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Royal Warrant. 


EHDWARD R. and J. 


Gdivard the Sebenthy, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
King, Defender of the Faith, to— 


Our right trusty and entirely beloved Cousin Thomas Henry, Marquess of 
Bath, Chairman ; and 


Our trusty and well-beloved :— 


Wiliam Patrick Byrne, Esquire, Companion of Our Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, Principal Clerk in the Office of Our Secretary of State for 
the Home Department ; 


Charles Edward Henry Hobhouse, Esquire ; ‘ 


Frederick Needham, Esquire, Doctor of Medicine, one of the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy ; | 


Henry David Greene, Esquire, one of Our Counsel learned in the Law ; 


Charles Edward Heley Chadwyck-Healey, Esquire, one of Our Counsel 
learned in the Law ; 


Harold Nelson Burden, Clerk, Manager of Brentry and other Certified 
Inebriate Reformatories ; 


Willoughby Hyett Dickinson, Tsquire, Chairman of the National 
Association for promoting the welfare of the Feeble-Minded ; 


Charles Stewart Loch, Esquire, Secretary to the Council of the London 
Charity Organization Society ; and 


Ellen Frances Pinsent. Greeting! 


CAbereas We have deemed it expedient that a Commission should 
forthwith issue to consider the existing methods of dealing with idiots and 
epileptics, and with imbecile, feeble-minded, or defective persons not 
certified under the Lunacy Laws; and in view of the hardship or danger 
resulting to such persons and the community from insufficient provision for 
their care, training, and control, to report as to the amendments in the law 
or other measures which should be adopted in the matter, due regard being 
had to the expense involved in any such proposals and to the best means of 
securing economy therein ; 


Doty knotu ye, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your 
knowledge and ability, have authorized and appointed, and do by these 
presents authorize and appoint, you, the said Thomas Henry, Marquess of 
Bath; William Patrick Byrne; Charles Edward Henry Hobhouse; 
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iV. 


Frederick Needham ; Henry David Greene ; Charles Edward Heley Chadwyck- 
Healey; Harold Nelson Burden; Willoughby Hyett Dickinson; Charles 
Stewart Loch; and Ellen Frances Pinsent to be Our Commissioners for the 
purposes of the said inquiry. 


And for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Commission, We do 
by these presents give and grant unto you, or any three or more of you, full 
power to call before you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford you 
any information upon the subject of this Our Commission ; and also to call 
for, have access to, and examine all such books, documents, registers and 
records as may afford you the fullest information on the subject, and to 
inquire of and concerning the premises by all other lawful ways and means 
whatsoever. 


And We do by these presents authorize and empower you, or any of 
you, to visit and personally inspect such places as you may deem it expedient 
so to inspect for the more effectual carrying out of the purposes aforesaid. 


And We do by these presents will and ordain that this Our Commission 
shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you Our said Commissioners, 
or any three or more of you, may from time to time proceed in the execution 
thereof, and of every matter and thing therein contained, although the same 
be not continued from time to time by adjournment. 


Ani We do further ordain that you, or any three or more of you, have 
liberty to report your proceedings under this Our Commission from time to 
time if you shall judge it expedient so to do. 

: 

And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as little delay as 
possible, report to Us under your hands and seals, or under the hands and 
seals of any three or more of you, your opinion upon the matters herein 
submitted for your consideration. 


Given at Our Court at St. James’s, the ninth day of September, one thou- 
sand nine‘hundred and four, in the fourth year of Our Reign. 


By His Majesty's Command, 


(Signed) A. AkeErs-DovGLas. 


Roval darrant. 


HDWARD R. and I.- 


Horatio Bryan Donkin, Esquire, M.D., 
To be a member of the Royal Commission to consider the existing 
methods of dealing with idiots and epileptics, and with imbecile, feeble- 
minded, or defective persons. 


Godfuard the Sebenthy, by the Grace of God, of the United King- 
<lom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, To our Trusty and Well-beloved Horatio 
Bryan Donkin, Esquire, Doctor of Medicine, one of the Commissioners 
ander the provisions of the Prisons Act, 1877. Greeting ! 


CA hereas by Warrant under our Royal Sign Manual bearing date the 
Ninth day of September One Thousand Nine Hundredand Four, We were 
pleased to appoint Commissioners to consider the existing methods of dealing 
with idiots and epileptics, and with imbecile, feeble-minded or defective 
persons. 


aotu BR nol ye, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your 
knowledge and ability, have authorized and appointed, and do by these 
presents authorize and appoint you the said Horatio Bryan Donkin, to be 
One of Our Commissioners for the purpose afcresaid, in addition to and 
together with the Commissioners whom We have already appointed. 


Given at Our Court at Balmoral the Seventh day of October, one thousand 
nine hundred and four, in the Fourth Year of Our Reign. 


3y His Majesty’s Command, 


(Signed) A, AKERS-DOUGLAS. 


e 


Ropal Clarrant. 





Endtoard the Sebeuth, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, 
Defender of the Faith, to Our right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin 
Jacob, Earl of Radnor. Greeting ! 


ot 
Gilbereas the Office of Chairman of the Royal Commission on the Care and 
tontrol of the Feeble-Minded is now vacant by the resignation of our right 
trusty and entirely beloved cousin, Thomas Henry, Marquess of Bath. 


Doin knotu ye, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your real 
discretion and ability, have authorized and appointed, and do by these presents 
authorize and appoint you, the said Jacob, Karl of Radnor, to be Chairman of 


the said Commission in the room of the said Thomas Henry, Marquess of Bath, 
resigned. 


Given at Our Court at St. James's, the twenty-fifth day of February, 
nineteen hundred and five, in the fifth year of Our Reign. 


By His Majesty’s Command, 


(Signed) A, Axrrs-DovuGias. 


Vil. 


Koval Warrant. 





EDWARD R. and I. 


James Craufurd Dunlop, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P. (Edin.), to be a Member of the 
‘Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-Minded. 


Gituard the Sebenth, vy the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
King, Defender of the Faith, to Onur trusty and _ well-beloved James 
Craufurd Dunlop, Esquire, Doctor of Medicine, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians (Edinburgh), Superintendent of Statistics in the Office of the 
Registrar General for Scotland, Inspector under the Inebriates ‘Acts, Assistant 
to the Medical Adviser to the Prison Commissioners for Scotland. Greeting! 


Cbervag by Warrants under Our Royal Sign Manual bearing date 
wespectively the Ninth Day of September and the Seventh Day of October, 
1904, and the Twenty-fifth Day of February, 1905, We were pleased to appoint 
Commissioners to consider the existing methods of dealing with idiots and 
epileptics and with imbecile feeble-minded or defective persons. 


Hoto knotu ye, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your 
knowledge and ability, have authorized and appointed, and do by these presents 
authorize and appoint you, the said James Craufurd Dunlop, to be one of our 
‘Commissioners for the purpose aforesaid in addition to and together with the 


Commissioners whom we have already appointed. 


Given at Our Court at Sé. James’s, the sixth day of March, nineteen 
hundred and five, in the fifth year of Our Reign, 


By His Majesty’s Command, 


(Signed) A. AKERS-DOUGLAS. 


ROYAL COMMISSION 


LIST OF WITNESSES 





NAME. 


Vill. 


ON 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 








DESCRIPTION. 


DATE. 





AprgIANn, Alfred Douglas, C.B., 
K. 


ALLBUTT, Professor T.. Clifford, 
M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


ALLEN, Arthur Acland 


s 


AsuBv, Henry, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


BAGENAL, Philip H. - 


BEACH, Fletcher, M.B., F.R.C.P. 


BERESFORD, Edwyn H., 
M.RB.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


Berry, Mrs. May Dickinson, 
M.D., Bac. Surg. 


BLANDFORD, G. Fielding, 
FRC, 2 ai: 


Bonp, Charles Hubert, D.Sc., 
M.D. 


BRANTHWAITE, Robert Welsh, 
M.D. 


Brayn, R., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
L.S.A. 


Brown, R. CunyncHam, M.D. - 
BurewIin, Mrs. E. M. - - 


CALDECOTT, C., M.B. 











Legal Adviser and Assistant 
Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board 


Regius Professor of Physics in the 
University of Cambridge 


Chairman of Special Schools 
Committee of the London 
County Council 


Medical Officer to Special Schools, 
Manchester Education Com- 
mittee 


General Inspector, Local Govern- 
ment Board (Yorkshire District) 


Representative of Royal College 
of Physicians 


Medical Superintendent of Toot- 
ing Bec Asylum 


Assistant Medical Officer (Educa- 
tion) to London County Council 


Consulting Physician in con- 
nection with Private Asylums 


Medical Superintendent of the 
County of London Colony for 
Insane Epileptics 


Home Office Inspector under 
Inebriates Acts 


Medical Superintendent, Broad- 
moor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 


Deputy’ Medical Officer H.M. 
Prison, Parkhurst 


Superintendent of Special Schools 
under London County Council 


Medical Superintendent of Earls- 
‘ wood Asylum 


First Day: 
14th November, 
1904 


TWENTY-FOURTH 
Day: 
14th July, 1905 


TWENTY-FIRST 
Day: 
231d June, 1905 


TWENTY-SIXTH 
Day: 
28th July, 1905 


TentH Day: 
20th March, 1905 


NINETEENTH 
Day: 
2nd June, 1905 


SIXTEENTH Day: 
12th May, 1905 


TWENTY-FOURTH 
Day: 
14th July, 1905 


TWENTY-FIFTH 
Day: 
21st July, 1905 


TWENTY-SECOND 
Day: 
30th June, 1905 


THIRD Day: 
28th November, 
1904. 


TWELFTH Day: 
27th March, 1905 


TWENTY-THIRD 
Day: 
9th July, 1905 


TWENTY-SECOND 
Day: 
30th June, 1905 


TWENTY-SIXTH 
DAY: 
28th July, 1905 





THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE 


ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 


QUESTION. |PAGE. 








1 ] 

9155 532: 
7536 411 
ai: 579 
2334 130 
6935 377 
5395 306: 
9323 54h 
9619 55D 
8124 464 
408 25 
3103 164 
8964 51 
ee 482 
10321 594 





NAME. 





Cooxs, E. Marriott, M.B. 2! 


CornER, Harry, M.D. - 


CRICHTON-BROWNE, Sir James, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


DENDY, Miss Mary - + - 


Downes, Arthur, M.D. - 


Ercuuouz, Alfred, M.D. 


Evans, Miss B. Walton - —_- 


Ferrier, David, M.D., F.R.S., 
F.R.C.P. 


Fischer, T. H., K.C. 


Fiemine, Baldwyn - 


Fry, The Right Honble. Sir 
Edward 


Grirritus, G. B., M.R.CS., 
Ten. CP: « 


HARGREAVES, Miss Mary - 
Harrisson, Damer, F.R.C.S. 


Hexpy, J.T. - - - 


Jerrertizs, Miss - 
JunnerR-Fust, H. - 2 3 


Kerr, James, M.D. - . - 











ix. 
DESCRIPTION. 
Commissioner in Lunacy -~ - 


Lecturer on Mental Diseases at 
the North-East London Post- 
Graduate College 


Lord Chancellor’s 
Lunacy 


Visitor in 


Member of Manchester Education 
Committee, Hon. Secretary of 
Lancashire and Cheshire As- 
sociation for the Permanent 
Care of the Feeble-minded 


Senior Medical Inspector for Poor 
Law Purposes to the Local 
Government Board and one 
of the General Inspectors in 
charge of the London District 


H.M. Inspector of Schools for the 
Blind, Deaf, Defective, and Epi- 
leptic in England and Wales 


Inspector of Boarded-out Children 
for the Local Government 
Board (Northern and Midland 
Counties) 


Representative of Royal College 
of Physicians. 


Master in Lunacy = 2 


General Inspector, Local Govern- 
ment Board, (Hampshire, Wilt- 
shire and Dorsetshire District) 


Chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
Somersetshire (formerly Lord 
Justice of Appeal) 


Deputy Medical Officer and 
Deputy Governor of H.M. 
Prison, Holloway 


Head Schoolmistress and Matron 
of Rochester House Asylum 











Date. 


EIGHTEENTH Day: 


26th May, 1905 


TWENTY-FIFTH 
Day: 
21st July, 1905 


EIGHTEENTH Day: 


26th May, 1905 


FourtTH Day: 
5th December, 
1904 
FirtH Day: 
12th December, 
1904 


Eicutu Day: 
13th March, 1905 


THIRTEENTH 
Day: 
3rd April, 1905 


ELEVENTH Day: 
21st March, 1905 


NINETEENTH 
Day: 
2nd June, 1905 


TWELFTH DAY: 
27th March, 1905 


NintH Day: 
14th March, 1905 


SEVENTEENTH 
DAY: 
19th May, 1905 


THIRTEENTH 
Day: 
3rd April, 1905 


SEVENTEENTH 
DAY: 
19th May, 1905 


QUESTION. |Paau ° 


nib 
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Medical Officer to Special Schools |TWENTY-SEVENTH 10670 617 
Liverpool Education Committee Day: 
4th August, 1905 
“Member of the Metropolitan | SIXTEENTH Day: 5138 295 
Asylums Board (for 3 years | 12th May, 1905 
Chairman and now Member of 
Darenth Asylum Sub-Com- 
mittee) 
Representative of National Asso- FOURTEENTH 3901 223 
ciation for Promoting the Wel- DAY: 
fare of the Feeble-minded 10th April, 1905 
General Inspector Local Govern- | TENTH Day: 2525 138 
ment Board (Lancashire and | 20th March, 1905 
Westmorland District) 
Medical Officer (Education) tothe | TWENTY-FIRST 7768 433 
London County Council Day : 
23rd June, 1905 
b 





NAME. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Lanepon-Down, R. L., M.B., 


One of the Medical Consulting 
M.R.C.P. 


Staff of the National Associa- 

tion for Promoting the Welfare 

of the Feeble-minded, and a 

Licensee of Normansfield, a 

House Registered under the 

Idiots Act, 1886 

LAWRENCE, The Hon. Maude - | Vice-Chairman of the Special 
Schools Committee of the Lon- 
don County Council (formerly 
Chairman under the London 
School Board) 

Lecce, James Granville - | H.M. Inspector of Industrial and 

Reformatory Schools 


Lock, E. W. - - © - | Superintendent of the Western 
Counties Idiot Asylum, Star- 


cross, Exeter 


MANN, T. Duncombe . - |Barrister-at-Law and Clerk to the 


Metropolitan Asylums Board 


Mason, Miss Marian Harriet - | Senior Inspector of Boarding Out, 


Local Government Board 


MERCIER, Charles A., 
F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. 


M.B., | Representative of Royal College 


of Physicians 


Mott, Frederick W., 
F.R.C.P., F.B.S. 


M.D., | Pathologist and Director of 


Pathological Laboratory of the 

London County Council, and 

Physician to Charing Cross 

Hospital 

Prerce, Bedford, M.D., F.R.C.P. | Medical Superintendent of the 
Retreat, York 


PooLey, Henry Fletcher - . - Barrister-at-Law ; Assistant Secre- 


tary, Board of Education 
(formerly member of Depart- 
mental Committee on Defective 
Children) 
RHODES, John Milson, M.D. - | Chairman of the Chorlton and 
Manchester Asylum Boards, 
etc., etc. 


ROTHERHAM, A., M.A., M.B., | Medical Superintendent of Darenth 


B.Sc. (Cantab.) Asylum under Metropolitan 
Asylums Board 
SavacE, G. H., M.D., F.R.C.P. | Representative of the Royal 


College of Physicians 


Scott, James, M.B. - - -| Medical Officer, 


Brixton 


H.M. Prison, 


SHADWELL, Lionel Lancelot Commissioner in Lunacy - - 


SHERLOCK, Edward H., B.Se., 


Barrister-at-Law and Medical 
(London) M.B., etc. 


Officer of Belmont Asylum, 
Sutton, Surrey 


DATE. QUESTION. |PAGE. 


es | | ————_ 


TWENTY-FOURTH 9245 537 
Day: 
14th July, 1905 
TWENTY-FIRST 7631 417 
Day: 
23rd June, 1905 
FirtH Day: 1159 64 
12th December, 
1904 
SixtH Day: 1207 69 
19th December, 
1904 
TWENTY-SEVENTH 10965 632 
Day: 
4th August, 1905 
/ SIXTEENTH Day: 4977 | 280 
12th May, 1905 : 
EIGHTH Day: 1982 106 
13th March, 1905 
NINETEENTH 6603 363 
Day: 
2nd June, 1905 
TWENTY-SECOND 8015 452 
Day: (continued |(cont. 
30th June, 1905 | at 8348) |at p. 
481) 
TWENTY-SEVENTH 10577 610 
DAY: 
4th August, 1905 
SECOND Day: | 193 15 
21st November, | - 
1904 
TWENTY-FOURTH 9436 547 
AY: 
14th July, 1905 
TWENTY-THIRD 8738 509 
Day: 
ith July, 1905 
EIGHTEENTH 6503 357 
Day: 
26th May, 1905 
FIFTEENTH Day: 4860 276 
17th April, 1905 
SEVENTH Day: 1488 81 
6th March, 1905 
TWENTY-THIRD 8829 512 


Day: 
7th July, 1905 


NAME. 


SHUTTLEWoRTH, G. E., B.A., 
M.D., M.R.C.S. (Eng.), ete. 


SMALLEY, Herbert, M.D., - ° 


STANLEY, The Hon. Maude ~ - 


TATHAM, John, M.A., M.D., 


TOWNSEND, Miss P.D.  - : 


TREADWELL, O. F.N., M.RB.GS., 
L.R.C.P. 


TrepGoLp, A. F., M.R.CS., 
L.R.C.P. 


Troup, Charles Edward, C.B. - 


TuKE, Sir John Batty, M.P., 


M._D., F.R.G.P. (Ed.), F.R.S.E. 


TURNER, John J. C. - - 


— 


TURNER, Miss Rose, L.R.C.P., 
L.R.CS. (Ed.) 


VENABLES-VERNON, Sir Wm. - 


Wituiams, A. HH. - - - 


Wi1soy, J. H. Parker, F.R.C.S. 
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xi. 
DESCRIPTION. 


Medical Expert (1901-5) to 
Rochester House Institution 
for Improvable Imbeciles (Me- 
tropolitan Asylums Board), 
etc., etc. 


Medical Officer, Prison Commis- 
sion, Home Office 


Member of Metropolitan Asylums 
Board and Chairman of the 
Home for Feeble-minded Girls 


Superintendent of Statistics, 
General Register Office, Som- 
erset House 


Representative of National Asso- 
ciation for Promoting the Wel- 
fare of the Feeble-minded 


Medical Officer, H.M. Prison, 
Parkhurst ° 


Physician to Littleton Home for 
Defective Children 


Assistant Under-Secretary of 
State in Home Office 


Visiting Physician to Saughton 
Hall Private Asylum. Morison 
Lecturer on Insanity, R.C.P. 
(Ed.) and on Mental Disease, 
R.C.S. (Ed.), ete., ete. 


Superintendent of the Eastern 
Counties Idiot Asylum, Col- 
chester 

Medical Attendant to Metro- 
politan Asylums Board Homes 
for Feeble-minded Children 


Bailiff of Jersey - a = 


Secretary and House Governor 


of the Midland Counties Asylum } 


Medical Officer, 
Pentonville 


H.M. 


Prison, 


DATR. 


TWENTY-FIFTH 
Day: 
21st July, 1905 


THIRTEENTH 
Day: 
3rd April, 1905 


TWENTIETH Day: 


9th June, 1905 


FIFTEENTH Day: 


17th April, 1905 


FOURTEENTH 
Day: 
10th April, 1905 


FOURTEENTH 
Day: 
10th April, 1905 


TWéeNTIETH 
Day: 
9th June, 1905 


SEVENTH DAY: 
6th March, 1905 


FIFTEENTH DAY: 


17th April, 1905 


TWENTY-SEVENTH 


Day: 
4th August, 1905 


TWENTY-THIRD 
DAY: 

7th July, 1905 

"TwEnty-SIXTH 
Day: 

28th July, 1905 

TWENTY-SIXTH 
Day: 

28th July, 1905 


FouRTEENTH 


Day: 
10th April, 1905 


QUESTION. 





PAGE. 





571 


172 


392 


268 


223 


246 


395 


500 


587 


607 


Ps) 
eT 
or 


62 


x11 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE 
FEEBLE- MINDED. 


| 














LIST OF WITNESSES IN ORDER OF EXAMINATION. 
DATE. NAME. DESCRIPTION. QUESTION. 
First Day: ALFRED DoucLas ADRIAN, | Legal Adviser and Assistant Secre - ue 
14th November, C. Bon hs C: - - |, tary to the Local Government 
1904. Board — 
SECOND Day: Henry FLETCHER PooLrey | Barrister-at-Law ; Assistant Secre- 193 
21st November, tary, Board of Education (for- 
1904. merly member of Departmental 
Committee on Defective Children) 
THIRD Day: Rospert WftsH BrANTH- | Home Office Inspector under In- 408 
28th November, walt, M.D. . - ebriates’ Acts 
1904. 
FourtH Day: Miss Mary DENDYy - Member of Manchester Education 801 
‘- 5th December, Committee; Hon. Sec. of Lan- 
1904. cashire and Cheshire Association 
for the Permanent Care of the 
Feeble-minded 
Firta Day: Miss Mary Denny, (re- 93 7 ;, 966 
12th December, 1904. called and further Ex- 
amined), 
JAMES GRANVILLE Lecce - | H.M. Inspector of Industrial and 1159 
Reformatory Schools 
SixtH Day: JAMES GRANVILLE LEGGE, i ‘a a 1207 
19th December, 1904.| (re-called and further Kx- 
amined). 
SEVENTH Day: CHARLES Epwarp Trovp, | Assistant Under-Secretary of State 1317 
6th March, 1905. - - - in Home Office 
Lionet LANcELoT SHAD. | Commissioner in Lunacy 1488 
WELL 
ErGHTH Day: ARTHUR Downes, M.D. Senior Medical Inspector for Poor 1784 
13th March, 1905. Law. Purposes’ to the Local 
3 Government Board and one of 
the General Inspectors in charge 
of the London District 
Miss Marrtan Harrier | Senior Inspector of Boarding Out, | 1982 
MASON . - Local Government Board 
NintH Day: BALDWYN FLEMING - ~ - | General Inspector, Local Govern- 2075 
14th March, 1905. ment Board (Hampshire, Wilt- 
shire, and Dorsetshire District) 
TENTH Day: Puitip H. BAGENAL - General Inspector, Local Govern- 2334 
20th March, 1905, ment Board (Yorkshire District) 
H. JENNER-FUST _ - General Inspector, Local Govern- 2525 




















ment Boar. (Lancashire and 
Westmorland District) 


PAGE. 





_ 
(or 


25 


39 


54 


64 


69 


74 


81 


96 


106 


114 


130 


138 


xii. 





DATE. 


ELEVENTH DAY: 
21st March, 1905. 


TWELFTH Day: 


27th March, 1905. 


THIRTEENTH Day: 


3rd April, 1905. 


FOURTEENTH Day: 


10th April, 1905. 


FIFTEENTH Day: 


17th April, 1905. 


SIXTEENTH Day: 


12th May, 1905. 


SEVENTEENTH DAY: 
19th May, 1905. 


EIGHTEENrH Day: 


26th May, 1905. 








NAME. 


Miss B. WALTON EVANS ; 


T. H. Fiscumr, K.C. - 


R. Brayn, M.R.C.S., 
LR.GP., LS.A. - - 


HERBERT SMALLEY, M.D. - 


G. B. GRIFFITHS, Tiny ae 
L.R.C.P. : 


ALFRED, EICHHOLZ, M.D. - 


Miss P. D. TOWNSEND~E - 
Miss JEFFERIES : - 


O. F. N. TREADWELL, 
M_E.C.S,, L.8.A,. - z 
J. H. PARKER WILSON, 


R 
F.R.G.S. - : 


Sir JOHN Batty TUKEs, 
Wier. ale. F.R.GP. 
(Ed.), F.BS.E. ~ 2 


JOHN TATHAM, M.A., M.D. 


JAMES ScoTT, M.B. - - 


T. DoxcomMBE MANN 


Oe Lt ELBY. ~ - - 


Epwyn H. BrERESForD, 
MOR.C.S., L.B.C.P, - 


THE Rt. Hon. Str EpWARD 
Fry - - - - 


Miss Mary HARGREAVES - 


CRICHTON 


Sir JAMES 
Brownz, M.D., LL.D., 


Ei oe - - - 
E. Marriorr Cooks, MB. 


G. H. SAVAGE, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. - - - 





DESCRIPTION. 


Inspector of Boarded-out Children 
for Local Government Board 
(Northern & Midland Counties) 


Master in Lunacy 


Medical Superintendent of Broad- 
moor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 


Medical Officer, Prison Commission, 
Home Office 


Deputy Medical Officer & Deputy 
Governor H.M. Prison, Holloway 


H.M. Inspector of Schools for the 
Blind, Deaf, Defective, and Epi- 
leptic in England and Wales 


bien National Association 
for Promoting the Welfare of 
the Feeble-minded 


Medical Officer, H.M. Prison, Park- 
hurst 


Medical Officer, H.M. Prison, 
Pentonville 


Visiting Physician to Saughton 
Hall Private Asylum, Morison 
Lecturer on Insanity, R.C.P. 
(Ed.), and on Mental Disease, 
R.C.S. (Ed.), ete., ete. 


Superintendent of Statistics, 
General Register Office, Somerset 
House 

Medical HM. 


Brixton 


Officer, Prison, 


Barrister-at-Law and Clerk to the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 


Member of Metropolitan Asylums 
Board (for 3 years Chairman 
and now member of Darenth 
Asylum Sub-Committee) 


Medical Superintendent of Tooting 
Bec Asylum 


Chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
Somersetshire ; formerly Lord 
Justice of Appeal 


Head Schoolmistress and Matron 

of Rochester House Asylum 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitor in 
Lunacy 


Commissioner in Lunacy 


Representative of the Royal 


College of Physicians 





2894 


3103 


3611 


3901 


4299 


4444 


4566 


4738a 


4860 


4977 


5138 


5395 


5576 


5873 


5981 


6271 
6503 





QUESTION. |PAGE. 


306 


311 


327 


349 


357 





XIV. 








ae NAME. DESCRIPTION. QUESTION. |PAGE. 
NINETEENTH Day: | CHARLES A. Mercier, M.B.,| Representative. of the Royal 6603 . (363) CC 
2nd June, 1905.} F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. - College of Physicians 
Davin Ferrier, M.D., | Representative of the Royal 6877 375 
ELRS. En CPi - College of Physicians 
FLETCHER Beacu, M.B., | Representative of the Royal 6935 377 
F.R.C.P. . - - College of Physicians . 
TWENTIETH Day: Tue Hon. MAUDESTANLEY | Member of the Metropolitan 7212 392 
.-- 9th June, 1905. Asylums Board and Chairman 
mae of the Home for Feeble-minded 
Girls 
A. F. TrEDGOLD, M.R.C.S., | Physician to Littleton Home for 7280 395 
L.R.C.P. - . - Defective Children 
TwEnty-First Day :| ARTHUR ACLAND ALLEN, | Chairman of Special Schools Com- 7536 411 
23rd June, 1905.) Esq. - - - = mittee of the London County 
Council 
THE Hon. MAUDE Vice-Chairman -of Special Schools 7631 =r 
LAWRENCE - - - Committee of the LondonCounty 


Council (formerly Chairman 
under the London School Board) 


JAMES Kerr, M.D. - - | Medical Officer (Education) to the 7768 433 

London County Council 
TWENTY-SECOND FREDERICK W. Mort, M.D., | Pathologist and Director of Patho- 8015 452 
Day?) F.RC.B.l RSs = - logical Laboratory of the | continued at | cont. 
30th June, 1905. London County Council and 8348 at p. 
Physician to Charing Cross 481 

Hospital 
CHARLES Husert Bownp, | Medical Superintendent of the 8124 464 
D.Se¢.,.M.De == - County of London Colony for 


Insane Epileptics 


Mrs. E. M. BurGWwIN - | Superintendent of Special Schools 8364 482 
under London County Council 


TWENTY-THIRD Day:| Miss RosE TURNER, Medical Attendant to Metropoli- 8608 500 
7th July, 1905. L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., (Ed.) tan Asylums Board Homes for 
Feeble-minded Children 


A. RoTHERHAM, M.A., M.B., | Medical Superintendent of Darenth 8738 509 


B.Sc. (Cantab.) —- - Asylum under Metropolitan 
Asylums Board 
Epwarb H. SHERLOCK, | Barrister-at-Law and Medical Officer 8829 512 
B.Sc. (London), M.B., of Belmont Asylum, Sutton, 
ete. - - . - Surrey 
R. CunyncHAM Brown, | Deputy Medieal Officer, H.M. 8964 519 
M.D. - . - - Prison, Parkhurst 


TWENTY-FOURTH ProFessor T. CLIFFORD | Regius Professor of Physics in the 9155 532 
Day: .AttBuTT, M.D., D.Sc., University of Cambridge 
14th July, 1905.) F.RS. - - . - 


R.L.LANGcpon-Down, M.B.,| One of Medical Consulting Staff 9245 537 
- M.R.C.P. - - - of the National Association for 

Promoting the Welfare of the 

Feeble-minded, and a Licensee 

of Normansfield, a House Regis- 

tered under the Idiots Act, 1886 


Mrs. May Dickinson Assistant Medical Officer (Educa- 9323 541 
Berry, M.D., Bac. Surg. tion) to London County Council 


JoHN Muirsom Ruopss, | Chairman of the Chorlton and 9436 547 - 
Se . - - Manchester Asylum Boards, etc. 


gigging gg 


DATE._} 


NAME. 


TWENTY-FIFTH DAy:| G. FIELDING BLANDFORD, 


[21st July, 1905. 


TWENTY-SIxTH Day: 
28th July, 1905. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH 
Day: 
4th August, 1905. 


M.D. ERCP - 


Harry Corner, M.D. 


G. E. SHUTTLEWORTH, B.A., 
M.D., M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 


ete. 7 
Henry AsHsy, M.D., 
Pee. - - - - 


Sir WM. VENABLES- VERNON 


CHARLES CALDECOTT, M.B. 


A. H. WILLIAMS - - 


BEDFORD PrERCcE, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 


DAmMER HARRISSON, 
F.R.C.S. - - : 


JOHN J. C. TURNER - 


E. W. Locke - - - 


xv. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Consulting Physician in connec- 
tion with Private Asylums 


Lecturer on Mental Diseases at 
the North-East London Post 
Graduate College 


Medical Expert (1901-5) Roches- 
ter House Institution for Impro- 
vable Imbeciles (Metropolitan 
Asylums Board), ete. 


Medical Officer to Special Schools 
Manchester Education Com- 
mittee 


Bailift of Jersey 


Medical Superintendent Earlswood 
Asylum 


Secretary and House Governor of 
the Midland Counties Asylum 


Medical Superintendent of the 
Retreat, York 


Medical Officer to Special Schools, 
Liverpool Education Com- 
mittee. 


Superintendent of the Eastern 
Counties Idiot Asylum, Col- 
chester 


Superintendent of the Western 
Counties Idiot Asylum, Star- 
cross, Exeter 
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Questions 1 to 8. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE 


THE ROYAL 


COMMISSION 


ON THE 


Care and Control of the Feeble-Minded, ete. 


AT THE WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


FIRST DAY. 


Monday, 14th November, 1904. 


PRESENT. 


The Most Honourable The Marquess of Batu (in the Chair).™ 


W. P. Byrne, Esq., C.B. 

C. E. H. Hosnovssz, Esq., M.P. 
FREDERICK NEEDHAM, Esq., M.D. 

H. D. Greens, Esq., K.C., M.P. 

4. E. H. Caapwyck-Haatey, Esq., K.C, 


The Rev. H. N. BuRDEN. 

W. H. Dickinson, Esq. e 
C. 8. Locu, Esq., D.C.L. 

Mrs. PINSENT. 

H. B. Donxin, Esq., M.D. 


T. Trevor Wuitz, Esc, (Secretary). 


ALFRED Dovetas ADRIAN, Esq., C.B., K.C., called; and Examined. 


1. (Chairman.) You are the Legal Adviser, are you not, 
of the Local Government Board ?—Yes, my lord. 


2, And you have been Assistant Secretary ?—Yes. 
3. For some time, I think ?—Sixteen years. 


'4. You have been called here to furnish this Royal 
Commission with a statement of the existing law which 
affects the subject‘of inquiry by the Commission, and as it 
concerns the Local Government Board, I should like to ask 
you whether you wish to say anything by way of preface 
to your evidence ?—At a later stage I should wish to refer 
to the terms of the Reference to the Royal Commission. 
I only allude to this matter here, because I wish to explain 
that, for the immediate purpose of this part of my evidence, 
IT choose a rather colourless expression to denote the 
persons with whom the evidence is concerned. I think 
it seems fairly clear from the terms of the Reference that 
the persons whom it mentions have, for the most part, one 
characteristic in common, namely, that they are assumed 
not to have been certified as lunatics under the Lunacy 
Acts of 1890 and 1891. Accordingly, I propose to desig- 
nate the persons about whom I have to speak as “ un- 
certified persons.” 

5. With regard to your evidence, what will be its main 
divisions ?—I think that it may be stated broadly, that 
the particular branches of law with which the Local 
Government Board are concerned may, in some way or 
other, extend to all uncertified persons when through 


destitution ‘these persons are in receipt or in need of . 


relief.’ Further it may be said that, to a limited degree, 
these same branches of law may have relation to some of 
these persons, though they may not be in receipt or in need 
of relief. I propose, in the first place, to enter upon the 
more important division of the subject, namely, that 
which comprises a statement of what may be done under 
the law when applied to uncertified persons of the pauper 
class. © This division of the subject may conveniently 
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embrace the following sub divisions :—(1) A brief refer- 


ence to some of the statutory enactments and depart- Adres Es 


mental rules which relate to uncertified persons as re- 
cipients of indoor relief ; (2) A similar summary in relation 
to these persons as recipients of outdoor relief; (3) A 
short account of enactments and rules which may be 
usefully grouped in a miscellaneous section. And for 
subsequent convenience of reference I propose to give, as 
far as possible, the authority for my statements in the form 
of Sections of Statutes, &c. 


6. Take the first heading—that of “Indoor Relief’; 
how do you propose to arrange that ?—Under the heading 
“Indoor Relief”? it may be convenient, in the first place, 
to consider enactments and. rules which concern Boards 
of Guardians as separate administrative bodies, and are of 
general application throughout England and Wales. In 
the next place, similar enactments and rules of application 
limited to particular areas may be noted; and, thirdly, 
the nature and extent of certain Combinations may be 
described. 


7. Have you any special points to note at this stage ?— 
In relation to the enactments and rules which concern 
every Board of Guardians in England and Wales, when 
acting as a separate administrative body, attention may, 
at the outset, be drawn to two noteworthy features in the 
general scheme of Poor Law legislation. The first is the 
comprehensive power of control and regulation conferred 
upon the Local Government Board. The second is the 
wide meaning which since 1834 has been attached to the 
word “‘ workhouse.” 


8. What have you to say generally about the powers of 
the Local Government Board ?—As regards those powers 
of the Local Government Board as the Central Authority, 
which may be considered to have a more or less direct 
relation to the matters now under investigation, it may be 
observed that the Poor Law Amendment Act,.1834, which 
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first authorised the formation of Poor Law Unions ofthe out of children is with families in homes not belonging to 


type now existing, enables the Local Government. Board 
to make and issue rules, orders and regulations for the 
management of the poor; for the government of work- 
houses: for the guidance and control of Guardians and 
parish officers, so far as relates to the management or 
Relief of the Poor, accounts and contracts: and for 
carrying the Act into execution in all other respects (Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1834, Section 15). As particular 
subjects of workhouse rules, orders and regulations, may 
be mentioned the government of the workhouse,the nature 
and amount of the relief to be given to, and the labour to 
be exacted from the persons relieved, and the preservation 
of good order (Section 42) as well as the classification of the 
inmates (Section 26). With respect to officers, the Local 
Government Board may direct the appointment of such 
paid officers, with such qualifications as they think neces- 
sary, for superintending or assisting in the administration 
of the relief and employment of the poor, and otherwise 
carrying the Poor Law Acts into execution; The Local 
Government Board may define and specify the execution 
of the duties of the officers, and the places or limits within 
which the duties are to be performed, and may determine 
the continuance in office or dismissal of the officers, the 
amount and nature of the security to be given by any 
officers, the amount of salaries, and the time and mode of 
payment (Section 46). The Local Government Board 
may also, by order, either upon or without any suggestion 
or complaint from overseers or Guardians, remove any 
paid officer deemed unfit or incompetent to discharge 
the duties of his office, or refusing, or wilfully neglecting 
to obey and carry into effect any rules, orders orregulations, 
and require the appointment of a fit and proper person in 
the room of the dismissed officer (Section 48). The 
provisions which I have already summarised, and which 
are of general application, are instanced to show briefly 
the scope of the chief powers of the Local Government 
Board for subordinate legislation with regard to the 
control and management of indoor relief. 


9. That is all you want to say about the powers of the 
Local Government Board ?—Yes, under this general 
heading. 

10. Then I think you want to say something with 
regard to establishments for indoor relief 7—It may now 
be well to say a few words about those institutions: I 
have already said that the expression “‘ workhouse *? as 
used for the purposes of the Poor Law Acts has a wide 
meaning. On reference to Section 109 of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1834, it will be seen that the word is to 
be “ construed to include any house in which the poor of 
any parish or Union shall be lodged and maintained, for 
any house or building purchased, erected, hired, or used 
at the expense of the poor rate by any parish, vestry, 
guardian or overseer for the reception, employment, 
classification or relief of any poor person therein at the 
expense of such parish.’> The place may therefore be 
a building in which inmates of all sorts, whether sick, 
healthy, of both sexes, of all ages, may be housed ; or a 
building for the accommodation of inmates of a special 
class. For the new provision of a workhouse in either 
sense, the Local Government Board, with the consent of 
a majority of the Guardians, or with the consent of a 
majority of the ratepayers and owners, may direct the 
building of the workhouse, the purchase or hiring of land 
for the purpose, or the purchase or hiring of a workhouse, 
or a building for use as, or conversion into, a workhouse 
(Section 23). The Local Government Board may also, 
without requiring any such consent, direct the enlarge- 
ment or alteration of an existing workhouse, or the 
enlargement or alteration of a building capable of being 
converted into a workhouse (Section 25). 


11. Will you tell us in popular language what these 
houses really are ?—They may be any sort of house. They 
may receive any class. They may be devised on any plan, 
subject of course to the approval of the Local Government 
Board as regards the plan, and they may receive any 
section of the uncertified persons, assuming that the 
policy of such a method of management and treatment 
were accepted. 


12. Are infirmaries workhouses ?—Yes; 

13. And schools ?—Yes, if maintained by the Guardians; 
that is, schools of the class known as “separate schools.”? 
Of course there are comparatively few of those now-a-days. 

14, Aud the boarding-out houses ?—No, the boarding- 


the Guardians. 


15. How do you summarise the provisions of which 
we have just heard ?—The general effect of the provisions 
to which reference has been made is that, for such a 
purpose as the separate housing and treatment of 
uncertified persons of the pauper class, the Guardians 
of an individual Poor Law Union may, with the help 
of the Local Government Board, be put in possession 
of special and extensive powers. To a great extent also 
the existing powers of the Guardians are available for use 
for the like purpose. In other words the general effect 
of these provisions is that every Board of Guardians in 
England and Wales may provide for the housing in a 
separate building or in separate wards attached to an 
existing building of any uncertified persons who may re- 
quire indoor relief. Special rules may be made by the 
Local Government Board for the better management or 
control of a particular establishment. But apart from 
any such special rules, the power of regulating and con- 
ducting the building or wards, of governing and providing 
for the poor, and ordering, giving and directing the relief 
of the poor therein, and also powers in any way relating 
to the relief of the poor will be exerciseable by the Guar- 
dians (4 and 5 William IV, c. 76; Sections 21, 54). A 
separate Board of Guardians may also, with the consent 
of the Local Government Board, provide for their indoor 
poor where the circumstances so require by arranging 
with the Board of Guardians of another Poor Law Union 
to receive paupers into a workhouse or other establish- 
ment belonging to the latter Board of Guardians. (12 
and 13 Vict., c. 103, Section 14). 


16. Do you want to say anything about London now ?— 
Yes. Following the division of the subject which I haye 
previously indicated, I now wish to notice that while the 
provisions which I have previously summarised apply 
throughout England and Wales, there are, in the case of 
London, special provisions which may deserve mention 


»in connection with the action of a Board of Guardians in 


relation to uncertified persons. The special provisions 
to which I refer are to be found in Section 50 of the Met- 
ropolitan Poor Act, 1867, and in Section 17 of the Met- 
ropolitan Poor Amendment Act, 1869. The effect of 
Section 50 of the Act of 1867 is as follows: where in the 
opinion of the Local Government Board, the workhouse 
of a Union or parisb in the Metropolis is adapted only for 
the reception of poor persons of a particulai class or par- 
ticular classes, but is capable of accommodating poor 
persons of that class or those classes from any other Union 
or parish within the Metropolis, the Local Government 
Board may, by order, direct the Guardians of the Union 
or parish to which the workhouse belongs to receive, 
lodge, and maintain therein poor persons of that class or 
those classes, or any of them, and the Guardians shall 
receive, lodge and maintain such poor persons accordingly 
on terms to be agreed on, with the approval of the Local 
Government Board, by the respective Boards of Guardians 
of the Unions or parishes concerned, or, in default of such 
agreement, to be prescribed by the Local Government 
Board by Order: and in every such case the following 
provisions shall have effect: (1) Every poor person so 
received into the workhouse shall, while therein, be treated 
in all respects in like manner, and be subject to the same 
or the like regulations and liabilities as the other poor 
persons therein, and shall be chargeable, in the first instance, 
to the Union or to the parish in the workhouse whereof 
he is received. (2) The abiding of any such poor person 
in such workhouse shall in all other respects be attended 
with the same legai consequences, as if the workhouse 
were situate within the Union or parish from which he 
is sent. (3) Every Guardian of the Union or parish from 
which such poor person is sent may at all reasonable times 
enter the workhouse and inspect any part thereof. 


17. Have you anything further to say about the classi- 
fication in London ?—Section 17 of the Act of 1869 is 
in these terms: “ The Guardians of any Union or parish 
may, with the approval of the Poor Law Board [now the 
Local Government Board], set apart any ward or 
portion of their workhouse for the reception of par- 
ticular classes or descriptions of poor persons, and 
provide separate maintenance and treatment for them 
therein, subject to such regulations as the said Board may 
at any time order or approve of, and may, with their con- 
sent, receive and maintain therein any poor person of te 
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areas outside London. Another method is applicable A. D. 
throughout England and Wales, and a third variety Adrian, Esq., 
applies only to London. C.B., K.C. 


same class or description chargeable to any other Union 
or parish upon such terms as shall be mutually agreed 
upon by the respective Boards of Guardians ; and every 


such poor person so received into such workhouse shall, 21. Now take the provincial form of Combination ?— 14 Noy. 1904, 


while therein, be treated in all respects in like manner, 
and be subject to the same regulations and liabilities as the 
other poor persons of the same class or condition, and shall 
be deemed to be chargeable in the first instance to the 
common fund of the Union, or to the parish in whose 
workhouse such poor person shall be received ; provided 
that the abiding of such poor person in such workhouse 
shall in all other respects be attended with the same 
legal consequences as if such workhouse bad been situated 
within the Union or parish from which such poor person 
shall have been sent.” 


18. Is there any other distinction as regards London?— 
Another difference in the law applicable to London, when 
contrasted with that applicable to the rest of England 
and Wales is the special grant under Section 43 of the 
Local Government Act, 1888. Under that section, the 
London County Council are requized to grant to the Guar- 
dians of every Poor Law Union wholly in their county an 
amount equal to fourpence a day per head for every indoor 
pauper maintained in that union. The section further 
provides for the mode of 1eckoning the average number 
of paupers for the purposes of the grant, and for the rules 
to be substituted where a part only of the Poor Law 
Union is in the county. It then defines the expression 
‘indoor paupers ” in these terms: ‘‘ For the purposes of 
this section the expression ‘indoor pauper’ includes all 
paupers maintained in a workhouse, and all paupers 
maintained in any district school, separate school, separate 
infumary, sick asylum, hospital for infectious diseases, 
or institution for the deaf, dumb, blind, or idiots, or in any 
certified school under the Act of the session of the 25th 
and 26th years of the reign of Her Majesty, chapter 43, 
and includes any children boarded out, whether within or 
without the limits of the Union, and in the Metropolitan 
Asylum District includes all inmates of any asylum for 
imbeciles provided by the managers of that district, but 
excludes paupers relieved in casual wards, and such 
number of indoor paupers in a workhouse or in a district 
or separate school or in a separate infirmary or asylum, 
as exceeded the number prescribed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board for that workhouse, school, infirmary or asy- 
lum, and also excludes paupers maintained for part only 
of a day ; provided always, that any paupers maintained 
under any contract or agreement in a workhouse other 
than that of the Union to which they are chargeable, 
shall be included only in the number of indoor paupers of 
the Union to which they are so chargeable.” 


19. Is there any other repayment on account of the 
indoor poor in London ?—In the case of a London Union 
there may be repaid out of the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund the expenses incurred for maintenance of pauper 
children in district, separate, certificated and licensed 
schools, and also the expenses incurred in the maintenance 
in the workhouse of paupers above the age of sixteen, 
subject to the following conditions: The Local Govern- 
ment Board are to certify the maximum number of paupers 
to be maintained in the workhouse. No repayment is to 
be made in respect of a greater number of paupers main- 
tained in the workhouse on any one day than will together 
with the children under the age of sixteen, if any, main- 
tained therein on the same day complete the maximum 
number certified for tae workhouse. The amount repaid 
is to be at the rate of fivepence per day for each pauper. 
Guardians in default in matters relating to the alteration 
or enlargement of the workhouse, the provision of proper 
drainage, sewers, ventilation, fixtures, furniture, surgical 
and medical appliances, the appointment of an officer, the 
maximum number of paupers or the classification of the 
paupers may be deprived of the repayment by the action 
of the Local Government Board, but if the Guardians 
make good their default before the end of the next half- 
year the Local Government Board may help them to 
obtain the repayment (Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, 
Section 69, and Metropolitan Poor Amendment Act, 
1870, Section 1). 


20. You mentioned just now Combinations as a separate 
subject in your evidence ?—Yes, I propose to give a 
summary of the measures by which similar objects may 
be effected by combination. Combinations such as I have 
in mind are of three sorts. One method applies only to 
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The method of combination which is available only outside 
London is a form of co-operation by Boards of Guardians 
of Poor Law Unions, and is authorised by the Poor Law 
Act, 1879. Section 8 of that Act provides as follows :— 

‘Where on any representation it appears to the 
Local Government Board that the combination of 
two or more Unions not in the metropolis for 
any purpose connected with the administration of 
the relief of the poor would tend to diminish 
expense, or would otherwise be of public or local advantage 
the Board may, with the consent of the Guardians of the 
unions to be combined, make an Order for combining such 
unions for the purposes named therein, and for con- 
stituting for the execution of such purposes a joint 
committee of the Guardians of each of the combined 
unions. The Order shall define the powers, rights, duties, 
liabilities and obligations of the joint committee, and 
regulate the election, meetings, and officers of the joint 
committee, the mode of defraying the expenses of the 
joint committee, and any other matter or thing (including 
the adjustment of present and future liabilities and 
property) which it appears necessary or proper to regulate 
for the better carrying into effect the Order. The Guardians 
of a Union included in .such combination shall, save as 
otherwise provided by the Order, cease to exercise any 
powers and rights, and to be subject to any duties, liabili- 
ties and obligations vested by the Order in the joint 
committee. All property acquired by the joint com- 
mittee shall be vested in the Boards of Guardians of the 
Unions included in the combination as tenants in common. 
An Order may be made for amending, adding to or revoking 
any Order previously made under this Section.” 


22. Has anything been done in this way ?—Proposals 
to use this enactment with the special object of dealing 
with uncertified persons, or special classes of uncertified 
persons, have from time to time been made to the Local 
Government Board. For present purposes the best ex- 
ample is, perhaps, the Combination of the Chorlton and 
Manchester Poor Law Unions, to which effect was given 
by an Order dated 5th April, 1897. That Combination is 
described as being for the purpose of erecting and main- 
taining a workhouse to be used as an asylum for the recep- 
tion of imbecile paupers and of persons who may be insane, 
or suffering from epilepsy, and might be relieved in 
the workhouses of Poor Law Unions. For this purpose 
the Order set up a Joint Committee of twelve members, of 
whom six were to be elected by the Guardians of each Poor 
Law Union. The Order contained regulations for the 
election, term of office, powers, meetings, conduct of busi- 
ness of the Joint Committee, their contracts, the appoint- 
ment and duties of their officers and their accounts. 


23. How many of such Combinations are there ?—That 
is the only Combination which has a complete asylum or 
workhouse for uncartified persons. 


24. (Mr. Hobhouse.) How many other cases are there ?— 
I do not know. I know of two others, I do not know of 
any more. 


25. Perhaps half a dozen altogether ?—Please do not 
take my evidence, because I have not looked this particular 
matter up. Perhaps, say three. 


26. (Chairman.) What have you to say about the powers 
of the Joint Committee ?—As regards the powers of the 
Joint Committee, Articles 8 and 9 are in these terms: 
Article 8: The joint committee shall have all necessary 
power to hire or purchase land or premises, and to erect 
or alter buildings for the purpose of providing a workhouse 
(hereinafter referred to as ‘“‘ the Asylum ’’) to be used for 
the reception of imbeciles and of persons who may be insane, 
or who may be suffering from epilepsy, chargeable to the 
said Unions respectively, Article 9: Subject to the pro- 
visions of this Order, the joint committee shall, except as 
hereinafter mentioned, so far as may be necessary for the 
purposes of this Order have, exercise, perform and be 
subject to all the powers, rights, duties, liabilities and 
obligations of the Guardians of a Union constituted under 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, or Acts amending the 
same. Provided that nothing herein contained shall be 
deemed. to confer on the said committee any power of 
raising money by loan for the purposes of this Order. With 
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regard to this latter Article, it may be read as explaining 


the absence of any detailed regulations with respect to the 
management of the inmates. The Joint Committee are to 
have the powers of Guardians and it has already been 
pointed out that in Sections 21 and 54 of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1834, there is a recognition of the 
Guardians’ powers as including the regulating and conduct- 
ing of workhouses, the governing, providing for and employ- 
ing of the poor therein, as well as powers in any way relating 
to the relief of the poor, and extending to the ordering, 
giving and directing of all relief to the poor. The exercise 
of similar powers by the Joint Committee is in the main 
left free from control in matters of detail by the Local 
Government Board and their rules, orders and regulations. 


27. Have you any remarks about the particular persons 
for whose relief the Joint Committee were set up ?—I 
think it may be well to draw attention again to the 
description of the class of persons for whom the Chorlton 
and Manchester Combination was to provide. These 
were “imbecile paupers and persons who may be insane 
or. suffering from epilepsy, and who might be relieved in 
the workhouse.’? There was no attempt, it will be seen, 
to define the word “imbecile.*» Recent proposals have 
taken a somewhat different form, and it may be useful, 
I think, to the Commission if I put on record an example 
of suggestions made for a closer definition. I take this 
example from a case recently before the Local Government 
Board. The proposal there runs thus: The persons for 
whose reception the joint workhouse shall be provided 
are: (i.) Epileptic persons who being chargeable to one of 
the combined Unions have not. been certified as lunatics ; 
and (ii.) Feeble-minded persons who being chargeable 
to one of the combined Unions have not been certified 
as lunatics; and (a) who by reason of mental deficiency 
are incapable of receiving proper benefit from ordinary 
instruction, or are incapable of using ordinary means 
or precautions for protecting themselves from injury 
or improper usage or treatment, or are incapable of 
maintaining themselves by work; and (b) who are, in 
the opinion of a medical officer of a workhouse of any of 
the combined Unions suitable persons for treatment in 
the joint workhouse. 


28. They are all uncertified ?—All uncertified in the 
sense in which I use the phrase. 


29. They must be paupers—they are all chargeable ? 
—Yes, all paupers—entirely paupers. 


30. Is there any other kind of Combination ?—The 
second variety of Combination is one which may be applied 
throughout England and Wales. I allude to it, because 
in the reference to the Commission there is mention of 
“training,’? and because in relation to that matter it 
may be desirable to draw attention to a mode of procedure 
which, though originally devised for another purpose, 
is not incapable of application to the special cireumstances 
of uncertified persons. In dealing with the subject of 
‘* training *: as a matter of Combination, I do not wish 
absolutely to exclude the possibility of action by a single 
Board of Guardians under the provisions to which I have 
previously referred. But, notwithstanding the existence 
of sufficient powers for the purpose, the practical likelihood 
of a “ training establishment as an institution set up 
for a particular Union hardly, perhaps, deserves considera- 
tion. 

31. You refer to schools ?—Yes, or Establishments 
such as the Reference to the Commission possibly would 
include under the word “‘ training.”* 


32. (Mr. Byrne.) What power have the Local- Govern- 
ment Board with regard to fixing the age at which children 
may be kept in school in Poor Law Schools ?—Th> maxi- 
mum age of children for Poor Law purposes is generally 
fixed by Statute. Sixteen, which is the age of emanci- 
pation, is very often named, as, for example, in th 
enactments relating to District Schools; but there are 
one or two instances in which, by special enactment, it 
is extended. 

33. It requires an enactment in each case where it 
has been extended. For instance, in the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, where you have recently raised it to 
eighteen, is that in the Metropolitan Poor Act ?—No, that 
is an instance of the exercise of a very much wider power, 
which deals with all classes of paupexs. 


t, 84. (Mr. Dickinson.) .What is the power under which 
you have authorised the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
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to detain feeble-minded children over sixteen to eighteen ? 
—Section 6 of the Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, enables the 
Board to establish asylums for all classes of paupers. 


35. Why do you stop at eighteen ?—I do not know. I 
am not here to discuss policy. 


36. (Mr. Byrne.) So far as power goes there would be the 
same power to extend it to eighteen ?—The power is 
clear in the particular cas>. An asylum may be required 
to be set up for any class of paupers. Then the action 
of the Local Government ~-Board becomes necessary for 
the definition of the people who are to be sent to the 
particular institution. 


37. (Mr. Dickinson.) But you cannot detain any class of 
paupers ?—No. 

38. Your provision you are acting under gives you some 
power of detaining these children until eighteen ?—What 
are you referring to? The only thing I know is an Order 
which empowered the Metropolitan Asylums Board to 
make provision for certain children, but there was nothing 
as to detention in that order. 


39. May I understand exactly what it diddo? It did 
not extend the power of detention beyond sixteen, but 
gave the power of maintenance beyond sixteen ?—I 
had better read the Order. By an Order of the 2nd April, 
1897, the Local Government Board after reciting that 
certain Unions and parishes had been combined into a 
district to be termed the Metropolitan Asylum District, 
and further reciting that it is expedient that the classes 
of poor thereinafter mentioned, and chargeable to Unions 
and parishes in the said district should be included amongst 
those for whose reception and relief the said district 
should be deemed to be formed, went on to provide as 
follows :—‘‘ Now, therefore, in pursuance of the powers 
given to us by the statutes in that behalf we, the Local 
Government Board, hereby order and direct that the 
following provision shall have effect, namely, the poor 
persons chargeable to some Union or parish in the Metro- 
politan Asylum District for whose reception and relief 
the said district shall be deemed to be formed, shall include 
the following classes of poor persons s0 chargeable.” 
Then various classes of children are specified. Afterwards 
th2 Order went on to say, ‘‘ Children who by reason of defect 
of intellect or physical infirmity cannot properly be trained 
in association with children in ordinary schools.” Then an 
Order of 4th March, 1903,dealing with that class of paupers, 
said: “ Provided that any person who is received in an asy- 
lum of the Board of Management of the said district before 
attaining the age of sixteen years as being a member of the 
class of children referred to in paragraph (d) of this Order ”2 
—that is the paragraph from which I last quoted—“ shall 
not be deemed by reason of age to have ceased to be 
a member of that class until such person shall have 
attained the age of twenty-one years.” 


40. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) It refers to the incidence 
of charge; it has nothing to do with detention ?—It 
means classification, It means that the particular class 
of paupers may be received into an institution under 
ths control of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


41. Up to that age ?—Yes. 


42. Therefore it is a question of charge simply ?—In a 
way the charge is included in it, of course, because these 
persons are paid for out of the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund. 

43. (Dr. Needham.) It does not mean that children 
up to sixteen who are of defective intellect can be detained 
against their will, and that by a recent Order of the Local 
Government Board the age is increased to eighteen 
for children detained against their will ?—I do not think 
that isso. The Order I referred to is one that carries 
on to twenty-one, the age at which thos who are origin- 
ally received as defective children may be kept in that 
class at a Metropolitan Asylum. 


44, (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) Tf parents choose to take 
their child away, it could not be kept.?—No» 


45. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Do I understand that qua the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, the Local Government 
Board claim to have the power, though they do not exer- 
cise it, to detain persons up to any age ?—No, they do not 
claim any general power to detain. Temporary deten- 
tion for the special purpos2 of removal to an asylum is 
permissible in the cas? of imbeciles who become 
dangerous. 
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46. Tney have merely power to provide for such 
persons ?—Yes. I had better refer to the Order. The 
words are: “‘ Caildren who by reason of defect of intellect 
or physical infirmity, cannot properly be trained in 
association with children in ordinary schools.” They are 
only dealt with there as a class of paupers ; not necessarily 
as imbeciles. 

47. (Mr. Dickinson.) All it does is to empower the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board to keep these persons, instead 
of sending them back to the workhouse ?—To have the 
charge of them really. 

48. Without that Order they would have to send them 
back to the workhouse ?—Without that Order they could 
not have dealt with them in the same way. This par- 
ticular class of persons was not under their jurisdiction as 
a class. 

49, (Mr. Hobhouse.) With that Order they can detain 
them up to eighteen ?—A child may remain in the class 
until the age of twenty-one. 

50. And no longer ?—Their future after twenty-one 
will depend upon the circumstances of each case. 


51. (Dr. Needham.) I understand they can retain them, 
but they cannot detain them ?—No, they cannot detain 
them unless they happen to be imbeciles who may be 
temporarily detained for the special purpose already 
mentioned. 

52. They can then only detain them under the Lunacy 
Acts, they cannot detain them under any Order of the 
Local Government Board ?—Yes, they can; temporarily 
for the spscial purpos> of facilitating recourss to the 
Lunacy Acts where a cas2 so requires. I shall come 
to that presently, and set it out in full, because that is 
rather important. 

53. (Chairman.) Perhaps we had better go on with Mr. 
Adrian’s evidence. Will you proceed with your descrip- 
tion of the provision relating to Combinations of this sort? 
—The Poor Law Acts, as regards the whole of England 
and Wales, confer powers for the formation of school 
districts for the maintenance of schools. These powers 
are derived in the main from the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1844. By Section 40 of that Act, the Local, Go- 
vernment Board are enabled, by Order, to combine Unions 
or parishes or parishes and Unions into school districts 
** for the management of any class or classes of infant 
poor not above the age of sixteen years, being chargeable 
to any such parish or Union, who are orphans or are 
deserted by their parents, or whose parents or surviving 
parent or Guardians are consenting to the placing of such 
children in the school.” For every such district a board 
of management is to. be constituted. The members are 
to be elected by the Guardians of the constituent Unions, 
and parishes “‘ at such periods, not exceeding three years, 
and in such proportions and in such manner ”’ as the Local 
Government Board direct. 

54. What are the functions of the Board of Manage- 
ment ?—A Board of Management has such of the powers 
of Guardians for the relief and management of the poor 
within any school, and for the appointment, payment and 
control of paid officers, as the Local Government Board 
direct. The legal and reasonable orders of the Board of 
Management are to be obeyed, and obedience thereto is 
to be enforced in the same manner, and by the same 
remedies and penalties, as the legal and reasonable orders of 
Guardians. The Local Government Board may direct the 
managers to purchase or hire or build, and to fit up and 
furnish, a building for the purpose of being used, or 
rendered suitable for the relief and management of the 
poor to be received into the school (Section 43). The 
managers must appoint, with the consent of the bishop 
of the diocese, at least one chaplain “‘ who shall be em- 
powered to superintend the religious instructicn of all the 
infant poor being under the control” of the Board of 
Management. The Local Government Board may issue 
rules and regulations for the government of the school, and 
its inmates, asifit were a workhouse. There are, in matters 
of religion, certain restrictions upon the scope of the 

_ regulations of the Local Government Board and the Board 
of Management. Inspectors of the Board of Education 
may at all times visit these schools and examine the 

' scholars (Section 43). Children may be received into a 

- school from parishes or Unions not in the Combination, 

and the costs of their maintenance, employment and in- 

. struction are to. be paid according to rates, and at times 

and in a manner, agreed upon by the Board of Management 
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with the approbation of the Local Government Board. 
With the exception of certain expenses.incurred in the 
relief of the children, and separately chargeable to. indi- 
vidual parishes or Unions (Section 51), the expenses. of 
the Board of Management are to be defrayed by. means 
of contributions from the constituent Unions and parishes, 
according to their annual assessable value (7 and 8 Vict., 
e. 101, Sections 46 and 47 ; 31 and 32 Vict., c. 122, Section 
11.) 


55. Have you anything to say about London, under 
this head ?—In London the cost of the maintenance 
of the children is a charge repayable out of the Metro- 
politan Common Poor Fund, and expenses incurred for 
the maintenance of a district school, in the purchase or 
hire of lands or buildings, the salaries of officers and all 
other common charges of the school, will be defrayed by 
contributions. from the Unions and ‘parishes. forming 
the district, as is provided in the Metropolitan Poor Act, 
1867, that is to say, in proportion to the annual assessable 
value of the property in the several Unions and parishes 
(30 Vict., c. 6, Sections 48 and 69.) But if, on any day, the 
number of children in a district school exceeds the number 
certified by the Local Government Board as the maximum 
number of children to be maintained in the school, no 
repayment shall be made out of the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund in respect of the maintenance during that day 
of the children so in excess. So much of the cost. of 
maintenance as is not repaid from the Metropolitan 
Common Poor Fund, shall be borne in such manner as the 
Local Government Board direct (Metropolitan Poor Act, 
1898). 


56. Before we pass on are you able to tell us at-all 
how many of these Combinations there are in England 
and Wales ?—I think there are about four or five. 


57. Can you give us illustrations of Combinations ?— 
It is rather unnecessary, I think, to give any examples of 
Combinations set up under the enactment. Such school 
districts as have been constituted have, of course, been 
formed for the requirements of other than uncertified 
persons. But, if, as a matter of policy, it should be 
thought that Combinations of this type could be usefully 
made available for the wants of children belonging to 
the class of uncertified persons, the machinery of control 
and regulation under the existing enactments would admit 
of ready adaptation to the change. 


58. What enactments are you referring to ?—Those 
that I have just read are mainly in the 7 and 8 Victoria, 
c. 101—that is the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1844. 


59. The next form of Combination about which you 
have to speak is one available for London only, is it not ? 
—I now come to the special organisation available tor 
London only. The London machinery was created by 
the Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867. By Section 5 it was 
enacted as follows :—‘‘Asylums to be supported and man- 
aged according to the provisions of this Act may be pro- 
vided under this Act for the reception and relief of the 
sick, insane, or infirm, or other class or classes of the 
poor, chargeable in Unions and parishes in the Metro- 
polis (and in this Act the term ‘asylum’ means an 
asylum provided under this Act).”» The Local Govern- 
ment Board may combine Poor Law Unions into districts, 
for each of which there will be an asylum or asylums, as 
the Local Government Board direct, and for the asylum 
or asylums there is to be a body of managers with a com- 
mon seal and power to hold land (Sections 7 and 8), ‘The 
managers are to be pactly elective and partly nominated. 
The former are to be elected by the Guardians of the con- 
stituent Poor Law Unions. Tne latter are to be nomi- 
nated by the Local Government Board. © Where the 
asylum is provided for reception and relief of the insane, 
the Commissioners in Lunacy may appoint one of their 
body, or a Special Commissioner, who may attend 
meetings of the managers, and take part in their proceed- 
ings, but may not vote (30 Vict., c, 6, Section 30.) 


60. What powers or duties are or may be given to mana- 
gers of an asylum district? The managers may be directed 
to purchase or hire, or to build and in either case to fit up 
a building for the asylum; and for the purposes of the 
asylum they have the powers of Guardians for the purchase 
or hiring of lands or buildings (Sections 15 and 16); and 
are to provide the necessary fixtures, turniture and con- 
veniences (Section 20). The Local Government Board 
may direct that a building in use as a workhouse may with 
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suitable alterations be used for an asylum (Section 18.) 
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maintenance and management of inmates (Section 22) and 
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the asylum (Section 25) and in the exercise and discharge 
of all their powers and duties they are subject to orders 
of the Local Government Board in like manner as 
Guardians are under the Poor Law Acts (Section 28). 
The mode of admission of persons into the asylum is to be 
such as the Local Government Board direct (Section 21), 
and the Local Government Board may issue rules for the 
government of the asylum and the inmates (Section 23). 


61. What rules apply to the expenses of managers ?— 
The expenses incurred by the managers, in purchasing, 
hiring, building, repairing and fitting up buildings, in 
rent or other compensation for the use of a workhouse 
as an asylum; in providing fixtures, furniture, conveni- 
ences, medicines, medical and surgical appliances, other 
necessaries for keeping the asylum in proper order, and 
salaries and maintenance of officers are to be defrayed by 
contributions from the constitutent Poor Law Unions 
(Sections 31), on the basis of the assessable value of the 
property comprised in the Poor Law Unions (Section 55), 
Expenses incurred by the managers ia food, clothing, main- 
tenance, care, treatment, relief and burial of inmates are 
to be separately charged to the respective Poor Law Unions 
from which the inmates are sent (Section 32): 


62. Have you anything to say at this stage about the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund ?—These provisions 
concerning expenses are subject to the effect of other pro- 
visions creating and regulating the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund which is formed by contributions from the 
Metropolitan Poor Law Unions and is managed by a Re- 
ceiver appointed by the Local Government Board. 
Upon this fund the following (among other) expenses 
are chargeable, namely, expenses. incurred for the 
maintenance of insane poor in asylums under the Act; 
and for the salaries of all officers employed by the mana- 
gers provided the appointments have been sanctioned by 
the Local Government Board. (Section 69). After each 
half-yearly audit the auditor is to certify to the Local 
Government Board the amount actually expended by each 
Poor Law Union for expenses repayable out of the Metro- 
politan Gommon Poor Fund. The Local Government 
Board then direct the receiver to re-pay out of the fund to 
the Guardians the sums so expended (Section 70). 


63. What are the buildings which may be provided 
by this form of combination ?—I have stated that the 
special organisation applied to London may be used for 
the provision of asylums. But the same powers are 
made clearly available by Section 40 of the Divided 
Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act 1876 for the 
provision of workhouses or other buildings for the reception 
of any class or classes of the poor chargeable in London. 
And an Asylum may include a ship, vessel, hut, tent, or 
other temporary erection (34 Vict. c. 15). 


64. (Mr. Byrne.) Would it include such a thing as a 
labour colony for epileptics, or for sane pauper epileptics ? 
—Provided they were housed, certainly, but they must 
be housed. Housing is the primary end of all Combina- 
tions. 


65. But it is not confined to a house ?—No. 


66. A farm would be included a eee housing 
accommodation attached to it. 


67. So the Local Government Board would have full 
power to direct the establishment of epileptic colonies 
in London if they thought it necessary ?—For paupers. 


68. Or a feeble-minded colony for paupers ?—For 
paupers, Yes. 


69. (Chatrman.) Now perhaps you will give some 
account of the Metropolitan Asylum District. I think 
it was formed was it not after the Metropolitan Poor Act 
1867 ?—Yes. Under the Metropolitan Poor Act 1867 
the Poor Law Board by an Order dated the 15th of May, 
in that year formed the several Poor Law Unions wholly 
or for the greater part included within the Metropolis 
into the Metropolitan Asylum District for the reception 
and relief of (among other classes) the poor who being 
chargeable to a Poor Law Union are insane. The asylum 
district was placed under a Board/ of Management and 
after the provision by this Board of suitable premises 
for use as asylums at Caterham and Leavesden, regula- 
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tions were issued by the Poor Law Board on the 6th of 
October 1870. 


70. What do you say about these regulations 7— 
These regulations are no longer in force and it would not 
be practicable within reasonable limits to give a suffici- 
ently complete summary of the existing regulations 
affecting the asylum district. But it may be useful to 
draw attention to some of the principal features in the 
code of regulations so far as regards uncertified persons. 
The persons eligible for admission to the asylums at 
Caterham and Leavesden are thus described: ‘‘ The insane 
paupers to be admitted into the asylum shall be such 
harmless persons of the chronic or imbecile class as could 
be lawfully retained in a workhouse, but no dangerous: 
or curable persons such as would, under the statutes in 
that behalf, require to be sent to a lunatic asylum shall 
be admitted.”” That was provided for in an Order of the 
10th February 1875. 


71. Will you describe the mode of admission into an 
asylum ?—Each pauper is to be admitted upon an Order 
filled up and signed by the clerk to the Guardians of the 
Poor Law Union from which he is sent to the asylum. The 
Order of admission must be accompanied by a certificate 
signed by the medical officer (either of the workhouse or 
district as the case may be) of the Poor Law Union to which 
the pauper is chargeable and also by a report signed by 
the Chairman or vice-Chairman of the Board of Guardians. 
The certificate records the medical officer’s opinion that 
the pauper is a chronic and harmless lunatic, idiot, or 
imbecile, such as might be lawfully retained in a work- 
house. It also gives the grounds for this opinion in facts 
observed by the certifying medical officer and facts com- 
municated to him by others. The certificate is further 
intended to show that the pauper is not suffering from 
any contagious or infectious disease, and that the journey 
to the asylum is not likely to prove detrimental to him. 
The report which must also accompany the Order of ad- 
mission must be to the effect that the Guardian who 
signs it, having personally seen the pauper, declares that 
the Guardian is satisfied that the pauper is a proper per- 
son to be sent to the asylum. The certificate and report 
may, however, be dispensed with where a pauper lunatic 
is discharged under Section 25 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, 
from an institution for lunatics and is sent directly to one 
of the managers’ asylums with an Order accompanied 
by a certificate of the medical officer of the institution. 
Also the managers may without any such Order as is 
above described transfer an insane pauper from one to 
another of their asylums. That is provided for by an 
Order of the 25th May, 1899. The greater part of the 
other regulations is contained in Orders of the 10th 
February, 1875, and 3rd January, 1891. 


72. What have you to say about the management of 
the inmates and the rules for discipline ?—The pauper 
inmates of an asylum are to be classed as the Asylum Com- 
mittee, with the advice of their medical superintendent, 
direct. But the sexes are to be kept separate and to 
each sex its. proper wards and yards are to be assigned. 
The regulations declare that, subject to their provisions, 
the guidance, government and control of the asylum, 
and of the paupers as wellas the officers, assistants, servants 
and others shall be exercised by the Board of Manage- 
ment, except so far as these matters may be delegated 
by the managers to the Asylum Committee. A few simple 
rules are made for the discipline of the pauper inmates, 
A pauper inmate may have visitors by permission of the 
medical superintendent, or (in his absence) his assistant. 
Without the medical superintendent’s sanction, no 
article of food or liquor shall be allowed to be given to or 
left with, or for, a pauper inmate. Books and papers 
disapproved by the Asylum Committee must not be read 
or retained by the pauper inmates. A pauper inmate 
must not have in his possession any matches or other 
articles of a combustible nature. - Those regulations 
are, for the most part, contained in an order of 10th 
February, 1875. 


73. What are the rules for the discharge of inmates ? 
—The regulations in effect provide that the Asylum Com- 
mittee, acting under the advice of the medical superinten- 
dent, may discharge any pauper. The clerk of the asylum 
is to give notice of the proposed discharge to the Board 
of Guardians of the Poor Law Union to which the pauper 
is chargeable as well as to his nearest known relatives 
The Guardians are to take proper steps for his removal ; 
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but, if they do not, the Asylum Committee may cauce 
the pauper to be removed at the expense of the Guardians 
to the workhouse from which he was sent to the asylum. 
When the Guardians direct’ the discharge of a pauper 
‘chargeable to their Poor Law Union, he is to be thereupon 
discharged unless the medical superintendent is of opinion 
that the discharge cannot take place without injury to 
the pauper. In that case, the direction of the Guardians is 
not to be acted upon until the opinion has been com- 
municated to the Guardians and their further directions 
have been received. A pauper may leave the asylum 
after his parent or next of kin has given to the Board of 
Management, the Asylum Committee, or the Guardians of 
the Poor Law Union to which the pauper was chargeable, 
a satisfactory undertaking to provide for the removal, 
charge, and maintenance of the pauper with due care 
and attention while the malady continues. 


74. Are there any exceptions to these rules with regard 
to discharge ?—The regulations are not to apply to paupers 
who after admission become dangerous to themselves or 
others. In these cases — and I have already referred 
to them as involving a power of temporary deten- 
tion—the medical superintendent is to give or cause to 
be given notice to the relieving officer ofthe Poor Law 
Union to which the pauper is chargeable, and the 
relieving officer is thereupon to take the proper steps 
for the removal of the pauper to a lunatic asylum. 


75. Have you anything further to note about the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board ?—I might perhaps repeat 
what I have already said, that the functions of the Metro- 
_ politan Asylums Board, by Orders dated the 2nd April, 
1897, and 4th March, 1903, were extended to, amongst 
other classes of poor children, those who by reason of 
defect of intellect or physical infirmity cannot properly 
be trained in association with children in ordinary schools. 


76. That is all you want to say about indoor relief ?— 
Yes. I have now to give an account of the more im- 
portant enactments and rules which relate to the outdoor 
relief of uncertified persons. Attention has already been 
drawn to the wide powers which the Local Government 
Board derive from the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, 
as regards the management or relief of the poor. These 
powers are exercisable by means of rules, orders, or regula- 
tions. They are also supplemented by express enact- 
ments relating to that kind of relief which is classed as 
out-door relief. 


77. What are the statutory powers of the Local Govern- 
ment Board with regard to out-door relief ?—In Section 
52 of the 4 and 5 Wm. IV., c. 76, there is a recital which 
is not without interest. ‘A practice,” says the section, 
*“ has obtained of giving relief to persons or their families 
who at the time of applying for or receiving such relief 
were wholly or partially in the employment of individuals, 
and the relief of the able-bodied and their families is in 
many places administered in modes productive of evil in 
other respects.” The section then recognises that diffi- 
culty may arise in case any immediate and universal 
remedy is attempted to be applied. It afterwards pro- 
‘ceeds to enact that the Local Government Board may, by 
their rules, orders, or regulations, declare to what extent, 
and for what period relief to be given to able-bodied per- 
sons, or to their families in any particular parish or Union 
-may be administered out of the workhouse by payments 
in money or with food or clothing in kind, or partly in 
kind and partly in money, and in what proportion, to 
what persons or class of persons, at what times and places, 
on what conditions and in what manner such out-door 
relief may be afforded. All relief contrary to the orders 
of the Central Authority is declared to be unlawful and is 
made subject to disallowance. But if in any particular 
instance of emergency the Guardians depart from the 
Orders, and within 15 days after the departure report it 
and the grounds to the Local Government Board, and they 
approve, or if the relief is in food, temporary lodging, or 
medicine, and is so reported, the relief if otherwise lawful 
shall not be unlawful or subject to disallowance. 


-78; Are there any other enactments ?—By a subsequent 
section the independent powers of overseers in the matter 
of relief are restricted to cases of sudden and urgent 
necessity: In any such case the overseer is required to 
give such temporary relief as the case requires in articles 
of absolute necessity but not in money (Section 54). With 
these enactments, it is also proper to notice a provision 
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which, though not of much practica. value at the present 
time, has not yet been expressly repealed. This is to be 
found in Section 27 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1834, which empowers two Justices to direct by order that 
relief shall be given to any adult person who from old age 
or infirmity of body is wholly unable to work, without 
requiring that he shall reside in the workhouse. The 
power is exercisable subject to the condition that one of the 
Justices must certify, in the order, of his own knowledge, 
that the person is wholly unable to work, and that the 
person is lawfully entitled to relief in the Union and desires 
to receive it out of the workhouse. 


79. Is the power exercised ?—Very rarely, I think. I 
should say it is almost obsolete: 


80. What have you to say about the cases of uncertified 
persons as affected by these various powers ?—The Statute 
of the 43rd of Elizabeth, as was pointed out by Lord 
Lindley in the case of the Attorney General v. The 
Guardians of the Poor of the Merthyr Tydfil Union 
(L. R. 1900 1 Ch. 516; 69 L. J. Ch. 299) had placed in a 
special class the lame, impotent, old, blind, and such others 
as were poor and not able to work. For these relief was 
to be found without work, so that the claim of uncertified 
persons to relief of this kind is clearly recognised, and 
this recognition has resulted in various exceptions from 
the provisions of the two principal Orders now in force for 
the control of out-door relief. 


81. I think those Orders are the Out-door Relief 
Prohibitory Order and the Out-door Relief Regulation 
Order ?—Yes. 


82. Do you want to say anything about the Out-door 
Relief Prohibitory Order ?—The Out-door Relief Prohibi- 
tory Order of the 21st December, 1844, which in its original 
form, or in the form of orders modelled upon its provisions, 
applies to the greater part of England and Wales outside 
London, and some towns of importance or peculiar cir- 
cumstances contains exceptions in favour of cases of bodily 
or mental infirmity. For example, the requirement in the 
first article that every able-bodied person requiring relief 
shall be relieved in the workhouse, together with his 
wife, if resident with him, and such of his family as 
may be resident with him and not. in employment, is 
subject to exception where the relief is required on account 
of any bodily or mental infirmity affecting the person or 
any of his family. Article 2 introduces a condition 
affecting the exception, by requiring a special entry 
in the minutes of the nature of the infirmity and, if the 
Guardians think fit, a medical certificate, of which a copy 
shall also be entered on the minutes. Then Article 3, 
which prohibits non-resident relief, admits of exceptions 
in the case of bodily or mental infirmity, and in the case 
of a child under the age of sixteen in a workhouse or 
establishment for the education of pauper children. 
Further, Article 5, which prohibits the payment by the 
Guardians of a p2uper’s rent, mak>s an exception in the 
case of any shelter or temporary lodgings procured in any 
case of mental imbecility. The Order lastly authorises 
relief to be given by way of loan in cases within the 
exceptions to Articles 1 and 3. 


83. What do you want to say with regard to the Out- 
door Relief Regulation Order ?—The Out-door Relief 
Regulation Order of the 14th December, 1852, also re- 
cognises the exceptional nature of cases which would 
include those of uncertified persons. Thus an excep- 
tion to the prohibition of the payment of the expenses 
of conveyance of poor persons is allowed, in the case of 
a person conveyed to or from a district school, a hospital 
or infirmary, a lunatic asylum or licensed house. Again, 
the prohibition of the payment of rent is subject to an 
exception similar to that in the other Order. So, too, in 
the case of non-resident relief. And where relief is 
given on account of bodily or mental infirmity, the 
prohibition in Article 5 of relief to an able-bodied male 
person, while employed for wages or other hire or re- 
muneration, and the requirement that every such person, 
if relieved out of the workhouse shall be set to work, 
will not apply. Relief in certain cases within this Order 
may be given by way of loan. 


84. What have you to say about the out-door relief 
to uncertified persons ?—Although these principal Orders 
may be said to give the Guardians a free hand, where 
their assistance is invoked on account of infirmity such 
as an uncertified person would exhibit, it is rather in 
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various special enactments that mention of the particular 
needs of this classis to be found. An example is furnished 
by Section 21 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1867. 
That enactment empowers the Guardians to provide for 
the reception, maintenance, and instruction of any 
adult pauper, being blind or deaf and dumb in any hospital 
or institution established for the reception of persons 
suffering under such infirmities, and to pay the charges 
incurred in the conveyance of the pauper to and from 
the same as well as those incurred in his maintenance, 
support and instruction therein. For children similarly 
afflicted provision is made by the Poor Law (Certified 
Schools) Act, 1862. ‘‘ School” in that very important 
Act is defined by Section 10 as extending to any institution 
established for the instruction of blind, deaf, dumb, 
lame, deformed or idiotic persons. 


85. Will you give some account of the Poor Law 
Act of 1862 with regard to certified schools ?—The 
Guardians of a Poor Law Union under this Act may send 
a child who is an orphan, or deserted by his or her parents 
or surviving parent, or one whose parents or surviving 
parent consent, to a certified school supported wholly 
or partially by voluntary subscriptions, and may pay 
the expenses incurred in the maintenance, clothing and 
education of the child, its conveyance to and fro, and 
in case of death the expenses of its burial (25 and 26 Vict., 
c. 43, Sections 1 and 6), and if the parent, step-parent, 
nearest adult relative or next of kin, or failing any of 
these, the god-parent of a child not belonging to the 
Established church, and relieved in a workhouse or district 
school, make application to the Local Government Board, 
they may order the child to be sent to a certified school 
of the religion to which the child is proved to belong 
(29 and 30 Vict., c. 113, Section 14). Also in the case of 
a deserted child or an orphan child, on behalf of whom 
no relative, next of kin, step-parent or god-parent makes 
application, the Local Government Board may make the 
required Order on being satisfied that there is reason- 
able ground for their doing so. (3I and 32 Vict., c. 122, 
Section 23), As regards consent, that of the mother, 
if she has the care, custody or possession of the child, 
will suffice where the child is illegitimate (31 and 32 Vict., 
c. 122, Section 23). The amount payable by the Guardians 
in the case of a child sent to a certified school must not 
exceed such rate of payment as may be sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board for pauper children sent to 
the school (45 and 46 Vict., c. 58, Section 13). The 
Local Government Board, on the application of the 
managers, and after an examination of and report upon 
the school, may certify that the school is fitted for the 
reception of such children as may be sent there by the 
Guardians. The Local Government Board are also 
empowered to withdraw their certificate, (25 and 26 
Vict,, c. 43, Section 2). The Local Government Board, 
if of opinion that any person is aggrieved hy any child 
being sent to or kept at a certified school, may. order 
the child to be removed (Section 3). Every school in 
which a child is received must be open to the visitation 
and inspection of an inspector appointed by the Local 
Government Board. The Guardians by whom a child 
has been sent to a school may also appoint a Guardian to 
visit and inspect (Section 4). ‘‘ The Guardians may at 
any time at their discretion, and shall upon the 
requisition of the managers of the school, or upon the 
withdrawal of the certificate, cause any 
such child to be removed from any such school and 
brought back to their parish or Union” (Section 5). 
The Guardians may not keep a child in a school against 
its will, if the child be above the age of fourteen, or 
against the will of the parents or surviving parent, what- 
ever the age of the child (Section 7.) A child must not 
be sent to a school conductea on tne principies of a 


religious denomination to which the child does not belong. 
(Section 9.) 


86. May the Guardians send the children to any other 
Special schools ?—The Guardians of a Poor Law Union 
may, with the approval of the Local Government Board, 
send certain deaf and dumb or blind children to suitable 
schools, though the schools may not have been certified 
(31 and 32 Vict., c. 122, Section 42.) But the Guardians’ 
power in this respect is limited to children under the age 
of sixteen who are idiots or imbeciiés resident in a work- 
house or institution to which they have been sent from a 


workhouse, or boarded out by the Guardians (56 and 57° 
Vict., c. 42, Section 13.) i 


87. We should like to. know something with regard to 
the Guardians’ powers as to defective.and. epileptic. chil- 
dren ?—As regards. pauper children ...who.-are defective 
or epileptic, the Elementary Education (Defective and 
Epileptic Children) Act,.1899, by Section 9 empowers . 
Boards of Guardians to contribute such of the expenses . 
of providing, enlarging or maintaining any certified 
Special class or school under the Act as are certified by 
the Board of Education to. have been incurred wholly or . 
partly in respect of scholars taught at the class or school, 
who are either resident in a workhouse or in an institution 
to which they have been sent by the Guardians from a 
workhouse or boarded out by the Guardians. (62 and 63 
Vict., c. 32, Section 9.). Nothing in this Act imposes a 
duty on aSchool Authority to receive in a Special class 
or school a child who is resident in a workhouse or in any 
institution to which he has been sent by the Guardians 
from a workhouse or boarded out by the Guardians, 
unless the Guardians are willing to contribute towards 
the expenses of the education and maintenance of the 
child such sum as may be agreed on between the Authori- 
ties concerned. (62 and. 63 Vict., c. 32, Section 10.) - 
Children to whom these provisions apply are defective 
children, that is to say, children who not being imbecile 
and not being merely dull or backward are defective in ~ 
this sense, namely, that by reason of mental or physical — 
defect they are incapable of receiving proper benefit 
from the instruction in the ordinary public Elementary 
schools, but are not incapable by reason of the defect of | 
receiving benefit from instruction in such special classes 
or schools as are mentioned in the Act; and epileptic © 
children, that is to say, children who not being idiots or ~ 
imbeciles are unfit by reason of severe epilepsy to attend 
the ordinary public Elementary schools. (62 and 63 Vict. 
c. 32, Section 1.) 


88. Have the Guardians other powers for meeting 
the requirements of uncertified persons ?—The Guardians’ 
may have recourse to more general and very wide’ powers » 
for meeting the wants of uncertified persons, whether 
children or adults. The Guardians with the consent of ~ 
the Local Government Board may pay any sum of money“ 
as an annual subscription towards the support and main-. 
tenance of any public hospital or infirmary, the reception 
of sick, diseased, disabled or wounded persons, or of per- 
sons suffering from any permanent or natural infirmity. 
(14 and 15 Vict., ¢. 105, Section 4.). In London. a Beard. 
of Guardians withi the consent of the Local Government » 
Board may enter into arrangements with any ‘public -° 
general hospital or dispensary in their Poor Law Union ° 
to receive and treat pauper patients on terms to be ar- 
ranged between the Board of Guardians with the ‘sanction. 
of the Local Government Board and the authorities of 
the hospital or: dispensary. (32 and 33 Vict., c. 63, Sec- ~ 
tion 16.) By Section 10 of the Poor Law ‘Act. 1879, the: . 
power of subscribing to hospitals is extended so as. to. 
authorise the Guardians, with the consent-of the Local.- 
Government Board, to. subscribe towards any. asylum. .- 
or institution for, blind persons,-or for deaf. or ‘dumb: 
persons, or for persons suffering from any permanent 
or natural infirmity, or towards any association or society 
for aiding such persons, or for providing nurses, or for. 
aiding girls or boys in service or towards any other. asylum. 
or institution which appears to the Guardians with the | 
consent of the. Local Government Board to-be caleulated.. 
tu render uceful aid in the administration of the relief of . 
the poor. To this enactment is appended the-previso - 
that nothing therein contained shall-authorise. any) suk. 
scription to any asylum or institution unless. the Local.. 
Government Board be satisfied that the paupers under. 
the Guardians, have or could,.have. assistance therein.in: 
case of necessity. (42 and 43) Vict., c..54, Section 10.). 
These powers, it may. be, added, extend to subscription . 
to_ associations or societies for the prevention of cruelty . 
to children, ,(4 Edw. VIL., ¢..15, Section 26,)> «5 sos [eu 


89, What. powers have the Local Government. Board 
with regard to proprietary establishments for the reception 
of poor persons ?—The Statute 12 Vict., cap. 13, is’ en=., 
titled, ‘‘ An Act to provide a more effectual regulation and 
control. over the maintenance of poor persons. in : houses. 
not being workhouses of any Union or-parish.’’? The Act. 


- erapowers the Local Government Board to make and. issue’ » 
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rules, orders and regulations for the management and 
government of any house or establishment wherein any 
poor person is lodged, boarded, or maintained for hire or 
remuneration under a contract between the proprietor and 
the Guardians. The power of the Local Government 
Board is exerciseable in the like manner and to the same 
extent as in the case of other rules, orders and regulations. 
County lunatic asylums, registered hospitals or licensed 
houses for lunatics are excepted from the operation of this 
enactment. So also are charitable institutions supported 
by public subscriptions. (12 Vict., c. 13, Sections 1 and 
2.) The Local Government Board may prohibit the recep- 
tion or retention of any poor person or class of poor persons 
in any such house or establishment. They may remove 
officers, servants or assistants. They may issue any order 
which they deem necessary for regulating the mode of 
contracting. They may appoint, with remuneration to 
be paid by the Guardians of the Poor Law Unions from 
which paupers are sent, a person either temporarily or 
permanently to visit and inspect any house or establish- 
ment, and the pauper inmates, and to report on the visit 
and inspection. (Section 7.) A Justice of the Peace 
may also visit and inspect. (Section 8.) 


90. Do you wish to draw attention to any special powers 
of the Guardians with respect to idiots ?—The Guardians 
under Section 13 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1868, 
may, with the consent of the Local Government Board, 
send an idiotic pauper to an asylum or establishment for 
the reception and relief of idiots maintained at the charge 
of the county rate or by public subscription. The Guar- 
dians also, with the consent of the Local Government 
Board, may send any idiotic, imbecile or insane pauper 
who may lawfully be detained in a workhouse to the 
workhouse of any other Poor Law Union with the consent 
of the Guardians of the last-mentioned Poor Law Union, 
and pay the cost of the maintenance, clothing, and lodging 
of the pauper in the asylum, establishment or workhouse 
as well as the cost of his conveyance thereto or his removal 
therefrom and the expenses of his burial when necessary. 
(31 and 32 Vict., c. 122, Section 13.) With this provision 

_ is to be read Section 15 of the Idiots Act, 1886, which is to 
the effect that nothing in that Act is to operate to deprive 
the Guardians of any Union of the power of sending pauper 
idiots or imbeciles to hospitals, institutions and licensed 
houses registered under the Act, or from receiving in 
respect of such idiots or imbeciles such sums of money 
as shall from time to time be granted by Parliament 
towards the maintenance and care of pauper lunatics, as 
if the same idiots and imbeciles were pauper lunatics. 
Any hospital, institution or licensed house which at the 
passing of the Act was devoted exclusively to the care, 
education and training of idiots or imbeciles may be 
registered under the Idiots Act, 1886, and all idiots and 
imbeciles lawfully retained therein at the passing of the 

-Act may continue to be so retained without further 
certification. (49 and 50 Vict., c. 25, Section 8.) Among 
other provisions of the Lunacy Acts which are made in- 
applicable to establishments registered under the Idiots 
Act, 1886, are those relating to orders, certificates or 
reports necessary for the reception, detention or treatment 
of lunatics. (49 and 50 Vict., c. 25, Section 11.) For the 


purposes of the Idiots Act, 1886, the words ‘‘ Hospital ”’ 


and “Institution? mean any hospital or institution or 
part of a hospital or institution (not being an asylum for 
lunatics) wherein idiots and imbeciles are received and 
supported wholly or partly by voluntary contributions, or 
“by any charitable bequest or gift or by applying the 
excess of payments of some patients for or towards the 
support, provision, or benefit of other patients. (49 and 
50 Vict., c. 25, Section 7.) 

91. May I say at this point, you have quoted a very 
large number of Acts of Parliament and Sections of them, 
and it would be very convenient to the Commission if 
you could let us have a statutory index to your evidence— 
{ mean a list of the Acts and the subjects to which they 
vefer—just a short statement ?—Yes. You do not mean 
an index of reference to the questions and answers. 


92. No ; simply just a list of the Acts to which you refer 
and the Sections, and perhaps just roughly the subject to 
which they refer ?—Yes. Of course they all appear in the 
evidence. (The Index was subsequently cent in. Vide 
Appendix Papers, p. 643, post.) 

93. That, I think, concludes the portion of your evidence 
that relates to the pauper classes ?—Yes. 
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94. We have finished your evidence so far as 


Amel s. 


the pauper classes are concerned, and we now come 4drian, Esq., 
COBAr Ee: 


I think, to those who are not of the pauper class. 
I think you would like to draw the atteniion of the 
Commission to some provisions with regard to these people 
—the uncertified persons not of the pauper class 7—An 
example may be cited from the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Act, 1904. Injury within the contemplation of 
that Act may extend to in‘ury to or loss of sight or hearing, 
or limb,or ozgan of the body, and any mental derangement. 
A place of safety fo: a child in respect of whom an offence 
of cruelty has been committed may be a workhouse, and 
Boards of Guardians must provides for the reception of 
children brought thither, the master must receive a child 
authorised by a Justice to be taken to the workhouse and 
expenses incurred in respect of the child are to be deemed 
to be expenses incurred in the relief of the poor. (Section 
5, Sub-section 4). Toe Guardians may out of the funds 
under their control pay the reasonable costs and expenses 
of procesdings which they have directed to be takea under 
the Act in regard to the assault, ill-treatment, neglect, 
abandonment, or exposure of any child (Section21). The 
Guardians may also pay the costs of prosecutions for ill- 
treatment of servants or apprentices, or bodily injury to 
persons under sixteen, where two Justices certify that the 
prosecution ought in the interests of justice to be con- 
ducted by the Guardian; (24 Vict. c. 100, Section 73). 
Another instance that may be mentioned is the use made 
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of the workhouse as a place of reception,relief and detention. 


of an alleged lunatic (Lunacy Act, 1890, Section 20.) By 
the General Order of the Poor Law Commissioners of 3rd 
December, 1841, provision was made for facilitating the 
identification of children supposed to have strayed, or 
insane persons wandering abroad, whose friends and rela- 
tions are unknown and who have been received into any 
workhouse. Descriptive notices are to be forthwith affixed 
on the outer gate of the workhouse and sent to each of the 
three nearest police stations, and if, at the expiration of 
twenty-four hours after the reception of the child or insane 
person into the workhouse, no claim or inquiry is made, 
other copies of the notice are to be prepared and furnished 
to the police. 


95. Will you explain to us the effect of the law as regards 
certain consequences of the allowance of medical relief ?— 
By the Medical Relief Disqualification Removal Act, 1885, 
a person who has in any part of the United Kingdom re- 
ceived for himself or for any member of his family any 
medical or surgical assistance, or any medicine at the ex- 
pense of any Poor Rate shall not by reason thereof be 
deprived of any right to be registered or to vote either (a) 
as a Parliamentary voter ; or (6) as a voter at any municipal 
election ; or (c) as a burgess ; or (d) as a voter at any elec- 
tion to an office under the provisions of any Statute. This, 
however, does not apply to the election of (a) any Guardian 
of the Poor; or (b) of any member of any parochial board 
in Scotland ; or (c) of any other body acting in the distri- 
bution of relief to the poor from the Poor Rate (48 and 49 
Vict., c. 46, Section 2.) ‘ Medical and sirgical assistance”’ 
shall include all medical and surgical attendance and all 
matters and things supplied by or on the recommendation 
of the Medical Officer having authority to give such attend- 
ance and recommendation at the expense of any Poor Rate 
(Section 4.) The effect of these enactments was considered 
by the High Court in the case of Kirkhouse ». Blakeway 
(50 W.R. 205; 71 L.J.K.B. 130.) In that case the voter’s 
wife had been maintained as a pauper patient in the county 
lunatic asylum. He had contriduted nothing towards 
her maintenance. The Revising Barrister rejected the 
claim, because he thouzht that the permanent maintenance 
of alunatic orimbecile was distinguishable from the medical 
treatment of a patient under a temporary attack of mental 
diseas> and that such maintenance was not medical assist- 
ance within the meaning of the Statute. He thought it 
analogous to the maintenance of a disabled or crippled 
pauper in the workhous>, and that such medical assistance, 
if any, as was rendered to the patient was an incident addi- 
tional to the maintenance. Mr. Justice Channell, in giving 
the judgment of the High Court, said, “‘ It seems to us that 
in all cases in which relief is given which is more or less of 
the nature both of medical relief and ordinary relief, a 
question of fact arises for the decision of the Revising 
Barrister. Where in consequence of illness (and insanity 
is undoubtedly illness) a voter or a member of his family 
whom he is bound to support is given medical relief, it is 
not the less medical relief because a certain amount of 
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ordinary sustenance is given as well as medicine. And so 
where a pauper in a workhouse is removed to the infirmary 
in consequence of his illness he would, whilst in the in- 
firmary, still be receiving relief other than medical relief 
within ‘the meaning of the Statute. It would be a 
question of fact for the Revising Barrister in all such cases 
what the real character of the relief was and which kind 
was merely incidental to the other. Where a member of 
a voter’s family is attacked with insanity and in conse- 
quence removed to an asylum at the expense of the Union, 
we should have no doubt, and the Revising Barrister in this 
case seems to have had no doubt that the case was in the 
first instance one of medical relief. But where the insane 
person (being a person for whose support the voter is liable) 
remains permanently in the asylum and no payment is 
made by the voter, we think a question of fact arises as to 
whether the relief has not become ordinary relief as dis- 
tinguished from medical. Where any payment is made, 
even although it is not as great as the cost to the Union of 
the maintenance of the lunatic in the asylum, the inference 
might fairly be drawn that there is no ordinary relief ; but 
this is for the Barrister. Where the relief has continued 
for a long time without any payment whatever we cannot 
say that the barrister is wrong in coming to the conclusion 
that the voter is in receipt of relief other than medical relief. 
. . . Tne appeal must be dismissed.” 

96. What is your final evidence under this heading ?— 
It may be convenient to note the effect of Section 2 of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1848, which enables the 
Guardians if they think proper to pay for any medical or 
other assistance rendered to any poor person on the 
happening of any accident, bodily casualty, or sudden 
illness although no order has been given by them or any 
other of their officers or by the overseers. 

97. I think you propose. to draw attention to some 
miscellaneous matters which may be considered apart 
from the previous headings of your evidence that we have 
gone through. I hbelieve, in the first place, you want to say 
something about inspection ?—There are various matters 
which are not easily grouped under the headings already 
mentioned, but which deserve some mention. The power 
of inspection conferred upon the Central Authority is one 
of these matters. - Section 20 of the Poor Law Board Act, 
1847, is to the effect that inspectors appointed by the 
Gentral Authority shall be entitled to visit and inspect 
every workhouse or place’ wherein any poor person in 
receipt of relief shall be lodged, and to attend every 
Board of Guardians and every parochial and other. local 
meeting held for the relief of the poor, and to take part in 
the proceedings, but not to vote at such board or meeting. 
For their local inquiries, the inspectors may summon 
before them such persons as they may think necessary for 
the purpose of being examined before them upon any 
matter concerning the administration of the laws relating 
to the Relief of the Poor, or any other matter placed by law 
under the control or regulation of the Local Government 
Board, or for the purpose of producing and verifying upon 
oath, any books, contracts, agreements, accounts, writings 
or copies of the same in any wise relating to such matter, 
and not relating to or involving any question of title to any 
lands, tenements or hereditaments not being the property 
of any parish or Union, and may examine any person whom 
they shall so summon, or who shall voluntarily come before 
them to be examined upon any such matter upon oath, 
which each of the said inspectors shall be empowered to 
administer, or instead of administering on oath the inspec- 
tor may require the party examined to make and subscribe 
a declaration of the truth of the matter respecting which 
he shall have been or shall be so examined. . . . Provided 
always that no person shall be required in obedience to 
any such summons to go or travel more than ten miles 
from his place of abode. 


98. What are the principal rules with regard to visita- 
tion by Guardians ?—For the visitation of workhouses by 
Boards of Guardians the General Consolidated Order of the 
24th of July, 1847, which either by its direct application 
or in the form of regulations modelled upon its provisions 
regulates all Poor Law establishments which are not of a 
character needing special rules, requires the appointment 
of one or more Visiting Committees. Article 148 directs 
that each of the committees shall carefully examine the 
workhouse or workhouses of the Ynion once in every week 
at least, inspect the last reports of the chaplain and 
medical officer, examine the stores, afford, so far as is 
practicable, to the inmates an opportunity of making 
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complaints, and investigate any complaints that may be 
made to them.. Where Boards of Guardians neglect to 
appoint a Visiting Committee for the purpose of visiting the 
workhouse of the Union, or when three months shall have 
elapsed during which the committee shall have neglected 
to visit such workhouse, the Local Government Board 
shall be required to appoint a Visitor, not being one of the 
Guardians, at a salary to be fixed by them, to ke paid out 
of the general fund of the Union. Provided always that 
the appointment of any such paid visitor shall cease at the 
expiration of three calendar months next after the ap- 
pointment of any visiting committee by the Guardians, 
subject nevertheless to his re-appointment in any case of 
repetition of such neglect of the Guardians or visiting 
committee as aforesaid (The Poor Law Board Act, 1847. 
Section 24). A General Order of the 26th of January, 1893, 
gives a wider power of visitation. Article 1 of that Order 
is in the following terms: Any Guardian of the Poor may 
at any time visit and examine any part of any workhouse 
of the Union or separate parish of which he is a Guardian. 
By Article 2 it is provided as fcllows: Any Board of 
Guardians may, if they think fit, from time to time, by 
resolution appoint one or more committee or committees, 
consisting of persons of the female sex, whether members 
of the Board of Guardians or not, whose duty it shall be 
to visit and examine the parts of the workhouse or work- 
houses of the Union or separate parish in which female 
paupers or pauper children are maintained, and to report 
to the Board of Guardians any matter which may appear to 
the committee to need attention. Provided that the pro- 
ceedings, term of office and duties of any such committee 
shall be subject to such rules and regulations as the Board 
of Guardians may from time to time prescribe. Provided 
also that the appointment of such a committee shall not in 
any way affect the duty of the Board of Guardians to 
appoint one or more Visiting Committees as required by 
the Orders now in force, nor the powers and duties of any 
such Visiting Committee. By a General Order of the 26th 
of November, 1894, somewhat similar provision was 
made with regard to district schools. But rather larger 
functions were assigned to the lady members of the com- 
mittees. Their duty was defined as being “ to visit and 
examine the parts of the school or schools belonging to 
such Board of Management in which pauper children are 
maintained, and to report to the Board of Management 
any matter which may appear to the committee to need 
attention.” 


99. Have any facilities been provided for the visitation 
of paupers by their relatives ?—The Paupers’ Conveyance 
(Expenses) Order, 18€8, enables the Guardians of a Poor 
Law Union to pay the reasonable expenses incurred by 
them in conveying any persons chargeable to the Poor 
Law Union from the Union to a Poor Law institution, 
for the purpose of visiting the husband, wife, child or other 
relative of the person and in conveying the person back 
to the Poor Law Union. The institutions to which this: 
Order applies comprise the following :—Separate in- 
firmaries and separate schools, certain district schools 
schools certified under the Poor Lyw (Certified Schools) 
Act, 1862, schools for poor, deaf and dumb or blind chil- 
dren, though not so certified, Asylums provided under 
the Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, idiot asylums within 
the meaning of Section 13 of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1868, hospitals, institutions, or licensed houses 
registered under the Idiots Act, 1886, institutions for 
lunatics as defined by the Lunacy Act, 1890, hospitals 
or institutions for blind or deaf and dumb persons, houses - 
or establishments as to which the Central Authority hav: 
issued rules under the Poor Relief Act, 1849. 


100. In the case of the ‘death of an uncertified person 
in a Poor Law establishment, I think some provision. has 
been made for notification to the Coroner ?—By an Order 
of the 3rd November, 1900, provision was made for the 
notification to the Coroner of the death of every poor 
person of unsound mind in a workhouse or other Poor 
Law institution. The expression “lunatic” is used in 
the Order to denote an idiot or person of unsound mind 
and Article II provides that within forty-eight hours after 
the death of a lunatic in a Poor Law institution, notice 
of such death shall be sent by the Superintending Officer 
of such institution to the Coroner of the district in which 
the institution is situated, and such notice shall be accom- 
panied by a statement signed by the Medical Officer or the 
Medical Superintendent or the medical man who attended 
the lunatic in his last illness, and containing the follow- 
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ing particulars. (1) The name, sex and age of the lunatic. 
(2) Whether married, single or widowed. (3) The ap- 
parent cause of death. (4) The time of and any un- 
usual circumstances attending death; also a descrip- 
tion of any injuries known to exist at the time of death 
or found subsequently on the body of the deceased. (5) 
The duration of the disease of which the lunatic died. 
(6) The names and descriptions of any persons present 
at the death. (7) Whether or not mechanical restraint 
was applied to the deceased within seven days previously 
to death, with its character and duration if so applied. 


101.. You want to refer now to some points in rela- 
tion to apprenticeship ?—Reference has already been 
made to the General Consolidated Order as being largely 
applicable to Poor Law institutions. A few provisions 
of this Order which apply to uncertified persons may 
here be noted, Under the heading of apprenticeship 
it will be found (See Article 42) that a premium ‘other 
than clothing may be given on the binding of a person 
above the age of sixteen if he be maimed, deformed, or 
suffering from some permanent bodily infirmity such .as 
may render him unfit for certain trades or sorts of work. 
When it is proposed to give a premium other than clothing 
upon the binding of any person above the age of sixtcen 
years, the Guardians are to require a certificate in writing 
from some medical practitioner, certifying that the person 
is maimed, deformed or disabled, and the Guardians are 
to cause a copy of the certificate to be entered on their 
minutes before they proceed to execute the indenture. 
(Article 63.).- : 


102. I think there are certain rules about classification 
in workhouses which you wish to mention ?—<As soon as a 
pauper is admitted to the workhouse he is to be placed in 
the receiving ward, and if he is then found by the medi- 
cal officer to be labouring under any disease of body or 
mind the pauper is to be placed in the sick ward, or in 
such other ward as the medical officer directs. One of 
the most important points in the regulation of workhouses 
is classification. Both as regards men and women, in- 
firmity, through age or any other cause, is recognised as 
the characteristic of a special class (Article 98). And 
the classification rules are subject to the following among 
other provisos, namely: Firstly, that the Guardians shall 
from time to time after consulting the Medical Officer 
make such arrangements as they may deem necessary 
with regard to persons labouring under any disease of 
body or mind. Secondly: the Guardians shall so far «s 
circumstances will permit further subdivide any of the 
classes . . . with reference to the moral character or be- 
haviour or the previous habits of the inmates or to such 
other grounds as may.seem expedient (Article 99). No 
pauper of unsound mind who may be dangerous or who 
may have been reported as such by the Medical Officer or 
who may require habitual or frequent restraint shall be 
detained in the workhouse for any period exceeding 
fourteen days, and the Guardians shall cause the proper 
steps to be taken for the removal of every such pauper to 
some asylum or licensed house as soon as may be practi- 
eable (Article 101). Classification “extends to dietary 
among other matters. Thus the workhouse regulation 
(Dietaries and Accounts) Order 1900, makes special pro- 
vision with regard to the diet of feeble men and feeble 
women as well as for the diet of inmates of unsound 
_ mind (Article VII and Schedule A., Part 1). 


103. What have you to say about the discharge of 
paupers from workhouses ?—As regards the discharge of 
paupers from workhouses it is. to be observed that. certain 
powers of detention are conferred by the Pauper Inmates 
Discharge and Regulation Act, 187l,and the Poor Law 
Act, 1899. ‘The Guardians may direct that any pauper 
inmate or the paupers of any class shall be detained. in 
the workhouse after, giving notice to,quit for times not 
exceeding the limited periods hereinafter mentioned. If 
- the pauper has not previously discharged himself from the 
workhouse within one month before giving the notice, 
twenty -four hours. If he has discharged himself 
once or oftener within the month, forty-eight hours. 
If he has discharged himself. more than twice within 
two months before giving the notice, seventy-two hours. 
If he has in the opinion of the Guardians discharged him- 
self frequently without sufficient reason, one hundred and 
sixty-eight hours. The Acts provide for exemptions of 
individuals, for earlier discharge where the circumstances 
require, and where a longer notice than seventy-two 
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direction and of the name of the pauper to whom it applies. sre 


104. Will you now give a summary of the chief provi- 
sions relating to the acquisition of lands for Poor Law 
establishments ?—Lands or buildings may be sold by 
Corporations or p2rsons under disability for use as 
or conversion into the workhouse, or for any pur- 
pose approved by the Local Government Board 
(5.and 6 William IV. c. 69, Section 1). ‘These lands 
and buildings may include property of copyhold or 
customary tenure as well as lands in the charge of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, or lands belonging to 
the Duchy of Lancaster or Duchy of Cornwall and lands 
attached to benefices (5 and 6 William IV, c. 69, Section 
1, 7 Willian IV. and 1 Vict., c. 50, S -ction 1, and 


20 and 21 Vict., ce. 13, Section 1). Boards 
of Management acting for school districts have 
the like powers for their purposes. In’ London 


somewhat. wider powers are given to Guardians 
and Managers of Asylum Districts. The power to 
provide land and buildings under the Metropolitan 
Poor Act, 1867 includes power to provide any land, or 
buildings which may, in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, be required for the purposes of that Act. (60 
and 61 Vict., c., 29, Section 2). The Metropolitan Poor 
Act, 1867 incorporates the Lands Clauses Acts of .1845 
and 1860, and the expression “‘lands,”’ as used in those 
Acts as well as in the Act of 1867, is defined as including 
any estate, term, easement, right or interest in, over, or 
affecting lands. The use of the Lands Clauses Acts for 
compulsory purchase is subject to certain conditions. 
These conditions are that so much of the Lands Clauses 
Acts can only be used :—(a) where lands are required for 
the purpose of enlarging a workhouse, hospital or school 
existing on the 29th of March, 1867, and (b) where 
there is a previous Order of the Local Government Board 
directing the purchase (Section 53). Before any such order 
is made the Guardians or Managers must have published 
once at least in each of four consecutive weeks in a Metro- 
politan daily morning newspaper an. ‘advertisement 
stating the object for which the lands are proposed to be 
taken, the quantity of lands required, and the place where 
a plan is-open to inspection ; and shall also have served 
notices on the owners, lessees and occupiers, stating the 
particulars and that the Guardians or Managers are willing 
to treat (Section 54)... The Managers, however, also have 
full power, with the consent of the Local’ Government 
Board, to purchase such land adjacent to an asylum pro- 
vided by them as is required for the purposes of any such 
asylum, and Sections 176 and 296-298 of the Public 
Health Act 1875, are accordingly made applicable (52 
and 53 Vict., cap. 56, Section 5). 


105. Now will you give us an account of the borrowing 
powers of the Poor Law Authorities ?—The borrowing 
powers of Guardians and Managers of district schools and 
asylums are these: The Guardians of a Poor Law Union 
may borrow for anything the costs of which ought, in the 
opinion of the Local Government Board, to be spread 
over a term of years ; but the total debt must not exceed 
one-fourth of th> total annual rateable value of the Union, 
unless the Local Gove:nment Board extend the maximum, 
and the extension may enlarge the borrowing power to 
double the amount above authorised. These rules 
also apply to the Managers of any school district and to 

the Managers of any asylum district, but, in the case of a 
school district and any asylum district, other than the 
Metropolitan Asylum District, the rules will apply if one- 
sixteenth of the annual rateable value of the district is 
substituted for one-fourth of the annual’ rateable value 
of the Union (52 and 53 Vict., cap. 56, Section 2). In tha 
case of the Metropolitan Asylum District the substitution 
is of one-tenth (60 and 61 Vict., cap. 29, Section 2). The 
consent of the Local Government Board is required 
for the exercise of these borrowing powers (52 and 53 
Vict., cap 56, Section 2). But Guardians and Managers 
may borrow, without that consent, for the purpose of repay- 
ing any out-standing part ofaloan. In that-case the loan 
must be repaid within the same period as that originally 
sanctioned unless the Local Government Board consent to 
an enlargement of the term. In other respects a Inan 
raised after the 6th August, 1897 must be repaid within 
such period not exceeding sixty years, as the Guardians 
or Managers, with the sanction of the Local Government 
Board, determine (60 and 61 Vict., cap. 29, Section 1). 


106. I believe now that you would like to make soma 
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remarks to the Commission arising out of the Terms of 
Reference to us. In this connection I should like to ask 
you in the course of your answer whether you have any- 
thing to say with regard to any alleged defects in the law 
as it stands about this question ?—I think perhaps that 
might appear in what I have jotted down here. There 
are two principal classes of persons specified in the re- 
ference. In the first class are idiots and epileptics. In 
the second class are imbeciles, feeble-minded or defective 
persons not certified under the lunacy laws. The first 
class, by including epileptics, comprises persons who may 
be of sound mind as well as persons of unsound mind 
and as to the persons of unsound mind denoted by the 
term “‘ idiots’ it may be said that these include at least 
one kind of those grouped in the second class, namely 
‘‘imbeciles.” Further, the expression “ defective per- 
sons’ in the second class may, according to the inter- 
pretation of similar words in a statutory context, be held 
to comprise persons whose defects are physical and not 
mental. There is thus a mingling of sane and insane 
persons which rather suggests difficulties similar to those 
suggested by the Report (in 1899) of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Cottage Homes Bill. 
The Committee of 1899 recommended that all pauper 
imbeciles and epileptics should be provided for outside 
the . workhouse. And they also made recommenda- 
tions as to the plan which they favoured for this separate 
provision. But when the matter came to be further 
investigated, with the view of determining how far effect 
could be given to the recommendations of the Select 
Committee, the following among other special points 
came into prominence. (1.) The question of some defi- 
nition of the particular imbeciles for whose separation 
provision should be made. As to this, it has been urged 
that the effect of withdrawing imbeciles who can be use- 
fully employed in labour for the wants of particular 
workhouses needs careful consideration. Also it has been 
contended that persons imbecile through senile decay 
should not be classed with imbeciles who are congenital 
idiots. Further the case of congenital deaf mutes has 
been thought to require special attention. (2.) The 
question of the expediency of making exclusion from 
workhouses in all cases compulsory. On this point, it 
nas been urged that the removal of harmless persons 
of this type from their homes and friends will in many 
cases operate as a great hardship, and that even permissive 
arrangements for exclusion might be limited to crowded 
areas of population. (3.) The question of expense. It 
has, of course, been contended that the cost of separate 
establishments for imbeciles must considerably exceed 
the cost of maintenance of imbeciles now confined in 
workhouses. (4.) The question of misuse of the term 
‘* feeble-minded.”? On this point, representations were 
made to the Local Government Board by the Council 
and Executive Committee of the National Association 
for promoting the welfare of the Feeble-minded. Accord- 
ing to the Board’s circular of the 4th August, 1900, the 
Association stated that they desired to describe persons 
who were of weak intellect but were not certifiable as 
imbeciles or insane, and who could not therefore be de- 
tained in workhouses or elsewhere except at their own 
pleasure. The Association in fact objected to the practice 
to which the report of the Departmental Committee on 
Defective and Epileptic Children (1898) alludes, namely, 
the use of the expression “‘ feeble-minded ”’ to denote all 
classes of the mentally deficient including imbeciles. 
But it should be added that the points which in relation 
to the above matters have arisen for consideration by the 
Local Government Board originated in the Report of 
the Select Committee of 1899. 


107. Not the Inter-departmental Committee ?—The 
troubles that suggest the criticism of the terms of the 
reference to the Commission are troubles originating 
in the consideration of the report of 1899. 


108. I will now ask if any of the Commissioners 
would like toask Mr. Adrian any question on his evidence. 

109. (Mr. Greene.) Does Mr. Adrian deal with the case 
of non-pauper imbeciles ? 

110. (Chairman.) He has dealt with the state of the 
law. ff 


111. (Mr. Greene.) I thought when we adjourned at the 
middle of the day he was about to deal with that. 


EVIDENCE : 


112. (Chairman.) There were only three questions on it. 


113. (Witness.) Non-pauper imbeciles might conceiv- 
ably come under the various headings I have chosen, but 
only very exceptionally. 


114. (Mr. Byrne.) You told us about possible Com- 
binations of Unions for various purposes and illustrated 
it by the Chorlton and Manchester Order, 1897, which 
started an institution to deal with imbeciles or insane 
persons and pauper epileptics. Did you desire to say 
that that is a proposal made under the powers of Com- 
bination by these two Unions, which is carried out with 
the approval of the Local Government Board ?—Yes. 


115. The Local Government Board have no power to 
direct such Combinations, have they ?—Only on a repre- 
sentation, and with the consent of the Guardians con- 
cerned. 


116. It is an approving power, not a directing power ? 
—A directing power, available only with consent. 


117. So that even if you thought such institutions 
might with advantage be established all over the country, 
you could not order them to be established 7—No. Of 
course our experience is that in circumstances such as 
thos? to which Section 8 of the Poor Law Act, 1879, 
relates it is not much use ordering ; if you cannot have 
the co-operation of the Guardians you may as well 
leave it alone. 


118. On the contrary, when you were telling us about 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board you told us that the 
Local Government Board had power to direct all the 
institutions they started ?—That is so. The Board may 
direct the provision of asylums. 


119. They do not make proposals to you, but if you 
thought that in any department they were failing to 
carry out what you thought was the proper course of 
action, you would simply direct them to do it ?—That is 
to say, the Board could direct the formation of an asylum 
district for specific classes of paupers. 


120. In the only other instance, you gave us of 
combination of Unions, was it the West Riding one in 
which they proposed to deal with sane pauper epileptics 
and with uncertifiable pauper imbeciles who are incapable 
of earning their own living and suitable for institution 
life? You mentioned that as a proposal ?—The 
combinations would not be of County Authorities. Oom- 
bination only extends to Unions. 


121. Imean when you were illustrating the combination 
of Unions, the first case you mentioned was Ghorlton and 
Manchester. You did not say what district the second 
one was ?—One is in the Midlands, the other isin the Home 
Counties. They are somewhat similar to that of the 
Chorlton and Manchzster. 


122. I noticed particularly that you said one class who 
could go there would be non-certifiable pauper imbeciles 
who were incapable of properly earning their own living, 
and were suitable for life in such an institution ?—Yes. 


123. That of course if it were a common institution in 
this country would cover a good deal of the ground this 
Commission is inquiring into ?—Yes, very much so. The 
combinations of these two instances, the one in the Mid- 
lands and the one in the Home Counties, are wider than the 
tirst—the Chorlton and Manchester combination. 


124; Is that the first proposal of that nature that you 
have had before you under the Combination of Unions 
Acts ?—The larger one certainly, so far as I know. You 
must not take me as an authority on that subject. So 
far as I know I think it is. 

125. Had the Local Government Board been aware 
for some years that there was a necessity or a desirability 
for such institutions ?—Yes. Of course you see since 
1897 it must be taken that they had, because 1897 was the 
year in which ah set up the combination of Chorlton ~ 
and Manchester 

126. And ie Local Government Board is aware, and 
must have been aware for years, that a number of these 
people were in existence in the ordinary wore and 
workhouse schools ?—Quite so. 


127. What has been the attitude of the Local Govern- 
ment Board towards the keeping in workhouses and work- 
house schools of people of this shaky mental condition, 
not certifiable but incapable of working for themselves ? 
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—When you say the Local Government Board you mean, 
no doubt, the Local Government Board and their prede- 
cessors. That involves rather a large survey. At first [ 
suppose there was very little objection. The Poor Law 
Commissioners objected to the retention of idiots, 
but I do not know that they took exception 
to any other class, not the border line class, 
the feeble-minded or defective. They used to mention 
idiots in connection with the prohibition in Section 45 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834. 


128. What is the view of your modern inspectors as 
to the desirability of keeping these imbeciles in work- 
houses and workhouse schools ?—That is outside my 
province. You will have to go to the inspectors. 


129. You think it would be desirable we should have 
a report of the Administrative Poor Law side of the Local 
Government Board to ascertain that ?—Yes. 


130. It is a matter that we might properly ask them, is 
it not ?—Yes, 


131. The next point I noted to ask you is this :—Under 

- the Order of the Local Government Board the Metro- 

politan Asylums Board have power to start schools for 

defective children ?—They have power to receive them 

into their institutions. That has not, I think, been 

followed by any detailed regulation as to the training of 
them. 


132. There would be no conflict, would there, between 
the powers of the London Education Authority and the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board in the matter of defective 
children ?—Cextainly not. 


133. That new power is not intended to make them deal 
with any more children than the pauper children who still 
come before them. You told us there was a recent Order 
of the Local Government Board enabling the Metro- 
politan Arylums Board to open schools ?—No; to take 
them into their institutions. 


134. For epileptic children and feeble-minded children 
—that is the same power that the London Education 
Authority have ?—Not quite the same. The Education 
Authority has power directed mainly to the training of 
children. This is only to their reception. 


135. The next point is this :—When you were giving 
evidence as to the outdoor powers of Guardians you set 
out the different purposes for which the Guardians might 
subscribe among themselves to hospitals and any in- 
stitutions for deaf, dumb, blind, and people suffering 
from any natural infirmity. I did not catch the Statutory 
quotation ?—The Poor Law Act of 1879. 


136. Does natural infirmity mean being crippled, or 
does it include mental infirmity ?—We have taken it as 
including mental as well as physical. 


137. Is that power used to any large extent in dealing 
with people of mental infirmity not certifiable ?—Yes, 
I believe itis, but, of course, the powers of the Guardians, 
apart from this, are so very wide that the question of 
seeking a particular Statutory Authority hardly comes up 
in many cases. 


138. But as far as the law goes, it would enable 
Guardians to contribute toward the retention of people of 
feeble intellect but not certifiable, in such institutions as, 
say, philanthropic labour colonies ?—Yes. b do not 
want you to think the Guardians have not power with- 
out that. 

139. No, but that, at any rate, they have. The next 
point is mentioned under Section 13 of the Act of 1868. 
Guardians might send idiotic persons to asylums and 
establishments maintained by counties or voluntary 
subscriptions ?—Out of the county rate. 


140. What are the institutions which can be maintained 
out of the county rate for such persons? Does that mean 
lunatic asylums ?—The law is considerably changed from 
that time, but, if the enactment were applied to the 
existing stat? of things, I should think it would mean 
that if a County Council were to start an asylum for 
idiots, which they could do under the Lunacy Acts, the 
case could be brought within the enactment. 


141. But as they have not done so it is simply inap- 
plicable ?—Have they not done so ? I thought they had 
in one or two instances. 
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142. There are separate wards and blocks, I think ?7— 
I thought they had separate establishments. 


143. At all events, they have no resource now except 
idiot asylums maintained by the county ?—Or estab- 
lishmen‘s maintained by public subscriptions, if the 
particular enactment in the Act of 1868 is alone con- 
sid2red, 

144. The other point is a very trifling one. Could 
you without much trouble oblige us with a brief state- 
ment of the law relating to the disqualification for the 
different sorts of votes which is involved or is not in- 
volved by relief of various sorts. You gave us the Medical 
Relief Acts. Under the Blind Acts there is no disqualifi- 
cation. Under some others there is ; under some there is 
not. It is rather hard to find out. Could you without 
much trouble give a little table, say ?—I do not follow 
you quite. All relief except that which is excepted by 
the Medical Relief Disqualification Act does disqualify. 


145. But there are Acts which say it is not relief to give 
relief to blind persons ?7—No, I do not think so. What 
is the Act that you refer to ? 


146. The Defective and Epileptic Children Act con- 
tains a provision, I think ?—You refer, no doubt, to the 
provisions of Section 10 (1) of the Elementary Education 
(Blind and Deaf) Children Act, 1893, and of Section 8 (2) 
of the Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act, 1899. The payments there mentioned 
would not necessarily be allowances of relief. 


147. Well, I will leave that point. That is all I wanted 
to ask ?—I think my answer covered all the exceptions, 
appropriate to the cases of uncertified persons. 


148. Every relief except the medical relief which you 
mentioned disqualifies ?—Yes. Possibly what you had 
in mind is that there is a provision in the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1834, which says that relief given to a child 
shall pauperise the father, but there is an exception where 
the child is blind. 


149. And defective, too ?— Yes, blind, or deaf and 
dumb. 


150. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) You were going to give 
the Commission a reference to the Statute in which is 
contained the powers of the Local Government*Board to 
direct. Would you kindly give us that reference ?—The 
Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867. Section 6. “‘ In order to the 
provision of asylums the Poor Law Board [now the 
Local Government Board] may from time to time by 
Order combine into districts, Unions, or parishes, or 
Unions and parishes in the Metropolis, as they think 
fit, and may from time to time alter any such district 
by addition, sub-division, separation of part or other- 
wise (and in this Act the term ‘the district’ means, 
in relation to each asylum, the district for which that 
asylum is for the time being provided. ”. 


151. Is that Report of 1899, the Cottage Homes Report, 
a Report of a Committee of the House of Commons ?— 
Yes. 


152. Then it will be found amongst the departmental 
papers ?—Quite so. 

153. (Mr. Dickinson.) There are one or two questions 1 
should like to ask. You did not say anything about the 
powers of the Guardians with regard to boarding-out. 
Where do they get their powers under which they board 
out ?—I did not mention those, because I thought it was. 
hardly conceivable that any boarding-out question could, 
as a matter of general practice, arise as regards these 
particular classes of persons, the feeble-minded, the 
defective, and so on. 


154. It might arise with regard to the boarding-out of 
lunatics. Perhaps you would not mind telling me where 
do they get the powers of boarding-out ?—The Local 
Government Board get the power to control boarding- 
out by their regulations from Secticn 15 of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1834; boarding-out, that is, of 
pauper children under the existing Orders. It is a very 
wide power which the Board have of making orders, 
rules and regulations with regard to relief. Of course 
the power would be wide enough to deal with the class 
of defective children, if one could conceive any arrange- 
ments that would be feasible, but at present I think that 
the practice under the Orders is limited to children in 
full possession of their faculties. 
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with regard to children in receipt of relief. There are 
now two Special Orders in force for th regulation of 
Outdoor Relief to children. There is an Order which 
provides for the relief of poor children in Unions. That 
is the case where children receive relief while with 
foster-parents in homes within the Union. The other 
case is the case where the children are sent to foster- 
parents of the non-pauper class with homes outside the 
Union. 

156, Then under what powers is it that the Guardians 
pay for the maintenance of these feeble-minded persons in 
Homes at the present moment ?-—By virtue of their powers 
of allowing out-door relief in all cases which are within 
the exceptions of those two Orders that I mentioned, and 
also within the terms of the 43rd of Elizabeth. 


157. They come under out-door relief ?—Yes. 


158. I believe there is no obligation upon these Homes 
to be certified at all, is there ?—No. They may be of both 
classes. They may be either certified schoo!s or non- 
certified institutions. 


159..The Guardians can really do anything they like 
ia that respect... They are not bound to get the consent or 
the inspection of the Local Government Board, are 
they ?—They are bound in certain cases. to get authority 
to spend the money. If they are sending a child to a 
certified school, they must receive permission to spend 
a certain sum per week upon the child. 


160..But. the Local Government Board does not go 
into the question as to how that is going to be spent ?— 
The Board would know what items it practically included. 


161. There is another question I want to make clear. 
When you were dealing with the section of your evidence 
as regards the powers of the Guardians other than non- 
paupers you quoted one or two cases in connection with 
the prevention of cruelty to children in which the Guar- 
dians have power of dealing with persons outside the Poor 
Law. I suppose in this case there is no question of the 
recipient or the relations not being disqualified ?—No, 
they are clearly not. The most comprehensive of these 
cases of assistance {0 non-paupers is one in the Poor 
Law Amendment Act of 1848. There it is quite clear 
that’ the recipient of assistance is not pauperised That 
is the case of sudden emergency, the happening of sudden 
illness. 


162. Is that laid down in the Act ?—No, but it follows 
from it, because it is not relief. 


163. You. know the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
have powers of providing for non-paupers in their fever 
hospitals. In what way have they those powers ?— 
They have that power by special Statutory provision. 
It.is in Section 80 of the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891. 


164. It is a special provision which enables the Poor 
Law Authority to maintain non-paupers ?—That is so. 
It provides for the admission of a person suffering from 
fever, small-pox, or diphtheria. There is a provision 
which enables them to take in diphtheria, small-pox, 
and fever patients, and another provision which ig to 
the effect that, when there was an outbreak of serious 
épidemic disease, such as eholera, patients might be 


‘received into infirmaries generally, and with the consent 


of the Local Government Board into asylums or work- 
houses. 

165. And those persons are paid for by the Poor Rate ? 
—Yes, unless they recoup. 


166. But they are not paupers ?—That is so: 


167. On rather a similar question in the case of lunatics 
in asylums, the maintenance of those. lunatics is pro- 
vided for by the Guardians who in their turn collect what 
they can from the 1elations of the patients. Is not that 
so ?—Yes. 

168. How does that arise from the legal point of view ? 
How is it that the Guardians can collect the money pay- 
ments from the patients ?—That is entirely Statutory. 
That is a subject of, I might say, detailed provision in 
the Lunacy Act, 1890. 


— 169 It is peculiar to the Lunacy Act ?—No. As 
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regards recoveiing the costs of relief, there are under the 
general Poor Law powers of making the pioperty of 
the pauper available for repayment of his relief; but 
such provisions as Sections 296, 299, and 300 of the 
Lunacy Act, 1890, are of cours> sp:cially applicable to 
cas s of lunacy. 


170. Does a similar thing hold good with regard to im- 
beciles in the care of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Can any sum be recoveied from the relations in regard 
to them ?—Yes, the Guardians might proceed to put in 
force their powers under, for example, the Statute of 
Elizabeth. The Statute of Elizabeth provides that 
certain relations of a pauper may be made to pay for 
his maintenance. 


171. I suppose if there is such a general raw as that, 
if Guardians sent feeble-minded children to Homes they 
could under the same system collect payments from 
parents ?—From the parents, yes; they could do that; 
and a parent may be made liable to contribute under the 
Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 
1893, and th2 Elementary Education (Defcetive and 
Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. : 

172. I suppose you do not know whether they do at 
the present moment ?—No, that is rather outside my 
province. i 

173. What would you say defines a pauper? Is it 
only the discretion of the Board of Guardians ?—I should 
say it is the receipt of relief—the actual receipt of relief. 


174. It is really in the discretion of the individual Board 
is it not, as to whether relief should be given to a par- 
ticular person ?—Yes. a1 


175. They can give relief to particular persons who are 
not absolutely impoverished ?—That would not be relief. 


176. How would you say a pauper was defined ?—Re- 
lief is defined by the 43rd of Elizabeth. You cannot go 
beyond that according to Lord Lindley’s judgment in the 
Merthyr Tydfil case. The 48rd of Elizabeth sets out 
various classes who are entitled to that relief. 


177. But still various Boards of Guardians take a very 
wide view of what a proper recipient for relief is. Is not 
it possible at the present moment for feeble-minded children 
to be relieved, whose parents are really not absolutely in 
want ?—You are thinking now, possibly, of the Elemen- 
tary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act. 
Provision could be made for them under that Act, 
although the parents are not actually in receipt of relief. 


178. I was thinking, what is the present rule that really 
governs Guardians in regard to this question. In many 
cases they would send them to a Special school, would 
they not ?—Yes. . 

179. Although the parents are not by any means abso- 
lutely poor people ?—I should have thought generally 
they were destitute in this sense, that they could not pos- 


sibly pay for the relief given to the child.’ 


180.. That is rather the view that some Guardians take, 
Ithink. If the relief that is given is of such an extensive 
kind that the parents cannot be expected to pay for it, 
they are fit subjects of relief. Sometimes that is the view 
taken ?—Very likely. sak 

181. Would that, in your opinion, be a legal view 2?— 
Take the case of an idiotic pauper—an idiot pauper sent 
to the Western Counties Idiot Asylum costs over £20 a 
year. It might not be within the power of a parent to 
pay the whole of that £20, although he might make certain 
contributions, but the Guardians undoubtedly would be 
within their power in sending the child to the asylum. 
They have a special enactment for that. 


182. You have been treating all these persons as being 
not certified ?—Quite so. 

183. You mean by that, not certified in the way in which 
a person is certified to go to a Lunatic Asylum ?—Exactly. 


~ 184. But they are certified ?—No. 


185. The idiots and lunatics in the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board are all certified to be lunatics ?—Not the whole of 
them. Not the whole of the classes with which I have 
been dealing. Idiots may be subject to certain kinds of 
certificate—they would be subject to certificate if they 
were admitted to an Institution under the Idiots Act of 
1886, I-may be wrong, but I read the Reference to the 
Commission, as meaning by “ certified,” that the person 
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may be the subject of summary reception or a reception 
order under the Lunacy Acts. 


186. That I take it to be. But nevertheless, these per- 
sons whom we have been dealing with have been made the 
subject of a certificate which has rendered them, civilly 
speaking, insane ?—They ar2 qualified for admission in 
London to the asylums of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
that is as much as I should like to point out about that. 
Of course, in the ordinary Poor Law Administration in the 
provinces, many defective children and adults might be the 
subject of a certificate in the sense that they may have to 
be reported on by a Medical Officer of the Union, but that 
is not the sense in which the Reference to the Commission 
uses the word—“ certified.” 


187. But it is a certificate by a Medical Officer and the 
chairman of the Board, is it not ?—That is in London. 


188. Is that only in London ?—Only in London. 
189. In the other parts they are not certified at all—in 
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the ordinary workhouse ?—Not certified in the same sense, 


Ai-D, 


but if a Board of Guardians were proposing any special 4¢rian, Esq., 


dealing with a defective pauper—defective either mentally 
or physically, they probably would ask for a report, and 
might call for a certificate, either from the Medical 
Officer of the workhouse or the District. In that sense, 
many of these people would be described as “ certified,”’ 
but that is not the sense of the Reference. 


190. (Dr. Needham.) Is not it a fact that imbeciles— 
paupers in a workhouse—are actually detained under a 
Lunacy certificate ?—Yes. 


191. It is given by the Medical Officer of the workhouse, 
by anoth2r from outside, and is accompanied by the ord:r 
of a Magistrate ?—The cases under Section 24 of the 
Lunacy Act, 1890, are those in which certificates are 
requircd from the Medical Officer of a workhozse. 


192. (Chairman.) The Commissioners may want to ask 
you further questions at some later date. 





SECOND DAY. 


Monday, 21st November, 1904. 


PRESENT, 


The Most Honourable The Marquess of Batu (in the Chair). 


W. P. Byrne, Esq., C.B, 

C. E. H. Hosnovss, Esq., M.P. 
FREDERICK NEEDHAM, Esq., M.D. 

H. D. Greene, Esq., K.C., M.P. 

C. E. H. Coapwyck-HEALry, Esq., K.C. 


Henry Fietcurer Poourey, Esq., called ; 


193. (Chairman.) You are a barrister and Assistant- 
Secretary of the Board cf Education ?—I am. 


194. How long have you been connected with the 
Education Department ?—Since 1874. I was also a 
member of the Departmental Committee on Defective 
Children. 


195. What is the date of that ?—It reported in 1898. 


196. You have been good enough to prepare a state- 
. ment as to the existing law as it affects the subject of 
inquiry by the Commission ?—Yes. 

197. And also as it concerns the Board of Education ? 
—Yes. 


198. Will you first tell us shortly the duty imposed on 
parents by the Elementary Education Acts ?—Under the 
Elementary Education Acts the duty is imposed on every 
parent of causing his child to receive efficient elementary 
instruction (Section 4 of the Elementary Education 
Act, 1876), and the general conditions of attendance at 
school are laid down by Bye-laws made by Local School 
Authorities and approved by the Board of Education. 


199. Are these Bye-laws universal ?—They are now 
universal. 


200. Will you tell us what are the conditions and the 
exemptions, if there are any ?—Parents of children are 
required to cause such children (unless there is some 
reasonable excuse) to attend school in accordance with the 
conditions prescribed in the Bye-laws made under 
Section 74 of the Education Act, 1870. That Section pro- 
vides that the following (amongst others) shall be reason- 
able excuses:—(1) That the child is under efficient 
instruction in some other manner; (2) That the child 
has been prevented from attending school by sickness 
or any unavoidable excuse. 


201. Can you inform us what Elementary schools exist 
aided by Parliamentary grants and when they were 
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founded ?—Until the passing of the Elementary 


_ Education (Blind and Deaf Ghildren) Act, 1893, the 


only Elementary schools aided by Parliamentary 
grants were the ordinary Public Elementary schoo!s 
either Voluntary schools, or Board schools, con- 
ducted in accordance with the Code of Regulations 
of the Education Department annually laid before Parlia- 
ment and intended for normal children—neither the blind 
nor deaf nor feeble-minded nor defective. 


202. Did any such schools exist for those classes of 
children previously to 1893 ?—There were no Special 


_ State-aided or Rate-aided schools for such children. The 


Special sehools could not be aided by grants from the 
Exchequer, and such schools could not be provided or 
maintained by School Boards out of rates unless they 
satisfied the regulations of the ordinary Code. 


203. What happened to these classes of children ?— 
Children of this class unless they got admission into chari- 
table institutions either remained outside the public Ele- 
mentary schools, being unobserved by the attendance 
officer or excused attendance on the ground of sicknes , 
or because their malady or defect was considered an un- 
avoidable cause or a reasonable excuse for absence ; or 
they attended the ordinary Elementary schools and picked 
up what ins‘ruction they could, side by side with the 
normal children. 


204. What led to the passing of the Bliad and Deaf 
Children Act, 1893 ?—In 1889 the Royal Commission 
on the Blind and Deaf made its Report and as the outcome 
of that the Blind and Deaf Children Act of 1893 was passed. 


205. What were the main provisions of it ?—I think it 
would be convenient to summarize the provisions shorily, 
as it serves as a model for the subsequent. Defective and 
Epileptic Children Act, 1899. The expression “ blind ” 
was defined to mean too blind to be able to read thw cr- 
dinary school books used by children: The expression 
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“ deaf * was defined to mean too deaf to be taught in a 
class of hearing children in an Elementary school (Section 
15). It was made a legal obligation on the parent of the 
blind or deaf child to cause his child to receive instruction 
suitable to it, and it was provided that the fact of a child 
being blind or deaf should not of itself, except in the case 
of a deaf child under seven years of age, be a reasonable 
excuse for not causing the child to attend school or for 
neglecting to provide efficient elementary instruction 
for it (Section 1). The Education Department was 
charged with the duty of certifying schools as suitable 
for providing education for blind or deaf children, and of 
making regulations for boarding-out blind or deaf children 
in homes near certified schools (Section 2—(1)). It was 
made the duty of every School Authority to obtain suitable 
education (including industrial training) for blind and 
deaf children either by establishing a certified school or 
by sending the children to some certified school and con- 
tributing to the necessary expenses (including clothing). 
This contribution might be limited to annual maintenance 
(including the travelling expenses and conveyance of the 
children) or might extend to the purchase and acquisition 
of the school. For the purpose of securing suitable educa- 
tion the School Authority was empowered to board out 
blind or deaf children in homes near the certified school 
(Section 2—(1) ). The duty of the School Authority was 
not to extend to blind or deaf children who were (a) idiots 
or imbeciles, or (b) resident in a workhouse or in any in- 
stitution to which they had been sent by a Board of Guar- 
dians from a workhouse, or (c) boarded out by Guardians 
(Sections 2—(2) and 13—(1)). The School Authori- 
ties were to be School Boards; or for areas not under 
School Boards, the District Council (urban or rural) acting 
through a committee appointed for educational purposes 
(Section 4). 

206. Under the Act of 1902 that Authority has been 
changed, has it not ?—Yes, now, of course, all areas are 
under the Local Authorities constituted under the Act 
of 1902. 


207. Will you give us what the Authorities are now ?— 
I might mention that there was a transitory provision, 
which is quite unimportant now, that until the District 
Councils were established the Authority was to be the 
Board of Guardians or the Borough Council or Urban 
Sanitary Authority appointing a school attendance com- 
mittee. In reply to your question, by the operation of 
the Education Act of 1902 (Section 5) the School Autho- 
rities now are the Local Authorities for Part III. Elemen- 
tary Education of that Act, that is the Councils of 
counties, county boroughs, municipal boroughs with a 
population exceeding 10,000 and Urban Districts with 
a population exceeding 20,000. 


208. With regard to the Act of 1893, what powers were 
granted to School Authorities to provide schools ?—The 
School Authority (whether a School Board or other School 
Authority) was empowered either under, alone, or in 
combination with other School Authorities, to provide 
certified schools (including boarding schools) and to raise 
loans for building or enlargement. 

209. That was the Act of 1893 ?—Yes. 

210. How was it enforced ?—The Education Depart- 
ment was empowered in the case of any School Authority 
failing to perform its duty to declare that Authority in 
default or to order it to pay a fixed sum to a certified 
school towards the expenses of a particular child (Sec- 
tion 6). 


211. Was there any restriction placed on the schools ? 
—-The Department was forbidden to certify any school 
conducted for private profit or, if a Voluntary school, 
not raising at least one-third of its annual expenses of 
maintenance out of voluntary contributions and sources 
other than local rates (including parents’ payments) 
or Government grants (Section 7). 


212. Was any provision made for certified schools with 
regard to religious instruction ?—A certified school for 
blind or deaf children if and so far as it was not a public 
Elementary school was to comply with certain require- 
ments as to religious instruction based on the provisions 
of the Industrial Schools Act, 1866 (Section 8). 


213. What provisions were made for the payment of 
the expenses of a child at a certified school; and who 
selected the school ?—The parent of a blind or deaf 
child was made liabie to contribute towards the expenses 
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of the child at a certified school (Section 9); and the 
parent of a blind or deaf child sent to a certified school 
was not thereby by reason of any payment made under 
the Act to be pauperised or placed under any disability 
(Section 10). There was a provision under Section 10 
(2) that the parent could exercise a reasonable selection 
as regards a school for his child; that payments under 
the Act were not to be made cn condition of the child 
attending any certified school other than such as might 
be reasonably selected by the parent nor refused because 
the child attended or did not attend any particular 
certified school. 


214. Up to what age were blind and deaf children com- 
pelled to attend school ?—A blind or deaf child was 
deemed to be a child up to the age of sixteen for the 
purposes of the Elementary Education Acts, and his com- 
pulsory education was extended to sixteen, and he was 
debarred from total or partial exemption under any Bye- 
laws up to that age. 


215. What Section is that ?—That is under Section 11. 


216. Does your Department make any provision to- 
wards the maintenance of these schools ?—Under the Act 
the Department was empowered to aid a certified school 
in respect of education given to blind or deaf children 
to such amount and on such conditions as might be 
directed by Minutes (Section 12). The Parliamentary 
grants allowed for certified blind or deaf schools are 
fixed by a Minute of the 2nd April, 1894. Each child is 
paid for at the rate of three guineas a year if it has received 
efficient elementary education other than manual in- 
struction or industrial training, and in addition at the 
rate of two guineas for satisfactory manual instruction 
or industrial training. 


217. Can you state the number of schools and institu- 
tions with their accommodation and the number of 
children attending them, both in the case of blind and 
deaf children ?—By the last Returns of the Board of 
Education for the year ended 31st August, 1903, there 
are forty certified schools and institutions for blind chil- 
dren with accommodation for 1,739 children and 1,453 
on the registers; and sixty schools and institutions for 
deaf children with accommodation for 3,579 children 
and 2,803 on the registers. 


218. Will you be good enough to state how provision 
was made for the education of defective and epileptic 
children ?—It was not until some years after the passing 
of the Blind and Deaf Children Act, 1893, that special 


_provision was made by the Legislature on similar lines 


for the instruction of defective and epileptic children. 
The Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act, 1899, was the outcome of the Report of 
the Departmental Committee on Defective and Epileptic 
Children, which was appointed by the Lord President of 
the Council in December, 1896. 


219. Can you favour us with the Terms of Reference 
to the Committee?—“.To inquire into the existing systems 
for the education of feeble-minded and defective children 
not under the charge of guardians and not idiots or im- 


_beciles, and to advise as to any changes, either with or 


without legislation, that may be desirable. To report 
particularly upon the best practical means for discrimi- 
nating on the one hand between the educable and non- 
educable classes of feeble-minded and defective children : 
and on the other hand between these children who may 
properly be taught in ordinary elementary schools by 
ordinary methods and those who should be taught in 
special schools. To inquire and report as to the pro- 
vision of suitable elementary education for epileptic 
children, and to advise as to any changes that may be 
desirable.” 


220. What were the circumstances which led up to 
the appontment of that Committee ?—The Royal Com- 
mission on the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, etce., which 
reported in 1889 made the following recommendation :— 
* That with regard to feeble-minded children they should 
be separated from ordinary scholars in public elementary 
schools in order that they may receive special instruction, 
and that the attention of school authorities be particularly 
directed towards this object.’2 Special classes for such 
children were accordingly established at Leicester and 
in London ; in the latter they steadily increased in num- 
ber; other classes were established in Birmingham, 
Bradford, Brighton, Bristol and Nottingham, and one 
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at Plymouth. No special regulations were laid down by 
the Education Department for these classes, nor were 
special grants made; but the School Authorities were 
left free to devise such arrangements as seemed best. 
Grants were, for the most part, paid as if for infants, the 
school hours being shorter than those required by the 
Act for older scholars. The expense of conducting these 
classes was considerable, and in 1894 the London School 
Board made representations to the Department with a 
view to increased grants ; after some correspondence the 
Board urged that legislation should be introduced to 
enable School Authorities to provide for defective children 
on the same lines as for blind and deaf children by the 
Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 
1893. A plea was also made by the London School 
Board for powers to make special provision for epileptic 
children, the special classes for defective children having 
been found to be unsuitable for children who, by reason 
of severe epileptic fits, are unable to attend ordinary 
schools. 

221. I think there was a memorial ?—Upon the intro- 
duction of the Elementary Education Bill, 1896, into 
Parliament (which was afterwards withdrawn) a memo- 
rial was addressed to the Education Department by 
p2rsons interested in the subject of feeble-minded chil- 
dren urging that the Bill should be amended so as to 
enable County Authorities to make provision for the 
education of such children; and reference was therein 
made to the Report of the Poor Law Schools Committee, 
published in February, 1896, in which separate provision 
was recommended for the education of feeble-minded 
children in Poor Law schools. That Bill having been 
withdrawn, renewed representations were made by the 
London School Board and by other School Authorities 
in favour of special legislation for defective and 
epileptic children, and in December, 1896, the Committee 
was appointed. 

222. I think you have given us already the date of 
the Report of the Committee ?—Yes, January, 1898. 


223. Were these recommendations carried into eftect ? 
—The chief recommendations of the Committee were 
carried into effect by the Elementary Education (Defective 
and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, and that Act, together 
with the short amending Act of 1903 (Elementary Educa- 
tion Amendment Act, 1903) contains the special law re- 
lating to defective and epileptic children so far as con- 
cerns the administration of the Board of Education. 


224. Were these Acts of 1893 and 1899 similar in their 
provisions, or did they differ ?—They go on the same 
lines, and they do not differ much. The School Authorities 
are the same under both Acts, but the adoption of the 
Defective aud Epileptic Children Act by any School 
Authority is permissive only, and not compulsory. That 
is an important distinction between the two; that is 

~ under Section | (1) of the Act. 


225. How is it determinable if children are defective 
or epileptic ?—Section 1, the marginal note is: ‘‘ Power 
to school authority to determine what children are defective 
or epileptic.” It provides that a Schoo] Authority adopt- 
ing the Act may with the approval of the Education 
Department make arrangements for ascertaining (a2) what 
children in their district, not being imbecile, and not 
being merely dull or backward, are defective; that 
is to say, what children by reason of mental or physical 
defect, are incapable of receiving proper benefit from the 
instruction in the ordinary public Elementary schools, but 
not incapable, by reason of such defect, of receiving benefit 
from instruction in such special classes of schools as are 
inthis Actmentioned. That gives a definition of defective 
children, of course. Then Sub-section (b), what children 
in their district are epileptic children; that is to say, 
whit children not being idiots or imbeciles, are unfit by 
reason of severe epilepsy to attend the ordinary public 
schools. 

226. What provisions are made for the examination 
of the children under the Act of 1899 ?—Sub-sections (2) 
and (3) of Section 1 provide for the examination of children 
who are to be dealt with under the Act, and for the giving 
of a certificate of a duly qualified practitioner in a form 
prescribed by the Education Department. Sub-section (4) 
makes it the duty of the parent of any child who may be 
required by the School Authority to be examined to 
cause the child to attend such examination, and imposes 
a penalty of £5 on summary conviction for non-compliance. 
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227. I should like to ask you here this question. I 
am, of course, aware from one point of view what the 
penalty is as regards the Elementary Education Act, but 
this difters from the Elementary Education Act in its 
penalty ?—This is a special penalty upon a parent of a 
child who will not comply with the requirement of the 
School ‘Authority to get his child medically examined. 

228. Can you state the form of certificate in use ?- 
The form prescribed by the Board for defective children 
is, “I, A. B.,a duly qualified practitioner, approved by 
the Education Department, certify that Y. Z., not being 
imbecile and not being merely dull or backward, is by 
reason of (1) mental, or (2) physical, defect, incapable 
of receiving proper benefit from instruction in an ordinary 
public elementary school, but is not incapable by reason 

of such defect of receiving benefit from instruction in a 
certified special class or school.” A note is printed on 
that certificate that the causes which render an epileptic 
child unfit to attend an ordinary school may be either 
that serious danger to itself or to other children, or that 
serious disturbance to the work of the schoo!, would be 
caused by such attendance. 

229. Is the legal obligation of the parent the same in 
the Acts of 1893 and 1899, and, if not, will you tell us the 
difterence ?—It is not exactly the same. The Act of 1899 
being permissive, the obligation on the parent is expressed 
thus, under Section 4 (1) ‘“‘ The duty of a parent under 
Section 4 of the Elementary Education Act, 1876, to 
provide elementary instruction for his child shall, in 
the case of a defective or epileptic child over seven years 
of age in any place where a certified special class or school 
is within reach of the child’s residence, include the duty 
to cause the child to attend such a class or school, and a 
parent shall not be excused from this duty by reason only 
that a guide or conveyance for the child is necessary.” 
Under Section 4 (2) “In the case of an epileptic child 
whose age exceeds seven years, the school authority may, 
if they think fit, apply to a Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
for an order requiring the child to be sent to a certified 
school for epileptics, and if any parent fails to comply 
with the Order he shall be deemed to have failed to perform 
the duty prescribed by Section 4 of the Elementary 
Education Act, 1876, and may be proceeded against 
accordingly.” 

230. Does the Education Department certify such 
classes of school for defective and epileptic children, and 
is there any distinction in the treatment of defective and 
epileptic children ?—The regulations for certifying I can 
put in.* Section 2 (1) and (21) provide for the certifying 
by the Education Department of classes for defective chil- 
dren in public Elementary schools as special classes, and for 
certifying schools for defective children and for epileptic 
children, and for the making of regulations for boarding 
out defective children. The boarding out of epileptic 
children is not authorised by the Act. That is the differ- 
ence between the two cases. 

231. When does the duty of providing for the education 
of defective and epileptic children arise ?—The duty of 
the School Authority to provide for the education of defec- 
tive and epileptic children does not arise until the Authority 
has ascertained (in accordance with Section 1 of the Act) 
that there are such children in their district. When the 
School Authority have ascertained this, they may provide 
for defective children by certified special classes in public 
Elementary schools or by boarding out or by establishing 


- certified schools or sending the children to certified schools 


and contributing to the necessary expenses. Epileptic 
children can only be provided for in certified schools. 

232. How is the power over expenses of the School 
Authorities determined ?—The provisions are the same as 
thos? of Section 5 of the Blind and Deaf Children Act, 1893. 
They apply with the necessary modifications to School 
Authorities acting under the Defective and Epileptic Chil- 
dren Act (Section 6). Under Section 2 (5) of the Act the 
School Authority must make provision for the examination 
from time to time of children dealt with under the section 
in order to ascertain whether they have attained such a 
mental and physical condition as to be fit to attend or- 
dinary public Elementary schools. Section 2 (6) of the 
Act provided that the Education Department should not 
certify any establishment after the commencement of this 
Act for boarding and lodging more than fifteen defective 
or epileptic children in one building or comprising more 
than four such buildin<s. 
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233. Can you tell us how this limitation has worked ?— 
This provision put practical difficulties in the way of the 
recognition of Institutions, especially those for epileptic 
children. The result was that no Institution, or only one, 
proceeded to get certified under the Act. But the provision 
has been repealed by the Elementary Education Amend- 
ment Act, 1903, which provides that, notwithstanding any- 
thing contained in the Act of 1899, the Board of Education 
may from time to time make rules for certifying any 
establishment for boarding and lodging defective or epileptic 
children, although such establishment may be established 
for boarding and lodging more than fifteen defective or 
epileptic children in one building, or may comprise more 
than four such buildings. Regulations have accord- 
ingly been made by the Board of Education (Regula- 
tions of the 11th June, 1904), which allow this rule of the 
Act of 1899 to be relaxed. They came into operation on 
the lst September last. 


234. Will you now continue your statement as to power 
over expenses of the School Authority ?—The School 
Authorities are empowered to provide guides or convey- 
ances for children unable to attend school without them 
(Section 3). Under Section 23 (1) of the Education 
Act, 1902, School Authorities now have a general power to 
provide vehicles or to pay reasonable travelling expenses 
for children attending school or college. The provisions 
of Section 7 of the Blind and Deaf Children Act, 1899, as 
to the conditions and effect of the grant of certificates to 
schools, are to apply to schools for defective or epileptic 
children, except that no requirement need be made as to 
the proportion of the expenses to be defrayed in the case 
of a voluntary school out of private sources. 


235. Does the parent of a defective or an epileptic child 
contribute towards the expenses of his education, and has 
he a voice in the selection of the school ?—There is a pro- 
vision that the parent of a defective or epileptic child is 
to be liable to contribute towards the expenses of the child, 
the same as in Section 9 of the Blind and Deaf Children 
Act, 1893, and there is the same provision that the pay- 
ment under the Act is not to pauperise the parent nor to 
place him under any disability (Section 8 (2)), and there 
is the same provision as to reasonable selection by a parent 
of a school for his child (Section 8 (3)). 


236. Can the Guardians send the children to these 
certified schools ?—There is a power given to Guardians 
to contribute towards the expense of a certified school 
incurred in respect of scholars resident in a workhouse, 
or in an Institution to which they have been sent from a 
workhouse, or boarded-out by the Guardians. That is 
an express power given (Section 9). 


237. Is there any limitation of the liability of the School 
Authority to receive these children ?—Nothing in the Act 
is to be construed as imposing a duty on a School Authority 
to receive a child (a) resident in the district of another 
School Authority, or (b) resident in a workhouse, etc., unless 
the other Authority or the Guardians are willing to contri- 
bute an agreed sum (Section 10). 


238. Up to what age are defective or epileptic children 


educated under the Act ?—A defective or epileptic child 
Cost of Certified Board Schools, now Council Schools. 
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is deemed to be a child un to the age of sixteen for the pur- 
poses of the Elementary Education Acts, and his com- 
pulsory education is extended to sixteen and he is 
debarred from total or partial exemption up to that 
age (Section 21). 

239. Are there any provisions for religious instruction 
at these certified schools ?—The provisions regulating 
religious instruction in certified schools are the same as 
those enacted in Section 8 of the Blind and Deaf Children 
Act, 1893, Section 12. 

240. Does your Department give any grants in aid of 
these schools, and, if so, under what conditions ?—The 
Board of Education is empowered to aid certified schools 
in respect of education given to defective or epileptic 
children to such amount and on such conditions as may 
be directed by Minutes, the same as in the case of blind 
and deaf children. The Parliamentary grants allowed 
for certified Defective or Epileptic schools are now fixed 
by the Regulations of the 11th July 1904, above referred 
to. They provide tor grants to Defective day schools 
at the rate of 50s. each year for each unit of average attend- 
ance on account of instruction other than manual instruc- 
tion, and at the rate of 30s. or 403. (that is for younger 
or older children) for each unit of average attendance on 
account of manual instruction. In certified boarding 
schools for defective} children the grants are 7s. each 
month or £4 4s. each year for each child. In certified 
schools for epileptic children, which must all be boarding 
schools, the grants are 7s. a month as in the Defective 
boarding schools. 

241. Could you favour us with a short statement as 
to the numbers and need of certified schools and Institutions 
of which you have been speaking ?—I propose to hand 
in the paragraph in the last Report of the Board of 
Education, pages 35 and 36, which might be interesting 
to the Commission. 


242. What is the date of the Report ?—The last Report 
is dated 1904. It is a Report up to August, 1903. On the 
31st August, 1903, there were 106 certified day schools for 
defective children with an aggregate average attendance of 
$,521. The numbers have sinceslightly increased. There are 
now four certified boarding schools for d ‘fective children, 
(1) at Sandlebridge, (2) at West Kirby in Cheshire, (3) a very 
small Home called the “‘ Littleton ”? Home, in Surrey, and 
(4) a small Roman Catholic Home for girls at Hillingdon, 
Middlesex, and there is one certified boarding school for 
fifty-six epileptic children (Roman Catholic) at Much 
Hadham, in Hertfordshire. Other Institutions are apply- 
ing—one at Lingfield. If the Commission desires statis- 
tics, there are very interesting statistics published by the 
London School Board, as to which probably the Commis- 
sion would wish to hear evidence from some one represent- 
ing the London School Board. The accounts furnished 
to the Board of Education show that practically the whole 
cost of maintenance in the certified day schools conducted 
by School Authorities for defective children is defrayed 
out of rates and grants. The average cost is about £10 
a year,of which £6 comes out of rates and £4 out of Govern- 
ment grants. I have obtained the figures for 1901-02 
and 1902-03. Ihave a little Table here :— 
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No -voluntary day schools have been certified. -The foster-parents...I should like,to. mention roughy somo Henry. 
certified, boarding schools are so. few-in number and so evidence as to the»proportion of feeble-minded children Pooley, Hsg. 


exceptional in character that I could not give any. useful 
estimate of the cost. 


__ 243.. Can you tell us how many Authorities have adopted 
the Act of 1899, which I think you have told us is. per- 
missive only ?—The Act of 1899 was put in force before 
the Education Act of 1902 came into operation, by the 
Authorities of thirty-one County Boroughs (including 
London) out of sixty-nine, by eight Non-County Boroughs 
and by four Urban Districts and also by the Authorities of 
four smaller areas, small School Boards or District Councils 
which are now merged in the jurisdiction of nine County 
Councils. Since the Education Act of 1902 came into opera- 
tion, the Defective and Epileptic Children Act of 1899 
has been adopted only, I believe, by one County, one County 
Borough, and five Non+County Boroughs and four Urban 
Districts. Of course, arrangements previously made by 
School Authorities for sending children to school continue 
in operation, but since the Act, what I have given represent 
the only Authorities who have expressly adopted the Act 
and declared their intention of putting it into operation. 
The fact is most of the County Authorities are waiting, 
seeing how things develop, and attending, in the 
first instance, to the ordinary children. 


244. That concludes your statement as to the existing 
‘law, but I believe you have some other observations you 
would like to lay before the Commission. I will ask you 
to do so ?—I should like to call attention to an interest- 
ing experiment (I think I may call it) which is being made 
by the London School Board, (at least, it was inaugu- 
rated by the late London School Board) that is a scheme 
for ‘‘ Custodial Homes,” as they call them, for mentally 
defective children to be certified jointly by the Board 
of Education and by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department under the Industrial Schools Act. The 
scheme has been generally approved by both Depart- 
ments. A draft was submitted to the Board of Educa- 
tion in November, 1902, and the intention is to provide 
for a comparatively small residuum of mentally defective 
‘children who require to be taken from their own homes 
if they are to receive proper benefit from instruction 
under the Act of 1899. The classes of children who are 
referred to are:—(1) Those who but. for their defect 
would be committed to industrial or truant. schools ; 
(2) Those living in very bad homes; (3) Those whose 
regular attendance it is not. possible to secure at day 
schools; (4) Moral defectives; (5) Some of the elder 
defective children. The proposal was to establish four 
homes, two for boys, with 45 in each, in three houses, 
and two for girls with 24 in each. In the homes for the 
worst cases the children would attend school on the pre- 
mises, and in the other homes they would attend the 
‘neighbouring certified school. I do not know what the 
‘state of things is at the moment, but there was a proposal 
to open the first of these homes for 30 girls in three houses 
in Rastell Avenue, Streatham Hill, and to provide a certi- 
fied school in Telferscot Road, close by, and another home 
for boys is projected in Acre Lane, Brixton. 


245. I do not know whether you can answer this ques- 
tion with regard to No. 3, “those whose regular attend- 
ance it is not: possible to secure at day schools ’?—can 
you tell us-why it is not possible to get their attendance ? 

_—I think it would arise from various causes: from their 
living in very bad homes, or from their being rather seriously 
defective, so that it would be difficult to get them by 
conveyances and ambulances. 


246. (Mr. Hobhouse.) It is a question of physical diffi- 
culty, is it ?—I would rather that question were asked 
of some one representing the London School Board, be- 
cause I have only given those headings roughly from the 
Report, and the details as to the particular cases in 
which it is found difficult would be. much better given 
by those who are familiar with the actual facts. 


247. (Chairman.) Do you wish to say anything about 
the Act of 1899? Have you any suggestion to make as 
to any means by which it can be rendered more useful ?— 
I should like to mention that the power under the board- 
ing-out regulations for the boarding out of defective chil- 
dren, has practically not been exercised at all. I believe 
three children are boarded out in Leeds. I understand 
it is not likely to be exercised because the general opinion 
is that, it is not desirable to board out defective children, 
that you- cannot find suitable homes for them—suitable 
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to the whole population. The Departmental Committee 


estimated that about 1 per cent of the childron of the 2} Nov.1904. 


Elementary school class were defectives. The London 
School Board have come to -the conclusion that about 
5 or 6 per thousand (or about 0-5 or 0-6 per cent.) is practi- 
cally sufficient for the feeble-minded children, leaving out 
physically defective children and epileptics. 


248. Is that the Departmental Committee you. have 
already referred to ?—Yes. 


249. In what form was the London School Board’s 
Estimate, Report, or whatever it is, made ?—That is to 
be found in their special Report. They have made yery 
careful investigation and inquiries through their attend-_ 
ance officers and they have come to that conclusion, so 
that if there are 800,000 children of school age in the 
Metropolis (taking that roughly) there would probably 
be some 4 to 5,000 mentally defective children requiring 
special provision. 

220. How many are there now on the rolls ?—In 1903 
there were about 3,000 children on the rolls. 


251. Has this Act been a success where it has been put 
in force ?—So far as we know in the Board of Education, 
I should say it has been a decided success ; a very great. 
success in London. 


252. Can you suggest any names to us who can speak 
as to the success of the Act ?—-Would the Commission like 
me to suggest any names—to hand them in ? 


253. We shall be very glad if you will give in any names 
as witnesses ?—I think that will be better. The name 
connected with the Board of Education that first. occurs 
to me is that of Dr. Eichholz. {, 


254. His name is. already before us. With regard to the 
London School Board Report, could you give me the date ? 
—The last Report that would be useful to the Committee, as 
far as I know, is the Annual Report of the Special Schools 
Sub-Committee, London School Board, for the year ended. 
20th March, 1903. I have obtained this from the London 
County Council. It is full of interesting information. TI 
will hand it in to the Commission. 


255. Have you anything to say as to the extension of 
the powers of the School Authorities ? My own opinion is. 
that undoubtedly it would be desirable that the Act should 
be made obligatory on all School Authorities, that is to 
say, that it should be the duty of all the School Authorities 
under the Act of 1902 to ascertain what children are- 
defectives,.and-so.on, within their district, and to provide: 
for them. 


256. And would you extend their powers to all de 
fectives ?—That is another matter. My opinion is, if I 
may suggest it to the Commission, that the powers of School 
Authorities under the Act might well be extended to all 
improvable imbeciles, that is to say, all who are improv- 
able by care or training, and not certified under the existing 
Lunacy Laws. 


257. Would you give us your reasons ?—If I may I would 
read Paragraph 21 of the Report of the Departmental 
Committee of 1899, which is as follows: ‘‘ School Authori- 
ties are to some extent affected by the absence of adequate- 
provision for imbeciles. Until some legal provision has. 
been made for an imbecile child, such child has not been 
legally ascertained to be imbecile; and the School 
Authority may well feel difficulty in refusing to attempt to 
provide for the child’s training in school. When the child 
is found to be unfit for any form of teaching or training 
which the School Authority can give, the exclusion of the 
child as an imbecile is often rendered more difficult by the 
want of any suitable course which can be suggested to 
the parent, except that he should apply to the Guardians 
and become a pauper. Thus the absence of other suitable 
provision has sometimes led to the retention of imbecile 
children in thespecial classes, where they are out of place ; 
just as the want of suitable provision for feeble-minded 
children has caused feeble-minded children to be certified 
as imbeciles.”’ 


258. I think that that is removed by the Act of 1899— 
you do not pauperise the parent ?—Yes: that is the 
case. The passage I. am quoting refers to the sort 
of irregular special classes which were established _be- 
fore the Act of 1899, and of. course it. was speaking of 
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the old School Authorities before the Act of 1902. It goes 
on: “ As it may be argued that no child is imbecile until 
he has been found by proper authority to be so, it becomes 
necessary to decide how far down the scale of mental de- 
ficiency the duties of School Authorities extend. If there 
were complete provision for imbecile children the principle 
might be laid down that all children not provided for as 
imbeciles come within the province of the School Authority. 
But under existing circumstances any such principle would 
at once throw upon School Authorities the duty of pro- 
viding for a large number of uncertified imbeciles, for whom 
day classes are unsuitable,and for whom institutions would 
have to be found similar to those for certified imbeciles, 
where the care and training would differ very greatly from 
anything which is at present given in Public Elementary 
schools or understood as education within the meaning of 
Education Acts. Desirable as it may be that some provision 
should be made by public authority for imbecile children, 
yet we do not think that such work could properly be 
undertaken by School Authorities unless entrusted to 
them by legislation after careful inquiry. Whether such 
legislation would be advisable does not come within our 
terms of reference, as we are concerned only with children 
not imbecile ; but we desire to state clearly that, under 
present circumstances, it is impossible for School Authori- 
ties to act upon the principle that all children not provided 
for as imbecile come within the province of the School 
Authority. School Authorities must, therefore, lay down 
their own boundary of imbecility, beyond which they 
cannot, under present circumstances, undertake the educa- 
tion of children. The practical test of imbecility must, 
for school purposes, be incapacity to receive proper benefit 
from instruction in the special classes. Although there 
will be some feeble-minded children for whom we shall 
recommend that School Authorities may properly provide 
temporarily in Training Homes, with a view of better fitting 
them to earn their living, yet broadly, and for practical 
purposes, all children who are too deficient to receive 
proper benefit from the special day classes must be re- 
garded as imbecile, that is to say, as lying outside the 
province of School Authorities as at present constituted.” 
My suggestion is that having regard to the great change 
that has taken place in School Authorities ;—as now the 
School Authorities (instead of being the vast number of 
School Boards, many of them with a very small population, 
and these Urban District Councils and Rural District 
Councils) are the seventy-one County Authorities, and the 
Non-County Boroughs with a population of over 10,000, and 
the Urban District Councils, with a population of over 
20,000, and the smaller Authorities might combine and 
be grouped together—the state of things has been very 
much changed, and I do not see why all improvable im- 
beciles should not be brought within the provision of the Act 
of 1899. I donot sce why these improvable children should 
not be entrusted tothe same Authorities as are now charged 
with the education of normal children. 
the care that could be given to them seem to me to stand on 
the footing of education, that is to say, it is‘all the education 
that can be given to children of this class; and I would 
suggest that the care and training in institutions of those 
who are not fit to be sent to day classes, should be put into 
the hands of School Authorities and be looked upon as 
being in the nature of education—that it should 
be regarded in that light rather than in the light of relief, 
to be given to them by Guardians. My suggestion would 
be to place all children not actually certified under the 
Lunacy Laws under the School Authorities. 


259. On the ground that they would not be subject to 
the taint of relief, or what is your ground ?—That would 
be one ground. Ishould put it partly on the ground of the 
great difficulty of distinguishing between a child who is so 
feeble-minded that it cannot be taught in a certified school, 
and the entirely imbecile child. I would go the whole 
length, and empower School Authorities to care for all 
imbecile children not actually certified under the Lunacy 
Acts. The care and training which should be given to 
them seems to me to come naturally under education, 
rather than under relief. 


260. What other Authorities are there under whom you 
could place them ?—You mean if they were not brought 
under the School Authorities ? 


261. Yes. That is rather a quéstion, perhaps, not for 
the Board of Education. The other Authorities, I take it, 
are mainly the Guardians. Under the Education Acts they 
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are dealt with as if there were only two Authorities for them. 
that is to say, the Education Authority and the Guardians. 
I am not in a position to advise as to how they come und:r 
the Lunacy Laws. 


262. The Education Authorities now being the Coun- 
cils ?—The Councils of Gounties and County Boroughs 
and certain Municipal Boroughs, and Urban District 
Councils. 


263. Have you anything to say about the epileptics ? 
Can you give us any estimate, and how you have arrived 
at that estimate ?—The estimate is that about 1 in 10,000 
of the population represents the number of children suffer- 
ing severe epilepsy. I cannot give any particular grounds 
upon which that was based, but that is the estimate which 
has been made and generally accepted. 

264. (Mr. Loch.) Could you say how large the classes 
are or whether they have any limit with regard to the 
number in the class in dealing with the defective ?—Do 
you mean class in the sense of single classes of children ? 
_ 265. Yes, classes such as you would see in a Special 
school ?—The individual classes, not the whole class or 
school ? 

266. No, the individual classes ?—Our rule is not more 
than twenty in a class. 

267. What would be the number in a Special school 
altogether ?—What the Board of Education think a con- 
venient number is a school of eighty, with four classes of 
twenty each. ; 

268. Does that allow of classification ?—That allows of 
a certain amount of classification—sufficient, probably. 


269. And the twenty is not too many ?—I would rather 
that the question of practical convenience were spoken to 
by one of our inspectors. : 

270. Has the trend of this legislation been to bring the 
defective classes away from the Poor Law and place them 
more directly than ever before under the Education 
Authorities ?—No doubt. 

271. Is there any information in the hands of the Educa- 
tion Authorities as to what happens to the children on 
leaving ?—I have no doubt there is in the hands of the 
Education Authorities—the Local Authorities. 


272. But no Report has been published by the Education 
Office on the subject ?—No. 

273. Your proposal that the imbecile, if improvable, 
should be taken over by the Education Authorities would 
coincide with what indeed has happened in regard to 
the blind,deaf and dumb and other defective classes ; that 
is to say, it would still more bring children from the Poor 
Law on to the Education Authorities ?—That is so. 


274. Has the question been raised of controlling them 
as students and children after the age of sixteen ?—I do 
not think it has been before the Board of Education at all, 
but I believe that in one or two instances the Local Authori- 
ties have aided the instruction of a few children over 
sixteen, under their powers to aid higher education. 

275. Is that quite a straightforward and legitimate way 
of dealing with it ?—I think not. 

276. Would you suggest any better way 7—I would 


suggest—but this is only my own individual opinion—that 
the School Authorities should not have to do with these 


‘classes of children over the age of sixteen. 


277. Have you any suggestion to make as to what should 
happen at the age of sixteen if the School Authorities were 
not to extend their time of supervision ?—No. I do not 
think I am ina fosition to make any recommendation 
as to that. 


278. Has any difficulty arisen as to the form of certificate 
used in the case of defective children ?—I do not think 
any difficulty has arisen. Ido not know any difficulty 
as to the form of certificates. There has been some prac- 
tical difficulty in the case of physical defectives, whether 
they ought to be regarded as coming under the Act or not. 


279. What would your view be of that ?—My view is 
that physical defectives should not be brought under 
the Act unless their physical defect is connected with 
chronic illness or some mental defect. 


280. Would it come to this, that you would be guided 
by the report of a medical officer ?—I would. 


281. And practically that report would take the pla-e 
in a manner of, or supplement, a certificate 1—Yes. 
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282. Has any estimate been made as to what the cost 
to the country would be if the whole class, including the 
improvable imbecile, were placed for education purposes 
in the hands of the Authorities up to the age of sixteen ? 
—TI am afraid we have made no estimate at the Board of 
Education. We have had so very little experience of 
institutions that it would be very difficult. 

283. Therefore it is really rather, financially, a leap in 
the dark ?7—Yes. 

284. Have you had anything to do with the asylums 
for idiots in connection with the education of children ?— 
No. we have not. 

285. How do they stand in regard to children that might 
be under the age of sixteen. I mean suchas the Lancaster 
asylum for idiots and imbeciles ?—We have no official 
acquaintance with the treatment of children in the 
asylums. I did not know what was the exact point you 
wanted to bring out. 

286. I meant, there you would have probably certain 
children which on your suggestion would come under the 
Education Authorities ?—No doubt. 

287. It occurred to me that possibly you had already 
some relation with these asylums so as to be able to concert 
measures possibly with them if they, at the present mo- 
ment, are an Authority dealing with the subject, in a mea- 
sure ?—I believe at present we are not in relation with 
them at all—we have no official relation. 

288. Suppose your suggestion were carried out would 
you propose that some relation between the Education 
Authorities and these asylums should be established ?—It 
‘would be necessary to work together, in harmony or in 
agreement with the asylums. My proposal was that the 
powers of the School Authorities should be extended to 
imbecile children not actually certified under the Lunacy 
Laws. 

289. With regard to the present system of dealing with 
these children, in the case of the Education Authorities 
does not it come practically to this, that a considerable 
relief system of so-called maintenance is growing up ?—I 
believe so. 

290. Can you tell us to what extent that is growing 
up; are there any figures or do the figures that you gave 
{this £35,000) cover all expenses, maintenance included ?— 
Those figures are practically all for day schools. 

291. Therefore they would not include the boarding 
schools which you referred to ?—No. 

292. Is there a return showing what the cost of those 
boarding schools is ?—We have no return. There are 
so few boarding schools; there are only four for defective 
and one for epileptic children. We have no returns that 
would be of any use. 

293. Nor of the cost of establishing them ?—No, I am 
afraid not. 

294. Because if your proposal as to the improvable 
imbecile were carried out, that type of school would have 
to be largely increased, I understand ?—It would; 

295. Would it be possible to submit to the Commission 
evidence on the point as to the cost of providing and the 
cost of establishing and building such schools. It seems 
to me that it turns a little on the feasibility of your 
suggestion ?—I will try to hand in something that might 
be useful to the Commission. * 

- 296. These custodial homes which you refer to are 
brought in under the Industrial Schools Act ?—Yes; 


297. Does not that seem rather anomalous ?—As I 
understand, they are intended for some of the licensed 
children from the industrial institutions—those out on 
licence. ~ 

298. But your proposal really covers a much wider field, 
so that the custodial institutions which you refer to would 
have to touch a very much larger section than would come 
under the Industrial Schools Act ?—Yes, 

299. Therefore this is only a temporary arrangement, 
#0 to speak, in view of what you suggest ?—Exactly. 

300. Have you any information+as to the number of 
improvable imbeciles or defective children under sixteen 
that there are with the Guardians—under their care ?— 
No, no estimate. Evidence could be given as to the 
aumber of children who are turned out of the certified 





* Mr. Pooley subsequently sent in a written Statement, 
which is printed in the Appendix Papers, p. 646a post. 
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schools for defective children because they are found to be 
imbecile. 
Board of Education, but I have no doubt evidence could 


be given on that point by the London School Board and = 


by inspectors. 

301. What happens now to those children ?—I am 
afraid what usually happens is that they are returned to 
their parents. 

302. Then they are marked off from the point of view of 
education ?—Yes. 

203. It is not even known whether they go to <n 
asylum ?—We do not know in the Board of Education. 
That is one of the points that I am afraid I cannot give 
useful evidence upon. 


304. An arrangement has been made with Chalfont St. 
Peter, with regard to epileptics, as between the London 
School Board and the National Association ?—There has 
been a great deal of negotiation between the London 
School Board and the Chalfont Authorities, but nothing 
definite has been settled so far as I know. I think it is all 
in abeyance since the Act came into operation in London. 


305. But that Act clears away a difficulty as to limita- 
tion ?—That is the amending Act of 1903—exactly. 


306. Do you think that the arrangement proposed at 
Chalfont St. Peter might be in any sense a guide in 
arranging with other Authorities as to epileptic children ? 
—The arrangements proposed at Chalfont were, as far as I 
recollect, that there should be homes for epileptic children 
—twenty-four children in each home. Those homes 
could now be certified under the amending Act of 1903. 


307. Would your suggestion for epileptic children be 
that under similar arrangements of the colony type in 
different parts of the country there should be similar 
aggregations of small homes ?—Yes. 


308. Have your inspectors reported at all in view of the 
possible extension of the education of epileptic children 
on those lines ?—Our inspectors have been inquiring into 
proposals in various parts of the country, but nothing has 
been settled yet. 


309. But the result of their investigations might come 
before the Commission ?—Yes, no doubt. 


310. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) I should like to ask two 
questions. In your proposal that all imbecile children 
not certified should be taken over by the Education 
Authority, do I understand that it would be the duty of 
the Education Authority to search for (if I may use the 
expression) the imbecile children within its district ?—Yes, 


311. And be accountable for them, so to speak ?—Yes. 


312. Having found them, what is the extent of the 
responsibility of the Education Authority. Are they in 
your view to have power to detain and maintain the 
children until they are sixteen years of age. They are to 
be responsible, I take it, for the children until they are 
sixteen, in some way or another ?—Yes. 


313. Does that include detention and consequently 
maintenance of the children ?—It would include mainten- 
ance, but it would be a new departure if it included 
detention. 

314. Would you be in favour of giving them power ts 
detain ?—I think I should. 


315. (Dr. Needham.) Is there any test, and, if so, what 
test exists, as to what constitutes a feeble-minded child ; 
I mean, whether your Department has laid down any test, 
or whether any test is, so far as you know, laid down, or 
whether it is left to each individual Authority or medicai 
man to decide in each individual case ?—It is a practical 
test, and it is applied by the Local Authority. Every Local 
Authority has to appoint a medical officer, and every child, 
before it can be admitted into a certified school, has to be 
examined in the presence of the medical officer, and, if 
possible, in the presence of the school inspector and the 
teacher of the school that the child has attended, and it is 
left to the decision practically of this Committee to say 
whether a child is fit for admission into a certified scheol 
or not. 

316. It is a question in each individual case ?—Yes. 


317. There is no general rule laid down ?—No. There 
is, of course, the definition, which I read, in the Act. 

318. Under what powers do the Board of Education 
and the Secretary of State retain children in the Custodial 
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Homes up to the age of sixteen’ ?—Under the Education 
Aets there is no power to detain, but under the Industrial 
Schools Acts. 1 should like. someone representing the Home 
Office or the Local Government Board to speak, because 
that is a matter for those Government Departments. 
There are powers, no doubt, to detain. 


319. Powers under the Industrial Schools Act ?---Yes. 


320. No power under the Education Act ?—No. All 
that you can do under the Education Act if a child is 
not in school, is to proceed under the Bye-laws against 
the parent or to get a magistrate’s order for the attend- 
ance of the child at school, but there is no power of 
detention. 


321. If children are kept there without power, or with 
power up to the age of sixteen, what at the age of sixteen 
happens to the children? Are they turned out ?—The 
children in our certified schools are turned out and given 
to those who had charge of them before—they go to their 
parents. 


322. Their education ceases at sixteen, and no further 
care is taken of them ?—No. 


323. Except by their natural guardians ?—Yes. 


324. (Mrs. Pinsent.) You told us, I think, that the aver- 
age expenditure per head per child on the defective child 
was about £10. Could you give us any idea how much this 
is in excess of what is spent on an ordinary normal child 
in a Public Elementary school. You told us £6 out cf the 
rates, and £4 Government grant ?—The cost, speaking 
roughly, is about £3 in the ordinary Elementary Day School, 
and the Government grant, with the fee grant about 36s. 


325. So the total cost would be about £4 10s., would 
not it ?—No, the total cost is about £3 I think, with the 
ordinary child. 


326. Both by the Government and the rates—that is 
the total cost ?—Yes. 


327. If the Epileptic and Defective Children Act were 
made compulsory without any further amendment, 
would parents be obliged to send their children to a boarding 
school, if asked todoso by their local Education Autho- 
rity, or can they refuse to do so on the ground that there 
was a day Special school within reach of their homes ?—I 
think they might refuse to do so, if there were a day Special 
school within reach. 


328. Those children that you were speaking of as unfit 
to be admitted to the day school would still be left un- 
provided for ?—They would if the parents insisted on 
keeping them at home or sending them to a day school. 


329. In your experience, do you think that would 
occur very often ?—I am not sure; I should have thought 
that there were a good many cases where the parents 
would be glad to have the child sent. 


330. I think you told us the greatest reason for board- 
ing schools was the bad homes of the children. JI wanted 
to know whether it would not be in those bad homes that 
the difficulty in getting them to part with their children 
would occur ?—I dare say in some cases, but I cannot 
help thinking parents would be glad to get rid of their 
children and get them taken care of in an Institution. 


331. There would be no powers to oblige them to do so 
under the present Act even if it were made compulsory ?— 
No. 

332. Unless it were further amended ?—Exactly. 


333. (Mr. Byrne.) You told us that the Blind and 
Deaf Children Act was compulsory and the Defective and 
Epileptic Children Act was voluntary so far as the Local 
Authorities are concerned ?—Yes. 


334. I want to ask you to what extent the Blind and 
Deaf Children Act has, in practice, been found to meet 
the objects with which it was passed. Is the Board of 
Education, satisfied that blind and deaf children are in 
all parts of England satisfactorily dealt with ?—In 
some parts of England there is an insufficient number of 
Tnstitutions within reach to which they can be sent. I think 
in the Eastern Counties there is a want of some Institu- 
tions to which children can be sent, and I think thereisa 
prospect very soon of that being supplied, but, generally, 
the Board of Education have been satisfied with the steps 
taken. 


335. In cases where no such provision is made,, their 
action I suppose is limited to facilitating in every way 


EVIDENCE : 


the use of existing Institutions and. encouraging. the 
establishment of others ?—Yes. 

336. If there are no Institutions, have they got;so: far 
as compelling a Local Education Authority to, provide 
Institutions ?—No, we have not done that. 


337. Have you gone as far as to make them provide 
special classes ?—No, I do not think we have done that, 
only by urging and representing. We have not gone 
so far as to declare any Authority in default which we 
could do under the old Act. 

338. Does any publication of the Education Depart- 
ment show the precise extent to which that Act, although 
compulsory, has defects still left ?—I am afraid not. 


339. On the whole, the Board of Education are satisfied ? 
—Yes. 

340. By the Defective and Epileptic Children Act, 
it is optional. Has the Education Department. published. 
all the returns which they have called for from Locaf 
Authorities ?—No, we have not published them. 


341. Have you called upon all Educational Authorities 
to state how many defective and epileptic children. they 
have in their districts ?—That was done once, soon after 
the passing of the Act for blind and deaf children, but 
it has not been done generally for defective or epileptic 
children: 

342. Do you consider that the framework of that Act, 
with the exception of the point as regards detention 
which Mrs. Pinsent has mentioned, is sufficient to enable 
the Education Department to deal with the matter 
everywhere, namely, that you can call for returns, and 
you can certify or refuse to certify different methods of 
dealing with the defective children, namely, Special 
schools,. special classes, and boarding-out arrangements. 
Is that sufficient ?—I think the framework is fairly 
sufficient supposing the Act were made compulsory on 
all Authorities. 

343. You would recommend the boarding-out arrange- 
ments should be continued in that Act although at the 
present moment they are practically not exercised ?— 
I see no reason why they should not be continued, though 
I do not think they will be acted upon. 


344. With regard to that Act, has the Board of 
Education sufficient powers to bring about the combina- 
tion of Local Education Authorities for joint purposes ; 
for instance, the establishment of a special boarding 
school would be more economical if it was on a fairly 
large scale, would it not ?—Yes. 


345..And there. might not be sufficient defective 
children under one Authority. The Act does not-specially 
enable you to compel Local Authorities to join ?—It does 
not. We could only put on pressure. Then we should 
have to consider any proposal made by a local committee. 


346. Do you find Local Authorities amenable to such 
suggestions, or do you find a difficulty ?—I think it takes 
a good deal of time before they listen to suggestions— 
it requires a good deal of pressure. I think the existing 
Local Authorities under the Act of 1902 would be more 
willing to listen to suggestions and adopt them than the 
old Authorities. 

347. Being more in the habit of acting in combination ? 
—Yes, and being more important and more responsible. 


348. On the whole, do you think special powers should 
be given to the Authorities, to the Board of Education, 
to compel Combination and to prescribe Combinations 
where necessary ?—I think it would be a good thing to 
give power to ensure Authorities combining. 


349. If necessary after a local inquiry ?—Yes. _ 
350. At any rate, after hearing all parties ?—Yes. 


351. With regard to the Custodial Homes, which are 
jointly certified by the Home Secretary and the Educa- 
tion Department at the present moment, do you think 
that, under the circumstances of the country generally, 
that system is capable of wide extension with advantage‘? 
—I think so, so far as I understand it. 


352. And the classes of children that are sent there 
being even more exceptional and fewer in number than 
the defective and epileptic children, combination under 
those circumstances would even be more important, 
would it not ?—It would. 

353. As a matter of fact, it is only big bodies like the 
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of providing means for requiring or prescribing Combina- 
tion ?—Yes, it would. 


355. As regards the certificates which are now given 
in the case of defective children, you explained to Dr. 
Needham, as I understood, that this certificate practically 
works very well; the certificate that the child is not 
suitable for education in an ordinary school, but is capable 
of being dealt with properly in a Special school ?—Yes. 


356. You left me under the impression (was I right in 
drawing the impression?) that that is not so much a 
medical certificate as a practical certificate for the use 
of the Education Authority ?—It is so. 


357. It does not attempt to lay down in medical 
terms the precise medical condition of the child, but 
merely to say he or she is not suitable for an ordinary 
school, but is suitable for a Special school ?—That is the 
gist of it. 

358. Have you had much difficulty with Local Autho- 
rities in connection with those certificates ? Do some of 
them find difficulty in getting children certified, or do 
some of them find too many children are certified ? Does 
it work evenly over the country where the Act is em- 
ployed ?—I think it works fairly. evenly, but I do think 
there is a good deal of difficulty in particular schools in 
particular districts as to the class of children that actu- 
ally find admission into the schools. In some cases they 
like to get the children that they think will do credit to 
the schools, and they leave imbeciles out in the cold. 
In other cases they think more of the good of the children, 
taking in all who are not absolutely excluded. 


359. Would you say it went so far that in some de- 
fective schools there are children that are not much 
worse than dull or backward ?—I am afraid it is so in 
some. 


360. On the other hand, the1e are some who under 
differént authorities would be treated as distinctly im- 
becile, or might even be certified as such under the Act ? 
—It is so. As a matter of fact our Inspector, who is 
charged with the administration of the Act, that is Dr. 
Fichholz, visits from time to time all the certified schools 
and exercises a sort of controlling power if he sees such 
and such children ought not to be admitted, and his 
advice very often is effective. It makes them more 
careful another time. 


361. That will gradually bring about greater con- 
sistency ?—Yes. 

362. With regard to your suggestion that you would 
not only make the Defective Children Act compulsory, but 
would like to see it extended to improvable imbeciles, 
no doubt you are aware “‘improvable imbecile in- 
cludes a large number of children. There are a number 
of children who are improvable in institutions, and yet 
not improvable in the sense that you could possibly 
improve them sufficiently to enable them to look after 
themselves as adults. To which class of children would 
you extend it ?—I would extend it to all children who 
evuld be improved by care and training. I would extend 
it to those children who could not be improved to such 

an extent that they would be able to maintain themselves. 


363. To what we might call “Institution children” 
of every sort ?—Yes. 

364, And you would give it to the Education Authority 
to deal with such children ?—Yes. 

365. That Education Authority is now also the Asylum 
Authority, is it not ?—In the case of County Councils. 


366. And Borough Councils ?—Yes. 


867, That was part of your argument, was it not, that 
you see no reason why the Authority which deals with the 
healthy children, and the absolutely lunatic children, 
should not also deal with the intermediate ones, the im- 
provable imbeciles ?—Yes. 


368. At the present time improvable imbeciles, in- 
cluding various other classes of imbeoiles, are looked 
after by the Guardians, and by the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board in England ?—Yes, I think so. 


369. Would your suggestion be that with proper 
arrangements the schools run by Guardians and Asylums 


these improvable children ?—That is so. I agree to that. 


371. You agree, in fact, with those people who say that 
defective and imbecile children should not be looked 
after by a Poor Law Authority, but, at any rate up to the 
age of sixteen, by an Education Authority ?—That is 
what it comes to, that is the result of it. 


372. (Mr. Hobhouse.) I want to ask you one or two 
questions only. I understand special educational classes 
have been established from time to time to promote the 
improvement and recovery of defective children of all 
types ?—Exactly, special classes for their instruction, 


373. Have you any statistics in your office which would 
show the proportion of such children which either improve 
notably or recover entirely ?—I am afraid we have not in 
my office. I have no doubt you could get valuable statis- 
tics from the London School Board, or some other Authori- 
ties. 


374. It is clear that you are working for a system by 
which you extend the operation of these classes for the 
purpose of improving these children, but you have not, I 
gather from your answer. anything to show what success 
has followed on your efforts ?—No, the children are not 
tested when they go out. We have not in our office any 
statistics to show what proportion of them have improved, 
we will say, to such an extent as to be able to earn 
their own living. 


375. MayITask you on what ground or what reason of 
policy have you been extending your efforts in this direc- 
tion ?—Well, the general ground has been that the Board 
of Education have thought that the benefits of education 
should be extended to all children who are capable of pro- 
fiting by education, and that some education should be 
found suitable for these defective children. 


376. Is not it possible for them to collect information 
as to the result of their efforts ?—It would be possible for 
the Board of Education to get returns from the managers 
of schools, no doubt, with a view of throwing light upon 
that. 


377. Do you think that would be a good thing to do ?— 
I think in this particular case you would find that it has 
already been done to some extent by the London School 
Board who have by far the largest numbor of these certified 
schools under them. 


378. They only control a population of something like 
5,000,000. There are 35,000,000 in the country ?—The 
Act has not been put in force in the greater part of the 
country districts outside the metropolis so that the London 
School Board has dealt with by far the larger portion of 
the children that have come under the Act. 


379. You said, in answer to a question, that you thought 
the new Education Authority should be the people to 
detain and maintain the feeble-minded children up to the 
age of sixtzen or over the age of sixteen ?—I should say 
up to the age of sixteen. 


330. That would mean the County Gouncils and the 
other various Education Authorities ?—Yes. 


331. Would that entail any overlapping of charge by 
the various Government Departments ?7—No, I do not 
think it would. 


332. I mean there are three Departments engaged in 
looking after these feeble-minded persons, the Home 
Secretary, the Local Government Board, and the Educa- 
tion Department. You advocate that up to the age of 
sixtzen the Education Department should take complete 
charge of them in every particular ?—Yes; of the 
improvable children. 


383. You would not advocate their having anything 
to do with children who were quite hopeless—they would 
still be left to the Local Government Board ?—I would 
not advocate their coming under the Board of Education. 


384. But that every child improvable should. come 
under the charge of the Education Department ?—Yes, 


385. (Mr. Greene.) You have referred to and read to 
us from a Report of the Departmental Committee of Jan- 
uary, 1898. Has the evidence taken been printed and is it 
available 7—Yes, it can be procured; it is a Blue-book. 
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386. Published in the year 1898 ?—Yes. 
387. Have the Education Authorities any information 
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of those people who are in too good a condition of life to 
care to send their children to Elementary schools. Do 
they know how many there are and what their conditions 
are 7—You mean generally ? 

388. Generally ?—When the Education Authority sets 
to work to provide schools for its district it always makes 
some sort of inquiry. 

389. At the houses of people of position and means ? 
—As to what proportion of children or proportion of 
people belonging to classes who do not send their children 
to Elementary schools. 

_ 390. Do they inquire as to whether there are any men- 
tally defective ?—I should say they do not, generally. 

391. You would recommend that all children not certified 
under the Lunacy Acts should be dealt with by the Edu- 
cation Authority. Do you intend that to apply to the 
case of opulent and well-to-do people ?—I see no objection 
to the Local Authority, if they desire, making inquiries 
as to that class of children, and dealing with them, pro- 
vided that they can get full payment of any expenses. 

392. I had not noticed you said anything about pay- 
ment before. Do you mean that the education arrange- 
ments that were to be provided by the Education Autho- 
rity should be gratuitous in the cases you have hitherto 
spoken of ?—No. I did refer to the Section of the Act 
which eriables payment to be recovered from the parent. 

393. With reference to the case of rich people who could 
afford entirely to maintain their children, or well-to-do 
people who could afford to maintain their children, do 
you suggest that the Education Authorities should take 
possession of them or deal with them in any way ?—I 
should suggest that the Education Authority should 
have power to deal with them if they are not properly 
provided for by their parents. 

394. Are they to have inquisitorial power to see whether 
a defective child is or is not properly treated ?—I would 
suggest that they should have the same power that the 
Education Authorities have now to decide whether a 
child is receiving efficient instruction or not. Practically 
there is not much to fear, because they do not make in- 
quiries with regard to the children of well-to-do parents 
who are presumably receiving a good education. But 
I see no harm in their having the same power that they 
have under the existing law with regard to the ordinary 
education of children. 


395. Do you suggest that the Education Authority, 
the County Council for instance, should have an establish- 
ment set up to which the children of the middle classes, 
people who can pay at all events for their children, could 
send their children to be educated ?—I think the people 
that can pay would not send their children to the Educa- 
tion Authority’s school any more than they do to the 
present Eoard Schools. I do not think there is much 
fear of their doing so. 5 

396. In the one case. there might be maintenance and 
dwelling within a school, and it would not be known 
publicly, whereas the attendance of a child at a Board 
School is known publicly ; it is a matter of notoriety ; 
neighbours know about it. They might in one case possibly 
be willing to send a child, if they were not compelled 
to contribute to a school set up by a Local Authority 
simply because they could do it privately. Would you 
suggest that these Local Authorities are to set up such 
schools ?—I do not suggest that they should be encouraged 
to set up schools especially intended for the children of 
well-to-do parents, but that they should provide a sufficient 
supply of schools for all the defective children who wanted 
them, and that if the parent insisted on sending his child 
to these schools he should be made to pay. 

397. Make full payment ?—Full payment. 

398. Have you any reason to believe that the number 
of imbecile children is as great in the classes of well-to-do 
as it is in the pauper or poorer classes ?—I am afraid I 
could not speak to that. 

399. (Mr. Dickinson.) Do I understand that the Edu- 
eation Authorities have now absolute power of compelling 
a parent to send his child to one of these boarding-schools ? 
—I read the Section in the Act which bears upon that— 
Section 4 and 8 (3) of the Act. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


400. Iwasnothere. If you have already given evidence 
upon it, I will not trouble you about it ?—I think the 
answer to your question is: No, they have not absolute 
power. 


401. Although they have absolute power to make a 
parent send his child to some school, they have not ab- 
solute power to make him send it to a particular boarding- 
school?—No, that is in places where the Act is in operation. 
The Authority have power under their Bye-laws to proceed 
against the parent who does not send his child to school 
provided there is a school within reach of the place; and 
the parent’s selection must be reasonable. The Board of 
Education consider that if there is a day school within reach 
it would not be reasonable for the parent to say ‘“‘ My 
child must go to a boarding-school.” 


402. Supposing the parent objected to sending a child 
to the boarding-school but was willing it should go to an 
ordinary day school you cannot compel him to send it to 
a boarding-school ?—No, we could not. 

403. (Chairman.) I suppose your idea as to the Edu- 
cation Authority having the charge of these children 
resolves itself into the County Council having that control, 
or would you put it definitely into the hands of their 
education committees ?—I think it would be simpler to 
put it into the hands of the existing Education Authorities 
—not limited to the County Councils. 

404. I mean the Councils and Corporations ?—Yes, 
exactly. 

405. Would you leave it in their hands practically 7— 
I would. , 

406. (Mr. Byrne.) When you said you thought the 
control of all defective children should come under the: 
Education Department, I presume you did not mean to - 
suggest such children as are in reformatories and industriaf 
schools, but who answer to that description, should be 
removed from their present Authority ?—No, I did not. 


407. (Chairman.) Thank you very much; especially 
for the very clear evidence which you have given us. 


The following Documents were handed in by Mr. Pooley and. 
those that it was considered necessary to reprint will be 
found in the Appendix Volume on the pages shown below :— 


Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Chil- 
dren) Act, 1899 (62 & 63 Vict. c. 32). 


Elementary Education Amendment Act, 1903. (3 Edw. 
TeCelo ls 


Regulations of the Board of Education providing for 
grants on account of the Education of Defective and 
Epileptic Children, etc., dated July 11th, 1904. (Vide 
Appendix Vol. V., p. 202). 


Statutory Rules and Orders, 1900, No. 138, Education 
Department. (Vide Appendix Vol. V., p. 206). 

The Board of Education. *List of Special Schools or 
Classes for Defective Children certified by the Board of 
Education under Section 2 of the Elementary Education 
(Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. (Noted up 
to November, 1904). (Vide Appendix Vol. V., p. 188). 

Report of the Board of Education for 1903-1904. . 

Annual report of the Special Schools Sub-committee 
for the year ended March 20th, 1903. School Board for 
London. 

Model Form for Medical Report upon Defective Child. 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) 
Act, 1899. (Vide Appendix Papers, p. 685 post). 

Model Form for Particulars of Character, Capacity, and 
Attainments of Child proposed for Admission to Special 
School or Class. Elementary Education (Defective and 
Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. (Vide Appendix Papers, 
p- 686 post). 

Model Form for Particulars of Family History of Child 
admitted to Special School or Class. Elementary Educa- 
tion (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. (Vide 
Appendix Papers, p. 687 post). 

Form of Medical Certificate as to Defect of Child 
attending a Certified School. Elementary Education 
(Defective and Epileptic Children) Act 1899. Section (3). 
(Vide Appendix Papers, p. 685 post). 


* This list was subsequently corrected up to February, 1907, 
and it now appears in that form in the Appendix Vol. V. 
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Rosert WELSH BRantuwairs, Esq., M.D., called; and Examined. 


408. (Chairman.) You are, I believe, the Home Office 
Inspector under the Inebriates Acts ?—Yes. 
409. Will you tell us how long you have held that office? 
—For nearly six years. 
410. I should also like to know how long you have been 
associated with the work of inebriate reform ?—For over 
twenty years. 
411. Will you tell us what Acts of Parliament are in 
force authorizing the detention and the control of inebri- 
ates ?—The most important are the Habitual Drunkards 
Act of 1879 and the Inebriates Act of 1898, as amended 
by the two short Acts of 1888 and 1900. The Cruelty 
to Children Act of 1894, and the Licensing Act of 1902, 
also contain sections affecting the detention of inebriates. 
412. You alluded to the Habitual Drunkards Act and 
the Inebriates Act. Are these terms interchangeable ? 
—Yes, the Inebriates Act of 1898 applies to persons who 
are described as “ habitual drunkards ”’ in the Act of 1879, 
The later Act incorporates the former and directs that the 
two shall be read as one. 
_ 413. Can you give us the legal definition of inebriate ?— 
An inebriate is “a person who, not being amenable 
to any jurisdiction in lunacy, is notwithstanding, by 
reason of habitual intemperate drinking of intoxicating 
liquor at times dangerous to himself or herself or to 
others, or is incapable of managing himself or herself and 
his or her affairs.*: 

_ 414. Is that definition satisfactory ?—Yes. It answers 
_its purpose very well so far as alcoholic inebriates are con- 
cerned ; but I think it might, very advantageously, be 
extended to embrace persons who bring themselves into 
the condition of inebriates by the habitual abuse of other 
drugs. Some colonial and foreign Parliaments in adopt- 
ing our definition have extended it in this manner. 


415. I think the Act of 1879 was the first to become 
law. For what class does it provide ?—The Habitual 
Drunkards Bill, as originally drawn and presented to 
Parliament consisted of two Parts ; the first ‘‘ voluntary” 
—governing the procedure to be followed on the voluntary 
application of an inebriate for detention and treatment, 
and the second “compulsory” suggesting compulsory 
power of committal, under suitable safeguards, over inebri- 
ates who refused to apply voluntarily. During its passage 
through Parliament the Bill was shorn entirely of its 
second Part, and when it entered the Statute Book con- 
sisted of the voluntary division only. The Act as finally 
passed, and as at present in force, only authorises the 
detention of inebriates who make voluntary application 
for control and treatment. It is permissive throughout, 
no obligation is placed upon any person to establish 
institutions under the Act, and no legal pressure can be 
brought to bear upon any inebriate to enter such an 
institution when established. 

416. What institutions are authorised by this Act, 
by whom are they established, licensed, and subsequently 
supervised ?—The Act authorises the establishment of 
an institution known as a “ Retreat ’’ and defines it as 
““a house licensed by the licensing authority for the 
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reception, control, care and curative treatment of habitual pypyo,¢ yy 


drunkards,”’ 


A Retreat may be established by any person, Branthwaite, 


or body of persons who may be considered capable of Lsq., M.D. 


conducting such an undertaking, provided that the 
buildings to be used for the purpose are also of suitable 
character. The Act (as subsequently amended) makes the 
Local Authority the Licensing Authority, therefore any 
person desirous ofconductinga Retreat must make applica- 
tion for licence to the County or Borough Council in whose 
jurisdiction the Retreat happens to be situated. All 
particulars concerning a proposed Retreat must be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State before application is 
made to the Local Authority for a license. After the 
Retreat is properly licensed by a Local Authority it’ is 
subject to inspection by any person appointed by the 
Secretary of State for that purpose. Certain rules and 
regulations have also been made by the Secretary of State 
for the proper conduct of these Retreats. 


417. Have these arrangements proved satisfactory ?— 
No, I hardly think so ; it seems to be a case of dual control 
throughout. Itseems undesirable to me that the licensing 
of an institution and its subsequent control should be in 
different hands, and it seems unnecessary that an applica- 
tion for a licence to a Local Authority should be required 
after the proposed licensee, the proposed premises, and 
the proposed regulations have been approved by the 
Secretary of State. Especially is this so considering the 
fact that all subsequent supervision of the Retreat is vested 
in the Secretary of State. I am of opinion that one 
Authority should have full power of licensing and of 
subsequent control, and that the Secretary of State should 
be that Authority. 


418. Can a Retreat be conducted without a licence ?— 
Yes ; there are many institutions of a private nature doing 
the work of Retreats but not licensed under the Act. 
Some are well conducted; others are insanitary, over- 
crowded, situated in unsuitable neighbourhoods and are 
without proper facilities for exercise and employment 
of inmates. Under the present law these cannot be 
interfered with. I think that existing provisions for the 
licensing of Retreats should be supplemented by powers 
compelling all persons to be licensed who conduct places 
for the detention of more than one or two inebriates. 


419. How can an inebriate obtain admission to a Retreat 
and for how long can he be detained ?—Any person 
desirous of admission to a Retreat must go before a Justice 
of the Peace and sign, in his presence, a “ Request for 
reception %2 which must be addressed to the licensee of the 
Retreat into which he desires admission. The wording of 
this request is: “I hereby request you to receive me 
in your Retreat at(so and so)in accordance with the above 
mentioned Acts, and I undertake to remain therein for 
(some definite period mentioned) at least, unless sooner 
duly discharged, and to conform to the regulations for the 
time being in force in the Retreat.’® It is the duty of the 
Justice to attest the signature of the applicant, to satisfy 
himself that the person signing is one to whom the Acts 
apply, and also to satisfy himself that the applicant 
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knows what he is doing at the time of signing. Two 
relatives or friends of the applicant must also make a 
Statutory Declaration to the effect that the;applicant 
for admission is an inebriate within the meaning of the 
Acts. The intending patient, accompanied by these two 
completed documents must then voluntarily enter.-the 
Retreat premises. Whenany person has been admitted 
to a R3treat in the above manner he may be detained 
therein until the expiration of the period for which he 
signed, providing this period does not exceed two years. 
Should he escape at any time during the period of legal 
detention a warrant may be issued for his apprehension 
and readmission to the Retrert. During detention an 
inmate has right of appeal to the Secretary of State 
concerning any grievances he may have against. the 


_ Rotreat or its management. 


420. There is no further provision under this Act for the 
presence of any further independent person ?—No. 


421. As I understand your answer, the applicant appears 
himself before a Magistrate or a Justice accompanied by 
two relatives.or friends to certify that he is an inebriate 
within the meaning of the Act ?—Yes. As a matter of 
fact the certificate by two friends need not be done at the 
same time. 


422. It does not provide for any medical evidence or 
medical attendance ?—No there is none necessary at all. 


423. Who pays for him during his detention ?—The 
patient either pays for himself or is paid for by his friends. 


424, If he is destitute, therefore, he cannot obtain ad- 
mission to any institution ?—That is so. Some. philan- 
thropic bodies of recent years have placed treatment to a 
limited extent within the reach of persons of restricted 
means, but it is quite obvious that the large majority of 
habitual inebriates—impoverished by their habits—are 
hopelessly blocked: from admission to any institution on 
account of their inability to make even the smallest 
weekly payment. 


425. What provisions exist for the discharge. of an 
inmate before the expiry of the period for which he signs ? 
—He may be discharged under Section 12 of the Act. by 
order ofa Justice on the request of the licensee of theRetreat 
or he may be discharged under Section 15 of the Act by 
order of the Secretary of State, or under Section 18, by 
order of a Judge in Chambers. 


426. Has any reason to be given for the request to dis- 
charge ?—Yes, both the Secretary of State and the Judge 
in Chambers require evidence that. such. discharge is 
necessary. 


427. What use has been made of this Act?—Abouttwenty 
Retreats are now in regular working order, and about 500 
persons annually submit to detention therein. This num-- 
ber of persons is of course ridiculously small, and it would 
be futile to attempt to prove that the Act of 1879 is any- 
thing but incapable of dealing with more than a case here 
and there, out of the many who would be benefited by 
detention. 


428. Can you account ‘at all for its limited use ?—The 
most important reason has undoubtedly been the 
necessity for obtaining the consent of the inebriate 
before control can be applied. The restriction to volun- 
tary submission has undoubtedly been the main factor /in 
preventing the development of work under this Act. 
Many habitual inebriates are as incapable of estimating 
the gravity of their condition as are persons legally insane. 
Very few are willing to acknowledge themselves tobe 
inebriates at all, fewer still agree that their habits are: 
sufficiently serious to render remedial measures necessary, 
and a still less number are willing to seclude themselves 
from all opportunity of obtaining liquor. The Act is there- 
fore incapable of application to the large majority of 
inebriates, because the large majority refuse to. give their 
consent to detention. I have already mentioned the other 


important deterrent influence, viz.:—the absence of pro- ~ 


vision for destitute cases. Alcoholism and poverty are 
closely associated as cause and effect ; so long as no pro- 
vision exists for destitute cases it is not surprising that the 
number of persons submitting to treatment is limited. 


429. You mentioned some other Acts containing powers 
of detention in Retreats. Perhaps it would be as well that 
we should clear these away before passing to the Inebriates 
Act cf 1898. I should like to ask you about Section 11 of 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act ?—This Section 
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gives power to the Court to order detention in a Retreat for 
a period not exceeding twelve months, in lieu of sentencing 
to imprisonment, when any person is found to be an in- 
ebriate and has been convicted of cruelty to a child. This 
power may be exercised under certain conditions :—If the 
convicted person consents to the order being made, if the 
wife or husband of the convicted person, when present in 
Court, does not raise any serious objection; and if the 
Court is satisfied that provision will be made for defraying 
the expenses of such person during detention in a Retreat. 
This Section has been practically unused owing to its 
restricting conditions. It has been in force for ten years, 
and only one person has been detained under its provisions ; 
firstly, because few persons have been found to consent ; 
secondly, because when the consent of the convicted per- 
son has been obtained, the husband or wife present in 
Court has objected ; and thirdly, when both these condi- 
tions have been satisfactary the payment difficulty hae 
proved insurmountable. 


430. (Mr. Greene.) You have referred to the Act of 1894, 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act. May I remind 
you that that has been repealed and replaced by a Statute 
ot last Session. Although a similar clause to that is pro- 
bably in the present Act, that particular Statute you have 
referred to is, you will find, repealed ?—I did not know 
that. .. 


431. (Mr. Byrne.) That clause.is re-enacted exactly the 
same. 


432. (Chairman.) Does not the Licensing Act of 1902 
also contain some powers referring to detentionin Retreats? 
—Yes, Section 5 of that Act provides for the granting of a 
separation order for habitual. drunkenness on the part 
either of husband or wife. In the case of habitual drunken- 
ness in the wife, the law is amplified by a further provision, 
viz. ;—that in lieu of making an order of separation “ the 
courtmay, with the consent of the wife, order her to be 
committed to and detained in any retreat licensed under 
the Inebriates Acts,” and such order shall have effect as if 
she had voluntarily submitted to detention under the Act 
of 1879. This power has also been very little used, cnly a 
few, certainly under half-a-dozen, women have been com- 
mitted to Retreats under its provisions. The consent of 
the wife to enter a Retreat is again necessary, and the con- 
sent of the husband to pay—two conditions which between 
them have rendered the Section practically inoperative. 


433. Are you of opinion that more use might be made 
of it with advantage ?—Yes, certainly ; I consider it 
a most useful provision and one which should in some way. 
be made workable. It gives to the Court the power to 
enforce at least an attempt at reformation. before grant- 
ing a decree of separation and it gives the woman an 
opportunity of recovery which she would not otherwise 
have, and a chance of avoiding the almost hopeless posi- 
tion of an inebriate woman left to her own devices. 


434. With regard to the Inebriates Act of 1898; is not 
that the most important Act so far as the present Inquiry 
is concerned ?—Certainly, because however bad the ordin- 
ary Retreat case may become later, he is generally (at 
any rate when atthe Retreat stage) more or less inoffen- 
sive to all but himself. and his own family. _ Persons 
amenable to the Act of 1898 on the other hand are inebri- 
ates who have in many cases becom2 feeble-minded, or 
inebriates wh) are so because they are feeble-minded. 
They are very often the product of similarly defective 
parents,.and are producing similarly defective children. 
They are.a constant charge upon. the State either as 
prisoners, lunatics, or paupers; they are a nuisance on 
the streets, and constitute in many ways a serious danger. 
to the community; ! a 


435. What classes of inebriate may be dealt with under 
this Act, and under what conditions may they be com- 


mitted for control and treatment ?—Two classes may be. 


dealt with, first the criminal inebriate, and secondly, the: 
Police Court recidivist, the person who is repeatedly con- 
victed at police courts for certain specified offences of 
which drunkenness forms a part. As regards the criminal 
inebriate, Section 1 of the Act provides for the committal 
to a reformatory of persons, convicted on indictment, 
of any offence which is punishable by imprisonment. or 
penal servitude. It must be shown. that. the offence was 
committed under the influence of drink, or that drunken- 
ness wholly or partly caused the offence, and the prisoner. 
must admit habitual drunkenness or be found by a jury 
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to be a habitual drunkard. If those conditions are com- 
plied with, the prisoner may be dealt with under Section 1 
of the Act. The sentence to detention in a reformatory 


with summarily. But every prisoner has the option of Robert W. 
refusal to be so dealt with, in which case he cannot be Branthwaite, 
committed from the police courts, but must be indicated “sq., MD. 


may in such a case be in substitution for any prison sen- 
tence which might otherwise be imposed ; or may be in 
addition to any preliminary penal detention which may 
be considered desirable. As regards the second class, 
the police court, inebriate, Section 2 provides that any 
person who is. convicted four times within twelve 
months of any of the offences mentioned in the 
first schedule of the Act, may, on the fourth. con- 
viction, be sentenced to a reformatory. The schedule 
referred to contains such offences as being drunk on a 
highway, drunk and disorderly, drunk in charge of a 
carriage, and drunk on licensed premises. Jf the con- 
victed person consents to be dealt with summarily he may 
be sentenced direct from a police court, if he refuses he 
may be committed for trial at Assizes or Sessions. The 
sentence to a reformatory in this case must be in entire 
substitution for any penal sentence. which might other- 
wise be imposed. © : 


436. Then a criminal inebriate must be committed for 
‘trial to Assizes or Quarter Sessions before he can be com- 
mitted to a reformatory ?—Yes, that is under Section 1. 


437. Have you given us the chief. indictable offence 
which determine sentences to a reformatory under 
the Criminal Section ?—The offences so dealt with have 
been neglect or cruelty to children, attempted suicide, 
larceny, fraud, malicious wounding, assaults, malicious 
damage, and so on. 


438. To what extent has this Section been used ?—Of 
1,300 persons sent to reformatories up to the end of last 
month, 237 only were sent under the criminal section, 
Section 1. ~ 


439. Can you tell us why more cases have not been 
sent to reformatories under this Section, and what your 
opinion is as to the extension of its use?-- Probably the most 
important deterrent influence against the use of this fec- 
tion is the necessity for indictment to higher Courts. 
The tendency of the day seems to be more and more to- 
wards the use of summary procedure, and there is sure to 
-be some difficulty in obtaining full advantage of an Act 
which, like this one, goes counter to the prevailing ten- 
dency by requiring indictment. Very many cases of 
‘attempted suicide, wounding, assault, malicious damage, 
-and other similar offences due ‘entirely to drunkenness, 
‘are brought b fore Justices sitting ia Summary Jurisdiction 
Courts, and are dealt with by short terms of imprison- 

‘ent, or are handed over to the care of friends. Rever- 
‘sion to drinking habits (and they nearly always do revert 
-after a short sentence of imprisonment) is almost invari- 
ably followed by a recurrence of the tendency. to re-com- 
niittal cf the offence -Itseemsto me more or less. usel-ss 
‘to treat such drink-caused crimes with punishment only, 
‘leaving the original cause as.active as ever. If ‘such cases 
could be dealt with summarily, many more would doubtless 
be sent for special treatment.; as it is, committal on indict- 
ment is-the only available method by which such treat- 
ment can be obtained and, one which [ think might 
with advantage be more often resorted to than it is, 


440. Are you satisfied with the progress that has been 
“made with regard to the committal of police court drunk- 
ards under Section 2 of the Act ?—Yes, fairly so. In 
“some parts of the country Magistrates are fully alive to 

the advantage of substituting reformatory treatment 
for the useless fine and short sentence prison system, 
which has failéd” 80 utterly, to be either deterrent or 
curative. Some considerable difficulty has arisen owing 
to want of co-ordinate action between Magistrates as the 
-committing Authority, and County or Borough Councils, 
-upon whom the duty rests of finding accommodaticn for 
the detention of committed cases. In some parts Magis- 
trates have desired to commit cases, but the Local Autho- 
rity has declined to provide the necessary accommodation ; 
in other cases again, where Local Authorities have made 
suitable arrangements, Magistrates have failed to take 
full advantage of them. ‘These difficulties, however, are 
of less prominence than they were at the start of the work, 
‘and will probably diminish as time goes on. _ Up to the 
present they have materially delayed the progress of the 
work so far as it refers to committals under Section 2. 


441. These cases can be dealt with summarily at police 
-eourts, can they not ?—Yes, if they consent to ke Cealt 
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to sessions if the Magistrate wishes to press for committal. 
Many. Magistrates, however, prefer to deal summarily 
with these cases on principle, objecting to the long re- 
mand and to the additional expense of committal for trial. 
They therefore revert to the old prison procedure which 
is easy of application and requires no consent on the part 
of the prisoner. Now that the Licensing Act of 1902 
permits a sentence of six months in default of sureties, 
the inducement to avoid indictment is great, and many 
cases consequently escape committal to reformatories. 
So long as Magistrates have the power to imprison for six 
months without consent I think they might well be given 
power to commit summarily to reformatories in a similar 
manner. 


442. But for a longer period ?—Yes, but the committal 
is to a reformatory, not to a prison. 


443. What institutions are authorised by this Act, by 
whom are they established and maintained, and how 
are they maintained ?—The Act authorises the establish- 
ment of two distinct types of institution—the State 
Inebriate Reformatory, and the Certified Inebriate Re- 
formatory. ‘The establishment of the State reforma- 
tory is vested in the Secretary of State, the expenses of 
establishment and maintenance being paid out of moneys 
voted by Parliament. The certified reformatory on the 
other hand may be established in different ways.. It may 
be established and maintained by a County or Borough 
Council, or by any such Authority acting jontly with other 
similar Authorities, by philanthropic bodies, or by private 
persons... Local Authorities who wish to make provision 
for cases sont from courts within their districts, but do 
not desire to undertake the responsibility of establish- 
ment, may contribute to the expense of existing institu- 
tions, or may contract with such places on boarding-out 
terms. Local Authorities may borrow money generally for 
the purposes of the Act, and may contribute towards the 
detention of inmates out of ordinary or special funds. 
A Treasury Grant is given to the managers of certified 
reformatories towards the maintenance of every committed 
case, provided that some Local Authority also make a 
similar contribution. The State reformatory, therefore, 
as its name implies, is established and maintained by 
Government, the certified reformatory may be established 
by Local Authorities, or by any suitable person, the ecst 
of maintaining inmates therein being shared between the 
State and the Local Authorities. 


444. What circumstances determine whether a com- 
mitted inmate shall be detained in a State or in a certified 
reformatory ?—It was originally intended that criminal 
inebriates should be sent to State reformatories, and the 
ordinary police court inebriate to certified reformatories. 
This arrangement implied that criminal inebriates would 
be of a much worse character than police court cases, and 
that they would require stronger measures for detention, 
and. something more akin to the prison régime for their 
treatment. This, however, did not prove to be the case, 
in fact the criminal inebriate, as a general rule, proved 
of better.class, more amenable, and more reformable than 
the police court case. It was therefore decided that all 
committals under both Sections should be sent direct to 
certified reformatories and retained. there so long as they 
remained amenable, and that all refractory and violent 
cases—whether of Section 1 or Section 2—should be 


- transferred from the certified reformatories to State care. 


Subsequent experience has proved the wisdom of this 
arrangement which is now enforced and not likely to be 
altered. By doing this we segregate the violent and 
troublesome and. keep’ them -under stitable conditions, 
allowing ‘ certified ‘reformatories»a chance of peaceful 
work with the more amenable who show signs of possible 
reformability. © eit 

445, I suppose that is with a view of classification ?— 
Yes, it was certainly our first step towards a scheme 
of classification of Reformatories—a schemé which has 
gradually developed into a very good system. By thus 
using the State reformatory we eliminate the very bad 
from the mass of cases sent to us unselected. It becomes 
an easier matter then to split up the remainder and dis- 
tribute them amongst other institutions which are 
specially adapted to deal with the good, medium good, 
and the quiet but decidedly irreformable. 
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446. Then I take it that you are in favour of a system 


Branthwaite, of classified reformatories as against the attempt to 
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classify inmates in different parts of one institution ?— 


28 Nov. 1904. Yes» Very strongly. I feel that it is impossible to over- 


estimate the advantage of entirely separating the good ~ 


from the bad—the reformable from the irreformable. 
In my experience it has proved impossible to completely 
effect this separation in one institution unless the re- 
strictions to liberty are made absolutely prison-like, 
which is undesirable. Furthermore the reformable 
inmate deserves better treatment, and should be given 
more liberty than the irreformable. All attempts to 
differentiate between these classes, so long as they are in 
touch with one another, have proved highly unsatis- 
factory. On the other hand, when institutions are 
classified for the reception of one type only there is 
nothing but satisfactory resuits. 


447. With regard to irreformable cases, are many of 
the persons committed to reformatories under this Act 
in your opinion irreformable ?—Unfortunately, yes. I 
am afraid it is my opinion that the number of irreform- 
able, and probably irreformable cases amounts to almost 
two-thirds of the number committed. 


448. What, in your opinion, is the main factor which 
determines their irreformability ?—Undoubtedly thei: 
mental condition Very many of the cases sent to us 
from Courts under this Act are none other than just 
feeble-minded persons, drunkards simply because they are 
feeble-minded, their drunkenness being merely one 
evidence of their mental condition. Others, again, un- 
doubtedly have become mentally degenerate on account of 
years of unrestrained drunkenness, years which were 
punctuated by short intervals of useless imprisonment, a 
style of detention which produced no better result than 
to fit them for a debauch as soon as they obtained their 
release. The zemoval of liquor from some of these 
persons, even for long periods, does not greatly improve 
their mental state, and this is especially so in the con- 
genitally defective who are the progeny of feeble-minded, 
lunatic, epileptic or drunken parents. Some do show 
improvement so long as they remain under conditions of 
regular life, good feeding, with hygienic surroundings 
and enforced work. They become quiet, amenable, good 
workers and apparently desirous of reformation. But 
in many of these cases this improvement is only superficial 
and is soon lost on reversion to liberty and freedom of 
action under bad surroundings. With an ill-balanced or 
congenitally defective brain there is little hope of reforma- 
tion from habits of intemperance, because, in the first 
place, there is no appreciation of the value of sobriety, 
there is no desire whatever in many of them to live 
a sober life, and certainly no intention of attempting it. 
The majority of persons classed by me as practically 
irreformable are persons of this type. 

449, They are the large proportion ?—The majority, 
certainly. 

450. You believe that a reasonable expenditure is 
justifiable in attempting to reform the probably reform- 
able? —The probably reformable, yes, certainly ; 
equally for humanitarian and economic reasons. The 
humanitarian standpoint is evident and needs no ex- 
planation. Economical expenditure on the attempt to 
reform them is certainly justified because of the possi- 
bility of relief from the constant expense these persons 
are to the State, when unrestrained. Expenditure is 
justifiable because of the probability of being able to 


turn at least some of the wastrels into wage-earning units. 


We have already done this in many cases, and we are 
doing it now. 

451. Is expenditure, in your opinion, similarly justified 
for the detention and control of the irreformable cases ?— 
Certainly ; provided that the expenditure is reduced to 
the least possible cost to the country—something little, if 
any, above workhouse cost, I consider such expenditure 
on irreformable cases very justifiable. I think the 
Act of 1898 contemplated the control of irre- 
formable cases. We all know Jane Cakebread and Tottie 
Fay, and some other of our friends, did more to promote 
that Act than any other persons living, and they them- 
selves were typically irreformable lunatic cases and 
hopeless. We must take all cases, apparently reformable or 
otherwise, because it is absolutely impossible for any person 
to say that any given case is definitely irreformable until 
tried. Reformation, at any rate, may always be possible, 
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if not probable. Then I think the detention of irreform- 
able cases is also justifiable on the score of economy. 
These irreformable cases are a constant charge upon the 
public funds whether we will or not. I believe even if 
reformatory control could be made permanent it would be 
cheaper to so maintain them than continue the present al- 
ternative system of short sentences and imprisonment, 
alternated with intervals of exceedingly expensive freedom. 
Then, of course, we have to consider public safety, 
decency, and order. These irreformable inebriates, 
again, who are not under control, exercise a strong 
influence in the manufacture of fresh cases and 
in the propagation of their species. All these 
reasons, I think, fairly justify the expenditure on cases 
which are probably irreformable. 


452. As regards the sentence, what is the maximum 
term of detention ?—The maximum term under both Sec- 
tions is three years. 


453. On the expiry of the sentence each inmate, whether 
reformable or irreformable must be given absolute liberty ? 
—Yes, it goes very much against the grain sometimes, 
but it must be so. 


454. If an irreformable inmate immediately reverts 
to inebriate habits, how soon can he or she be reconvicted? 
—Not until there is a further conviction against her or him 
for some crime under Section 1 ; or, if itis a Section 2 case, 
she has again been convicted four times of an offence 
under Section 2. Of course by taking care not to get 
drunk too often in one locality, and by the exercise of a 
little cunning, some of these persons avoid reconviction 
for a long time. 


455. How may inmates be discharged from reforma- 
tories other than by expiry of sentence?—By Royal pardon 
or by warrant under the hand of the Secretary of State. 


456. Is there anything else that you wish to say with 
regard to this part of our Inquiry ?—No, I think not; 
I have gone over the ground pretty well. 


457. (Mr. Burden.) You have spoken of the absence 
of provision for absolutely destitute cases. Is it not true 
that Local Authorities can contribute under the 1898 Act 
towards the establishment of a Retreat and the mainten- 
ance of an inmate or inmates therein ?—Yes. 


458. Have any Authorities used this power, and, if so, to 
what extent have they used it and under what conditions ? 
—Yes, a County or Borough Council may contribute to- 
wards the establishment or the maintenance of a Retreat 
established under the Act of 1879. This power has not been 
used very much; in fact, there is only one Local Authority 
which has so far made any contribution—that is Worcester- 
shire. Worcestershire contributed £100 towards the estab- 
lishment of a Retreat near Birmingham, Corngreaves Hall, 
under the very simple condition that they should have 
the first claim upon any empty beds should they desire to 
exercise it. 

459. Have Boards of Guardians power to contribute 
towards the maintenance of pauper inebriates in Retreats ? 
—Yes; the Local Government Board was approached 
on that matter very recently by the Home Office, and the 
Board, in reply, said, “ If destitute persons were sent by 
Boards of Guardians on the recommendation of their medi- 
cal officer to an institution for inebriates for remedial treat- 
ment, the general powers of the Guardians to relieve the 
destitute poor would enable them to contribute towards 
the maintenance of such persons in such an institution,” 
so that apparently Guardians have power ® send persons 
to Retreats and pay for them. 


460. Are there many such cases ?—No; a few cases 
have been sent to some of the Church of England Tem- 
perance Society’s Retreats and paid for by the Guardians, 
and to the Salvation Army Retreats—perhaps thirteen 
or fourteen in two or three years. 


_ 461, Are you of opinion from the experience you have 
gained that the majority of persons who have entered 
Retreats under the 1897 Act have done so voluntarily 
or under pressure ?—I should think two out of every 
hundred have gone in perfectly willingly, of their own 
freewill and accord; the other ninety-eight have been 
foreed to enter. I mean forced in this way: a father 
has said to his son, “I will not give you another penny 
unless you go; ” a wife has said to her husband, *T will 
leave you unless you go,” and so on. Very strong pressure 
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has been used in nearly every case to induce patients to 
enter Retreats. 


462. Are you of opinion that if the persons who enter 
a Retreat under pressure had been committed compul- 
sorily, of course under proper safeguards, that they would 
have been more difficult to detain and manage ?—I do 
not think so in the least. During my fifteen years’ ex- 
perience of work in the personal conduct of Retieats I 
know very few indeed who did enter voluntarily, they were 
all practically compulsory. I should not have anticipated 
any more difficulty if it had been legal compnilsion. 


463. Do you know of any law in other countries which 
admits of the compulsory detention of the ordinary in- 
ebriat2 who is not a criminal or law-breaker ?—-Yes. Now 
you enter upon a very large question. There are many 
countries possessing laws which fill up the gap between 
the few who are willing to enter voluntarily and those who 
are convicted by the Courts for drunken offences. There 
are powers existing for compulsory contrel in eighteen 
or ninetcen countries by order of a Court upon the appli- 
cation of certain relations or friends; after hearing the 
case and under proper safeguards against abuse. Agnin, 
other countries possess guardianship laws which are 
applicable to inebriates. Some of them indirectly, for 
instance, Austria-Hungary, France and Germany, can 
bring that power into force when inebriety causes spend- 
thrift habits. Then for habitual drunkenness alone 
there are guardianship laws in Nova Scotia, Maryland, 
British Columbia, New South Wales, Tasmania, and 
Switzerland among others. But as I said this is rather 
a large question to answer in a few minutes, and un- 
prepared. If it is likely to be a matter of interest I 
should like to draw the attention of the Commission to 
a complete collection of foreign laws, which already exists 
in the form of a Blue-book, published in 1902. 


464. May I ask the number or name of that publication ? 
—It is called “A Collection of British, Colonial and 
Foreign Statutes relating to the Penal and Refcrmatory 
treatment of Habitual Inebriates. [C.D. 1474.]” 


465. Turning to the 1898 Act you remember you 
told us there were 237°cases which had been committed 
to inebriate reformatories under Section 1 of that Act. 
Can you tell us how many of them were prosecuted for 
cruelty to children and how many for other offences ?—I 
am afraid I cannot. I roughly looked up the figures to 
the end of October, but I did not classify them at all. 
This will give you some indication: 171 cases were con- 
victed under Section 1 up to the end of last year. Out 
of those 171, 138 were convicted of unlawfully neglecting 
children in a manner likely to cause them unnecessary 
suffering. 


466. Practically by far the greater number ?—Yes, the 
majority of Section 1 cases are cruelty to children cases 
convicted from Sessions or Assizes under Section 1 of the 
Inebriates Act, 1898. 


467. Does not the existing law leave it optional to Local 
Authorities to contribute towards the maintenance of 
persons committed to inebriate reformatories, and is not 
the Government grant wholly dependart, or made con- 
ditional, upon Local Authorities making some contri- 
bution ?—Yes, that is so. It is optional pn the part 
of Local Authorities to contribute to the maintenance 
of persons inreformatories. Ifa Local Authority does not 
do so the Government grant is not available, so that any 
case that the magistrates wish to send from the district 
of that Local‘‘Authority cannot be received in the re- 
formatories. 


468. Do you know of cases in which the magistrates 
would have sent had provision been made for them by 
the Local Authority ?—Yes, many cases. 


469. Just now you spoke as to re-committal. Given 
the case of a woman or a man who had completed a 
sentence under the Act, and who had been again convicted 
by the Court, of drunkenness, do you consider it advisable 
that he or she should have to wait until he cr she had 
been convicted on three more occasions, with possibly 
three more prison sentences, before that person again 
qualifiel for committal to a reformatcry ’—I presume 
you think not, and I am inclined to agree with you. A 
person committed to a reformatory has of course under- 
,one trial, and has been proved to be an inebriate within 
the meaning of the Act. If after a period of reformatory 
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detention and after discharge such a person again appears 
before the Court upen a drunken charge, it is pretty fair 
evidence that the condition is unchanged, and that the 
person either cannot or will not keep sober. In either 
case I think there are fairly good grounds for immediate 
re-committal. As I pointed out, there are so many 
chances of escaping conviction that it may be morths 
before the necessary four are again proved before ore 
Court. 


470. You have told us, reasonable expenditure for 
irreformable cases is, in your opinion, justifiable. How 
would you control the expenditure in the establishment 
of reformatories for the irreformable cases and the sub- 
sequent cost of maintaining the persons therein ?—I 
think the Central Authority ought to be able to exercise 
very strong supervision over the cost of establishment 
and the cost of maintenance ; it should be able to require 
exact details of both, and be able to refuse to allow 
extravagance, 


471. At present the Central Authority is only able to say 
whether the premises are sufficiently good ; and is not able 
to say that in the opinion of the certifying Authority the 
premises are too good ?—It appears to me that the 
Sesretary of State might, perhaps, object to give a 
certificate because the accommodation provided is too 
good, but it would bean unpopular thing to do. Hitherto 
we have wanted institutions too badly to raise serious 
objection on this score. 


472. You have referred several times to the principle of 
consent introduced into all inebriate legislation. Do you 
consider that the existence of this condition has greatly 
crippled the work from the beginning ?—Do you mean 
the necessity for obtaining the consent of the inebriate 
before any action can be taken under the Act? 


473. Yes ?—The purely voluntary condition of the Act 
of 1879 has undoubtedly limited its value, and Section 11 
of the Cruelty to Children Act, as subsequently amended, 
has undoubtedly been killed by the necessity for obtaining 
consent. So has Section 5 of the Licensing Act. I have 
already dealt with the deterrent influence exercised by the 
necessity for obtaining the consent of a prisoner to be 
dealt with under Section 2 of the Act of 1898. So it has 
been a case of crippling by consent practically throughout 
the whole work. 


474, (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) You said a little time ago, 
in your opinion the irreformable weak-minded inebriate 
was dangerous to society. Is the danger so great in your 
opinion as to justify the continuous detention of such a 
pers3n ?—Yes, I have every reason to believe that some of 
them are dangerous and should be under control. 


475. Subject, of course, to proper supervision ?—Yes. 


476. If they should by any chance recover, they would 
be entitled to their liberty ?—Yes, of course. There are 
many strong precautions which would have to be taken ; 
but the difficulty might be met by occasional licences, or 
something of the sort. 


477. Is there sufficient machinery now, assuming that 
the law were altered sufficiently, to enable them to be 
detained. Is there sufficient machinery now in existence 
to carry that into effect 7?—Yes. 


478. (Dr. Needham.) Have you visited, or have you any 
power to visit, the homes for the inebriates which are un- 
certified ?—No, none whatever. 


479. If the places are ill-conducted, there is no remedy ? 
—No remedy at all. 


480. Have you had any experience of any of these homes 
for inebriates or feeble-minded people who either have 
been drunkards or have a tendency to become drunkards. 
I mean not official, but personal experience of them. 
Do you know them at all? I mean the ordinary home 
such as you were describing a little while ago, not certi- 
fied 7—Yes, I know some of them. 


481. Have you had any reason to believe, or have you 
had any evidence in your experience, that considerable 
numbers of people are detained in homes of this kind, feeble- 
minded people and inebriates, against their will ?— 
No, Ido not think s>. I+ has not been so in my experience. 
I have not come across the cases. 

482. I suppose any powers of detention in these non- 
certified homes simply exist in a voluntary agreement ?—- 
It is a mere matter of money. 
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483. Do. you think thet the Acts with reference to the 
ordinary homes should be made compulsory. Do you 
think thatthe certified homes should be able to detain 
patients without the agreement, against their will ?—Do 
you mean under present conditions ? 


484, Yes ?—Of course licensed Retreats can detain 
patients against their will if once they have signed the 
necessary papers for admission toa Retreat. The wording 
of the Act is, “ h> may be detained until the expiration 
of the reriod for which he has signed.” I do not think 
any patient should te detained against his will in any 
but a prorer licensed institution, and only then after 
proper legal formalities have been complied with. 


485. That is a voluntary arrangement ?—Yes, the legal! 
formalities I refer to may be by voluntary application. 


486. Supposing your inebriate (as in the great majority 
of cases you say is the fact) is unwilling to sign an agree- 
ment of that kind, do you think there ought to be a sum- 
mary power. to commit him to one of these places and 
leave him there ?—I think that is the only way out of it. _ I 
meet cases daily, very sad cases, of men who, cannot be 
interfered with at all. They must be simply allowed to 
ruin themselves and their family without power of 
interference. 


487. The weak spot of the whole system, you think, is 
that there isno power of compulsory detention until a man 
is in a state of mind that he is willing to put himself under 
care—there is no power tv restrain him from going on his 
evil course ?—There is no power unless he becomes amen- 
able under the Act of 1898, 7.e., unless he commits an 
offence. 


488. Does any power exist at present to send out from 
the inebriate homes (I mean certified institutions), any 
of the inmates on trial, to test their power of self-control ? 
—Yes, we have very good licensing arrangements. 


489. I gather that people who were committed as 
criminal inebriates were sent out when they had served 
what might be called their sentence, and there was no 


power of re-committing them ?—No power after expiry of 


sentence, unless the inmate again kecomes liable and is 


-recommitted by a Court. 


490. Is there any power of sending them out on a modi- 


-fied discharge, on trial ?—Yes. 


491. After the period of committal has terminated ?— 
No, only before expiry of sentence. 


492. If they get into drinking habits again they 


- can bere-committed ?—They can be brought back without 


any trouble at all before expiry cf sentence, afterwards 
recomm'ttal by a Court is necessary. 


493. I say they can be re-committed; they can be 
brought back without any further trouble at all ?—Yes, 
an officer of the institution can fetch them back, so long 
as their sentence has not expired. 


494, That is what I asked you. They can be sent out 
on trial up to the end of their sentence, but not afterward 
No, not afterwards. 


495. What is done with inebriates wha become insane, 
and become violent and dangerous, as some of them do ? 
They are transferred to lunatic asylums under the Crimi- 
nal Lunatic Acts. 


496. To the ordinary County Asylum ?—Yes. 


497. (Mr. Byrne.) You expressed the opinion that there 
were a number of cases in which practically continuous 
control was desirable. I presume you mean under the 
existing law, control that would be practically continuous 
owing to the constantly repeated convictions of a person ? 
—Yes. 

498. You would not like at once to introduce an amend- 
ment of the law to allow a person to be committed to a 
certified reformatory for life ?—No, I am not prejared to 
suggest it. 

499. As regards colonial and foreign laws allowing 
persons to be compulsorily sent to Retreats who have not 
committed crimes, but only made themselves a source of 
anxiety and a burden to their families, can you tell us in 
general terms whether any statistics exist, or any full 
smounut of information exists, as to the success of these 
Acts t They are all fairly modern, are they not ?—Yes, 
they ate all fairly modern. I only know the working of 
the Azts in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Zealand. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


These places havo institutions and laws for committal of 
non-criminal inebriates which seem to work very well. 


500. May we take it that from your contact with the 
information, both foreign and English, on the subject of 
these laws, if any complaint had arisen about the adminis- 
tration of these laws, complaints of injustice being don 
or families broken up, you would have heard of it ?—Yes. 


501. You have never heard of any such thing ?—No. 


502. From information at your disposal you are satis- 
fied that these Acts are working well ?—Yes. 


503. Now I would like to ask you a question as to fhe 
practicability of the interference of the Central Authority 
in the hope of securing economy. You said that of course 
the Secretary of State might refuse to certify an institu- 
tion because it was of an unnecessarily sumptuous cha- 
racter. You admit that would bo a very difficult thing for 
the Secretary of State ?—Very difficult indeed. 


504. If the Local Authority who provide the money and 
administer it choose to spend an unreasonable amount 
for certain objects it would be very difficult for the 
Secretary of State to say “No,” would it not oe 
difficult indeed. 

505. You know questions have arison with regard to 
certain existing institutions—I do not mean inebriate 
institutions necessarily, bot imebriate institutions and 
lunatic asylums, and so forth 7—Yes. 


’ 506. No doubt you have heard that great difficulty 
do's arise in the way of persuading Local Authorities that 
their objects can be equally well met hy cheaper institu- 
tions ?—I think I found myself persuading the Secretary 
of State once to certify a very expensive institution. 


507. Was that because of the absolute necessity that 
the accommodation should exist in erder that the Act 
might not be a failure ?—Yes. 

508. Have you any practical suggestions to make: to 
help the S_cr:tary of State or Contral Awthority m dealing 
with a great Local Authority like the London County Coun- 
cil or the Lancashire County Council? Supposing the 
Secretary of State thought the recent institution in Lanca- 
shire, at Langho, was unnecessarily expensive and bkely 
to discredit the administration of the Act by showing an 
unreasonably high charge of maintenance for the people 
kept there, can you suggest in any way how he: could have 
prevented that ?—By having all the plans submitted for 
approval which refer to proposed buildines tozether with 
exact details of their total cost, and by requiring exact 
details to be periodieally supplied concerring subseqrent 
maintenance in soxve’ form which would. permit of 
comparison with other institutions. ‘Tixe Secretary ci 
State should, of course, have full power to chek 
extravagance in both establishment amd maintenance 
expenses. 

509. The Secretary of State did take some: steps, did he 
not ?—Yes, 

510. The Local Authorities were provided with a. gaicoeeD: 
tion and a model of an institution ?—-¥Yes. 


511. As regards cost, that institution had -but a slight 
resemblance to the model ?—Yes, very slight. 


512. Yet, in your opinion, do you believe the mode would 


have been équally effective ?—T believe it. would have 


been equally effective. 

513. Are there any institutions in existence which 
resemble the plans suggested by the eer ae of State | : 
—There are three or four. 


514, Are you satisfied that those quate ae a 
economical institutions will work as well as the Lanca- 
shire one ?—Cortainly, every bit. 

515. So you think that presently the Central Authority 
will be in a position to discuss Local Authorities even more 
than it could at the beginning of the movement by 
saying, ‘‘ Look at the institutions A, B, C, D, which are 


“really economical and which are the best institutions in 


the country”? ?7—Yes. We have now some Reformatories 
established and conducted cheaply which will serve us as 
models for the future. 

516. But that makes you hopeful, does it ?—Yes, very. 

517. You think it possible that great Local Authorities, 
even great County Councils, would adopt an economical 
mode of administering the Act if they knew it was feasible 
and was actually being carried out ?—I do certainly. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND 


518. Would you give the Central Authority further 
powers than it has at present in briaging about the Com- 
bination of County and Borough Councils for carrying out 
this Act. Do you consider that Combinations either in 
the way of construction or in the maintenance of institu- 
tions are desirable ?—I think Combination for both 
purposes is very desirable. It is very praiseworthy indeed 
of a Gouncil to establish an institution for a definite 
purpose, but when they have established that institution 
they naturally expect it to do all the work, with the result 
that all classes of cases are dumped into it and it does 
not do the work progerly. 


519. That is bad both for economy and for reformation ? 
—Both for economy and for results. If we could get 
moze Combination between Councils it would be very 
desirable. ‘Taree Councils, for instance, might cach 
establish a small place for a separate and distinct 
type of individual and make the three interchange, 
I think it would be much better than one for all cases. 


520. You think it would be more economical, reason - 
a ble and more suitable for carrying out the objects of the 
Act ?—Yes. 


521. There are no ‘powers at present given to the Secre- 
ary of State in peliaene about such | Combinations 7— 
No. 


522."What has been your experience in that way. 
Have you found Local Authorities willing to co-operate 
with each other or have you found them rather slow ?— 
Lancashire required a special Act to do it. Yorkshire 
drew out a draft agreemeat one day and altered it and 
amended it during the next succeeding three years. At 
the end of the third year they managed to come to some 
agreement, but they have been quarrelling about it since. 
Those are the only two cases where any attempt. whatever 
has beea made at the Combination of Local Authorities, 


623. Can you suggest any method by which the Secre- 
tary of State could hope to bring about these Combina- 
tioas if he had sufficieat powers...Do you thiak, for in- 
stance, the summoning of local conferences of Local Autho- 
rities with public discussion of the question would have a 
good effect ?—I do not think it would be of much use 
without compulsory powers to compel County Councils 
to do the work. To get a Combination you would want 
a group, if one Authority held out it would spoil the group. 


524. You would go so far as to suggest that in the 
background there should be power to compel Combination, 
that is in the case of long continued neglect of the Act ? 
—Yes. » 


525. I gather, looking back at the results of the Act up 


to the present year, you think it has established.its utility ? 
—Undoubtedly. | 


526. You think in the interests of the community 
the word “may” might now be replaced by “ must” 
or ‘‘ shall ” ?—Yes. 


527. It ought to be made compulsory, you think, 
in cases where Local Authorities absolutely refuse to 
carry it out or to contribute to institutions where it is 
earried out 1—Yes. 


528. You are speaking as the Inspector, who has know- 
ledge of the working of the Acts, and not as a representa- 
tive of the Home Secretary, of course, at the present 
moment ?—I am giving a personal opinion. 


529. Do you think that would be sufficient if the Cen- 
tral Authority had power to convoke local conferences 
on the subject, with the power of compulsion in the back- 
ground ?—Yes, but I think there should also be some 
compulsory power over the type and purpos> of every 
proposed institution so that too many are not established 
for on? class and none for anoth>r. 


530. You consider it. is necessary if institutions are 
c-eated by Local Authorities that, they should be grouped 
together so that each group should have institutions of 
a different sort ?—Yes. 


531. There are one or two trifling questions about the 
working of the Act that I want to put to you. You 
suggested that the definition of habitual drunkard should 
be amended, as it has been by some Colonial Laws, so as to 
include intoxication other than alcoholic 7—Yes. 


532. At the preseat moment that does not give rise to 
cny practical inconvenience in this country, does it t~- 
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Yes, the abseace of it does. Take two cases: one man drinks 
the m93t common method of introducing morphia. The man 


Act because he is driaking intoxicatiag liquor, but the 
man who injects it under his skin cannot be touched by 
the existing Act, because he does not drink intoxi- 
cating liquor. 

533. Do you hear of many cases ?—Very many cases 
where people have sought to obtain the interference of 
the Act, and have been unable to. Really, morphia 
cases by injection require stronger powers of detention 


than even alcoholic cases—they are more difficult to treat. . 


534. (Chairman.) It makes them incapable of managing 
their own affairs, as much as intoxication ?—Yes. 


535. (Mr. Byrne.) You have heard of a sufficient 
number of cases of that sort to make it, in your opinion, 
desirable to press forward that amendment of the law ?— 
I have. 


536. You told Dr. Needham, or one of the Commis- 
sioners, that whea an inebriate obtains admission to a 
Retreat on his own application he is not certified in any 
way, no doctor has to say that he is a habitual drunkard, 
but merely two friends ?—That is so. 


537. It is not regarded as a technical expression ; it is 
an obvious fact, and his friends and relatives must know ? 
—Yes. 

538. Is that view universally accepted. Have there 
been difficulties throughout the country with regard to 
the definition of “ habitual drunkard” in procuring the 
committal of a person ?—Yes; you mean under the 
1898 Act? There have been difficulties in regard to the 
legal definition. 


539. Of what nature have they beea? Has a Magis- 
trate found difficulty in saying what an habitual dr unkard 
is ?—Yes, cases have besa brought up with four previous 
convictions for drunkeaness, but the evidence obtained 
by the police of habitual drunkenness has not satisfied the 
Magistrates, because they can only say they were 
occasionally drunk, not having seen them constantly 
drunk. 


540. That has checked the working of the Act in some 
districts 7—Yes, because in some districts the Magis- 
trates, and even one or two Recorders, have practically 
declined to commit. 





541. Do some Magistrates go so far as apparently to 
hold that a man who is drunk every week, or slightly 
oftener, in his life, and falls into the hands of the police 
through a row in the streets, is a man who often gets 
drunk, but is not an habitual drunkard ?—Yes, I do not 
know where they draw the line, but that is the case. 


542. You have no doubt yourself ?—No. 


543. You think a person could not better show suit- 
ability for being dealt with under this Act than by being 
drunk once a week and falling into the hands-of the 
police ?—No. 

544. Do you think the Act requires amendment, or do 
you think it is merely a local peculiarity ?—I think it is a 
local peculiarity. I do not think I should suggest amend- 
meat. 


545. You think any reasonable person knows what 
“habitual drunkard” means ?—Yes. 


546. The other point I wanted to ask you is this: 
Boards of Guardians have power to pay for paupers whom 
they send to Retreats, the pauper inebriates. A. pavper 
inebriate would almost certainly be a person that is 
amenable under the Act of 1898. If he did not commit: 
crimes of drunkenness, he could not be much of an 
inebriate ?—No. 

547. Consequently you do not expect that that power 
will ever be exercised to any great extent ?—-No. 


548. It does not in any way get rid of the cheney 
that you cannot sead people compulsorily to Retreats ?— 
No, not at all. 


549. Even if that power were well-known to all Boards 
of Guardians, you would not expect to see it widely 
used. would you ?—No; but I do not see why an 
inebriate pauper who constantly makes himself a charg > 
upon Poor Law funds by drunken habits shou'’d not he 
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551. Making himself chargeable to the rates by repeated 
wilful drunkenness ?—Yes. 


552. Is that law in any other country ?—Yes. 


553. And you would like to see it introduced into 
England ?—Yes. 


554, (Mr. Hobhouse.) Is it put in force anywhere ?— 
I cannot tell you off-hand. 


555. How long have you been at the head of your 
Department ?—About six years. 


556. That is since the first Act came into operation ?— 
Yes: 


557. What is the size of your Department—how many 
officials have you subordinate to you ?—Only one. 


558. Do you know what is the cost of working, so far 
as the Home Office is concerned ?—I cannot tell you that ; 
do you mean including everything ? 


559. Inspection, salaries, and officials and so forthé 
What is the estimate put down ?—And including contri- 
bution for detention of inmates ? 


a 

560. No, I want to know what is the cost of working 
the Act so far as the Home Office is concerned ?—Roughly, 
about £1,000. 

561. I think you told us 1,030 persons were sent to 
reformatories ?—1,330, I think; 

562. Does that represent the number sent in the six 
years ?—Yes; very few, of course, were sent during the 
first two years. 

563. What was the number detained in this last year ?— 
Do you wish the number admitted ? 

564. Yes ?—75 under Section 1 ; 223 under Section 2. 


565. Roughly speaking, 300 ?—Roughly speaking, 300 
admissions. The average number under detention 
throughout the year in Certified Reformatories was 502, 
in State Reformatories 56, in all 558, under the Act of 
1898. The average number under detention in Retreats 
was about 550. This makes a total of 1,103 under 
detention in all recognised inebriate institutions. 


566. I noticed in your reply to one of the Commissioners 
you said that a great number of these people had no desire 
or intention to live a sober life; You also said persons 
neatly always revert, after short sentences, and that 
many are not improved even after long detention ?—Yes ; 
I was speaking then of the reformable section of the cases, 
of course. 

567. What proportion do the irreformable bear to the 
reformable ?—I have made rather a careful Table of the 
results of the first 1,000 cases committed. This Table has 
reference really to the mental condition, and the influence 
which the mental condition had upon reformability of 
inmates. Of course the figures are more or less rough, 
because it is very difficult to say such and such a case is 
weak-minded or is not, unless you know them and live 
with them, but still, so far as I have been able to observe, 
J have made this selection of cases. I divide them into: 
Firstly, “ apparently sane and probably reformable,”’ 386 ; 
s:condly, “slightly feeble-minded, but improving or 
capable of improvement and possibly reformable,’’ 236. 
That makes about half the whole numter. 

568. The other half are quite irreclaimable ?—The 


other half are distinctly feeble-minded, a few certifial ly 
insane, some defective from other causes. 


569. The proper place for that 50 per cent. of persons 
confined under this Act is a lunatic asylum ?—Under 
the present power of certification you cannot certify them. 
The majority are feeble-minded, not certifiable lunatics. 


570. What I meant to suggest to you was that the 
proper place for the detention of 50 per cent. of these 
persons is a lunatic asylum ?—No, it is not. They ought 
to be in a place similar to asylums, kut not amon st 
certified lunatics. 


571. The ideal place would be lunatic asylums, not 
an inebriate reformatory ?—Theye is little difference, 
structurally, between what I intend, if possible, to make 
iny reformatory for irreformable inmates and an asylum, 
Lut it will be for feeble-minded inehriaics, not luratics. 


572; What percentage of persons who are admitted in 
the reformatories recover totally, as the result of deten- 
tion ?—It is very difficult to say absolutely, for this reason : 
A person let out on licence for twelve months before the 
end of the period of detention can be kept in touch with 
only until the expiry of the sentence ; after that we lose 
them. We therefore cannot tell absolutely, but probably 
about 15 or 20 per cent. are doing well, up to the last time 
we heard of them; that is probably twelve or eighteen 
months after release. 

573. You said, I think, in reply to a question by Mr. 
Burden, that in the interests of humanity the word “‘ may ~* 
should be converted into the word “ shall ? ?—Yes, 


574. I think you went on to suggest that persons who 
suffered from taking morphia, in any shape or form, and 
presumably the taking of liquor in any shape or form, or 
suffering from any vicious habit, should all be compulsorily 
detained ?—No, ‘‘I did not say, suffering from any vicious 
habit.’ I say habitual inebriates who are incapable of 
managing themselves or affairs, or who are dangerous to 
themselves or others, should be under some supervision 
and control. 

575. What do you mean by the word “ dangerous * 
—I have in my mind now perhaps 100 cases who so long 
as they are kept from liquor’are quite amenable and good 
workers, but if they have two glasses of beer, or certainly 
if they are nearly drunk, become absolutely and literally 
dangerous to the lives of others. 

576, Does the same thing apply to people who take 
morphia ?—Not so much. 


577. Is there any other habit that you can suggest 
which corresponds with the taking of liquor ?-—Not to 
the same extent dangerous, because the morphia or 
drug case as a rule is not a dangerous case—not 
dangerous to others. They are, however, quite as 
incapable of managing their affairs as alcoholics. 


578. You said that a person who once a week got 
drunk constituted, in your opinion, an habitual drunkard. 
Do you think such a person ought to be detained per- 
manently ?—I do not think I said that definitely. 


579. I took the words down. 


580. (Mr. Byrne.) It was in answer to a question of 
mine—a man who once a week gets drunk, and gets into 
the hands of the police. 


581. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Do you consider a person who gets 
drunk once a week is an habitual drunkard ; I will put it in 
that way ?—Yes, I think I should. If a man gets drunk 
every week it may reasonably be considered a habit for 
him to do so. He either will not avoid getting drunk or 
cannot avoid doing so. Whether the cause is one or the 
oth r his condition renders him ‘at times”’ dangerous to 
himself or cthers, or incapable of managing himself or his 
affairs. 

582. Both those classes of persons in your opinion ought 
to be detained permanently ?—If a man by getting drunk 
viciously and intentionally damages himself and damages 
others, he ought to be under detention, or under guardian- 
ship or other supervision. 


583. Permanently ?—No, not permanently, except in 
th worst cases, intermittently in others. 


584. I understand only 15 per cent. of those persons 
recover after detention, so only 15 per cent. would escape 
permanent detention ?—I am afraid you are confusing the 
ordinary drunkard with the mass of people who are under 
the Act of 1898. You must make a difference. The 
latter are, many of them, feeble-minded and practically 
lunatic cases. They mask’ the results. Taking Retreat 
cases alone the recoveries are greater where we get no 
feeble-minded, or not so much feeble-minded influence. 


585. The thing that was running in my mind was that, 
quite apart from the persons who are at present detained, 
you describe a class of persons who ought to be regarded 
as habitual drunkards, and if they were regarded as 
habitual drunkards ought to be detained. Am I right in 
taking that ?—I am afraid I have not, all through, quite 
appreciated your point. 


586. My point is this; so far as I can put it to you; it 
seems to me you exaggerate the beneficial effect of deten- 
tion upon habitual drunkards ?—Yes I do, if you consider 
that I look upon the beneficial effect of detention as solely 
reformation. 
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687. I know no other ?—Then I am afraid I cannot agree 
with you. 

588. May I ask what other beneficial effect is there, 
except reformation ?—Do you mean regarding the cases 
prosecuted and detained in reformatories under the 1898 
Act ? 


589. I asked the question ; I do not want to get into an 
argument. I only want to get at what is the advantage 
to the community of the Inebriates Act ?—If a man is 
drinking and ruining himself by drink, ruining his health 
and ruining financially his family ; if, as in many cases 
that have come before me, men are drinking, not their 
own money but the money that ought to go to their wives 
and their children after them, then I consider that such 
a man ought to be detained. That is another result other 
than reformation. 


590. For the benefit not of himself but those connected 


591. Have you calculated the cost to the community 
of detaining these persons ?—No. Very many would not 
nee] detention, guardianship outside an institution 
would be enough. 


592. Have you calculated the effect of the loss of their 
labour to the community ?—I do not think their labour is 
worth very much, 


593. Ionly want to get an answer one way or the other. 
Then I want to know with regard to the two institutions 
to which you made reference, that of the Church of Eng- 
land and that of the Salvation Army, is it within your know- 
ledge that either or both these institutions have refused to 
take the rougher class of inebriates ?—The Retreats ? 


594. Yes ?—Certainly. 


595. They have absolutely declined—one or both ?— 
Yes, both, they are not established for those cases. 


596. What happens to the rougher class of persons 
convicted for drunkenness ?—Convicted cases neither the 
Church of England nor the Salvation Army will take ? 


597. I will not talk of the convict. What happens to 
the persons who, being of the very rough and violent 
class, are habitual drunkards ?—They are not touched, 
simply because they are destitute and cannot pay for 
their detention. 


598. Have you any suggestion * make with regard to 
them ?—The only possible suggestion would be institu- 
tions established in the same way as hospitals are with 
letters of recommendation and so on. 


599. By whom—the Local Authorities or the State ?— 
Local Authorities have the power to do it, but I have not 
seen much indication of their willingness. 


600. You touched on the question of the police being 
able to collect information as to habitual drunkards. 
Are you aware that in many counties the police have 
returned not more than six or seven persons as coming 
within the description “habitual drunkards’? ?—Yes. 
I am aware of that fact. 


601. Are you satisfied with that ?—I am not. 


602. For what reason ?—For the simple reason that I 
do not think those returns are correct. 


603. What power have you of getting accurate infor- 
mation yourself ?—Only from private information. 


604. And that would be contributed to you ?—By 
persons with whom I am in constant touch. 


605. By what class of persons ?—By persons who have 
more or less the administration of the work: Magistrates, 
members of Local Authorities, and others who have in- 
timate knowledge of local affairs. 


606. Supposing that the police returns are accurate 
and that not more than six or seven persons in an ordin- 
ary agricultural county are habitual drunkards you can 
see the difficulty of Local Authorities combining to create 
these inebriate reformatories ?—Certainly ; but they can 
contribute proportionately to the use they are likely to 
make of them. 


607. I think you told us that only one Local Authority, 
Worcester, had contributed a sum of £100 towards setting 
up a Retreat ?—Yes. 


608. Do you personally examine these Retreats your- 
self ?—Yes. 
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609. Visit them constantly ?—Yes, the licensed. 
610. How many are there ?—Twenty. 
611. How many maintained by the State ?—None. 


Robert W. 
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612. Is not that at Warwick maintained by the State ? 28 Nov. 1904. 


—Warwick is a Reformatory, not a Retreat. Thore are 
ten Certified Reformatories, two State Reformatories, 
and twenty Retreats. 


613. Are there any in Scotland ?—Two or three. 
614. Under the State ?—One under the State. 
615. Under the Scotch Office I suppose ?—Yes. 


616. And in Ireland ?—One State and, I think, one or 
two certified. 


617. They would come under the Irish Department ? 
—Yes. 


618. They are out of your control ?—Out of my control 
altogether. 


619. Thero are then fourteen State “houies Agiee | may 
use an untechnical word ?—Call them Reformatories. 
There are twelve. 


620. And twenty Retreats ?—Yes. 
621. You visit thes2 every year ?—Yes, often. 
622. And you are conversant with the inmates ?—Yes, 


623. And the percentage of recoveries is about 15 7— 
We must divide them into Reformatorics and Retreats 
again. The percentage in Reformatories is from 15 to 20, 
and in Retreats about 30 per cent.—perhaps a little more. 


624. The percentage of recoveries ?—Yes. 


625. What percentage of absolute collapse is there of 
persons who go in more or less sane and end by collapsing 
absolutely and becoming insane ?—Very few cases in 
R>treats. 


626. And in the Reformatories ?—In the Reformatories 
out of the first 1,000 cases admitted thirty-four were 
found to be certifiably insane. 


627. Was that before the expiration of the sentence or 
just towards the conclusion ?—At no definite time during 
the period of detention, but mostly soon after ad- 
mission ; nearly all of them had previously been inmates 
of asylums. They had all been certified before, or nearly 
all. 


628. (Mr. Greene.) It was suggested just now that the 
police estimate of habitual drunkards was as small as 
6 per cent. Has it occurred to you that the police estimate 
of habitual drunkards may be based upon the number of 
drunkards found in a drunken condition frequently in 
public places ?—Yes, certainly. 


629. (Mr. Hobhouse.) I suggested in an ordinary agri- 
cultural county the total number would be six or seven of 
the whole population of something like a quarter of a 
million. 


630. (Mr. Greene.) Is the police point of view a different 
point of view to yours—that is my point ?—Yes. 


631. You are looking at it on a broader basis ?—I am 
looking at it on a much broader basis. 


632. And whereas a County Authority may formulate its 
expenditure with reference to the police basis, you are 
looking at it now, for future legislation, upon the wider 
view of protecting those who are habitually or frequently 
drunk, even in their own houses ?7—Yes, certainly. 


633. With reference to the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Act, 1894, that Statute has been repealed, we 
know, as you have told us, by the Act of 1904. Section 11 
deals with the subject of habitual drunkards in both Acts 
Have you had your attention directed to that Act—that 
the Act of this year extends very largely to a number of 
offences with respect to which the delinquent may be sent 
toa Retreat? It has extended it by reference to the 
schedule ?—I did not know that. We have had prac- 
tically nothing to do with this Act. Only one person 
has been convicted under it. 


634, But the new Act, the Act of the present Session, 
enables a larger number of cases to be dealt with than the 
old Act. You were not aware of that ?—No, I was not 
aware of that. As a rule these Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children cases have all been sent under Section 1 of the 
Inebriates Act of 1898, for a crime which is punishable 
by imprisonment or penal servitude. 
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635. Under the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 
preceding one of 1894, the Court, before 
making the order, have to be satisfied that provision will 


28 Nov. 1994,-be made for defraying the expense of any such person 


during detention ina Retreat. Does that operate to pre- 
vent the detention of people ?—Absolutely. 


636. The class of person usually dealt with under the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act is the poorest class ? 
—The majority of them. 


637. Can you make any suggestion with reference to 
their being sent to Retreats without such a prohibitory 
provision as that of the defrayment of expenses ?—If they 
are brought under Section 1 of the Act of 1898 there is 
no question of the defraying of expense. If they are 
ineapable of paying, the expenses are paid out of public 
funds. 

638. They go as ordinary prisoners ?—They go as ordi- 
nary prisoners. 


639. And are paid for as ordinary prisoners are paid for ? 
—Unless they have means. Every case that goes into a 
reformatory is inquired into as to whether any means 
exist. 


640. Under what Act is that order for expenses made ? 
—Under the Inebriates Act a County Court Judge may 
make an order for payment of maintenance. 


641, Is there any. power. under the Inebriates Act ‘ee 
aJd udge who wishes under Section.1 to send a person to 
a reformatory to deal with him by sending him first.to 
prison and then to a reformatory ?—Yes, certainly. 


642. Is there power, pending the ascertainment of a 
proper reformatory to send him to, to send him to a 
prison in the meantime for detention ?7—Yes. 


643. Then all the expenses fall just the same as if he 
had been committed to gaol ?—Exactly. 


644. . _Are there vacancies in reformatories, or are there 
any means for the Judicial Authority to find out whether, 
if he awards a sentence of detention in 1 reformatory, it 
can be carried out ?—A case under Section 1 can always 
be committed direct to a State reformatory just as if that 
case had been committed to prison. 


645. But are there reformatories enough to hold them ? 
—Yos. 


646. Suppose for a momenta Judicial Authority ordered 
a sentence of detention ina reformatory. what is. the. 
practical step to be taken ?.. Would the Gaol Authority, 
the gaoler or sheriff, at once send him to any reformatory 
that he may select, or know of, or would he have to be 
taken to prison pending inquiries ?—The latter is ‘the 
usual case in regard to Section 2 cas2s at Police Courts. 
There is a remand for a week for inquiry and to settle 
all questions where the case shall go to. 


647. And at Sessions or Assizes ?—At Sessions. or 
Assizes, I think it is best to commit to a State Reforma- 
tory and to let the question which reformatory they are 
to go to eventually rest with the Secretary of State, who 
has power of transfer. 


648. Do the words of the Section empower the Judicial 
Authority to order detention in a county gaol-until it is 
ascertained by some other Authority as to where he is to 
go ?—Yes, with regard to Section 1 there may be a term 
of imprisonment, 


649. Is not it in lieu ?—No, in the Saari’ Section it is 
in lieu of imprisonment ; in the first it is in lieu, or in addi- 
tion'to. ‘Many cases are sent to prison for two or three 
days, or one week, in order that arrangements may be 
made, and subsequently to a reformatory. 


650. This has arisen in my own experience, therefore 
IT am submitting it toyou. Supposing a Judicial Autho- 
rity wished not to send a person he believed to be an in- 
ebriate to prison at all, he would have to let him out, on 
bail to surrender when a reformatory was ascertained 
for him, which would be an inconvenient course ?—Yes 


651. The other alternative would be, would it not, to 
remand him to the prison for a fixed time ?—Yes. 

652. But s:pposing there is no reformatory willing to 
receive him within that fixed timé, what is to become of 
the prisoner ?-—-There is no question about a State reforma- 
tory being willing or unwilling to receive. 


653. Able, or not able, is another point ?—Able, or not 


_—So. far as is possible. 
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able, is another point ; but the onus rests with the State 
to find accommodation to any extent required. 


654. Who can ascertain, or how can the Judicial Autho- 
rity ascertain, the length of time that is required for it to 


oe 


be ascertained whether there is a reformatory able to re- » 
ceive the prisoner ?—If I was to advise you on that point I ~ 


should suggest that you did not make any: inquiries at all, 


but that you should sentence the inmate to'a State refor-: * 


matory, to Warwickif a male, to Aylesbury if a female, 


and send the case there, just as if you. were ponsratiing Y 


a prisoner to prison. 


655. What authority has the sacar for the ‘astention 
of the prisoner ?—The warrant of the Court, the same as. ” 


applies to a prisoner. 


656. That would be deemed by the pores ae ets 
would it ?—Yes. 


657. Have you ane any olndotieatinnt of tele an} - 


female reformatories, and male and female Retreats, or 
are both cases treated in the same establishments ?— 

We have one reformatory taking males and females; 
all the others are for one sex. 


That reformatory taking ~ 


males and females is practically two pion oe pity. 


is quite divided. 


658. Do you suggest, in establishing additional Sire 


tories, they should be reserved for separate classes te 


For instance, Yorkshire is just 


establishing a reformatory. They will not establish two. — 
They want to deal with both sexes, ls they will > 


establish one for both sexes. - 


659. Are there any rules as to the jcouietltie of” tng! 
inmates in these State reformatories at Retreats: — 


Yes. 


an 


660. What‘are they occupied upon ?—There ‘are many _ 


occupations. 
knowledge of any special trade is, if possible, occupied 


First of all any inmate who has ‘special © 


in that occupation. There.is laundry work for every insti- . 
tution, that is. necessary ; and gardening work, We do. a) 


lot of that—market gardening ; ; even women do market 


gardening. Then there is kitchen work, and all kinds! of _ 
for ‘the ° 


sewing, stockingmaking, and © drééathaking’ 


women; and bootmaking, Rottnest pit farmwork = 


for the men. 
661, The mental condition of persons in those establish. 


ments is such that they can easily carry on their. work ees 


-—Yes. 


652. We have to donsifiag hee the Boob rises rote z 


minded people. Could you suggest whether it is possible 


to establish anything similar t» thos> R2treats and Refor- , 


-matories where people who have not got the capacity to ~ 


learn trades and so on, can be ‘maintained ?—I think * 


the capacity must be very bad if they cannot be occupied 
in such work:as laundry work or tailoring. 


Lhave seen. . 


persons who are practically imbecile. or even “av pi 


occupied at ordinary occupations.  _ £ig2 2 
663. Is the occupation which you’ told us of com= | 


pulsory in those institutions ?— Yes, 


664, Is there a Sanction tO it—a power of ponidhment ? 
— Yes. 


665. What is the nature of the winiakneNe which feoble- ‘i 
minded drunkards are subjected to if they. do not com: 


ply with the rules ?—Isolation, if necessary. 


—Yes. 
667. Anything else but saslasion 2—Yes, si stash 


- 


666. Is that under rules of the Heonp bang: of State — 


punishment, which we dq not use’ more than we can . 


help. 


rently kept by private venture, what occupations is there 
for the inmates ?—It is not compulsory there ?—No, it. 
is not; that is a very weak point in the whole thing. 


669. Does the absence of power to occupy the persons 


who have voluntarily entered’ militate against their 
I should ~ 


chance of success ?—Of recovery, certainly. 


668. In the Retreats, which I understand are appa- © 


say that we have in some measure remedied that by = 
making a regulation giving some Retreats—those who ask 


for it—the power to enforce labour. 
670. With what result ?—Fairly good result. 


671. With what power to enforce that order ?—That 


is the difficulty. 


“Questions, 672: to2709. 
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» 672.-Any?—_No,,. ‘practically ‘none. 


673. (Mr Byrne.) For breach ' of rulcs’ thine’ 48 power. 


«ithere-are'so few’ The staff and:theadministration arrange- «pose W. 
ments and everything are disproportionate to the number Branthitite, 
of. inmates; they will'work out when they are in regular seit rs MED. 


ne ees 
676. Has the Magistrate the power to fine or imprison ? 


‘—Yes. 


677. So ‘the result would be, he would be sent from 
the Retreat to prison for not obeying the rules of the 
© Retreat ?—Yes. ~ 


678. Then he would have to be returned to the Retreat» — 


~ or does that discharge him ?—Returned to the Retreat. 


- 679. Have you any suggestion to make with reference 


. to the feeble-minded people,.as to their trreatment in 
;ithe uncertified houses—any suggestions’ to. make’ for 


Pat 


providing the sort of treatment that might enSure to their 


benefit ?—Are you speaking now of voluntary. Retreats ? . 


680. Voluntary Retreats ?—Itisia very difficult subject, 


» because so long: as the admission is a purely voluntary 
, one, the more: stringent: you» make the regulations the 


“less likely you are to get people to enter. 


. labour compulsory in the. best.Retreats (and they. should 
; be in the best asin the others), then the classes that those 
Retreats are established for would not go in. 


681, In point of fact, if well-to-do people now knew 


how monotonous and disagreeable it is to have no. occupa- 
tion and to be associated with the sort of colleagues. they 
may meet, you would find difficulty in .getting them in 


“now. Does the result of your experience lead you. to 
think that the system.of voluntary entrance is undesir- 


t 


able 7—It is insufficient. It is desirable to retain the 
voluntary _power of admission on application, but it 
_ should be supplemented by compulsory power ‘applicable 
to persons who refuse. to enter voluntarily. 


682. I want to know something about the cost. Can 


--you tell us.at all what the expense is of detaining people 


in Retreats ? I think you told my friend about the cost 
of Reformatories:?—That:: depends entirely on the class 
_of Retreats. 


vo 683.:(Mr.; Hobhouse.) I only: touched the question of 


the expenses of the central office. 
684. (Mr. Greene. )We will deal first with Reformatories. 


: - What. is the cost. of maintaining an habitual drunkard in 


~a State Reformatory ?—About 20s. per week; but only a 
few cases (the most violent) are detained in {tate 
Reformatorics. 


685. Does that include the establishment ae 
that you were asked about just now ?—No. 


686. Over and above ‘that there may be any depart- 
mental charges in connection with the supervision of the 
system ?—Yes, but this is very small. The’ Inebriates’ 
Department costs‘about £1,000 per annum, which, when 
divided: by fifty-two, and again by the total number of 
persons in Reformatories and Retreats, results in a very 
small amount per head. 


687. Thatis not the total cost to iis State ?—No. 


~ 688. Do you know at all what the total cost to the 
‘Exchequer is of these people, making a suitable allowance 
for the cost of salaries and so on, approval and soon ?— 
‘No, not without careful calculation. 

689. (Mr. Hobhouse.) If I may interrupt, you do not 
‘refer to the cost of the persons in the State Reforma- 
‘tory ?—No. 
~ 690. That is only the cost of persons in private Retreats ? 
—Private Retreats are entirely supported ‘by the pay- 
ment of patienis. 

691. Does that mean Warwick and Aylesbury ?—No. 
~The majority of persons committed to Reformatories 
are d>tained in Certified, not State, Reformatories. 
‘The mana2e:s receive 16s-from-the State forall -cases 
they d tain under Scction 1, and 10s. 6d. for all cases 
-under Section 2. 

692. (Mr. Greene.) I was dealing with the State Refor- 
matories ?—There are only two. 


693. Those you say Cost the State 16s. per head ?—No, 
they cost more because they are only just starting, and 
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674, (Mr. Greene:) What is the punishment, ?—Pro- 4s dat HS 
peontion, which licenss:s abject to, working order at alout th> rat> of convict De og 6 Nov. 1604 
\ “676. To take him ‘out of the Retreat and prosecute him 694, What is that ?—1bs. or 16s. a week. ae 
_ before a Magistrate for not complying with the rules ?— “695. (Dr. Donkin.) I think it is more than that, ° I think 


* it is 20s. 


696. (Mr. Greene.) Do you suggest that the expenses 
of the habitual drunkard reformatory would be anything 
approaching what it would te for convicts, seeing. the 
greater security necessary in the case of convicts ?— 
You must remember Aylesbury—that is the State reforma- 
tory . you. are speaking. of—is for the.:worst. characters 
committed under the Act,.either.Section.1. or Section 2. 


The worst characters committed under this. Act are liter- 


ally the worst characters that ever enter any prison.. They 
are exactly the same individuals who give the greatest 
difficulty in control and management in prisons, and they 
want. every bit as much erat as vee safe custody 
and attendance, 

697.. What do yow say is the cost to the State of the 
maintenance at the present time of persons» in the 
existing State Reformatories ?—I am.afraid I eannot tell 
you off-hand. It would probably be 25s., or something 
of that sort. +. 


‘698. Now turn to Retreats. <What is. the expense to 
the habitual drunkard or his family, incarcerated in the 
Retreat ?—That depends on-the Retreat.- Some of them 

charge as much as £6. 6s. a week, others.as little as 10s, 


699. Are the charges that are’ made by them'in any way 
regulated or dealt with by the Secretary of State 7—No. 


700.-It is a matter of bargain entirely ?—Entirely. 
701.. What is the, lowest charge.you know that.is made, 


» so:as:to.enable. persons.to, be sent.\under. the: Prevention 


of Cruelty Act ?—10s. a week. Before you leave; the 
question of expenses, you have only asked. me, so far, 
with regard to the very serious cases, which are the most 
expensive, dealt with under the 1898 Act. You have 
not asked me anything about the” expenses of Certified 
Reformatories. © 


702. That is under the Lunacy Acts ?—No, under. the 
1898 Act.. There are two classes—the State Reformatories, 
and the Certified. 


703. I am much. obliged to you. aoe deal. with the 
experise of the-Certified.?—They are really the- important 
ones, -because for. every habitual drunkard-detained, in.a 
State.Reformatory there.are at least -fifteen- detained in 
Certified Reformatories 


-- 704, Kindly tell us ‘the expense with reference ‘to ‘the 
: Gertified™ establishments ?—The~ majority’ of : inmates 
last year, excluding establishment expenses, including 
management and all other. eRpenses were detained at 
14s. 6d. a week. 


705. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Excluding what Ne apa a 
provision of accommodation. 


706. Structural ?—Yes.. I must divide my Certified 
Reformatories into certain groups to do this. For instance, 
it is quite unfair to consider in any way the.new Lanca- 
shire Institution, which will hold 200, and has only got 
thirty or forty people in it, also the London County 
Council Institution is more expensive than the others ; 
that is about 17s., I think. Then one small institution, 
a philanthropic one, conducted by Lady Henry Somerset, 
takes a few committals under the 1898 Act. ‘Their 
expenses are rather high, but then they do not’ mind, 
they supply the deficit, but the majority of reforma- 
tories—that is five or six—detain the large majority of 
inmates’; they are doing it'at 14s. 6d. a week,'and of that 
the State supplies 10s.. 6d. 


707. (Mr. Greene.) They have to return their expenses 
to the State before they get the allowance from the State ? 
—Yes, they have to satisfy the Accounts Branch of the 
Heme Office. 

708. What accounts are rendered by, or can be com- 
pelled from, any of the people who carry on these establish- 
ments ?—The annual statement of all the expenditure 
which is published in the report. 

709. And that is rendered to whom ?—That is rendered 
to the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
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710; Have you any means of forming an opinion as to 
the number of persons who, according to your view, 
ought to do be incarcerated as feeble-minded habitual 
drunkards ?—Yes. I will put in my Report for the year 
1903, which contains full details on th's matter. 


711. What is the accommodation as regards cells or 
beds, whatever may be the proper description, in the two 
State Reformatories ?—About ninety at Aylesbury and 
thirty-one at Warwick. 

712. How many are there actually at Aylesbury ?— 
Forty-five inmates. 

713. And at Warwick ?—Twenty-five inmates. 

714. In certified establishments what is the total 
accommodation at present existing ?—The total accom- 
modation is about 800 beds. 

715. What is the total 
beds. 

716. Just over 800 ?—Yes. 

717. As regards the Retreats, what is the total accom- 
modation that is known to exist ?—Six hundred and 
thirteen beds. 

718. Six hundred and thirteen beds available ?—Yes. 

719. And how many in use ?—I am afraid I cannot 
tell you that. 

720, Approximately ?—Approximately about 550, I 


amount actually ? — 816 


721. In point of fact, at present we have more than 
sufficient accommodation for the supply ?—Yes. but not 
more than provides a working margin; as a matter of 
fact we are just adding to our accommodation. 


722. (Dr. Donkin.) I think you said in the early part 
of your evidence that about two-thirds, or at least more 
than half, of the numbers committed under the Act of 
1898 are irreformable by reason of being feeble-minded ? 
—Yes,; 

723. Is it your experience that any large number of 
those irreformable cases, some of whom are fairly quiet 
in behaviour, and some not, have suffered from what is 
known popularly as the drink crave; is there much 
trouble with them in that respect ?—No, there is not 
much trouble. 


724, Then in your opinion I suppose it may be inferred 
that the majority of those dealt with under the Act of 
1898, are not primarily inebriates, but are primarily 
feeble-minded 7—A great many of those are primarily 
feeble-minded,. They are not habitual drunkards in the 
general acceptation of the term. Their drunkenness is 
only one evidence of their feeble-minded condition and 
comes out in this way; one or two glasses of beer would 
make them practically mad and dangerous without getting 
actually drunk. 


725, They show their feeble-mindedness in other ways 
besides that of yielding very readily to the t=mptations 
of alcohol ?—Yes. 


726. In their conduct I mean ?—Their conduct, yes. 


727. Then you would agree with the suggestion that 
Certified Reformatories are not the proper places to which 
to send the majority of cases that are sent ?—There is 
no other place to send them to. 


728. No, but it would not be an ideal place ?—Yes, it 
would be quite as ideal as any place you could imagine 
if the reformatory was adapted to the classes to be de- 
tained ; it is merely a question of classifying reforma- 
tories. If you are going to get the irreformables, classify 
them in an irreformable institution—an institution for 
irreformables. 


729. I mean a large number of these, according to your 
experience, are irreformable; that is, irreformable not 
only from drink, but from other faults, the result of their 
feeble-mindedness. Therefore, it is fair to infer that a 
reformatory for inebriates is not the ideal place to send 
them to. Am I right in saying that ?—Yes, if it is your 
desire to exclude all feeble-n:inded. persons from Inzb-iate 
R:formatories. 


730. You suggest that these people are really mentally 
defective ?-~-Yes, 


731. Many of them, in your opinion, congenitally so ? 
—Yes, 


EVIDENCE : 


732. Do you suggest that they should be permanently 
interned—permanently detained?—Permanently detained, 
with periodical chances of showing whether or not they 
have recovered, 


733. They should be either indefinitely or Deane 
detained ?—I should like to see them sentenced for three 
years, and then have a chance of seeing whether or not 
they have recovered and, if not, then have another term: 


734, Is it in your experience that the reformable cases 
are soon recognised as such ?—Yes, very soon—two or 
three months. 


735. In the reformable cases do you idnke as a wal & 
three years sentence is too long ?—No, because a three 
years sentcnce allows two years of detention and a year 
on licence. I do not think such a sentence is too long, 
because you need not keep them under detention as long 
as the sentence lasts, but as long as the sentence lasts 
you have control sufficient to renew the detention if 
they fail. 


736. You are of opinion, after your very large experience 
now, that the majority of those who are admitted to 
inebriate reformatories under this Act are primarily 
feeble-minded, or imbeciles, and not primarily inebriates ? 
—Yes. . 


737. (Mr. Hobhouse.) I want to get one question cleared 
up. I take it you explained to myself the full meaning of 
Dr. Donkin’s question. It is that these people drink 
because they are feeble-minded, and they are not feeble- 
minded because they drink ?—That is so. 


738. (Mrs. Pinsent.) I want to ask you whether if these 
feeble-minded inebriates had been detained earlier in life 
they would have become inebriates—if they had been 
placed under control earlier ?—Very probably not. 


739. Could you tell us at all what the cost of the land 
and buildings of the New Lancashire Asylum Reformatory 
was ?—It is very heavy indeed, about £80,000—perhaps 
I am over-estimating it. 


740. Can you tell us what this works out at per bed ?— 
About £700. 


741. (Mr. Byrne.) I would like to ask another qibiton 
in continuation of the questions Dr. Donkin put to you as 
regards the irreformable feeble-minded people whom you 
have now in Reformatories, and whom you cannot lizence 
from Reformatories, because you know they will get drunk 
as soon as they get out again, but keep practically sober 
until the whole of their sentence expires. Are you satisfied 
with the state of the law which compels you to let them 
out at the end of the sentence into the hands of the police ? 
—No, I am not. 


742. Would you recommend that anything else should 
be done ?—Yes, I recommend that they should be allowed 
out on licence. 


743. Even after the sentence has expired ?—Yes ; but 
of course that cannot be done at present. 


744, But you recommend that an alteration of the tate 
should be made which would enable them to be let out 
under supervision ?—Yes, and brought ee if they 
reverted to their habits. 


745. Are you aware of the provision under the Juvenile 
Industrial Schools Act, a recent enactment, which says 
that children there detained up to the age of sixteen shall 
in future be, up to the age of eighteen, under the super- 
vision of the managers ?—Yes. 


746. Would you like some law which said on the issue of 
a certain certificate, or on the Secretary of State being 
satisfied of such a thing, that inebriates should be under 
the supervision of the managers for a certain time ?—Yes, 
or some person appointed by them. 


_ 747. Or what alternative would you suggest to merely 
releasing these people to the gutters and the policemen 
again ?—I know of no alternative but licence under 
supervision. Everyone we send out of Aylesbury, for 
instance, is quite unfit for liberty. { 

748. At the end of their sentence ?—At the end of their 
sentence. 

749. What do you recommend to put an end to that ?— 
Why not some arrangement like our present licensing 
system ; under practically those conditioas ? 


? 
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750. That they should be kept under the supervision of 
the managers with power of sending to the reformatory 
for an offence ?—Yes. 


751. Would you consider that that is called for and 
would meet the case ?—Yes. 


752. Admitting, of course, that it might, in the case of 
these hopeless people, result in practically continuous 
detention ?—-It would result in practically continous 
detention, which would be extremely desirabl>. 


753. But you think that is called for. The same reasons 
which justify the taking of these women from the streets 
and putting them into institutions justifies keeping 
them there, to your mind, if they are not reformed ?—Yes. 


754. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) I should like to ask one or 
two questions. First about this word ‘“ dangerous ” 
that we have heard several times to-day. I put a question 
to you, and I think you told me, that you thought the 
defective class of which we have been speaking to-day 
were dangerous to society. I want to carry that a little 
further. You told Mr. Hobhouse they were dangerous in 
one respect—violence to other people—and you told him 
they were dangerous in the sense that they spent other 
people’s money which they had no right to spend, but I 
will ask something further than that ; in your experience 
is it or is it not the fact that if they are out of control they 
go to swell the criminal classes ?—Certainly, no doubt 
whatever. 


755. Being women, and not under control, they go to 
swell the immoral classes, of that there is no doubt ?— 
No doubt whatever. 


756. Is there any difference of opinion in your profession 
about that ?—I do not think so. I think it is self-evident. 


757. Do you think that is fully appreciated by the 
public ?—No, I do not think it is. 


758. Does that operate in your mind as, to some ex- 
tent, a reason for giving greater control over these people ? 
—Very strongly. 

759. Supposing a man has arrived at the time when 
he should be discharged from the reformatory, at the end 
of his three years, say, and you know he is one of this 
class, he is to be set free—he then becomes dangerous, 
I take it ?—Yes. 


760. Have you any suggestion that you can make for 
preventing him becoming dangerous as soon as he gets 
free, whether -by certification or anything else, putting 
him back under control ?—I think we came to some con- 
clusion a few minutes ago about that. I was suggesting 
that the same arrangements which now exist for licensing 
of inmates during their sentence should be extended to 
afterwards. 


761. I will ask you to be kind enough to tell us what is 
the form of licence. What are the particulars of the 
licence 7?—At any time during the detention of an in- 
mate the managers may grant permission to that inmate 
to reside out of a reformatory in charge of some respon- 
sible person who will undertake to report monthly as to 
the inmates‘ condition and notify the managers should 
that inmat2 at any time break the conditions of the 
licence. The main condition of the licence is, total 
abstinence from intoxicating liquor. 


762. If I may follow a little further the weak person 
who has just been discharged on licence, we will assume 
that he has been discharged from a reformatory, and 
he is in the charge of some person, I suppose a relative or 
someone else ?7—Yes, or we sometimes get them into 
situations, then the mistress or employers have charge 
of them. 


763. There is nothing but a promise I suppose on the 
part of these people ?—But we also inform the police of 
the district. 


764. So that that person, no matter in what sense he 
has been discharged, would be in your view almost per- 
petually under license unless he came within the criminal 
law again ?— Yes. 

765. That is your view ?— Yes, that is my view. 


766. To go to the other class, not those who have been 
convicted, but the class of defective who will not volunteer 
to entera Retreat, and who do not come under the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1898, how would you propose to g:t 
to them. You would have to search them out to begin 
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with ?—They do not require very much searching out as 
a rule, they are too evident. During my experience 
hundreds of cases have ccme to m2—wives have come to 
me to know what can be done to their husbands, they are 
making their home absolutely impcssible to live in, they 
have spent all the money perhaps, and so on. That is 
one way where hundreds would com2, by the complaint 
of relatives who are being injured by their condition. 
There would be no difficulty in finding the cases, but the 
difficulty is to deal with them. The question immediatcly 
asked is, “‘ Will the persons consent to detention ?”2 The 
answer elmost invariably is, “‘ No, certainly he will not 
submit to any control whatever. He is not going to be 
taken away from his drink—not likely.” So that one is 
powerless to do anything. The only suggestion I could 
make would be the introduction of laws similar to those 
which exist in other countries, some of them being I think 
quite workable. 


767. Can you refer us to any of those ?—Yes. The 
type of law which exists in South Australia, Victoria, 
Queensland, New Zealand, and Tasmiania for the com- 
pulsory control of non-criminal inebriates will serve as 
examples. They are practically similar. The South 
Australia Act will serve our purpose as a type of all. 
** Upon the application of any relative or friend of any 
person addicted to the habitual use, in excess, of intoxi- 
cating liquor, any Judge, special Magistrate ” (stipendiary 
I suppose) “‘or two Justices of the Peace, may upon 
proof to him or them of the reasonableness of the applica- 
tion, summon such person to appear before him or them 
on a day named, to show cause why such person should not 
be committed to a Retreat. Lf upon the hearing of such 
summons in the presence or the absence of the inebriate 
it appeais that by reason of his abuse of intoxicating 
liquor the person summoned is unable to control hims:=lf 
or is not supporting his family or is incapable of managing 
his affairs or is dangerous to himself or to others, or 
is suftering under o1 recovering from delirium tremens, 
or chronic alcoholism, or is in imminent danger of death 
from the continuous use of such intoxicating liquor, 
and if two medical practitioners certify in writing in the 
form ot the Schedule G hereto or to the like effect that 
such person requires curative treatment, the Judge, 
special Magistrate, or Justices may make an order autho- 
rising the apprehension of such person, his conveyance 
to some Retreat, and his delivery to the superintendent 
or other proper officer thereof, and his reception, detention, 
and curative treatment therein for any term not excee-ling 
twelve months, or such summons may be dismissed with 
costs as against the applicant.” Thatisone type. Many 
of them are practically similar. There are others of 
“‘ Guardianship” type. Section 5 of the New South 
Wales Inebriate Act of 1900 will serve as example: 
‘* Where it is proved to the satisfaction of the Supreme 
Court in its Lunacy Jurisdiction, or a Judge thereof, 
that any inebriate, the subject of an order under this Act, 
is incapable of managing his aftairs, the Court or Judge 
may make all proper orders for rendering the property and 
income of the inebriate available for the payment of his 
debts and for the maintenance of himself and his family ; 
and may make orders for the care and management of 
his property in all respects as if he were an insane person 
within the meaning of the Lunacy Act, 1898; and may, 
if necessary, appoint any person, either with or without 
security, to undertake the care and management of his 
property under the order and directions of the Court. 
The person so appointed shall, subject to the said orders 
and directions and to the rules of the Court, have the 
same powers and be subject to the same obligations and 
control as a Committee of the estate of an insane person, 
and the powers and provisions contained in the Lunacy 
Act, 1898, relating to the management and administration 
of the estates of insane persons shall apply to the estates 
of such inebriates.’. Guardianship laws having practi- 
cally the above effect exist in other Colonies, in many of 
the American States, and on the Continent. 

768. There is one other question that I ought to haye 
put before. Is it your experience, or the experience of 
the profession, that this class of defectives are likely to 
transmit vice to their children ?-—Yes. 


769. Do you find that this class of persons are, if I may 
use the expression, sexually strong ?—Yes. 


770. And with a strong tendency to immorality ?--- 
Yes, very. 


Robert W. 
Branthwaite, 
Esy.; M.D. 


28 Nov. 1904. 


.¢ Questions 771. to 800. 


Robert W. 


 Lranthwaite, L asked you.with regard to the powers of detention: 


esq... M. Dd. ’ 
428 Nov. 1904 


I only want to-clear-up’one point. 
- You 
said at. present a Magistrate was only able. to..commit 
compulsorily for ‘six months to a prison, and you thought 
he. ought to have the power of sending an individual. to 
a reformatory ?—Yes, that is, without consent. 


772. Of course you do not advocate that it should be 
merely for six months ?—No. _ 
773. It would require a much longer time ?—Yes. 


774. That was partly in‘my mind. What was also in 
my mind is another matter; whether it' is-advisable: to 
give power of very prolonged detention to these Courts, 
whether it ought not to be exercised by a higher power 
—Quarter Sessions ?—I can only answer that question by 
my experience so far. We have had now, up to’ the 
present date, 1,330 cases. I only. know one where 
there has been the slightest doubt about’ the justice 
of committal. 
sent by Quarter Sessions. 


775. Are you of opinion that ‘you ought to have'greater 


»T71..(Chairman.) 


“powers with regard ‘to the licensed Retreats. ?—I think 


committal to licensed Retreats. 
comtnittal generally is in the first instance to a reformatory, 


the same powers should be strengthened. 


776. Powers of supervision I'am speaking , of—cr. are 
you satisfied with the powers you have got ?—I think 
if the power of licensing were transferred to the Central 
Authozity, that would give us all the powers we wanted, 
because we could easily say, “ We will take your licence 
away if you do not do” this, that, and the other. At 
present we cannot do that, 


777. I think you.told us you could not say. eches 
there are many Retreats and. homes which: are. not: .certi- 
fied ?—I could not tell you. how.many...I should. say 
there are thirty or forty, perhaps more, other than licensed 
Retreats. 

778.. Throughout. the country ?—Yes. D8 

779, I take it that you are of opinion it is exceedingly 
desirable that these should be brought under control ?7— 


_ Yes, exceedingly desirable. 


780..Do you wanti to: say-anything with regard to the 





sionally the female definition—with regard. to ‘the pre- 
valence of drinking as between the two sexes ?—I do not 
think ‘the: fact that we: get more committals of females 


_is-any criterion as to the relationship between ve drunken- 


ness of males and females. 


781. There is one other question with regard to your 
powerlessness to commit to licensed Retreats. I take it 
that they are not for the poorer classes ?—No. 


782.. They are paying?—You can get into some Retreats 
for 10s. .a-week.; that is the best we can do.. 


_ 783. It does cost something to get them into a Retreat 
as against the State Reformatory ?—Yes. 


784, Your power there, I take it, is that among the 
class of persons that go to these Retreats, the fear is that 
they may be committed or re-committed to the State 
Reformatory ?—Yes, if they have made. themselves 
liable by the committal of scheduled offences. 


785. That is a very tangible power that you have ?— 
I do not quite understand your question. 


786. I gathered that you were suggesting that you had 
not sufficient power, even for detention, I think, but of 
My point is that the 
—Ve cannot commit to a Retreat at all; that must be 
by voluntary application. 

787. You then license, so. to. speak, the individual toa 


Retreat, and the power you have over him there, is, that if 
he does not comply with your rules and regulations he is 


Curiously enough, that. doubtful case-was - 


criminals ?—No, they are mainly crimes 
‘either under the influence of drink, or where drink 
‘is a contributing cause to the-offence. ° ine 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ; 


liable to-be sent: back to'an institution which he is desirous 
of getting away; from ?—We-have ‘had some: people 


in good position committed under- Section © .2." of 


. this 1898 Act, persons, who were obviously too good to 


keep in any reformatory along with the ordinary 
class of inmate. In that case we have licensed them out 
to a Retreat very soon after’ committal If they do 
not behave themselves there they must go back to a 
reformatory. 


788. I thought that was your point. I was going to 


“ask whether you could put infor us a classified list of 
the reformatories, and these licensed Retreats ?—Yes, I 


will put ‘that in, it willbe found in my Report for 1903. 
789.. (Mr. Hobhouse.). You.told us that these persons, if 


they were turned out of the Retreats—I used the word 


broadly—are liable to become criminals ?—You mean 
reformatories ? 

790. Reformatories. or cuvonee ipnenened beyond 
your control. they. are liable to become criminals ?—Yes. 


791. Have many of them been convicted before they 
have'come under the control of the Act’ ?—May I put this 
in (handing a document). There is an instance of a case— 
a life-history of a woman, showing under-lined i in red. the 


“number ‘of times she has been convicted of crime. 


792, This is. interesting as an example. May this be 
taken as an average specimen ?—It is perhaps a little 
worse than the average, but the majority of them have 
been, convicted time and again. 


793. Are those crimes of which they have reed toxévioted 
mainly drunkenness, or are they. what you call habitual 
committed 


794. And they may be rather described as offences 


-than:-<as “crimes ?—Wounding and assaults’ ‘and these 
‘things—those are the sort of crimes I méan. «~~ 


795. So that it would not be a departure into crime, 
but it would be a relapse into crime re eee into 


-drunkenness, which causes crime. 


726. (Mr. Burden.) In answer to Mrs. Pinsent, j just now, 
you gave us the cost roughly, the approximate cost, of the 
Langho R formatory. Ishould not like it to go down on 
the Minutes:as the average cost of reformatories. Perhaps 
you would not mind telling us whether that is, or is not, 
anything like the average cost ?—Excluding Langho-and 
excluding Farmfield,the two County Council Reformatories 


‘the average cost of establishment, of all SESS tnetirt@ons, 
-works:out.at about £119 a bed. 


797. In answer, just now, to one of the Commissioners, you 
said that you proposed th> establishment of Reformatories 


‘forirreformable cases, that should be similar to asylums, 


You didnot: mean. to suggest that they should be as 
expensive. buildings as are usually Log up _ for 
asylums ?—No. 
798. You meant more like workhouses or even less ex- 
pensive ?—Yes. 
799. Something costing more like the average cost. of 
thos: Reformatories you have just ref2rrcd to ?—Just so. 
800. (Chairman.) We are very much obliged to you, ° 


The following documents were haxded in by Dr. 
Brarthwaite, but none of them have been reprinted in the 
Blue-ltooks of the Commission :— 

A copy of Appendix E from the Report of the parser 
under the Inebriates Acts for the year 1902. 

The Report: of the Inspector under the Inebuliites Acts 
for the year 1903. 

A:Collection of British, Colonial, and Foreign Statutes 
relating to: the Penal . and Reformatory Treatment of 
Habitual Inebriates, 1902. 2 . ‘ 
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801. (Chairman. ) We know you have great knowledge - 


and. experience on, the subjects of our Enquiry, and we 
shall be glad.if you will kindly inform the Commission, so 
as to get it on the Minutes, what positions you have filled ? 


=I ama member of the Manchester Education Committee ;-. 


I was a member of the. ‘late Manchester School Board; I 
am the Honorary Secretary of the-Lancashire and Cheshire 
Society for the Permanent Care of the Feeble-Minded. I 
was on the School Board for about. two years before I 


took up this work, and in 1896 I became impressed with the. 


great. number of feeble-minded children who. were in the 
Manchester. schools and not being in any way taken par- 
ticular notice of. I began to make inquiries then as to 
what: was being done in other parts of England, and [ 
found that in London and five other towns at that time 
there were special classes for mentally weak children. I 
should like, if I may, to stipulate here pee in every case 
where I use the word “ feeble-minded *’ or “ defective ’* 
T am stipulating for the English sense of the: word, and not 
the American. In America, “‘ feeble-minded ’’ covers the 
whole range of imbeciles and idiots from the lowest grade 
to the highest ; but in England, for the purposes of the 
_ Education Act, ‘‘ feeble-minded ” does not include idiots 
and imbeciles. That is the sense in which T use it in 
speaking. — 


802. I ‘believe you made a eeanal inspection ?—I 
made a personal inspection. I asked for a list of all the 
children excused from school attendance, and visited those 
cases in.their own homes. Our city was not then so big 
as it is now. J found thirty-two cases out of forty-seven 
whom I visited in their own homes who were hopeless 
idiots and imbeciles. They were in a very deplorable 
condition indeed. In one case a boy of fifteen was 
locked up naked in a room by himself, howling like 
a wild beast. In several cases the children had been 
put to bed and left there, the clothes having been pawned 
as soon as it was found the school attendance officer would 
not call to compel school attendance... In two or three 
cases I found exceedingly good parents, who have pleaded 
very hard to have something done for their children. I 
then took this list of cases to. our School Board, who sent a 
deputation to London. 
Special schools. Dr. Shuttleworth looked through all this 
list of cases for me. 
the notes I had made, and suggested various ways of deal- 
ing with them. After we had seen the work in London we 
passed a resolution that we would take action. We did 
not go. any further. We then tried to collect evidence 
from school teachers. We did not get any very definite 
evidence either for or, against special classes. Then I 
made an inspection of all the Board School children 
in the town. 


803. How many ?—39,600. That was about half the 
number of children, the remainder being in Voluntary 
schools. There were 39,600 attending Board Schools in 
those days, and about 40,000 in Voluntary schools. We 
did not see the Voluntary school children on that occasion. 
We have now in Manchester 104.000 school children. 


804. Did you go outside Manchester at all. ?—Yes, I 
went outside at the request of a large Non-School Board 
district to inspect all the children in their schools. 


The Most Honourable The Marquess of Bars (in the Chair; 


_ lying to the, North-East of Manchester; 


We came up and saw the London . 


He did not see the children ; he read , 


The Rev. H. N. BurRDEN 
_-W. H. Dickson, Esg. 5 atabteath videlieil 

C. S. Locu, Esq. 0 EV Rey 
' Mrs. PINSENT. 

H. B. Donkin, .Esq., M.D. 


ers: 


T. Trevor Wurtz, Esq. (Secretary). 


Miss Mary Denpy, called ; and Examined. 


39° 


805...Might I ask which district ?<-Eccles and Patrictoft, ‘Miss Mary 


they are really: 
suburbs, but it is a large-Non-School Board area. rom, 


some way: or other. took: a School Boardrofficer, an ~ 
intelligent man; with me to thé ‘schools; and wherever a * 
child appeared. abnormal in-its response, which is the one 
thing about which one can judge, I made notes on its 
peculiarities whilst he took down the-child’sname, address, « 
age, and standard... The.standard. in which:the child is, 
is. very significant, but it does not always tell, because a 
child is not -infrequently moved up:wacn it. becom2s.. 
too obstreperous to be in the lower classes.. I took the ° 
report.on these children, which took somemonths to make, 
to-our School Board. . The School-Board then:said.I did 
not know anything about it, which was perfectl y:true in a. 
sense, and they said if the matter were referrad to.amadical 
man we should probably weed out a great number of these 
cases. _We were fortunate enough to get the assistance 
of Dr. Henry Ashby, of the Children’s Hospital. in. Man- 
chester. He is our first consulting physician.on,the ques- 
tion of children’s diseases, and he most ing y consented 
to see all these selected cases. 

806. Who.selected him. for this purpose, Hala did it 
voluntarily at that time ; he was not appointed, he was 
authorised by the School “Board to do jit. ; 

807.. At your request ?—At my request, or rather at the 
request of, a medical man onthe School Board: We did 
not expect to be able to get him, but we thought he would 


- point-out a man who could do it efficiently; but he was 


keenly interested, and he gave ‘a great:deal of valuable 


, time to seeing to these cases, and he gave us a written 


We saw 500. At the end we were 
foar children short. We sent for those children to the 
Industrial.School. _ We asked them to send along the 
naughtiest children they had. Those children were not 
defective in intellect nor were two others. Sowe had 494; 
cases; those. were all defective in intellect, every one of 
them. 

‘808. Were any of them cartinatis ?—Yes, a considerable 
number of them, but they were not certified. At that time, 
and even to-day, there area considerable number of 
certifiable children in schools: That comes later. ' We: 
could not get them certified, but-we did get two or. three: 
sent to an asylum with very: great difficulty. On -that: 
report the School Board took action and has built schools.. 


report on every case. 


809. When was this ?—In the winter of 1897-8. We- 
opened our first school two-and a half years later. 
810. A Special school ?—A Special school. We have- 


three Special schools and are about to open a fourth, but 
they will not deal with anything like.the number of 
children. 

811. Will you give us shortly the sam2 statistics for the: 
two outlying districts which you, exam'ned ?—In. th +t. 
instance medical men in the neighbourhood. were interested,, 
and they asked if I would make a similar inspection of the: 
outlying district. I think there were 4,000 to 5,000 childr nm 
in Voluntary schools there. I visited’ 4,869 children, and 
I selected from those children 149. That was in 18)8. 
Those were seen by Dr. Cox for Eecles, and De. Race for 
Patricroft. ~<A number were very bad cases indeed. The 
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Miss Mary percentage came out higher in those districts, and that was 


accounted for by the fact that there was one large Roman 
Catholic Refuge to which waifs and strays belonging to 
that persuasion were sent from all over England. In 
one Roman Catholic day school connected with the 
Refuge I found forty more or less imbecile children, 
which was a very large number to be found in one school. 


812. How many of these 149 were eventually passed as 
feeble-minded ?—They were all passed as feeble-minded 
or imbecile, every one of them, by two very able medical 
men. 


813. In your opinion are there a large number of 
mentally defective children in England ?—A very large 
number, far larger than people generally suppose. In 
Manchester we get quite 2 per cent. of the school-going 
population feeble-minded, and I have no reason to suppose 
that we are at all worse off in Manchester than they are 
m any other places. I believe in the country districts, 
especially Essex and the Isle of Wight and Somersetshire, 
the percentage would be found to be considerably greater. 
It does not make so much impression on people because 
the cases are isolated, but the percentage is very great. 


814. I was going to ask about the percentage of boys and 
girls ?—It is in the proportion of about three boys to every 
two girls. _ I have a list of 1,356 cases, almost all oi 
which I have seen, but all of which have been referred 
to me in one way or another. Of those 612 are boys, 
197 are men, 365 girls, and 182 women. The fact that 
we keep more note of the women accounts for the 
percentage of women appearing to be larger in propor- 
tion than the percentage of girls. The men are more 
lost sight of. Of those 1,356 cases, 1,134 belonged to 
Manchester and the immediate neighbourhood, and I am 
perfectly aware that we have not anything like exhausted 
the number of children. We have a great many more yet 
to come in. In that longer list, 1,356, I have had to take 
hearsay evidence in some cases, but of the 1,134 all the casés 
have been seen by a capable medical man; very nearly 
all of them have been seen by Dr. Ashby. It is really 
222 who have been referred to me from other parts of the 
kingdom. 


815. Do you think the boys and the men are as 
dangerous as the women and the girls 7—Quite as dan- 
gerous. We have been taking a great deal of trouble to 
arrive at the family histories. Itis a very difficult thing, 
because a great many of these people cannot tell the truth, 
and a great many of them who could tell the truth, willnot. 
It is only when you come to know them pretty intimately 
so that they will come to you for help in trouble that you 
get to know the facts. I feel myself that Dr. Ashby is ex- 
ceedingly able in getting at them; he being physician to 
the Children’s Hospital, he has acquaintance in other 
ways with a great number of the poor mothers. I attend 
all his examinations of defective children, and in one way 
or another, we do arrive at a large number of family 
histories. We find the trouble quite as often handed 
down through the father or the father’s side of the family 
as through the mother or the mother’s side of the family. 
Apart from that we have this question ; we generally know 
quite definitely when we have the children to deal with 
-who are the children of feeble-minded mothers, but we 
very often do not know when we get the children of 
feeble-minded men. They do not come under notice in 
the same way as a woman—at every crisis of life the woman 
comes under notice, but the man does not. As criminals 
and as paupers and as parents I consider that men are 
quite as dangerous as the women and very nearly, if not 
quite, as suffering. It is a pitiful story, the story of the 
teeble-minded boy who leaves school at the age of fourteen 
say. -He cannot take up any skilled work, but he can get 
work as arule, and does get work. That leads some people 
to think, “‘ we have placed so many of our children, they 
are all right.’”> The lad gets work. Ihave a boy in my 
mind. His grandfather took him to a place where he 


himself worked. There were wheels and bands going round ~ 


the wheels, and the boy would put little bits of his clothes 
orstring in to see them goround. No employer would take 
that risk, and he was discharged. His grandfather bought 
him a knocking-up round. He could do that, but he 
knocked up all the wrong people. Then he passed on to 
carrying coal. He could take the coal out, there was no 
reason why he should not, in a wagon, but he put it all in 
the wrong yard. These children always take a great 
liking for animals, and he would let out any dogs, cats 
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or pigeons that he found, to play with them. He was 
constantly in trouble on that account. That boy passed 
on to the Royal Albert Asylum—he was not an imbecile, 
nor an idiot. He will be discharged quite shortly, 
quite as little able to look after himself as when he went 
in, though he will be better trained in manners and habits. 
The best that happens to lots of them is to be selling 
papers and so forth on the streets. They then get into 
gaol and are convicted and discharged, and that goes on 
over and over again. You get men convicted perhaps 
forty times in the course of a very few years, and they end 
up, after a short life generally, by leaving behind them a 
family to carry on the tradition. 


816. Are there many moral defectives ?—Not nearly 
so many, I think, as is generally supposed. We have 
made a special note of this; we do find them, and no 
doubt they are specially difficult. But the fact that 
these children are criminals does not at all mean that 
they are necessarily morally defective. They getinto 
trouble because they will do any bad thing that is suggested 
to them, just as we find in gcod conditions they will do 
any good thing that is suggested to them. I have under 
my care at this moment two who are known as morally 
defective. The boy, I think, is a moral defective ; 
I do not think we shall ever get him to have any 
sense of right or wrong. The girl too had had such 
a terrible history that when we admitted her to our 
school at Sandlebridge I had to send her papers away so 
that the younger members of the staff might not see them. 
After giving us endless trouble for seven months, she 
turned over a new leaf and now never gives any trouble at 
all. I believe it was purely circumstances. I believe in a 
very great number of cases children are set down as 
morally defective because their circumstances are quite 
unsuitable for them, not because they have any natural 
tendency to do anything bad. They just want to be con- 
trolled and guided. Ido not think there would be more 
than ten in a thousand morally defective. I think they 
could be perfectly well managed along with the other 
defectives. I do not think one moral defective amongst 
twenty would do any par‘icular harm, they could be 
perfectly well guided. I think it is a very unfortunate 
thing to put children into a school which is known as a 
schoul for moral defectives. 


817. With regard to the Act of 1899, that is permissive 
in its character ?—The Act of 1899 permits the Education 
Authorities to make provision, and force parents to send 
their children where provision is made. If it compelled 
the Education Authorities to make provision there would 
be a very great saving both of suffering for children and also 
of time and expense for the Education Authorities. What’ 
happens is this: take the Manchester area, the Act is 
enforced in Manchester, we get a contumacious parent 
who does not want his child to go to school; all he has to 
do is to move a few streets further off and he can take the 
child away from school, Occasionally we lose children 
in that way. We have no power of compulsion. After 
you have had a child for three years in a Special school and 
got it up to a certain point of efficiency,it is very sad that 
you should lose it when it is just beginning to show some 
good results from its training. On the other hand, this 
happens much more often: we are applied to by parents 
living just outside the boundaries to make an exception 
and take their child, and we cannot do it. We have not 
nearly enough accommodation and we cannot take any 
outside cases. In one way, we do try; we try to arrange 
for them to move into the area, but their work very often 
willnot permit ofthat. Then again in the ordinary schools 
these children are a very distinct danger. In the Eccles 
and Patricroft district, df which I spoke, the Act is not 
enforced. I saw a little chap there who the day before 
I had been there had been into the cloak room and lit 
matches and set the cloaks on fire. He would do that 
sort of thing constantly. He liked to see the blaze. He 
was not incapable of learning lessons ; he was learning a 
certain amount, he was getting on a little. He could not 
have been called an idiot, but he was a very dangerous boy. 
Again I know a girl in a schoo! who stole everything and 
anything that she could lay her hands on; and stole 
most ingeniously. She was both miserable herself and 
very dangerous indeed to the other children. Another 
child the master called my attention to, was a boy of an 
exceedingly religious turn of mind, If the boys called to 
him in the playground to say his prayers he would go 
down on his knees and say his prayers in the playground. 
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Then they hooted and it was all up; and the master 
on one occasion arrived on the scene only just in time 
to prevent his stabbingalad. One could multiply cases 
like that where children are a distinct danger to the others. 
These children are an intolerable nuisance to the teachers. 
They do their best to get them up to the mark and try to 
keep a hand on them, but they interfere very much with 
the routine of business. 

818. How would you deal with those defectives ? Do 
you consider that there is any necessity for boarding 
schools ?—Yes. I think that even for those who are not 
very specially bad there should always be boarding schools, 
as well as day schools, under every scheme. To me, the 
ideal scheme would be this: I should like to have the 
day schools in the first instance, and I should like to see 
every child who was said by a medical man to be defective 
(that is an important matter I think to have a good 
medical man) passed into a day school on approbation. 
Then I should like to have boarding schools to which 
children might be compelled to be sent if, in the opinion 
of the medical man and the teacher, the home life was un- 
doing the school life. Ishould like to be able to send them 
there between the ages of seven and eight years in such a 
case as that. But, further than that, I should like to have 
these same boarding schools to which every child might 
be sent between the ages of twelve and fourteen, there to 
be broken in, as it were, for a labour colony to which they 
could afterwards be transferred on the opinion of a 
medical man, toremain for therestoftheirdays. Icannot 
see that there would be any great difficulty about arranging 
it. With the Education Act as it now is, the Education 
Committees are Committees of the Town Councils, and it 
would be very easy to have a further Committee of the 
Town Council or the County Council which could deal 
with these same children after they ceased to be Ele- 
mentary school children. There would not be any risk, 
because if you have a child under observation from seven 
years old to fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen, it is quite time 
enough to find out whether there is a real mental defect 
ornot. If they are caught young like that, without any 
disastrous intervals spent on the streets acquiring bad 
habits, there is absolutely no cruelty. We have proved 
that down at Sandlebridge. There is another reason for 
having boarding schools, and having them certified by the 
Home Office as well as the Board of Education 

819. You advise having them certified by both ?—I 
would strongly advise it, so that the children might be 
committed to them. The feeble-minded child at present 
cannot be committed. They will not have them at the 
ordinary Industrial Schools or Reformatory and they can- 
not be forcibly sent to a residential school for feeble-minded 
boys and girls, even if there were such schools, because 
the parents may object. I believe the parent cannot 
object if there is not a day school, but he complies with the 
law if he sends his child to a day school. Many of the 
worst cases are cases which, if the child were in a normal 
condition, we should remove him because of the viciousness 
of the parent. - 

820. With regard to the certification, you would not 
leave it entirely to the Board of Education ?—I do not 
know. If it could be managed so that it could be left to 
the Board of Education, so that the Board of Education 
had power to compel, I do not think it would matter. We 
are just about to build for fifty more. We are going to 
try to get our new schools, pending the result of this 
inquiry, certified by the Home Office as well as by the 
Board of Education, then we think we can treat the 
children as we could in Industrial School cases and commit 
them. 

821. You would compel the parents to send them ?—I 
would compel the parents to send them where it was 
thought desirable. The parents of these children are, in 
a great many cases, scarcely better than the children 
themselves. Even where they are fairly respectable they 
cannot, and do not, provide a proper home surrounding. 

822. Could you tell us something as to the results 
obtained by treating children, first of all in day schools 
and in boarding schools; and I should like to ask in 
connection with that, what accommodation there is at 
Sandlebridge ?—Perhaps you will allow me to go back a 
little way again to 1897. When I had seen these children 
and seen many of their parents I became quite convinced 
that to treat them only in day schools was, to a very great 
extent, a waste of time and money. I approached a few 
influential gentlemen in Manchester and put my case 
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before them, and asked them if they would form a pre, 
liminary committee to enable me to take action. They 
were very good about it, and they did, and we formed a 
Society which is known as The Lancashire and Cheshire 
Society for the Permanent Care of the Feeble-Minded, 
with the intention of getting hold of a certain number of 
children, and trying to prove that those children in proper 
conditions could be kept happily throughout their lives 
without hardship or forcible detention ; though we shou'd 
be very glad indeed to have powers of forcible detention. 
This Society has about 500 subscribers and 300 members 
in Cheshire. It owns twenty acres of land, and we have 
built two schools, one for twenty-five girls, and one for 
twenty-five boys. We have accommodation there 
now for fifty children. We have great insufficiency of 
accommodation. We are about to build another school 
for fifty children, and the Cheshire County Council has 
entered into an agreement with us to take their defectives, 
and they are making us a grant towards our building 
expenses. We have, further, just arranged to rent a farm 
which is abutting on our premises, and which will, for 
some years to come, serve us as an overflow to put the 
boys in as they arrive at the age of sixteen or seventeen, 
We do not take in anyone over the age of thirteen. If 
we had powers of forcible detention we would take them 
in at any school age; but we find if we want to form 
their habits we must take them in young, so we take them 
in as young as we can get them, and we teach them that 
that is to be their home. The principle upon which we 
have gone is to hold it out to them as a reward that they 
may stay there if they are good, and if they are naughty 
the chances are that they may get sent away. Our boys 
are now arriving at the age of sixteen, and they have never 
slept a night off the place since they have been there. 
Neither boys nor girls show the least restlessness. They 
are orderly and good. Itisrather sad, ina way; you can 
manage them with a word; they are great big fellows 
now working in the garden, some of them. We have 
two gardeners, two matrons, two deputy matrons, two 
teachers, who teach the boys and girls in common in a little 
school which we have built outside both houses, and two 
servants. Besides that, we get a certain amount of 
voluntary help ; and this winter we shall have voluntary 
help from one of the Manual Instructors from the Man- 
chester Education Committee, who, feeling that nothing 
could possibly be so gocd for defective boys as his own 
work (wocdwork), vclunteered to come down on Saturday 
afternoons, and teach these children all through the winter 
if we liked to accept his services. We shall have them at 
the benches all through the winter when the more delicate 
of them would not be able to be at work in the garden. 
The results of putting these children into boarding schools 
are simply wonderful. Boys who could not button their 
own clothes, and could not feed themselves decently when 
they came down, behave now quite absolutely nicely ; 
they not only button their own clothes, but when the 
buttons come off they go to their Mother, as they call her, 
to fetch needles and cotton to put the buttons on. They 
knit their own stockings and knit all their own vests ; they 
do a great deal of garden work and a great deal of cooking ; 
they are making their own night shirts and, in fact, doing 
everything that girls usuallydo. As far as possible 
we are getting girls to do what boys usually do, so as to 
afford as much variety of occupation as wecan. We have 
a little more difficulty with the girls, but not on the point 
of restlessness ; simply they are rather more imbecile, 
taking them all round, than the boys. I have my meals 
with the children when I go down to stay the night, and 
they behave at table quite like little gentlemen or ladies, 
It is quite enough for the matron to say that she will “‘ tell 
Miss Dendy.” It is the utmost punishment really that is 
necessary, even for the big ones. They are as easily 
guided as little children, and their delight in the place is 
delightful to witness. We have pigs, poultry, cows and 
sheep, and we have had corn and so forth this year. 
All those who are able put a hand to everything that goes 
on on the little farm ; and every fresh event makes a fresh 
desiretostay. (The Witness subsequently sent in some in- 
formation as to the cccommodation provided ty the Incor- 
porated Lancashire and Cheshire Society for the Permanent 
Care of the Feeble-minded, and Plans of the Sandlebridge 
Special School, which are printed with the Appendix papers 
on pp. 650 (a) (b) post.) 

823. Their education is manual rather than book- 
] arning ?—At a certain age. I would myself very much 


prefer to make the training of olcer children, when it is 
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proved that they are feeble-minded, with few exceptions, 
entirely manual. You struggle to teach feeble-minded 
children from six to sixteen out of books, which is very 
hard for a child, and at sixteen the child simply gives up 
any attempt to learn. The school-room lessons have this 
advantage, they are delicate children, and they would not 
be able to stand physical work all day long. We must 
apportion their tasks to their strength. We cannot give 
them full-sized wheelbarrows ; we have to have wheel- 
barrows that cannot carry too heavy a load for them. 

824. Did you give us the cost per head ?—It is about 
*£27 10s. a year, but we do not pay any rent. I hope this 
year it will work out at rather less. The average cost in 
Blind and Deaf Schools throughout the Kingdom is from 
£30 to £35, but in almost all these cases there would be 
rentto pay. We have been lucky in getting our land given 
to us, and we have raised the money to build our houses, 
so that we own them out and out, and we have no rent to 
pay. The cost of food per head is 3s. 8d..per week. 
We feed them very largely on what they grow themselves 
in the place. They get a little meat, but not a great deal. 
(A statement showing the average weekly cost per inmate wes 
subsequently sent in. Vide Appendix papers, p. 650, post.) 

825. Do you think there are many idiots and imbeciles 
unprovided for 7—Yes; I should like, if I may, to hand 
you some papers which I have prepared, which will give you 
information on this point. We have been sifting these 
cases for admission to the schools of the Education 
Committee. We get great numbers of applications 
from parents who bring us imbecile and idiot children who 
cannot be dealt with under the Act of 1899, These are, 
perhaps, the saddest cases of all. You will find there a list 
of ninety-five cases, all of whom I know all about, in 
Manchester. Of those ninety-five cases nine are provided 
for, that is to say, three are dead, of whom two were burnt 
to death, and the others are in asylums. One boy is in 
Winwick Pauper Asylum; he will be there for the re- 
mainder of his days. One girl is at the Royal Albert 
Asylum ; her parents are now in great concern to know 
what they are to do when she is discharged. She is not a 
very bad case, but she is quite incapable of taking care of 
herself. Like all the children that go there, she has been 
trained into exceedingly good habits, but she is hopelessly 
unable to work without supervision. Another boy is at 
the Royal Albert Asylum, and his father came to me the 
other day to ask if I could help him. He is just about 
twenty-one years old. They sent for the father and told 
him he must look forward to taking him away. The 
father begged that they would try to keep him on their 
farm, but they said they could not do so. He is a great 
big hulking fellow (he would make two of his father), he is 
without any vicious propensities, but is as unable to guide 
himself as a baby. A considerable number of those children 
are now at home in their own houses, some with very 
bad parents; and quite a considerable number with 
very good ones. I have been seeing some, within 
the last few days, who are added to the list that was 
got out for me by the accountants the other day, 
and it has been a most deplorable business. There are 
‘children who are blind and deaf and cannot walk, other 
children who are dangerous epileptics and are a positive 
risk to their own brothers and sisters ; others again who 
without being a risk are such a tie to the mother that the 
‘care which should be distributed over the whole family 
has to be given to this one particular child. One poor 
-woman told me that she had been sent by her medical man 
‘to apply to the Guardians, but the Guardians simply sent 
for her and lectured her. They told her she ought to 
look after her own children. One of them told her that he 
also had a boy who was troublesome ; they found it difficult 
to break him in, but he could manage him, and she ought 
to be able to manage hers. It is true the child is only 
between eight and nine years old, but he is a dangerous 
epileptic ; he will stab at anybody; he has two young 
sisters, and it is only a chance that he has not killed them. 


He runs out into the street, breaks windows, injures - 


neighbours’ children, and the poor soul is at her wits’ end 
to know what to do. We cannot get him into an Idiot 
Asylum, because Idiot Asylums will not receive idiots, 
If you try to get an idiot into an Idiot Asylum they tell 
you, “No, we only want improvable cases, we do not 


* The witness wrote on June 28rd, 1906, that £27 10s. was 
correct at the time her evidence was given, but the result of 
dealing with a larger number of children is that they have 
been able to reduce the cost, which in 1905 was a fraction 
over £20 a head. 
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take idiots.”> You point out that their certificates 
are all for idiots and imbeciles. It is a very awkward 
position, I think. As to those ninety-five children, 
for the most part, there is no refuge for them at 
all...I know that the same kind of thing obtains in 
the South of England. I have here a letter from a poor 
school teacher near London, who wrote to me and told 
me I might make any use of her letter I liked. She 
had said her sister had been at Earlswood since she was . 
ten—she isnow thirty—and the authorities were writing 
to tell her that this sister must be taken away, because they 
wished to use her place for feeble-minded children, and 
they were not keeping any unimprovable cases. The 
poor woman does: not know what to do; she. has her 
mother to keep ; she is only a school teacher, and there is 
nothing but the workhouse for this woman. It is rather 
hard, , Again, it presses hardly in this way : Supposing 
amansendshischild to a pauper asylum (with very great 
difficulty you can occasionally get a child into a pauper 
asylum—our ‘pauper asylum for boys near Manchester, 
Winwick Hall, is quite full)—the man is pauperised. . I 
with great effort managed to get an epileptic imbecile in 
about three years ago, the father is paying 5s. a week, he 


_1s a most respectable man, a policeman, but he is a pauper 


until the boy is sixteen years old, and is deprived of his 
vote.. It seems to me that is a thing that might very 
easily be altered. I. think it is a very great hardship. 
The suffering of these children, when at large, is really 
very terrible indeed. They cannot be kept clean or 
decent. or nice and I know quite well there are many cases; 
I have these ninety-five cases, but there are a great many 
more. Iam only touching the fringe of it, as it were. 

826. Along with the compulsion that you, I understand, 
advocate to the parent to send such children to some 
institution, would you.accompany that. with a provision 
that they should not be pauperised ?—Yes, certainly. 

827. May I ask by whom these returns were prepared ? 
—TI prepared -all those returns. Those returns refer to 
the cases which we have under more immediate notice. 
The others have been referred and dealt with, more or less, 
and helped as far.as we could help; in most cases not 
helped. The 500 whom Dr. Ashby first saw are now 
almost all adults and are on the streets in Manchester; 
they are probably unemployed to a very great extent ; 
but every one of these 421 cases I could put my hand on 
to-day. I have here cards on which we have the names and 
addresses and further particulars of every case that is 
mentioned there. Most of those cases have been passed 
through our hands as either accepted or refused for Special 
Schools, but all of those that have been referred to me 
privately have also been seen, generally by Dr. Ashby, 
but always by a skilled medical man. 

828. Do I gather that you are in favour of sending 
all these cases to the Idiot Asylums ?—Yes, either 
that or else we must have other Idiot Asylums; 
but if we do not send these cases to Idiot Asylums, 
these rejects, and if the Asylum Authorities persist 
in their present plan of taking only feeble-minded 
children, I think they ought also to take powers for per- 
manent detention. It is a bad thing to turn out idiots 
and imbeciles, but the idiot and imbecile is not such a great 
danger to society as the feeble-minded. Everybody 
knows a drivelling idiot when he sees him; but if you take 
a feeble-minded child and train it over a period of seven 
years (which is the period at the Royal Albert, I believe 
at Earlswood it is five, and at Larbert, in Scotland, it is 
only four years) you can make it look very much like 
ordinary people. Then he goes out and may be an 
exceedingly neat-looking, well-behaved kind of person, and 
somebody or other is ready to engage him ; these cases get 
their work, but in a very little while they are on the streets, 
and in a very little while indeed they are parents, The 
risk of training feeble-minded children and then letting 
them go is infinitely greater than training idiots and 
imbeciles and then letting them go. I do not care what 
class Idiot Asylums take if they would only keep them. 
I think it is immaterial so long as we can send our feeble-: 
minded children somewhere. 

829. There would be great risk if the locaton is at 
permanent ?—I think the very greatest risk. 

830. Should the higher and the lower grade doitetixes 
be treated together ?—I do not think they can. advan- 
tageously be treated together. It is done. It is done in 
Germany. I know one particularly beautiful private 
school where they mix the bicast in a way which «e should | 
not do in England. 
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831. What school is that ?—I think I would rather not 
give you the name as it is a private school. I spent the 
best part of a week in the school. The training is excellent, 
but I must say that I was impressed with the unfortunate 
plan of keeping what we should call certifiable cases in 
the same house with the better grade cases. The tendency 
appears to be to always copy the worst. We have found 
that very much at Sandlebridge. If we do get in a child 
who has bad habits, we have to watch it most carefully, 
or else all the others will take license to behave exactly 
as that child does. I think they should be graded into 
perhaps three classes. I think that there are improvable 
imbeciles, and I think it would be a pity to put them with 
unimprovable idiots, who have to be nursed ' and 
tended and just minded like babies. Then if you get 
your improvable imbeciles, I think they should be divided 
again, as is being done by the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, from those who are merely feeble-minded. I 
think three grades would probably cover them. 

832. Would you recommend any special accommoda- 
tion for moral. defectives ?—No. I have a very strong 
feeling that we should not have special accommodation 
for moral defectives. The moral defective is generally 
physically and mentally brighter than the others. If you 
can keep his moral defects in abeyance, he is distinctly 
advantageous to other children with whom he is put. If 
you only have one or two and watch them, they can be 
perfectly well managed with other children. All the 
children, whether moral defectives or not, require most 
minute supervision ; they can never be trusted. I think 
it would be a fatal thing to say that any child anything 
under the age of sixteen was really morally defective, and 
to send perhaps fifteen or twenty of that kind to one 
establishment together which is known as an establish- 
ment for morally defective children—I do not think they 
would have any chance. I think it would be a very costly 
way of dealing with them. I would scatter them up and 
down through the other institutions. 

833. I ask this question because I know that in another 
class of detention in the reformatories we do find that 
where we get a boy (I am talking of a boys’ reformatory) 
of this character, that is to say, who is morally bad, he is 
very apt to taint the whole school 7—You see in the 
reformatories the children are not nearly so closely super- 
vised as they are in the defectives’ schools. The pro- 
bability is that, if you get a child of that type in a refor- 
matory, and he really were a moral defective, he would do 
better in a school for defectives than he would in a re- 
formatory. I think that these moral defectives are very 
often punished when they should be treated as invalids. 
I think that a great many of the cases of violent assaults 
that we get are due to children who have no sense of 
right or wrong. It happens not infrequently that they 
have no sense of pain at all. Ihave a boy under my care 
now who has absolutely no sense of pain; he can put his 
hands on the bars of a grate and he does not feel it. They 
do not feel when they are inflicting pain and they are not 
normal. To put them into the reformatory class, or 
Industrial school class, I- think is a mistake. I think they 
should be treated as cases for detention in a defectives’ 
school. We have a boy at Sandlebridge now, whom I am 
watching with anxiety. He certainly has no sense of 
right or wrong, but. we manage him, and I think we shall 
probably manage him quite well. 

834. I do not know whether you have any special 
statistics you wish to offer beyond what you have given us ? 
—I think you have the statistics that I particularly wished 
to call your attention to, I should like very much to 
draw your attention to the family history on these 
schedules that I have put in. We have, where we could, 
taken out the family history. It does not follow that be- 
cause we have not gota family history that there is not 
one to get. (An Analysis of the Family Histories and of the 
Special Forms used therefor are printed in the Appendix 
papers. Vide pp. 647 and 648, post). 

835. You have some difficulty, I think ?—Very con- 
siderable difficulty, and in a good many cases we get the 
family history only when we have known the families over 
a period of time. Jor instance, there is a woman who has 
a child in our school at Embden Street and she positively 
denied that there was any history of epilepsy or any 
history of insanity. in her family, but when we came to 
know, we found the woman herself was having epileptic 
fits every week. She denied it. When she found there 
was no intention of punishing her or the child in any 
way, it came out. In another case we got a child—no 
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family history whatever. We had her for a year. Then 
her first cousin came in, so like her physically that you 
could hardly distinguish the two. One was the child of 
the older brother, and the other was the child of the 
second brother. In that case if we had not happened to 
get hold of the second child, we should not have known 
of the family history. The father of the second child 
died of D.T. Since I had this list prepared I have seen 
a small boy at Embden Street. There has been no family 
history given, and he became more troublesome and. his 
people gave as an excuse for trying to get himaway from 
home that his grandmother being also “ daft’”’ they found 
their fighting made it very inconvenient. I daresay it did 
make it inconvenient. We could not do anything. He 
is an epileptic feeble-minded boy, and he probably will 
get worse as his epilepsy goes on. I think you will see 
in the miscellaneous list a case to which I should like 
especially to refer. That is a case in which I was told at 
first there was no family history, It is Case 404 on the. 
last sheet. That is a case of better-to-do people ; they 
are not badly off at all; they can do without earning 
money. I inquired and I found that the father committed 
suicide, and one of the father’s sisters committed suicide, 
and another of the father’s sisters was an idiot; the 
grandfather died of brain trouble ; and the grandmother 
was an authoress of some celebrity. The boy has. what 
might almost be called religious mania. He is quite 
feeble-minded, but very cocksure, very fond of himself ; 
he knows all about everything ; and he is very certain 
that he is right in all matters. 

836. It is only fair to the grandmother to add that her 
people are also supposed to be queer ?—Yes, it came on 
both sides of the family. The gentlemen who referred that 
case to me, told me that there was nothing amiss with either 
side. It was just sympathetic inquiry that brought these 
facts out. Iam very sorry to say there is a sister of this 
boy, who is not feeble-minded, who is in very bad health, 
and whose mother’s one desire is to have her married 
because she says she would be so happy married. Take 
the next case ; the mother denied any history ; she is the 
wife of a builder; they are very well off. She said there 
was nothing at all on her side of the family, but one of her 
husband’s sisters had been queer for a bit. She referred. 
me to the family doctor, and he gave us the history : that 


‘the mother herself had been in an asylum ; her mother 


was then in an asylum ; her sister was in an asylum, and 
the father’s sister was in an asylum. That kind of thing 
we find over and over and over again. If you look at 
Case 204, at Sandlebridge, we have there a defective girl. 
Her father died in an asylum, her father’s father died in 
an asylum, her father’s sister dicd in an asylum,. 
and her father’s wife died in an asylum, and her grand- 
mother was paralysed. Then, again, we get 205, who is 
the boy that has no moral sense whatever. 
was a downright bad lot, and exceedingly religious. 
That came out very markedly when it became necessary 
to vaccinate the children. He wrote and told me if God 
had meant children to be vaccinated, He would have 
done it Himself before He sent’ them into the world. 


We suggested that he should remove Walter because - 


either Walter had to be vaccinated or had to go. He did 
not want Walter to go, and agreed’to his being vaccinated 
and he said he would pray, in spite of our wicked actions; 
that smallpox might be averted from the school. That is 
a typical case of a very low type of parent, with only mania. 
in one direction—a very marked mania in one direction— 
where the child is feeble-minded. Quite constantly we get 
a whole family of children; we get three children in @ 
school together. It will be a little while often before 
we find out where ithas come in. The one type of 
child with whom it does not appear to be quite certain 
that it comes down from father to son, or from ‘mother to 
daughter is the Cretin. We donot always find any family 
history where we find cretinism. ‘The Cretin is the child 
who has something wrong with its thyroid gland. I have 
two of those at Sandlebridge. We caught them very 
young. They came out of a very bright family with very 


respectable parents. There are ten in the family and~ 


those two are the middle children. They were, three~ 
years ago, little dwarfs, could not speak, and could not 

feed themselves. Really they were like little animals. 

Now they can both read and write. They are growing 

quite nice and thin; they were as broad as they were, 
long. I do not know that those children will have to 

be kept. It is rather a question for the medical man to 

say whether that is likely to be handed on or not, 
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837. Your evidence points to the great desirability of 
making the care of feeble-minded persons continuous and 
permanent ?—That is my feeling very strongly indeed. 
I believe there is rather a feeling that the public would not 
stand these children being committed for life, that 
is to say certified for life, but I cannot see why. 
I mean there are no risks. The day school could 
always be used as a sifting school. As a matter of 
fact, of our 220 children who are in day schools in Man- 
chester there is only one who would be able to take care of 
herself, and she has no business in the defectives’ school 
at all. She is not quite deaf enough to be admitted into 
a Deaf Mute Asylum. We have tried hard to save her 
speech. Every one of those children when they leave 
school (I hope we shall keep them all to sixteen) will be a 
definite risk to society. Before they are twenty they will 
probably have children,and before they are thirty they will 
probably have had a very big family. There is a woman 
close to me now: at sixteen she married a man who was 
known as “Silly Tom,” and he earned his living by 
hawking ‘“ War Crys.’: She has had ten children ; 
there are only two surviving, and both of those are very 
badly feeble-minded girls. The woman herself is not 
feeble-minded, but the father is markedly feeble-minded. 
You get a case where there have been eighteen in a family 
and perhaps only four or five surviving. Such a case 
is rather significant considered in connection with the 
infantile death rate; in these families you find an 
enormous number of children of whom a great many die, 
but the surviving ones are the danger. I believe there is 
rather a feeling if the certificate were made renewable, 
that is to say, if a child were certified for three years, 


~ and then the certificate renewed, that it would be better. 


It might meet people’s views better. Ishould not care 
myself so long as they could not get their own discharge, 
but when you get the case of a woman convicted 364 
times, and it is made a note of that she is feeble-minded, 
one cannot help feeling that it is an extremely wasteful 
and cruel way to deal with her. 


838. From what you have told us with regard to the 
principal cause of the trouble, you would put it down to 
heredity ?—Almost entirely, I think. It is put down by 
different people to one of several causes, either to heredity 
of the same trouble, or epilepsy, or to drink, or to con- 
sumption, or toaccident. As faras we can trace the cases, © 
accident plays a very small part. Normal children have 
accidents and get over them, but the abnormal child 
succumbs—comes to grief. As to drink, I cannot find the 
very least evidence for drink being the cause of weakness 
of intellect excepting in so far as it causes accident. 
Occasionally before a child is born we find in some drunken 
spree the mother has been injured. We have taken 
a great deal of pains to find out. It is not always easy 
to find out a definite history of drink. If the wife and the 
husband do not get on well together, we can usually get it 
through one or the other, butif they do get on well together 
they will not give each other away. 


839. Have you been able to trace the family history of 
these cases ?—Of those 421 cases, we have forty-three 
cases in which is a definite history of drink either on the 
mother’s or the father’s side. Of those forty-three cases 
with a considerable number there is also a definite history 
of weakness of intellect. On the other hand there is a 
definite history of great sobriety in twenty-one cases. I 
have been taking a great deal of pains, with Dr. Ashby’s 
assistance, to try and find out whether drink has anything - 
to do with it or not, and we have very much come to the 
conclusion (i think when you see him he will tell you so 
too) that it has not anything to do with it. Weak-minded 
people drink and so they do every bad thing. There is no 
evil thing that you cannot persuade a weak-minded person 
to do. Very often, very little drink makes them drunk, 
but remove them from the drink and they never betray 
that craving for it that inebriates do. When I was in 
Glasgow about this matter, the physician of the Larbert™ 
Idiot Asylum there, told me he had seen people in the 
streets “ treating ” his discharged idiots by way of being 
kindly to them, giving them a drink here and a drink there 
as being the easiest way of being kind to them. I think 
the most marked evidence of that sort is the evidence 
in Norway and Sweden. For fhe last seventeen years, I 
think it is now, the Gothenburg system has been used in 
Norway and Sweden, and during that time drink has 
enormously decreased, but feeble-mindedness is greatly on 
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the increase. Apparently drunkards tend to kill them- 
selves out, but the feeble-minded do not. 

840. You have given us your opinions with regard to 
the results of leaving children at large after the age ot 
sixteen ?—I should like to enforce that point if it is 
possible. Everybody who has either been a medical man 
amongst the poor, who has been a Poor Law Guardian, 
or who knows the poor in their own homes, knows how 
horribly disastrous the results are of leaving these 
poor souls at large. Anybody can make them do 
anything. For instance, you get a boy who in school is 
not doing anything very bad, his master can manage him, 
he is amenable to discipline. His father brings him to 
you and says: “‘ My boy is always getting me into trouble, 
he will steal anything.’? This is only one case amongst 
very many; I had such a little chap brought to m> and 
he was quite proud to tell me how he did the stealing. 
He stole toffee and stole a diamond ring; but never 
had any good of anything he had taken. He had 
only been the scapegoat, he had passed the stolen 
goods on at once. Undoubtedly as soon as he was 
big enough to be considered a man he would be 
convicted for some theft like that. I have cut from the 
newspapers at different times cases in which we have found 
feeble-minded boys concerned in train-wrecking. In 


each case the feeble-minded boy has been used by the 


sane boys to do the actual mischief, and of course he kad 
been the one caught and the one punished. I think one 
of the most remarkable cases was a case I cut out-from a 
pe.per—it was a case in Bolton, I should like; if I may, 
to read it to you. It is typical of the way in which these 
poor souls are dealt with. Two young men, both tailor’s 
assistants, you may say fairly skilled labourers, earning 
their living, were brought up for a series of burglaries. 


“The barrister employed on behalf of James said he could” 


not say anything in excuse or extenuation of the offence 
and he could suggest no motive. The prisoner had no 
earthly reason for the series of offences, and the only ex- 
planation was that from childhood he had been of an 
adventurous spirit and that he embarked upon these enter- 
prises more in a spirit of bravado than with any serious 
intention of profiting by what was stolen. He was not 
in need, he was not intemperate, nor did he do any betting 
and he was respectably connected. Mr. Gibbons on behalf 
of the other prisoner suggested that he had been influenced 
by J. W. and gave medical proof that he was of uncertain 
intellect and one who might be easily influenced to do 
wrong. The judge said he could not at all understand 
why J. W. committed the crimes. He also told J. W. that 
whether he were clever or not he must be good. He was 
committed for three months.’’ He comes out at the end 
of three months. It takes a fairly clever individual to 
be good who is discharged from prison with his character 
gone and nobody to help him, and this poor fellow is not 
clever and there he is sunk at once to the lowest of the 
low; probably he will have to go on going in and out of 
gaol until he ends his days. Yet when one knows what 
might have been done, how he might at the age of twelve 
or thirteen have been taken in hand, kindly treated, and 
given an object in life and given a home or ¢are, it seems 
too pitiful. 

841. With regard to the feeble-minded pauper ?—That 
again is a very serious question. I cannot help thinking 
that one of the very first steps that legislation from the 
recommendations of this Commission might result in, is 
giving Guardians power to detain feeble-minded paupers 
under their care, and also making it penal to give cut- 
relief to feeble-minded paupers. We all know them. 
They turn out in the summer, they wander up and down 
the country and go into the workhouse in the winter. I 
have myself seen a little girl of fourteen in the maternity 
ward of a workhouse with her feeble-minded child in her 
arms. Itis early to begin it. She would probably go on 
till she was thirty or forty. There is in a Somersetshire 
workhouse to-day a feeble-minded woman with feeble- 
minded daughters and feeble-minded grand-children 
all in the same workhouse. Again in Somersetshire the 
Guardians are giving out-reliefin one instance to twelve 
feeble-minded men, and in another instance to one feeble- 
minded man who are all living at large and receiving 
out-relief. 

842. What Board is that ?—I will find it out for you. 
In one case it was in connection with Bath. These facts 
were given to me when I was down in Somersetshire, 
speaking. I have had to speak a good deal on this subject 
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from Glasgow and Edinburgh down to Bristol and Taunton. 
These facts were given to me by interested people in the 
neighbourhood, who wished very much to put an end to 
that kind of thing. I got them direct from the Authorities. 
Then again, the way in which the feeble-minded are treated 
when they are in the workhouse is not reasonable. You 
cannot expect to keep anybody decently happy if they 
never do anything but scrub from morning to night. It 
is not wise either to keep them all in towns, and it is not 
wise to keep them along with the sane. If we had labour 
colonies, say, in Essex, where the land is going out of cul- 
tivation for want of labour, these able-bodied men and 
women might be put down there to live in very great happi- 
ness and simplicity, and be a very very small cost. The 
average cost of a pauper I think is £21 a year, a prisoner 
£24 and a convict £40 a year. But when you have spent 
your money, you have done nothing, you discharge your 
pauper, you clean and wash him, get him into fairly decent 
habits, and he takes his discharge and then you have to take 
him in and do it all over again. Probably his only change 
is from the workhouse to the gaol, but his family will be 
outside, and in the coming generation you will have the 
family to deal with. One thing is quite certain, in one 
way or another all these feeble-minded children come upon 
the rates, unless their parents are very well-to-do, and can 
afford to pay. Then there comes in another very great 
hardship ; people who can afford to pay a very great deal 
—an enormous sum, can get their feeble-minded children 
taken care of ; people who cannot afford to pay anything 
can send their children to a workhouse or institution, 
if there is one, possibly ; but the man who has a feeble- 
minded child, and who can only afford to pay from £25 to 
£45 a year, has nowhere to send him. 

843. (Chairman.) I think this morning we were dealing, 
principally at all events, with the children. When we 
adjourned you had begun to say something with regard 
to the adult question and also with regard to another 
phase of our enquiry, that of the well-to-do or non-pauper 
parents ?—Yes, that is a point which I think requires 
dealing with from several points of view. To begin with 
there is the enormous risk to society, which is just as great 
amongst the well-to-do classes as it is amongst the poor. 
Everything leads one to suppose that there are as many 
children to be found amongst the upper classes of society 
who are feeble in intellect as amongst the poorest. So 
far as I know, no legislation deals with those children ° 
in any way at all. They are, of course, an exceedingly 
great danger. The danger is great in this way: that we . 


get a deteriorating class by constant propagation of the ~ 


trouble; and then in another way, that very fairly well off 
people degenerate in their power of keeping themselves 
afloat and join the pauper classes and they sink gradually 
down and down and down. That accounts for the fact 
that we find amongst our pauper imbeciles and idiots, 
and also amongst our pauper feeble-minded, persons whom 
you would not at all expect to have in that connection. 
For instance, I know of a daughter of a clergyman who 
is under control at this moment, and who certainly ought 
not to be in any charitable institution. But there she 
is. Probably everybody will be able to quote from 
their own acquaintance similar cases. Without wishing to 
say that there is an imbecile or idiot for every sane person, 
{ very often put it to a very large roomful of people, “‘ does 
not each person here know of one case,” and it is invariably 
' the case that they all know ofonecase. We get anincrease 
- of the non-wage earning, the inefficient, recruited from 
these very classes. We also get the upper classes them- 
selves deteriorating, morally and physically. I should 
like to see legislation which would enable medical men 
in private practice to report upon these cases where 
they find them, that is to say, it would be what would be 
ealled, I suppos2, “a notifiable disease,” and I should 
like to see some law made by which parents without 
necessarily having the children interfered with, should 
show that they are being properly segregated and taken 
care of ; not merely being taken care of, but segregated 
also so that they should cease to be arisk. I should like 
to have it also arranged that wealthy parents, as well as 
pauper parents, should show that the children were being 
definitely take. care of throaghout the period of their 
existence. In the course of my experience it has fallen» 
to my lot to come across quite a large number of fairly 
well off children and in a great many cases if I could have 
taken them at Sandlebridge, they would have been only 
too thankful to send them tome. We have always a long 
waiting list. Sandlehridge was not built for the better 
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classes. There ar: one or two beautiful schools in England 
where people who can pay a large sum can send their 
children, while they are children, to be educated and taken 
care of. There is one beautiful little school which was 
started by Miss James of London, called the Little School 
at Ealing, under the care of Dr.Shuttleworth, where children 
are taken at the rate of £40 to £60 a year, according to 
the circumstances of the parents. I think they have 
about thirty-five children altogether. They cannot 
take another case. I have seen it, and it is a most 
beautifully managed place. I do not know of places to 
which to send children. I am constantly asked, ‘ Will 
you tell me where I can send my child. I can pay so 
much and so much.” ‘There is nothing but the asylum. 
If they are not bad cases you can get them into an asylum 
for a period of years. If they are bad cases the asylums 
will not look at them, even if they can pay, unless they 
pay very heavily. (Miss Dendy subsequently wrote that 
provision will now be made at Warford Hall for forty 
better class-toys.) 

844. What would you do in those cases ?—I want to see 
provision made. 

845. That is what I mean ; what is your recommenda- 
tion ?—If we had a school managed by the County or 
Town Council it would be perfectly easy then to arrange 
for paying patients to be received. 

846. Would you make it self-supporting ?—Of course, 
paying, you could. You could make such a school self- 
supporting if you could take a payment of about £35 a 
year, if it was reasonably managed. We could make 
Sandlebridge self-supporting if we could get a payment of 
£35 a year. 

847. That would only apply to the really well-to-do 
classes ?—I have so strong a feeling against multiplying 
the kinds of institutions that I should prefer that there 
should be a department in such a school where the well-to- 
do parents should be able to send their children ; I mean 
respectably well off when I say well-to-do. 

848. There would still be the other class left, the non- 
pauper parents ?—Yes, and they cannot pay more than 
2s., 3s. 6d., or at the outside 5s. You cannot expect a 
working man with eight or nine children to pay more than 
the child would cost him if he lived at home. It is very, 
very hard for them. I do think that in every single case 
great care should be taken to make all sane and healthy 
relatives help towards the support of the children. I 
think it is a most dangerous thing to offer to take either 
cripple children or imbecile children without any payment 
or help at all from the relatives and parents. I think 
they might be asked to contribute just as, in the same way, ' 
we collect money for the blind and deaf. In Manchester 
we send all our blind and deaf children to institutions. 
The Education Authority finds out what the income of the 
family is and takes from the family a proportionate sum— 
it varies from 6d. to 2s. 6d.. We get it pretty fairly well. : 
We do the same for the children who have gone to Sandle- 
bridge, except those who are sent to us by Boards of 
Guardians. 

849. Have you any idea at all of the number of feeble- 
minded adults ?—I¢t is a most difficult thing to arrive at, 
because until these cases are all known and certified I 
do not know how we can arrive at them. We have this in 
Manchester to go upon: six years ago we saw 500 
boys and girls who were quite definitely feeble-minded. 
They are all adults in the eye of the law now. They have 
very nearly all ceased to be Elementary school children. 
I think probably Mr. Dickinson’s estimate is right. I 
think it was 100,000 Mr. Dickinson estimated the number 
at, in all England, of feeble-minded, other than the 
110,000 who are under certificate. I think that is 
probably an inside number; I think there would prove 
to be more. 

850. (Chairman.) I think your number was 80,000 if I 
remember aright, Mr. Dickinson. 

851. (Mr. Dickinson.) I took it at 100,000 based on 
calculations from the London School Board. 

852. (Witness.) Of course, I know that sounds to people 
like offering them a perfectly intolerable burden to bear, | 
to ask them to take care of anything like 100,000 more 
than are being taken care of now ; but then it is not that. 
These are not 100,000 who are not being taken care of, 
but the very great majority of them are persons who are 
being taken care of in an improper and very expensive 
way, because the majority of them we should find in gaols 
or in workhouses or living a very unsatisfactory and hand- 
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to-mouth life in the streets, living on charity. a good deal 
on miscellaneous cnarity, picking up a bit here and a bit 
there. I feel more and more strongly, the more we 
2xperiment, that it would be quite possible, if you got these 
children at an early age, to put them in a way of earning 
a very considerable part of their living. Sir Douglas 
Galton used to say that a feeble-minded man. was never 
worth more than three-quarters of a man. At present 
the feeble-minded man or woman costs us about three times 
as much as an ordinary man would. We might at least 
give hima chance of being worth three-quarters of a man. 
I believe it will prove ultimately if these people are given 
work in suitable and: proper conditions that the difference 
between what: they cost. and what they earn will be the 
sum that we pay for supervision, because they can do the 
work. Itis not that. It is that they have.no will power 
whatever. You keep aman-working, and you have to pay 
somebody to see that he goes on; to supply, every day, 
the initial force that will start him on his day’s work. 
You cannot give him a week’s work and tell him to do it. 
That will mean we shall always be paying something, but 
we need not be paying at the rate of £40 where a very much 
smaller sum will keep them. Wecould thin out the work- 
hovs-s and thin out the prisons and gaols in the most 
wonderful way if we only might take uway those who 
are weak-mindcd. 

853. (Chairman.) In recommending the detention of 
feeble-minded adults do you consider that there would 
be any risk of detaining sane adults as feeble-minded ?— 
I think not the least, if we were careful. Even if we were 
taking in hand those who are adults now, I think there 
need be very little risk, because they would come under 
notice for some peculiarity or eccentricity which would 
mark them. But if we took them at an early age before 
they became adults I think there would be no risk at all. 
They may be admitted to Special schools at seven. I wish 
we might admit them at six which would be a more reason- 
able age, and many cases would be better in school at six 
than seven. Say you have them under observation of 
the teacher and skilled medical men till they are twelve 
years old, if a child is going to turn out normal after all 
it will have shown it in that time, because the tendency of 
the schools is to try to make them as normal as possible, 
But if at twelve the child is still. a feeble-minded child 
then the proper thing in my opinion would be to pass it on 
to a boarding school where at once all the training should 
become manual, where it should have a very happy out- 
door life as far.as possible, and it should remain there 
till the age of sixteen or seventeen or even in some cases 
eighteen or nineteen, because these children vary very 
much ; some are greater babies at nineteen than others are 
atnine. You cannot judge the whole by a few specimens. 
Then, as they really become adults I:-would have them 
put into a labour colony, and for preference on the land, 
because I think that on the land they are happier 
(you can turn what work-power they have to better 
account) and I think it would interfere less with industrial 
problems. It would not have the risk of setting up a 
protected industry which you always run when you have 
a large number of people doing work in conditions which 
are not common to the whole community. If they were 
under detention, I mean if we had powers of detention, 
that is the course I should recommend. Whilst we have 
no powers of detention we are proposing at Sandlebridge 
to keep them in the same place because we do not want to 
run the risk of disturbing their associations. If we were 
to take our boys from Sandlebridge and send them some- 
where else they would feel unsettled, and it would be 
difficult to keep them. As it is I do not believe we will 
have any difficulty. 

854. What are the principal characteristics, or want of 
characteristics, of a feeble-minded person ?—The main 
characteristic that is common to all feeble-minded people 
is a great weakness of will power. The ordinary normal 
children all have something in common. You can predict 
pretty certainly of normal children that under certain 
circumstances they will do certain things; they have 
some characteristics in common though they vary very 
much. The only characteristic which feeble-minded 
children have in common is this great weakness of will- 
power. That is why it is so dangerous to say that you 
can deal with them otherwise than as individuals—you 
cannot make one rule that will apply to all of them; they 
will do anything that they are told. 

855. Does that lead them into crime ?—That leads them 
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into crime constantly, I know one small boy whose 
step-mother spent nine months teaching him to put his 
shirt on.. He was not at all physically disabled, but 
every morning she had to tell him to put his shirt on. He 
did it, he was absolutely obedient, but he could not take 
the initiative. They will do anything they are told to do. 
Another little fellow was brought to me, a small boy of 
six years old; some one gave him a stone and told him 
to put it through a plate glass window and he did it; for 
no better reason than that so-and-so told him to do it. 
Such a boy as that may escape notice in a school; he 
walks in and out of class quite harmlessly; he is quite a 
nice little chap. 


856. What are they like in: their spirits and. general 
behaviour amongst other children.- Are they the same ? 
—No, their response:is quite different. .Anybody who 
knows normal children would recognise at once that these 
children are not normal. Theyruntomany types. There. 
is the chattering type. Some child will begin telling his 
family history, all he did, what he ate, what so-and-so: 
said, and tell you over and over again, and run through. 
it all in half an hour. Other children are very shy and 
diffident and stupid; it is difficult to get a word out of 
them. Others again are extremely aggressive and: want 
to fight anybody and everybody. I remember one boy 
of that type, a little chap now in a Sheffield workhouse, 
suffering from a combination. of troubles, amongst 
which is smoker’s heart... He is only twelve, but he 
smokes whenever he can get a chance. The first 
thing he did when he saw Dr. Ashby was to say: “* Got 
a pipe, man?” He took a pipe promptly off the mantle- 
piece. He would take anything and everything. He 
was a very dangerous type; we could do nothing but 
return him to the workhouse. A few of them are sly 
and cunning, but they are not generally the most mentally 
weak. They are. generally purposeless in their wrong- 
doing and generally very easily put upon, easily bullied, 
easily ill-used and exceedingly unhappy in ordinary. cir-- 
cumstances. When they get down to the school where 
they are with those of their own type and are kindly 
treated they become very cheerful and very gentle, a great: 
many of them. We do get one or two aggressive ones, 
but we can keep them in hand. They often forget 
absolutely all that has gone before; they have no 
memories, as a rule. 


857. Have you found this at Sandlebridge 7?—We have 
found that at Sandlebridge. We took these children in, 
all of them, under the age of thirteen; most of them 
much younger, and we have been gradually breaking 
them in. Now our big boys and our big girls are just as 
amenable and gentle as babies, but we watch them. We 
are always on the look-out for the things that may happen, 
because animal instinct is always very strong. They 
have no power to guide themselves. They are as much 
at the mercy of their animal instincts as they are at the 
mercy of evil-disposed persons outside. It is a terrible 
story, when they are left to themselves. 


858. What do you anticipate would be the result of 
segregation and training of feeble-minded persons-?— 
First of all I think there would be an enormous decrease of 
suffering for the children themselves. It is pitiful to 
see the amount of physical and mental and moral suffering 
that there is for the feeble-minded (idiots and imbeciles 
do not suffer nearly as much, there is no doubt about that, 
mentally at any rate); the feeble-minded are as a rule 
not altogether unaware of their own defects and they do 
appreciate the fact that they are abnormal; and they 
suffer horribly. That is one of the first things that I 
should lay stress on. Physically, if they are put into a 
boarding school they get very much stronger and that in 
itself one would regard as not being altogether a good 
thing unless one was keeping them and taking care of 
them. If one is keeping and taking care of them, that is 
all to the good. If one is going to let them go, the more 
one improves them, the worse. Then, secondary to that, 
I should put that economically the gain to the nation 
would be extreme. We should save the waste of money 
and labour, and gradually, I.am sure, it would tend to the 
extinction of the evil.. There would always be sporadic 
cases, cases cropping up, but the enormous sum of money 
we spend in keeping these childrenin improper ways, if 
it could be brought home to the minds of the public, 
would convince them that to keep them in a proper way ig 
the only economic solution of the difficulty. We are 
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wasting so much material, to put it in a very unfeeling 
way. They are material; they are not worth very much 
as ordinary human beings, but they are worth something. 
We are not only wasting all that something, but we are 
actually allowing it to be at large and do awful harm. I 
think there would be a very great saving, just looking 
at it from the mere money point of view, in ca1ing for these 

children consecutively. I think it would be a great. pity 
to leave any gap between the school age and the period of 
detention. A third, and perhaps quite the biggest, 
point is that it would prevent the future deterioration 
of the race. I thought a good many times when the 
Physical Deterioration Commission was sitting that this 
is one of the biggest problems in the whole question. 

859. Did that Commission go into the question ?—I 
have not read all the evidence yet. It was just touched 
upon, but it was not definitely considered. When ono 
considers the whole families out of which these worst 
cases come one cannot help thinking feebleness of mind 
is a very great factor. For example. I found, the other 
day, a woman who had korne eighteen children of whom 
ten had died—there is a considerable contribution to the 
infantile death rate. Of her eight surviving children, 

‘one is an idiot, and every one of them below the average. 
All, in my opinion, should they grow up and marry, are 
very likely to have weak children ; because this debility 
evidently descends from grandparents in families where, 
in the preceding generation it has only shown in 
uncles and aunts. If it is in the family it may 
skip a generation and only come out in the collateral 
branches. We are proving pretty satisfactorily at Sandle- 

“bridge that in proper conditions they need not be very 
costly.. Whilst they are of school age and you are obliged 
to run a school staff to please the Board of Education, 
and also to take care of them by matrons and so on, it is 
more expensive, but when you cease to have them in school 
rooms and perhaps only have instructors in manual work 
and so on, it would become much less expensive. We were 
very much delighted to find at the close of the second year 
of our farm what the results were.’ We had to fence,:we had 
to plant, we had to manure, we had to put up pigstyes and 
to do allsorts of things, and we have taken £117* in cash 
from our twenty acres. We have had £40 worth of 
vegetables sent into the house, and we were only £24 out 
of pocket, which is represented really by the railings and 
so on that are on the place; and the land was not in good 
condition when it was made over tous. I believe at the 
end of five years we shall be seeing quite definite profits 
from the land. That was allowing for farm wages and 
everything, and we had not our own horses. We shall 
goon; and then we shall not have to pay for cartage. I 
am sure in that way with care they can be made to save and 
help enormously. It will need great attention to details. 
Someone must be willing to take the trouble to see that 
there isno waste. We must have very great simplicity, not 
have a great many tables in the house—a table for the 
matron, a table for the teacher, a table for the servants, a 
table for the children; people must be willing to live 
altogether as if it were a family. 

860. You are aware the caution was given to us in the 
warrant to consider the question of economy ?—Of course 
it has been brought home to me. If you run a school 
entirely as a charitable school, and have to get all the 
money for it, you begin to consider. Besides, they do these 

_ things more economically abroad. In Germany you do 
not find what I call “‘ official indulgence.” 

861. You have given us, tosome extent, what your view 
would be as to the best way of dealing with this class. If 
you wish to say anything further, we shall be glad to hear 
it; I mean as to the best way of dealing with defectives ?— 
I should wish particularly to force home the fact that it 
really would be an economic saving to deal with them ; I 
mean quite apart from the, to my mind, infinitely greater 
question of the cruelty—the abominable cruelty—of our 
present way of dealing with them. It would be economi- 
cally a very great saving, and I should like to point out to 
the Commission that we have large quantities of land in 
England that are going out of cultivation for want of labour. 
This land could be acquired probably at a very reasonable 
rate, and powers of detention would be all that would be 
necessary to enable charitable people or other people to 


* Miss Dendy, subsequently wrote that the nett profit 
on the farm for 1905 (15 acres farmed) was £119. This is 
profit after payment of wages and rent, and purchase of stock 
to the amount of about £400. 
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care for these children in suitable ways. We have been 
trying in a small way to solve the problem at Sandlebridge, 
but anybody who knows what it means to have to collect 
£10,000 and then to keep a place of that kind going can see 
how enormously legislation would help, and how impo3si- 
ble it is for charitable effort to cope with the whole trout Je. 
It does not at this moment occur to me that there is any- 
thing else to dwell upon, but I should like to refer the 
Commission to the work which is being done in Indiana 
in America, where at the present time they have power 
to take charge of every feeble-minded female. They 
have not got power yet to deal with feeble-minded men. 
It is a very one-sided way of dealing with the question, 
seeing there are three men and boys to two women and 
girls. It has worked very conveniently and happily, as far 
as the women are concerned, in America. They have not 
taken power to deal with them after the age of fifty, or 
thereabouts, but, as a matter of fact, it comes to never 
turning them out because if you get people to the age of 
fifty, it would be a very cruel thing to let them go. I 
cannot see. why we might not do better. There are two 
or three special points. There would have to be special 
provision for epileptic feeble-minded, amongst others. 
You cannot, with propriety, treat epileptic feeble-minded 
along with other feeble-minded. We have had two or 
three at Sandlebridge, but simply because theirs is the 
hardest case of all. They are excluded from all epileptic 
colonies if they are definitely fzeble-minded; they 
are excluded from all Asylums,except the Eastern Counties 
Asylum, if they have any fits, even in the smallest degree, 
and they can be helped so very much.. We have one boy at 
Sandlebridge who is an epileptic feeble-minded boy. Nine 
months ago Dr. Eichholz gave leave for him to be taken 
from the school-room, and work half-time on the land. 
He was having fits three times a week up to that time, and 
in the nine months since then he has only had one. He is 
really now doing nearly half. a man’s work. There, again, 
there would have to be, and that must come—I cannot see 
how you can get on without it—special provision for the 
unhelpable combinations of diseases. ‘ 


862. Would you name what you call unhelpable com- 
binations ?—There are the blind feeble-minded. Those 
are not a large number. Feeble-mindedness does not go 
with blindness to anything like the extent it goes with 
deaf mutism. If you find deaf mutes, unless the deafness 
has arisen from scarlet fever or accident, it is very likely 
to be connected with feeble-mindedness of intellect, but 


--it is not likely to be connected with blindness; atleast, we 


do not find cases. Then there are the deaf mute feeble- 
minded who are a very bad type indeed, and there are 
the paralytic feeble-minded. Almost all those cases want 
nursing, and they cannot properly be treated in an in- 
stitution with other children. I think myself that there 
are not a very great number of them, and that probably one 
institution would serve all England. 


863. Have you, any idea what the numbers are ?—No, 
Icannot tell. _ l only know that in Manchester the epileptia 
feeble-minded are rather a large proportion. I should 
think we might possibly find fifty of the other typ2s in 
Manchester, and, of these, some we could manage. Hven 
the paralysed child can learn to use its paralysed limbs to a 
certain extent, but you find them, as I saw one the other 


‘day, paralysed in both legs, having to be carried at the 


age of fourteen wherever it went; the brain may not be 
so very bad, the child may not be absolutely imbecile, but 


at the same time you cannot do anything in an ordinary : 


school to help it, and you cannot treat it with any pro- 
priety in a cripple school. 
at present of one case: he is a blind deaf mute and very 
feeble-minded, really almost an idiot. I do not know 
what you can do for him. You cannot place him any- 
where. Heisamannow. I have a child at Sandlebridge 
at this moment who is the daughter of a blind feeble- 
minded paralytic woman. It is very appalling to think 
of such children coming into the world at all. I think 
one central institution might serve pretty weil all those 
children. Some of them do undoubtedly—those with 
progressive paralysis—find their way into the workhouse 
wards and lie there and die, in very improper conditions 
very often. I should like very much to lay again great 
stress upon making all the sound and healthy relatives 
take part in the care of these children. 

864. Would you define more closely what you mean. by 
relatives ?—Brothers and sisters ; father and mother. 


Blind feeble-minded :, I know, 
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865. You would make brothers and sisters contribute ? 
—Certainly I would. I think families ought to be respon- 
sible for each other. I only know of one case in which 
this is done ; that is to my mind really a typically beauti- 
ful case ; there is one feeble-minded deformed child, con- 
genitally short of one arm. We had offered to take the 
child at Sandlebridge. The parents then informed me 
that every one of their children was putting into a savings 
bank account to keep that child when she was grown up. 
They never got even a penny without putting a halfpenny 
away into this fund, and they would not part with her 
for anything. But that is exceptional. When we opened 
our Hague Street School in North Manchester we had 
to keep the children all day long because they came from 
a distance. We bring them in an omnibus, and a great 
many of them stay to dinner. Some of our kind folks 
said: ‘‘ These are a very low type of children, and a very 
low type of parent—we had better pay for the meals out 
of a free meals fund.’ I begged them to let it alone, and 
all those children pay. They are paying throughout this 
depression. They are paying more easily—it is increas- 
ingly easy to get the pence from them. Sometimes we 
say: “ The School Board cannot give you this, but I 
will give it you this week, and next week you must bring 
the pennies.” It is always forthcoming. 


866. You made a suggestion which goes a great deal 
beyond what is usually recognised, certainly in other 
classes of contribution, that parents should be compelled to 
contribute to the support of children, and children to the 
support of parents is usual, but do you suggest that what 
I may call the collaterals should be made responsible as 
well ?—I suppose it would be difficult to enforce it, but, 
morally speaking, I think families ought to be held 
responsible for each other. That is my view of 
the question, I do not see why we should have one code 
of morality for people like this, and another for the upper 
class of society. The brother or sister of the richer classes 
would be held to be very remiss who did not try to look 
after those of his or her brothers or sisters who were weak- 
ling, or in any way wanting. I am very much afraid, in 
dealing with all these cases, of interfering with family re- 
sponsibility 


867. I want to go back for one moment to the remarks 
you made early in your evidence with regard to the treat- 
ment of some of these children. You said you knew one 
case where a boy was shut up without his clothes, and 
you found him shrieking, and two other children were 
kept in bed without their clothes. In other cases you 
knew they were treated well. Were those in their own 
homes ?—Yes. 


868. Have you in the course of your experience come 
across any homes in which people who are feeble-minded 
had been placed by their relatives—homes which are not 
certified and which really detain these feeble-minded 
persons against their will there, because they have not got 
the will power to say that they will go out ?—I have only 
come across one such case, and that was in a better rank 
of society. A lady, knowing I was interested, reported 
to me a case in which a boy had been boarded in circum- 
stances which certainly might have led his father and 
mother to think it was all right, and where he was very 
much ill-used. The father was not a very straight man, 
I am afraid ; at any rate, he left the boy fifteen months 
without going to see him. He was sent away right into 
the country. When they did find him the boy had been 
driven from a harmless child into nearly a dangerous 
lunatic. He had been left for hours and hours strapped 
into a chair as the easiest way of taking care of him. 
When I saw the poor little chap (he had been a straight 
well-formed boy) he had actually become deformed from 
being kept in a confined position so long. We took him 
to Dr. Ashby, and I induced his mother to send him to the 
public asylum. I think there are risks of that kind, but 
I should hope they are becoming less. The people I know 
of generally are people who would not think of doing 
anything like that. 
such a case as that. From the mere fact that I have come 
across one such case I should be afraid that there are others 
that exist. That is the only case that I know of where 
there has been definite ill-usage.. When they are ill-used 
at home I have generally found the parents themselves 
are so defective that they cannot be held responsible 
though they seem quite aware, as arule, that the insurance 
money will come in when the child goes. 


It is just now and then I come across . 
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869. There is one other point I want to call attention 
to. Before the adjournment you made a statement to us 
practically to the effect that idiot asylums now refused 
to take any idiots unless they are improvable ?—Yes, that 
is so. 

870. I am bound to confess that this certainly to me 
is a complete revelation, and I expect will be to the general 
public when itis known. Can you tell me when the prac- 
tice sprang up ?—I believe it has been growing for some 
considerable time. I speak under correction, but I believe 
it is about six years ago. The Royal Albert, the Earls- 
wood, the Star Cross, and the Eastern Counties Asylums 
applied to the Lunacy Commissioners for permission to 
change their titles from ‘‘Idiot Asylums” to “‘ Training 
Schools for the Feeble-Minded.”. Iwas told, on very good 
authority, that the Commissioners refused permission on 
the ground that it would be misleading, and I believe Star 
Cross did not alter its title, but the others all altered their 
titles to ‘‘ Training Schools for the Feeble-Minded ** 

871. Did Earlswood ?—Yes, Earlswood is now called 
‘¢ The Training School for the Feeble-Minded.”? 

872. Only by themselves ?—It is on its Reports and so 
forth. At the same time they could not get authority 
to alter the type of child that they were taking, and they 
are getting the children now under certificate who are 
really not certifiable; they are taking the same type of 
child exactly as is dealt with under the 1899 Act, that is 
to say, they are trying to deal with the same children who 
are dealt with by the Education Authorities. I am bound 
to say the Royal Albert is the only big asylum I have been 
through. I have been right through that twice. I think 
itis a most beautifully managed place, I think the training, 
instruction, and so forth leave nothing to be desired, but 
[ do think it is a very unfortunate thing that they should 
be refusing the idiots and imbeciles, especially as they 
cannot quite get out of taking some, and they are mixed. 
It is an increasing difficulty, and it is making it a very 
terribly difficult thing to know what to do. 

873. Do I gather from you this is a general practice, or 
is it only special ?—It is done certainly at Earlswood. I 
have this letter here ; if you will allow me I will read 
you a paragraph of it which will show you, as much as 
anything, how it works. This lady writes, “‘ I have been 
advised by a lady to apply to you for infermation in regard 
to your homes for the feeble-minded. If my sister’s case 
is not suitable for your homes, can you tell me of a home 
likely to suit her? My sister has been an inmate of the 
Earlswood Asylum for the past twenty years, but must 
leave it next May as there is no improvement in her case ™ 
(that was last May) “‘ and the authorities are only re- 
taining those from whom they can reasonably expect 
improvement, making the asylum more of a training 
home for the feeble-minded. My sister is a harmless 
imbecile, but not able to do much for herself ; her dressing 
has to be supervised, she can do nothing with her hands 
to make herself useful, she spends most ot her time playing 
with dolls, looking at pictures and threading beads; 
she is passionately fond of music, quiet, clean and obedient, 
and very loving to those she takes to. She is too sensible 
and sensitive to go to a lunatic asylum. She is now 
thirty years of age.”” The lady goes on to say her father 
died twenty years ago, and she has to keep her mother. 
She is a school teacher by profession. This is the kind 
of thing that is happening. If anyone wants to dispose of © 
an imbecile they will see how difficult it is. 

874. Can you give us any opinion as to this attitude 
on the part of the Idiot Asylums ?—I think it is a very 
mistaken attitude. 

875. Do you attribute it to any motive ?—Perhaps if I 
attribute it to anything, it would be to a desire to 
benefit, we will say, a very much larger number of cases, 
than they could if they took the worst cases, and I should 
also attribute it largely to ignorance on the part of the 
committees of the asylums as to what is going on. They 


_have very large committees and I expect, as it is with a 


good many other institutions, a small number deal with 
the question; they have good officials, and they trust 
them. You can pass more children through if you take 
them for a time, and take only improvable cases. I think 
it might be solved in two ways, either they might go back 
to their old attitude, and take the idiots and imbeciles, 
or they might take their feeble-minded and keep 
them. I think either would be useful, but I should 
like to see idiots and imbeciles also detained. When, 
forty years ago, the idiot asylums were founded, 
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people did not know so much about this question as 
they do now, and there was a feeling that a cure could 
be effected. Seguin had some remarkable results. From 
the point of view of training you can achieve remarkable 
results, but you cannot eradicate the disease. There is 
one point which needs to be rammed home, and that is 
_that if a child isdefinitely weak of intellect, you can- 
not cure it. Till people realise that we shall not get 
suitable action. 

876. You can alleviate it ?—You can alleviate 
the results enormously. If you have a one-armed child 
you can teach it to do a very great deal with that one arm, 
and if you can get a child, putting it roughly speaking, 
with half a brain, you can teach it to use that half brain to 
the best advantage, but you cannot give the powers it has 
not got. 

877. Do you suggest these societies are acting within 
their powers, or are they straining them, in rejecting the 
idiots ?—I think, having in view the fact that every 
certificate has to be filled up for an imbecile or an idiot child 
(that is the question put in the forms, “is this child an 
idiot or an imbecile ”’) it is straining the powers to admit 
those, who, when we deal with them under the Education 
Act, are considered not certifiable. Of course, you can 
got certificates. 

878. Have you any suggestion to offer as to the amend- 
ment of the law, or as to any further law, to restrain 
Asylums from rejecting idiots ?—I do not know to what 
extent asylums are under the law excepting that they are 
under the Lunacy Commissioners. They are privately 
managed institutions. I do not know to what extent 
the law could be enforced. I should certainly like to 
suggest an enquiry. I should be very sorry to impute 
anything but the best motives to the managers of these 
places, but their action is resulting very unhappily. It 
arose when so much interest began to be taken in the ques- 
tion of the feeble-minded. It was said to me by the 
secretary of the Royal Albert Asylum that there was 
no necessity for any further action because the Idiot 
Asylums could deal with all the cases. He had not the 
smallest conception what a large number of cases there 
were, but he thought he could take all the Northern, and 
the others could be dealt with in the other places. I 
think an enquiry would probably do good and result in 
concerted action perhaps between those people who are 
managing the asylums, and those who are doing other 
work. As the matter stands, at Sandlebridge for ex- 
ample, we are not empowered to take idiots and imbeciles. 
Supposing you multiply schools like Sandlebridge they 
still would not be empowered to take idiots and imbecil:s. 
Isuppose the County Councils would always have power to 
build for them. 


879. Are there any other remarks you want to make, 
or any suggestions of any sort, with regard to your evidence 
and with regard to the subject of our inquiry ?—There is 
one thing I should like to dwell upon very much, that is 
that very very great care should be always taken to have 
an efficient medical opinion upon every case considered, 
I mean not merely leave it to be a branch of a Poor Law 
doctor's work or a branch of anybody else’s work, but that 
some medical man who may be expected to know should 
consider every case. I think that is a very important 
matter if we are to get definite good results. 


880. (Dr. Needham.) Do you know there are many 
Homes for feeble-minded children who are non-certifiable 
and the other classes, in addition to the one you have men- 
tioned. You know there are a great many of them ?— 
Yes. There is not a great deal of accommodation. 


881. In the Homes for feeble-minded children in which 
there are a good many children do you know if they are 
under any kind of inspection ?7—I think not. It is not 
compulsory to have them under inspection, unfortunately, 
I think. 

882. Are they certified ?—No, these children are not 
under certificate. 


883. Do you think it desirable that a change in the law 
shorld be made by which they should be certified, and put 
under some kind of inspection ?—I think it would be very 
desirable. It would safeguard interests very much, and 
not be objectionable or injurious in any way. I think 
in those cases where the care.is good, people would 
welcome inspection, and in those where it was not 
good the schools ought to be wiped out. 
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834. You are aware tat feeble-minded children, and 
epileptic children especiuly, and adults are at present 
in workhouses ?—Yes, a very large number. 


885. Do you think workhouse care is suitable care for 
them ?—No, not at all. Very few workhouses have any 
proper accommodation. Especially as regards epileptic 
children, it is a very unfortunate thing that you should 
find, as you do, that epileptic children and adults are in 
the same ward. You cannot expect anything but de- 
terioration. The epileptic adult who has not been cared 
for is generally a very bad specimen indeed, and the 
children go from bad to worse. * 


885. What do you suggest in reference to them ?— 
Again with very great objection to multiplying Autho- 
rities, I should lik» to see one Authority have the whole 
care of the epileptic and feeble-minded. I think, taking 
it on the whole, it would be better for the County Council 
to have the care rather than the Guardians ; then Guar- 
dians could remove their feeble-minded to the care of the 
County Council. I do not think having a feeble-minded 
child or an epileptic child ought to be a cause of pauperism. 
It is so regarded now. Though medical relief does not 
apparently paupcrise, to have a child in care in this con- 
dition does. If such a scheme as I suggest, where the 
County Council had proper institutions for these children 
from childhood upwards, were carried out I do not see 
why the Guardians should make any provision at all 
Every case that came to them they might at once send 
to some institution started by the Council. 


887. You think that whatever Authority had control 
of these people, they should be bound, either alone or in 
Combination with other Authorities, to make provision 
separately from workhouses ?—Yes, that is very strongly 
my opinion. I remember when I was down at Somerset 
speaking about this matter, somebody objected to that 
and said “‘ If you remove the feeble-minded women from 
the workhouse, who is to do the scrubbing?” It is a 
very cruel way of looking at it. 
getting labour I daresay. Then again, the whole work- 
house arrangements would have to be altered. You 
would have to give the Guardians power to detain them 
if they are to deal with them. If they could have power 
to detain in this sense, that they could at once send them 
to a labour colony, the County Council I think would solve 
the difficulty very happily. 


888. You know I take it that many of these feeble- 
minded girls, especially, who are in workhouses come 
into workhouses for unfortunate reasons, and it is con- 
sidered impossible to detain them in the workhouses. 
because they require to be certified, and the doctor. who 
is the Medical Officer of the workhouse, does not think 
they are in a condition that he can certify them. How 
would you get over that difficulty ?—Ii they were regarded 
merely as feeble-minded, and if it were possible.to give a. 
certificate for a feeble-minded woman in that condition, 
the difficulty would be got over. 


889. You think there ought to be a modified or different 
form of certificate ?—Yes. There i3 a most interesting 
experiment being carried out by the National Association 
for the Promotion of the Welfare of the Feeble-Minded 
which seems to show that in the proper conditions the 
difficulty of detaining even these women is not as great as 
was supposed. There is a little Home in London where: 
there are nine women in an unfortunate condition, witl: 
their infants [ think. I think I am correct in saying only 
about two have left in the two-and-a-half years it has 
been used. If we had power of detention, there would 
be no reason for losing any of them. The restlessness 
often goes when they know that, metaphorically speaking. 
the key is turned. It is merely the fact that they caw 
take their discharge that makes many of them want to. 
If they did not know they could go, they would settle 
down perfectly happily, and then their relatives could 
not come and worry to get them out. 


890. You talked about a modified form of certificate. 
T am sure the difficulty has occurred to you over and 
over again that there is no dividing line between the 
different degrees of mental feebleness. What sort of 
certificate do you think could be given. How could you 
fix a sort of standard ?—I do not think you could fix a sort 
of standard. That is why I contend so strongly for the 
advice of a skilled medical man. It must depend on the 
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woman is bad enough to be certified, or only bad enough 
to have the modified certificate and be sent to a labour 
colony. I do not think that practically there would be 
any difficulty, but it would be impossible for me to lay 
down arule. The Commissioners in Lunacy gave a defini- 
tion of feeble-minded persons which was rather interesting. 
For the purposes of the Act, the feeble-minded children 
are those who are not capable by reason of mental defect 
of receiving instruction in an ordinary school, but are not 
debarred from receiving instruction in a Special school. 
The Commissioners in Lunacy in one of the reports for the 
Royal Albert Asylum gave a definition. They spoke of 
the feeble-minded and the desirability of taking care of 
them, and they spoke of them as “‘ persons who are not 
the subjects of such a degree of mental unsoundness as in 
the opinion of the Medical Officers renders them certifiable 
tn the present state of the law and are therefore unable 
so be detained against their will although they are not 
tiufficiently of sound mind to be able to take care of them- 
selves.” If they are not of sufficiently sound mind to be 
able to take care of themselves, they ought to be taken 
care of. 


891. I was aware of that definition. You call it a 
definition ?—It is very difficult to arrive at a definition. 


892. You propose, I gather, that each individual case 
should be dealt with on its merits by a medical man who 
is specially skilled. 

893. (Mrs. Pinsent.) Your evidence is so exhaustive 
that I do not think I have many questions to ask that you 
have not already answered ; but there are one or two. 
You have given us definitely as your opinion that the Act 
of 1899 should be made compulsory, but I take it you 
would not be satisfied with the Act being made compulsory 
alone; you would want to amend it ?—I should want 
it amended in this way, that I should like to see it made 
compulsory to have boarding schools as well as day 
schools. Ido not know whether it would be an extension 
of the same Act; I do not think it would, but I should 
also like some enactment to give us further powers. 


894. You would like to have compulsory power to 
make parents send their children to boarding schools ?— 
Yes. 


895. I should like you to explain the reason why. I 
take it in most cases what we are accustomed to call board- 
ing school cases are those cases where the homes are 
particularly bad, and where very often one or both parents 
are feeble-minded, or criminal, or inebriate, or otherwise 
unfit to look after children?—Or where there are no parents 
at all—which happens. 


896. Are not these exactly the. type of parents which 
are the most difficult to persuade ?—Those are the parents 
whom it is most difficult to take the children from, because 
they are the most senseless, for one thing, and, for another 
thing, those are the parents who most desire to turn their 
children to some money account if they can, if it is only 
by begging. If there are day schools in the town, we 
cannot compel such a parent to part with the child, and 
send it to a boarding school. We intend to try at Sandle- 
bridge what can be done. In Cheshire there are no schools 
except our Sandlebridge schools. The Cheshire County 
Council Education Committee have entered into an agree- 
ment with vs to supply twenty-five beds for their children, 
and we shall certainly then have the question come up: 
“* Gan the Cheshire County Council compel parents under 
those circumstances to send their children ?’? We mean to 
test it. It seems to be a little doubtful, The Act says, 
where schools are provided, where the provision is, the 
parents are compelled to avail themselves of it. It does 
not say day schools, but if there are day schools‘and board- 
ing schools, a parent complies with the Act in sending 
the children to the day school. 


897. Would you tell us whether, in your experience, there 
is a kind of very strong animal affection existing between 
the mothers of these children and the children, which 
makes it very difficult for them to part with their children ? 
—I have not founditso,. ~ 

898. Not a misuse of maternal affection ?—No, there 
is a very great profession of it, but I find on both the 
mother’s side and the children’s ae they are very soon 
forgotten. 

899, If the Education Authorities provided boarding 
schools it is quite necessary, in your opinion, that there 
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should be compulsory powers, and you would have those 
powers on the same lines as those that already exist-in 
the case of deaf and blind children ?—Yes, I should be’ 
very glad to have those powers ; it would smooth matters 
over, even as things exist, very much. < 


900. Would you consider that it would be wise to extend _ 
these powers further to the imbecile or improvable imbecile 
children ?—That would mean a different grade of school: 


901. Would not it be your opinion that they would be 
better dealt with under the Education Act than dealt 
with by the Guardians ?—I think all children would be 
better dealt with under the Education Act than by the 
Board of Guardians, and certainly these. That. would 
come in with what one said about wishing the whole 
scheme to be under one Authority. Yes, I think so de- 
cidedly. 

902. Have you in your experience had much difficulty 
in getting these imbeciles taken by the Board of Guardians?. 
—With one Board of Guardians I am at present having 
considerable difficulty, that is to say, with the Prestwich 
Guardians. I believe I am right in supposing that they. 
can be legally compelled to. take a certifiable child. <A. 
poor mother is told by a medical man that she must not 
keep such a child, that he is a positive danger, not only 
to his little sister, but to everybody smaller and weaker 
than himself in the neighbourhood, and he tells her to 
send for the Relieving Officer. She does so, and 
the Relieving Officer sends her to the Board of 
Guardians. The Chairman simply gives her a regular 
dressing down on the subject of taking care of her own 
child. He can take care of his—why can’t she ? The 
child is only eight years old. He has never had the hand- 
ling of an’imbecile epileptic of eight years old, or he would 
know it is an impossible thing. I believe we can compel, and 
I am going to try. On the other hand, I have had in- 
Manchester considerable success in getting Boards of 
Guardians to take cases even after the age of sixteen. 
In two cases I have got them to adopt girls the instant 
they left the Special school and to send them away to 
Homes. 


903. You told us:of ninety cases which you knew of. 
idiots and imbeciles below the grade which would be taken 
in schools. I take it there is no place to.which you can ' 
send them, unless you can get them taken by Boards of. 
Guardians ?—There is no place. It is very difficult for 
the Boards of Guardians. I do not wonder they do not, 
want to have them, they have not got accommodation. 
Take the case of the boys. Winwick Hall is our pauper: 
asylum for boys, it is quite full, you have to wait, and. 
wait and wait before you can get a child in. I know it is 
absolutely useless my trying to place any of these ninety 
children. te 

904. Have you had any difficulties with the medical 
men who certify for the Guardians, for instance, when 
you turn a child out of your special classes in Manchester 
as being imbecile, and therefore not within the meaning 
of the Act, do you find any difficulty in getting that same 
child certified by the Guardian’s medical man as a suitable 
cease for an idiot asylum ?— I have in one or two cases, 
There is a boy at Winwick now that I sent. I had no 
difficulty. If they had known he had fits, I think they _ 
would not have taken him, but he got through. I did . 
not say he did not have fits. 


905. You spoke of epileptic adults being confined in 
the same ward with epileptic children in workhouses. 
Is it in your experience that what is generally known as 
a sane epileptic, is confined in the same ward with im- 
becile children ?—Yes. 


906. Do you consider that right ?—That is a very 
pressing question with both our big Boards just now. 
They are building a very big colony for epileptics on 
their own account at Langho. It will be some time yet 
before it is open. They are building it to take away all 
the epileptics. They did intend to deal with the feeble- 
minded, but they could not. = 


907. Is it usually so in workhouses ?—It is usually so. 
Of course, it is very painful to those who have their wits 
about them at all, and very bad for the children I do 
not see how they can classify more than they do with their 
present accommodation, but it is very bad. 


908. You were talking about the difficulty of definition. 
I should like to ask you whether you think that this . 
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difficulty would arise if a child is taken at an early age 
and placed in a day school, and is then found to be too 
deficient for a Day Special School, is therefore taken 
out of the day school and passed on to a boarding 
school, and there re-examined every. six months, 
Would not the teacher and doctor be able to form a very 
definite idea as to whether the child was capable of earning 
its own living ?—I do not think there would be a difficulty 
in individual cases. I think the difficulty is to lay down a 
rule for all cdses. I do not think the “earning-its- 
living”’ test is at all a desirable test to take as to whether 
the child is fit to be allowed out or not. 

909. The difficulty in definition would be really more 
theoretical than practical ?—It is really more theoretical 
than practical. 


910. After the child had gone through say six years 
under supervision and been regularly re-examined, there 
would not be very much difficulty in deciding whether that 
child is morally responsible ?—No, much less difficulty than 
when they come in. You get two children brought to you, 
young, apparently each equally bad, and you find the one 
is bad because it has never been to school, and it has had 
bad home conditions, but its response is quite normal, and 
there is nothing to prevent the child going into an ordinary 
school, and in three months he will have outstripped 
every child in a Special School ; but your other child who 
may have had better conditions is still where he was when 
you took him. 


911. Do you find in your experience any connection 
between deaf-mutism and feeble-mindedness ?—I think 
there is a connection between deaf-mutism and feeble- 
mindedness. It has come often to my knowledge that 
feeble-minded children are children of deaf-mutes, and 
feeble-minded people have deaf-mute children. The first 
case I ever saw was a girl of eighteen, who was leading a very 
horrible life indeed. It was before I had taken this question 
up. I remonstrated with her ; she quite owned up, butshe 
only laughed in a silly way and said “‘ the police cannot get 
me for anything I do.”? She had not a conscience beyond 
“half-a-crown and costs.’ I went and hunted up her 
mother. Her mother was a deaf-mute, supposed to be 
sane. I have it on very good authority that the governors 
of a deaf-mute asylum encourage their patients to marry 
on leaving, that they might be more like an ordinary 
person. One feels there is need for a revision of opinion 
on these matters. Of course I mean congenitally deaf- 
mutes; I do not mean deaf-mutes from accidents. 


912. (Mr. Byrne.) I should like to ask a few questions 
in pursuance of what Mrs. Pinsent asked you about, the 
working of the lunacy laws in Manchester. Some of the 
children you have described, primd facie, appear certifiable 
under the Lunacy Acts ?—All those on that list are de- 

scribed as “‘ rejects,’ excepting one who is an epileptic. 


913. Why are they not certified? You spoke of getting 
a boy into Winwick as a wonderful privilege. Of course, 
you know the law that: if the Relieving Officer receives 
any information that a lunatic is not in proper charge, 
he must take it before a Magistrate, who must remit 
it to the Asylum. Why does not that happen 
in Manchester ?—It does not happen in many cases. 
T am much obliged to you for confirming my opinion. 


914. They have no power to say there is no room, 
they must take it; if they have no room there they must 
board him out ?—In the particular case the boy would be 
safer even in a ward in a workhouse than he is at 
large. I am glad to have it from you that I can compel. 
I was going to see. We have these ninety-five cases, and 
there is the very greatest difficulty in getting anybody to 
take them. 


915. So part of the difficulty arises from the non- 
administration of the existing law ?—That is so. 


916. If the Lunacy Laws were administered properly 
you would be relieved of some of your most distressing 
cases ?—Yes, but then of course these distressing cases 
would not be properly placed (that is another question), 
but it would help very much. 


917. That is true not only of this lunatic boy you 
described, but also of the epileptic boy who would be 
a danger to his little brothers. The Asylum Authorities 
have to take epileptics. They cannot reject a person. 
because he has fits ?—The procedure evidently was wrong 
I had no time last week to look into it. I am very glad 
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to have it from you, what I thought was the case, that 
we can compel. 


918. I am only asking you the question ?—That is the 
same in other places. There are these large numbers of 
unsuspected children, people whom nobody knows any- 
thing about, who are not being taken care of. In some 
instances parents are to blame if they do not take action. 
I suppose we could compel them to take action when 
they are found to be dangerous. 


919. Do Relisving Officers in Manchester exercise fairly 
independent authority, or do they go to the Board of 
Guardians in every single instance for minute instruc- 
tions ?—I am afraid I cannot inform you; I am not a 
Poor Law Guardian. It varies very much. I have not 
had any direct work with the Relieving Officers, and I 
cannot tell you. 


920. In addition to the number of these children who 
really ought to be certified as lunatics there are some 
who are in such terribly poor homes that they ought 
to be taken away by the Relieving Officer; some ought 
to be in workhouses even if not certifiable ?—That would 
have been better in workhouses ? 


921. Under the existing law, of course ?—But, you 
see, we cannot get parents to part with them. 


922. You have given me rather the impression that an 
energetic Education Authority has discovered laxity in 
the administration of the Lunacy and Poor Law. Is 
my impression right ?—It had not occurred to me to 
put it in that way before, perhaps, because I did not 
know how far the Lunacy Acts could be made to work, 
but it may be so. 


923. You agree, if both these Authorities had done 
their work, in some of these cases, you would not have 
had them to deal with ?—Yes; in the case of the idiots 
and imbeciles undoubtedly, but I do not think they knew 
of them. 


924, But it is the duty of the Relieving Officer to know 
of all these cases, is it not ?—Even if they are not brought 
forward for relief? I know our attendance officers 
cannot enter a house to look for a child unless they know 
for certain that there is a child there. 


925. That is so 7—Could the Relieving Officer enter a 
house and look for an imbecile child unless he knew for 
certain that there was an imbecile child in the house ? 


926. No ?—Many of these children never step outside 
the door. The way we have got knowledge of them is 
that we have now got the sympathy—or rather I should 
perhaps say that the poor people realise that the Educa- 
tion Committee is not wishing to inflict a grievance on them 
but wishing to help them. So they are beginning to report 
of their own accord these very bad cases, and. our school 


attendance officers collect the lists, and in many instances. 


our Superintendent, Miss Dickens, has direct informa- 
tion, so we arrive at them by the goodwill of the parents, 


_ 927. I will leave that point. 
certificate, as to which you gave evidence to Dr. Needham, 
you mentioned you thought a certificate might with 
advantage be applied to children leaving school, having 
been under control since the age of seven ?—Yes. 


928. I presume you think it should be applied to all 
persons leaving every public institution before you add 
to the number of feeble-minded at large ?—Yes. 


929. If a person is discharged “cured,” as _ they 
call it sometimes, you would recommend _ this 
modified certificate should be given if the child is thought 
fit. For instance: ‘‘ This person is no longer certifiable 
as insane under the Lunacy Law, but he is unfit to live 
at large”? ?—That goes beyond my knowledge ; I do not 
know whether there are not cases in which insanity is 
cured. I mean to say that possibly might be ; for I think 
I may say I have never yet found a case of a cure of a 
feeble-minded child, but I do not know that there may not 
be cases where insanity is cured, where it may be tem- 
porary. 

930. I will not press the question. You would like to 
have every avenue stopped up ?—I would like every 
avenue stopped up. If it could not be given for life 
it might surely be given for every three years, renewable, 


931. Just like lunacy certificates ?—Yes. 
G2 
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932. About the 500 odd children of whom you have had 
personal acquaintance who are now adults, have you in 
many cases traced their family history after discharge. 
Can you tell us how many have got into prison ?—I am 
sorry to say we found it very difficult to trace them, but 
we did trace some. In almost every instance they were 
earning a precarious living on the streets. 


933. Could the police tell us if we asked them ?—I do 
not think so. Five years have elapsed; that is time 
for a shifting population to get very much lost. We 
did trace about a dozen who were quite rational when 
we saw them. They have come into the Special schools, 
and a very small number went to asylums. The Educa- 
tion Committee at my request sent very capable School 
Board officers. They really know more than the police 
in these matters. We have had one man on the work 
for thirty-four years. He did his best to try to trace 
them for me, but we found it impossible. 


934. What proportion did it cover. You will agree it 
is very important, and it is of great interest ?—It was 
before we knew about the Commission, and we very anxious 
to try and trace them, but we did not trace any appreci- 
able number—about twenty—and the labour of getting 
that twenty was so great that the inquiry could not be 
pursued. 


935. However, from your knowledge you are satisfied 
that a substantial number have gone to swell the ranks of 
criminals, and paupers, and women of public bad cha- 
racter ?—Yes, unemployed people who sleep on_ brick 
kilns and things of that kind. They were all quite un- 
mistakeable cases. I should not have ventured to rest on 
my own judgment, but I believe I am correct in saying 
we could not have a sounder opinion on the matter than 
Dr. Ashby’s. They varied in degree, but they were all 
unmistakably abnormal cases. I daresay some would 
never come to grief. J dare say some would earn a trifle 
and get through life without being very dangerous, except 
in the sense of being fathers and mothers. 


936. Do you encourage them to communicate with the 
Authorities of the Special schools afterwards ?—Yes, that 
is done, but we have not been in existence very long. My 
object is to keep note of these children and to capture them. 


937. You have no funds to spend on them after sixteen 
or after their disposal in life ?—No. I do know what has 
happened to five children who have left after the age of 
sixteen. One is an epileptic boy working with his father 
as a carpenter. He is a very dangerous epileptic. Two 
we have placed in Miss Grayson’s Home, Park Gate, 
Liverpool. We kept them two or three months longer 
than the school age in theschool. Two other boys are on the 
streets, one an epileptic, and the other a mischievous 
imbecile. He has deteriorated. A small proportion of 
those who come into schools really deteriorate instead of 
getting better. 


938. With regard to what yousaid about the surprisingly 
small number of moral defectives: You said that they 
would not amount to more than 1 per cent.—ten per 
thousand, I think you said—at the same time you describe 
how all feeble-minded people are usually led into mischief 
and more serious offences and breaches of morality. Have 
you therefore not used the words “ moral defective ”? in 
some technical sense. If not, the two pieces of evidence 
seem scarcely consistent. I gather in one sense feeble- 
minded people are morally defective ?—Not morally 
defective, but criminally defective. When you speak of 
morality you imply a certain amount of power to do right. 
You could not call a child morally defective simply because 
he breaks windows and wrecks trains at somebody else’s 
suggestion. He is a criminal but he is not necessarily 
morally bad. 


939. That is what I want to get at. You use the words 


“moral defective” in a strictly technical sense and not é 


merely as implying the commission of immorality ?—I mean 
rather this. You may get amoral defective—I mean a child 
who has no sense of right or wrong, who cannot be made 
to see that he has done what is wrong, and who cannot 
be made to feel that he has done what is right, but you 
get your criminal who does all manner of criminal actions, 
he breaks the law, but it is not because he wants to do 
something bad or because he is not sorry when he has 
done something bad, but simply because he is too weak 
to resist any impulse either within or without. 


OF EVIDENCE : 


940. You have explained exactly what I wanted: 
When you talk of a moral defective you mean a feeble- 
minded person deficient in the moral sense, not merely those 
whose conduct is bad ?—There are two things I should say 
stamp moral defectives : one is unbridled licence of animal 
passions, the other is keen desire to hurt and injure other 
people. They are neither of them quite ccmmon. You 
find people that do all sorts of evil things and are very 
sorry when you point it out to them, and fret like a child 
over it, and get over it, and go and do it again to-morrow. 
But you find, as I do occasionally, a boy so brutally cruel 
that he will torture an animal or h's own. brothers and 
sisters without any sonse that he is doing something more 
of the nature of a savage beast than a human being. 


941. You told us the Sandlebridge school cost £27 10s.* 
for each inmate a year, leaving out rent ?—Yes. 


942. You explained afterwards that a great deal of that 
is due to it being a teaching establistment. Did I rightly 
understand what you said about the cost of Industrial 
Schools. I think you said £30 to £35. On page 20 of the 
Inspector’s Report it gives the full ccst of them including 
the rent, establishment and cost of disposing of the children 
afterwards, in England at £17 10s. ; Scotland, £16 17s. Iam 
reading the last Report of His Majesty’s Inspector of 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools ?—Is that the cost 
of the Reformatorics, too ? 


943. It is the cost of the Industrial Schools ?—I believe 
I should have said Reformatories, which I think cost 
rather more. I own I was giving information supplied 
tome. Are the Reformatories costing more ? 


944. About £2. They deal with the same class of 
children to a large extent, they show when they have been 
running for a large number of years they can be carried on 
at a very greatly reduced cost as, of course, your schools at 
Sandlebridge will be ?—I hope so. 


945. Have the Public Authorities in Manchester and 
the neighbourhocd found these experiments, at Sandle- 
bridge and other schools are merely touching the fringe 
of a great question ?—Yes. 

946. Are they determinea to carry it through until the 
whole of the feeble-minded children of this district and 
other districts are dealt with ?—That is the great desire 
of the people in authority. 

947. What does the Local Authority think ?—I think 
the public generally is quite with us in the effort, because 
we have never had any other scheme put forward from 
the very beginning. We have advocated permanence 
in the care of these children. 

948. And of course the extension of it to the whole 
mass. It would be unreasonabie to deal with 100 out of 
500 ?—Yes, our hope and intention was to make an object 
lesson at Sandlebridge which would force the hands of the 
public. 

949. And of the Local Authority ?—Yes, bet we must 
get the legislation first. 

950. You think the people of Manchester would welcome 
the extension of this system by it being made compulsory ? 
—I think so; I think I know my Manchester public very 
well, and I think I can undoubtedly say that. 

951. The Local Authority are a little bit more backward 
than the ratepayers are ?—I think so in this instance. 

952. They are not contemplating a rapid extension of 
the present Homes ?—We are going on as fast as we can 
considering we have just taken over the Voluntary schools, 
and our precept in Manchester only was half a million ; 
we cannot do everything as quickly as we would. Our 
chairman told the committee that weshould have to 
increase Our accommodation in day schools. We are build- 
ing residential schools unaer the Education Committee for 
epileptics, while we have taken a house for cripples. We 
are building for 100 epileptics, as I said, of school 
age. That is being done by the Authority. 

953. Have you any knowledge of the institutions of the 
nature of colonies for adults abroad. Whether epileptics, 
feeble-minded, or the supposed sane and able-bodied, and 
the cost at which they are run ?—I have not personal 
knowledge, but I have what Dr. Kichholz, who has seen 
these colonies, told me. No doubt he will tell you. 
There is one colony which he visited at Ursberg in the 
Mindenthal where they have 1,100 epileptics, weak-minded 
idiots of a great many grades, which is self-contained. 
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Since the first Government grants were made for buildings 
it has been self-supporting. 


954. You have not had personal experience ?—I have 
not. 


955. For the reasons you have already given, you 
believe, if you had such a labour colony started it could be 
done at a very much lower expenditure ?—I believe it 
could be done at a very much lower expenditure. 


956. Have you any figure in your own mind what that 
expenditure would be ?—No, I should want to see what 
I could reduce expenses at Sandlebridge to. 


957. But it will always be a school; there will always 
have to be a teaching staff ?—Yes, but we shall have adults 
too. I think it could be done for £15 a head on the land. 


958. Have you read the Report of the Lincolnshire 
Guardians on the Belgian Labour Colony, which includes 
a large number of feeble-minded and lunatics as well ?— 
No. 


959. They have brought it down to £9 10s. ?—I am 
very glad to hear it. They do these things more cheaply 
abroad. 


960. They do not get meat at all there ?—I do not 
think that would matter. I thinkif they had a sufficiency 
of milk, and good vegetables, and oatmeal and bread 
and butter, they would do very well indeed. There are 
reasons why it would be desirable for them not to have 
meat. Our children at Sandlebridge do not get much 
meat ; they get a little, but not the epileptics. We do 
not give them any meat. 


961. In speaking about the rich feeble-minded you said 
everything leads us to suppose that there is the same 
proportion of feeble-minded among the rich as among 
the poor. You did not enlarge on that. There are some 
things which would not lead us to suppose that, for in- 
stance, the greater care of children, the exclusion of acci- 
dent cases, the greater prudence in marriage ?—I do not 
think there is any greater prudence in marriage. I have 
no reason to suppose it. I have in my mind at this 
moment very well-to-do people who married, first cousins, 
and three out of four children were imbeciles. Luckily 
they did not alllive. Thereisoneliving. — 


962. It is your matured opinion that it is the same 
among the rich as among the poor ?—It is my opinion, 
only it is not a question of knowledge to the same extent. 
I suppose it is known I take a great interest in this, and 
considerable numbers of privately» considered cases have 
been put before my notice, and others have been reported 
to me, and I have good reason to suppose that the evil 
is as great. I see no reason why it should not be, as 
things are to-day. I think it is very deplorable. I do 
not think there is any finer sense of morality in the matter 
amongst the rich than there is amongst the poor. 

963. You admit there is greater opportunity of taking 
eare of children and of women during child-bearing period 
and less risk of accidents. Surely that must have an 


important bearing on it ?—I doubt very much whether 
your society woman provides very much better conditions 
for her child than the working woman. It is a matter 
of opinion, I know. 


964. Yes, I am quite satisfied; that is your definite 
and strong opinion ?—It is my definite and strong opinion. 


965. (Dr. Needham.) Mr. Byrne has put very clearly 
the question of the provision of accommodation for 
idiots and imbeciles and lunatics. Is it a fact that you 
have applied to the Authorities, the Relieving Officer, or 
the Guardians, for places for imbeciles or idiot children, 
and that you have been told they could not take the im- 
beciles, they had no room ?—The particular case that is in 
my mind was this:—Last week as I was going from 
house to house to see the list of the imbeciles that had 
been returned to me, I found a poor woman with an 
epileptic lunatic boy, not a big boy, but very dangerous, 
I said this boy must be put under confinement, you 
must get him to the workhouse. She said, ‘‘I cannot. 
Dr. Skinner” (who is an able man) ‘‘ told me to send 
for the Relieving Officer, who would tell me what to do, 
and they sent for me to the Board of Guardians and they 
only told me I ought to be ashamed to be wanting to get 
rid of my child, as it was my business and nobody else’s 
to take care of it. I told them he would not stop in bed 
at night, but would get upand would not stop in the 
house.” She said: “‘The gentleman told me he had 
a boy who would not do as he was told, and he had to 
make him.” I said I would see about it when I went 
back, and I will. I believe in many places, in Birming- 
ham, for instance, there is considerably more difficulty 
than we have met with in Manchester. In fact, it is 
within my knowledge in Birmingham they have very 
much greater difficulty in inducing the proper authorities 
to take charge of these children. It is almost impossible 
for a woman situated as I am to act as intermediary 
between these poor souls and the Guardians. There ought 
to be some simple mode of procedure by which any parent 
who is really afflicted with a child like that should be 
able to put the child in a safe place of keeping. If the 
law exists I think the Guardians up and down the country 
want looking up very much indeed. I felt pretty sure that 
I could compel, but some doubt was thrown upon the 
question partly because of the difficulty that has 
arisen in compelling Guardians in Birmingham. I was 
determined to try it, and I am very glad to go back re- 
inforced in my opinion. 
difficulty in Manchester. I think if the parents had re- 
ported to Dr. Cox or to myself, we could have got him 
taken care of. I want to see it made more easy for 
parents. Certainly, in a great many instances, the fact 
that the parent would become a pauper stands in the 
way—just the very cases one would wish to relieve. If 
a man is a dissolute and disreputable creature he does 
not care whether he has a vote or not; it is just the 
man that cares about his vote that one would like to 
relieve. 
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966. (Mr. Hobhouse.) I want to ask you two or three 
general questions, and then one or two questions upon the 
evidence. . In the first place you told us the number of 
morally defective children was ten in) 1,000.. Am I to 
understand that that is ten in 1,000. of all the children 
with whom you have come in contact, or only ten in 1,000 
of the defective children ?—Ten in 1,000 of the defective 
children I meant. I cannot say I can produce exact 
statistics to prove that, but of those children whom I 
know (I have.seen over 1,100) there are not ten who could 
properly be termed morally defective. I wish somebody 
would find a better term for our use than ‘morally 
defective,” because it does not really express the condition 
of things. Out of the over 1,100 children whom I have 
seen personally, there are not ten who are morally defective 
in the ordinary accepted meaning of the word. 


‘967. I think you stated that the number of defective 
children would be something like 100,000 7—I quoted 
that from Mr. Dickinson’s paper. . I have his exact words. 


968. That is not quite the point. You agree in your 
experience it would be about 100,000 ?—I think it would 
probably be found to be more. Mr. Dickinson states in 
his paper that, taking the average, it would be found to 
be something like 180,000, but he believed that that 
would be an exaggeration, and he thought we should be 
putting it at a very moderate figure if we said 100,000 
defectives. I think so too. I thinksit would probably 
prove to be a very moderate figure. 


969. Would that be based upon an examination of the 
children in urban districts only, or in urban and rural 
districts ?—In urban and rural districts. I think it is 
probable that in the rural districts, though of course the 
number would not be so great, the percentage would be 
greater. ‘There is, generally speaking, a lower type of 
morality in the rural districts than in the urban, I think. 


970. Would that opinion be founded upon actual ex- 
perience ?—It is founded on my experience, but not upon 
definite experience. I lived for some years in Essex, and 
I came to the conclusion there, from knowing one district 
intimately, knowing every family in it, that there was a 
very great deal of weakness of intellect, and also of 
immorality. The same in the Isle of Wight. But at that 
time I was not collecting evidence, and I have no definite 
figures to offer. 


971. Referring to the evidence which you gave last 
time, will you look at question 802, and compare the last 
three or four lines of that with questions 946 to 951. You 
will see it is rather suggested that the Local Authority are 
@ little bit more backward than the ratepayers. Have 
you got any resolutions on the part of the Public Authority 
in Manchester supporting the views which you put before 
us as to the necessity of Special schools and classes, or 
have they done it without any formal resolutions or ex- 
pression of opinion ?—As regards the Education Authority, 
they have availed themselves, as far as funds and oppor- 
tunity permitted, of everything they could do under the 
Act oi 1899, excepting the buildixig of boarding schools, 
which was done privately. Every thing that was done 
by the Education Authority was done in a regular way 
by resolution. I have not the resolution here, but it went 


in this way: when the report was brought to the Edu- 
cation Authority, they sent us to inspect the London 
schools ; then some time was taken up in my making a 
special inspection of these 39,600 children, then Dr. 
Ashby presented his report, then the Education Authority 
(it was then the School Board) passed a resolution to have 
Special schools provided for those children. They then 
proceeded to build these Special schools. Excepting 
that more recently they have passed a resolution to build 
residential schools for epileptic children, and have taken 
a house in the country suitable for a residential school for 
cripples ; that exhausts what they have done excepting 
that they are constantly trying to extend their work. 
The action with regard to the boarding schools was. 
privately taken, and every action in that respect was 
taken by the Lancashire and Cheshire Society for the 
Permanent Care of the Feeble-minded, who collected the 
money and begged the land and built the schools, but 
they have worked in conjunction with the Education 
Authority, not only of Manchester but of Salford, and 
have now entered into a contract with the Cheshire 
County Education Authority to provide for their defective 
children. 


972. I may take it that on the whole the Manchester 
Authorities of one sort and another are fully alive to the 
importance of doing something in this matter ?—Fully 
alive—I think I can say so quite definitely. For instance, 
the late Chairman of the School Board is the Chairman 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire Society; the Director of 
Education in Manchester is the most efficient member of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Society’s Committee. The 
present Chairman of the Education Committee—i.at is 
Sir James Hoy—lends his assistance and authorityin every 
way to bringing the privately managed society and the 
other into working together. I think there is no doubt | 
that the Authority is fully alive, and would welcome any 
steps in that direction. 


973. One question upon 947—the last words of your 
answer. I want to ask you whether you think it would 
be desirable that before the children are made permanent 
inmates of a home of this sort, it would not be well to 
send them before some special Magistrate, who is ac- 
customed to deal with these cases and who would be in a 
position*to judge, quite apart from medical evidence, 
whether an order should be made for permanent deten- 
tion or not ?—The only objection to that seems to me to 
be, that with regard to the children of thoroughly re- 
spectable parents there is a strong feeling against going 
into a police court in any way at all—they would be apt to 
feel that they were in some way degraded. _ If it could be 
arranged that a Magistrate should receive them quite 
apart from the place in which criminals of any kind were 
seen, I think it might be avery desirable thing. Ido not 
think it is possible to too carefully safeguard the in- 
terests of these children in every way. 


974. Have you heard that there is in America what is 
called a ‘Children’s Magistrate” to whom questions 
affecting children are specially referred ?—Yes, that ques- 
tion is under consideration in Manchester, and I am very 
much hoping that there may be a chi‘dren’s court, 
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©°975. Is there in ‘America a ‘practice of sending to this 
Magistrate questions affecting feeble-minded children ?—~ 
I do not know with regard to feeble-minded children. In 
America, in some of the States, wherever a feeble-minded’ 
woman is found, any respectable citizen may report that, 
and have her before a Magistrate, and the Magistrate then 
asks for the opinion of two medical men, and if they are 
agreed that this woman is of feeble mind she is then 
placed in a home of detention, or what is commonly known 
as a “happy prison,” but I do not know how it works with 
regard to children. There are a very great many differ- 
ent ways of dealing with this question in America. Indiana 
has the most complete and satisfactory way of dea ing 
with them. There they do detain all feeble-minded 
females and are trying to get power to detain all feeble- 
minded males. 


976. I will leave that subject. In questions 807 and 
$10 you talk about something like 500 cases, but in ques- 
tion 837 you talk of 220 children. May I ask how many 
children are actually under the care of the Authorities in 
Manchester and the district ?—There are 220 in the day 
schools, and there are forty-four in the boarding schools, 
and for the purposes of this evidence I took those children 
as the basis of the family histories which I sent in because 
we had them, so to speak, under our hand. The other 
500 were seen in the winter of 1897 and 1898, and are 
now most of them adults, and with the exception of 
some half dozen who were very little and are now under 
care, they have gone. We have lost those children. 
They were all seen at the time by Dr. Ashby. 


977. Then there are actually under control of some 
sort or another about 300 children in Manchester and 
district ?—264, I think. That is apart from those who 
are in Poor Law schools. The Manchester Union has a 
large school at Swinton, and there they have a special 
department for feeble-minded children. I have been 
trying to find out, but have not yet found out, how 
many they have there. It runs to about forty, I believe, 
who are recognised as feeble-minded, but only in a 
easual kind of way. Then there are others, of course, 
in workhouses who are not counted in those figures, and 
there are a few others we board in different schools up 
and down the country—girls—perhaps a dozen. 


978. At what age would it be possible to pronounce a 
child to be feeble-minded. You said it was very impor- 
tant to get them as early as possible. At what age would 
they be distinguishable from other children ?—That 
depends very much on the degree of the feeble-mindedness 
and the physical characteristics that go with it. If you 
get a microcephalic child—a child whose head measure- 
ment at six years old is anything under seventeen inches— 
you may be pretty sure that that child will never become 

normal. I have known hydrocephalic children who have 
very big heads, who have not shown any mental trouble 
in later years. If you get what is known as a mongolian 
imbecile, any skilled medical man would be able to tell 
you at an early age, say five or six months old “this 
child will never become normal.” If, on the other hand, 
you get a child who looks very much indeed like other 
children in every respect, if at five it appears to be 
behind other children, you must wait awhile before you 
can be quite sure that it is going to turn out feeble- 
minded. 


979. Supposing it is advisable, as you suggest, to give 
these abnormal children nothing but manual teaching, 
how far can you carry that manual teaching. Would it 
eventually turn them into skilled workmen ?—That 
again depends very much upon the child’s own particular 
defects. Very remarkable results have been obtained 
from teaching children who are of a worse degree than 
feeble-minded. If you manage to attract their attention, 
and make them really love and enjoy the work they are 
doing, it is very remarkable what can be done with them. 
You can utilise their fingers and finger power to a very 
great extent. I have seen work done by feeble-minded 
girls which was really artistically beautiful. They can 
be taught to weave on hand-looms and to. produce 
work that really has a great saleable value, and is 
exceedingly beautiful, but it must always be done 
under supervision. Supposing you taught them for a 
year, and they acquired all the movements that were neces- 
sary, and then you left them to pursue that work them- 
selves, the chances are that at the end of six weeks they 
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would have forgotten, or at any rate have lost a very great 
deal of what they were doing—they would not persist. 


980. What would be the proportion of supervising 
attendants who would be necessary in the various refuge 
homes ?—Many fewer if there were powers of detention. 
That is .to say, if we had powers of detention, and these 
people knew that they had come there for life and no 
one could meddle with them, and if no sane, or semi- 
sane, parents could go and upset them, a smaller number 
of people would suffice to look after them, because they 
would be less restless, and the whole thing would be 
worked more smoothly. Up to eighteen or nineteen, there 
would be a larger proportion of supervisors necessary than 
there would be afterwards, 


981. At. all events, a very much smaller number of 
supervisors than are found necessary in a lunatic asylum ? 
—I have no experience of lunatic asylums, but I should 
suppose @ much smaller one, and a much smaller number 
than for epileptics. Wherever feeble-minded are  epi- 
leptic they require a much larger proportion of super- 
visors than those who are in fairly good health. 


982. Would that apply to imbeciles too ?—Do you 
mean imbecile epileptics ? 

983. That rather leads me up to a question I meant 
to havu put later. There are a great many terms used to 
refer to persons who are more or less insane—lunatics, 
idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded epileptics—I want to 
know, how far ean you in practice distinguish between 
all these various classes, outside the person who is per- 
manently insane ?—It is easy enough to distinguish be- 
tween the epileptics and the others. 


984. But the imbecile and the feeble-minded ?—There 
you require what.I always contend for, your skilled doctor. 


985. But in practice ?—In practice it is not: particu- 
larly difficult. - You could not lay down a rule which the 
unskilled person could apply, but in practice it is not 
difficult to distinguish. It really is a question of degree 
and not of kind. The imbecile is rather worse than the 
feeble-minded, the very bad feeble-minded borders on 
the imbecile, and I suppose again, we may say, the im- 
becile borders on the idiot. 


986. In the case of the imbeciles they would require 
a greater number of supervising atttendants than if they 
were feeble-minded ?—If they were of the tiresome kind. 
The people directing a wisely-managed imbecile asylum 
would sort them a little. Some imbeciles are no anxiety 
at all. They want watching, feeding, bathing, and 
looking after, but they are harmless, because they have 
no initiative and are in a feeble condition. Others are 
extremely mischievous and would require a great deal 
more attention. 


987. With regard to the present idiot asylums which 
you told us are refusing to take any but improvable cases, 
what is the cause of their refusal; is it a question of 
money ?—I do not think so. I think that it is a desire to 
make the best possible use, according to their views of 
the material at their command. If you take in feeble- 
minded children who are definitely improvable, you make 
a much better show on paper than if you take in idiots 
and imbeciles who are really certifiable. I think it arises 
from their desire to pass a large number of children 
through. I have been all through the Royal Albert 
Asylum twice from end to end. When I went through 
with the doctor he assured me there was not a case in the 
asylum that ought ever to be discharged. That is not the 
medical man who is there now. He was very much con- 
cerned to feel that they would be discharged. At that 
time they had more idiots, they were not quite so rigid 
as they are now, but they are getting increasingly rigid 
about refusing idiots and imbeciles. They will not, 
if they can possibly avoid it, admit an idiot or imbecile. 
Occasionaily they get some in by someone paying. They 
would take those that pay, no doubt, those that pay 
250 guineas a year, or something like that. 


988. The consequence is, if that practice is continued, 
that a large number of idiots who have been in the habit 
of being provided for, will be thrown upon the world ?— 
That is so. That is why I brought here a list of ninety- 
five whom I have marked “ rejects.’ They really show 
that in a most remarkable way. Quite recently a man 
brought to me two children; they are men twenty-four 
and twenty years old. They are about the size of chil- 
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dren of ten; they are cretins. They did not come under 994, It is obvious that at a certain point there is no 


notice early enough in their lives to be helped medically. 
They have been discharged from the Royal Albert, and 
the father tells me they can make no progress whatever. 
they are not improvable. He brings them to me, and. 
says: ‘‘ Will you take my boys at Sandlebridge?’* 
Personally, I should not object to take them at 
Sandlebridge—they are practically children, but the 
Education Authority will not allow me to have anyone 
of that age there with the little ones, and there is 
nowhere for those children to go. Then again there 
are these children I have now on this list of rejects. 
It is a very pitiful business, and I know that the same 
thing obtains in other towns. We have here a girl who 
is an epileptic, she is weak-minded, but not so very badly 
as some. Her father’s uncle and her father’s cousin 
want controlling ; one of her mother’s sisters is an epileptic, 
two of her mother’s brothers are epileptics. Nobody will 
accept that child because she is slightly epileptic, and she 
is also slightly fecble-minded. It is a combination 
of diseases that no one will touch. Next we come to a 
mongolian imbecile. He isavery big boy. I remember 
him very well indeed. I found him actually going to 
a Roman Catholic Girls’ School. He is a bearded man. 
He cannot be placed anywhere. We can stop him from 
going to the girls’ school, and we have, but it is a little 
bit hard, because there is nowhere else. Then, again, 
we come to an imbecile where the only family history is 
that the aunt was insane, and this boy has also a sister 
who is feeble-minded. We cannot place him anywhere. 
Then again we come to an epileptic imbecile No. 320. 
His father’s brother is in an asylum, his mother is an 
epileptic neurotic; both are teetotalers, the family is a 
teetotal family. In that particular instance the boy has 
gone to Winwick. He was so dangerous at seven years 
old that there was a risk of his killing children who were 
in the same street with him. To his father’s very great 
distress the boy has been sent to Winwick. He pays for 
him quite regularly and performs his duties properly to 
the poor child, but the father is a pauper till the boy 
is sixteen, which is still a matter of six years. He has no 
vote, and he is a man who has valued his vote. We could 
not place him at the Royal Albert because he had slight 
epilepsy. In his case the mental trouble was greater than 
the epilepsy. So it goes on. We have an epileptic im- 
becile whosé mother was defective and neurotic, and the 
mother’s father had religious mania. He is at home in 
his own house. Everyone of these children I have seen, 
and on everyone of them I have a definite medical opinion. 


989. With regard to what you just said, that the parents 
of these persons were teetotalers, I rather gather from 
your answers that you do not put down the disposition 
to feeble-mindedness, necessarily to drink ?—No. 

990. And that of the number of traceable cases, the 
cases of tendency to drink are certainly not more than 
two to one of cases of total abstinence ?—I should say 
so. We have been trying very hard to get definite his- 
tories with regard to drunkenness. It is not a very easy 
thing to get at, because people deny it, but we have been 
able in forty-three cases out of these 421 that I offer 
here, the rejects included, to find there was definite 
drunkenness, but in most of those cases there was also 
definite feeble-mindedness. In twenty-one cases we 
have a definite history of sobriety, and in the others quite 
as many of the parents appear to be respectable as appear 
to be the reverse. 

991. You cannot put it down to any particular cause ? 
—Only to heredity. It appears to be combined, as re- 
gards heredity, with deaf mutism and with epilepsy 
very markedly ; rarely with blindness. It does appear 
also to be combined with abnormal faculties, such as 
a great genius for music, or a great genius for mathe- 
matics. I have seen cases of both, and it has been very 
remarkable ; where there are what might be called the 


abnormal faculties, which are beyond the control of - 


the will, which are not acquired by study, it does appear 
that the offspring are abnormal in a less happy way. 

992. With regard to question 841, I take it, if you 
could obtain your wish, that that penalty would only 
be confined to feeble-minded paupers up to a certain age ? 
—It would be a very difficult thing to define at what age. 

993. I take it your object, in saying that, is to prevent 
the continuation of feeble-mindedness by immorality ?— 
Exac'ly. 


necessity to take precautions against that ?—It wou'd be 
a very cruel thing to detain people until they were of 
an age when they have got accustomed to everything . 
that was ahout them and then to turn them loose. I 
think that would involve the taking care of them past 
the age when they can be injurious to other people, and 
that would involve accepting responsibility for them for 
life. You could hardly take care of women or men 
until they were fifty, and then dismiss them. I do not 
think that would be possible. 

995. Therefore you would wish that all feeble-minded 
persons, once detained, should be detained for life ?— 
Yes, I would, very much, I think it is the only possible 
solution of the difficulty. I think that if we go on very 
much longer as we are, the difficulty will become almost 
too great to cope with. I think it can be handled now: 

996. With regard to your Sandlebridge school, is that 
practically in the country ?—Yes, it is three and a half 
miles from a railway station. 

997. Would it be an essential factor in any similar school 
that the building should always be in a rural district, 
or in the.country ?—I think it would be a very great 
advantage. For one thing it would lessen expense: 
It is a very expensive thing to keep a home for any class 
of child where rents are high. Then again the weakest 
of those children, those who have least capacity, can 
generally be taught to do something on the land. If 
they can do nothing else they can wheel wheel-barrows, 
and they are very happy so. Then their health is generally 
better in the country. I have thought it out in a 
great many directions, and I have a very strong feeling 
that farm life would offer a happy solution, especially if — 
one tried to make them live as far as possible upon that 
which they produced themselves. } 

998. I understand that you would rather discourage 
the visits of relatives ard friends ?—Yes, though there 
would be less objection if they were aware that the chil- 
dren could not be removed. -As a matter of fact, at - 
Sandlebridge, we allow a visit once a month because 
we do not think it is desirable that the parents should 
in any case feel that they are quite cut off from their 
children. There would be no objection to the once a 
month visit if they were certain that they could not 
remove them, and if due precaution were taken ayainst 
infection. The parents in most cases do not avail 
themselves of that permission. 

999. Have you got a copy of the agreement with the 
Cheshire County Councii ?—I have not got a copy now, 
but it is an exactly similar agreement to that which the 
Education Authorities enter into in agreeing to send chil- 
dren to blind asylums and deaf and dumb asylums. It 
is rather complicated with regard to the repayment of 
the loan in case of the schools being wound up, and the 
percentage which is to be deducted ; that is to say, the 
Cheshire County Council is to give us £2,000. If within 
a certain number of years we cease to keep such a school, 
we should be bound to pay to the Cheshire County Council 
the loan they have paid to us, minus so much ; otherwise 
it is perfectly straightforward. We agree to give them 
the first choice of so many beds ; we do not pledge our- 
selves to keep them vacant. 


1000. You could perbaps put in the agreement ?—I 
think I could, if it were convenient to do so. I will ask 
our Director of Education, who manages that part of it 
for me. (The Agreement was subsequently sent in. Vide 
Appendix Papers, p. 648, post.) We have a similar agree- 
ment with Salford, who made us a small loan for furnish- 
ing, and with Bolton; We keep for them, in one case, five 
beds, and in another two. . 


1001. With regard to payment, on which you laid great 
stress, will you refer to question 865, and then look at 
question 920. Do you think that in all the cases, or 
practically all the cases of which you have actual cognis- 
ance, the parents or relations could pay ?—Yes, I do think 
so. I hold very strong opinions about that. I judge 
rather, from the fact that money is always forthcoming, 
if the parents want to have it forthcoming. For instance, 
I had a child sent down to Sandlebridge, and the oflicer 
who collects the money for the Education Authority, found 


‘great difficulty in getting something for that particular 


child, but the relatives found no difficulty in coming down, 
seven strong, and paying Is. 11d. fare each, to see the child, 


With regard to Hague Street, which is really a typical case. 
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it is in a very poor part of the town, we deal with a very low 
type of child, and the parents are themselves of a very low 
type ; many of them are not in regular work, and they are 
careless, dirty, and just what you would wish parents not 
to be, but by insisting we rescue those pennies, and I believe 
the pennies come there rather than to the public hovse. 
_ People are not generally cruel; it is that they are careless, 
and sooner than let their children go hungry they will find 
‘the pence. If they know the pence are forthcoming, then 
anybody may find them. 


1002. How many pence do you get a week on the average? 
—It varies, but there are from fifty to seventy stop- 
ping every day to dinner, and it is a penny a day. Asl 
say, the teachers have discretion, I have got them to see my 
point of view, and they have been trying to work these 
parents up so as to get: them more careful all round, and 
they have power, if it happens to be a very bad day, 
to sometimes keep the children who would otherwise go 
home. Perhaps they will keep half-a-dogen whom 
they would send home if it were not a very wet day, 
and perhaps those children won’t have their pence. It 
has worked very well in other respects. The fact that we 
have asked them for the pence makes them more careful 
about their children’s clothes. 


1003. I am afraid I misunderstood the object of this 
payment. I thought it was originally a payment towards 
the maintenance of the feeble-minded children; now I 
understand it is a payment for dinners ?—That is in the 
day school; there are two sorts of payments. In the 
residential school the parents are supposed to pay what 
they can afford, just as they do when wesend children to 
deaf or blind schools, and the Education Authority pays 
~ so much towards the maintenance of the child, and then 
collects from the parents such a sum as they think proper. 
We have children at Sandlebridge whose parents pay six- 
pence. From Salford I am afraid we have some whose 
parents are not paying anything. We have one whose 
father is paying £25 a year—that is as much as we ask— 
and we have another whose father is paying 5s, a week 
and finding his boy in clothes. It is mostly from sixpence 
to a shilling a week that is asked. The Officers tell me 
that they are fairly successful in getting it, but that money 
does not come so immediately under my notice as the 
money which is collected for dinners in the day school. 


1004. How far are these payments to which you have 
referred voluntary payments or payments made under a 
. Magistrate's order ?—They are not made under a Magis- 
trate’s order. 


1005. Or under the order of the School Board ?—They 
are made under the order of the School Authority. 


1006. It is not quite a voluntary payment ?—No. 


1007. It is a payment which, if it were refused, could 
be enforced ?—Well, we should try to enforce it. It is 
reported under the same heading as the payment made 
for blind and for deaf mute children. There are always 
a few bad debts to be written off, but we get a very fair 
percentage. 


1008. As a matter of practice, you have no difficulty 
in getting a contribution from the parents towards the 
maintenance of the child ?—I should not like to say no 
difficulty, because a good deal of pains has to be taken, 
_ but if pains are taken the money can generally be got. 


1009. (Mr. Greene.) Have you formed any estimate 
of the number of feeble-minded or imbecile persons that 
would have to be provided for in the Manchester district 
alone 7?—If we were to deal with it to-morrow I think 
we should have to provide at once for a thousand children, 
at least ; with regard to the adults it would be extremely 
difficult to state. 


1010. More than the thousand, or less than that ’— 
I am really not speaking from knowledge, but knowing 
that those 500 children are now adults, for the most part in 
Manchester and the neighbourhood, I think, probably if 
we took all the feeble-minded off the streets, or from what 
they are doing now, we should want accommodation for 
1,000 feeble-minded adults too, but that would not ke fresh 
accommodation ; those people are being provided for by 
the rates in one way or another. 


1011. Then you would put the aggregate of feeble- 
minded and imbecile people in Manchester at 2.000 ?— 
I think it would probably be quite that. 
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1012. Have you had your attention directed to the 
Report of the Census of 1901 ?--I saw it at the time, but 
I do not remember it. 


1013. I dare say you are aware that in the Census of 
1901 they introduced an inquiry, for the first time, with 
reference to feeble-minded persons ’—Yes, I am. 


1014. Previously, the word used had been “‘ idiot’? ?— 
Yes, I remember that. 


1015. If your estimate is 2,000, might I ask have you 
any remark to make on the return which is made in the 
census of 585 feeble-minded and imbecile people for 
Manchester only ?—I think it is quite inadequate. You 
see I have personal knowledge of 1,100 in Manchester 
to-day. 

1016. Children ?—Children and adults. I have the 
proportion. 1,134 are cases in Manchester and the 
neighbourhood. The neighbourhood includes two out- 
lying districts. In Manchester there were 523 boys, 182 
men, 294 girls, 135 women. 


1017. In what year is that ?—Unless some of those have 
died, and I have not had notice of it, that is now. Jam 
quite aware that I have not nearly exhausted it. I am 
adding to this list constantly. 


1018. Pursuing the same subject, have you noticed 
what the number of feeble-minded and insane persons 
is throughout the whole of England in the census returns ? 
—I have not got the figures here, but I did notice it. 


1019. 132,654, it is returned ?—As feeble-minded, and 
idiot and insane? I remember noting at the time that 
it is a wholly inadequate return. May I correct myself. 
That list of 1,134 includes the “‘rejects,”’ the imbeciles and 
idiots who are not in asylums. I have them also in that 
list. 


1020. You were good enough to refer us to the figure of 
100,000 which was the estimate of Mr. Dickinson, for feeble- 
minded children only ?—I think he said not feeble-minded 
children only, but of all feeble-minded. I have Mr. 
Jickinson’s exact words here. 


1021. I observe Mr. Dickinson says, “I took it at 
100,000, based on calculations from the London School 
Board”? ?—Mr. Dickinson says, ‘‘ These calculations if 
applied to the total population of England and Wales 
would give numbers varying between 180,000 and 330,000. 
I think, however, such figures would be considerably 
above the real facts, but I believe I shall not be exaggerat- 
ing if I say that we have in England and Wales in addition 
to the 110,000 certified lunatics another 100,000 who 
certainly are not mad, but as certainly are not sane.” 


1022. In the census return I observe they give as the 
total of imbeciles and feeble-minded from childhood 
10,254. Do you think that is an adequate return 7—I 
think it is totally inadequate. Unless some skilful 
person is making an inquiry, children do not get returned 
as feeble-minded, and grown-up people do not, unless they 
are certifiable. 


1023. I was suggesting the census, for this reason, that 
there was an obligation on every house-holder to make a 
return in reference to deaf, dumb, feeble-minded, and 
so on ?—They won't do it. 


1024. In order to form a notion of what provisiom 


might have to be made, as a suggestion from this Com- 
mission, I want to see what means we have of estimating 
the number to be provided for. I am offering the 
suggestion as to whether the census of 1901 would be any 
guide to us ?—I do not think it would. I think a far 
better guide would be the children in special classes. 


1025. That would not include adults?—No. 


1026. If we are to make provision for adults, have you 
any suggestion as to how we could get an estimate of the 
number of adults that would have to be provided for ?— 
There are two sources which might very usefully be 
examined into: one is the feeble-minded in workhouses. 
I think if an adequate return could be made of the feeble- 
minded in workhouses, that you would arrive at some 
remarkable conclusions. The other is the feeble-minded 
in prisons. 

1027. I happen to have here the reference to the feeble- 
minded in workhouses, as they were returned by the 
census of 1901, and I find that the insane, feeble-minded 
and idiots in workhouses in 1901 were 14,972. Would 
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that be more or less than you thought ?—I should think 
less, probably, because most of those, unless they have 
somebody very intelligent at the head of the workhouses, 
weuld be very bad cases. They would be those that 
were remarkable in their badness, so that they could be 
noted. I find it is not generally understood what is 
meant by feeble-minded. People will tell you “ He is a 
bit queer, but he is not feeble-minded,” thinking that you 
are expecting to find some very marked evidence of 
imbecility or idiocy. I have a town in my mind, and the 
Authorities of that town said, when they were asked, 
that there were no feeble-minded children in the town. 
Partly because of what has been done in Manchester, and 
partly because this Commission is sitting, that particular 
town—which I would rather not give the name of—has 
now applied to me to know if I will make arrangements 
to take their feeble-minded at Sandlebridge. 


1028. What I was trying to get was a means of ascer- 
taining the total number that have to be provided for, 
because if there are to be schools and colonies one would 
like to know how many there should be all over England, 
and subsequently we should have to see who ought to 
provide for them. I wanted to get some definite figures, 
or some basis, on which the computation should be made. 
You disregard the census ?—I do not think the cersus 
would tell. I think if you were to take, as a beginning, 
the feeble-minded people who were about to pass out 


of school at the age of sixteen, they will be adults for . 


educational purposes within a year, then if you were 
to get a return of the feeble-minded, not merely adults 
and imbeciles, but feeble-minded, in the workhouses, 
then if you were to get the number of feeble-minded 
criminals, I think you would reach, not all, but very 
nearly all. Tf the Education Act is properly put in 
force (at present it is not put in force, a very small pro- 
portion of the children are dealt with under the Edu- 
cation Act) it should within the course of a few years 
sweep in all those who will be feeble-minded, and I 
presume not even this Commission, though we would 
wish it, would think of making adequate provision, 
at once, for all the feeble-minded. The thing will have 
to be done, I imagine, by degrees. It seems as if we 
were offering the country an enormous new burden 
to bear, but it really is not that. If the workhouses 
could be relieved of the feeb!e-minded ‘‘ins and outs,” 
and if the prisons could be relieved of the feeble-minded 
who are committed, like poor old Jane Cakebread was, 
a matter of 600 times in the course of her life (at any 
rate some hundreds) the country would be bearing its 
burden in a much easier and much more humane way. 


1029. Have you considered the way in which the 
children of the middle class, or of the rich can be dealt 
with ?—Yes. : 

1030. Would you suggest a labour colony for them ? 
—Undoubtedly, for their own sakes, one would suggest 
it, but I should think that the proper course to take 
with those who can provide for their own children would 
be that they should notify the trouble and show that 
they were taking proper precautions in the way of segre- 
gation and care during the child’s life. It would not 
be right, for one thing, to put the burden of those children 
upon the State ; and for another thing it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to enforce their being sent away. At 
the same time if a parent wished to send his child to a 
labour colony I think it should be made possible for 
him to do so on his paying a proper sum. 


1031. And being kept amongst people of his own 
station ?—Not necessarily. These children are all of 
one station. After a few months there would be very 
little difference. ; 


1032. Do you think it would be a practical suggestion 
to make, that the children of the middle class should 
be liable to be sent, contrary to their parents’ wish, 
to a labour colony to be mixed with the children of the 
pauper class ?—No, I do not think it would, but I think 
the parent should be called upon to show that he is 
taking proper precautions, 


1033. How would you, practically, make each parent 
give the necessary return, so that it could be ascertained ? 
—Would it not be possible that doctors should notify 
cases as they do with other véry serious diseases ? 

1034, In the case of a doctor who is called in to see 
a diseased child he may be easily made to account for 


EVIDENCE ; 


the existence of the disease in that particular case, but 
when there is no obligation to show the feeble-minded 
child to the doctor he would have no knowledge of it ?— 
No, and it is very easy to conceal a feeble-minded child 
amongst the poor. You might say it would be easy 
to conceal a case of smallpox. There is no obligation 
on the parent. 


1035. I do not mean absolute concealment, but unless - 


a child were ill there would be no necessity for the doctor 
to see the child at all at the age when it might be desir- 
able, in the child’s interest, to report it as feeble-minded ? 
—I think it would be a very good point for the lawyers 
to consider how they could frame some law which would 
be applicable to the rich as well as the poor. 


1036. If the Education Acts were to be enforced, the 
Education Authorities would have the knowledge ?— 
They would have the knowledge of Elementary school 
children, but not of those that did not go to Elementary 
schools. It seems to me a difficult point. : 


1037. Have you any suggestion which you could 
make for dealing with the, possibly very numerous, 
class of imbecile children amongst the middle class ?— 
I think that it would be quite a proper thing if some 
institutions were founded where such children might 
be received at a moderate rate of payment. I do not 
wish to suggest for a moment that the various doctors 
who have homes for these children ask an immoderate 
rate, but they give the children a very great deal, and 
they quite properly ask a very large sum. It is within 
my knowledge that there are cases of very great hardship 
amongst the clergy, amongst doctors, and amongst 
people whose income varies perhaps from £500 to £600 
or £700 a year, who would gladly put their child in some 
safe home if they were sure the child would be kindly 
treated. It is exceedingly difficult to find such a place, 
especially now that the asylums are objecting to receiv 
children of an unimprovable type. 


1038. Have you considered whether these colonies 
should be an Imperial or a local burden. Should it 
bs put upon the rates or paid for from the National 
Exchequer ?—That again is a question that I should 
like to leave to people qualified to answer it—at any rate, 
I should like to ask a great deal of advice before I offered 
an opinion. It might press too hardly on some districts 
if it were left entirely to the rates. 


1039, Is the County Council, in your judgment, the 
best Local Authority to deal with this, or do you think 
the Guardians should be the persons to deal with it, 
or the Education Authority ?—I think the County Council 
or the Town Council should be the Authority for the 
simple reason that the whole thing could then be made 
so much more consecutive. If the 1899 Act was made 
compulsory on Authorities then the Education Authority 
would be compelled to provide instruction and care 
for these children up to the age of sixteen. Then it 
would be a very simple matter to have a further com- 
mittee of the Town Council or the County Council which 
should take on those children after the age of sixteen. 
It would not be an altering of Authorities. I do not 
see why we should put this burden upon the Guardians. 
I have a very strong feeling that illness of any kind 
should not mean pauperism, necessarily, and this is 
a terrible misfortune; it is the worst misfortune that 
can come upon anybody. I think the County Council 
could deal with it more properly than Boards of Guardians. 


1040. At the age of sixteen would your system involve 
the Authority making up its mind as to life-long deten- 
tion ?—I think before the age of sixteen. It-would vary 
very much in individual children. I know children of 
nineteen who are quite harmless, and others who at 
fourteen ought to be removed from their fellows. 


1041. I understand you think there might be a system 
of triennial certification ?—I think that would be a good 


~ plan. 


1042. At the age of sixteen, the age of emancipation 
it would pass to this Board to send it to this home :— 
Yes, or school or colony. 

1043. When it is there would you have still a triennial 
certification ?—I think practically it would meet people’s 
objection to certifying for life. It would also involve 
very careful inspection. 


1044. What system of inspection, on the part of the 
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Government, so as to protect the interests of the child, 
do you suggest should be made ?—The most minute that 
can be devised. 


1045. Government inspection ?—Government inspec- 
tion. I do not think where feeble-minded persons are 
concerned, that inspection could be too careful. 


1046. Or too frequent ?—Or too frequent, or too unex- 
pected. If there is a trouble arises, and it is a question 
between an official and a feeble-minded person, itis so easy 
to say the feeble-minded person is in the wrong, because 
who is going to take his word ? I think outside inspection 
from some central Authority is absolutely necessary, and 
it should be frequent, careful and unexpected. 


1047. Then, unless we can ascertain the number of per- 
sons to be provided for, and therefore the number of homes 
that would be wanted, it is impossible for us to estimate 
the cost at all ?—It involves so many figures. It is re- 
moving the cost from one institution to another in a great 
many cases. Supposing the workhouses had all their 
feeble-minded cleared out and put in a labour colony, 
these feeble-minded would, after a very short period of 
detention, become much more remunerative, they would 
be less costly, I should say, than they are now. It 
would seem an enormous cost to say you must provide 
for so many feeble-minded at such a cost each, but then 
people would have to consider that, as it is, so many fewer 
feeble-minded were being provided for in a more costly 
way. 

1048. In dealing with persons who are to be kept in 
the labour colonies, what means of punishment, of control, 
they being adults, would you allow to be exercised ?— 
It would be more difficult in the case of those who were 
taken as adults. With those who are taken as children 
the necessity for punishment is extremely small. You 
can run them into any groove, and very small rewards 
and, very small punishments would suffice. If to-morrow 
we could take the paupers and criminals some very rigid 
discipline would be necessary for afew years. That again 
would be a proper question for the Prison Authorities 
to consider. With regard to those who were under care 
from their youth up, a very slight measure of punishment 
would be necessary. ; 


1049. What kind of punishment, does it occur to you, 
could, with any humanity, be administered to an adult 
who has been guilty of personal improper conduct or 
refused to work or was disobedient or mutinous in the 
establishment ?—It would depend, again, very much 
upon the physique of the person. If he were a great brutal, 
eruel-hearted person, probably physical punishment 
would be the best. If he were one of those people who 
can only be made to feel through feeling pain, probably 
that would be the best. If, on the other hand, he could be, 
as many of these people can be, easily reached through 
' his emotions, it would be probably sufficient to disgrace 
him in some way. Then again, if it were necessary for 
the care of the others, there would undoubtedly have to 
be seclusion. It might be necessary to have something 
in the way of cells. I am speaking of those who have 
been allowed to become criminals or paupers. 


1050. With reference to marriage do you suggest that 
there should be any Statutory restraint on the marriage 
of persons who are found by a medical man to be feeble- 
minded ?—Yes, certainly. 

1051. In what way would that come about. While 
such a person was in a labour colony or under restraint 
marriage would be impracticable ?—Exactly. 


1052. Take the case of a person who is not in one of 
those colonies, for some reason, how would you prevent 
marriage ?—Well, there is a very wide-spreading State 
Church, might it not be the duty of the parsons to satisfy 
themselves that the persons to be married were fit and 
proper persons to be married ? It isa difficult question ; I 
think very wise heads would have to come together. I may 
quote to you one case which has been reported to me, 
where a man at eighteen years old was playing with tin 
soldiers on the floor like a great baby, and at twenty-one, 
in order to have an heir to the property that man was 
married. His wife has left him now, and there are three 
young children. Such a thing as that ought to be im- 
possible in a civilized country. 

1053. Had that man been found by Inquisition to be 
out of his mind the marriage would, under an old Statute, 
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have been void altogether. Is it your suggestion that a 
certification of a doctor, without being followed by an 
Inquisition, should be sufficient to invalidate the mar- 
riage ?—Would a doctor be sufficient; or should it in 
such a case be passed through legal hands as well ? 


1054. Is everybody who comes to the altar to be’ pre- 
pared with certificates that he is sane? How could we 
work out the idea practically ?—I think the lawyers and 
the doctors will have to put their heads together and 
consider that question. I think it is beyond me 


1055. Have you found there are many of these imbecile 
children who are bastards ?—Yes. 


1056. A very large proporiion ?—No, not a very large 
proportion, but a certain proportion. Of these children 
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on whom I have made a special report I think ten are: 


illegitimate, 


1057. The mothers being inmates of workhouses ?—- 


Not necessarily 
- 1058. Has your attention been called to the state of 


the law with reference to the protection of women, who- 


are imbecile, from assault and improper overtures and 
so on ?—-No; I can say definitely that it does not work, 
whatever the law may happen to be. 

1059. You mean that those unhappy creatures are 
made the victims of impure men ?—Undoubtedly. I 
have known cases. 


Also, I think one must bear in mind,. 


in very many cases which are returned of assault and. 


indecency the man is the feeble-minded one and is as 


much under the control of his animal passions as the 


woman; and perhaps more so. It comes just as much 
through the fathers as through the mothers. 


1060. (Dr. Donkin.) I think you have shown by your 
answers to Mr. Hobhouse that you have studied the 
medical side of the question and are thoroughly acquainted 
with the difficulty of making an absolute division between 
idiots, feeble-minded and imbeciles. I should like to ask 
what, in your opinion, would be the best medical ma- 
chinery by means of which persons, children and others, 
could be technically decided to be feeble-minded, or 
rather should be detained by reason of feeble-minded- 
ness ?—I think, taking again the Act of 1899 as a basis, 
it would be desirable in every case where that Act was 
applied to have one skilled medical man who should 
know normal children especially well, who should see 
every child who is admitted into the Special schools, 
and that it should be his business. I do not, think we 
can properly delegate this to just any medical man. that 
comes along. I know that is the opinion of many medical 
men. I have had the pleasure and honour of working 
with a good many medical men now and they have told 
me that they were not at all aware, until they came to: 
study the question, that there was anything like this 
amount of feebleness of mind, and that it was not until 


they had been studying it for some time that they” 


became familiar with the different types of it; and I 
should like to see every Education Authority compelled 
to appoint one skilful, wise, medical man through whose 


hands every child should pass, or, of course, in case of 


necessity as it would be in London, more than one. I 
think the Education Authority would be the best author-. 
ity, and the same medical man, no doubt, could serve 
the committee of the County Council which would deal 
with adults. 


1061. Would you like to see all the various districts 
officered as Manchester is officered by Dr. Ashby ?—I 
should like it very much. The Education Authority pro- 
vides for the skilful help of some wise person who is 
educational as well, but a wise doctor who knows children 
pretty well can form a fair estimate of what should be the 
normal respons: ofachild. I think we should guard children 
against being judged by anything but their response. 
As I have said in the case of microcephalic children, you 
can generally tell pretty well. In the case of mongolian 
imbeciles you can tell, but it is not fair to put down a 
child as feeble-minded, because it has a high-roofed palate, 
or because it does not hold out its hand in a particular way 
when it is told to, or because it is under shot or over 
shot or even crippled in different ways. There is a risk 
of our getting into the hands of fa idists. 


1062. Would you have each child judged by its conduct 
rather than by its marks ?—Yes, and I think every child 
should be examined verbally as well as more or less looked 
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at. There is one thing that is very remarkable always. 
Tf a child at seven or eight has defective speech, it does 
seem as if it almost invariably went, unless it is merely 
stammering, with some defect of brain. Otherwise, one 
finds children who are most peculiar in appearance who 
are quite normal in intellect. 


1063. From your large experience now of these institu- 
tions that you are connected with, what, in your opinion, 
is the proportion of those, including the best of the higher 
grade of feeble-minded, who might be expected after a 
certain time to shift for themselves, to earn their own living 
without supervision ?—If you put it that way, to earn 
their living, I dare say perhaps after careful training one 
fourth might earn their living; of the better ones perhaps 
one-fourth of the whole, but I do not think that is the test 
for discharging them. 


1064. Without supervision, I mean ?—Yes, even without 
supervision, to earn their living. It would be a poor living. 
I do know feeble-minded people who will earn a poor 
living and who are perhaps on that account more danger- 
ous because they are more likely to marry. I think that 
that is a dangerous test to put. In various places those who 
are regarded as improvable would vary a good deal. In 
Manchester, as you know, we have a very careful system 
of admission. Of 260 cases who are in school now, there 
is only one child who is, or ever can be, normal unless some 
of our cretins improve so under the thyroid treatment that 
they become more or less normal. That is a child who is not 
sufficiently deaf to be sent to a deaf mute asylum, therefore, 
we have taken her in to save her speech, but she is not of 
weak intellect. She is the exception. If you take a child of 
seven who is only slightly feeble-minded, when it is very 
carefully trained up to the age of fourteen or fifteen or 
sixteen it is possible to teach them hand work by which 
they may earn a living. Some of our boys can earn their 
living by caning chairs, but they are not on that account 
less dangerous, but more dangerous. 


1065. There is a proportion of about 25 per cent. who 
might be able to earn their living, who would be dangerous? 
—Yes, that might be able to earn their living in a sort of a 
way. 

1066. What proportion are there who would not be 
dangerous ?—Not any one. One sees the continuity of 
this evil; one cannot but see that if this question had 
been taken in hand in the last generation it would be a 
much smaller one. 


1067. (Mr. Loch.) You referred to a small home for 
feeble-minded women who had been to the workhouse and 
had illegitimate children. Do you know any other home 
like that round England ?—No, I believe there is no such 
home any where else in England. 


1068. If the County Council were to step in and deal 
with this whole class, would you say it was the proper 
Authority to deal with that class too ?—Yes, I think so. 
I think it would be a pity to divide the Authority. I think 
if the whole class.of feeble-minded can be dealt with by 
one Authority it would be better and even though I know 
the home and know how beautifully it is managed, I have 
a strong feeling that it would be less costly in the country, 
and the girls would be happier and better if they were in 
the country and at a labour colony. 


1069. With regard to the question of the avoidance of 
marriage, | suppose we have now a great mass of evidence 
ecming from the schools, of the earlier history of children 
which constitutes practically a new factor in legislation on 
that head ?—Yes, I think there is such a mass of evidence, 
and I think also that it is nothing like complete. For 
instance, as regards this list which I have brought, we tried 
our best to get at the family history, but since I was here 
last I have found a family history in a case where it was not 
suspected, If the same people are seeing children from 
week to week and confidence is got, the family histories 
come out. The first impulse of many people 1s to deny 
any family history at all, but further knowledge brings it 
out, When people are aware that the whole trouble is 
being dealt with, not as a disgrace, but as an illness, I think 


that one arrives at a much more valuable history than we 
have now. 


1070. It would be in the better class of cases where you 
think there should be some notifigation required ?—Yes, I 
should be very glad if it could be comnelled. T mentioned 
a case last week where the grandmother wags an authoress, 
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and almost all the members of the family were feeble- 
minded except the daughter, and the mother is most 
anxious that she should marry. I have no doubt the girl 
will marry within the course of a very few years. The 
mother says she will be happier married. 


1071. As to discriminating and ascertaining who are 
feeble-minded, is it possible to deal with the question of 
the number without the help of two or three medical men 
who have specially studied the class and made at any rate 
a sufficient preliminary investigation in certain Unions, 
particularly the Poor Law ?—No, I do not think it would 
be possible. I think the medical men selected to do that 
work should not of necessity be only specialists, they 
should have a very complete knowledge of normal people 
too. 


1072. Our present figures are practically valueless, you 
would say ?—I think so. I think they are so incomplete. 
I think in Manchester we are beginning to get at figures 
which are valuable. Supposing that we get the figures for 
Manchester or for Birmingham, it would not of necessity 
follow that those figures were applicable to all England. 


1073. You look forward to getting what would be suffi- 
cient figures for Manchester ?—Yes. 


1074. Particularly in relation to the Poor Law ?—I 
have not personally touched that question in Manchester 
yet, but I think we may get it in the course of a few years. - 


1075. You referred to the Sandlebridge Home, and 
said that it cost £27 10s. Od. less rent, per child ?—Yes, we 
have no rent to pay. 


1076. Could you say what the capital expenditure for 
50 children would be ?—The present schools cost £112 a 
bed, and the new schools will cost £80 a bed—the new 
schools we are about to put up. 


1077. Is that because you find you can manage it 
cheaper ?7—Yes, we can manage it more cheaply. For 
one thing we are putting up semi-detached buildings, and 
for another thing we are dispensing with an architect ; 
one of our committee has been our architect. 


1078. Judging from your experience, some figure be- 
tween £80 or £100 should meet the cost per bed, even in a 
colony arrangement ?—Yes. We have not paid for our 
land: I should think about £90 a bed should do it, es- 
pecially if it were where land was cheap. 


1079. To come to the adults, do you think that would 
be equally so in the case of the adults—£90 capital ex- 
penditure ?—I think it might be less. In a school we 
have to comply with the regulations of the Board of 
Education. We have to provide school-rooms as well as 
living rooms for the children. If one were starting an 
institution for adults only, there would be no school- 
room. The cost of the school-room is included here. 


1080. With regard to the grant that you get from the 
Cheshire County Council, that is for children that are de- 
fective ; they give it as an Education Authority ?—They 
give it as an Education Authority. 


1081. Do you know any County Council making provi- 
sion for defective children under the general term“ idiot ” ? 
—No, I donot. Ihave not been able to find that any are 
doing so. I know that Surrey is making a number of en- 
quiries, but I do not think that they propose to go further 
than those who are dealt with by the Act of 1899. 


1082. At present am I right in saying that neither 
through the County Councils nor in any other way is there 
any provision made for these people after 16 or 18 ?— 
Nothing but the Poor Law. 


1083. Therefore all these cases now are gravitating to 
the Poor Law ?—They are all gravitating to the Poor 
Law. When they become quite impossible at home, even 
the parents, however respectable, try to get them taken 
by the Poor Law. 


- 1084. and the Poor Law have no arrangements gener- 
ally, except the workhouse or the infirmary ?—No. 


1085. Have you found these cases boarded out, either 
as children or adults ?—I have only known one case, and 
that was a case of a child of very well-to-do parents. My 
friend Miss Walton Evans, who is a Local Government 
Board Inspector, has been giving very special attention 
to the boarding out of these children, and she will be able 
to tell you. In Scotland they are boarded out, and im- 
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beciles and feeble-minded are boarded out. Tiere is a children, because, as I understand, the children in the jyiss Mary 
very great division of opinion as to whether it is a wise Elementary schools froma very early age to the time when = Dendy. 
plan or not. There is quite a controversy about it. I they become adults are under constant supervision ?—Yes, 


think myself it is a most dangerous thing. 


1086. (Mr. Burden.) In reply to Mr. Hobhouse, you 
told the Commission that you thought that the number 
of supervisors might be less in institutions for feeble- 
minded than in asylums. Tne number of attendants at 
asylums to the inmates works out at about one to every 
ten inmates. Would you think that less than that would 
be sufficient for the weak-minded ?7—For weak-minded 
adults, I think so; especially if they had passed through 
the preliminary stages of being educated from childhood 
upwards. I was so impressed with the fact that it is an 
exceedingly difficult thing to reclaim the weak-minded 
who has come to grief that in our schools at Sandlebridge 
we do not attempt to deal with others than those we can 
take in young enough to form their habits, I am quite 
sure my children, when they are grown up [and they are 
nearly grown up, some of them now] would only need such 
supervision as is necessary to direct them, but if you 
take feeble-minded straight from the streets, straight from 
the gaols, and straight from the workhouses you would 
need a very much larger proportion of attendants than 
that, because they would have such bad habits. 


1087. Anything less than one to ten would mean you 
would have to have fifty inmates and only two or three 
persons to look after them. There must be time for 
some to be off duty ?—One in ten would be five. 


1088. With one off duty it would leave four ?—In the 
case of the ordinary feeble-minded that would be 
enough. 


1089. That would be the same as in the asylums ?— 
I really believe that fewer than that would be enough. I 
feel sure that if I could take a little farm in Essex where I 
could pass on my boys, that one respectable, thoroughly 
good man could take charge of twenty-five or thirty boys 
and manage them perfectly. They do not want nursing, 
If they are such children as want nursing, they should. 
be in a hospital. They could be set about their daily 
work, and would do about three-quarters as much as an 
ordinary person. After they have been broken in I do 
not think there would be the least difficulty in one man 
managing each house, or one woman. ‘The question 
comes in of relief, so there would always have to be two, 
because you could never leave the children to themselves. 


1090. You told Mr. Loch the cost of building, including 
land, you thought would work out at about £90 a bed in 
the case of infants, and in the case of adults possibly less. 
I think you based that opinion on the idea that no school- 
rooms would be required for the adults, whereas they are 
required for the infants ?—Yes. 


1091. But you would have to provide workshops, would 
you not ?—Not if they were living on the land. That is 
one thing I feel very strongly about. If we have a work- 
shop and set them to tailoring and shoe-making we get a 
protected industry competing with outside industries 
where there is no special protection, but if you put them 
on the land there is no necessity for a work-shop. There 
are the barns and sheds and the rest of it, the outside 
farm buildings, but the people would live a normal natural 
life. 


1092. Those farm buildings, sheds, etc., would cost 
money the same as school rooms ?7—Yes. I was thinking 
of acquiring them, I was thinking of the fact that at this 
moment we have just signed a lease of a farm which is to 
eost us £25 a year and repairs. There will be room for 
ten boys and their superviser. There is stabling for 
twenty cows, there are sheds, etc., and we can rent the 
whole for £25. 


1093. You would have to provide more floor space for 
adults than for children, so that that might make your 
buildings somewhat more expensive ?—I have not con- 
sidered it so. We have provided on the ground of pro- 
viding more space for the children than we should, neces- 
sarily, for the adults. We have taken rather more than 
the hospital area for each child, thinking it is very much 
healthier. 


1094. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) I should like to have the 
advantage of your very great experience in this matter on 
the question of detention. I gather from your evidence 
that you have no difficulty in your mind at all about the 


they should be. 


1095. Therefore there will be no practical difficulty in 
the transition period as to whether they are fit subjects for 
detention or not ?—Not at all. 


1096. Then with regard to the adults, it seems to me there 
might possibly be more difficulty—the adults who have not 
been under observation. Can you from your experience 
suggest any way in which they could be brought in, so 
to speak, as subjects for detention ?—I can only suggest, 
again, asking experienced medical men. I certainly think, 
in fact I know, that there are a large number of adults 
who should be brought in, people who are earning some 
kind of living; they are on the streets selling matches, 
newspapers, and so on; they are unemployed; they are 
at large in difficulties of one kind or another. They do not 
always come under notice either ag criminals or paupers. I 
cannot help thinking myself it would be a very good plan 
if every criminal were seen by a medical man, and if it 
suggested itself to that medical man that the person who 
was brought up for crime was not responsible for his actions, 
that then there should be a further enquiry, and instead 
of convicting a person perhaps three times in the course 
of a year, he should be committed to a labour colony for 
three years, to be again committed at the end of those 
three years; but naturally it will present more difficulties 
than dealing with children. 


1097. If we may leave aside the criminal class and 
paupers who come under supervision, more or less, of the 
Guardians, there is still another class who are not under 
supervision at all at present. How would you propose 
to get those people under supervision ? Have you thought 
about that ?—I have thought about it. I think it would 
be an extremely difficult thing to do, unless they brought 
themselves within reach of the law, one way or another. 
I do not see how one could reach them. That is why I 
am so keen about having all the children of the present 
generation taken care of. The last generation had no 
sense whatever of responsibility to the future, they did not 
care; that lies at the root of the whole trouble. If people 
had a fine sense of their responsibility to the future we 
should not be having to deal with the adult feeble-minded 
at all. 


1098. Now, may I go for a moment to the pauper class. 
We may leave the criminals. Take the illustration which 
you gave us, I think, of the woman who comes into the 
maternity ward. We will assume she arrives there. 
How is her case in your opinion to be immediately dealt 
with ? First, there is diagnosis, she must be discovered 
to be of weak mind ?—Yes. 


1099. How would you suggest that should be done ?— 
There again she will come into contact with the medical 
man, but I do not think the ordinary medical officer 
of the Board is probably the best person to judge. It 
is within the knowledge of those who have made enquiries 
in workhouses by asking information from workhouses 
that sometimes the officials put everybody down as 
bad and none as weak-minded. The first step I think 
is that if a woman comes into the workhouse with an 
illegitimate child it should be considered evidence of 
weakness of mind; there is certainly weakness of moral 
fibre. I think the case might further be enquired into 
and her history considered. I have quite a typical case 
of which I know all the story now. We have a little 
child at Sandlebridge now, who is the illegitimate 
daughter of a mother who has had many children. She 
was only known as a bad woman within the Education 
Authority’s ken, and we could not remove the child, 
she would not part with it, but presently she went into 
the workhouse again. As soon as I knew of her going 
into the workhouse I got the workhouse authorities to take 
possession of this child and send it to us. Then I found 
that for thirty years the mothcr had been known to be 
weak of intellect, while no steps had been taken to 
protect her. She was not an imbecile, but they said she 
was not responsible. I am sure a great number of those 
cases could very easily be dealt with. I do not think 
there would be much difficulty in dealing with those 
cases. 


1100. I suppose you would suggest that the medical 
officer of the workhouse savuld report to your medical 
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expert, whom you have indicated more than once, for 
examination ?—Yes. 

1101. He would notify, or he would certify possibly 
in your view, that that person ought to be detained ?— 
Yes. 

1102. Is there not still a further difficulty in this way ; 
supposing she is married and has a family of children at 
home, how about the detention then ?—Is that a common 
case ? 

1103. I do not know ?—I think not. I think it is not 
at all a common case that the mother would come into 
the maternity ward of the workhouse if she is married 
and has a family of children at home. I know it does 
happen. I was rather thinking of the mother of the 
illegitimate child. 

1104. We know from our experience of the maternity 
hospitals of London that there are a great many married 
women with husbands and children at home who come 
into the hospitals ?—Yes, I was not at all intending to 
indicate such people as those. 

1105. No, but I was suggesting there might be equally 
a number of feeble-minded mothers come into the ward, 
and there might be social difficulties which would make 
detention difficult ?—Exceedingly difficult, unless they 
had done something eccentric as regards the law or as 
regards social conditions. I do not see unless there was 
definite evidence of feebleness of mind how you could 
interfere. 


1106. It comes to narrowing the class of adults to the 
criminal class practically ?—The criminal and pauper 
class. They are not classified as paupers, I believe, if 
they simply come in for that kind of relief into the ward, 
so they would not then become paupers. 


1107. I gather from your evidence that your hope 
lies in the children, and that you would be prepared 
rather to let the adults slip ?—I should not like to say 
that. Ishould like to get hold of the adults if any machin- 
ery can be divised for getting hold of them. Yor instance, 
I would detain all feeble-minded criminals and all feeble- 
minded paupers; but I would detain all feeble-minded 
children whether they belong to the criminal or pauper 
class, or not, because as you suggest, the period of time 
under which they would be of necessity under observa- 
tion, even as the Act stands now, from seven to sixteen 
is amply sufficient to sift them out if they were of normal 
intellect. , 


1108. Have you been able to follow up the family 
history of children who have left at sixteen ?—In Man- 
chester at present we have only had five leave us at the 
age of sixteen. There were two girls, and in each case 
I got the Union (in one case the Manchester Union, and 
in the other case the Chorlton Union) to have those girls 
and send them straight to Miss Grayson’s Home for 
feeble-minded girls in Liverpool. In one case the girl 
has remained there—it is over a year—in the other case 
the mother, a bad woman and. feeble-minded woman, 
at the end of six months removed the girl, and she 
in now at large in Manchester. The other three cases 
were boys, all epileptic. One is working with his 
father who is a jomer. As the poor man says, ‘“‘he will 
be all right as long as I live, but I should like to know 
what will become of him after.’’ In the other cases the 
boys are at large. One is suffering very much. He 
beseeched me himself to take him to Sandlebridge, but 
he was too big and dangerous. 


1109. Under the present system is it difficult to trace 
the career of feeble-minded children who have left ?— 
Ithink it may prove to be very difficult. I am trying very 
hard in Manchester. The schools have not yet been open 
more than three years. We are trying very hard to 
keep account of them. A great deal more has been 
done in Birmingham in that direction than anywhere 
else. I hope Mrs. Pinsent will have papers prepared. 
In Birmingham they have done a very great deal, thanks 
to Mrs. Pinsent, in keeping account of children who have 
left, and it does seem to be a very deplorable history. 
There is no accommodation for the children. We could 
place the children if there were accommodation, but we 
have nowhere to send them. Having no powers of deten- 
tion, in cases where we do place the children the parents 
can remove them. Powers of detention for those 
children would mean a wonderful gain both in economy 
and saving of suffering, 
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1110. Would it be more difficult in rural districts than 
in urban districts ?—I should think in rural districts it 
might be easier to trace the history of the children, because 
there is not so much tendency, as far as my experience goes 
for the people to move about. The family stay where they 
are and that to a great extent accounts for the greater 
amount of imbecility and idiocy in rural districts than in 
towns, I think, 


1111. (Mr. Dickinson.) With reference to the numbers. 
of children that you found in Manchester, I understood you 
had, 500 out of 39,600. That was the first experience ?— 
Yes. 


1112, That works out at about 14 per cent. of that. 
number. I think you said that you reckoned there was. 
2 per cent. of the school-going population who were feeble- 
minded ?—Yes, because since that time we have added 
very largely to our experience and to our numbers, and I 
have seen good reason to think that the number is much 
more than we supposed. Then that first 500 we selected 
from children actually in schools. To them should be 
added some thirty-six whom I saw in their own homes, 
It works out, as you say, at about 14 per cent. Since then 
the more we work the more we find that there is a larger 
proportion of children than we supposed at that time: 
Teachers are now beginning to send us in lists: They 
realise more what we are looking for than they did then: 
Parents begin to apply of their own free will to have their 
children taken care of, and we are arriving at a number 
of cases that we did not know anything about. We 
have now in the day schools in Manchester 220, and they 
are in three schools only, dealing with only three small 
parts of the town. We have now more children in Man- 
chester, without Withington; we have 120,000 school 
children in Manchester, and we feel we are only beginning 
to touch the fringe of the question. Wehavea long wait- 
ing list. IfIadded to the number I have présented to-day, 
the number of whom I have been told, it would be very 
greatly increased, but I have only given those whom I 
have seen in conjunction with medical mens 


1113: You are not able to say, taking the whole area 
of the schools in Manchester, how many of them ought 
to be in Special schools—what percentage of them?—I 
think it will be 2 per cent. This new district that has been 
taken in is a much better class of residental suburb. I 
have already on my list quite a number of children waiting 
there who could not be admitted because they were just 
over the border. Now they could be admitted. In fact all 
our schools are quite full. We are just about to open 
another. As soon as they can afford us the money w 
may open yet another in this new district. ° | ; 


1114. I suppose owing to the fact that the children in 
you Special schools are all definitely feeble-minded, there — 
is no chance of their going back to the ordinary schools?— 
There is only one child who 1s not definitely feeble-minded. 
There were two but one has left us. He was a very 
difficult kind of cripple. This other child is a child who 
is almost, but not quite, deaf. We could not send her to 
the deaf mute asylum, because she was not deaf enough. 
and we found the only way to save her speech was to take 
her to this school where she could have regular articulation 
lessons. She is not a feeble-minded child. All the others 
are absolutely, definitely feeble-minded,*~ cihitod 


1115. I daresay you are aware in the feeble-minded © 
schools in London, there are children constantly being sent 
back from the feeble-minded schools to ordinary classes ? 
—I know. We have set our faces in Manchester against 
doing that. We think that, as the Act. stands, the gain 
to the child of having an extra two years under 
control is enormous, and it keeps them so many years 
more off the streets. I know in London if you-can make 
them like enovgh to ordinary children to ~return to 
ordinary schools, it is thought that the child does not go 
out branded. ‘“ Branded ”’ is a strong word, but I should 


_like feeble-minded children to be known as feeble-minded, 


and not to be like ordinary children. Then because they. 
take wo1k when they leave school they are considered more ~ 
or less able to look after themselves. It is only.in Birming- 
hara it has been found out three months after they leave 
school what they are doing. wi £lood 
1116. You would prefer leaving the feeble-minded in 
the ordinary classes to taking them into special classes 
and re-drafting them back again if they turn out. better 
than expected ?—I do not think there, is much risk if 
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you have skilful admission. In many cases we admit 
them on probation, but it is always on probation to see 
whether it is not an imbecile or an idiot, to see how 
much of its bad appearance is due to neglect, and how 
much to its own imbecility. From time to time we 
discharge children who have been months on probation 
because they prove to be idiots, and we are not allowed 
to handle them. 


1117. Probably your percentage is low, but if you were to 
take in children who are doubtful in these schools you 
would find the average is more than 2 per cent. perhaps ? 
—I think that is so; if we were to take all who are 
offered us, we should run it up very much. Perhaps a 
child has missed school attendance for quite a long pericd 
because it has been in and out of hospital. It may not be 
a feeble-minded child, yet it may be so backward that it 
might be an advantage to it even to be broughtin. Such 
a child as that we do notadmit. Wesay, ‘“ This child is 
not feeble-minded, and we cannot deal with it in schools 
which are for the feeble-minded.”’ 


1118. I want to ask a little about Sandlebridge and the 
cost there. You say they ess £27 10s. a head, and that is 
exclusive of the cost of the land and buildings ?—Yes. 


1119. That is for fifty children. Can you give me an 
idea of what the cost of your land and buildings was 7— 
The last buildings cost £112 a bed to put up. We 
reckon that we shall put up the next two buildings, which 
will be semi-detached, for £80 a bed. 


1120. That for fifty children is about £6,000 ?—Yes. 
I believe as a matter of fact the two buildings together 
cost £5,700; then there was furnishing. 


1121. I suppose you cannot tell me what that comes 
to per week per head. I make it out that £5,000 would 
involve an expense of about 2s. 1d. per week per head ?— 
I have not reckoned it out that way. The food per 
head costs 3s. 8d. 


1122. You have stated the food comes to 11s. a week— 
£27 10s. a year ?—The £27 10s. includes clothing, teaching 
and everything. 

1123. But not land ?—But not land, because our land 
belongs to us. 

1124. Therefore, if my calculation is right, that 
would be about 2s. 4d. in respect of them; it would 
amount to about 13s. 4d. a week, the charge for each 
child ?—Yes, I suppose it would. We have only just 
made up cur accounts for this year, [ think it will work 
out very likely rather less than that this year. We get 
more off the land and we are getting better organised ; 
also the schools have been quite full, and it costs a little 
less when the schools are quite full. 


1125. You have told me that includes education ?— 
Yes. 


1126. I suppose you find education a very heavy 
item ?—It is a very heavy item—-two teachers for fifty 
children. Five boys and three girls are half timers. 
There shortly will be more half timers. We must have 
two teachers. It is very difficult to staff a school; it is 
very difficult to get the right kind of teacher. We have 
two matrons, two teachers, two assistant matrons, two 
servants and two gardeners. 


1127. What do the wages come to ?—I can give you, if 
you like, our report, which will show you. 


1128. One of your experiences was that the expense of 
children was so very great with regard to their education ? 
—Yes, it is so. 

1129. If you can tell us what the cost of the education 
of these children comes to, we can then get the balance ? 
—The salaries of teachers and officers last year came to 
£202 15s. That does not include the gardenev’s salary, 
which came in on the garden and farm account. That 
is teachers and officers. That includes the servants and 
the matrons. Our last teacher had £45 ; she has just left 
us. She was not very highly certificated. She had £45 
and her board and lodging, and she had an assistant at 
£20. 

1130. I suppose your experience does not lead you to be 
able to say what would be the actual cost of adults who 
no longer want special teaching ?—I think it could be 
made very considerably less, bat I have not yet dealt 
with that question. I do know one home in which the 
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that is Miss 
The girls are almost entirely 
They 


girls almost entirely pay for themselves ; 
Grayson’s, at Liverpool. 
self-supporting. There is a small subscription list. 
get some payment from the Guardians, but by taking in 
washing they very nearly support themselves. I think 
it might be so in almost all cases if the thing were wisely 
and economically managed without a great variety of 
tables—this table for the head, and that table for some- 
body else, and so on; if it was made family life, the thing 
might very nearly be self-supporting—not quite. 


1131. Do you get for your boys payment from the 
Guardians ?—Yes. 


1132. What do they pay ?—The Guardians pay £25 a 
year for a boy, for everything. 


1133. That is 10s. a week very nearly ?—Tihe Guardians 
would pay me 10s. a week. 


1134. Is that the Lancaster Guardians ?—Any Guard- 
ians. I have the Burton-on-Trent children; they pay me 
£25 a year. 

1135. They would not pay that when they get to the 
age of an adult ?—No, but they have power to. I do 
not know what wi'l happen, it remains to be seen; I am 
going to try. When my boys that are sent by School 
Authorities become sixteen, I am going to try and get the 
Guardians to adopt them, make them Guardian cases to 
see if we cannot get money for them in that way, because 
it is a serious question. 


1136. None of your boys, I suppose, have reached 
sixteen yet ?—No, one will be sixteen in a few months, 
another will in three months. 


1137. What are you proposing to do with those )— 
Keep them. If any objection is taken to their remaining 
in the house, these new farm buildings which we have 
just rented, will afford us an outlet for these boys for 
some years to come. 


1138. You hope the Guardians will go on paying ?— 
I am going to try. I do not know whether they will. 
The majority of our children are sent by the Education 
Authorities, not by Boards of Guardians. 


1139. Sent to you as a boarding school ?—Yes, the 
majority of them. : 


1140. How much do they pay ?—If they are contri. 
buting Authorities, that is to say, Manchester and Salford, 
which contributed towards the furnishing of the schools, 
and Bolton and Blackburn, who all gave some small 
sum towards the furnishing of the schools, they pay £20 
a vear, but non-contributing Authorities pay us £25. 


1141. You have not had much personal experience, 
have you, of homes for adults ?—I have not kept any home; 
that is to say, I have not looked after it. I have been to 
soe a good many homes; I have seen the one at Birming- 
ham, I have been to Miss Grayson’s home, and I have 
been to Cunningham Road. 


1142. I suppose you would bear me out in saying there 
is no very large tendency to escape from these homes ?— 
I think there is less tendency than there was, because I 
think people are understanding better how to handle 
the girls. The experience of Lady Frederick Cavendish 
when she began this work many years ago was that she 
could not keep the girls. I know at Birmingham a good 
number have left. They are supposed to be permanent 
homes, but they discharge at the rate of something like 
ten a year. That is in their report. At Cunningham 
Road, which everybody supposed would be particularly 
difficult, because of the type dealt with, I think I am 
right in saying only about two have left. It has been 
rather remarkable; I do not think there is the difficulty 
generally supposed, if the girls or boys are kindly and 
reasonably treated. 


1143. I suppose you would say if the difficulties of 
detention were too great for such powers to be granted, 
the necessity for provision still exists, or is all the greater ? 
—Yes, all the greater. 


1144. That is the first thing to be done, to provide 
the homes ?—That is the first. thing to be done. The 
point comes in that it will be infinitely more expensive 
and difficult to provide them by priva‘e charity, than it 
would by legislation. I mean more money will be spent, 
because if there is no power of detention, there must be 
a strong st«ff and everything that is administered piece- 
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meal in that way must be more expensive than if it were a 
complete system. 


1145. I want to clear up something about idiots in 
Manchester. You told us there were many idiots you 
saw in the homes in Manchester. Is there an asylum 
for idiots there ?—Not in Manchester. There is a beauti- 
fully managed one, the Royal Albert at Lancaster ; it was 
called the ‘“‘ Northern Counties Idiot Asylum.” Up to 
within the Jast eight or nine years the rule was to send 
idiots or imbeciles to the Royal Albert or else to the 
pauper asylum ; now they won’t have them at the Royal 
Albert. 


1146. There is a pauper asylum for idiots ?—There is a 
pauper asylum for idiots, but not one specially for girls. 
There is Winwick Hall for boys; it takes fifty little boys 
and it is full, and has been for ever solong. What happens 
if you refer it to the Guardians and get the Guardians 
to take it is this: they used very often to transfer them 
to Laneaster and pay for them at Lancaster. That is 
very difficult now; they won’t have them. 


1147. Lancaster being what ?—The idiot asylum. 


1148. A pauper idiot asylum ?—No, it is not a pauper 
idiot asylum, but the Guardians used to pay for them there. 
I suppose some of them are there now, but the worst cases 
can only be in the idiocy wards of the workhouse, which 
is not a proper place for them. 


1149. The Guardians in Manchester never thought of 
combining for a pauper idiot asylum ?—Yes, it has been 
under consideration. I daresay this Commission knows 
that they are building a large place at Langho. They were 
intending to deal with feeble-minded and epileptics, but I 
believe, considerably on account of cost, they have limited 
their operation for the present to buildings for epileptic 
paupers. They say sane epileptics, but we know what 
that means—there are very few sane epileptics. No doubt 
some feeble-minded epileptics will get in there, but they 
are not proposing to deal with the feeble-minded, and they 
have not proposed to build for idiots. 


1150. That is only quite recent. Up to the present 
time the Manchester Guardians seem to have satisfied 
themselves with keeping their idiots in their own wards ?— 
There are asylums for lunatics, and undoubtedly some 
idiots would find their way into lunatic asylums. It is 
very difficult for any one who is not a medical expert to 
say what an idiot is. I know a child who has passed 
through our schools and then through children’s hospitals 
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with progressive paralysis of the insane, and she is now 
in Prestwich Asylum as a pauper case ; she really is more 
of a lunatic. 


1151. But in Lancaster you can still find in the ordinary 
wards of the workhouse, idiots, as you do in the country ? 
—I think I am right in saying so. I am not ¢£o conversant 
with the poor law side of the question as the other, but I 
know from the difficulty in placing the children that that 
is the only refuge excepting there is a class for the feeble- 
minded children in the poor law schools at Swinton. It is 
a very well managed school. There they set aside a class 
who are recognised as abnormal, but nothing very special 
is done. They pass out of the workhouse again and they 
can take their discharge. 


1152. (Mr. Byrne.) You expressed the opinion that 
the institutions desirable for the detention of the feeble- 
minded would preferably be conducted by County and 
Borough Councils rather than by the Guardians ?—Yes. 


1153. Must we understand that you think that these 
institutions should invariably be maintained by Local 
Authorities or would you think that private institutions 
and philanthropic institutions and so on might with advan- 
tage run institutions for any classes of the feeble-minded 
with the assistance of the Local Authorities ?—On some- 
thing the same lines as the Industrial Schools ? 


1154. Yes, and certified Inebriate Reformatories and so 
on ?—Yes, I should think that that might be a desirable 
plan, always with the provision that there should be public 
representation. 


1155. And inspection, I suppose ?—And inspection. I 
think it is very likely for abuse to creep in in a privately 
managed institution of that kind, unless there is representa- 
tion on the committees from the Public Authorities. 


1156. If institutions of this sort were to be made for the 
above, the pauper classes, would you anticipate that pri- 
vate enterprise might usefully supplement the action of 
Local Authorities with regard to them ?—I think that that 
is more difficult. 


1157. Middle class institutions for the feeble-minded 
would be only private institutions, would they not ?— 
They would only be private institutions, but they should, 
just as much as the others, I think, be publicly inspected. 


1158. (Chairman.) The Commission are very much 
obliged to you for the valuable assistance which you have 
given. 


JAMES GRANVILLE LeaeGE, Esq., called ; and Examined. 


1159. (Chairman.) You are, I believe, His Majesty’s 
Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools in 
Great Britain ?—I am. 


1160. Will you te'l us how long you have held that 
appointment ?—Since the spring of 1895. 


1161. And you were also, I think, a member of the 
Inter-departmental Conference which was held at the 
beginning of this year to consider the state of the law as 
regards the care of idiots, imbeciles and defective or feeble- 
minded young persons ?—Yes, I was. 


1162. You were a member of the Phvsical Deterioration 
Committee ?—Yes. 


1163. Would you briefly distinguish for the Com- 
missioners between Reformatory and Industrial schools? 
—The senior schools or reformatory schools are schools 
to which are sent juveniles up to the age of sixteen who 
have been convicted of an offence punishable with penal 
servitude or imprisonment, and such children must not, 
by the Act of 1899, serve a previous term in prison. 
The junior or Industrial schools, on the other hand, are 
designed, broadly speaking, for children up to the age of 
fourteen who may not actually have committed an offence, 
but whose circumstances are such that if left in their 
surroundings they are likely to join the delinquent 
population. Thus the senior schools are for actual, the 
junior schools for potential, delinquents, and the former 
contain children some three years older on an average 
than the latter. The two overlap to some extent, in 
that an actual delinquent, if under twelve and not 
previously convicted, may be sent to an Industrial school. 


1164. Are these two classes of schools administered by 
the Home Secretary ?—They are as regards England, but 
early next year the schools in Scotland will be adminis- 
tered, by the Secretary for Scotland. 


1165. What led to the establishment of Reformatories ? 
—The establishment of Reformatories was the result of a 
movement in the country in favour of finding some 
alternative to prison for the treatment of juveniles guilty 
of offences against the law of the country. The principle 
on which the Reformatory Acts were based was one which 
had been earlier recognised in the Penal Code of France, 
namely, the treatment of offenders under sixteen as having 
acted sans discernment, that is to say, without sufficient 
knowledge of right and wrong, and as requiring correc- 
tional training rather than penal treatment. 


1166. What is the principal Act governing Reformatory 
schools ?—The Reformatory Schools Act of 1866. 


1167. Have there been any modifications of that Act, 
and if so, what amendments have been made ?—The 
principal modifications are as follows :—(1) The raising 
to twelve of the age up to which juvenile delinquents may 
be sent to Industrial schools instead of to Reformatories— 
Acts of 1893, and Juvenile Offenders’ Act, 1901. (2) The 
abolition of imprisonment prior to committal to a Re- 
formatory school—Act of 1899. (3) The fixing of the 
period of detention at not less than three nor more than 
five years ; the offender in no case to be detained beyond 
the age of nineteen—Act of 1893. Previously it was 
possible to keep him till he was twenty-one. (4) The 
granting of extensive powers to managers to dispose of 
children without their parents’ consent—Act of 1891. 
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1168. What is the object of Industrial schools ?—It is 
important to bear in mind that Industrial schools never 
had any association with the prison. They grew out of 
the old Ragged schools, the movement in favour of which 


I think I have mentioned them all. They consist of: James 

First, the Reformatory schools ; secondly, the Industrial Legge, Esq. 
schools ; thirdly, Truant or short-detention schools. 
designed for the Truant from school pure and simple ; 12 Dee. 1904. 
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had grown by 1840 to be one of the most important social 
enterprises in the country. Separate Industrial School 
Acts were passed, for England and Scotland, earlier in 
the latter country than in the former. The early Acts 
enabled vagrant children to be committed to schools 
though not charged with any offence, mendicant and 
destitute children, refractory children, and children 
nin twelve charged with certain offences against the 
aw. 


1169. What is the principal Act governing Industrial 
schools ?—The principal Act is the great Act consolidating 
both the English and Scotch Acts, and is known as the 
Industrial Schools Act, 1866. 


1170. Have there been modifications of that Act ?— 
Modifications have been numerous, but the main effect 
of them has been as follows :—First, to increase the 
powers of Local Authorities to establish and maintain 
schools, and contribute towards the establishment or 
maintenance of schools (Acts of 1872 and 1874). Secondly, 
to add to the classes of vagrant, mendicant, destitute, 
criminal, and refractory children already admissible to 
the schools :—(a) children under fourteen of a woman 
twice convicted of crime ; and (0) children under fourteen 
found lodging in disorderly houses (Act of 1880). Thirdly 
to give greater powers to managers to dispose of children 
without their parents’ consent (Act of 1891). Fourthly 
though children could not be detained in an Industrial 
school after the age of sixteen, the period of supervision 
by the managers was extended to eighteen (Act of 1894), 
and fifthly, Courts of Assize have been given the same 
powers as Courts of Summary Jurisdiction to commit 
children to Industrial schools, and a previous conviction 
resulting merely in a whipping or in the benefit of the 
First Offenders’ Act, is not to be a bar to the committal 
of a child under twelve to an Industrial school (Youthful 
Offenders’ Act, 1901). 


1171. How far have the Elementary Education Acts 
affected the Industrial school system ?—Very materialiv 
indeed. The Education Act of 1870 gave School Boards 
much the same powers in relation to Industrial schools 
as’ had been in the hands of the old Prison Authorities. 
The Act of 1876 carried the movement still further 
in. England, for that enactment made it obligatory on 
School Boards and School Attendance Committees to 
take steps to send to Industrial schools children who 
were liable to be sent, unless the School Authorities had 
strong reasons for doubting the expediency of such 
@ measure. Further, School Authorities were enabled 
to utilise Industrial schools to enforce due attendance 
at the ordinary day school. 


1172. Was the number of children accommodated 
in Industrial schools in consequence of this legislation 
greatly increased ?—Enormously. 


1173. How was provision made for this increase ?— 
A few ordinary Industria! schools were established by 
School Boards and also County Councils, but, as a rule, 
advantage was taken of Industrial schools provided by 
voluntary managers, but two special classes of schools 
were created and maintained almost entirely by School 
Boards, namely, the short-detention Industrial schools or 
Truant schools, and the day Industrial schools. 


1174. Have the Education Acts of 1902 and 1903 
affected the Reformatory and Industrial schools, and 
how ?—Those Acts have had a very serious effect on 
them incidentally, but as regards their effect on the 
system apart from the mere incidents of a change of 
régime, the principal effects have been these: That 
education has been municipalised, and its administration 
taken out of the hands of specially selected bodies ; so 
that the net result as regards local administration is, 
that the County and Municipal Authorities have, as 
heirs to the old Prison Authorities, extensive powers 
and duties in relation to both Industrial and Reformatory 


schools, and as heirs to the old School Boards, almost — 


identical powers and duties in relation to Industrial 
schools. In fact, it has brought about in many respects, 
a duplication of powers in the same hands. 

1175. How many classes of schools are there? Would 
you be good enough to distinguish between them !— 
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and fourthly, day Industrial schools, also designed for 
truant children, where food and education and industrial 
and physical training are provided, but from which 
the children return in the evenings to their own homes. 
There is very little difference between Reformatory and 
Industrial schools as regards buildings, appointments, 
discipline, training, etc., but a classification of schools 
according to their essential features will result in some 
such division as the following :—Farm or country schools, 
town schools, suburban schools, ships, and girls’ schools. 
A consistent effort has been made to keep the size of 
schools within reasonable limits. 


1176. Are these schools distinguished on any religious 
basis ?—Yes, there is a broad division between purely 
Protestant and purely Catholic schools, and also there 
is one special school for Jewish boys. 


1177. Would you now inform us how these various 
schools are maintained ?—The buildings of the schools— 
all capital expenditure, in fact—have generally been 
provided by voluntary subscriptions or out of income 
in the case of the Reformatories; in the case of the In- 
dustrial schools, by voluntary subscriptions in mo: 
cases, by the rates in. the case of schools established 
by School Boards, or with the help of the rates where 
schools are assisted by School Boards. For each child 
sent to a Reformatory in England, the Government 
contributes 6s. a week until the individual has been 
three years in the school, when this amount is reduced 
to 4s, The borough or county rate for the district from 
which the child is committed, contributes to the school 
from 1s. 6d. to 3s. a week. In the case of the younger 
children committed to Industrial schools, the Government 
contributes weekly sums, varying from 2s. to 5s., accord- 
ing to the nature of the charge upon which the child 
is committed. The more criminality, in the technical 


sense, involved, the higher the Government contribution, — 


for this is the essential feature which brings the schools 
into relation with the Home Office, and throws upon 
the State the burden of partly maintaining the child. 
Thus, if a youngster is sent for stealing, the State pays 
5s., if he is merely a confirmed truant, or the parents 
state that they are unable to control their child, then 
the Government only contributes 2s. In no case does 
the Government pay enything for a child under six, 
and only 3s. while it is between the ages of six and ten, 
while all rates over 3s. are reduced to that amount when 
a child is fifteen and has been three years in the school. 
Industrial schools in England expect the School Authority 
for the district from which the child is sent to make up 
the Government contribution to 7s. per 
net result of all this is that, in round numbers, in 1902, 
the maintenance of each inmate of a Reformatory school 
cost the Treasury something under £13, and the local 


rates something under £6. The maintenance of each . 


child in an Industrial school (including Truant schools) 
cost the Treasury £8, and the local rate also £8. It 
should be mentioned that the share contributed by 
Local Authorities, or the rates, in Scotland is very mzch 


less than in Englani—as a matter of fact, there are - 


several schools in Scotland who endeavour, with doubtful 
success, to struggle along on the Government grant, 
without any subvention whatever from the rates, beyond 
the merest pittance of a few pence per week. 


1178. Have you any comment to make on the figures 
you have just laid before us ?—It is interesting to note that 
if the figures for the years 1882, 1892, and 1902 are com- 
pared, it will be seen that while the shaie contributed by 
the State has remained practically Stationary, that of the 
rates has largely increased, while voluntary subscriptions 
and donations have tended to decrease though a substantia! 
amount is still contributed from this source, averaging 
indeed £32,500, or about thirty shillingsa head, for the 
five years 1898-1902. 


1179. Would you explain the classes of children who 
can be sent respectively to Reformatory and Industrial 


schools ?—As regards the classes of children and young ~ 


persons under sixteen who can be committed to Reforma- 
tory schools, one can say shortly that they are practically 
all who have committed such offences against the law as 


I 


week. The ° 
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would enable them to be sentenced to penal servitude or 
imprisonment. With regard to the classes of children 
who can be sent to Industrial schools, they may be thus 
‘summarised :—(1) Destitute children, if orphans ; if found 
wandering ; if surviving parent is in prison; if mother 
in prison having been twice convicied of crime. . (2) Men- 
dicants. (3) Vagrants, if destitute ; if not having proper 
guardianship. (4) Paupers from workhouses, if ~ re- 
fractory ; if either. of the parents has been convicted of 
crime punishable with imprisonment. (5) Truants from 
public Elementary schools if education neglected ; if found 
habitually wandering ; if found not under proper control ; 
if found in company of rogues ; also truants from day 
Industrial schools. (6) Incipient criminals, namely, 


those charged with offences’ or found associating with’, 


thieves. (7) Children of bad parents, namely, children 
taken from disorderly houses ; children not having proper’ 
guardianship if found wandering; children not. under 
proper control; children having a: surviving parent in:, 
prison, if destitute ; children whose mother, having been 
twice convicted of crime; is in prison, if they are destitute ; 


Name of Town. 


Edinburgh - —- : se 


Glasgow - - - - - 
Birmingham 3 : - - 


Bristol ° - hs e® a 








This table is a forcible illustration of the argument that 
circumstances, and not the child, are to-blame; but it 
would be a grave mistake to suppose that the Home 
Office schools contain. merely a number of miserable, 
half-starved, mentally deficient, under-sized, delicate 
children from the slums. Many such children enter them, 
but along with them there is the very cream of the juvenile 
street population of the country. 


1181. Can you tell the Commission the number ot schools 


under that.inspection ?—The totalnumber of schools under . 


inspection during 1902—the most. convenient year. for, 
reference—was 223, namely forty-five reformatory schools, 
140. industrial schools, 14 truant. schools and 24 day. 
Industrial schools. . Of these two were Reformatory and 
six were Industrial school ships. 


eighteen. 


1182. Under whose management are these schools. ?—.. 


All the day Industrial schools are managed by. the Educa-, 
tion Authorities except four in Glasgow, which are managed 
by the: Juvenile Delinquency Board of that-city,.a, Board 
established under_a special Act, and working in association 
with the Glasgow: School Board.;. All the Reformatories 
are under voluntary management, except one for girls in 
Glasgow which is under that aforesaid Juvenile Delin-, 
quency Board. 
management of Education Authorities:;. The ordinary 
Industrial schools are nearly all. under the management 
of voluntary societies: There are eighteen which are 
managed by Education Authorities, 


1183. Can you give us, for the year to which you have 
just referred, the number of inmates respectively of 
Reformatory and Industrial schools?—At the end of 1902 
the numbers under detention in Reformatory schools 
were 5,095 boys and 672: girls, but.of these 1,007 boys and 
42. girls were on licence or temporarily absent from the 
school, leaving the numbers of actual inmates as 4,088 
boys and 630 girls. The numbers of children under 
warrant and detention in Industrial schools at the same 
date were 13,970 and 4,546 girls, but of these 1,270 boys 
and ¥%3 girls,were on licence o1 temporarily absent, so 
that the total numbers of actual inmates in the schools 
at the end of 1902 were 12,700 boys and 4,253 girls. 


1184. How does the population of both these classes 
of schools compare with the general population ?—If you 
compare the movement of the population of Reformatory 


.. and Bristol. 


‘Total Number ot 
. Cases inquired into. 


The~Truant schools are all under the. 
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workhouse children either of whose parents has been 
convicted of crime punishable with imprisonment. To . 
those classes recently has been added another class, , 
namely, of children who are guilty of infractions of the _ 
Bye-laws against street trading, which have been adopted . 
in many of our large towns, but the number ofsuch children — 
committed to Industrial schools, as a matter of fact, is , 
at present infinitesimal. 


1180. From what class of the community do you con- ° 
sider the-inmates of Reformatory and Industrial schools 
are principally drawn ?—Mainly, no doubt, they come 
from the residuum of the population. It is generally © 
recognised that juvenile delinquency has little to do with: : 
any special depravity of the offender, but a great deal to do 
with parental neglect and bad example. I may mention 
that an investigation was. made in 1896 into the character | 
and condition of the parents of the children in the Reforma- . 
tory and Industrial schools known personally to the agents 
of the Department at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Birmingham. . 
The results may be tabulated as follows ;— 


Number of Cas28 
_ where there was a 
decent father in 
regular work, 
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539° 149 
120 © 34 
100 28 
936 ° 287 


- and Industrial schools:with that of the general population ° f 


during the last twenty years, it will be seen that in neither . 
Reformatory nor Industrial schools has the number of : 
committals kept: pace with the growth of the. general 
population... Latterly there has been a noticeable down- _ 
ward tendency in the population of the Industrial schools, 
particularly in Truant schools. 


1185. To what do you attribute the falling off in the 
population of Truant schools ?—It is due in a measure, 


» no doubt, to the good work of School Boards in the past, — 


who have overtaken their task. Also it is due to the 


. raising, by the Education Act of 1900, from 5s. to 20s. 
- of the fine on parents for the failure to secure the due 


« attend ireitabotal 
The number of certified - aieedante OE ees 


auxiliary homes in.connection with Industrial schools was . 


A subsidiary cause, no 
doubt, has ‘been the preference in some districts for the - 
day Industrial school over the Truantschool as a means of » 
dealing with truancy. 


1186. How do you'account for the falling-oft of the 


- Industrial schools as distinguished from the Truant schools?” 
» —This is, no doubt, due to the passing of the Education . 


Act, 1902. The new Education Authorities are not exercis- 
ing their powers under. the Industrial Schools Act as - 
vigorously as did the old ones; they have naturally to 
learn their business and take stock of their position. It 


: can be further claimed that a good deal of the attention 
' that used to be devoted to the rescue of the street arab _ 
“is now engrossed in the effort. to do something for feeble- 


minded and defective children. 


1187. Have the parents of the children committed to 
these schools any liability for their maintenance ?—Yes, 
they are liable to be called, upon to contribute a weekly ~ 
sum up to 5s. in part payment of the cost of maintaining ; 
their children, The money thus collected is in all cases, — 
save day Industrial schools, paid to the credit of the State _ 
as an appropriation in aid of the vote from the Exchequer. 


1188. Can you state the amount contributed “by ~ 
parents ?—The amount has been increasing of recent — 
years. It amounted, in 1903, to close upon £30,000, made. 
up of small weekly payments ranging from 6d. to 2s. 6d. . 
a week, contributed by parents, ory" in Scotland, whcnee yer i 
Boards. 


1189. Have you any suggestion for the sift Seo vee e 
of the Reformatory and Industrial school system ?—The © 
system would, undoubtedly, be much improved if it were 
possible to bring about a more ee power of 
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schools. There are great difficulties in the way of this, 
' but, on the whole, it seems that the most effective way 
‘ would be classification of schools by the age of inmates 
on reception. Many who have experience of Reformatory 


and Industrial schools would see little harm in amalgamat- 


ing Reformatory and Industrial Schools Acts. Further, 
a difficult question looming up in the future is the 
educational position of these schools. As Education 
Authorities get more and more into touch with these 


schools, the more they raise their requirements as regards _ 


the educational standard reached in the school, and the 
improvement of matters in that regard means that one 
great difficulty of the future will be money. The com- 
petition for qualified teachers with the other schools of 
the country will become more and more serious. An- 


other important matter I should mention, and that is the - 


urgent need for something in the country in the nature 
of what is called the probation officers’. system, as found, 
for example, in the State of Massachusetts in America. 


1190. I believe you are prepared to furnish the Com- 
mission with some statistics relating to cases discharged 
for mental incapacity from Reformatory and Industrial 
schools for the years 1900 to 1904 ?—Yes, I have made 
a careful examination of the reports on which were based 
the discharge of all inmates of Reformatory and Industrial 
schools which had to be specially dealt with by order 
of the Secretary of State during the past five years, as 
regards this year, for eleven months of it. That examina- 
tion brings out the following facts: the total number 
discharged during the five years comes to 381. By 
far the biggest group of those discharged, were dis- 
charged on account of tuberculosis; forty-three others 
were described as strumous cases or suffering from 
diseases of the glands or of the joints of the body or of 
the bones, many of which were probably of tubercular 
origin, thus the tubercular group is much the largest. 
But next in importance comes the group of those dis- 
charged for mental incapacity—fifty-nine ; and as epil- 
eptics, thirty-five. In 1900 there were discharged for mental 
incapacity, nineteen ; and for epilepsy, twelve. In 1901, 
for mental incapacity, eighteen; for epilepsy, nine... In 
1902, for mental incapacity, nine; for epilepsy, six. In 
1903, for mental incapacity, eight ; for epilepsy, five. In 
1904 (up to the end of November), for mental incapacity, 
five ; for epilepsy, three. 

1191. To what do you attribute the gradual decrease in 
the numbers discharged ?—First, it is due to the increas- 
ing tendency in Reformatories and Industrial schools. to 
regard them much more in the nature of educational 
establishments, both in the schoolroom. and in the work- 
shop, and on the farm, than in the past... This has been 
due, not only to the action of the Department, but also 
to the Education Authorities..interested in. the ‘schools, 
and it reflects the undoubted growth of:public interest in 
education. Superintendents..and. teachers,. feeling the 
pressure upon them, have thus given greater attention 
to backward children. and invited. the closer attention of 
the medical. officer to their ease...The pressure would 
probably begin to be felt just about the year 1900, and in 


that year and the following year.there would bea ten- - 


dency to clear the schools of ‘hopeless cases.‘ But a con- 
tributory cause has been the great interest that has been 
aroused in the study of defective children, and the special 
provision that in certain centres has been made for them. 
School Boards could thus find more suitable places than 
Industrial schools to which to send their difficult cases. 
In the case of children where the aid of Industrial Schools 
Acts has had to be invoked in order to get defective chil- 
dren out of the hands of,bad parents, the Liverpool School 
Board hit upon the ingenious expedient of getting such 
children committed to an Industrial school and then 
licensed out to a Special school. This enabled the School 
Board, should the undesirable parent interfere, to balk 
them by quietly getting the managers of the Industrial 
school to recall the child there for a time. 


1192. How does the number of discharges compare with 
the population of the schools during the years you have 
selected ?—It is insignificant, I may say. The total 
number of discharges was 381. The total number of 
eases discharged on mental grounds was fifty-nine, where- 
as the average annual population of the schools for the 
five years may be taken to have been 21,000 at least. 


1193. I believe the medical officers have distinguished 
between the degrees of feeble-mindedness in the cases of 
the discharged children which you have cited ?—Yes, I 
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shall hand in to the Commission a complete list of the ver- 
batim reports of the medical officers who examined the 
children discharged. Ten out of fifty-nine cases were 
certified as insane and two as imbeciles; the remainder, 


‘forty-seven in number, will probably come under whatever 


definition the Royal Commission gives of feeble-minded- 
ness. (The Reports were subsequently sent in, vide Appen- 


. dix Papers page 651, post.) 


1194. So far as you know, has any objection been taken 
to certification by the medical officer ?—So far as I am 
aware, in only two cases out of the fifty-nine did the Local 
Authority dispute the finding of the school doctor. In one 
of those cases where a girl was discharged from an Indus- 
trial school the year before last, she is at this moment a 
recentiy admitted inmate of a Reformatary school. I think 
it is important to note that the findings of the school 
doctor are disputed so seldom: because naturally the School 
Authority are very much disgusted to have the child back 


» on their hands, and if they thought a case had been un- 


reasonably turned out of the school,would have represented 
the matter to the Home Secretary. 

1195. Can you inform us of the nature of the charges 
which have been brought against.those children who have 
been discharged ?—Yes, I will hand in a list for a great 
majority of the cases showing the actual offences for which 
they were originally committed. The majority, as will be 
seen, were offences one would expect—larceny, or being 
found wandering and without proper guardianship. (The 
List was subsequently sent in, vide Appendix Papers page 
652, post.) 

1196. Will you tell us, further, how these children were 
disposed of or discharged ?—Yes, I shall hand in a list 
showing how, in the great majority of the cases where I 
have been able to get the particulars, they were disposed 
of. All those certified as being of unsound mind went to 
asylums. One of them has since been moved from the first. 
asylum to which he was sent to Broadmoor. Later I shall 
be glad to give the same information about the thirty-five 
epileptics. I am sorry I have not got the information 
ready. (These particulars were subsequently cent in, vide 
Appendix Papers page 652, post.) 

1197. Have you any means’ of ascertaining whether 
there remain in the schools children of feeble-mind though 
not certified for discharge ?—Yes. ~The children who have 
been discharged are probably only those whom tlie schools- 
have found it absolutely hopeless to deal with, and in: 
whose case some possible means of disposal has been found. 
To form some idea of the number of cases considered ‘by 
managers to be feeble-minded with which they are still 
doing what they can in their schools, inquiry was made last 
month of a number of representative institutions, con- 
taining in the aggregate 4,876 inmates. The question 
put was, in brief,how many children they had whose mental 
weakness was such that their ultimate disposal would be a 
matter of serious difficulty. The percentage’ works out 
at 1:25, or in Roman Catholic Schools, taken alone, at 
2:08. -I am bound to say that if I were forming an 


estimate I should be inclined to nearly treble those 


figures. I come to that conclusion, because during the 
last fortnight [have been at two of the schools concerned 
in furnishing that return to me, and in one where they 
returned two cass; on lcoking at doubtful cases, I was 
inclined to say five. In another cas>, where they re- 
turned three, 1 should have given seven. The point was- 
that they realised that the opportunities in a farm school 
for dealing with feeble-minded children were such that, 
from, thzir- point of view, the small number they gave 
represented the hopeless cases, so far as their resources 
were concerned. 

1198. Have you any suggestion to make as to the sort of 
provision which should be made for feeble-minded chil- 
dren, separately from epileptics ?—With regard to the 
feeble-minded the Royal Commission has already been 
informed by Mr. Pooley, of the Board of Education, of the 
steps taken by the London Education Authority to esta- 
blish Special schools for defective children holding a joint. 
certificate from the Home Office and the Board of Educa- 
tion. This seems to me the only solution for such cases,. 
but it also appears to me there is no doubt that for the 
Industrial school class of cases provision will have to be: 
made for their after-detention for an indefinite period. 
If while they are in the Special school they are so im- 
proved as to be able to undertake light industrial work in 
workshops, or in gardening and agriculture, sa much the 
better; they can be transferred to an industrial colony. 
A larger proportion of industrial school cases than of 
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others in the Special schools or institutions jointly certi- 
fied by the Board of Education and the Home Office will 
ultimately fall to the charge of the Poor Law Authorities. 
With regard to the epileptics it would be well if there were 
similarly homes jointly certified by the Home Office and 
the Board of Education. These should certainly be in 
the nature of county colonies, and to them should be 
transferred an epileptic case detected in a Reformatory 
or Industrial School. 


® 1199. If such special institutions were founded how 
would you classify them ?—I think they ought to be 
graduated, that is to say, they should be classified 
according to the age of inmates, and also to the degree 
to which they were defective mentally, but what I had 
mainly in my mind was the setting apart of a special 
home for the so-called moral imbeciles. The number of 
cases in which a clear distinction can be drawn between 
those feebly furnished mentally, and feebly furnished 
morally I believe to be small, but there are undoubtedly 
cases where there is practically no power of control over 
animal passion, or the acquisitive instinct. These are 
extremely easy to detect once you get them inside an in- 
stitution for the purpose of observation. 


1200. To whom would you assign the management of 
these special institutions; and please give us yourreasons ? 
—It seems to be a question as to whether they should be 
managed by a Central Board, by Local Authorities, 
or by voluntary associations. Iam strongly of opinion, based 
on experience with Reformatory and Industrial schools, 
that the best results as regards economy of money, econo- 
my of labour, and efficiency, are achieved by a combination 
of the three. A danger with Rating Authorities is spend- 
ing too much, with voluntary committees spending too 
little. It is difficult to say too much for the value, on the 
one hand, of the energising and at the same time steady- 
ing and regularising influence introduced into voluntary 
work by the co-operation and supervision of a keen 
official, whether attached to Local or the Central Govern- 
ment, and, on the other, of the stirring by a breath of 
human, personal, voluntary interest of the dry bones of an 
official system. I have been struck by the greater 
readiness displayed by the London School Board, and the 
London County Council in undertaking the direct manage- 
ment of special institutions, as indeed of other public 
undertakings, than by School Boards and County Councils 
in the country generally. An undoubted reason for this 
is the closer scrutiny over the expenditure of the rates 
exercised by ratepayers outside the Metropolis than in- 
side. It is also owing undoubtedly to the*fact that Lon- 
don is becoming a sort of head centre for the study of 
social questions, and its power and prestige are such that 
its influence is extending over the country. I am pre- 
pared to put it in this way, that just as people used to say 
that in France only Paris counted, while the same is not 
true, nor nearly true, of the relations of London and Eng- 
land, or of Great Britain, the influence of London on the 
country generally in social matters is very much greater 
now than it was thirty or even twenty, years ago. The 
result on the whole is probably good, but there are draw- 
backs, and one of them is the danger of extravagance. If 
the amount of money spent in London on the maintenance 
for instance, of its own Industrial schools were made the 
criterion of the amount that schools should cost all over 
the country the net cost to the taxpayer and the rate- 
payer of the country would be positively almost doubled. 


1201. What is your view as to the advisability of 
ongregating the feeble-minded in large numbers 


EVIDENCE ; 


together ?—I think there are grave dangers in that; at 
any rate so long as you are dealing with any case where 
there is admittedly a possibility of ameliorating the 
child’s condition. The child will learn a great deal more 
by having occasional opportunities for mixing with sane 
children than if it is confined with children no brighter 
than itself. I think there is a great deal to be said for 
doing as much as you possibly can with Day schools 
and not Special Day Schools, but Special Classes 
in the ordinary Day schools. To a Special Day school 
I should only send children that had been weeded out 
and had been found too difficult for the ordinary class 
in the ordinary day-school. Then again I should only 
send to a permanent residential home cases that had 
been found, either because of the character of the child’s 
deficiency, or the moral or social condition of its parent: 
impossible to deal with in a Special Day s¢hool. 


1202. What is your view as to the term during which 
feeble-minded children should be confined in special 
institutions ?—When it comes to a residential school I 
am bound to say I can come to no other conclusion than 
that the period should be indeterminate, and for that 
reason I think internment in a residential school should by 
no means be made an easy matter. I do not think it ought 


_to be done on medical authority only. I think some 


judicial process should be involved. I spoke just now 
of the probation officers’ system in America and some of 
our colonies. I think the matter would be greatly sim- 
plified if we had special Courts in this country for dealing 
with children or persons under sixteen, and that no case 
should be sent to a residential school unless it were com- 
mitted by such a Court. The magistrates sitting in that 
Court might well, for these feeble-minded cases, sit with 
a medical assessor, but as to the term, when it comes to 
sending a child to a residential school, I think the term 
must be made indefinite until that child can safely be, 
either boarded out with its own relations, or with friends, 
to be transferred to an industrial colony. 


1203. Have you any opinion as to the Authority which 
should be in charge of those institutions—the Central 
Authority ?—Do you mean for children or adults ? 


1204. I was thinking more of the general question with 
regard to what has been suggested—either colonies or 
homes ?—I think on the whole they ought to be under 
the Board of Education. I think the pauper children 
for instance ought to be taken out of the hands of the 
Guardians so far as dealing with themis concerned. I 
think the County Council would be a much better Local 
Authority to have for the question of feeble-minded 
children than the Guardians, and that the children might 
be handed over to the charge of the County Council; 
that would mean, I?presume, probably the Educational 
Committee of the County Council. The interest of the 
Board of Education in the matter would be so much larger 
than that of either the Local Government Board or the 
Home Office, that I think they had better be in the main 
responsible. Of course, in the case of children transferred 
to special institutions from Reformatory and Industrial 
schools there ought to be the right of entry for any inspec- 
tor of the Home Office, so long as it retains the control 
of these schools, and such inspector ought to be expected 
to see every child at least once or twice a year. 

1205. You are talking of children 7—Yes. As regards 
adults I think they ought, save criminals, to be under 
the control of the Lunacy Commissioners. 


1206. Is there anything further that you want to add ? 
—I think not. 
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1207. (Chairman.) I should like to ask you two 
questions; one arising out of the last answers that you 
gave this day last week. I asked you what Authority you 
would suggest should have the control of these people, and 
you in your answer said the Board of Education for the 
children, and the Lunacy Commission for the adults 
I should like to ask whether your attention has been drawn 
to the desirability, or otherwise, of having one Authority 
for the control of the feeble-minded from the earliest age 
at which they are certified till the end of their lives ?—I 
cannot say my attention had been called to it, but the idea 
had occurred to me, because I have had to think over this 
matter a good deal in the past three years. It seems to 
me that, inasmuch as you cannot abandon hope that the 
juvenile is improvable up to a certain age, the Department 
who ought to have control of that child is the Department 
concerned with education. Iam afraid any other Depart- 
ment would be disinclined to make the same effort that the 
Board of Education would. In the case of my own schools, 
I must say that we at the Home Office have only been very 
slowly educated up to the necessity for regarding our 
Institutions as educational places, in the wide sense of the 
term, and I think the advantage of having these institu- 
tions for juveniles under the Board of Education, from the 
point of view that that Department in its essence must 
regard every institution under it as educational, out- 
weighs all the advantages of having one common body for 
both juvenile and adult institutions. Might I add that in 
the correction of my evidence I have ventured to slip in the 
words “‘ save criminals,” when I proposed that adult insti- 
tutions should be placed under the Lunacy Commissioners— 
I mean to exclude cases of criminal feeble-minded 
persons. Those, I think, should remain, just as criminal 
lunatics are, under the Home Office directly, though, of 
course, with such supervision as obtains under the Broad- 
moor Act (or whatever it is called), for the survey of 
criminal lunatics by the Lunacy Commissioners. 


1208. Have you any opinion as to the charge which would 
be likely to be placed upon the public, whether by rates 
_ or taxes, or both, in the case of what we call « colonies’’ ? 
—I feel perfectly clear in my own mind, from the experi- 
ence of the working of my own institutions, many of which 
are largely in the nature of labour colonies, though they live 
not in separate houses but in blocks, if you have your 
colony large enough, by which I mean a colony of 800 or 
1,000, then the cost will be enormously decreased, because 
the output of so large a number will be enormous. But 
that large number will be able to consume the output, and 
you can make a large institution self-contained in that 
regard where it is impossible to make a small institution 
self-contained. In these days, in order to produce econ- 
omically enough, you must work on a very large scale 
That I believe to be the secret of the extraordinary cheap- 
ness of the well-known institution in Belgium for the 
detention of vagrants, where, as far as my recollection 
Serves me, they assert that they treat vagrants for £5 a 
head per annum net cost. I may point out that one class 
of work that a feeble-minded man (or woman for the 
matter of that) will turn out very capable at is agricul- 
tural work, and we are told that in certain districts when 
agricultural work is heavy, turnip thinning, potato lifting, 


and so on, it is impossible to get labourers. But there you James G. 
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side, besides enjoying the work thoroughly. 

1209. That is done now, I believe, in the case of the farm 
schools under your supervision, to a certain extent ?—Our 
senior or Reformatory Schools are a perfect godsend in 
many a country district in England. The lads’ employment 
has to be carefully regulated so as not to overwork them 


‘or to interfere with any educational processes at work, 


but the boys themselves perfectly revel in a day or two on 
afarm. It is excellent for them morally as well, of course, 


1210. (Mr. Byrne.) You gave us some figures about the 
discharges from these schools on various medical grounds 
and for mental incapacity. They were considerable 
in number, but may we take it that that number of dis- 
charges indicates that there must have been a very much 
greater number of refusals to receive, for the same reasons, 
Are schools continuously refusing to receive children 
because on a medical report they are stated to be feeble- 
minded or is that a rare occurrence ?—It is a rare occur- 
rence, but I think you have hit on an important point. 
It is well-known that these institutions do not consider 
themselves asylums for the feeble-minded, and therefore 
at a court, where the doctor certified a case was feeble- 
minded, the officials would probably make no attempt, 
in many cases, to get the child committed to a Reformatory 
or an Industrial school. 

1211. So we may conclude that the class from which 
Reformatory and Industrial school children are drawn 
provides a very much larger number of feeble-minded than 
would be indicated by the mere discharges ?—Yes, that 
would be indicated by the calculation I gave of the feeble- 
minded actually now in the schools. 

1212. The 300 or so you mentioned ?—It was a per- 
centage I gave. 

1213. In the addition which you have just made in 
reply to the Chairman’s question, are we to understand 
that your idea would be that, if there were any Special 
schools for the feeble-minded, those that were for the 
criminal feeble-minded should be Reformatory or In- 
dustrial schools, or should there be Special schools under 
the Education Department ?—They should be schools, as 
I suggested last time, holding a joint certificate. 

1214. Would you recommend a wide extension of the 
Custodial Home idea ?— Yes, and as I said, holding a joint 
certificate in certain cases. I think it would be an abso- 
lutely hopeless thing to run a number of juvenile criminal 
feeble-minded homes. 

1215. Is the expedient which you mentioned had been 
adopted at Liverpool one likely to be extended, namely, the 
getting of a child, even if unsuitable, into an Industrial 
school, then licensing or conditionally discharging it into 
a Special school ?—Yes, I think it has worked extremely 
well there. I should think there have been certainly 
at least half a dozen cases so treated. I could furnish the 
Commission with the actual details of that arrangement, 
and also of the results; the Liverpool Education Com- 
mittee can furnish me with that. 
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1216. As you approve of that expedient, would you 
think it likely that, if there were more Special schools 
all over the country, supposing the Defective and Epileptic 
Children Act were made compulsory, and consequently 
there were more schools about the country, that expedient 
would be more often utilised ?— Undoubtedly. 


1217. In fact, it would go a considerable way towards 
helping to meet this difficulty ?— Certainly. 

1218. Because it enables you to get children actually 
committed, if they are suitable Industrial or Reformatory 
cases, and taken compulsorily away from their parents ?— 
Yes, these children would be children, for instance, seized 
in disorderly houses—not criminals but children who 
could be charged with living in a disorderly house. I 
might add the point one has to bear well in mind about 
that Liverpool system is that the system can only be put 
into force by an Education Authority, because it is only 


in the case of children committed at the instance of an - 
Education Authority that they can be licensed out so | 


early as one month; 

1219, And it does not apply to Reformatory schools 
at all, and could not be ?—No, the only means of dealing 
with it there, and I think there have been one or two 
isolated cases, certainly in. thé case of girls, is by a con- 
ditional discharge by the Secretary of State: 


1220. And that could. be-made to meet a good many 
cases ?—That could be made to meet a great many cases. 


1221; If those schools were common all over the country? 
—If those schools were: common—if there were, in fact, 
a suitable institution of any sort for the reception of the 
cases. - 

1222. I want to ask some questions about the after-life 
histories of children leaving Reformatory schools. 
well known that the best schools, and all of them to some 
extent, keep in touch with the children or the young 
persons who leave their schools.’ Have you any figures 
or information..of. a definite sort, as to the connection 
between the feeble-mindedness of.some of these children 
and their after-failure—I mean of the children who become 
convicted, or are known to.become prostitutes, or bad 
characters—-is there any means of tracing that to recog- 
nised feeble-mindedness in the school ?— Yes, I have no 
doubt that if I asked the question-of a representative 
number of schools, I could get very valuable information. 
They know perfectly well what the child is doing for three 
years after he leaves school, and if he is convicted in that 
period, of course I am informed; and I havea check on 
the information that they give me. by the information 
sent me from the governors of every prison in the country: 
They also know perfectly. well. what the case was like 
in school. If the Commission desires it, I can give them, 
IT think, information on that point, which would be quite 
valuable. * 

1223. (Chairman.) It might. -go on as an. appendix 
to your evidence ?—I. have undertaken to supply infor- 
mation about the epileptics, and I could send it in at the 
same time, 

1224. (Mr. Byrne.) If it were thought that any class 
of the children in Reformatory and Industrial schools:;when 
the time for their discharge came really were unfit to be 
at large from the likelihood of being either too incompetent 
to manage themselves in a law-abiding way,.or being a 
danger to the community, do you think that the experi- 
ence of. the superintendent, and so forth, of the school, 
and the knowledge of the medical officer ofthe school 
of those children would enable them to give a trustworthy 
certificate as to the condition of that child, and its. fitness 
for freedom ?—I do not think that they would be-expert 
enough to give a valid certificate. I believe they would 
be the best witnesses that the Certifying Authority could 
have, but I do not think that their certificate in itself 
should be valid. 

1225. We understood from you last.time that you 
thought it should be a case of committal in each case— 
adjudication by a Magistrate ?—Something in the nature 
of an inquisition. 

1226. Summarily by a Magistrate ?—Summarily, yes. 


_ 1227. I asked you that question because Miss Dendy 
thought that information might be taken as sufficient, 
without a further committal; but’ you think it ought to 
be a magisterial adjudication each time ?—I think so. I 
do. not think, as I said, internment for an indeterminate 
period should be made too easy. 


* Vide Appendix Papers, p. 653, post. 
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1228. Is there any great knowledge among the educa- 
tion officers, as you know them, and the superintendents 
-of your schools, as to the parentage of defective children 
who come before them. Have opinions been expressed 
to you on that point ?—Yes, and some of them hold very 
strong views. A lady whom we have had in charge of one 
of the best of our girls’ schools holds very strong views on 
the temperance question, and she is perfectly certain that 
an enormous percentage of the girls committed to her school 


- have a history of drunkenness in the family ; but in many 


a case I find that Superintendents know perfectly well the 
family history for a long period. They get the boy's 
ecnfidence, and worm his whole story out of him. 


1229. I presume that information, although extensive, 
is not so definite that it could be put in the form of statis- 


, tics through your school superintendent... The Commis- 


sion is naturally very anxious to get evidence as regards 
the parentage ?—I think I could gut information on that 
point too. Of course, in sending it forward, I should | 
explain the system I have adopted so that you could 
judge whether the basis on which I had gone was satisfac- 
tory, but I have little doubt that I could get information 
on that point of considerable value. 


1230. And that the bulk of it, even if not supported:by 
legal evidence, would be trustworthy ?—Yes. 


1231. And not obscured by prejudice ?—Quite »un- 
obscured-by prejudice. *: 


1232. You would be able to get that information and 
furnish it to the Commission with the other ?—Yes. For 
instance, Redhill is a school, the principal Reformatory 
serving London and there they have an infinite mass of 
detail about every single case which has ever been in that 
school. 


1233. It would, no,doubt, be most convenient.to. get. it 
through you, would it.not ?—I should think so. . . 4 


1234. You yourself would supervise the: terms of the 
circular asking:for it ?—Yes. 9 © - 


1235. On that question of drunkenness which you 
mentioned, you are no doubt aware that the mere fact of 
drunkenness of one or both parents is not as valuable a 
bit of information as if it were combined with the informa- 
tion as to whether drunkenness is the drunkenness of an 
otherwise healthy person, or drunkenness accompanied 
by, or perhaps attributable to, feeble-mindedness. Would 
you be able to put that in your circular, so that drunken- 
ness would never simply be mentioned as a hereditary 
factor by itself, without further information ?—Yes, I 
could do that. You see a considerable number of the 
parents, on visiting their children, turn up drunk, or go 
away drunk, or leave whisky for their offspring in the 
school. Such cases, of course, one would rule out, unless 
there were further evidence. The mere fact of a man 
turning up roaring drunk to see his son would not be 
enough to establish connection with feeble-mindedness, 


1236. Drunkenness, is, of course, an important. piece 
of information as regards the parent, but it is:more im- 
portant if you have the other information in addition to 
it ?—Yes. 

1237. No doubt, your circular of enquiry could be made 
to bring out information not only about defective parent- 
age, but also about perfect parentage. If the parents 
were perfectly healthy and well, and teetotallers, you 
could get that stated, could you? Miss Dendy, for 
instance, told us quite a remarkable proportion of parents 
of feeble-minded children were, perhaps mentally defect- 
tive, but, at any rate, teetotallers ?—I do not know that 
I could do that. I am bound ta say the proportion of 
teetotallers amongst the parents of my children must be 
an absolutely negligible quantity. 


1238. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Why do you say “ must be” ?—. 
Because [have seensomanyofthem. — 
_ 1239, In the evidence to which Mr. Byrne has referred: 
the proportion was carried out of a fixed number of cases. 
There were forty-three cases where the parents were drunk- 
ards, and twenty-one cases where they were teetotallers ? 
—Is that in the case of feeble-minded children ? ~ 


-1240. Yes ?—But I am talking of children who come 
from a very rollicking class of the population, the class 
who are always ready for a drink whenever they get | 
the opportunity ; I am really quite staggered by the sugges- 
tion that one would come at any appreciable proportion 
of teetotallers amongst them. 
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1254, In the case of the Belgium colony did you look James@. 
at the dietary ?—No, I do not think there was a dietary Legge, Hsq. 
table printed. io Messibolt 


1241. It is clearly important to know this. If you only 
examined cases where there is plainly drunkenness trace- 
on able to the parents, the evidence is of very small service ? 


—I shall include that in my circular, but really I think I 
know perfectly well what the figures will work out at. 


1242. One question with regard to what are called, I 
- think, in your evidence, Children’s Magistrates. It is clear 
that in a large centre of population like Manchester. or 
Liverpool, it would. be perfectly easy to have a Children’s 
Magistrate, but.we have it in evidence that the proportion 
of defective-minded. children. in the rural districts is: pro- 
bably greater than in the urban districts, How would you 
manage in a thinly populated rural district. ?--I should have 
thought that case might be met by having a special ses- 
sion. i 


:. 1243. Ts it your opinion, not so much that the children 
should be examined separately, as ‘that they should be 
examined by a Magistrate whois accustomed to deal 
with those cases ?— Yes, I think there might be a special 
session of a special Magistrate.. + 


1244, You would send your Magistrate, as it were,’ on 
@ circuit ?— Precisely so. | oe 

1245. (Mr. Loch.) You say in your notes of ‘evidence 
thatthe buildings of the schools, and all capital expenditure 
in. fact, have been- provided by’ voluntary: subscriptions: 
Do you think that-it-would bea good method to adhere 
to that in any extension of the system, the actual capital 
expenditure coming from voluntary sources, and the 
maintenance of the inmates and other exqenditure out of 
rates and taxes ?—I think it would be a good thing, but 
1 doubt whether, it-is- practicable... I doubt whether you 
would get enough out: of: voluntary:sources to establish 
any iarge number: of these institutions. 2) 


1246. A little later you say that it is of great service to 
. have the three elements together, the voluntary, the 
special, and I think, a third element. How would you 
propose to do that unless there-is some financial obliga- 
tion. on each-of the parties ?— Very much as matters have 
been carried on in the case of Reformatory and Industrial 
schools,. The managers.of a school are perfectly conscious 
that. the financial responsibility rests upon them however 
much they actually pay out of their own pockets. Itis a 
very serious matter for many of them. Then they are 
helped when they..want new buildings, possibly by one of 
their own number,.,who.is ready. to find £500, but now-a- 
days more frequently, by the County Council concerned 
making them a grant of £500. 


1247. In the extension of this system’ would you sug- 
gest any financial responsibility being retained by the 
managers, as in the case of Reformatory and Industrial 
schools ?—Not beyond the responsibility attaching to 
managers who have to make the best of such means as 
are provided, whether they find them themselves or 
not. 


- 1248. Those means are partly voluntary and partly 
payment for the cases out of the rates ?—Yes, and also 
special grants for capital purposes. 


-1249. You think it is a point of importance to 
preserve the voluntary element in the management ? 
—Yes, I do; I believe it is more economical, and in 
many ways more efficient. 
1250. What would you say would be the cost of chil- 
d-en in Reformatory and Industrial schools p>r bed or per 
head, whichever you think best.?—The cost per. head 
in Reformatories comes to a little under £22 per annum ; 
for girls a little over £22; for Industrial schools in Eng- 
land, for boys £22 10s and for girls £20. 


-1251. Suppose a large property were taken and broken 
up into divisions, and houses were built on it somewhat 
on the lines of a “colony,’* as they call it, do you think 
there would be a’ great reduction of those figures ?— 
Not in the case of children. 


1252. In the case of adults ?—Yes, 


1253. What would you say would then be approxi- 
mately the figure you might consider that an adult would 
cost on such an expanding system ?—If you are going 
to work those feeble-minded inmates of the colony as 
they ought to be worked, and as they would enjoy work- 
ing, I do not suppose you would bring it as low as the 
Belgium figure in this country, but you certainly ought 
to do it for £10 a head not cost. 


1255. I think that makes a great difference. If there 
is a question of building an addition to the Industrial 
school, or starting one, what is the formality at the Home 
Office for ensuring that it is done with due regard to 
economy’ and at the ‘same time sufficiently good from 
a sanitary point .of: view, and so forth ?—We ‘find the 
eases’ extremely: rare-~ where plans do more than fulfil 
the minimum requirements. 

1256. Are they submitted to, you ?—They are’ sub- 
mitted. to. the Department. and we have a Consulting 
Architect. . 
.1257..Do you “account: for that=from the fact ‘that 


you have a voluntary body to supervise ?—Yes; they are 


hard up, and they just.do the’ best they can! “They 
cut their coat to suit their cloth. . 


»{1258», Andyou. are ‘satisfied. with the result.?—I am, 
though I am bound to say,as Ihave pointed out, that the 
stimulus of the Local Authority‘and the: Central Govern- 
ment is often useful in.raising. the standard, even of a 
voluntary Committee. 

91259. But if you had*not.the voluntary element the 
bias -would::-berm-<the other. direction. ?—Precisely.. As 
I-said somewhere, the ‘Liocal: Authorities’ view is, instead 
of cutting their! coat to suit their cloth, just to pull down 
another bale. 

1260.-I thinksome 300 feeble-minded are in the Re- 
formatory and Industrial schools ?—I gave a percentage. 


1261. I want to get the figure ?—It would be. more 
than’ that. 
at 20,000 and the percentage being a little over 2, 
you may take it that it would be between 400 and 500. 

1262. If you had your way would you take’ those 
children out’ of. your Reformatory and. Industrial schools 
and place them elsewhere ?—I should. Sigs 


1263. You do not think that the mixture of the better 


class with the not-quite-so-good, helps the not-quite-so- 
good ?—Yes, that is why I insisted on the importance 
last time of doing as much as you can with the special 
classes in the ordinary day schools, but I do think that 
if you ‘had in a Reformatory or Industrial school a case 
of: feeble-mindedness so pronounced as to be certifiable, 
then it would be better for that child to be placed in an 
institution where there was a special skilled staff whose 
purpose. was to get the very best possible out of that 
child while it was a child. 


1264. Would the bulk of your 2 or 3 per cent. be of 
that. type—the certifiable ?—They would all of. them 
be certifiable. 


1265. Then practically there would be, so to speak, 
a. third division: of these’ committed, cases: the older, the 
Reformatories;.-the younger, ‘the Industrial ; and, lastly, 
there is the distinctly large class of the. feeble-minded? 
—Yes. fs 

1266. And.for them.no. provision is made ?—No. 


1267. With regard: to another note that you have 
here as* to the Poor Law,'a good many cases after they 
leave your hands revert to-the Poor Law, do they not, 
or fall to the Poor Law ?—Fall to the Pocr Law. I would 
not say a’good number but-some do. 
minded I think you will find a large number did, according 
to the return I sent in, find their destination in the Union 
when they had to be discharged from the Industrial 
school. 


1268. I had in mind the 400 or so that we are talking 
about particularly. Do you know at all what happens 
afterwards to them. -Have you had: any information 
when they: get to the Poor Law ?—No, I notice a good 
many of them are marked “‘Imbecile Ward.” 


1269.. And when they leave you would you call them 
imbeciles ?—Are you asking that question of me per- 
sonally ? 


1270. I mean, in your experience, in the category of 
the schools, would they be put as deficient or, taking 
a stronger’ word, ‘“imbeciles ?*—I should say that 
all of them would be deficient, but there would be a large 
minority which would be rightly considered by the Poor 
Law people as imbecile. 


Taking the population at this moment 


Of these feeble- ° 
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1271. With regard to the plan adopted in Liverpool, 
that is a plan of getting a suitable education for a child 
and evading the parent, would it not be well to deal 
directly with the question of the evasion of the parent, 
and say that under certain conditions of committal 
the tutelage over the child remains until he or she is 
of age ?—Yes, I think it would be a good thing. 


1272. Would it be good to do that for the whole of these 
children ; I am taking the whole class, the Reformatory 
and Industrial school children ?—No, I am not quite 
prepared to go as far as that. 


1273. Would you be prepared to go as far as any cases 
which might be medically assigned as deficient after 
committal ?—No, because it is quite possible that the 
parent of the Industrial school or Reformatory child 
found deficient might be in himself a decent enough 
person to resume control of that child when it was dis- 
charged. 


1274: You might have ample powers for preserving the 
tutelage of the child but allowing it to go back to the 
parent ?—-In that case I do not see the objection. 


1275. In the main it would be of service would it not, if 
as a matter of fact, on a child of that type being reported 
deficient, the tutelage should remain until 21 ?—Yes, or 
should be indeterminate ; though I do not see why the 
parent should be relieved of the obligation of making pay- 
ments towards the maintenance of the child, 


1276. Need it be excluded. Why should not the parent 
pay even though the child be under tutelage ?—If you 
think that is possible, very well ; but Ishould have thought 
that the parent might say, “if the law takes this child 
absolutely out of my hands, what right has the law to come 
down on me to show any responsibility in the way of pay- 
ing money ? ~ 

\277. But a conditional arrangement might be adopted 
in such cases ; the child might be returnable to the parent 
though the ultimate and absolute control is not in the 
parents’ hands ?—Yes. 


\278. There is one important point as to the internment 
ot these children: their being kept apart for a long period. 
You say you think it should be on a magisterial] decision ? 
—Yes, 3 / 

1279, What evidence would come before a Magistrate 
as a matter of course, in cases of this kind. © Would there 


be a sort of medical panel ?—I suggested that he should 
sit with a medical assessor. 


1280. But from the point of view of the evidence, we 
should now have school evidence in some cases, do you 
propose that that should be submitted ?—Yes. 


1281. Would you propose, as a matter of course, medical 
officers should be called in evidence who had had to deal 
with the case ?—I should. 


1282. Then you would really be able to extend your 
system of certification on that basis very much lower down 
would you not ?—Yes, I think so. ae 


1283, Then the definition that we start with apart from 
the use of the word “ lunatic ” is ‘‘ unsound mind,” speak- 
ing of the law generally. Would you be prepared to say 
these might be considered as grades of unsound mind ?7— 
Yes, there seem to me two principal points which have to 
be borne in mind® one is the question as to whether the 


state of the individual's mind is such as to render him 


or her to require protection; and, secondly, as to whether 
the state of mind is such as to prevent them from being 
regarded as fully responsible for their actions. 


1284. But granted that difterence, if it is a question of 
grading, would it not be right that there should be one 


Inspecting Authority for all these classes, from lunacy 
downwards ?—Yes, I do think that. 


1285. (Chairman.) One Inspecting Authority to certify ? 


{286. (Mr, Loch.) No, I had taker for granted that the 
certification would come by adjudication in some way as 
suggested by Mr. Legge himself. My question had 
reference to the Authority that might advise, and inspect 
the institutions, including whatever institutions for this 


class there might be for patients or inmates of all ages. 


1287. (Mrs. Pinsent.) You say at the end of your answe 
| ! r 

to Question 1175 a constant effort has been aa: to keep 
the size of these schools within reasonable limits. Would 
you tell us what you consider a reasonable limit—the 
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ideal size for a Reformatory school ?—The ideal size for 
@ Reformatory school I should put at about 120 boys. 


1288. And the same for girls ?—No, I think there should 
not be more than sixty girls. 


1289. What is the reason for the difference ?—Physical 
training for my class of boys is so important that a 
boys’ school is no good at all unless you can get 
two good “‘elevens”’ out of it, and you cannot do that 
with less than 120 boys. Then you want a fair variety 
of employment for them, and the domestic employment 
is not of such vital importance with them. As regards 
girls you want to have the place as domestic as you can, 
but you want enough in the case of a Reformatory to 
keep a good laundry going and, what is more, you must 
have enough, in my judgment, to keep two teachers going. 
You cannot have an efficient school, however small, in 
my judgment, with a single teacher. 


1290. Should you think these reasons would apply 
equally to feeble-minded boarding schools ?—I think 
they should be smaller because I think there the children 
do require much more individual treatment. 


1291. In answer to question 1190 you are dealing 
with the cases of discharges from Industrial and Reforma- 
tory schools and you say that the total number of discharges 
during five years was 381, and you go on to say by far 
the largest group of these discharges were on account of 
tuberculosis. Is not it probable that some of these cases 
were mentally deficient as well ?—Yes, but where that 
is definitely stated I have included them in the mentally 
deficient group, : 


1292. Would the reports that you consulted for these 
figures be certain to state the mental deficiency, if it existed 
alongside with tuberculosis ?—No, but they did in a fair 
number of cases and I promptly included them in the 
feeble-minded group. | 


1293. You do not think it is probable the percentage 
of mentally defective among the discharges is even 
higher than the figure you gave 7?—No, I do not think 
80. 

1294. In Question 1201 you are talking of the great’ 
dangers of congregating the feeble-minded together 
in large numbers ; at any rate, so long as you are dealing 
with any case where there is a possibility of ameliorating | 
the child’s condition. I could not quite understand this, 
because I do not think any case is ever admitted toa 
Special school unless there is a good chance of ameliorating 
the child’s condition ?—I thought what was under con- 
templation was a considerable extension of the system 
of dealing with children in Special schools. At present. 
there are very few, and they, more or less, pick and choose’ 
their cases, but supposing the Act were made obligatory 
and every child certified as mentally defective had to be 
received, then I think the difficulty would arise, and I do 
not think you could deal with them in large classes. _ 


1295. I should like to clear up this point a little because, 
it seems to me it is so directly in opposition to the ex-- 
perience of the London School Board and other School 
Boards who have instituted special classes. You speak 
of the benefit the children receive from associating with 
children who are brighter than themselves. Can you give 
us any facts on which you are basing this opinion ?—Yes. 


1296. Have you ever known a feeble-minded child 
deteriorate, for instance, when removed to a special 
class and placed with others of the same mental calibre ? 
—No, I cannot say that, but I have seen how they im- 
prove in association with sane children. 


1297. You recommend, I think, a sort of special class - 
in the ordinary Elementary school for what we might 
call the better cases, not the extreme cases ?— Yes. 


1298. Has not it been within your experience that 
feeble-minded children, who have remained educationally 
at a stand-still while in an ordinary class have progressed 


‘considerably directly they are removed to Special schools, 


where they are better understood and better trained, more 
in accordance with their condition. That has been 
our experience. I wonder whether you have any op- 
posing experience. It seems to me a new idea that 
children should not benefit by going to Special Classes 7— 
I say special classes in an ordinary school; then, 
at any rate, the children might see each other. 


1299. That brings me to my next point. If you 
recommend that, you must almost recommend the 
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same playground. Does not there occur to you a diffi- 
culty on that line. Have you come across difficulties 
in the playground where the normal boy has rather 
teased and baited the feeble-minded boy. It is con- 
stantly present to us. I do not know whether it comes 
within your experience too ?—I have not seen much 
of that. I do not think that danger is very great where 
the playground is under proper supervision. I do not 
mean supervised in the way a French playground is 
supervised, but in the unobtrusive way in which it 
ought to be supervised. 


1300. The playground in the ordinary Elementary 
school ought to be supervised, do you mean ?—In my 
day Industrial schools it is, and the particular case I 
am thinking of is one of my day Industrial schools in 
Liverpool which has a Defective school at one side of 
the playground. They use the same playground at 
different times, but the children do see one another, 
and the normal children in the day Industrial schools 
have in some cases a brother or sister at the Defective 
school, and call there to take their brother or sister 
home. 


1301. You recommend that above a special class 7— 
That is just one variety. I think one ought to have 
all these things as elastic as possible. 


1302. You would not recommend classifying the 
feeble-minded boy in an ordinary school in an ordinary 
class ?—No. I dare say I have not got the difficulties 
as clearly in my head as you have, because I am so 
largely thinking of these day Industrial schools where 
the children have opportunities, even defective children, 
of taking their part in learning trades and so on, at which 
they are often very good indeed. The best laundress 
{ think I have ever seen in any one of our schools was 
a girl very seriously deficient, mentally. 


1303. With regard to the question Mr. Byrne asked 
‘you as to the possibility of getting feeble-minded children 
taken to Industrial and Reformatory schools, I have had 
oceasion to apply to committees of management and 
have always been told that Industrial and Reformatory 
schools do not take feeble-minded cases if it is known 
to them beforehand that the case is feeble-minded. 
is that so ?—That is so, unless there are special reasons 
for obliging anyone by taking a child. 

1304, May I take it that the probability is that the child 
if committed is discharged on discovery that it is feeble- 
minded ?—No, I think you must not take that. 


1305. What was the cause in these cases that have been 
discharged as mentally deficient 7—They were found a 
serious difficulty, but if they had not turned out a serious 
difficulty, if, for instance, they found them do very well 
in a shop and thrive physically, they very often think (and 
i agree with them) “it is a pity to turn this case out, this 

girl is going to make a good laundress, we shall very likely 

to be able to get her into an institution laundry where she 
avill be looked after well, why get her turned out because 
she is no good in the schoolroom ? ” 


1306. With regard to the Liverpool plan, I should like 
to know what you think of a case like this: A boy who 
had been certified by our medical officer as mentally 
deficient and was in attendance at a Special school was 
found by the police with a skeleton key and was com- 
mitted to an Industrial school. If we had such a thing 
a3 a boarding school for the feeble-minded, would not it 
be a shorter way to have committed the boy straight to 
the boarding school for feeble-minded children certified 
under the Home Office as well as under the Education 
Office ?— Yes. 

1307. Then you would prefer that to the Liverpool plan 
of sending him to a Reformatory and then licensing him 
out ?—Yes, I think that is what I recommended in my 
evidence last week—the homes holding a joint certificate. 
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1308. Then you would only: recommend the Liverpool 
plan until we get something better ?—Yes, precisely so. 
I mentioned it as an ingenious shift that they had hit 
upon. 


1309. May I return for one minute tv the question of 
drunken parents and the information you are so kindly 
going to get for us. Could we get, do you think, the per- 
centage of drunken parents throughout one or two of your 
schools or all of them—if it is not too much trouble, the 
percentage of drunkards throughout the school ?—I 
thought that was what I was going to gct. You did not 
limit your suggestion to the feeble-minded cases ? 


1310. (Mr. Byrne.) No, I hoped as regards the life- 
history of the parents we should have information as 
regards all your children, but as regards the after-history 
I thought it should only be the feeble-minded children. 


1311. (Mrs. Pinsent.) I should like to know your 
opinion as to how far we ought to segregate these feeble- 
riinded people afterwards with a view to prevent them 
reproducing themselves. I do not think you told us 
that definitely ?—I think I said, and I hold to it, that I 
see no other alternative but when they reach a certain 
age to have every individual examined, and if they are 
certified as suffering from mental deficiency which either 
renders them unable to protect themselves, or renders 
them not fully responsible for their actions, to have them 
segregated in colonies for an absolutely indeterminate 
period, and Ido not think those colonies, properly worked, 
would be such a ruinous expense as people imagine. It 
the parents are decent and are willing to take charge of 
the individual, then they should certainly do so, just as 
there are many idiots in the country in private houses. 
Many people would much rather keep a person than have 
it sent off to a colony. I think that is the only method 
of sterilisation that the country would tolerate. 


1312, (Mr. Dickinson.) In answer to question 1197, 
where you give the percentage of feeble-minded that 
you found in the Reformatory and Industrial schools, 
you say the percentage works out at 1:25, or in Roman 
Catholic schools; taken alone, at 2°08, and in arriving at 
your estimate you would be inclined to nearly treble those 
figures. That means to say in your opinion there are 8 to 12 
per cent. of the children in these institutions who are 
feeble-minded ?—No; from 5 to 6 per cent. 


1313. Can you give any reason why the percentage of the 


- Roman Catholic schools is higher than the others ?—The 


death rate is considerably higher in Roman Catholic 
schools. It is because the Roman Catholic population of 
towns like Liverpool and Glasgow is absolutely a stage 
lower than any other in poverty. 
putting it to Cardinal Vaughan why it was so, and he 
said he thought it was largely a racial question, and that 
they were mainly Irish and a residuum of the Izish, 
that is to say, they are, as he put it, the cases who 
had not ‘“‘ wing enough” when they left Ireland to 
carry them across the Atlantic, but simply fluttered 
down. 


1314. It has nothing to do with the management of 
the schools, with the selection of the individuals, or the 
treatment of the children ?—No, but it is true that 
the Roman Catholic schools are larger than the others 
and therefore in the case of boys I do not think they 
get the same advantages in the Roman @atholic schools 
as may be had in the Protestant, though it is possibly 
reversed when you come to the wonderful girls’ school 
managed by the Sisters. 


1315. Do you find in those girls’ schools this figure of 
percentage of feeble-minded is not so high ?—I cannot 
say that. What I can say is that the re-convictions are 
not high. 


1316. (Chairman.) Thank you very much; we are much 
obliged to you for your evidence, 
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1317. (Chairman.) Perhaps you will be so kind as to 
tell us what your position is and how long you have held 
that position /—I am Assistant Under-Secretary of State 
in the Home Office, and I have-held that position for two 
years, Some years previous to that I had a good deal of 
experience in the Criminal Department of the Home 
Office. 


1318. You will give us evidence as to the law as regards 
criminal lunatics —Yes; I understand the Committee 
want a brief statement of the law relating to criminal 
lunatics. I propose to take first the treatment of insanity 
in criminal procedure... When there is a prosecution for 
any serious crime, the question of insanity does not arise 
before the Magistrates, nor.before the Grand Jury... If 
there, is a prima.facie case of. a crime haying been 
committed, then the Magistrates are bound to commit for 
trial without regard to the question of the prisoner’s 
sanity, and the Grand Jury have to find a True Bill. 
The question of insanity may arise first on arraignment, 
that is, when the prisoner is formally accused and 
required to plead guilty or not guilty. The question may 
then be put to the jury whether the prisoner is so insane 
as to be unable to plead. They have, in that case, to 
determine his mentalstate in reference to the proceedings ; 
whether he is able to understand the proceedings. 
they find that he is so insane as not to be able to plead, 
the Court makes an Order that he shall be detained 
during His Majesty’s pleasure. If the prisoner is fit to 
plead, then the question of insanity may come up on the 
trial for the offence on its merits. Then the defence 
may be that the prisoner committed the offence while 
insane, This is a question which is to be decided in each 


case by the jury in accordance with the law as to 


criminal responsibility. 

1319. The principle was laid down, I think you say in 
your evidence, by the judges in Macnaghten’s case !— 
Yes, where all the judges were asked by the House of 
Lords to state their opinion on the question of insanity. 
The main point in their reply may be quoted ; they said : 
“In the absence of proof to the contrary every one is 
presumed to be sane and to possess a sufficient degree 
of reason to be responsible for his actions. ‘To establish 
a defence on the ground of insanity it must be clearly 
proved that at the time of committing the act the accused 
was labouring under such a defect of reason from disease 
of the mind as not to know the nature and quality of 
the act he was doing ; or, if he did know this, that he did 
not know that he was doing what was wrong.” That 
opinion of the judges (of course it was not actually a 
judgment) has been very much criticised. Broadly 
speaking, it has formed the basis of the directions 
which have been given to juries for the past sixty years 
though it is admitted that it does not quite cover the 
whole of the ground, and in certain cases judges have 
either departed from it, or dealt with the cases as not 
voming within it. I do not know that it is necessary 
to go into any discussion on that here. -Sir- James 
Stephen criticised it especially on the ground that it did 
not provide for the case where a lunatic, though knowing 
the nature of the act and knowing it was wrong, 
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was driven to: commit the act by an uncontrollable 


impulse due to disease of the mind. 


1320. The principle, you say, is not always strictly 
adhered to?’—There are cases where the judges have . 
given directions beyond or outside that ruling, and there ~ 


are cases of course where the jury have taken the matter 
pretty well into their own hands and found a verdict 
of insanity in a case not coming strictly within the Jaw as 
laid down by the judges. Assuming that the jury find the 
man insane, they have now to give a verdict under the 
Trial of Lunatics Act, 1883. I should say, first, that under 
the Act of 1800, passed after the attempt on the life of 


George III. by Hatfield, if they had found the prisoner ~ 


insane the jury acquitted him on the ground of insanity. 
By the Trial of Lunatics Act, 1883, that form of verdict 


was altered and now they find that the prisoner was 


guilty. of committing the act charged, but that he was 
insane so as not to be responsible at the time when he 
committed it. 

1321. The law now only leaves the alternatives of 
“ Guilty ” or “Guilty but insane ?”—Yes, they may 
find him absolutely guilty (assuming that he has com- 


mitted the act), or they may find that he committed the ~ 


act but that he was insane at the time. 
1322. There are of course cases where persons are con- 


victed of such offences as arson, obstructing railways, — 


theft, etc., where they are not certifiably insane?—Yes, | 
I think our experience certainly points to the fact that - 
therearecases where weak-minded persons commitcrimes, — 


and they are not certifiably insane ; they cannot, strictly  _ 


speaking, be found insane under the law as laid down in 


Macnaghten’s case, or under the law as ordinarily ad- 


ministered and yet they are, from weakness of mind, | 


really not wholly responsible. You cannot say that they 
are insane, and yet the state of their minds is such that 
they ought not to be set at liberty and allowed to com- 
mit further crimes of the same sort. 


1323. You do not suggest that juries should be 
allowed to give a different verdict?—I do not suggest 
that there should be another verdict for juries. I think 
the proper verdict would be something to the effect that 
the prisoner was guilty of the act, but owing to mental 
weakness was not fully responsible, and that he requires 
control or restraint. But I do not think that that is a 
question that could be very well put to the jury, because 
the determination of that question in the class of eases I 
am speaking of depends,on a wide knowledge of. the 
history of the case and of the previous crimes which the 
prisoner may have been charged with. It seems to me 
hardly a question which could be adequately dealt with 
by a jury, who have to find the man guilty or not guilty 
without being told what were his previous crimes. 


1324. In many cases you can only say a person is weak- 
minded after a very long period !—Yes. Very often a 
weak-minded person may be sent to penal servitude, and 
it may only come out gradually from a long course of 
observation that he is weak-minded. 

1325. These persons found guilty but insane, can be 
specially dealt with under the Home Secretary's power 
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of detention ?—Yes, when persons of this class are found 
by the jury insane then I think they can be adequately 
dealt with ; they can be detained (the term of detention is 
indefinite) in Broadmoor Asylum or a County Asylum 
as long as it may seem necessary. If there seems a 
prospect of their keeping straight, if their friends can 
look after them, then they can be discharged condition- 
ally and guarantees taken that they are looked after. 


1326. That does not refer to the case where they are 
only sentenced to short terms ?—No, if they are under 
senterce for a definite period, as soon as the sentence is 
completed they pass out of custody, and, so far as the 
Home Office is concerred, there is no further control over 
them at all. 


1327. As regards minor offences such as magistrates 
ordinarily deal with ?—As regards minor offences there 
is no special provision for criminal lunacy. | As far as the 
offence is concerned the magistrate must either convict or 
discharge, but in ordinary practice where the magistrate is 
satisfied thatthe prisoner is insane, he dismissesthe criminal 
charge and deals with the prisoner as a wandering lunatic, 
or hands him over to his friends to be certified or kept 
under proper care and custody. This course has been 
very generally observed. It has been rather pressed on 
the magistrates by the Home Office. In a circular which 
was issued in 1889 we said: “the Secretary of State 
must strongly urge on the magistrates that it is their 
duty to obtain in all doubtful cases evidence of the 
mental condition of the prisoner. In the case of serious 
crime {t may-be necessary to commit for trial persons 
supposed to be insane in order that the question of their 
sanity may be decided by the verdict of a jury, but where 
the offence is less serious it is almost always open to the 
Justice to dismiss the charge and to deal with the person 
as an ordinary lunatic either by handing him over to the 
care of his friends or by sending him to an ordinary asy- 
lum.” That of course refers to persons who are. certifi- 
ably insane. © The difficulty occurs here again with regard 
to’ persons who' are weak-minded so as not to be wholly 
responsible but who cannot be certified to be insane: 
You may send:'them to. prison for short terms, but from 
the very nature of the case the punishment of imprison- 
ment has no deterrent effect and the probability is they 
will come back to prison for some other offence in a very 
short time, 


1328. Now I think you have some evidence as regards 
criminal lunatics ?—Yes. For ordinary purposes we divide 
them into two classes; the King’s Pleasure Lunatics ; tl at 
is persons for whose safe custody,during His Majesty’s 
pleasure, His Majesty is authorised to give order. They 
include persons found insane and unfit to plead on arraing- 
ment, and persons who have been either acquitted on the 
ground of insanity before 1883 or fourd guilty and insane 
since 1883. 


1329. The other class are the class who are called 
Secretary of State’s Lunatics—those are prisoners who 
have -been certified insane while undergoing imprison- 
ment ?—They may be either persons certified ‘insane 
while under sentence of death and removed to Broadmoor 
under the Secretary of State’s warrant, or they may be 
certified insane while awaiting trial, or certified insane 
during sentence of imprisonment or penal servitude. Any 
of these classes of patients on being certified insane may 
be sent. by the Secretary of State to a lunatic asylum and 
then they become criminal. lunatics. If they are under 
sentence of imprisonment or penal servitude they remain 
criminal lunatics only so long as the sentence lasts. If 
they have been removed while awaiting trial,.or while 
under death sentence, or ofcourse if they are undersentence 
of penal servitude for life, they remain criminal lunatics 
indefinitely until discharged by the Secretary of State. 
The King’s Pleasure Lunatics are also criminal lunatics 
indefinitely. They remain so unless and until they are 
discharged by the warrant of the Secretary of State. 


1330. I think that covers all the ground with regard to 
the King’s Pleasure Lunatics and the Secretary of State’s 
Lunatics ?7—Yes.. .. ; or 

1331. Where»are the persons: detained’ ?+-The great 
majority ofthe criminal lunatics are detained in Broad- 
moor Criminal. Lunatic Asylum. That is an asylum 
established. under. the: Criminal. Lunatics Asylums Act 
1860, specially for criminal» lunatics. . There are nearly 
890 criminal lunatics in Broadmoor. The great majority 
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of them are persons who have been found guilty of crimes 
of violence ; about 80 per cent. have either been found 
guilty of murder or violent assaults—attempts to mut- 
der. 


1332. The Secretary of State-has also power to send 
these lunatics to borough and county asylums ?—Yes. 
There are ordinarily about 120 criminal lunatics in. the 
borough and county asylums. A number of them are’ under 
very short sentences, and consequently pass through the 
state of being criminal lunatics rather quickly. At the 
end of a short sentence they are either discharged 
or more frequently kept on as pauper lunatics. 


1333. They include a certain number of feeble-minded 
persons, I suppose ?—Yes. . 


1334. In the case of lunatics sent to Broadmoor how are 
they paid for ?—They are entirely maintained by moneys 
voted by Parliament in the Vote for Broadmoor. 


1335. And those who are sent to county and borough 
asylums ?—They are paid for out_of the Prison ‘Vote— 
money voted by Farliament—at the rate of.14s. a week 
Where the criminal lunatic has any property of his own, 
that can be made available for his maintenance. There 
are a few in hospitals or private asylums, but 
those in private asylums are criminal lunatics who 
have been conditionally discharged on the condition 
that they remain in such a private asylum, and of 
course they are maintained at their own expense. 


1336. As to the discharge of these persons ?—All this 
class of lunatics can be discharged at any time by the 
Secretary of State’s warrant. The criminal lunatics 
who are under definite terms of sentence, as I have said 
already, cease to be criminal lunatics at the end of their 
sentence. They may be detained after that ‘as pauper 
lunatics.or they may be'set: free. All the other classes 
can be dealt with by the Secretary of State who discharges 
them either absolutely or conditionally only when he thinke 
their condition is such as to justify the discharge: 


1337. Or they may be discharged during the period ot 
their sentence ?—Yes, those who are under sentence may 
be discharged during the period of their sentence, but that 
does not occur very often. It is chiefly those under in- 
definite detention whom the Secretary of State deals with 
by way of discharge. 

1338. When the sentence terminates, you say he may 
be still detained as a pauper lunatic ?—If he is under a 
definite sentence of detention, he may be still detained as a 
pauper lunatic. There is special provision for that in the 
Criminal Lunatics Act. The point which would probably 
most interest the Commission in this connection is that in 
discharging those crim‘nal lunatics’ under indefinite de- 
tention, the Secretary of State has very wide powers. He 
is under no obligation to discharge the criminal lunatic 
merely because he has ceased to be certifiably insane. If 
he did so it would in a great many cases involve almost. 
certainly a relapse into a dangerous form of lunacy, so 
that every case has to be dealt with on its merits, and the 
main idea that guides the Secretary of State is that where 
a criminal lunatic has committed a very serious crime, he 
cannot be discharged unless there is some sort of reasonab!o 
assurance that he will not relapse into dangerous insanity. 
A very important point in deciding this is what provision 
can be made for looking after him when he has been dis- 
charged—whether his friends will undertake to look after 
him and report at once if he shows symptoms of relapsing 
into insanity again so as to be dangerous. 


1339. The superintendents of the county and borough 


asylums are sometimes rather loth to keep them ?—Thcse 
in the county and borough asylums are the least serious 
cases as regards the crime, and superintendents of county 
and borough asylums being used to discharging lunatics 
as soon as they consider them sane do not like’ to have 
sane persons left there. . nny ge 


1340. Even if they are feeble-minded ?—If they are 
feeble-minded—even if they are very liable to relapse into 
crime after discharge. It makes a class of persons different 
from their ordinary patients, and sometimes there is a 
certain amount of objection made to retaining them ‘in- 
definitely. _ - 

- 1341) You have’ already stated that a ‘considerable 
number of weak-minded ‘persons are convictéd ‘and sen- 
tenced to penal servitute. “In their case they are segre- 
gated 7?—Yes. In Parkhurst ‘Convict Prison theré is now 
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a special class of weak-minded convicts, where, under the 
direction of one of the members of this Commission, Dr. 
Donkin, they have been put into a special class under 
special treatment different from the convicts, suitable to 
their mental condition. It seems to me they can be 
treated very satisfactorily—I mean, assuming that 
they arein character persons of the criminal class. For 
this class of weak-minded convicts the Secretary of 
State has power to make statutory rules. He has not 
exercised that power, but there are certain administrative 
rules which are now in force. 


1342. Would you put in those rules ?—Yes, I think I 
had better. (Rules Handed in. Vide Appendix Papers, 
page 653, post.) Of course there is this great advantage 
in dealing with these weak-minded convicts, that 
they can be very effectively watched .before it is 
decided whether they belong to the weak-minded class 
or not. They are under the daily observation of 
the medical officer—I mean as convicts they are under 
his daily observation—so that he is in a very favourable 
position for arriving at a right decision as to who are and 
who are not, properly speaking, weak-minded. 


1343. But it is difficult to deal with those cases where 
they are only under short sentences ?—Where there are 
only short sentences there is not the same opportunity 
of watching and deciding whether they belong to the 
weak-minded class; and even if you know they are 
of the weak-minded class, there is no time to group them 
or to put them under a special system of discipline. 


1344. Have you anything further you wish to put 
before the Commission ?7—No, I think that is all the 
evidence I wish to give. 


1345. (Mr. Byrne.) There are one or two questions 
I should like to ask you supplementing your evidence. 
You told us of the almost universal rule in Macnaghten’s 
case in dealing with prisoners who may or may not be 
insane. Do you consider that the application of some 
such rule, however worded (without for the moment 
speaking of the terms of the rule in Macnaghten’s case) 
ever does work injustice or works well always ?—I think 
there are certainly cases where if the rule is strictly 
applied it would lead to the conviction of persons who 
ought to be treated as insane. 


1346, With reference to the constant difference between 
doctors and lawyers on the subject of the proper standard 
of trying a person who is insane, do you think there would 
be any improvement in the matter of fairness to a feeble- 
minded person if the doctors’ theory were applied, that 
is to say, if a person alleged to be insane was not tried 
by a jury under a principle of law like this, but was practi- 
cally handed over to doctors who would simply say 
whether he was to be punished or not. Would that be 
an improvement, or are you satisfied from what you 
have seen after a good many years of the administration 
of the criminal law that some such rule as in Macnaghten’s 
case does work well ?—I think that question of insanity 
is one which ought to be left to the jury. Possibly, 
you ought to have some wider definition than in: Mac- 
naghten’s case, but I would not leave that question to 
be decided by a body of experts. 


1347. You would not leave it to a committee of doctors ? 
—No. 


1348. In some form of words or another the judge 
should put it to the jury ?—Yes, I think the doctors 
should come in as expert witnesses. 


1349. You told us, even where a person found not to 
be insane was sentenced to a heavy sentence of imprison- 
ment for a serious crime, if it were found that he was a 
feeble-minded person, not so guilty as the judge and 
jury thought, that modes existed in which his treatment 
may be dealt with in a manner proper to a feeble-minded 
person. What are those modes ?—If he can be certified 


insane he may go to Broadmoor and be treated as a 


criminal lunatic. 
1350. That does sometimes happen ?—Yes, 


1351. A person convicted by a jury is found after 
long examination to be insane ?—Yes. If he comes 
within the medical definition of insane, and. is certified, 
he can go to Broadmoor or a Sounty Asylum, where he 
can have the proper treatment for the insane. If he is 
not insane but weak-minded, he is removed to Parkhurst, 
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kept under observation there, and finally put into the 
weak-minded class in Parkhurst, where they are under 
a course of treatment which seems very appropriate for 
the weak-minded. 


1352. The discipline is not of such a penal character ? 
—That is the main point. 


1353. As regards the object of this Commission so far 
as it relates to feeble-minded persons, you do not see 
any reason for a fundamental change of the law in the 
matter of criminal procedure ?—I think probably there 
ought to be some way of bringing under a longer term 
of detention persons who are now sentenced only to 
short terms. There have been cases of crimes by weak- 
minded persons where there has been a great difficulty in 
finding a proper place for treating them. Iam thinking of 
one case in particular, of a boy who incited other boys in a 
reformatory school to set fire to the school. He was 
about seventeen years old. He was found insane op 
arraignment and sent toan asylum. An asylum seemed a 
very inappropriate place for a boy of seventeen of that 
class, still capable of receiving some sort of education, 
and all sorts of inquiries were made in the hope 
of finding some more appropriate way of treating him. 
He had been in a reformatory school. Nothing could 
be done with him there either by severity or kindness, The 
reformatory school authorities said he could not possibly 
do any good in a reformatory school again. The Lunacy 
Commissioners were consulted and they said no idiot 
asylum would take him; they did not think he was 
certifiably insane. Finally, we had to leave him in the 
county asylum. It certainly did not seem a very appro- 
priate place for an imbecile of that class, But there 
was nothing else that could well be done with him. 


1354. There is no institution precisely suitable ?— 
There was no institution precisely suitable. 


1355. I suppose you have experience at the Home 
Office of a good many persons who are in and out of 
prisons and asylums ?—Yes,a certain number of the 
criminal class. 


1356. Is it a substantial number ?—A fair number, 
not a large number. 


1357. Short imprisonment is no punishment or proper 
means of dealing with such persons, and the Secretary of 
State’s powers with regard to that practically do not 
arise, because they are only under his control for such a 
short time ?—Yes. A person of that class perhaps sooner 
or later is found insane by a jury; then you have him 
permanently under dete ition. 


1358. It would be desirable if you could get permanent 
power of control over them in some such way ?—Yes. 


1359, It is rather a roundabout and accidental way of 
getting permanent control of them ?—Yes; it probably 
comes from a jury finding them insane on evidence which, 
strictly speaking, does not quite amount to that. 


1360. Which perhaps other juries would reject ?— 
Which other juries would reject. 


1361. If there are a good many of these people, and 
the opportunities for getting them under permanent 
control are only accidental and few, would the Secretary 
of State like to have the power to have these persons 
charged under any new procedure of the law, and the 
question considered whether they should be put under 
permanent detention. Is the evil so great as to necessitate 
that ?—I think that is a subject on which the Secretary 
of State would like to be advised by this Commission. 


1362. Questions do come up ?—There certainly are 
cases which raise that question ; 1 cannot say very many 
cases, but I have come across cases which there seems to 
be po suitable mode of dealing with. ; 


1363. There is a gap in the law there, at any rate ?— 
Yes, I think so. 


1364. With regard to which instances arise in which 
you would like to see better provision made ?—Yes. 


1365. I presume that if the Secretary of State had 
further powers of control, or had the power given him to 
procure the commitment of persons such as these to 
permanent detention, it need not necessarily be either in 
an asylum or in a prison, as at present constituted ?— 
I should think there is the alternative of some new 
institution.’ « ° - ey 
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1366, Something like a labour colony, or something of 
that sort ?—Yes, some sort of Government or local 
authorities’ establishment for imbeciles. 


1367. Or an es‘ablishment certified, inspected and 
approved by the Government ?—Yes, 


1368. Mr. Legge, the Reformatory irspector, in giving 
evidence in regard to youthful offenders ot this description, 
said he was in favour of the establishment of some such 
place. As regards adult criminals, you would say the 
same ?—I think that is a question which ought to be 
considered by this Commission. 


1369. With regard to the power of conditional discharge 
which the Secretary of State has in respect of criminal 
lunatics over whom he has powers for a long period, 
1 understood you to say that it was found useful, and a 
sufficient power ?—Yes, an extremely useful power, and 
it is quite sufficient where the criminal lunatic has got 
friends who can take some sort of charge of him after he 
goes out. 


1370. But there are cases in which it fails for want of 
such ?—Yes, when there is no satisfactory way of pro- 
viding for him when he comes out. 


1371. 1 presume you meant sufficient and satisfactory 
for the prisoner. Is it sufficient and satisfactory for 
the interests of the public too, do you think in all cases :?— 
It is a very strong power. If anything goes wrong, the 
Secretary of State has power to take him back to Broad- 
moor again. I do not know that you could have any 
stronger power in the way of conditional discharge than 
you have now. 


1372. In the case of women charged with infanticide, 
women under long ternis of imprisonment, conditionally 
discharged, are they often restored to their husbands ?— 
Yes, in a certain number of cases. 


1373. Would the Secretary of State consider the perma- 
nent feeble-mindedness of a woman in that position a 
reason for not discharging her to her husband on the 
ground that it would be undesirable that she should have 
children, or if she was quiet and well-behaved would he 
restore her ?—I do not call to mind any case where that 
question has arisen. There are many cases where the 
question has arisen, what would happen if the woman 
had a child again, where she has committed murder after 
childbirth ? 

1374. Has there ever been a case at Broadmoor of a 
woman relapsing to serious crime on account of the subse- 
quent birth of children ?—I cannot recall any case where 
it has actually happened. It is a consideration that has 
to be very carefully borne in mind when the question of 
discharge arises. It often is areason why a woman cannot 
be discharged. 


1375. 1 presume detention at Broadmoor is not of a 
penal nature. They are very comfortable, I presume ?— 
So far as it is possible to be made comfortable in com- 
pulsory detention, I think they do well at Broadmoor. 


1376. They have freedom according to their mental: 


condition, pot according to their crimes ?—Ihey are 
classified according to their mental condition. ‘Lhose 
whose mental condition is favourable live under very 
favourable conditions. 


1377. And at a moderately cheap cost ?—Yes—more 
costly than the county asylums, chiefly on account 
of the larger number of warders required. , 


1378. As far as the interests of the people are concerned, 
would you tell us that they have no grievance about 
being detained there until they are really fit for discharge ? 
—I cannot conceive that the conditions could be better 
made than they are in Broadmoor. 


1379. They could not be more comfortable in any 
colony or institution of that sort, and they are immeasure- 
ably more comfortable than in the homes of the 
even well-off working class ?—Yes, their conditions are 
as good as they can be made consistently with detention. 


1380. In other words, there is no inducement to dis- 
charge them out of pity before they are fully fit to be dis- 
charged ?—No; I ought to say, a good many of those 
who have been conditionally discharged have come back 
of their own accord. They have said, “ we feel our minds 
are going wrong, and we want to come back here.” 
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1381. (Mr. Hobhouse.) You are very familiar with 
Broadmoor, I suppose ?—I have been there several 
times, and I deal daily with the Broadmoor cases as they 
come before the Home Office. 

1382. Have you ever found that persons committed 
to Broadmoor as insane have on subsequent observation 
been discovered to be sane ?—There are persons sent to 
Broadmoor as insane who have subsequently recovered 
their sanity. 


1383. Within a short period of committal ?—I think 
there have been hardly any cases of discharge within a 
short period of committal, except perhaps in some cases 
of infanticide. 


1384. What pumber of criminal lunatics are discharged 
yearly from Broadmoor ?—I could not give the exact 
figure now—a comparatively small number. 


1385. Two or three ?7—No; more than that. 
or ten, I should think. 


1386. How many of those come back again ?—I could 
not give the figures but a fairly considerable proportion 
came back again. They are put in charge of friends. 
If they show any signs of relapsing, the friends report it, 
and, they are brought back again. ; 


1387. Would there be 50 per cent. ? 


1388. (Chairman.) We shall get all these figures from 
Dr. Brayn, I think. 


1389. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Are people who are discharged 
and, come back again really insane, or only feeble-minded ? 
_—They would be cases of insanity, as far as I know. 
The greater proportion at Broadmoor are insane cases— 
far the larger proportion. 


1390. So that practically, as far as Broadmoor is con- 
cerved, it is very much outside the scope of the inquiry 
as to feeble-minded people ?—Yes, there are very few 
of the feeble-minded class there. 


1391. With regard to a statement which you make 
about a case of a. reformatory boy, are there many 
such cases ?—No, that was rather an exceptional case. 


1392. So that it would be superfluous to set up a 
special treatment, or a specially-licensed house, for the 
reception of cases of that sort ?—I cannot say that the 
number of cases I have had to do with is so large as to 
make it necessary to have a special establishment. 


1393. I am not sure that I got your answer down 
right, but I gathered you said there was a difficulty in 
dealing with feeble-minded or irresponsible persons who 
are sentenced to short terms of imprisonment ?—Yes. 


1394. Do I understand you to say that there ought to 
be a period of longer detention for those persons ?—I say 
that class of persons can be much more satisfactorily 
treated if they are under a long sentence than under a 
short one. You can segregate them and put them under 
special treatment. 

1395. Would you so extend the law then, that the 
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judge or magistrate who convicts should haye power- 


to increase the term of detention, or would you suggest 


that he should sentence them to be detained in a particular: 


licensed, house ?—I do not think I am prepared to give 
any suggestion in that direction at this moment. I only 
point out the difficulty and I say it would be a satisfactory 
thing if those persons who have to be put under detention 
could be detained for a considerable time. 


1396. What proportion of persons do you suppose 
would come under that class ?—I could not give any 
idea of the numbers.' I only see individual instances 
and it would be very difficult to form an estimate of the 
numbers. If it could be done, it would be perhaps by the 
prison officers, whom you will hear by and by. They may 
perhaps be able to give some estimate. 


1397. Then you have come to the opinion you have, 
not in consequence of the number of cases, but because 
you think in any case, large or small, these persons ought 
to be specially detained ?—I merely give the Gommission 
my opinion, from seeing the cases that come before the 
Home Office. 
where this difficulty arises. 

1398. (Mr. Greene.) I want to ask a few questions. 
from another point of view, that is,as to the operation 
of the law for the protection of feeble-minded people. 


There are a fair number of cases, I think, ; 
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4899 to 1426, 
78 MINUTES OF 
You have hitherto been dealing with the mode of treat- 


ment. of the feeble-minded. Do you know whether 
there are any special protections under. the criminal 
law for persons who are feeble-minded to prevent them 
from attacks. For instance, are feeble-minded individuals 
in any way protected from attack or assault by persons 
who are not feeble-minded ?—There is a special prco- 
vision in the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885, with 
regard to women who are feeble-minded. 


1399. Except that provision in the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1885, there is no other statutory pro- 
vision, is there, beside the one in the 324th section of the 
Lunacy Act ?—I do not know of any other. 


1400. The drift of my question is to see whether those 
two sections afford adequate provision for feeble-minded 
women. As regards the first of them, the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, I will read you the words of the section, 
and then put my question to you: ‘‘ Any person who 
unlawfully and carnally knows, or attempts to have ‘un- 
lawful carnal knowledge, of any female idiot or imbecile 
woman.or girl, under circumstances. which do not amount 
to rape, but which prove that the offender knew at the 
time of the commission of the offence that. the woman 
or girl was an idiot or imbecile shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanour.”® That, you see, only deals with the case of 
an idiot, known to be so at the time ?—There is the word 
“ imbecile ’’ ‘also. 

1401. Under circumstances that prove the offender 
knew it. Do you think there is any objection to extend 
that to all cases where an imbecile or idiot woman has 
been the subject of carnal knowledge-or. attempted carnal 
knowledge ?— Where the man did not know she was 
imbecile. 


1402. Yes ?—J should hesitate very much _ before 
saying that change in the law should be made. 


1403. Presumably he has no business to make the 
attempt at all. Would you see any objection to saying 
that he must be the person to run the risk ?—I think it 
would be a very risky thing to say that. 


1404. Risky in what way ?—It would probably lead t 
miccarriages of justice. ; 

1405. My suggestion is that the person who has’ no 
business to be doing what he is doing should not be pro- 
tected, if he’ chooses to do it—he ought to run the risk— 
and if the woman turns out in fact to be imbecile, one wants 
to know why he should be saved from criminal conse- 
quences'?—It seems to me that argument rather points 
to-making fornication a criminal offence altogether. 

1406. No; only in the case of persons who turn out 
to be mentally deficient ?—But you are basing your 
argument on the fact that the man ought not to do it 
at. all. 


1407. I am saying he ought to be the person to run 
the risk ?— Tam not prepared to say that I think that is an 
amendment of the law that ought to be made. But I 
cannot say that there have been any cases come before 
me officially, which point one way or the other. . 


1408. I will call attention to another point on that 
very section. Is there any reason why the law should 
not be extended to make it punishable for indecent 
assaults to be committed on a woman whether the person 
who assaulted knew or did not know that she was feeble- 
minded ?—If it is ‘an assault it would ~be punishable 
independently of that question. ait 


1409. But. the difficulty there arises in reférence to 
her giving consent. If she consents, except in the case 
of persons under thirteen years of age, consent would 
be a defence ?— Yes. 


1410. Why should a person who is incapable of making 
contracts under the law, and who obviously requires 
protection, be allowed to be indecently assaulted without 
there being an adequate remedy ?—If the imbecility is 
obvious I think the penal provision should apply. 


1411. There is a possible amendment of that section 
because you see you have got it in the case of the Lunacy 
Act ?-—If it is, obvious that the woman is an imbecile 
it ought to be punishable, either the carnal knowledge 
or the indecent assault ought to be punishable. ~~ - . 


1412. The Lunacy Act, whichri& the only other section, 
of the Statute to which you referred me, deals with the 
case of managers, officers, nurses, attendants or o‘her 
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persons ‘“‘ employed in any institution for lunatics” and 
any such person who “ carnally knows or attempts to 
have carnal knowledge of any female under care or treat- 
ment as a lunatic in the institution or workhouse, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanour, and, on conviction and in- 
dictment, shall be liable to be imprisoned, with or without 
hard labour, for any term not exceeding two ‘years, and 
no consent or alleged consent of such female thereto 
shall be any defence to an indictment or prosecution for 
such offence.’? Why should not that be extended ?—I 
think that certainly ought to be extended if the woman 
is an inmate of an institution. 2 euht Yd ~~ 
1413. I am putting it outside an institution. Why 
should the consent of a female outside an institution be 
allowed. to be a.defence ?—If she is in an institution, 
that. of itself is warning. -. . wow be 
1414; Otherwise, yow'are not prepared) to go*so far 
as to say they are to be°absolutely protected from “out- 
rage ?— Yes, from outrage." ©’ Eb SSO CL RISE 
1415. I will say indecent assault or attempted rape ? 
—If it is indecent assault or attempted rape everybody 
ought to be protected. BE Fst fase 
1416. Whether the assaulter knew it or not ?—Whether 
the assaulter knew it or not, if it is assault or attempted 
rape... a AT 


1417.:The assault implies an absence of consent ? 
‘Would you go so far as to say that any person who’ be- 
haves indecently to an imbecile or lunatic should be 
liable to be punished whether that imbecile or lunatic 
could or could not give any sort of submissive consent ? 
—Certainly if he knows, or if he has reasonable means 
of knowing. t. Ste 

1418. Under thirteen years no person can give a 
consent. “It shall be no defence to a charge for an in- 
decent assault of a person under thirteen to prové that — 
she consented, but above thirteen you think the person 
who commits the offence ought to be proved to have 
known that the person 'was incapable of giving consent? 
—TI forget what the exact wording ‘of the section is. . I 
mean the section as regards girls under sixteen, 9 


1419. That is this: “It shall be no defence to a charge 
for an indecent assault of a person under thirteen to 
prove that she consented” ?—I am speaking of under 
sixteen. There is a different provision as regards know- 
ledge of the fact as regards the age of sixteen. ~ eis 


1420. If there is reasonable ground for believing that 
she is over sixteen that is a defence, but that is assuming. 
the case of girls who are of full intelligence. I am putting 
to you only the case of feeble-minded people who ought 
not to be allowed to give consent ?—I think feeble- 
minded people ought to be in the same position as girls 
under sixteen. 


1421..In-the same position..as girls under sixteen or 
under thirteen ?—Under sixteen. rp 


1422. Now in reference to the protection of the public 
from the treatment: of feeble-minded persons. you. are 
satisfied that the enquiry before the court should be left 
as it is—with persons charged with crime no fresh ques- 
tion should be. left to the jury ?—I think there might be 
a more satisfactory statement of what questions should 
be left to the jury than we have now, but I am not pre- 
pared to suggest what it should be. ae 


1423. As regards feeble-minded persons who are dealt 
with by the Home Office after conviction, what happens 
to them at the end of their sentence. Are they simply 
liberated ?—If they are under a definite sentence they 
must go at the end of the sentence. We have no power 
to hold them. ° fcnes o= 

1424. Is any precaution taken in practice as to dealing 
with their future. Are they sent to homes or left to 
return to their own private home ?—I should think they 
usually return to their home. - ovina - vide 

1425. No attempt is made to get them into an asylum ? 
—If it were possible to get them in an asylum steps would 
certainly be taken during the sentence. 


1426. Is any definite enquiry made as to the state of 
mind, as to the feebleness of ‘mind of persons who have 
been convicted while they are in jail ?—They are’ all 
under the observation of the medical officer. It is for 
him to say if he considers,any person weak-minded. In 


ne 
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Parkhurst it is done very systematically. I think I am 
right in saying they move them from the other convict 
prisons to Parkhurst. 


1427. (Dr. Donkin.) When any doubt is felt about 
the state of the convicts at other prisons they are removed 
for observation to Parkhurst. 


1428. (Mr. Greene.) And I suppose there are periodic 
reports made to the authorities with reference to any 
doubtful prisoner ?—Yes, within the prison department. 

1429. Does it often occur that prisoners after convic- 
tion become insane or become feeble-minded ?—There 
are not a very large number that become insane after 
conviction—quite a small proportion. I have not got 
the figures. 

1430. Is feebleness of mind ever regarded as a reason 
for liberating a prisoner before the period of punishment 
is ended ?—I cannot say it has never been done, but it 
would be rather an unusual thing. It would be a point 
for consideration in some cases I should think. 


1431. If feeble-minded colonies were established do 
you see any reason why if the prison authority became 
satisfied that persons after conviction were feeble-minded 
they should not be transferred from there to a colony ? 
—I should think that would be the right thing if there 
were such colonies. 


1432. As a matter of fact are the feeble-minded prisoners 
troublesome in jail ?—I think you had better get that 
from the prison officers. They can tell you much more 
about it than I can. 


1433. (Dr. Donkin.) With regard to the question that Mr. 
Greene was asking you about your opinion as to whether 
the law should be altered for the protection of women 
against assaults, I suppose you mean that as there is 
considerable difficulty with lawyers and judges and juries 
in determining degrees of feeble-mindedness it would 
be equally difficult for an accused man to do so, and of 
course that would be a reason why you would not be of 
opinion that feeble-mindedness, whether known or un- 
known, should be always a protection ?—Yes. I think 
very strongly, of course, that feeble-minded women should 
be protected. 

1434. But that it would be difficult (as the difficulty 
already arises even with experts) to detect some degrees 
of feeble-mindedness, and for that reason you would 
not have an absolute provision made that feeble-minded- 
ness in cases of this kind should involve the commission 
of a crime ?—Yes, it would mean in certain cases 
punishing a man for a crime which he had no idea he was 
committing. 

1435. Then there is one question with regard to what 
Mr. Hobhouse was asking you. You said you only could 
deal with cases which are reported to you from time to 
time, cases of weak-minded people of short sentences ; 
but it is within your knowledge, I think, that a very con- 
siderable number of prisoners at local prisors are con- 
stantly being sent into those prisons having been reported 
as weak-minded, and that there is a great difficulty in 
dealing with considerable pumbers of those who are re- 
currently sent to prisons. Yes. 


1436. 1 only wanted to remove any misconception on 
the part of any hearer that you thought the ca-es were 
rare ?—I do not mean to say cases which come to prison 
are rare; I only say the cases which we in the Home Office 
have had to deal with are very tew. My impression would 
be that there are a considerable number of cases in local 
prisons where the difficulty exists. I was only referring 
to the cases which had come in some way before the 
Secretary of State to be dealt with by the Home Offics. 
Those are very few. 

1437. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Am I to understand that the 
number of persons who if there was power to order a 
longer detention would so be dealt with is very consider- 
able ?—I thirk you had better get that from some other 
witness coming from the prisons who can oe you some 
idea of the proportion of prisoners. 


1438. That would be your impression .—That would 
be my impression, that there is: a ers considerable 
pumber. 

1439. (Dr. Donkin.) I only waited re get ‘out exactly 
what you said ?--When.1 said few cases,:I.meart the 
cases which would come before the Home Office to be 
dealt with ir some way by the Home Office. 


Questions 1427 to 1457, 
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- 1440. There are very few reported to the Home Office C.. #. Troup, 
because the Home Office have no means of dealing with  Lsq., O.B. 


them ?—Cases which c:me b:fute us would Le almos: 
exclusively cases of persons 
lupatics. 

1441. You said you thought that in all cases it should 
be the jury who should decide whether a person is insane 
or not ?—Certainly, on the question of insanity. 


1442. Do you mean juries should always and for ever 
decide whether a man is insane or not or whether he 
should be punished or not. It seems to me there is a 
difference. Surely the question of deciding or insanity is a 
medical questior ?—Lhe jury decide whether a person 
is so insane as to be responsible for his actions ; in other 
words whether he is to be punished for his crime or merely 
detained as an insane person. That is the question which 
the jury decide. 


1443. That is what you meant when you said that the 
question of insanity is one which ought to be lef: to the 
jury ?—Ye, I think thet is a question for a jury. 


1444, (Mr. Dickinson.) To follow that question up 
about the numbers, I suppose the Home Office has par- 
ticulars of convictions ?—No. There are, taking everything, 
several hundred thousand convictions in a year. Even 
taking the more serious cases only, there are something 
like 160,000 a year. We do not get particulars of all of 
them except in the form of statistical informaticn. 


1445. I mean in the form of statistics, you do get it 7?— 
We get the totals. 


1446. You are responsible for all the prisoners, are you 
not ?—The Prison Commissioners are responsible for the 
prisoners. The Secretary of State has certain powers 
with regard to prisons. 


1447. Are not all the prisoners who go into the prisons 
reported on to a certain extent to the Home Office ?- 
Not all of them; only in cases where there is a petition 
to the Secretary of State, on a question as to the 
prisoner’s state of mind or some other special matter. 
Then we get particulars. 


1448. Do you mean in the ordinary administration of 
the prisons of this country the Government has no system 
of particulars as regards the prisoners ?—The particulars 
go to the prison, but not to the Home Office. 


1449. Where do they go to ultimately. There are par- 
ticulars in every prison with respect to every prisoner. 
Where do they get to? The medical officer has obser- 
vation of every prisoner. Do they not get tabulated and 
reported at all to the Government ?—They are tabulated, 
but there are no particulars of individual cases coming 
up to the Home Office except those specially required. 


1450. Then there are no means of saying at this moment 
how many feeble-minded or defective people there are in 
the prisons of the country ?—By calling for returns from 
the prisons. We have not got the information at the 
Home Office. 


1451. You would have to call for new returns ?—Cer- 
tainly. Ido not know whether the Prison Commissioners 
have got it. 


1452. (Dr. Donkin.) There are returns being made 
now for this Commission. You will hear it put before 
you by the medical evidence which is being got from the 
prisons. 


1453. (Mr. Dickinson.) That is being got for a par- 
ticular object ?—Yes. 


1454. Then the Government at the present momen‘ 
has no sysvem from which they can record the condition 
of the prisoners all over the country ?—They are recorded 
in the prisons and at the Courts. 5 


1455. But not collected for the purposes of the Govern- 
ment ?—No. We get totals sent» up—returns sent up 
from the prisons, but those are not returns of individual 
cases, but.simply totals. 


1456. Totals of how many prisoners and for that 
offence ?—Yes. ‘ 


1457. No individual record of the prisoners at all ?— 
Except those that are called for. If any question 
arises in the Home Office then we at once send-down to 
the prison, if it is a prison question, or to the court if it is 
a question relating to the court, for particulars of the 
case. 
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1458, May I ask you to go back to Macnaghten’s case. 
All these cases on which there may be a verdict which 
sends a man to Broadmoor must be cases which arise 
before a jury ?—Yes. 

1459. That is to say only those kinds of offences which 
come before the assizes or quarter sessions ?—Those 
are the only cases where they go to Broadmoor as King’s 
Pleasure Lunatics—those found so by a jury—but any 
prisoner in a prison may be certified to be insane, and 
may be removed to an asylum under the Secretary of 
State’s warrant. 


1460. That is after conviction ?—Or before conviction. 
He may be certified insane while awaiting trial or while 
in prison under remand and removed to an asylum on the 
Secretary of State’s order. That occurs rather rarely, 
but there are a number of cases of that sort. The Secre- 
tary of State is very reluctant to remove an untried pri- 
soner to an asylum. 


1461. So far as prisoners go, they are prisoners who are 
arraigned for some crime of a sufficiently serious char- 
acter to go before the assizes or quarter sessions ?—Yes. 


1462. What the jury has to consider is whether an 
offence has been committed by the accused while he was 
‘labouring under such a defect of reason from disease of 
the mind as not to know the nature and quality of the 
act he was doing ; or if he did know this, that he did not 
know that what he was doing was wrong.” Supposing 
the case of a feeble-minded boy who is not a lunatic at 
all, but who thinks it is a nice thing to set a hayrick on 
fire and thereby commits arson; he would come up for 
trial for arson.—Yes. 


1463. Do you know any cases in which a boy of that 
character has been declared to be insane ?—I cannot say 
I have any definite case in my mind, but Iam quite certain 
there have been such cases. 


1464. The ordinary meaning of the\ word insane would 
mean something more serious and substantial than 
that, but nevertheless there have been cases ?—Theie 
have been cases where a weak-minded boy has set fire 
to a hayrick. 

1465. And has been sent to Broadmoor ?—I could not 
say for certain. He might have been sent to a county 
asylum. 

1466, Are there any, what we know as feeble-minded 
persons, who cannot be certified as insane, in Broad- 
moor ?—There may be afew, but I do not think there are 
many. But you will get that much better from Dr. 
Brayn when he comes. 


1467. Still you say there have been convictions. That 
procedure has been made use of for the purpose of detain- 
ing what we know as a feeble-minded person ?-—Yes, 
I think there are cases such as you are describing where 
the defence was insanity and where the jury found him 
insane. 

1468. Although he was not a person who could have 
been certified as insane ?—I think probably the case I 
mentioned of a boy setting fire to a school was such a 
case. We were told by the Lunacy Commissioners that 

e was not certifiably insane. He was certainly an 
imbecile. 

1469. The magistrates, for less serious offences, that 
is to say offences which will not go to quarter sessions 
or assizes, have no such power there. They cannot 
decide that a person is insane, and therefore must be 
detained ?—They cannot make him a criminal lunatic, 
but of course, as I was saying, they can dismiss the 
criminal charge and deal with him as an ordinary lunatic. 


1470. But then he must be certifiable ?—He must be 
certifiable, or he may be handed over to his friends. In 
some cases the friends will come forward and say: ‘‘ We 
will look after this person.” If he is to be detained 
he must be certifiably insane. 


1471. Such a boy as I was mentioning, who has been 
detained for a crime such as arson, if his crime had been 
one which would only have brought him before the 
inagistrate, could he not have been detained ?—No, if 
he was not certinabiv insane. 

1472. Do you thiui it would be an advantage to 
extend that power of detention/to all offences as well 
as to the more sevious ones ?—I should not give the 
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magistrate power to order a person to be permanently . 
a criminal lunatic, I think—to send him to Broadmoor. 


1473. Because you prefer the jury ?7—Yes, and be- 
cause there ought to be a serious crime before a man is sent 
to Broadmoor. But I think it is a question for the 
Commission now, to consider whether there ought not 
to be some other mode of detaining. 


1474, Does the seriousness of the crime affect the 
question. The crime is merely serious because he happens — 
to have done something which is serious—er ‘hypothesi 
he is supposed to be a person who is not responsible ?— 
Yes, I think there would be great difficulty in detaining 
as a criminal lunatic a boy who had only stolen apples, 
or thrown a stone or something of that sort. If you are 
going to deal with those cases, they ought to be dealt 
with, not as criminals, but as weak-minded. 


1475. But, of course, if there were better provision for 
the weak-minded, there would be no such objection to 
putting the power in the hands of the magistrate ?— 
No; I think if you are going to provide for the weak- 
minded in some special way, not as criminals, then no 
doubt the magistrates can deal with it. 

1476. I understand from your statement that the 
Secretary of State’s lunatics include persons under 
sentence of death found insane after special enquiry. 
Those the Secretary of State can order to be permanently 
detained ?—Yes. 

1477. Also persons found insane while on remand 
or awaiting trial ?—Yes. . 


1478. Do I understand that the Secretary of State’s 


Order can operate so as to permanently detain a man who 


has not been tried ?—Yes; if a man is certified insane 
while waiting trial, and if he is removed to an asylum by 
Order of the Secretary of State, then the detention is 
permanent, unless he is certified sane again, in which case 
he can be moved back again to prison to take his trial. _ 


1479. I do not quite understand that. You mean on 
the Secretary of State’s Order he can be confined for life 
without being certified ?—No, he must be certified first of 
all. 

1480. He must be certified first of all, and then he can be 
confined for life ?—Unless he recovers. If he recovers, he 
may be removed back to prison for trial. 


1481. What does happen to such a person ? 


1482. (Mr. Hobhouse.) He is detained as an ordinary — 
lunatic ?—Some of them would go to Broadmoor. 


1483. (Mr. Dickinson.) He becomes . an — ordinary 
lunatic shut up in an asylum, and is not allowed to go 
forth again till he has taken his trial. That is what it 
comes to ?—Yes. Asa matter of fact, a good many of these 
cases are permanent lunatics, and they are never fit for 
trial. It is a thing we do not like at the Home Office; 
we are very reluctant to remove an untried man to an 
asylum with the prospect that he may have to remain 
there permanently. 

1484. Your duty is to see that he gets tried ?—Yes, 
certainly ; if he is at all fit for trial, we should not think of 
removing him. 

1485. (Dr. Dunlop.) One question on what we have 
just been talking about, sending untried prisoners to 
asylums where they are liable to be detained for their 
whole life. Does the Secretary of State or the local 
authority pay for the detention ?—The State pays as long 
as he remains in the criminal lunatic asylum. There is the 
power to discharge him from the condition of being a 
criminal lunatic, and then detaining him as a pauper 
lunatic. 

1486. I am talking about the untried prisoner who may 
be kept in an asylum for the rest of his life. Does the 
State pay, for the rest of his life ?—I think it would de- 
pend on the nature of the crime. If it were a case of 
murder, the State would probably go on paying for the 
rest of his life. If it were some very trifling offence, and 
he were permanently a lunatic, probably after a year or 
two years he would be discharged from the condition of a 
criminal lunatic, and remain a pauper lunatic, and remain 
in an.asylum at the expense of the local authority. 

1487. And this particular class of Secretary of State’s 
lunatic never has any trial ?—If they recover their sanity, 
they are tried, but that rarely happens. 
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1488. (Chairman.) You are a Commissioner in Lunacy ? 
Yes. 


1489. Have you had very long experience in that 
capacity ?—Not very long as Commissioner in Lunacy, 
but I was Secretary between three and four years before. 
I was appointed Commissioner last Autumn. 


1490. Would you be willing that a précis of your 
evidence should be put in as part of the minutes of our 
proceedings ?—I should be quite willing. 


Precis oF EvipENce on [THE Lunacy System IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES, PUT IN BY Mr. SHADWELL :— 


The law governing the admission under care, the 
treatment, and the discharge of lunatics is, in the main, 
contained in the following statutes :— 

The Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891. 
The Idiots’ Act, 1886. 


_ The Criminal Lunatic Asylums’ Act, 1960. 

4 & 55 Vict., The Criminal Lunatics’ Act, 1884. 

_ 65. Mention will also here be made of The Lancashire 
9 & 50 Vict., County (Lunatic Asylums and other Powers) Act, 
25. ’ 1891. ’ 

thee And special provisions of The Metropolitan Poor 
RAS Vict., ») ot, 1867, 


64. The Army Act, 1881, and the Army Annual Acts, 
4 & 55 Vict., 1891 and 1894. 
PS The Naval Enlistment Act, 1884. 
0 & 31 Vict., 
_ 6. THE Lunacy Acts, 1890 anp 1891. 
co ee The former of these Acts repealed a number of Acts 
4 & 55 Vict., préviously in force and consolidated their provisions 
_ 5. with amendments; the iatter amended it in some par- 
7 & 58 Vict., tieulars. 

3 ** Lunatic ’’ is defined as “‘ an idiot or person of unsound 


7 & 48 Vict., -. > 
46. mind.”” 
as ae Where Patients may be detained under the Lunacy Acts. 
Lunatics may be received and detained under those 
Acts in :— 
(1) Institutions for lunatics, which are subdivided 
(a) Asylums. 
Yefiniti (6) Hospitals. 
ee: (c) Licensed Houses. 
(2) In workhouses. 
(3) As single patients in houses not falling within 
any of the above classes. 
I.—Institutions for Lunatics. 
a. Asylums. 7 


The word “‘ Asylum *’ is used in the Acts in a restricted 

sense, being defined as “an asylum for lunatics provided 

x0, 34] by a county or borough, or by a union of counties or 

ei boroughs.’> When provided by a union of counties or 
boroughs it is called a “‘ District Asylum.”: 

Part IX. of the Act of 1890 prescribes the mode in 
which asylums are to be provided and governed, and 

208, 238-289, Confers the necessary powers. 

Every administrative county, every county borough, 
and each of certain scheduled boroughst is bound to 
provide asylum accommodation for its pauper lunatics, 
and may provide it for lunatics of the private class. The 
obligation is imposed on the “local authority,”> 7.e., 
the county or borough council, or, in the city of London, 
the common council. But the local authority is re- 
quired to exercise its powers in this respect by a “ visit- 

108.238-240, Ng committee.”* 
sc, 239. The constitution, mode of election, procedure, and 
officers of the visiting committee are prescribed by Secs. 
g, 167-176. It is elected by the local authority, or where 
’ two or more authorities unite for the purpose of main- 
taining a district asylum, members are elected by each. 
It occupies a position of considerable independence, 
having a free hand in ordinary administration and ex- 
penditure, and being subject to control by the local 
authority or authorities for whom it acts, only in certain 
matters of exceptional importance. In addition to the 
powers which it exercises as obligatory delegate of the 


cs. 169-17 


* Sections referred to, unless otherwise stated, are 
sections of the Lunacy Act, 1890. 

ee See 4th Schedule and amendment in Schedule of Act 
of 1891. 
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local authority, many powers are conferred on it direct by 
the Acts. The management ofan asylum, when provided, 6 Mar. 1905. 
rests with the visiting committee; it makes general 
rules, and regulations for this purpose, appoints and See. 275. 
dismisses, and fixes the salaries and pensions of the Sec. 276. 
officers. Members of the committee are individually gees 289-289, 
described as “‘ Visitors.’* 

For the county of Lancashire a special Board has 

been established by the Lancashire County (Lunatic 54 ¢ 55 Vict., 
Asylums and other Powers) Act, 1891. This Board, ¢, yx. 
called “The Lancashire Asylums Board,’ consists of 
representatives elected by the county council and the 
councils of the several county boroughs of Lancashire. 
It is under the obligation of providing asylum accom- 
modation imposed on local authorities by the Lunacy 
Act, 1890, and is endowed with all the powers conferred 
on local authorities and visiting committees by part IX. 
of that Act; it is not bound to exercise its powers by a 
visiting committee, though it may appoint such a com- 
mittee, and delegate to it such of its powers as it thinks 
fit ; no act or proceeding of the Board or a visiting com- 
mittee requires approval or confirmation by the county 
council (see Sec. 21 of the Act.) Reference to local author- 
ities and visiting committees must therefore be under- 
stood with the necessary modifications in regard to 
Lancashire. 

Accommodation for lunatics may be provided by the g,, 949 
erection or acquisition of an asylum separately, or jointly ; 
with another county or borough, or by a “ Reception 5 
Contract,”’ 7.e., a contract made for the reception of the cage ae 
lunatics in the asylum of another county or borough, or in & L.A. 1891 
a licensed house, or in certain circumstances in a hospital. See, 17, 

A number of specific powers incidental to or necessary 
for the performance of the duties imposed are conferred 
upon local authorities or directly on visiting committees gees 941-955, 
by Part IX of the Act. Among other things they are 
authorised to provide asylum accommodation for pauper 
and private patients together or in separate asylums, or 
for private patients in detached buildings or blocks of 
buildings, and may provide separate asylums for idiots or 
patients suffering from any particular class of mental 
disorder, 

The expenses, to be paid or contributed by a local go, 973 
authority for the purposes of the Act are to be paid out of 
the county or borough fund to the treasurer of the asylum. 

Borrowing powers are given subject to the consent of See, 274. 
the Local Government Board. 

Land purchased by a visiting committee is to be con- Sec, 264, 
veyed to the council of the administrative county or to 
the municipal corporation of the borough for which the , 
committee acts, 

The following powers are reserved to local authorities— Sec, 239, 

(1.) The local authority may direct which of the 
modes of providing asylum accommodation shall be 
adopted. 

(2.) Plans, estimates and contracts agreed upon 94 (3) 258 
by the visiting committee are subject to approval by 966 (1) , 
the local authority except (a) where the amount to be 
expended does not exceed an amount previously 
authorised by the local authority, and (b) where the 
amount involved does not exceed £400 in any one 
year. 

(3.) The ‘council of a county borough may itself 
contract for the reception of the lunatics of the 
borough in an asylum. 

The approval of a Secretary of State is required for :— 

(1.) Agreements to unite in providing a district Secs, 242, 248. 
asylum or to vary or dissolve such agreements. 250, 267 

(2.) Reception contracts; and the determination Secs, 243, 269, 
of such contracts when made on behalf of the lunatics 
of a borough. 

(The Secretary of State may also himself determine 
a reception contract. ) 

(3.) Plans and contracts for the purchase of lands Sec. 244 (2) 
and buildings, and for the erection, restoration and & L, A. 1891, 





° 


Sec. 243. 


enlargement of buildings. Saag 
(4.) Provision of burial grounds or burial accom- See oo 
modation. eons 
(5.) Appropriation to other purposes of land not gee, 265, 
required. 
(6.) General rules of asylums and alterations ¢., ov. 
thereof, ae 


L 
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Sec. 272. 
Sec. 247. 


Sec. 254 (4). 


| See. 341. 


Sees. 230-237. 


Secs. 207-229, 


Sec. 207. 


Sec. 208, 3rd 
Schedule. 


82: 


All agreements and plans requiring the Secretary of. 


State’s approval are to be submitted with estimates of 
the cost to the Commissioners in Lunacy who report 
thereon to him. The same practice is followed with 


_regard to general rules. 


A Secretary of State has also power, when a local 


~ authority has been reported to him by the Commissioners 


to be in default in supplying asylum accommodation, to 
require the local authority to provide such accommodation 
in such manner as he may direct. And when local au- 
thorities interested in a district asylum cannot agree as to 
approving a plan, estimate or contract requiring their 
approval, the Secretary of State can finally decide the 
matter. 


b.. Hospitals. 


Hospital is defined as ** any hospital or part of a hos- 
pital or institution (not being an asylum) wherein lunatics 
are received and supported wholly or partly by voluntary 
contributions, or by any charitable bequest or gift, or by 
applying the excess of payments of some patients for or 
towards the support, provision or benefit of other 
patients.” 

This definition fully explains the nature of these in- 
stitutions.. Bethlehem and St. Luke’s Hospitals in 
London are old foundations of the kind. Hospitals, as a 
rule, receive only private patients ; those that can afford 
it are charged rates that leave a profit, while those who 
are poor are received at low rates or gratuitously. 

Regulations as to hospitals are contained in ss. 230-237, 
providing for their registration by the Commissioners ; 
the framing of regulations, which require the approval of 
the Secretary of State;-the fixing of the number of 
patients to be received; the furnishing to the Com- 
missioners of plans of buildings to be used for patients ; 
and other matters. The Commissioners, if they think 
the regulations are not properly carried out, may so report 
to the Secretary of State, who may order the hospital re- 
ported on to be closed, 


c. Licensed Houses. 


These are institutions carried on for private profit. 
Most of them receive only private patients, but a few 
receive paupers. 

Provisions with regard to them are contained in 
secs. 207-225. 

Before the Lunacy Act, 189), there was no restriction 
on the granting of licences for new houses, but by that 
Act the list was closed. Licences then in existence may 
be renewed from year to year, and other houses may be 
substituted for houses then licensed; but no increase 
can be made in the number for which the original or 
substituted house is to be licensed ; and a licence once 
allowed to expire cannot be revived. 

The Commissioners are. the licensing authority for 
places within their immediate jurisdiction, that is to say, 
“the cities of London and Westminster, the counties 
of London and Middlesex, and the following parishes 
and places: (that is to say) Barnes, Kew Green, Mortlake, 
Morton, Mitcham, and Wimbledon, in the county of 


Surrey ; Southend, in the county of Kent; and East 


| Sec. 221. 


Sec. 210. 


Sec. 213. 


Sec. 226. 


Ham, Leyton, Leytonstone, Low Leyton, Plaistow, 
West Ham, and Walthamstow, in the county of Essex ; 
and also every other place, if any, within the distance 
of seven miles from any part of the cities of London or 
Westminster, or of the borough of Southwark.” These 
houses are hereinafter referred to as ‘ Metropolitan 
Licensed Houses.” In other places the justices of every 
county and quarter-sessions borough are the authority 
to license houses within their county or borough. Such 
houses are hereinafter referred to as ‘‘ Provincial Licensed 
Houses.” 

The Lord Chancellor has power under certain con- 
ditions to revoke a licence or to direct that it shall not 
be renewed, 

Before a house is substituted for one previously visited 
by justices it must be visited and reported upon by 
one or more of the Commissioners; and no additions 
or alterations may be made to a licensed house without 
the previous consent in writing of the Commissioners, 
ee if the house is licensed by justices, of two visitors 
also, 

The Commissioners with the sanction of a Secretary 
of State make regulations for the ‘government of any 
licensed house. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


UI1.—Workhouses. 


A considerable number of harmless imbeciles are 
detained in workhouses. 

In the administrative county of London, a Board 
of Managers known as the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
formed under the Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, and con: 30 & 31 Vict 
sisting partly of representatives elected by the Boards ¢. 6. 
of Guardians and partly of nominees of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, has provided establishments called ‘“‘ Metro- 
politan District Asylums,” in which are: placed, paupers 
of the imbecile class who would ordinarily be kept in 
workhouses. They are included in the definition of 
** workhouse ” in the Lunacy Act, 1899. 


III.—Single Patients. 


Any person may receive for payment one patient 
on a reception order; but not more than one can be 
received except with the approval of the Commissioners, 
on their being satisfied that it is desirable, under special 
circumstances, and for the interest of a patient, that 
another, or more than one other patient should reside a 
in the same house. Such extra patients are to be re-.  - ae 
ceived on the same terms and conditions as if they were “a 
single patients. 

An independent medical practitioner is to be ap- 5° 43-%. 
pointed to visit the patient at such intervals as the 4 
Commissioners direct, and, in default of any directions, 7 
once a fortnight. The Commissioners may also require 
him to pay a special visit at any time. 

Admission of Lunatics under Care and Treatment. 

Lunatics may be received and detained as such under 
the Lunacy Acts. 

(1.) As the result of an Inquisition in Lunacy... 
(2.) By authority-of a Reception Order. _. 
(3.) In a workhouse under a Detention Order. 


See. 46; 


= 


Inquisition in Lunacy. © 

Parts III. and IV. of the Act of 1890 contain provisions 
as to inquisitions. 

The procedure is, in practice, only resorted to in the 
case of wealthy persons. A judicial enquiry is held 
with or without a jury, and if the person upon whom 
it is held is found to be a lunatic, the court takes charge 
of him, appoints committees of his person and estate, and 
gives the necessary directions for his care, whether in an 
institution or in a private house. An order of a master See: 12. - 
in lunacy or of the committee of the person is sufficient 
warrant for his detention. ; 

The Commissioners are not concerned with lunatics 
so found, who are under a separate jurisdiction; but 
they receive notice of their reception under care, and 
if placed in an institution, they would there be seen by 
the visiting commissioners. , 


Reception Orders. 

Lunatics not so found, who form the vast majority of x 
those under detention, may be admitted under care on : 
the authority of reception orders. They are divided into ‘ 
two classes : private patients and pauper patients. Private : 

¥ 
‘ 


™ - me a f ‘ } 
a a 


Sees. 90-14 


v3 —; 


Sec. 12. @ 


patients are admitted on reception orders made on 
petition ; pauper patients on summary reception orders. 
A lunatic may indeed be the subject of a summary recep- 
tion order, though he is not a pauper, and one form of ‘ 
summary reception order is only applicable to those who 4 
are not paupers ; but every lunatic received on a summary L, A. 1891, 
order is to be classed as a pauper patient until it is ascer- sec. 3. 

tained that he is entitled to be classed as a private patient. j 
Transfers from one class to the other can be made after 


admission ; and an order for reception of a patient as a Sec. 37, 
pauper extends to authorise his detention though it as 
afterwards appear that he is entitled to be classified - 
as a private patient, and vice versa. J 
Private Patients. | 

Reception Orders on Petition. Secs. 4:10. 


The petition is to be presented to a “Judicial Authority,”’ Sec. 4 (1) 5 (2 
an, expression which includes a justice of the peace Sec. 9 and _ 
specially appointed at quarter sessions, or, in certain RIE. of 
circumstances, by the Lord Chancellor, to exercise the er 
powers of a judicial authority under the Lunacy Acts, (Forms here 
a county court judge, a stipendiary magistrate, and a with A.) 
Metropolitan police magistrate. It must be accompanied Sec. 4 (2). 
by a signed statement of particulars and two certificates 
of registered medical practitioners on separate pieces of [,, A. 189], 
paper. The judicial authority (who may exercise his. sec. 24 (1). 
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may visit the alleged lunatic ; he is to consider the petition 
) (3). and give his decision in private. The reception order, if 
made, may authorise the reception of a patient at any 

. institution, or as a single patient. Unless suspended on 

the ground of the unfitness of the patieus “os: zemoval, 
. ¥ must be acted on within seven clear days from its 
‘ ate. 

It is left to the petitioner to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for executing the order, as no institution or person 
is bound to receive a private patient, or to provide the 
means for his removal to the place of detention. 


“Pauper” is defined as a “person wholly or partly ¢ Mar. 1905. 
chargeable to a union, county, or borough.” Further 
light is thrown on the meaning of “‘ chargeable” in this Secs, 13-22, | 
definition by s. 18, which requires a justice before making Sec. 341, | 
an order for admission of a pauper lunatic to be satisfied Sec. 18. 
that the alleged pauper “is either in receipt of relief 
or in such circumstances as to require relief for his proper 
care.” 

The following is the procedure with regard to summary we 
reception orders, i.e, reception orders made otherwise Definition, 
than on petition. geo. 19 (1). 

(a) Lunatics not being paupers and not wandering Sec. 13, and 
at large, who are not under proper care and control, L. A. 1891. 


to 


1c, 36 ( 





Urgency Orders. 


‘orms here- As a temporary expedient for a case not admitting of or are cruelly treated or neglected by a relative or S°¢- 24 (1). 
ith B.) delay, an urgency order may be signed, which, with one other person having the care or charge of them. (Horms aera 
e. 11. medical certificate, will authorise detention for seven Any constable, relieving officer, or overseer having with ©.) | 
days, or, if a petition is pending, then until the petition knowledge of such a case within his district is bound | 
is finally disposed fie io within three days to give sworn information to a justice 
The following restrictions are placed on the making who is a judicial authority, and any other person may 
of petitions, urgency orders, reception orders on petition, take similar action. The judicial authority is thereupon 
and medical certificates in support of petitions and _ to call in two medical practitioners to examine the alleged 
urgency orders. lunatic and certify as to his mental state and may him- 
Bs 1) The petitioner or maker of an urgency order must be self visit the alleged lunatic, and is then to proceed as 
*9 **+ of full age. He or she should, if possible, be the husband upon a petition. | 
or wife or a relative of the patient; if this is not so, the (b) Pauper lunatics. | 
petition or urgency order must state the reasons why A relieving officer (or where there is none an over- Sec. 14, 
it is not, and the connection with the alleged lunatic of seer) having knowledge that a pauper resident in his 
the petitioner or maker of the order and the circumstances district is deemed to be a lunatic, is to give notice within (Forms here- | 
under which he acts. If the patient is to be sent to a three days to a justice having jurisdiction where the with D.) 
hospital the petitioner must not be a member of the pauper resides. 
0, 32 (3). managing committee of such hospital. (c) Wandering lunatics. 


scs. 5 (2), 
(4). 


The petitioner must have seen the alleged lunatic 
within fourteen days before presenting the petition, and 
the maker of an urgency order must have seen the alleged 
lunatic within two days before signing the order. 

A relative of the petitioner, or of the lunatic, or of the 


A constable, relieving officer, or overseer having know- Sec. 16. 


ledge that a person, whether a pauper or not, wandering 
at large within his district is deemed to be a lunatic 
is to apprehend and take him or cause him to be taken 
before a justice having jurisdiction in the place where he 


6 ahs lunatic’s husband or wife, is incapable of making a recep- is wandering; or a justice on sworn information by any 
tion order. — ; person may order a wandering lunatic to be apprehended 
10, 28 (2) The medical certificates must state the facts on which and brought before him or another justice having juris- 


2c. 28 (3), 


they are founded, and must distinguish facts observed by 
the certifier from facts communicated by others, and no 
order can be made on a certificate founded only on facts 
communicated by others.. The medical certificates 
accompanying an urgency order must state that it is 
expedient for the welfare of the patient or for the public 
safety that he should be forthwith placed under care and 
treatment, with the reasons for the statement. The 
examination on which a certificate is founded must have 


diction in the place. 


The justice dealing with pauper or wandering lunatics Sec. 17. 


may visit them instead of having them brought before 


him ; he is required to call in one medical practitioner See. 1, 


to examine and certify, and may then make an order 
for the lunatic to be sent to an institution. 

The certifying doctors must have seen the patient 
not more than seven days before the order was made. 
In other respects the regulations and restrictions imposed 


gd taken place ‘not more than seven clear days before the as to the conditions under which the persons by whom 
presentation of the petition, or, in the case of an urgency certificates in support of petitions may be signed apply | 
order, than two clear days before the patient’s reception. also in the case of certificates on which summary reception 
Each medical practitioner must examine the patient orders are made, except those based on the relationship | 
6. 31. separately from the other. One of the medical certificates or other connection of the certifiers to the petitioner | 
in support of a petition shall be given by the patient’s or to one another and the requirement that the usual 
usual medical attendant; where this is not practicable medical attendant should give a certificate. 
the reason shall be stated in writing by the petitioner to The constable, relieving officer, or overseer may, if Secs, 19-21. 
the judicial authority. The following persons are dis- necessary, place an alleged lunatic in the workhouse 
qualified for giving certificates. pending application for a summary reception order, 
.c, 30. (1) The petitioner or person signing the urgency. and the justice has power to order his temporary ce- 


e, 32 (1) (a. 


1c. 32 (1) (d). 
1c. 32 (1) (c). 


order. 

(2) The manager of the institution to which 
the patient is to be sent or the person who is to 
receive him as a single patient. 

(3) A person interested in the payments on account 
of the patient. 


tention for a fortnight, pending his decision or the exe- 
cution of the reception order ; or a medical practitioner 
may certify that the patient is unfit for removal, in which 
ease the reception order is suspended until a certificate 
of fitness is given. 


The duty of removing the patient to the institution Secs, 15, 16. 


(4) Any regular medical attendant inthe institution named in the order rests upon the constable, relieving 
to which the patient is to be sent. officer, or overseer, who took action in the case, or, except 
es. 30, 32 (5) The husband or wife, father or father-in-law, in the case of a pauper not wandering at large, the justice 
) (d). mother or mother-in-law, son or son-in-law, daughter may name any constable to perform the duty. 
or daughter-in-law, brother or brother-in-law, sister The Lord Chancellor, if it appears to him necessary L. A. 1891 
or sister-in-law, partner or assistant to any of the for the due administration of the Lunacy Acts in any ..., 95 ; 
foregoing persons. union, may empower the Chairman of the Board of ~~" 
1c. 32 (2). (6) One who stands in any of the relatiins last Guardians to sign orders for the reception of pauper ' 
mentioned except that of husband or wife to the lunatics. 
other certifier. Two or more Commissioners in Lunacy may make | 
¢, 32 (3.) (7) A member of the Managing Committee of the orders having the effect of summary reception orders Gee, 23, 
hospital to which the patient is to be sent. (1) in the case of a pauper not in an institution or work- 
2c. 33. (8) Where the patient is to be sent to a hospital house, after visiting the pauper and obtaining a certifi- 


or licensed house, a Commissioner in Lunacy or 
visitor, unless he has been directed to. visit the 
patient by the judicial authority, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, a Secretary of State, or the Committee ap- 
pointed by a judge in lunacy. 
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cate from a medical practitioner called in by them, and 


(2) in the case of a pauper in a workhouse visited by them. goo 9, 


In the latter case the order is subject to appeal to a 
Secretary of State. These powers have very seldom 
been exercised, 


L2 
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Sec. 27. 


Kule 8. 


| See. 34. 


L. A. 1891, 
Sec. 24 (3). 


| See. 8. 


Sec. 38. 


L. A. 1891, 
Sec. 7. 


See. 39-89. 


Sec, 26. 
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A summary reception order may authorise the patient’s 
reception in any institution; but a lunatic cannot be 
received thereunder except in the asylum of the county 
or borough from which he is sent, if there be one, unless 
there be (and the order so state) deficiency of room or 
some special circumstances why he cannot conveniently 
be sent there. If sent to an asylum not belonging to the 
county or borough in which the place from which he was 
sent or the parish in which he is adjudged to be settled 
is situate he cannot, except under a reception contract, 
be received unless the order is endorsed by two visitors 
of the asylum. If sent to a hospital or licensed house 
the manager is not bound to receive him in the absence 
of a reception contract. 


Amendment of Reception Orders and Certificates. 


Notice of the admission of a patient is to be sent with 
copies of the reception order, petition, certificates, and 
statement of particulars to the Commissioners in the case 
of a private patient within one clear day and in the case 
of a pauper after the second, and before the end of the 
seventh clear day. An order or certificate if incorrect or 
defective may with the consent of the Commissioners 
(and, in the case of a private patient, of the Judicial 
Authority) be amended by the person who signed it with- 
in fourteen days of the patient’s reception. The Com- 
missioners may direct the amendment of a certificate 
which they deem incorrect or defective, and if it is not 
amended to their satisfaction within fourteen days after 
the reception may order the patient to be discharged. 

A reception order on petition or under Section 13 
by a justice who is not a judicial authority is not invalid 
on that ground, if within fourteen days from its date it 
is approved, and signed by a judicial authority. 


Right of Private Patient to be examined by a Judicial 
Authority. 

If the reception order for a private patient does not 
State that the judicial authority saw him before making 
the order, the patient has a right to be seen by another 
judicial authority, and notice of his right is to be given 
him within twenty-four hours of reception, unless a 
certificate be given as required by the Act that the exer- 
cise of the right would be prejudicial to him. The judicial 
authority who visits is tosend areport to the Commis- 
sioners who are to take the necessary steps to give 
effect thereto. 


Duration of Reception Orders. 


Every reception order requires to be continued at the 
end of the first, second, fourth, seventh and twelfth 
years from its date, and of every fifth year thereafter, 
by the medical officer of the institution, or in the case of 
a single patient the medical attendant sending to the 
Commissioners not more than a month nor less than a 
week before those dates respectively a report on the 
patient’s mental and bodily state, and a certificate of his 
continuing insanity and fitness for detention. If such 
report and certificate are not sent the order expires at 
the end of the year in respect of which default is made ; 
if they are sent the Commissioners consider their suffi- 
ciency and if necessary are to make further enquiries. 
If dissatisfied with the results they may order the patient’s 
discharge if detained elsewhere than in an asylum and if 
in an asylum they are to send the report and informa- 
tion to the asylum committee to deal with. 


Care and Treatment of Persons Detained under 
Reception Orders. 

The provisions under this head in Part IL of the Act, 
contain in addition to the matters which have been or 
will be specifically mentioned, regulations as to mechani- 
cal restraint, letters cf patients, visits of friends, the 
appointment of substitutes for petitioners, diet of pauper 
patients in hospitals and licensed houses, temporary 
leave of absence of patients on trial or for health, transfer 
from one institution to another or into single care, or 
from single care into an institution or into the single 


care of another person, and notice to coron 
; ’ ers 0. 
death of patients, se 


Boarding-out Pauper Patients, 


The Visiting Committee of an As i 
; ylum may, with the 
consent, and subject to regulations by the Teal Govern- 
ment Board and the Commissioners, arrange with the 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


Guardians of any Union for the reception in their work- 
house from the asylum of chronic lunatics who are not 
dangerous and are suitable for workhouse treatment. 
Such lunatics continue for the purpose of the Act as. 
patients on the books of the asylum. 


The visiting committee may on the application of a See, 57, 
relative or friend of a patient with the approval of the 
guardians of the union or local authority to which the 
patient is chargeable, and in certain conditions of a justice 
also, deliver the patient over to a relative or friend; and 
the guardians are to allow for his maintenance such sum 
not exceeding the asylum rate as the visiting committee 
recommend. For the purpose of entitling the Guardians 
to the 4s. grant under the Local Government Act, 1888, 
Section 24, the lunatic is to be deemed to be maintained 
in the asylum. He may be recalled to the asylum at any 
time by two visitors. 


Sec. 63. 


Discharge of patients from Detention under Reception Order: 


General power of discharge of patients whether re- 
covered or not. 

1. Private patients may be discharged by the petitioner g 
or person substituted for the petitioner under Section 48, 
or, if such petitioner is dead or incapable, by the person 
who made the last payment on the patient’s account, or 
the patient’s husband or wife, father, mother, or one of 
his nearest of kin successively, or if there is no person 
qualified, or no persons able or willing to act, then by the 
Commissioners. 

(2.) Pauper patients in a hospital or licensed house may g.., 73 
be discharged by the authority liable for their mainten- ~ 
ance. 

In the above two cases the power of discharge is subject geo, 74, 
to the restriction that if the medical officer of the institu- 
tion or in the case of a single patient the medical attendant 
certifies that the patient is dangerous and unfit to be dis- 
charged, giving ground for so finding, the patient is not 
to be discharged without the consent in writing of two 
visitors of the asylum, or the Commissioners visiting the 
hospital or licensed house, or the visitors of the licensed , 
house or, in the case of a single patient, one Commissioner. 

(3.) Any patient in an asylum, private or pauper; See, 77, 
may be discharged. 

(a) By three visitors. 
(b.) By two visitors with the advice in writing of 
the medical officer. 


ec. 72. 


Special Powers of Discharge. 


A pauper patient in an asylum may be discharged by See. 79 
two visitors on the undertaking of a relative or friend ~ ~ ~~ 
that he shall be no longer chargeable, and shall be properly 
looked after. 

Two cases have been mentioned in which the Com- 
missioners may order a patient to be discharged, viz: : 
under Section 34 when an incorrect or defective certificate 
is not duly amended, and under Section 36 when the 
continuation report and certificate are insufficient. 

They may order the discharge of a private patient, if a8 o... 39 75, 
the result of visitation under Section 39, or of a visit paid os 
by two of their number to a patient detained in a hospital | ‘ 
or licensed house, or as a single patient they think he is 
detained without sufficient cause. j 

They may order the discharge of any patient if two go, 49, 
medical practitioners after visits paid by their order in 
accordance with Section 49 report that he may without 
risk or injury to himself or the public be discharged. 

Two visitors after two visits paid in accordance with Gee, 78, 
Section 78 to a house licensed by justices may order the 
discharge of any patient who appears to them to be 
detained without sufficient cause. 


Discharge on Recovery: 


The manager of a hospital or licensed house or person Gee, 83. 
having charge of a single patient is to discharge the 
patient on recovery after the expiration of a seven days’ 
notice to the petitioner or person who made the. last 
payment, or in the case of a pauper to the Guardians, 
to remove the patient within that period. 


Voluntary Boarders in Hospitals and Licensed Houses. 


The Act of 1890 authorises the reception in licensed Sec, 229, 
houses with the consent of two Commissioners, or, in the 
case of a house licensed by justices with the consent of 
two visitors, of persons desirous of voluntarily submitting 





Question 1490. 
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One or more of the Commissioners are required to visit 
Metropolitan Licensed Houses twice a year in addition. 

Any one or more of the Commissioners may at any time 
visit any institution, and in practice hospitals are always ® Mar. 19065. 


to treatment, and imposes regulations with regard to such 
boarders. The consent is to be given for a definite time, 
which may, however, be extended ; and the boarder may 
leave at any time after the expiration of twenty-four 


Shadwell, E'sq. 


| 
Lionel L. 
| 


1 (3). 


hours’ notice given by him to the manager. There are no 


Provincial Licensed Houses twice a year. 


visited twice and Metropolitan Licensed Houses generally Sec. 191 


to be administered without an inquisition, is applicable 


(2) (0) 





provisions in the Act with regard to voluntary boarders in eight times a year. ’ 
1891, hospitals. The Act of 1891, however, requires notice ‘Two or more members of the visiting committee of an ie (2). ! 
0. to be given to the Commissioners within twenty-four asylum are to visit every part of it together once in every | it . 
hours of the reception of a boarder into a licensed house two months; and when the lunatics of a borough are See. 188. } 
not. within their immediate jurisdiction or into a hospital, received under contract in a county asylum, they are to Sec. 189. | 
ee ate ing cumoliiieres splat im wrerpdx swt 
7 Pp i ° 
is such as to render him unfit to remain as a boarder, to Provincial licensed houses are to be visited four Sec. 193. . 
order the manager of a licensed house or hospital to re- times a year by not less than two of the visitors of licen- \ 
move him or take steps to obtain an order for his reception sed houses (¢.e., justices and medical practitioners ap- ‘ 
as a patient. pointed at quarter session of every county and borough) } 
‘ ’ one of whom is to be a medical visitor, and twice a year y 
Orders for Detention in Workhouses. by one or more of the visitors. One or more visitors may H 
4 (1). No person is allowed to remain in a workhouse as a_ also visit at any time. 

lunatic except under the provision of the Lunacy Acts; Guardians or a medical practitioner appointed by them Sec. 201. 

Besides the power of detaining lunatics in workhouses may visit any pauper lunatic of their union confined in j 
as a temporary measure pending the making of a sum- any institution, unless in any case the medical officer 
mary reception order or removal thereunder,or when at the institution certifies that a visit would be injurious 
boarded out from asylums, power of permanent detention — to the lunatic. 
is also conferred. 

The power is exercised in two ways :— Workhouses. 

(1.) On the certificate of the medical officer of a One or more of the Commissioners are to visit every goo. 903 
workhouse that an inmate is a lunatic (with grounds workhouse containing lunatics as often as may be di: ected ‘ 
for the opinion) and is a proper person. to be allowed by a resolution of the Commissioners. The resolutions 
to remain in the workhouse a “tneas and that = at present in force require certain workhouses (including 
or apa 2: amg sai sw i a aaa Be et care ance Asylums) to be visited annually, 

reatm epara ’ an e rest once in three years. 

he thinks such separation unnecessary, the lunatic a 

may be detained for fourteen days. Upon applica- . Single Patients. 
tion by the relieving officer supported by such certi- ‘ A ots 

ule 8, ficate and another made by an outside practitioner, Single pationts: sre) to, ben visited, by), one,,or. more) of goes 199, 

rt, a justice may make an order for detention the Commissioners once a year at least, or oftener on 199 (1), 

* (2.) On the discharge of a pauper lunatic from an ie Srggion of the ea xe The present practice 
institution, if the medical officer thereof certifies that 7 mi Ae SEEN IEE ae woe Soar inatituti 
he has not recovered and is a proper case for deten- re gen ee wee os stig vid és eed pe ae . 
tion in a workhouse as a lunatic, and the medical i taser - t ate ae ar CCes is di seu 4 
officer of the workhouse certifies as to the accommo- t i AERO. rs) wt - en (ee pig bert kas ing gts Aree 
dation as above, the lunatic may be permanently Le ms us are ate qd ieepents Pe LOE LS DYOs 
detained in the workhouse without further order. DG paetana ices eae ea 

Discharge. Special Visits. 
1. The guardians may order the discharge of any lunatic Special visits may also be directed by the Lord Chan- Secs, 204, 205. 
detained in a workhouse of their union. cellor, a Secretary of State, or the Commissioners, to 
3 ; A: be paid by Commissioners or others to patients in institu- 
Detention in Metropolitan District Asylums. tions, workhouses, or single care, and to persons alleged 
41, These, as has been said, are workhouses for the pur- t0 be improperly detained as lunatics in unlicensed houses. 
poses of the Lunacy Acts. In applying to them the i 
provisions of the Acts, the following modifications are Expenses of Pawper Lunatics. Secs. 283-298, 
made. The managers are to exercise the powers and While the cost of providing asylum accommodation 
perform the duties conferred and imposed upon the falls upon the local authorities, the maintenance of pauper 
guardians of the union to which a workhouse belongs ; patients is paid for by the unions to which they are 
notices directed to be given to and proceedings to be respectively chargeable. A pauper patient is prima geo, 18 
taken by a relieving officer are to be given to and taken facie chargeable to the union from which he was sent = 
1891 by an officer appointed by the managers; no certificate on his reception order. The union so charged can apply 
et of sufficiency of accommodation is required ; and upon to have the settlement adjudged by two justices having Secs, 288-290, 
the transfer from a workhouse of a lunatic with regard to jurisdiction in the place where the institution is situate. 
pte hn ie one ep ee = of the Act e If the settlement cannot be ascertained, the justices may 
ip 1m force, NO 1urther certiilcate Or order 1s required - order the local authority of the area within which the 
for his detention in the asylum. patient was found to pay the cost of his maintenance. 
Visitation Such local authority may at any time on further evidence ri 

Tee es tout ol ak oe procure the lunatic to be adjudged to be settled in any 

63-168. : ae ‘ ; union. 

b Awe rs MM Pe tg Cine me et ae Where a reception contract has been made by a geo, 269 (9). 
Y cova gtd rejomnv'y visiting committee, such portion not exceeding one-fourth 
with the masters visitors of lunatics so found. : : te 
83,185. The Chancery Visitors are to visit when required b Seabee be and ened ee eee tee opinion 
i ery Bengt aaete ra 7 q -Y of the visiting committee represents the charge for accom- 
rules in lunacy or by the special direction of a Judge in wie ; : 
: mt : modation, is to be paid by the local authority for whom 
Lunacy, but every lunatic so found must be visited twice ihelecentartioatpets 
at least in the year by one Chancery Visitor at intervals The local authority is also required by Section 24 (2) (f) 
of not more than eight months between any two succes- ‘ : 
RR rts arc forwieded’ fo the Lord of the Local Government Act, 1888, to pay to the guardians 5] & 52jViet.; 
Ch no P of unions within its area an allowwance of 4s. a week c. 41. 
oe ies for every pauper lunatic maintained by them in an in- 
Institutions. stitution, the net charge for whose maintenance, falling 
Tw C bie ar, bej on the rates after deducting any amount received on 
Se es re one 3 On AOY, (one emg 4 account thereof from other sources, is 4s. a week or up- 
medical and one a legal Commissioner) are required to wwabds 
visit :— : ; , 
(1); Asylums and Hospitals once a year. Property of Lunatics. 
1 (2) (a Metropolitan Licensed Houses four times a year. Section 116, which enables the property of a lunatic gee, 116 (c 
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to, amongst other persons, every person lawfully detained 
as a lunatic, though not so found by inquisition. 

The Commissioners are authorised to inquire as to 
the property of any such person, and, if they find that it 


» isinot duly protected or that the income thereof is not 


duly applied for his benefit, they may so report to the 
Lord Chancellor, and their report is deemed to be an 
application supported by evidence upon which an in- 
quisition, or administration under Section 116, may be 
ordered. This course is followed when no relation or 
other persor is willing to take proceedings. 

Where the property of a lunatic detained under re- 
ception order is under £200, and no relative or friend is 
willing to undertake its management, a county court 
judge may authorise the clerk of the Guardiaus or the 
relieving officer to take and realise the property with 
the powers of a personal representative of the lunatic 
if he were dead, and give directions for applying the 
property for the lunatic’s benefit, or in reimbursing the 
guardians for costs incurred on his account. 

A eounty court judge may also make an order enforc- 
able against a lunatic’s property for payment of expenses 
incurred by guardians under the Lunacy Acts in relatio. 
to the lunatic. 

A justice of the peace on information that a pauper 
lunatic has property more than sufficient to maintain 
his family, may order a relieving officer of the union, 
or officer of the local authority to which heis chargeable, 
to seize so much of the personal property and receive -so 
much of the rents as may be required to pay for the 
lunatic’s maintenance and incidental expenses. Trustees, 
banks, and others may hand over such: property and 
rents without an order. 


Gratuitous Detention of Lunatics. 


It is a misdemeanour, and also an offence for which 
a penalty may’ be inflicted, to take charge of, receive 
to board and lodge, or detain a lunatic in an unlicensed 
house for payment, except under the provisions of the 
Lunacy Acts. But gratuitous reception and detention 
of a lunatic (e.g.,/by relations or friends or out of charity) 
is not prohibited. In ‘the case of such gratuitous de- 
tention, however, the Commissioners may require reports 
to be sent to them as to the patient’s mental and bodily 
condition and property, may visit him and may exercise 
all the powers (except that of discharge) given to them 
with regard to patients in institutions or in single care. 
The Lord Chancellor may on reports sent to him by the 
Commissioners order the discharge of the patient from 
custody or his transfer into other custody, and may direct 
the expenses of carrying out his-order to be paid by the 
guardians of the union where the patient is found. 


Penalties, Misdemeanours, and Proceedings. 


Provision for the punishment of. offences against the 
Acts are contained in Part XI. of the Act of 1890. 


“Rules. 

The Commissioners, with the approval of the Lord 
Chancellor, are empowered to make rules prescribing 
the books to be kept in institutions and houses for single 
patients, the entries to be made therein, the returns, 
reports, extracts, copies, statements, notices, plans, 
documents, and information to be sent to the Commis. 
Sioners or others, and the persons by whom, and times 
and manner in which such entries, returns, etc., are 
to be made and sent, and prescribing forms to be used. 

Rules have been made under this power. 

The Commissioners have also made a regulation under 


s, 40 with regard to the use of mechanical means of 
bodily restraint. ‘ 


CriminaL Lunatics; 

The Criminal Lunatics Act, 1860, provides for the 
establishment and regulation of criminal lunatic asylums 
under the control. of the Home Office, and authorises 
a Secretary of State by warrant under his hand to direct 
the removal thither of persons ordered to be detained 
during pleasure, persons whom. the Secretary of State 
might direct to be removed to a lunatic asylum under 
any Act of Pazliament, and persons found insane while 
under sentence of penal servitude, 

Two or more of the Commissioners (one being a medical 
and one a lega! Commissioner) are required to visit every 
criminal lunatic asylum once a year, and at other times 
when directed by a Secretary of State, and to send a 
report to the Home Office, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ¢ 


The Criminal Lunatics Act, 1884, 47 & 48 


j 

In this Act “ Criminal Lunatic ’’ means :— c. 64. : 

(a.) Any person for whose safe custody during Sec. 16. : 

Her Majesty’s pleasure Her Majesty or the Admiralty . 

is authorised to give order; and (b.) Any prisoner 

whom the Secretary of State or the Admiralty has 

in pursuance of any Act of Parliament directed, to be 

removed to an asylum or other place for the recep- 
tion of insane persons. 

* Asylum”? means an asylum or hospital under the 
Lunacy Acts, and a criminal lunatic asylum. But a 
hospital is not obliged to receive criminal lunatics. 

A prisoner may be removed to an asylum by warrant g,., 9. 
of a Secretary of State if not under sentence of death on 
a certificate of insanity by two members of the Prison 
Visiting Committee (or certain other officials) and two 
medical practitioners called in by them; and if under 
sentence of death, on a certificate of insanity of two or 
more medical practitioners called in by the Secretary of 
State or of the majority of them. mas 

When a criminal lunatic is certified by two medical gee 3, 
practitioners to be sane, he may (unless he is a person as 
to whom a verdict has been returned of guilty, but insane 
at the time of committing the offence charged be 
remit‘ed to prison by warrant of the Secretary of State. 

By like warrant a criminal lunatic may be transferred See, 5, 
from one asylum to another, or discharged either absolutely 
or conditionally, and retaken on breach of condition or 
revocation of conditional discharge. 

When a criminal lunatic in an asylum or prison is about Gece, 
to be absolutely discharged or his sentence is about to (Forms he: 
expire, a justice having jurisdiction where the asylum is with E. 
situate or being a member of the visiting committee of 
the prison may make an order, which will take effect 
on the discharge or expiration of sentence within one 
month from the order, for his detention as:a pauper lunatic, 
which order has the same effect as a summary reception F 
order for a lunatic wandering at large in the union to gee, 8, 
which he is prima facie chargeable. He is to be deemed 
prima facie chargeable to the union within which he re- 
sided when the offence charged against him was alleged 
to have been committed, or if that is unknown, the union 
within which the crime was alleged to have been committed; 
and, there are special rules for determining his prima facie 
chargeability where the crime was alleged to have been 
committed out of the United Kingdom or by a soldier or 
sailor of the Royal Navy or the wife or infant son of a 
soldier or sailor. 

After admission an ex-criminal patient is on the same 
footing as any pauper patient detained under the Lunacy 
Acts or a reception crder. 

Tf a criminal or ex-criminal is not certified as fit to go g,, 9. 
to an ordinary asylum, the visiting committee are not ~ 
bound to receive him; but if they refuse to receive an 
ex-criminal they are liable for the expenses of the re- 
moval to another asylum and of his maintenance there. - ¥ 

The expenses incurred in relation to criminal lunatics go, 19, _ 
are to be paid out of moneys provided by Parliament ; 
and the Treasury may contribute towards the main- i, 
tenance of a criminal lunatic absolutely discharged before 
the expiration of his sentence or conditionally discharged 
until the expiration of his sentence or as long as he con- 
tinues subject to any conditions of discharge. _ 
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Ipriots AND IMBECILES. 
The Idiots Act, 1886. 
This Act provides a simpler procedure for placing under 49 ¢ 59 yj 
care idiots and imbeciles from birth or from an early age ¢ 96, 
in hospitals, institutions, or licensed houses registered 
under the Act. It is primarily intended for infants under See. 4. 
the age of twenty-one years; but patients may be re- ~~ 
ceived after full age, and, if received under age, may with 
the written consent of the Commissioners be retained 
after full age. The Commissioners may at any time order 
the discharge of a patient retained with their consent after Sec. 6. 
full age. E 
The Commissioners are authorised, to register hospitals, Secs. 7, 8 
institutions, and licensed houses for the purpose of the 
Act. 
‘** Hospital ’? and “ Institution ’’ are defined as :— 

** Any hospital or institution or part of a hospital 
or institution (not being an asylum for lunatics) 
wherein idiots and imbeciles are received and sup- 
ported wholly or partly by voluntary contributions, 
or by any charitable bequest or gift, or by applying 





See. 5. ) 


Sec. 17. 


Questions 1491 to 1514. 
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the excess of payments of some patients for ar to- 1495. Then it-is to the advantage of the guardians Lionel L. 

wards the support provision or benefit of other to send their lunatics to the asylums ?—That is so, in Shadwell,Eag. 

patients.”* that respect. a sree 
lar. ' 


and ‘‘ Licensed Houses ”’ as :— 

“‘ Any house licensed by the Commissioners in 
Lunacy or by the justices of any county or borough 
for the reception, care, education and training of 
idiots and imbeciles.”* 


section is applied with the necessary modifications to 
persons in the naval service of the Crown. 


Naval AND Mitrrary Hosprrats. 


A lunatic hospital for officers and men of the Royal 
Navy is maintained at Yarmouth, and a similar hospital 
for officers and men of the Army at Netley. These are 
under the control of the Admiralty and War Office re- 
spectively. The Commissioners visit each annually by 
request of the respective Departments, to which they 
forward reports of their visits; but they are in no other 
way concerned, with these hospitals, nor have they any 
information as to the formalities required for the reception 
and detention of patients therein. 


1491. (Mr. Dickinson.) With regard to the lunatics in 
the workhouses, a lunatic can be detained in the work- 
house, I see, according to your statement, vide p. 85, col. 1, 
ante. Are those lunatics inspected by the Com- 
missioners ?—Yes. 


1492. They are only lunatics, as a rule, who are de- 
tained for a short time ?—No, they are permanently 
detained—those that I refer to on there. 


1493. For what reason are they permanently detained 
in the workhouses ?—They are generally cases of harmless 
lunatics who are suitable for that sort of treatment. 
It does not remove them from their own locality ; they 
have their friends about them, and they do, generally, 
a certain amount of useful work for the workhouses. It 
is thought that they would be happier and more com- 
fortable there than in the asylums. 


1494. Do they get the same grant as lunatics in an 
asylum 7—No. . 


1496. Do you know at all whether as a fact that ten- 
dency has operated ?—We think that it does, in some 
cases. 

1497. Operated towards sending old chronic imbeciles 
into the asylums ?—Yes, who would be better ir the 


a These establishments are freed from the provisions of 

the Lunacy Act relating to registration, regulation, orders, W0rkhouses. 

certificates, reports, care, treatment, visitation, and books 1498. You think they would be better in the work- 
3. to be kept. A medical journal must, however, be keptin houses ?—That is'the view we take. 

such form as is prescribed by the Commissioners. 1499. Or, I suppose, better in some other place 

The authority for admission consists of a certificate by a}together, than fhe Rot iGhae or the asylum. Would it 
@ medical practitioner and a statement of particulars by not be better to have some distinctive kind of provision 
the parent or guardian or person undertaking or per- for the harmless old lunatic ?—I think they are as well 
forming the duties of a parent or guardian by whom the jn the workhouses as they would be anywhere. In large 
child is sent, Forms of certificate and statement are fondon workhouses there is a separate arrangement ; 
given in the schedule. « the metropolitan asylums. 

9, 10. Notices of admission, discharge, and death are to be sent h i nese Board d A ee 
2 to the Commissioners, who are also to visit at least once a 1500. T e Metropo itan Asylums Board do not take. 
= year. the old age imbeciles, do they ?—Yes. 

The 4s. grant under Section 24 (2) (f) of the Local 1501. I think they are sent to the county asylums ?— 
Government Act, 1888, is to be allowed to guardians in Some of them go to the county asylums, undoubtedly ;- 
respect of pauper patients under this Act as if they were but they can go to the metropolitan district asylums, 
lunatics. also. A great number of them are there, a very large 

Itis to be observed that while the definition of ““Lunatic’* number in the metropolitan district asylums. I may 
in the Lunacy Act, 1890, is “‘ an idiot or person of un- tell you that under the Lunacy Act these metropolitan 
sound mind,”’ the definitions in the Idiot Act of “idiots district asylums are classed as workhouses. 
or imbeciles ** on the one hand and “ lunatics *2 on the 1502. But when they go there, I do not think they 
other are mutually exclusive. get their 4s. ?—No. 

yi (a3 a ? $ G ? * © 
ds Idiots’ or ‘ Imbeciles’* do not include lunatics. ea Tad Sk a 
a ‘Lunatic? does not mean or include idiot or 1503. Therefore the tendency in London is to send_ 
daa Bey ES the lunatics to the asylum ?—It would be so, if it were not . 
' The Act does not appear to do more than provide an for the fact that the London asylums are very full. There 
alternative mode of dealing with a portion of those who 18 @ difficulty in getting them in. 
fa'l within the wide definition of “ lunatic *: in the Lunacy 1504. But I believe it is a fact we have had a large 
Act. number of that kind of persons who really ought not 
Lunatic SoLpIERS AND SAILORS. to be there ?—Yes, I believe that is so everywhere. 
45 Viet By Section 91 of the Army Act, 1881, as amended by 1505. On paragraph 3, with regard to single patients, 
‘e's the Army (Annual) Act, 1891, Section 5, and the Army can anyone get a license to keep a lunatic under these 
55 Vict., (Annual) Act 1894, Section 5, a Secretary of State may provisions ?—No license is required for one patient. 
wee a yehis. Aca ete or ee to be al te et Anybody can take a single patient. 
58 Vict., workhouse of the union to which he appears is at- F 
” testation paper or other available evidence to a charge- s ails Aah ° bie foe oe a ae ee. rel 
able, or, if dangerous, direct to an institution for lunatics eh ; saad feta a7 5 SES SCOP PS ORES. ey canno 
to which paupers could be sent from such workhouse, ©° 7” Wiu0Uv that. 
The order of the Secretary of State has the same effect 1507. But I thought we had already heard that there 
as a summary reception order. Consequently the patient were a not inconsiderable number of persons who were 
after admission to the Institution is in the same position kept in private houses, over whom the Commissioners 
as any pauper patient received under the Lunacy Acts. have no control ?—Oh no; not legally. 
48 Vict., By Section 3 of the Naval Enlistment Act, 1884, this 1508. Where, at any rate, persons who have not been 


certified are ?—Unless they are in their own homes’ or — 


kept otherwise than for money, that would be illegal. 
You may have your own relation in your own house, 
and he is not bound to be certified, although insane, 


so long as you receive no money for taking charge of 


him. 


1509. Surely there are persons who receive weak- 
minded persons for payment ?—That depends what 
is meant by weak-minded ; that begs the whole question. 


1510. How would you define that ?—I am not dealing 
with persons who are certified lunatics. There are 
numbers of persons who are insane, who are kept by 
private people ?—The question would arise in that 
case, supposing the person to be kept for payment, is he 
certifiably insane or not ; if he is, that keeping is illegal. 


1511. Is it the business of the Lunacy Commissioners 


to find that out ?—The Lunacy Commissioners, if any~ 
evidence comes before them of any case of that kind,. 
would make enquiries, and if they thought there was a. 


breach of the law, they would consider whether they” 
would prosecute; they do prosecute in cases of that 
kind. 

1512. Those must be cases in which, if the justice was 
asked to certify, he would certify ?—It is the doctor who 
certifies ; the justice would make the order. 


1513. Yes. Of course that would not apply to there 
cases which we are dealing with, of persons who are 
ex hypothest not certifiable ?—No. 


_ 1514. Those persons can be maintained and kept 
in private houses without any inspection ?—Yes. 
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1515. Of course they would have no legal power of 


- Shadwell, L'eq, detention, but practically they do detain them, do they not? 


—Yes, they do, I have no doubt. 


1516. Then you deal with the reception orders. The 
method of obtaining a reception order for a pauper differs 
from that for obtaining one for an ordinary person who has 
friends who can pay for him ?—Yes. 


1517. Is that any advantage, in your opinion 2? What 
is the difference, first of all ?—There is the ordinary case of 
a paying patient, or a private patient, as we call them. 
A petition must be presented to a “ Judicial Authority,” 
i.e., a county court judge or a stipendary or metropolitan 
police magistrate, or a justice specially appointed at 
quarter sessions to deal with those cases. That must be 
accompanied by two medical certificates, and upon that 
the Justice can make the order either to send the patient to 
an institution, or as a single patient into a private house. 
But in the other class of cases, what are called summary 
reception orders, some of which may be used in the case of 
persons who are not paupers, there is no petition. The 
ordinary pauper is dealt with by the relieving officer bring- 
ing the case before an ordinary magistrate, who is then 
required to see the patient and to call in a medical 
practitioner, and if he makes a certificate that the person 
is insane, and a proper case to be detained, the magistrate 
can then make the order sending him to an asylum. 


1518. When you say an ordinary magistrate, in what 
way does the magistrate differ in the two cases ? It is the 
same individual ?—Certain magistrates are selected by the 
Quarter Sessions, specially appointed under the Act. 


1519. But they must be magistrates ?—Yes. In the 
case of an ordinary pauper any magistrate can make the 
order, it need not be one of those specially appointed ones. 


1520. Can a police magistrate make an order 7—Yes, 
a police magistrate has the power. He is in the same 
position as a specially appointed magistrate. He is 
what is called a Judicial Authority under the Act; there- 
fore he can make an order in any case. 


1521. Do you think that that system on which any 
magistrate can make the order is a good one? Before the 
magistrate is called upon to make an order there has to 
be a certificate by a medical man ?—Yes. 


1522. In one case a certificate by two medical men ?— 
Yes. 


1523. In the other by one only ?—Yes. 


1524. Do you see any reason for that distinction ?—No 
doubt the reason is this, that there is no inducement in the 
case of a pauper patient to find that he is insane if he is 
not, but there may be an inducement in the case of a 
patient who has property. His friends may desire to put 
him out of the way to get control of his property. That 
is no doubt the reason why special precautions are taken 
in the case of private patients. 


1525, Those special precautions being that two doctors 
have to certify after separate examination ?—Yes. 


1526. The pauper has only one doctor, upon his own 
opinion. Is one doctor sufficient even in the case of a 
pauper do you think ?—I should say it was. Ido not think 
we have many cases of persons put into asylums who are 
not insane. There is no object in doing it in the case of a 
pauper. 

1527. With regard to the magistrates, the magistrates 
themselves have very little knowledge of the particular 
case 7—No. 


1528. I suppose in most cases they rely on the medical 
certificate ?—I have no doubt they do. 


1529. They are not bound to see the patient, are they ? 
—In the case of a pauper they are. 


1530. But not in the case of others 7—No, then there 
are special provisions for the patient being seen afterwards 
in the case of a private patient. 


1531. That is to say, seen by the Commissioners ?—No, 
a private patient can require to be seen by a judicial 
authority. 

1632. If he wishes it 7—Yes. 

1533. How soon after a private patient enters a private 
asylum do the Gommissioners see him ?—That depends 
entirely All private asylums, ¢.e., hospitals and licensed 
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houses, are visited twice in the year. That will give you 
some indication. But the Metropolitan licensed houses, 
those in and near London, are visited by the Gommis- 
sioners all of them six times a year and some eight. 


1534. Have you got the form of the certificate ?—For 
private patients ? 


1535. Have you got both of them ?—Yes, that is the 
form. That has got the Order and the Petition and the 
statement of particulars and both the certificates. 


1536. (Chairman.) Perhaps you will put that in ?—Yes. 
(The witness handed in the form, and he also handed 
in further forms. Vide Appendix papers, pp. 654-678, 
post.) 

1537. (Mr. Dickinson.) The medical certificate says 
he has personally examined the said and come 
to the conclusion that he is —, and he can fill in, “a 
lunatic, an idiot, or person of unsound mind.” 


1538. And a proper person to be taken charge of and 
detained under care and treatment ?—Yes. 


1539. Would the term, “‘or a person of unsound 
mind ” be sufficient to embrace the class of persons we 
are considering ?—No. I understand the class of persons 
you are considering is a class of persons who are not 
certifiable. . 


1540. Yes. Iam anxious to get from you what kind of 
certificate would be required to embrace that class of 
person. The wording, “person of unsound mind” 
is very broad wording. Have the Commissioners ever 
tried to define it for themselves ?—I do not think there is 
any possible way of defining it; it really depends on the 
certifying doctor in every case—what limit he places 
upon those words. 


1541. Of course the certifying doctor does certify an 
old person who has become “dotty,” so to speak ?— 
Yes, they do very often. A doctor would hardly certify 
an old person living in his own house and well taken 
care of there. It is, “a proper person to be taken charge 
of and detained under care and treatment.” It is not 
the rule to certify a man who is only suffering from the 
imbecility of old age and is living in his own house, or 
with his friends, or is properly cared for in that way, but 
if he becomes difficult to manage, then it becomes a case 








for dealing with him under the Lunacy Acts. 


1542. Take the case we have been speaking of this 
morning, of a woman who, from mental deficiency, is 
quite unable to protect herself against a man, would it be 
possible to bring her within that category ?—It would 
be for a doctor to say. There are very difficult cases 
of that kind just on the border line. It is difficult to 
know which side of the border line they are. 


1543. Do you find some doctors certify in a very much 
more broad way than others ?—I think there is probably 
a good deal of aifference. It is sometimes very aifficult 
now to get patients certified who, as far as we are con- 
cerned, we think certainly ought to be. We have had 


cases of that kind. 


1544. You know the cases of those children that we 
have in London, one doctor will certify as being non- 
educable, and another doctor will not certify as being 
imbecile ?—Yes. 


1545. I suppose the Lunacy Commissioners have con- 
sidered this question of the feeble-minded ?—Yes, I 
think so. It 1s a question that very often arises in this 
sort of way. We receive information that some persons 
are detained as lunatics, and we apply to the Lord Chan- 
cellor for an order for some medical man to go down and 
inspect the place where they are detained. He reports, 
perhaps, that some of them are certifiable and some of 
them are not. Sometimes we prosecute. Then we 
often find a great difficulty in proving that they are 
certifiable. There is always the border line which we 
have to prove the patiert is on either side of. I remember 
a case in which we prosecuted and the defendant pleaded 
guilty, and yet we could not get one of the patients 
whom he had been detaining, certified. 


1546. That is to say, you could get no doctor, who in 
his opinion would say he was insane ?—I cannot say that. 
We had already got a doctor to do it, but it was not a 
pauper case, it had to be done by getting two doctors, 
and there was so much difference of opinion among the 
different doctors that nothing could be done. - 
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1561. But they have undertaken to stay for a time ?—~ Lionel Lk. 
They generally go in for a limited time, but they have Shadwell, Haq. 


1547. Do you think that if there were places different 
from asylums, suitable for the care of what we know as the 


feeble-minded, it would be easier to get doctors to certify. 
Does the fact of their having to go to a lunatic asylum 
rather make them additionally careful ?—I have no doubt 
it does, 


_ 1548. Have the Commissioners at all considered what 
kind of certificate it would be possible to have, suppose 
it was deemed expedient that feeble-minded persons 
should be controlled. Can you at all suggest what kind 
of certificate would be required for that purpose ?—No, I 
do not think I have considered that point. 


1549. With regard to detention, what are exactly 
the powers of detention that the managers of an asylum 
possess ? Take not so much the county asylums, although 
LI suppose they are the same, but an asylum like Bethlehem, 
or any of those places. How do they detain ?—By force, 
if necessary by locked doors; by attendants who would 
stop people from going away. 

1550. Would there be any possibility of having a modi- 
fied form of detention for this class of patients 7—How 
do you mean ? 

1551. That they should be allowed to detain them for 
a time, say, supposing it was suggested that these persons 
who are not mad should be placed in homes in which 
they could be detained for a few days without an order 
from a magistrate : do you think that would be possible ? 
—What would be the object of that ? 


1552. The difficulty is we are dealing with persons 
whom we cannot treat as lunatics. We cannot place 
them absolutely under the same strict regulations that 
we impose upon persons who are certified as lunatics. 
Would not it be possible to have a system whereby these 
persons, without being certified as permanently detain- 
able, should be temporarily detained; they are detained 
in the workhouse, are they not ?—They are detained per- 
manently in the workhouse. 


1553. They can be detained temporarily before they 
can be certified ?—Yes, pending an application to a 
justice for an order. 


1554. How long can they be detained ?—They can be 
placed in for three days by the relieving officer or con- 
stable who takes them. That is only in the case of sum- 
mary orders; it does not apply to private cases. They 
can be placed in for three days pending an application to 
a magistrate, then they can be detained for another three 
days while he gives his decision, I think there are powers 
of further detention also for short periods. The magis- 
trate may place them in a workhouse pending their 
transfer to anasylum. If there is a difficulty in finding a 
vacancy, they can be confined in that way for fourteen 
days more. 


1555. That can only be done in a workhouse ?—Yes. 


1556. It would not be a very great extension of that 
principle to allow institutions for the care of the feeble- 


minded to have a similar power of temporary detention, ~ 


would it ?—No, brt I do not juite know what would be 
the object of it, because feeble-mindedness is not a tem- 
porary condition ; it is a permanent condition. 


1557. But one can easily understand that Parliament 
would not care to give powers of permanent detention 
over persons of this kind ?—With the object, do you mean, 
of keeping them permanently afterwards ? 


1558. With the object of keeping them in the Homes ; 
at any rate protecting them in the Homes. It would be 
a great advantage to these Homes if they had a power 
of detention, even if it were not permanent detention, 
because so many of these people want to get out just on 
occasions ?—You mean cases where feeble-minded people 
are living in Homes, the power of refusing to let them 
go out for three days ? 


1559. Yes.—I suppose it might be provided for. There 
is this power: there is a certain number of persons who 
are not certified, but who go voluntarily into institutions 
for the insane, and are treated there as boarders: there 
is the power in that case of detaining them for twenty- 
four hours. They can always go on giving twenty-four 
hours’ notice, but they cannot go before. These are, 
sometimes, cases of feeble-minded persons. 


1560. Those have gone in voluntarily ?—Yes. 
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the power of giving twenty-four hours’ notice at any time. 
While they are there they are subject to the regulations. 


1562. I see you say to be a pauper patient you must be 
either in receipt of relief or in such circumstances as to 
require relief. A pauper patient is very often paid for 
partially, is not he ?—Yes. 


1563. But nevertheless he still remains a pauper 
lunatic ?—Unless the whole amount is paid for, and even 
then it is the case that somtimes they are classed as 
paupers. 


1564. And the classification of him as a pauper dis- 
franchises his relatives, does not it ?—Yes, I suppose his 
father, if it is a child ; or the husband, if it is a wife. 


15 5. A father of a lunatic for whom he is paying 
a certain portion of his keep is taken to be in receipt of 
pauper relief ?—I suppose that is so, except so far as 
it may come under the Medical Relief Act. The main- 
tenance would be a disqualification. 


1566. Is it supposed to be medical relief, or not ?— 
I was a revising barrister and had to deal with questions 
of thiy kind, but I cannot remember that I have ever 
had the case of a pauper lunatic. If I had, I should 
have had to give some opinion on it. 


1537. I think, so far as law goes, that would be so, 
strictly speaking ?—I suppose so. 


1538. Did you give me the other certificate (document See Q, 1536, 


handed). I suppose this does not vary in any way, so 
far as the doctor’s certificate goes ?—No, except being 
only one, there is not that provision with regard to seeing 
him separately from any other practitioner. 


1569. I see the reception order of any lunatic only 
lasts for a certain time ?—Yes, they have to be brought up 
at regular intervals. 


1570. Who sees that that is done—do the Commis- 
sioners see that that is done, or is it left entirely in the 
hands of the asylum authorities ?—The manager of 
the institution, or the person in charge of the private 
pitient has to send up to the Commissioners at the proper 
time a report and a certificate. That is always inspected 
by a Commissioner. The Commissioners have certain 
powers with regard to it. 


1571. And the Commissioners keep an eye upon all 
the cases ?—Yes. 


1572. Are the powers of the Commissioners the same 
with regard to idiots as with regard to lunatics ?—No ; 
the Commissioners visit the idiot institutions, but there 
is not the same power. The idiot institutions are chiefly 
intended for children, and the certificates are of a milder 
form. e 


1573. Can you tell me in what way the certificates See Q. 1536. 


vary? (Lhe witness handed tm form of certificate.) Is one 
medical practitioner enough in this case ?—That is all 
that is required in the case of an idiot—no order. 


1574. “ Carefully examined the person, and am of 
opinion that he is an idiot or has been imbecile from 
birth, or for so many years, and is capable of receiving 
benefit from a hospital registered under the Idiots’ Act.” 
In that case he has to certify that he is an idiot or an 
imbecile ?—Yes. 


1575. That is a narrower form of certificate than the 
lunacy form ?—It is a very simple thing indeed. It 
does not require any going before a justice at all; it is 
only the parent or guardian, or person standing in that 
position, and with that simple certificate they can pass 
the idiot into an institution. 


1576. Has the term “idiot or imbecile’ been defined 
sufficiently closely 7—It is defined in Section 17 of the 
Idiots’ Act. 


1577. “Lunatic”? does not include “ Idiot ” ?—The 
Lunacy Act says a lunatic is an idiot or a person of un- 
sound mind. For the purposes of the Idiots’ Act, an 
idiot or imbecile is not a lunatic and a lunatic is not an 
idiot or imbecile. That is about all that there is in it, 


1578. What is the meaning of that really in your 
view ?—We have always understood it to be that an 
idiot must be a person of unsound mind, and therefore, 
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a lunatic, so tar as the Lunacy Acts are concerned, but 


Shadwell, Esq. he is a particular class of lunatic distinguished, from other 


lunatics for the purposes of the Idiots’ Act. 


1579. You take it an idiot is a lunatic ?—Yes, for 
the purpose of the Lunacy Acts. 


1580. A class of lunatic ?—Yes. 
was (which I think to be true), the Idicts’ Act provides a 
simpler procedure for placing under care idiots and 
imbeciles from birth. It is an alternative method of 
dealing with a particular class of persons who come 
under the Lunacy Act. That is our view of it. 


1581. Who, without this Act, could be dealt with as 
lunatics ?—Yes. 


1582. In idiot asylums they are not kept for ever ; 
they are most of them sent away ?—As a rule, they do 
not keep them after they attain full age, but they do 
sometimes. 


1583. What happens to them after that? Do they go 
to asylums ?—Some of them do; some go out to their 
friends ; we lose sight of them in that case, and we do 
not know what happens. 


1584. (Mr. Hobhouse.) I understood you to say that 
in every lunatic asylum there were a large number of 
patients who ought not to be there ?—I did not say 
that; all I said was, I thought that in some places they 
sent from workhouses to asylums patients who might 
very well be retained in workhouses. I did not say they 
are not properly detained in asylums. 


1585. Do you mean that they. come within that class 
which is between the idiot and the lunatic ?—They 
are all “ lunatics” in the sense in which the word is used 
in the Act. 


1586. But they are not sufficiently insane to be fully 
classed as lunatics ?—No, I did not mean that at all; 
but that they were a class of lunatics who could very 
well be treated in the workhouses. 


1587. And ought to be treated there, and not in lunatic 
asylums ?—I think many of them would be happier 
if they were treated there. 


1588.. And ought to be treated in the .workhouses 
in preference to any other place.not a lunatic asylum ?— 
I do not know; they are useful in the workhouses, and 
they are happy there, many of them, I think. 


1589. In your view the proper place for them would 
be a workhouse ?—Yes. 


1590. (Dr. Donkin.) Are the words “ capable of re- 
ceiving benefit ” in the Idiots’ Act Certificate very widely 
construed as a rule, or is there any definite meaning 
attached to the words “‘capable of. receiving benefit’ ?— 
I do not think there is any special meaning attached 
to it. Possibly it means people who are capable of a 
certain amount of amelioration by treatment, possibly 
those who could be trained: 


1591. That, you think, was the intention of those who 
framed the Act ?—I should think so. 


1592. I wanted to know if you could tell me if it were 
generally construed so widely as almost to be of non-. 
effect ?—I should say so; I should say any idiot can 
be received in these institutions for idiots. I, think, 
however, the inclination is rather the other way, to 
prefer the better class of idiots and imbeciles who can 
receive training and can learn something.: 


1593. That would affect, to some extent; the certifier 
if he knows that ?—I do not know that. s 


1594. The words “capable of receiving ~ benefit * 
would apply almost to any idiot ; he can be kept cleaner, 
and soon ?—I think it is rather’ that the mstitutions 
prefer to get the better class, and, in selecting, they would 
probably give preference to those who they thought 
could be taught. 


1595. You do not think the words would deter any 
medical man from signing a certificate ?—No, I -think 
that would not be-so. 


1596. (Mr. Greene.) As Peihin its the Idiots’ tot ne 
I understand, gives’ the Commissioners power to deal 
with idiots in certain asylums and. institutions—to 
supervise them ?—Yes,; it enables certain institutions 
to be registered by the Commissioners for the reception 
of idiots. 


What I said here’ 


_ beciles. 
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1597. If it were thought desirable to introduce a system 
of feeble-minded colonies, there would be no reason why 
that should not be extended to such colonies ?—You 
mean, the Commissioners should have the power. The 
only thing is, it would be enormous—the extension of the 
power. 


1598. Inconveniently large ?—I do not think the present 
Commissioners could cope with it; it would have to = 
largely extended, as far as I understand. 


1599. We have no satisfactory statistics at present ?— 
There is further objection that the class of _persons who 
would come under that Act are jusc the cases in which any 
connection with lunacy would be most strongly objected 
to. 


1600. What class is that ?—I mean the people who are 
just outside the Lunacy Act, and would very much prefer 
not tobe brought into the net of the Lunacy Commissioners. 
There is a certain stigma attached to lunacy in the minds 
of many people. I should think, and I think my 
colleagues are of that opinion, that any institutions for 
the care of the feeble-minded would be much better placed 
under different BUrhOT alo under the Lunacy Com- 
missioners. 


1601. Have the Commissioners any opinion as to what 
department they should be placed. under ?2—I a ek: abe 
that they have. 


1602. Education, or. Local Government, or Home 
Office, or what ?—The Home Office has the care of some 
similar cases, like inebriates. 


1603. Supposing a suggestion were made by the Com- 
mission that colonies for feeble-minded people should be 
established, have the Lunacy Commissioners any sug- 
gestions to offer as to what department of State should 
regulate such institutions ?—No, I do not think they have, 
but they think it had better not be themselves. 


1604. That they should be out of it ?—Yes. 


1605. Under the Idiots’ Act are there any places now in 
existence supervised by your Commission which are 
maintained for the advantage of people who are not.of the 
impecunious class ?—Yes, there are. ; 


1606. How many ?—Thete is one, particularly, where 
the payment would quite exclude all paupers. They do 
not take paupersat all. In all, they take private patients 
as well as paupers. 


1607. Would you tell me the nna of shots? The 
total number of all the institutions is eight. : 


1608, About how many patients would that represent ? 
—The total number on Ist January, 1904, was 1887- 


1609. Is the number of institutions sufficient to supply 
the existing demand for a place in which people in a good 
position in life can send their imbecile children 7—Yes, I 
think so. 


1610, And they are under the personal supervision of 
‘some of the officers of the Commission ?—Yes, of the 
Commissioners. 

1611. May I take it that, except for idiots or imbeciles 
who are being protected under the operation of the Idiots’ 
Act, 1886, there is no way of protecting idiots or im- 
beciles who are living at home and elsewhere. It is only 
when they are in institutions under that Act that there is 
any protection for them ?—They may be pets ‘the 
Lunacy Act. 

1612. I am talking of idiots who are not Windtied feel 

they are not lunatics within the Lunacy Act ? 


1613. If they are not lunatics, and if they are not 
idiots under the Idiots’ Act, they are uncared for by the 
State ?—Yes. 


1614. Is it expensive to get children into institutions 
such as you say there are eight of, who are idiots or im- 
Of course, some of them have an endowment. 


1615. But is it costly to the parents or friends ?— 
When they are endowed they take in several patien 
gratuitously or at very low rates. 


1616. What I was dealing with was the expense of 
obtaining the necessary certificates and the official 
charges ?—No ; all they have to do to place a patient 
in an establishment for idiots is to get a medical certifi- 
cate. A doctor may charge a guinea, or whatever it 
may be for that, and that will be the whole expense. 
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1617. Is it expensive. to obtain an inquisition and. to 
get a mentally deficient person certified on the inquisi- 
tion 2—Do.you.mean to get. a lunatic so found by in- 


quisition 2? . I think it is, but I have not any information.. 


1618. You have no official knowledge ?—No, it does 
not come under our cognizance at all;-5 — = 


1619. In the case of persons who have entered these 
institutions is there any’ mode of* managing their pro- 
perty for them ?—Yes, that can be done. One 
way of doing that would be to have an inquisition, but 
that is not necessary. There is power under the Act of 
1890 of making an order dealing with the property with- 
out the patient being found a lunatic by inquisition, 
Section 116. 


1620. Is that section largely used ?—I think it is a 
good deal. 


1621. Do the Commissioners, or dogs some Tribunal, 
act as a kind of receiver of the property for the person 
who-is deemed te be unable to. control his property ?— 
It is dealt with by the Masters in Lunacy. They, 
of course, require ali the investments to be paid into 
Court, and to be transferred to the Court, and they ap- 
point some person to pees the income for the benefit 
of the patient. 


1622. I believe that is limited, is not it, to properties 
of a certain value ?—No, it is not ; in the case of a lunatic, 
lawfully detained as a lunatic though not found by 
inquisition, Sub-section -1(c.) applies. There is a limit 
in some circumstances, 


1623. Is a person, put into one of these idiot asylums, 
deemed to be lawfully detained as a lunatic under Sub- 
section © of the Act of 1890 ?—I do not know if that 
question has ever been raised ; that would be a question 
for the Masters.. 


1624. Do you see any reason why Sub- section E of 
Section 116 of the Act of 1890 should not be extended ? 
—No, I do not. 


- 1625. You: would.allow- the operation of that section 
to be extended to cases where the property does exceed 
£2,000 in value ?—I can see no reason why it should 
not. 


1626. Do you see any objection in the case of quite 
small properties, where the person of the non compos 
person, or the idiot person, can be properly dealt with, 
why the property should not be dealt with by the County 
Court district 7—It can be in some cases. Section 132, 
I think, gives the power. That has a limit in value. 
“* Where a reception order is made in the case of a lunatic 
the value of whose real ahd personal property is under 
two hundred pounds, and no: relative or friend of the 
lunatic is willing to undertake the management of such 
property,’ any judge of county courts having jurisdiction 
in the place from which the lunatic is sent, may, upon the 
application of the clerk‘ of the guardians, or a relieving 
officer of the union from which the lunatic is sent, autho- 
rise the clerk or relieving officer, or such other person as 
the judge by his order appoints, to take possession of 
and sell and realise the real and personal property of the 
junatic, and to exercise all the powers which could be exer- 
cised by the legal petaonal representative of the lunatic 
if he were dead.” 

1627. That requires the origination to be by the clerk 
of the guardians, and assumes that the person is a pauper ? 
—Yes. 

1628. Is not it possible to make some arrangement 
for the custody and care of the persons and the control 
of the property of persons much cheaper than the present 
one, and much simpler than the present one where such 
persons are only feeble-minded ?—I dare say that might 
be. Ido not know what the cost of the present arrange- 
ment is. I do not understand that the cost of an order 
under Section 116 is very expensive. There is a power 
of remitting fees. 


1629. It is in my mind to ask whether the Lunacy Com- 
missioners could make any suggestion for well-to-do people 
to enable their children to be properly taken care of, and 
their property controlled, without the expensive and 
somewhat cumbrous machinery of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners’ office ?—Of the Masters’ office, you mean. 


1630. Yes ?—I do not know that they have thought of 
any particular way of giving effect to that. No doubt, 
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if it could be done they would be.glad.. To extend the 
powers of the County Gourt Judge; would that be it ? 


that. 


1632. We have to consider under this Commission not 
only the cases of poor people, but well-to-do people who 
are meatally deficient. I wanted to know whether there 
was any suggestion that could come from the Lunacy 
Commissioners for dealing with their persons and their 
property more cheaply and more simply than the ptesent 
practice ?—There is not very much expense of dealing 
with their persous at present. I do not know what ex- 
pense there is, beyond the medical certificates which are 
necessary. 

1633. To put them into one of these houses ?—I do not 
know that the Commissioners have considered any way 
of reducing the expense. 


1634. Can you tell me how many persons are now under 
the care of the Commissioners as certified lunatics, ?— 
On the lst January last year the total number of patients 
altogether under us was 117,199. That includes the 
asylums, the hospitals, the licensed houses, Government 
lunatic hospitals, criminal lunatic asylums, workhouses 
and single patients and out-door paupers. Probably 
by this time it has increased. 


1635. (Mr. Byrne.) Lunatics can, be discharged from 
asylums without recovering their sanity, can they not ?— 
Yes. 

1636. And are so discharged to the tune of several 
thousands a year, are they not ?—I do not know what the 
numbers are. 

1637. My recollection is 8,000 last year, or some figure 
like that ?—I could not say. Note by Witness to Par. 
1637: The total number of patients discharged — un- 
recovered during the year 1903 was 7704 Bt this 
includes 5465 who were discharged from one institution 
to be transferred to another, and 97 who were discharged 
under Section, 38 and immediately re-certified.. The 
remainder, 2142, also includes an unascertained. number 
of patients from institutions to be detained in work- 
houses, and cf patients discharged for some legali flaw: in 
their reception documents. and re-certified without 
actually leaving the institution. 


1638. A very large number are discharged not recovered, 
are they not ?—A certain number are. 


1639. Have the Lunacy Commissioners been con- 
sidering the causes of the amount of insanity a good deal 
lately. Have they given consideration to the question 
whether there is any relation between the number of 
feeble-minded and defective . persons. outside asylums 
and the number of lunatics inside ?—I do not think they 
have any information with regard to the feeble-minded 
outside. 

1640. And the statistics kept in the lunatic asylums 
do not show very much as regards the heredity of people, 
do they. I mean, three generations of people might appear 
in the asylum without anyone knowing they were grand- 
father, father, and son ?—I daresay that might happen. 
We are, however, furnished with statistics, including 
heredity. 


1641. But the asylum has no enquiry officer whose 
duty it is to collect information as to lunatics received in 
the institution, as to how they became lunatics, or any- 
thing like that. ‘The statistics you refer to are made up 
from the statements of the doctors, are they not ?7—No, 
I think the officers of the asylums do make their own 
enquiries. I do not think they are statistics taken from 
the statements made in the reception papers but from 
the statements we receive from the asylums. 


1642. I do not mean the statements of the Lunacy 
Commission?"s, but the statements in the asylums. They 
come from the certificates, do they not ?—Do you mean 
the certificate of the doctors on which they are sent to 
the asylums ? 


1643. Yes ?--I do not think they come from that. 
I think the doctors in the asylums take those state- 
ments, and I think our statistics do not mean merely 
the statements on the certificate when they are received. 


1644. What means have the asylum doctors of check- 
ing those ?—They make enquiries from the paticuts 
themselves, and also from the patients’ friends, 


M 2 


1631. That was in my mind t—I see no objection. to 6 Man} “905. 
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1645. That would be only occasionally ?—Yes, we can 
only check it to a certain extent. 


1646. Do the Lunacy Commissioners consider it would 
be a useful thing to have more details as regards parentage 
and the origin of people who get into asylums, or are they 
satisfied with the existing system ?—No doubt the more 
knowledge they can get, the better they would like it. 


1647. Would they think it worth a little expense to 
have it 7—I should think so. 


1648. They would be prepared to recommend it as a 
useful thing, do you think ?—I should think any know- 
ledge we could have of the causes of insanity would be 
welcome. 

1649. Have the Commissioners information as regards 
the connection between mental defect of various sorts not 
amounting to insanity, and insanity—I mean by way of 
derivation one from the other. What are the statistics, 
for instance, as regards the hereditariness of insanity in 
asylums ?—There is no doubt heredity is a cause of 
insanity. I think the Commissioners have no doubt about 
that—that it does descend ; we see that very frequently. 
Heredity is assigned as a cause in upwards of one fifih of 
those admitted to institutions. 


1650. Have they any special information as regards 
the descent of lunatics from people who are not lunatics— 
those who have other forms of mental defect, such as feeble- 
mindedness or epilepsy ?—I have not really studied the 
statistics, and I do not know. 


1651. If it is the case that a considerable number of un- 
recovered lunatics are at large, as the present law permits, 
if heredity is an important element, that would rather 
indicate a danger, would it not ?— Yes. 


1652. Have the Lunacy Commissioners had oceasion to 
consider the provisions of the law with regard to the dis- 
charge of patients ? Are they satisfied with them as they 
stand ?— Yes, { think so, 


1653. For instance, the authority responsible for main- 
taining a patient in an asylum can at any moment 
discharge that person unless the doctor says that the 
person is positively dangerous ?—In the case of a private 
patient you mean the petitioner can do so. 


1654. Yes, that is to say, the person who pays can 
always say, ‘‘ my lunatic, so and so, must leave the asylum 
and gohome.”? Thatisso, isitnot ?—I donot think that 
is the case with the guardians. 


1655. May I refer you to your words on page 84 ?-— 
That is not an asylum case, that is in the hospital or 
licensed house. Yes, that is go. 


1656. In those places the paying authority can say that 
the lunatic must go home ?— Yes. 


1657. Neither the Lunacy Commissioners nor anyone 
else can prevent that 7—No. 

1658. Unless the doctor is prepared with a certificate 
that the person is dangerous ?— Yes. 


1659. The doctor may know the person to be a lunatic 
of a very disagreeable sort, but unless he can say it is 
dangerous he cannot prevent him going out ?—No. 


1660. Are the Lunacy Commissioners satisfied with 
that ?—I do not think much use is made of that power in 
the case of paupers. In the case of a private patient the 
friends can take him out, because there is no law to pre- 
vent a patient being treated at home. The only thing is 
that he is not to be taken charge of for money. 


1661. And the certificate does not amount to an order 
of detention in any way ?—No. 


1662. It is merely a justification of the detention ?— 


1663. If heredi'y be an important factor in the large 
amount of lunacy and feeble-mindedness which exists in 
this country, one might suggest that there should be some- 
thing in the nature of an order or commitiment to 
prevent insane people wandering about at large, and 
having families ?— Yes undoubtedly. 


1664. What do the Commissioners think about that ? 
are they content with the existing system by which you are 
put in an asylum if your relatives like it, and if they do not 
bother about it and do not like to vex you, they keep 
you at home and let you wander about and do whatever 
you like ?—Are you speaking of pauper cases ? 


EVIDENCE ; 


1665. I was thinking of rich people, but it applies to 
both ?—The question is whether it has that effect very 
much—where the friends are not always, or generally, 
ready to bring them under care. Of course there are cases 
where they are not. It does sometimes happen that 
patients are discharged who the Commissioners think 
had. much better not be discharged. 


1666. In the interests of the community ?—Yes, and 
in their own interest too. 


1667. And speaking generally the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners would be prepared to say that the fewer lunatics 
living at home and running the risk of marrying or having 
children, and so on, the better ?— Yes, I suppose so. 


1668. I want to ask you about lunatics in workhouses. 
The Lunacy Commissioners have for many years reported, 
have they not, on the undesirability of mixing imbecile 
people, especially young people, with adult paupers in 
workhouses. They consider it an undesirable thing 
that children should be mixed up with adult paupers 7— 
Yes. 


1669. Unless proper provision is made in the work- 
houses for the separation of the lunatics from the others, 
except during the working hours, they are not in favour 
of lunatics being kept in workhouses at all, mixed up with 
sane paupers; are they ?—I do not know about that, 
quite. In the country workhouses where there are a 
very small number of imbeciles I should think they are 
better with the other patients than kept apart. They are 
not generally separated there. It differs very much as 
to the class of workhouse. 


1670. That is why I rather wanted to pursue the matter 
so as to get a more particular statement’ from you. In 
general, the Lunacy Commissioners think, do they not, that 
insane persons should be in institutions of some sort 
for the insane and not mixed up with other people ?—Yes, 
I suppose so. 


1671. With the exception that they approve of a certain 
number of chronic quiet lunatics working in other institu- 
tions. They do not object to that ?—No. 


1672. Sweeping the floors, and so on ?—Yes. 


1673. Generally speaking, they think they should be 
separated from the sane, especially the young ?—Yes. 


1674. On the other hand, they think, do they not, that 
there are a considerable number of people in county and 
borough asylums who need not be kept in such institutions 
at all ?—Yes. 


1675. Would you mind telling me chiefly for what 
reasons they need not be kept there. Is it because the 
county asylum is too expensive an institution—very 
much like a hospital ?—In the first place they think it is 
not economical because they are very useful in the work- 
houses where they doa great deal of work. They are 
very often able-bodied people and do a good deal of work 
which cannot be done by the old paupers. Then they 
are happy there, they are among their own friends. 
In fact they have got the kind of treatment which is 
suitable to their case. 

1676. To put people like thatinto an asylum would be 
like taking people from a workhouse and sending them to 
a hospital, without the necessity ?—Yes, 


1677. Most asylums in England are for a single county 
or borough, are they not ?—Yes. 

1678. There is a power, I see trom your statement, 
for counties and boroughs to amalgamate in building 
asylums ?—Yes. 

1679. That is not! often done ?—Not very often 
done. 

1680. In other words, asylum authorities act indepen- 
dently to a large extent ?—Yes. 


1681. Do the Commissioners consider that a good thing 
or a bad thing ? Whatare the effects of it ? Has it led to 
the differentiation of asylums, or has it prevented that ?— 
I do not quite understand about differentiation. 


1682. Having asylums for different classes of persons. 
Are most of the asylums for all classes of lunatics, or for 
special sorts of lunatics ?—Most of them are for all sorts. 


1683. Ifthe Commissioners could have their way would 
they prefer the classification, differentiation, or would 
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they prefer the present system ?—I do not know. To 
some extent I suppose you might have more differentiation, 
but it is difficult, I fancy, to differentiate altogether. 


Commission. As regards lunatic asylums, are the Com- Lionel L. 

missioners satisfied with the provisions, of the lunacy Shadweit. Faq. 
law, or would they recommend the adoption of similar 
provisions, supposing the feeble-minded had to be dealt 6 Mar. 1905. 


1684. In their annual reports the Lunacy Commissioners 
have for some years recommended the establishment of 
cheaper institutions for the aged chronic insane who do 
not require any special attention, but who simply have 
to be kept in decent comfort until they die ?—Yes, that 
has been done in some cases. 


1685. How many cases ?—Not very many. 
1686. There are really very few ?—Yes. 


1687. Have the experiments so far displayed any 
advantage in respect of economy ?—I cannot tell you. 


1688. It might be expected to produce economy ?— 
It might do so. There are various considerations. There 
is that consideration that I mentioned just now in regard 
to the lunatics in workhouses ; theimbeciles, for instance, 
who might be separated from the others, are just the. 
most useful patients to do the hard work of the institution. 
To take them away and to put them all together would not 
tend to economy in the asylums from which they are 
taken. 


1689. As a matter of fact, in most county asylums there 
is extremely little work done by the patients ?—No, I do 
not think so. There is a great deal of work. 


1690. You think due attention is paid to economy 
in that matter ?—I think a great deal of work has been 
done by patients. 


1691. You think that essential, in a well-managed 
establishment ?—Yes, it is a most excellent thing for the 
patients themselves to be usefully employed. 


1692. And for the ratepayers ? You agree it is wise to 
separate the chronic aged people from the others as a 
matter of ecomony, those who are beyond work, but beyond 
that difference, I takeit, you are not much in favour of 
differentiation ?—I am a little too new to the work to 
give an opinion. With regard to that I think I would 
rather some other Commissioner, who has had more 
experience than I, gave evidence. I have not considered 
it very much myself. Of course the Commissioners have 
pressed for separate asylums for idiots,and they have 
suggested that there should be a joining of different 
counties for that purpose. With regard to several counties 
joining together it has this disadvantage, that if it is done 
it takes the patients away from their own neighbourhood, 
and makes it less likely that they will be visited by their 
friends, which is always a thing which the Commissioners 
like. : 

1693. For the incurables that does not matter ?—I 
donot know. It isa pleasure for them to see their friends 
even if they are incurable. There are patients to whom 
that does not matter. 


1694. From the general trend of your remarks, I may 
take it, you do not think differentiation could be carried 
out to any very great extent, or produce great results ? 
—No. 


1695. You have to consider all these things ?—Yes. 


1696. You have no power to compel counties to com- 
bine. If they want to act separately, they can do so? 
—Yes. 


1697. If you inform the Secretary of State there is 
no provision for lunatics in a certain district, as there 
ought to be, he can call upon them to make it in any 
form he likes ? 

—Yes. 


1698. That has never happened ?—No. 


1699. So that as a matter of fact the local authority 
are left to do what they like ?—Yes, except they are 
subject to restraint. They cannot do exactly what they 
like. 

1700. I mean as regards the nature of the institution? 
—I think we have had cases of boroughs wishing to have 
separate asylums, and the Commicsioners have said 
they could not recommend the Home Secretary to allow 
that when there are not enough persons likely to be found 
for the asylums, and therefore, it would be extremely 
expensive. That has happened. 


1701. That leads me to the cost of the institution. 
The question of economy is especially put before this 


~ all. 


with ; do they think they are perfect ?—As far as I know, 
they think they work fairly well. 


1702. The Lunacy Commissioners think the county 
asylums now in existence are on the whole as economically 
built and maintained as they could be ?—I should think 
so, yes. As far as that goes, Ido not know that they 
all have been so, but I should think now there is a good 
deal of attention paid to economy. Certainly, by the 
Commissioners there is. Plans, of course, have to pass 
through the Commissioners to the Home Office. 


1703. The plans are examined and reported on by 
the Commissioners to the Home Office, the Home Secre- 
tary approves them from the point of view of their suffi- 
ciency as a provision for lunatics, does he not ?—Yes. 


1704. The Home Secretary does not now profess to 
approve the plans as an economical mode of making 
this provision ?—I do not know exactly how that may 
be. There was something to that effect said. As you 
know, there was a conterence between the Home Office 
and the Commissioners some time ago, about the ques- 
tion of economy and the Commissioners since that time 
have themselves always pressed that question of economy 
and always considered it very much before the plans 
are sent to the Home Office. We, generally speaking, 
cut off a good deal from the cost of the plans as they 
were originally brought before us. 


1705. The Commissioners do effect substantial econo- 
mies ?—Yes, 

1706. It is the case, is it not, that when the Home 
Secretary approves the plans of an asylum, say at the 
cost of £300,000, he adds a paragraph to his letter ?— 
He has in some cases. 


1707. To the effect that he approves it as an adequate 
provision for the lunatics, but that he has no authority 
in the matter of the cost. Supposing the county authority 
want to borrow the money, they have to go to the Local 
Government Board ?—Yes. 


1708. Do the Local Government Board ever hold 
inquiries before granting leave to make such a loan in 
the matter of asylums: as they do in other matters ?—I 
do not know, but I know they consider themselves very 
much bound by what has already been done when tlt 
plans have already been approved by the Secretary of 
State. 


1709. It is natural that they should. It is rather 
an ineffectual procedure, is it not?—The question of 
economy ought to be considered when plans are approved. 
Tfsome arrangement could be made by the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Home Office together to deal with 
the matter, or if one or the other of them would deal with 
the whole matter, it would certainly be an improvement. 
The Commissioners themselves do go into that matter 
a good deal. 


1710. Apart from that difficulty about the cost, 
Commissioners would have no special recommendations 
to make as regards the application of the lunacy lawe 
to the feeble-minded ?—No. 


1711. The provision made by the lunacy lawsis good ?— 
Yes. 

1712. (Mrs. Pinsent.) I think you said, in regard to 
idiots and imbeciles, the certificate of one medical man 
was sufficient 7—Yes. 


1713. Without a magistrate’s order ?—Yes. 


1714. If it was the case of a private patient, al! the 
parent would have to do would be to get the certificate 
of one medical man ?—Yes. 


1715. Then is the local authority who has made the 
provision for idiots and imbeciles bound to receive the 
patient or is it a matter of choice on their part ?—The 
ocal authority would not have anything to do with that. 
Local authorities do not work these idiot institutions at 
There is nothing binding on the manager of the 
institution to take the patient. 

1716. The local authority only provide for pauper 
idiots, I suppose ?—The local authorities have no power 
to provide idiot institutions, except as asylums. That 
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would be’ subjecti'to the ordinary rules with regard. to 
asylums.” The patient would have to go in on an order 
of a magistrate. Institutions under ‘the Idiots’ Act-are 
not asylums in the proper sense of the word. They are 
not provided by the local authorities ;. they are either 
hospitals (that is to say, charitable: institutions) or private 
ventures—licensed houses. 

1717. Take the case of a parent who is not a pauper, 
and yet whose income is not sufficient to provide the 
entire cost of the maintenance of his idiot child in an 
institution or asylum. What would be the proper course 
for that parent ?—He would have to find some institution 
wh'ch would be willing to take the child, and arrange the 
terms. When he has done that, he could make his order 
and get the doctor's certificate, and the child could go 
in. 

1718. Have you any reason to suppose that is an easy 
thing to do ?—There are a great number of children in 
these institutions who must have come in in that way. 
Do you mean whether there is sufficient accommodation ? 


1719. Exactly, and whether they do not refuse on the 
score that the payment is not sufficient ?—No doubt they 
do. 


1720. What I-want to bring out is the case of, say, the 
clerk or artisan whose wages amount to about £2 a week, 
and. who is in‘a position to. pay about six shillings a -week 
for the maintenance of:his child idiot, but is not in a posi- 
tion to pay any more. What would be his course 7— 
2 child could only go as a pauper patient. 


. He would have to apply to the relieving ti ? 

one es. 

1722. Do you consider there is any hardship in that— 
a man in a respectable position having:to apply in the 
same manner as a pauper ?—If he cannot afford it, and 
has to have relief out of the rates, [suppose that must be 
80. 

1723. Do you think that condition of things has led to 
a good many idiots being retained in families who would 
be much better in institutions ?—I do not know. I 
should have said that the friends of patients in that class 
of life do not generally object to their going into an 
institution. 


1724. It has been my experience that a great many do? 
—It may be so. I have not any knowledge of it; I do 
not say it is not so, at-all. 


1725. But you spoke of the accommodation. being 
sufficient ?—I was not thinking of that class of case. I 
was taking the higher class of case, where there is more 
money. There is a good deal of difficulty in making 
provision for the class of case you are mentioning. I did 
not quite understand the class of case you meant. 


1726. Tam anxious to find out what‘is the best method 
of dealing with that class of case ?—I think:there isa 
great want for that class of case. 


1727. I know about sixty of that class of ‘case in one 
place ?—We frequently have application in regard to 
them, and we cannot give advice because there is no 
meéans of dealing with them. 

1728. Supposing the parent was-to get the child: cer- 
tificated as a private patient, would there be any chance 
of the child being received ?—Yes, if it was paid for. 


1729. Not unless the full fees were paid, which would 
amount I suppose to about £40 a year ?—I dare say it 
would. 


1730. Therefore there is nothing for the children 
of the in-between class, the children of the artisan ?7—No, 


I should say there is very deficient accommodation 
for them. 


1731. With regard to what you were saying in answer 
to Mr. Byrne about the classification of these cases in 
workhouses, have you ever considered the case of the 
epileptics in workhouses ?—I know that there are epi- 
leptics in workhouses. 


1732. Is not it usual that they are to be found in the 
same wards as idiots and imbeciles ?—Yes, I think it 
is very common. 


1733. A good many of these aniloptted in workhouses 
have lucid intervals of apparentysanity ?7—Yes. 


1734, Is not it a little hard on them to be confined 
with drivelling idiots and imbeciles ?—T suppose it varies, 


_ think it would bea good plan. 


EVIDENCE : 


I have not really seen very much of these werkhouses 


myself. JI did hear of a case*the other day where they: 


separated the imbeciles from ‘the sane patients, and the 
sane patients objected very strongly, and wanted. to 
have the old arrangement restored, In. the country 
workhouses, which are those. that. I have particularly 
seen, they are all together generally, and I do not think 
they mind it at all. 


1785. I can quite A ae the idiot aia iabdoild 
does not mind, but I should think the epileptic would ; 
those of them who are sane ?—The sane inmates are 
there too ; they are all together. ‘That is in the country 
workhouses, where there are very few imbeciles. © ~- 


1736. Is it your experience in “workhouses “In, large 
towns that in what they call the idiot ward you find 
epileptic», idiots, and feeble-minded women altogether ?— 
I have not had enough experience to say that. I have 
not seen any of those workhouses. Sse 


1737. (Mr. Byrne.) You say now: there is great want 
of accommodation for idiots -ehiiduce of -people who 
cannot pay very much ?—Yes. 


1738. And also that idiots are inctaaeel among the 
lunatics for whom the lunacy authority of: the ny 
is bound to provide ?—Yes, : > ai 


1739. They do not provide for them, oa in two or 
fee places in England ?—Separately ae sia 


1740. Or even together. There is no. proper aecom= 
modation for idiots at all in England, is there, excepting 
for the rich people ?—There is not sufficient. “There is 
a, certain number of asylums. 


1741. You have no authority to call upon. ny ‘to 
provide for that class ayer are een eat blocks or 
buildings in six. . RT a a E23 > 


1742. Whatever the number is, ‘ier, provision is se 
defective ?—Yes. . 


1743. The Commissioners have no poner to ss that 
remedied ?—No. 


1744. Nor has the Secretary of State 1—No. “¢: ie veer 


1745. Surely that seems to point to a defeats in ane 
law, does it not ?—Yes. 


1746. Somebody ought to be able to compel people 
to provide for all the idiots in their county ?—Yes. . 


1747. And if necessary, to compel two or three counties 
or boroughs to join ?--Yes.° © 


1748. That defect in the law does exist Certainty! 
I am afraid I did not quite catch your meaning before. 
PerhapsI ought to have mentioned that then. ; 


1749. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) I. should like to ee if 
you are prepared to follow that last answer up’ alittle 
further, and. tosay whether in your opinion. there should 
be provision for feeble-minded people as, well as those who 
would come under the Lunacy Acts ?-—I think it. would. Lbs 
a very good thing if there were. 


1750. Take the case of feeble-minded children who eh. 
been under special instruction until the age of sixteen. 
Supposing it should be thought fit that there should be 
power of detention after that age, have you considered at 
all in what way they could be detained—in what sort of 
building or place ?—No, I cannot think of any other aoe 
vision than an institution of a similar kind. 


- 1751. A special institution ofsome kind ?—Yes. 


1752. You could not give any idea of the cost of such a 
thing ?—No. 

1753. Supposing children had actually got tela some 
such institution and were being detained there, would you 
think it right they should be periodically examined or 
certified in some sort of way from time to time, the object 
being to detain them for life if necessary 71—Yes, I should 
There is a provision of that 
kind with regard to lunatics 

1754. It would be necessary that something of the kind 
should be done ?—Yes. 


1755. Is there any machinery which would be available 
for that purpose, or that could be copiced ?—There are the 
provisions in the Lunacy Acts with regard to lunatics. 
Their case has to come up at intervals. It begins at the 
first year—at the end of the first year at the end of the 
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second year, and then at the end of the fourth, and the 
seventh, and the twelfth, and so on, every five years after- 
wards. 

1756. By medical officers ?—By the medical officer of 
the institution where they are. He has to examine the 
patient, and report to the Commissioners. Of course 


they are also seen by the Commissioners and by visitors of 


various kinds. 

1757. Do you think a system of that kind would be 
sufficient in the case of feeble-minded people—people who 
are not quite lunatics. Remember they have been under 
supervision until sixteen, therefore there is very little 
doubt of their feeble-mindedness. You want to be sure 
that the state is being continued ; that there has been no 
recovery ?—I suppose that class of case would not be at 
all likely to recover ? 


1758. Probably not, but it would be necessary to have 
some inspection ?—You must have inspection. 

1759. And competent inspection ?—Certainly. 

1760. Do you think those particular people would be 
sufficient for this purpose, the head of the institution for 
instance. Would he be. sufficiently competent ?—Not 
sufficient, alone. I thought you were referring to the 
practice of having a regular periodical report upon them. 
They must have more frequent inspection than that 
certainly, 

1761. What one wants to guard against is the risk ofa 
sane person being detained against, his will. Although 
that person may be feeble-minded originally, you must 
always have in mind the possibility of recovery, and that 
recovery should be certainly ascertainable. I want to 
get at how you suggest. that should be done ?—There 
must certainly be visitation by some outside inspectors. 


1762. Are they easily to be got in such cases ?—The 
Commissioners themselves inspect the asylums. 

1763. This would largely increase the area of their 
duties ?—I do not think the Commissioners could under- 
take it. It would be so very large. 

1764. You are not prepared to suggest’ how - it 
should be done ?—Who should be the person, No. 

1765. (Mr. Burden.) Have you heard anything of a 
refusal of an idiot institution to receive idiots because 
they are incurable ?—I have heard it said, and I believe 
it is the fact, that they do not like to. take a regular 
degraded idiot; they prefer, and will take by choice, 
idiots or imbeciles who are of a better type, and who 
are capable of improvement. 

1766. In preference to the non-improvable ?—Yes. 

1767. We have heard that here from another witness, 
and there has been some doubt as to whether it was so 
or not ?—There were some remarks made about the 
Earlswood Asylum by Miss Dendy. The Earlswood 
Asylum objected to the statement and wrote to Dr. 
Needham to ask him to have it contradicted. I have 
looked it up and have got a note as to what the facts 
were. Miss Dendy, I think, stated that the Harlswood 
Asylum had applied to the Commissioners to have their 
title changed from “ Institution for Idiots and Imbeciles ”” 
to ‘Institution for the Feeble-minded.”? That does 
not appear to be the fact. I had better read what I 
have drawn up about that. The Earlswood Asylum 
was registered in 1887 under the Idiots Act, 1886, as 
“Hospital situate at Earlswood, Redhill, near Reigate, 
and known as ‘The Asylum tor Idiots,’ or ‘ The Earls: 
wood Asylum.’* In 1888 the superintendent wrote to 
the Commissioners that, “owing to greater facilities for 
postal arrangements, we shall have to alter our heading 
as address,” and after stating that the institution was 
incorporated by Royal charter as a hospital in 1862, 
asked whether the address might be ‘‘ Earlswood Hospital,”’. 
adding that “our purpose is to train weak-minded 
children, and we find it greatly against the useful scce of 
the charity to be denominated Asylum if we e~s xilewed 
to exist as a Hospital. Parents refuse to s.r i ‘heir 
children to an asylum, but they can get over Lioupital”2 
The Commissicners raised no objection, but the c!:..ge 
of name appears never to have been made. The i. ~ 


tion still calls itself “The Earlswocd Asylum,”’ b 5 


within the last two or three years has added thereto 4 
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Home for the Feeble-minded.” 
sioners are concerned there has never been any change 
in its name. 


1768. (Mr. Dickinson.) Was that in 1888 ?—It was 
in 1888 they proposed that. Nothing was done, and the 
only proposal was to change the name from asylum to 
hospital. An application was made by another idiot 
institution to have its name changed, apparently upon 
the same ground. 


1769. (Mr. Burden.) They have a general wish to deal 
rather with the improvable. than the non-improvable 
cases.?—Yes. The committee of the Western Counties 
Idiot Asylum stated that for some time past they had 
selected for admission such cases as appeared to offer 
the greatest hope of permanent improvement being 
effected by a course of training in the institution, and 
had from time to time weeded out the hopeless and un- 
improvable cases. 


1770. (Mr. Dickinson.) When was. that ?—That was 
in the year 1900, and I think they made another applica- 
tion in the following year. They then resolved to alter 
the title to ‘“‘ Western Counties Training Institution for 
the Feeble-minded,” but the Commissioners refused to 
alter the registered, title. 


1771. (Mr. Burden.) In answer to a question of Mr. 
Hobhouse, and I think of Mr. Byrne also, you said ih t 
in your view the proper place of detention for many of 
the fceble-minded was the workhouse rather than ihe 
asylum. Would not some separate institution, neither 
a workhouse nor an asylum, be.a better place than either 
of those institutions ?—I rather doubt that, in the case of a 
good many patients. 


1772. You think it is better for them to be mixed up 
with the ordinary pauper ?—I do not think it does them 
any harm, or the ordinary paupers any harm. 


1773. It seems that some of the sane objected ?— 
Objected to their being taken away. I did not put that 
forward as if it were the general feeling... Lonly mentioned 
that as a particular case that has come under my notice. 


1774. We have heard of a similar case in another 
institution where the sane inmates: object to the re- 
moval of the insane because they amuse them. From 
what yo have said, I suppose we must not take it es 
your op nion that the removal of the weak-minded out of 
the workheuse would tend to economy in the end ?—J do 
not think so; not the ordinary imbecile which you find 
in the workhouse. 


1775. (Dr. Dunlop.) You have already been asked the 
question why the care of the feeble-minded (to use that 
very loose term) should not be under the Lunacy Board. 
It is simply because the Lunacy Board is over-worked as it 
is at present ?— Yes, one reason. 


1776. It is not because they are unsuitable cases for it, 
is it ?-—I think it might throw difficulties in the way of 
getting them certified if it were known that they come 
under the Lunacy Commissioners, simply from the con- 
nection with lunacy. 


1777. The Lunacy Board WOOLEN Wok upon them 
as cases of mental disorder ?—Yes-; it-is only the way in 
which the friends of the feeble-minded look upon it. 


1778. The workhouses in England are at present the 
places for detention of-imbeciles, and I suppose theim- 
beciles include dements, it is not-only congenital cases ?— 


That is so, but there are a great number of congenital 


imbeciles in the county asylums. 


1779. The local authorities, I see, have absolute power~- 


of discharge from a workhouse of an imbecile ?— Yes. 
1780. And the Lunacy Board cannot interfere; tle 
Secretary of State cannot interfere ?—No. 
1781. Nobody can ?—No. 
1782. So. that if an imbecile or a dement is sen‘ t>-a- 


workhouse, the local authority can discharge them when 
t’ + think fit 2—Yes. 


1733. There is no authority v srtiah prevents them from 
doing so ?—No, 
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ARTHUR Downs, Esq., M.D., called; and Examined. 


1784. (Chairman.) You are Senior Medical Inspector 
for poor law purposes to the Local Government Board ? 
—Yes. 

1785. And you are one of the General Inspectors in 
charge of the London district ?—Yes, my duties chiefly 
relate to that district; I only have occasionally to do 
with provincial matters. 


1786. You wish particularly to give evidence with 
regard to the metropolis and the metropolitan area. I 
think in the metropolitan area, as regards paupers, 
special treatment has been provided under the Metro- 
politan Poor Act, 1867 ?—That is so. Prior to 1867 the 
imbecile class, as well as other classes who ought never 
to have been sent to workhouses, were treated in the 
workhouses, and the condition of things had become so 
accentuated that it led to the passing of the Metropolitan 
Poor Act. Perhaps it would be convenient if I told the 
Commission what happened under that Act ? 


1787. If you would. We have had evidence as to its 
provisions, but would you give us information as to what 
has been done under that Act ?—I need only say that 
it empowered the Poor Law Board, now represented by 
the Local Government Board, to set up what were termed 
Asylum Districts, and amongst those districts which 
were set up was one now known as the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. 


1788. There was more than one district I suppose ? 
—Some of the districts dealt with the sick only. Some 
of those still exist, but they have nothing to do with 
the work of this Commission. The only one that I 
think is concerned with the reference of the Commission 
is the Metropolitan Asylums Board’s District, as it is 
officially termed. The Metropolitan Asylums Board 
District was empowered to deal with imbeciles. It was 
also empowered to deal with smallpox and fever, but 
that, I think does not concern you. The Asylums Board 
immediately after it was so empowered proceeded to 
provide imbecile asylums for imbeciles and lunatics 
of the harmless class and the kind that formerly remained 
in the workhouses. The first asylums that they built 
were those at Leavesden and Caterham. Each of those 
asylums accommodates about 2,000 imbeciles. They 
were inexpensive asylums; even with the additions 
that have been made, the cost does not amount to much 
more than £100 per bed. They were o¢ened in 1870. 
In 1873 the Asylums Board decided to separate a few 
of the imbecile children who had previously been taken 
to the adult asylums, and they commenced by Separating 
100 of the best class of such childien in order to educate 
them and to develop, as far as possible, any latent 
capacities possessed by them for mental and physical 
training. They commenced their work at Hampstead 
in the old smallpox hospital. A little later the number 
increased to 150, and the managers then rented premises 
at Clapton from 1875 to 1878/ In 1878 they opened 
the schools which are now known as the Darenth Schools. 
The accommodation of those schools is for about 500. 


1789. Altogether ?—That is in the schools alone. 
The schools were built first, and the original intention 
was to keep these better imbecile children apart from 
the more defective, and to develop all the latent capa- 
cities they might have, but it was found in the course 
of time these children became adults, and the queston 
then arose: What was to be done with these children 
on whom these pains had been bestowed ; were they to 
go back to the ordinary asylums, or was some separate 
provision to be made for them? It was decided to open 
some workshops close to the schools, and in 1877 two 
blocks with workshops were erected on land at Darenth 
adjacent to the schools to accommodate 240 adults ; 
the object being that the beneficial results of the training 
might not be thrown away. Unfortunately, by 1880, 
these two blocks had expanded into an asylum of 1,052 
beds under distinct administration apart from the 
schools. -I think that the Commission may do well to 
note this because I think it was an unfortunate move 
in the early history of Darenth that they should have 
been obliged at that time to build a large asylum in such 
close proximity to the schools where the children were 
originally received. 

1790. The schools remained at Darenth all the time ? 
—The schools are permanent buildings there, and a 
permanent asylum was built up alongside of them. 

1791. The schools at Hampstead and Clapton still 
continued ?—No; I should have said they were discon- 
tinued when the Darenth buildings were opened. I 
observe that in 1877 the Local Government Board ex- 
pressed the hope that the arrangements would ensure 
that ‘only cases which present a reasonable prospect 
of cure will be passed on from the schools to the new — 
buildings, whilst all those who are obviously beyond 
curative treatment will be sent to one of the adult 
asylums,” that is to say, to Caterham or Leavesden. 
Unfortunately chronic pressure on the imbecile accommo- 
dation of the metropolis prevented that hope from being 
realised ; they were not only unable to pass on their 
unimprovable cases to the adult asylums elsewhere 
and separate them from the better class, but they gradu- 
ally accumulated a number of helpless, hopeless cases 
of the lowest possible type of idiocy and imbecility, and 
they had in 1888 to build pavilions as they are called, 
with 440 beds also on the same site, for these cases; so 
that by 1888 you have not only the schools for the better 
class of children, but you have alongside of them an 
asylum originally intended for the better class, after they 
had passed out of the schools, but getting congested with 


“absolutely unimprovable cases, and in addition you have 


also a new building to take the perfectly hopeless, helpless 
lowest grade of idiot that I should think this country 
produces. 

1792. Then at Darenth, now, the schools are for 500 
children and what accommodation for these imbeciles ?— 
The asylum originally intended for the better class of 
adult, 1,052: and the pavilions, built for the helpless and 
hopeless 440; that brings the total up to about 2,000. 
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1793. Is there avy other accommodation for this class 
of persons ?—Perhaps I might go on with the chronologi- 
cal history. I see that by 1899, of 2,021 imbecile patients 
in all the establishments at Darenth, more than half were 
reported as hopeless and helpless, and on that date for 
want of accommodation elsewhere large numbers of adults, 
as many as 190 in 1895, and subsequently even more, were 
retained in the schools proper, so that the schools which 
had originally been intended for children became partially 
an adult institution ; and the posi ion was further com- 
plicated by the continued demand for accommodation for 
unimprovable idiots, for whom the institution was 
admittedly not intended, but for whom there was no room 
elsewhere. I think the Commission will understand that 
such a state of things could not go on; the difficulties of 
administration became very great. There were the 
schools under one medical superintendent, and there was 
the asylum under another medical superintendent, and I 
think that it was an open secret that there was a grat 
deal of friction between the two establishments; 
difficulties in transferring cases from one to the 
other. From 1895 onwards there were repeated 
reports from Committees of the Managers as to what 
should best be done. I think there were six reports, 
and no one report agreed with any other report. In 
the meantime the managers had purchased some old 
buildings, formerly the property of the school district at 
Sutton, and it was decided to turn these into an asylum 
for the more unimprovable class of imbecile. It is ex- 
pected that they will accommodate there (the work is 
still in progress) about 1,280 of that class. When they 
have got that ready they will transfer, I believe, to this 
asylum which is to be called Belmont Asylum, the unim- 
provable class. Meanwhile they have relieved the con- 
gestion which had clogged Darenth by renting a house 
known as Rochester House at Ealing where they have 
at the present time 156 of the better class of children, 
and they have also occupied part of an unused hospital 
near Darenth, called Gore Farm, for some 200 or more of 
the unimprovable class. By these means they have been 
able to commence quite recently a new scheme of admin- 
stration for Darenth. The Commission will recognise that 
they have these buildings which are there, and they are 
obliged to utilise them. Jam not saying that the scheme 
which they have now started upon would be the one that 
would be adopted if it had a clean slate, and could provide 
buildings as they should be. They first of all have ap- 
pointed a medical superintendent, who is to be the head 
of the whole institution. Under him are three divisions 
of the institution, the one is the schools for the better 
children where the children will be trained under the im- 
mediate head of a matron who is also head school-mistress, 
the adult asylum has also its staff of officers, and the 
pavilion is devoted to thehelpless and hopeless cases, with 
a doctor in charge and a resident matron also owing 
allegiance to the superintendent who is head of the whole. 
At the schools they are developing the training of the 
children mentally as far as possible, manually and techni- 
cally as far as possible, and at the adult asylum they are 
developing an extensive series of industries. They have 
always done some work there, but the whole thing had got 
out of organisation, and they are now making a fresh 
start which I hope will be successful. The asylums boards 
are of course very large consumers of various commodi- 
ties, anc their intention is, asfar as possible, to supply 
their own wants. They have already done a good deal. 


1794. Agriculturally ?—Yes, agriculturally, but more 
especially basket-making, mat-making, brush-making, 
possibly they will do some harness-making and work of 
that sort, and they have a tin-shop ; then there is a good 
deal of repairs, boot-making, clothing. In fact, there is a 
large scope for a very considerable organisation of in- 
dustry there. That is the point to which Darenth has 
arrived, and that is the effort which is now being made to 
set the Darenth administration on a satisfactory basis. 
It is still in an experimental stage, but I hope that the 
future will be more savistactory than I am able to say the 
past has been. 


1795. (Mr. Byrne.) What will be the relation between 
the lowest class, the imbecile department of Darenth, and 
the Belmont Asylum. Will they both contain the same 
sort of people ?—The lowest class at Darenth are those 
for whom the pavilions were originally built We are 
obliged to retain that class at Darenth because the pav- 
ilions are built like a bungalow on the ground floor, and are 
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specially designed for that class. They cannot get up- 
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sun,and there are no buildings so well-situated elsewhere ; 
otherwise that class ought not to be at Darenth, but they 
are pinned there by the buildings. The Sutton class 
would be a class above that, but a class who are not capable 
of such industrial development as those whom it is pro- 
posed to retain at Darenth. Then going back to arother 
class of imbecile it was found that ia course of years that, 
the inmates who were orginally admitted to Leavesden 
and Caterham, which I spoke of at the commencement of 
my evidence as taking the adult imbeciles from the work- 
houses, became infirm. They were carefully warehoused 
and they grew old. In addition to that, it was found an 
increasing number of infirm cases were admitted from the 
parishes and unions direct, and it has now come to pass 
that Leavesden and Caterham, instead of containing a 
large proportion of able-bodied imbeciles, have got a large 
accumulation of infirm imbeciles, and as a result of that, 
in 1903 the managers opened a new asylum of a different 
type altogether. It is located at Tooting Bec, and it 
originally accommodated 772 of the infirm, or infirmary, 
class. It is a sort of compromise between an asylum and 
a hospital. It was intended for cases that need sick nursing 
or special attendance on account of their infirmity. That 
has got already so filled up that the managers are obliged 
to increase the accommodation, and probably they will 
have to receive a thousand. A recent report from the 
medical superintendent of that asylum at Tooting Bec 
draws attention to the great tendency which has now 
come about to send in cases of senile dementia, The 
average age of the inmates there on the female side is over 
seventy-five, and on the male side over seventy-three. 
It appears that the infirmaries of London, which formerly 
retained these cases, old people who probably are 
mentally incapable by their age, bedridden, difficult to 
nurse, wandering, rambling and so on, are now sending 
them as certified imbeciles into this asylum, and it is a 
matter which is really a very difficult problem to kaow 
how to deal with. 


1796. (Chatrman.) Do I understand the majority of 
the people at Tooting Bec are aged and infirm people 
suffering more from senile decay than anything else ?— 
Old people suffering more from senile decay. A recent 
report to the Metropolitan Asylums Board referred to a 
memo which I read in 1895, which explains the class. 
I said in 1895, when it was first proposed to build this 
asylum, “‘I trust it will be possible to place some form 
of check on the too easy transmission from the infirmaries 
of old persons not requiring asylum restraint, helpless in 
body, bedridden, and doubtless troublesome to nurse, 
but in mind suffering only from that enfeeblement which 
is the lot of most whose lives are sufficiently prolonged.” 
That is the class which is now crowded into this asylum. 
It is a very difficult class to deal with. They require an 
immense amount of attention, and it is an expensive 
class to deal with, and it is an embarrassment to know how 
to prevent the continuance of this system. They are 
certifiable, inasmuch as they are not able to take care 
of themselves, and they do not remember things, and 
they have delusions as to what is about them, and 
so on. At the same time I do not think they are 
really a class which we expect to see certified for asylum 
treatment. That asylum was of course of a more expen- 
sive type. The cost, I think, up to the end of 1903 was 
£263,000, exclusive of the site, which cost £27,000. It 
stands on twenty-two acres, and, as I said, it contained 
originally 772 beds, but the administration was arranged 
for extension to 950. The Belmont asylum that I spoke 
of, the adaptation of the old school buildings, is a cheap 
building ; it will accommodate, I think I said, 1280, and 
the cost of the building and site was £103,000 ; it required 
mere adaptation. The cost of maintenance of the inmates 
of these institutions will perhaps be better given by the 
witnesses who come from the Asylums Board. I have 
some information, but it would be better given by them, 
I think, if you agree. 


1797. I should think so ?—That completes what I 
have to say for the moment on the imbecile branch of 
the Asylums Board’s work. 


1798. I think I understand pretty clearly that really all 
these different types of imbeciles are pretty well classified 
now ?—I think they are in the way of being classified 
now. 
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-1799. Wou'd you tell us whether they are certified 
under the Lunacy Laws—these ‘people that the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board deal with ?—All the 
adults are certified under Section 24 of the Lunacy Act. 
Until recently it was customary not to certify the children 
until they reached the age of sixteen. I do not know 
exactly why that custom came about. It was known to 
the Commissioners in Lunacy. They said it was not 
their practice to proceed against people for not certifying 
children under sixteen; so until recently these children 
were not certified. But now the Managers of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board are determined that all children 
admitted at Darenth or elsewhere shall be certified just 
as if they were adults. It is felt that on the one hand 
they are exposing’ the superintendent of the institution 
to an unreasonable risk, because of course he is technically 
liable to a fine for every child as long as he remains there, 
and it also means a safeguard on the detention of the 
children. As it stood until recently the parent could 
come down and demand the child, and the superin- 
tendent would have no authority to detain such child. 
So that I may say for the future all admitted to the 
imbecile side of the Metropolitan Asylums Board work 
would be certified. ; 


1800. (Mr. Donkin.) Does that include those that 
are educated in the schools ?—They will now include those 
who are educated in the schools. Until recently it has 
not included the school children. 


1801. (Mr. Loch.) Any children under the Idiots 
Act 7—No, I do not think they have anything to do 
with the Idiots Act. Then there is another branch of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board’s work which came 
into operation more recently. In 1897 the Local Govern- 
ment Board issued an order entrusting to the Managers 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board the duty of providing 
accommodation for the following classes of children— 
there were five classes. Only one of the classes has 
anything to do with the work of this Commission ; those 
wre children who by reason of defect of intellect or physical 
infirmity cannot properly be trained in association with 
children in ordinary schools. This is a non-certified 
class. Up to 1897 these children had been retained in the 
workhouses, or had been placed—a few of them perhaps— 
in voluntary homes, or had been put into the schools with 
the other children of the Guardians. As a result of that 
order the managers provided a number of Homes for these 
defective children, and in the first instance they decided 
that they would provide small Homes in London so 
situated that the children might attend the classes of the 
Board School—the special classes. . The earliest of the 
Homes accordingly were located near the Hugh Middleton 
School, Pentonville, where there were classes for that par- 
ticular type of child—the mentally defective. The num- 
ber of the Homes has grown ; at the present time there is 
Lloyd House, with an annexe, at Pentonville; that 
accommodates twenty-eight girls. There is a house in 
Elm Grove, Peckham, which takes fourteen boys. There 
are some houses at Fulham which accommodate twenty- 
two boys,and there is a house at Wandsworth accommo- 
dating nine girls, and another house at Wandsworth 
accommodating older boys. The last return I have here is 
the 25th February. There were then in those Homes about 
eighty children. I believe that the reports of tke result 
of these Homes are satisfactory and one condition which 
the Local Government Board laid down origina!ly was 
that facilities should be given to the children for mixing 
with normal children in their play when they are taken 
out to parks or open spaces, and I believe it is found that 
they get on very well and that it is advantageous all 
round ; the feeble-minded children are well equipped 
with toys, which very soon attract the children cf the 
neighbourhood. 


1802. (Chatrman.) These homes of course aceammo- 
date very few ?—They are quite small homes in charge 
of a matron, or, in the case of the older boys, a married 
couple. 


1803. Are they the only provision there is for the un- 
certified feeble-minded ?—They are the only provision to 
date with an exception which I am just going to give you. 
Of course the whole thing has been tentative, and these 
have been added to one by one! The exception which 
Iam going to make has arisen out of the fact that a num- 
ber of these children have passed the age of sixtcen. 
Under the original order the managers were only em- 
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powered to retain children up to the age of sixteen. A 
number of them reached sixteen, and then came the ques- 
tion what was to be done with them. It was thought 
very undesirable to send them back to the workhouses, 
and there did not appear to be openings available for 
them. I do not think any of them have really been 
sufficiently improved to stand alone in the world. As a 
result of that, the Local Government Board issued another _ 
Order empowering the managers to retain them up to the 
age of twenty-one. That is merely a stop-gap, because 
of course when they attain the age of twenty-one I do not 
know that things will be very different. But they have 
been authorised to retain them up to the age of twenty- 
one, and they have placed a portion of them in the 
unused part of an Ophthalmic School in Essex, near Brent- 
wood ; it was a school which was built so that it could be 
cut up into sections. One section has been entirely 
separated—absolutely cut off from the hospital side of 
that school, and they are for the time being, quite as a 
temporary measure, accommodating some of these chil- 
dren who have reached the age of sixteen. 


1804. Thatis only the ones between the age of sixteen 
and twenty-one ?—Yes ; what will happen after they are 
twenty-one is entirely problematicai. 

1805. (Mr. Byrne.) Will you tell us whether the order 
of the Local Government Board is merely an Order em- 
powering the Asylums Board to provide for these child- 
ren up to the age or twenty-one or is it an Order the eftect © 
of which is to enable the Board to compel the detention 
of these children, to keep them there even if their parents 
wish to take them out ?—No, there is no compulsory 
power of detention; it is merely an enabling Order to 
allow the Asylums Board to provide for them until the age 
of twenty-one. There would be no legal authority to 
detain, I take it, unless they were certified. 

1806. There is no such power in the 1867 Act to make 
such an Order ?—Not apart from the ordinary certified 
imbecile. 


1807. (Mr. Dickinson.) With regard to the transfers to 
the asylums, have they the same power as the Guardians 
would have with regard to these people ?—Yes, the original 
order provided only for children. This Order extends 
the definition of a child up to the age of twenty-one. 

1808. That is all it does ; gives the Asylums Board the 
power the Guardians would otherwise have ?—That is 
all. 


1809. There is no new authority over the individuals 
themselves at all ?—No. That is a sketch of the work of 
the Asylums Board in relation to the defective classes. I 
do not think so far they have done anything on an ex- 
tensive scale with regard to the physical defectives, the 
crippled children. They have considered it and possibly 
in. time may do something, but so far I think they have 
not embarked on that. 

1810. (Chairman.) Then you come to the epileptics — 
Yes. The Asylums Board have not undertaken, so far, 
any provision of a special kind for epileptics. They have 
of course a large number of epileptics, but they are epilep- 
tics who are also imbecile. 

1811. Epileptics, not of unsound mind ?—There is no 
provision for epileptics not of unsound mind except the 
epileptics that may be brought into one of these homes 
of which I have been speaking, but for. epileptic adults 
there is no provision unless they are certified as imbeciles. 
They mostly remain in the workhouses. I got out in 
1893 some returns as to the number of that class, and I 
found that in the workhouses of the metropolis there 
were 626 epileptics who were not certifiable. (The Return 
was handed in vide Appendix Papers, p.678a, post.) About 
22 were children, and the rest were adults. I have reason 
to think that that number is less than the present 
number, judging from some applications which we have 
received from the Guardians since ; therefore I should not 
like it to be taken as representing anything like the true 
I also got out their occupations. I found of 
the 626, that 267 were males, and 359 females. There were 
eleven boys under sixteen years of age, and eleven female 
children, 436 of the people were between sixteen and 
sixty, 189 of them being males, and 247 females. 168 
were over sixty; sixty-seven males and 101 females. 
As to occupations, the majority were returned as of no 
occupation, 170; the next large number, labourers, 105 ; 
domestic servants, sixty-five ;. needle women or charing 
house work, sixty-four ; then there are ten costermongers ; 
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two farriers; three fitters, seven painters, one iron- 
monger, one engineer, two tailors, thirteen carpenters, 
and so on, with a great number of trades represented. 


a good many cases, are not there, of idiots and imbeciles 4,47 49° 
who are not in institutions because their parents cannot Downes, Esq. : 
get charitable relief, and because they cannot afford to pay M.D, 





In addition there were furriers, gold-beaters, grocers’ 
assistants ; so they apparently give us nearly every class 
of occupation. Ai the time that I got that return there 
_ was a charitable movement starting which resulted in the 

establishment of the Chalfont Colony, and it was thought 
desirable that we should watch the working of that scheme. 


1812. That is an independent epileptic colony ?—For 
sane epileptics. Guardians are empowered to send 
cases to such colonies. I believe they have to get the 
sanction of the Local Government Board in each case, 
except in the case of children. In the case of children 
they may send them to a certified home without the 
sanction in each case, but for an adult they have to get 
the sanction in each case. But, unfortunately, the 
accommodation appears to be too limited to deal with 
anything like the number of these cases that the Poor 
Law could supply, and I think also, if I may judge from 
the reports of the colony, there is a reluctance to take 
cases that have already been in the workhouse. I think 
they find that they are less improvable than if they are 
admitted direct. So that there is certainly a great need 
for provision for the sane epileptic class. I have my 
own views as to what authorities should or should not 
provide for that class, but I should like to say that I am 
giving my evidence entirely on my own personal responsi- 
bility ; I have no commission from the Local Govern- 
ment Board as to any of the views I state. 


1813. We should like to have your views ?—My views 
as to that, and extending to other classes of a similar 
kind, are that it would be very undesirable to set up 
two classes of authorities, or more, to deal with the same 
class of infirmity. What I mean is that, if the Poor 
Law were to provide for the sane epileptic, it would only 
be for the pauper class, and it may happen, as it has 
happened in the past, that the pauper class would be better 
provided for than the class next above them: It would 
be conferring a privilege on pauperism which I think 
would be extremely undesirable. In fact, one has seen 
an example of what happened in the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. Take the case of fevers to begin with. 
In the early days of the Asylum Board the cases of fevers 
admitted into the hospitals were paupers and paupers 
only. There was nowhere else for these fever cases to 
go to. The result of that was that people had themselves 
made paupers in order to obtain accommodation which 
was provided for paupers, and could not be obtained 
unless you were a pauper. I think I might say that in 
the case of Darenth I have been aware of cases where a 
similar motive has been at work. So that, if you set up 
a colony, we will say for sane epileptics, on a Poor Law 
basis, you could only admit the Poor Law element, and 
you do an injustice to the class next above it. I think 
that, if provision is made, it should be made in such a 
way that all classes of the community can be received, 
and that the guardians, therefore, should have the power 
to send their cases and pay for them just as ordinary 
people might go in and pay for themselves. Of course 
the ciassification of the colony would be a matter for 
consideration in detail. 


_ 1814. You would apply that to all the different classes, 
not only epileptics, but imbeciles and feeble-minded ?— 
Yes, J think it is a principle which has a wide application. 
Take, for example, a case of phthisis ; that does not im- 
mediately concern the Commission, but it is an example 
of what I mean. I should not care to see Poor Law 
sanatoria established simply as Poor Law sanatoria. 


1815. (Mrs. Pinsent.) Would you tellus what you 
would do in the case of those parents who could afford to 
pay a portion of the cost of maintenance in one of these 
institutions, but cannot afford to pay for the whole ?—You 
mean in the institutions to which all classes are admitted ? 


1816. Yes; the in-between,cases which you have been 
speaking about, who can most of them pay from 2s. 6d. 
to 6s. a week. How would the rest of the cost of mainte- 
nance be provided if it is not provided through the Poor 
Law ?—In some cases it might be provided from charit- 
able sources I should rely as far as possible on charity to 
meet cases of that description. 


1817. Has not that reliance rather failed in the past with 
regard to idiots and imbeciles, for instance. There are 
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the extent of it, but before I relied on anything else I should 
try to see if charity could not meet a very large amount of 
what you suggest. If charity cannot meet the amount, 
of course you would have to fall back upon the Poor Law. 


1818. (Mr. Dickinson.) How do they do with regard to 
feeble-minded patients now ?—The Guardians sending 
the case would have power to recover from persons liable. 


1819. Who recovers it in the fever hospitals—the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board or the guardians ?—The 
guardians are empowered to recover, but I do not think 
they ever do in the case of fever. I am not aware of a 
case. I am speaking of London. 


1820. It is only in London where this operates. There 
is no provision anywhere else for fever patients to be taken 
to, is there ?—There are fever hospitals allover the country, 
but they are provided on a municipal basis. In London 
they happen to be provided on the Poor Law basis. 


1821. (Mr. Byrne.) If you would not advocate the ex- 
tension of provision for various classes of defective patients 
on a Poor Law basis, would you mind telling us what 
authority you contemplate. Would you prefer to give it 
to the County and Borough Councils to deal with the 
education of defective children and with lunatics, or would 
you recommend a third body ?—Jn the case of defectives 
I should certainly place it on a county basis, and for this 
essential reason, not only does the county cover a large 
area (not always I think large enough, I think you may 
have to have a combination of counties in some cases), but 
it is now the Education Authority, and at the root of all 
this, of course, is the question of education. I take it that. 
every child should have its chance; one child may be 
capable of education in one direction and another child 
may be capable of education in another direction. I. think 
it would be very desirable that the whole of the education 
should be under one control. Then you have the advan- 
tage that these classes are tending also into the class of 
unsoundness of mind, and the County Authority is also 
dealing with that, so that you have one authority dealing 
with what I may call the mental side of the question. 


1822. Just one further question: you recommend that 
the county should be the authority and you also lay 
great stress on the importance of amalgamation of small 
areas, and I presume you also lay stress on the proper 
classification of various classes of defects. Would you 
recommend that there should be any central authority 
over County Councils and Borough Councils in this 
matter with power to make inquiry, and to enforce 
amalgamation where necessary, and to enforce the pro- 
vision of accommodation, as the Home Secretary now 
has power to enforce the provisions of asylums, or do 
you think that the county authorities should be left alone ? 
—I think there should be a central authority. 


1823. (Mr. Chadwyck Healey.) You suggested in a 
particular case that was put to you, that it might 
be necessary to make use of the Poor Law to supplement 
the expense of maintaining a child at one of the Institu- 
tions. Do I understand you to mean, in your.view, the 
Poor Law ought to be altered, because, as I understand the 
question, a particular class of people is not within the 
scope of the Poor Law ; they are fairly well to do, but not 
quite well enough off ?—I do not quite know what the 
definition of “ destitution” is. It is rather a legal ques- 
tion, but it is perfectly certain that many people are re- 
lieved, not because they are absolutely destitute in the 
sense of having nothing whatever, but because they are 
destitute of what they need for the moment. 


1824. (Chairman.) I think you have finished that 
branch of the subject. You are also concerned with 
Unions outside London, are you not, or have you anything 
to say before you come to that ?—The Metropolitan Poor 
Law district, of which I am one of the inspectors, happens 
to have three extra Metropolitan Unions, one is at West 
Ham, one is at Croydon, and the other is at Richmond. 
How they came into the district I do not know, but they 
are there, 1 have merely mentioned that because in those 
three Urions I see workhouses which have not the advan- 
tage of having an asylum Board to rely upon, and in those 
workhouses are the imbeciles, and the defectives, and so 
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on, just es they ere in the country. Although the guard- 
ians do their best, it is not a satisfactory condition of 
things. As regards Croydon, the Local Government 
Board issued an order empowering them to combine with 
the other unions for dealing with the defective class. 
I do not know whether you have had any evidence as 
to the Order, but it may interest the Commission because 
there is an attempt at a definition in it. The Order 
which was issued in December last is based on Section 8 
of the Poor Law Act, 1879, which authorises, with the 
consent of the Local Government Board, the combina- 
tion of two or more unions outside the Metropolis for 
any purpose connected with the administration of the 
relief of the poor which would tend to diminish expense 
or would otherwise be of public or local advantage. 
Under that Order the Croydon, Kingston and Richmond 
Unions are empowered to provide and maintain institu- 
tions which are called joint workhouses; workhouse, 
of course, is rather a misnomer, but it is a statutory 
word, and has to be used. One section provides that 
the persons for whose reception the joint workhouse 
shall be provided are, first, ‘‘ epileptic persons who being 
chargeable to one of the combined unions have not been 
certified as lunatics; secondly, feeble-minded persons 
who being chargeable to one of the combined unions, 
have not been certified as lunatics, and who by reason 
of mental deficiency are incapable of receiving proper 
benefit from ordinary instruction, or are incapable of 
using ordinary means or precautions for protecting them- 
selves from injury or improper usage or treatment, or 
are incapable of maintaining themselves by work, and 
who are, in the opinion of the medical officer or medical 
superintendent of a workhouse (including an infirmary) 
of any of the combined unions, suitable persons for treat- 
ment in a joint workhouse.” They have done nothing 
under this yet. That establishments of this sort should 
be ona Poor Law basis is not in accordance with the view 
I expressed. This one ison a Poor Law basis. It is for 
uncertified paupers of the epileptic and feeble-minded class. 
We have not yet had any proposal as to the form of 
establishment which would be provided, but the Order is 
of interest because it is one of the first of a class. 


1825. Apart from that, these unions have no special 
arrangements made at all for feeble-minded-or epileptic 
persons ?—Nothing beyond the workhouse or infirmary. 
They have at West Ham to some extent separated the 
epileptics from the ordinary imbeciles, but they have 
only lately been able to do that. It is a very crowded 
workhouse, quite unfit for that class of patient. 


1826. Have you anything more you want to say ?— 
Speaking of classification, whatever is done it seems to 
me very great care will have to be taken to provide ample 
classification. It is the trouble which has befallen the 
Asylums Board. The trouble which has befallen the 
workhouses is the difficulty of classifying the numerous 
varieties of infirmity that come into them. There are 
classes for whom it would be most difficult to provide. 
A case came before me the other day. Iwrote to Mr. Loch 
about it, to know if there were any possibility of helping 
the man. A man wrote to the Local Government Board 
that he did not want any Poor Lawassistance, but simply 
wanted to know where he could put a son who was willing 
to work but who was blind, epileptic and feeble-minded. 
There is no place, apparently. If the man chose to make 
himself a pauper, the son would be taken into some work- 
house and put in with a lot of other people. 


1827. (Mr. Greene.) Is he a boy ?—He is an adult 
now; I suppose twenty-one or twenty-two years old. 
Tt is a very sad case. The man had limited means, two 
blind daughters and a paralysed wife. He wanted to 
know whether there was any place of any sort other 
than a pauper place where he could put this lad, and 


we had to tell him we know of nothing, and I think Mr. _ 


Loch was unable to suggest anything. Combinations of 
infirmities are very difficult indeed to classify. 


1828. (Mr. Byrne.) What inference do you draw from 
that ? What would you advise the Commission to recom- 
mend in order to secure this classification that is required, 
supposing arrangements were nade for other places in the 
country ?—Perhaps I may give you an example of the 
line I should be inclined to take myself if I had to deal with 
it. The Asylums Board were empowered to provide 
for children suffering from ophthalmia and children who 
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were suffering from a ring-worm. Presently they said, 
‘‘ what are we to do with children who have got both ?” 
I said I thought the first principle would be to deal with 
the major ailment, ophthalmia, and arrange a subsection 
of their ophthalmia school into which they could put the 
ring-worm patients ; so I would arrange my colony and 
then you might have a subsection, you might, say, have a 
cottage which would take a few of the difficult cases. Let 
it be within the curtilage of the whole colony, but dealt 
with separately. 


1829. We were told by Mr. Adrian, who was giving us 
the law on the subject, that in dealing with these matters 
the Local Government Board do not merely consider and 
adopt the proposals made to them by the Guardians, but: 
they have power to direct that such and such institutions 
shall or shall not be started ?—The Local Government 
Board has very wide powers, on paper. 


1830. Is that a practical power? In the starting of all 
the institutions which you have described, and in their 
utilisation for the various purposes from time to time, has 
it been under the direction of the Local Government 
Board, the central authority, or has it been at the instance 
of the Asylums Board itself, and the Local Government 
Board merely endorsing their recommendation ?7—Jn the 
case of the Asylums Board there has never been any 
difficulty whatever, because they have been extremely 


willing to carry out everything that has been imposed 


upon them by the Order. 
1831. I gather from your evidence that although things 


are looking very well now, partly from the great strain ~ 


put on their resources, and partly other reasons, the 
classification and management have not been altogether 
what you would like ?—Not in the past, under pressure 
of circumstances. 


1832. Do you draw the conclusion from that, that it is 
a good thing that the central authority should have 
power to direct practically what description and size 
of institution shall be started, or do you think if similiar 
arrangements were made all over the country it would 
be better to leave it to the initiative and the combination 
of local authorities in a voluntary way ?—With willing 
authorities it is very easy, but if you have authorities who 
are not willing in the matter, the power of the central 
authority which does not find the money, is very limited. 
It is one thing to direct, but if other people have to find 
the money to carry it out, one has to think what is the 
next step, so that really, unless the central authority 
has some fund in the shape of a subsidy, some power of 
persuasion of that description, it is difficult to see how 
they are to enforce their directions. I think we can do 
a great deal more by systematic organisation and advice. 
Although being an inspector myself, perhaps I ought not 
to crack up my own class, I think it is an advantage of 
the Poor Law system of this country that it has between 
the central authority and the local authority, an agent 
or buffer in the shape of an inspector. He meets the 
local authorities, and he meets the central authority, and 
he is in touch to a great extent with both those authori- 
ties. I think an organisation of that sort goes a long 
way to get harmony both from the central side and the 
local side. 


1833. Advantages do apparently arise from the fact 
that the Inspector’s district covers the ground of two 
or more local authorities, so he knows the local circum- 
stances of neighbouring places ?—I think an Inspector 
ranging over a number of similar authorities has the 
advantage of comparing one authority with another. 


1834. We were told by the representative of the Lunacy 
Commissioners that there was a tencency amongst the 
lunacy authorities to deal with their own districts as 
if they were entirely separate entities, to provide asylums 
for each class of lunatic, and that thet was inexpedient 
and that the asylums authorities did not have close 
communication with each other. Would it be an 
advantage that some means should be found of getting 
over that by calling conferences of local authorities or 
by calling for statistics and publishing them in the locali- 
ties ?—I think the conferences which are called by the 
Poor Law authorities which meet every year in different 
parts of the country and London have done a great deal 
to promote uriformity in exchanging views between the 
different Board of Guardians. JI think the more you 
can get together the better. I apply that to the central 
authorities as well as to the local authorities. 
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dants necessary for the epileptic. There is another Arthur 


1835. (Mr. Hobhouse.) I understood you to say that 
advantage. If you have people of a given infirmity Downes,Fsq., 


there is a need for provision for sane epileptics and that 


preferably such provision should be made by the county 
council. Is that as against a central authority or if the 
central authority is not available ?—with regard to the 
sane epileptic, I think I went only as far as to say it should 
not be on a poor law basis. I was speaking rather of the 
defective class and imbecile class. I was speaking of 
the county authority as being the education authority, 
and therefore the best. With regard to the sane epileptic, 
T do not know yet how far voluntary effort may be suffi- 
cient, because I do not think it has altogether had a 
complete trial. I think the best arrangement of all 
would be, if possible, a voluntary arrangement. If the 
voluntary arrangement is not sufficient, then I think 
you must go to the county. 


1836. In what form would the county make this pro- 
vision, in a separate establishment ?—I take it they 
would have to follow the model of the German colony 
which has been copied at Chalfont, that is te say, it is 
more or less of a village where you have all classes. 


1837.-Not one building, but a series of small buildings ? 
—Certainly not one building, but buildings not too small. 
I think at Chalfont they find something like twenty-four 
inmates in each, a suitable size for their purpose. It 
would depend on the class you are dealing with. ~ 


1838. Have you worked out the figures which would 
give you the expense per head per week of such form 
of provision ?—No, I have no figures at hand. 


1839. Have you any idea where the money would 
come from, supposing it was not a voluntary provision. 
_ Would it come from taxation or from rates ?—Part of 
the money, I take it, would come from people who were 
willing to pay. They might have some little additional 
advantage of accommodation. Part of the money would 
come from Boards of Guardians. 


1840. And you would include in this provision all 
classes ?—I would include all classes. 


1841. You gave some figures of the number of epileptics ? 
—626, but the figure is not a definite one. 


1842. Take it at 630; how many of these people were 
able to exercise their trades ?—I only went into the ques- 
tion of the age. I gave the numbers between sixteen 
and sixty. I assumed that the majority of those were 
able to work, but I had no definite information as to 
how many of them were incapacitated. They were 
returned to me as mostly people who could work. 


1843. In the case where provision is made such as 
you suggest by county authorities, you would assume 
that most of the inmates would be capable of working ? 
—TI think so. 


1844. The large majority ?—Yes, in fact the more 
they are put to work the better for them. 


1845. In what way would you sort them out. As 
many as possible should be put on outdoor work, because 
it is better for them, but if you had to start the colony 
that I have in my mind’s eye, a certain number would 
be able to act as servants to those who would desire to 
have servants. A certain number would be engaged in 
the artisan work of the colony. I should employ them 
as far as possible on the self-supporting work of the 
eolony. 


1846. How many counties would one colony cover— 
what area would a colony cover ?—I do not know how 
far the statistics of epilepsy of the kind I am speaking 
of are to be trusted. Those that have been put forward 
give you an enormous number of these people, but I do 
not think you would get anything like the numbers that 
have been stated. I think it has been estimated at 
39,000 for England. 


1847. What proportion of those do you imagine would 
require to be specially provided for ?—I should imagine 
London would form a colony. 


1848. If you have to house 39,000 suddenly, it is 
rather a large additional burden ?—I do not think you 
would ; and it does not follow that the whole 39,000 
would have to be maintained out of the public rates. 
There are many people who have relatives and could 
pay, or who themselves would be only too willing to go 
to a place of this sort and pay if they only had the place 
to goto. It is not everybody who can provide the atten- 


associated together, they all stand on very much the 
same basis to one another. The epileptic no longer 
thinks himself beholden to those around him. He is 
as good as his neighbour. I think if such a thing was 
started, that would be an inducement, that principle 
running through the whole institution. 


1849. Are any of these people at present under restraint 
of any sort or kind ?—I am not contemplating for the sane 
epileptic any power of restraint. 


1850. Therefore they would come as an additional 
burden, and not in relief of the present burden ?—Those 
who are now on the poor rate would not come as an ad- 
ditional burden. On the contrary, I should think it 
would to some extent relieve the poor rate of the burden 
which is now upon it. 


1851. Can you estimate the amount of that relief ?—In 
this way, for example: I went to West Ham Workhouse 
recently ; there I saw 100 to 150 imbeciles and epileptics, a 
large number of them epileptics, simply a dead weight on 
the community, doing no good to themselves or to anyone 
else. If you could employ only half the number and if 
you could bring them into an institution which is not a 
dead weight on the community but is partially supported 
by voluntary sources, you would to that extent be re- 
lieving the rates of the community. But I quite realise 
that the cost is a matter for very careful consideration. 


1852. Have you any idea at what age epilepsy becomes 
evident ?—I find in my return, as you have noticed, I dare 
say, very few children. Of the 626 only twenty-two were 
children. JI was inclined to think the number of sane 
epileptic children was very small, but I am told thereisa 
considerable reserve in the homes of the people. I cannot 
tell you of my own knowledge. Of course at the age of 
puberty there is a greater tendency to develop epilepsy. 
You get it at all ages. 


1853. Have you ever attempted to trace the cause ?—No. 


1854. You have never attempted to refer it back to 
parents, or anything of that sort ?—I have seen statistics, 
but I have made no enquiry of my own. 


1855. In this particular case of the man with the blind 
son, and two other blind children, was any attempt made 
to trace the history ?—I know nothing of the man’s 
history. I merely know [had that application sent to me. 
It struck me as a painful case, and a typical case of the 
difficulty of dealing with some of these infirmities. 


1856. (Mr. Greene.) Do you suggest there should be 
a central government authority that should provide 
for the disposal of the feeble-minded and leave it to the 
local authorities to administer, under the supervision of 
the Department ?—I would have a central control in the 
shape of an organising and controlling department ; in 
fact, I would have, in a way, the same sort of relation 
that there is between the local Poor Law authorities and 
the central authority. 


1857. Would you give some such body the power to 
direct children of feeble-minded persons to be removed 
from one part of England to another so as to fall within 
the operation of some treatment specially suited to the 
malady ?—With a sufficient safeguard for parental rights 
I would, ae Bape 


1858. Do you think there would be any objection on 
the part of parents who put their children under the care 
of the Department or the State, to having them removed 
from, say, Kent to Westmorland or some such distance 
as that 7—You may have objections in some cases. 


3lCU® 


1859. But you would give power to detain which would 
involve power to remove ?—I should have regard to 
parental rights. It is not always that parental rights 
denote the best thing for a child; but I think in the 
state of public feeling you must have some regard to it. 


1860. Would you group counties near to one another 
in such a way that all these different kinds of estab- 
lishments should be found within a given area ?7—I 
should group contiguous counties, certainly. 

1861. Then you would have in each group such groups 
as we hear of in the Metropolitan district ; you would 
have Pavilion classification and the schools and the 
others that you told us of ?—Yes. 


1862. But for specially grouped counties ?—Yes. 
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1863. You would allow individual children to be 
removed from one county to the other as classification 
requires ?—Exceptional cases of classification. 


1864. What authority would you suggest should 
group the counties ?—That I really have not gone into. 
Whether it would be a matter for the Local Government 
Board or the Home Office I do not know. Whichever 
central authority had the most to do with the particular 
local authority I should think. 


1865. Would you suggest the Local Government. Board 
as being the best Board to deal with it ?—I have no view 
whatever. 


1866. You would suggest there should be a central 
authority to group counties, and then how are the grouped 
eounties to deal with the individuals in poor law areas 
within themselves ?—The poor law case would be sent 
by the Boards of Guardians according to the nature of 
the case. 


1867. To the county authority ?—The county authority 
would make the provision, I take it. 


1868. And the small body, the guardians, would send 
direct to the establishment formed by the grouped 
counties ?—Yes. 


1869. Then it would be for the grouped counties to 
dispose of these persons sent to them according to the 
classified places they have in which to receive them ?—The 
whole object of getting a sufficient area would be of course 
to enable them to classify. It seems impossible for a 
small area to have cases in sufficient numbers. to have 
any classification. 


1870. What-is the acreage of the establishment that 
you have described as the “ Pavilion ?”?—It is on the 
same site as the schools. The area of the whole is 164 
acres. 


1871. What part of that would be allotted to the 
utterly hopeless people in the Pavilion part ?—It is 
rather difficult. to assign-a particular boundary. 


1872. They hardly go out of their house, I suppose -?— 
No, they merely go into the sunshine—there is some 
garden and grass. 


1873. It is almost equivalent to hospital or infirmary 
treatment ?—Yes. It may be about four or five acres 
that they occupy. 


1874. Are they attended upon. by the less bad patients 
from the adjoining establishment ?—There is some work 
in connection with these cases of an extremely repulsive 
character, and the attendants are :assisted ‘to a certain 
extent by some of the better class of the patients, not 
in the way of any nursing, but merely coming in to help 
and to clean. They are in charge of paid officers, and 
there is a resident doctor and a resident nurse and a 
trained matron. 


1875. What power of detention would you suggest 
should be given to the authorities that are administering 
these classifications of feeble-minded people? Would 
you give them power to detain for life, or is it to be re- 
viewable from time to time ?—I am afraid that is rather 
a question for the Commission than for myself. 


1876. I was asking for your suggestion if you could give 
us one ?—In the first place I should draw a distinction, I 
think, between those who could not support themselves and 
those who could. It would be a strong thing to take a 
man who was supporting himself and did not come upon 
the community in any form and to say to him, “ you 
shall be shut up whether you wish it or not.?2 I think 
it would be rather a strong rule to have compulsory de- 
tention of a man like that. In the case of a man or a 
woman. who could not support himself or herself I think 
there should be power. 


1877. Then aman who could support himself and wished 
to go free you would say should be allowed to go free }— 
As long as he could support himself, ; 


1878. He may bring others into’ the world as feeble- 
ininded as himself. Would you put any restraint upon 
him to prevent his marrying or in any way to prevent as 
far as possible his bringing other feeble-minded people 
into the world ?—I do not think it is within the range 
ot practical politics at present. 


1879. So that when once he gets out he would be free 
altogether from supervision and everything else if he 
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could provide for himself ?—Exactly ; if he maintains him- 
self, and in no way becomes a public nuisance. 


1880. (Dr. Donkin.) In reply to Mr. Greene, I think 
you said that a person who had been in an institution for 
the feeble-minded should be allowed to go out if he could 
support himself. Did you mean a man who could support 
himself by his own intelligence, his own work, or who had 
independent means ?-—What occurred to me was that it 
would be very difficult, in the present state of public feeling 
on the question of the liberty of the subject and so on, to- 
enforce a wholesale detention of feeble-minded persons. 
If a man was of independent means and able to maintain 
himself and was not a nuisance to the community, it 
appeared to me it would be a difficult matter to absolutely 
detain such a man. 


1881. Of course there would be a difference in the case 
of a man who was able to earn his living by his own efforts. 
Presumably most of those would not be very harmful 
or dangerous to the community, whereas a man who had 
private means might be exceedingly harmful—dangerous 
to the community both from the sexual point of view 
and otherwise ?—That is quite possible. I merely speak 
of what I think would be practicable, not what would be 
ideal, 

1882. Would you think it would be desirable, supposing 
a man was acknowledged to be in many ways dangerous to 
the community, to have some means, whether he could 
support himself or not, of detaining him ?—In an ideal 
community I dare say it would. 


1883. Going back to the admission of children into the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board institutions who are not 


certified, and not intend ed to be certified—in other words 


those who are supposed to be improvable—I want to know 
how those are admitted, where they come from into the 
Asylums Board institutions, and how they are certified 
—on what representations they are admitted ?—All cases 
are sent to the Asylums Board by Boards of Guardians— 
all cases of imbeciles or defectives. The imbeciles are 
certified under the Statute, but the defectives are not 
certified. There is no Statute under which they could 
be. 

1884. It is about the defectives who are not certified 
I wish to know. Are they represented to the Boards of 
Guardians by the medical officers of the workhouse ?—Yes, 
that would be the usual way, or possibly by the superin- 
tendent of the school. It would come to the Guardians” 
knowledge in various: ways, possibly the relieving officer 
would report. 

1885. Do they all come with a certificate from the 
medical officer ?—There are certain forms of certificates 
which have to be filled up, provided by the Asylums 
Board themselves. I dare say the witnesses from the 
Asylums Board will be able to give you a sample. It is 
not a prescribed form from the Local Government Board ; 
we have not yet issued regulations for these homes. The 
whole thing is experimental. 

1886. So far as you know they are not searched for; 
they are simply represented by the parents or by the 
school authorities, or by the officer of the Poor Law Guar- 
dians ?—They are not searched for by the Asylums Board. 
The Asylums Board simply receives them and provides 
for them. They are found by the Guardians in the course 
of their ordinary machinery of Poor Law relief. 


1887. Such certificate or report as is signed by the 
medical officer is done at the wish of the school authority 
or the Guardians ?—I believe the practice is that the 
Asylums Board have a notice on which certain particulars 
are to be filled up as to who the child is, and the 
rest of it, the freedom from infection and particulars of 
that description. ‘That is signed by officers of the Guar- 
dians, sent to the Asylums Board, and arrangments are 
made for the admission of the child. 

1888. Do you think generally the medical officers of 
workhouses would themselves take any initiative in 
finding out or representing that certain children were 
proper subjects for care ?—I am not sure that in all cases: 
they would. It is one of the difficulties if you set up 
a machinery of this sort. It is the old case of providing 
the pigeon house; sometimes you cannot get the pigeons 
into it. For example, the Asylums Board provide con- 
valescent homes for children but the machinery for 
transmitting the children (these are not defectives, 
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am merely giving it as an example) appears to be rather 
defective. They cannot get enough children to fill these 
homes. One reason is, I think that the officers are not 
fully aware of the actual existence of the homes. There 
needs some initiative, as you suggest, at the Guardians’ 
end of the chain. 


1889. (Mr; Dickinson.) I think you told us that all 
the patients of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, with 
the exception of what we know as feeble-minded, are 
certified ?—All the mental patients. 


1890. All the adults and the children ?—Yes, in the 
imbecile asylums. 


1891. All the children in Rochester House are certified, 
then ?—Yes. 

1892. Of course there are some imbecile children, very 
bad children, but there are a very great number of them 
who would be very nearly defined as feeble-minded rather 
than lunatic ?—I do not think you can draw a line between 
them. I think it is a mere question of chance whether a 
child, in the Metropolis, is a defective child under the 
Asylums Board or a child in Darenth. 


1893. Do you know whether there is any difficulty, 
now that the Asylums Board have insisted on the certifica- 
tion of all the children by the doctors, in certifying 
them ?—I have not heard of any. 


1894. It must be rather a responsible thing to certify 
a child of very tender years as a lunatic. They have 
to say “lunatic, idiot, or person of unsound mind ” ?— 
Yes. Hitherto Darenth has not been available for chil- 
dren under five. That is not because it is prohibited 
by order, but because the Local Government Board 
have discouraged the admission of children under five 
on the ground that up to that age it may be too easy 
to make a mistake in the classification. I think it is the 
practice of some of the idiot asylums not to take children 
under the age of five or seven or some age of that sort. 


1895. If it is possible now to certify a child, such as 
some of those who are in Rochester House, it would not 
be a very great extension to certify the feeble-minded 
children ?—You only pass your border line to another 
point. 

1896. You agree that there is very little difference 
between many of those children there ?—There is no 
difference between the two ends—the ends that approach 
each other—but there is considerable difference between 
the opposite ends. 


1897. But from what you know of the children who 
are treated as feeble-minded by the Asylums Board, and 
the children who are certified as imbeciles in Rochester 
House, you would say there is no very great difference 
between them ?—There is no boundary line, although 
between the opposite poles, the helpless and hopeless cases 

_ at Darenth and the best cases at Rochester House or in 
the Defectives Homes, there is an infinite difference. 


1898. I am talking of the eighty children who are at 
the present moment being treated as defectives 7—A 
number of those should no doubt be certified. It is a mere 
chance of the particular doctor. 


1899. You said in your opinion it would be an advantage 
if the epileptics and the defectives were withdrawn from 
the administration of the Poor Law. I think you went 
further, and said that in your view that principle should 

‘extend further than the defectives. Would it extend 
to idiots, imbeciles, and lunatics ?—I fail to see myself 
why, in London, (except that the thing has grown up so 
by the accident of history), there should be two authorities 
dealing with mental defect—why the County Council 
should be dealing with one form of unsoundness of mind 
and why the Asylums Board should be dealing with 
another form, there being no distinct difference between 
the two. 


1900. The tendency in your opinion would be to with- 
draw the lunatics and imbeciles from a Poor Law in- 
stitution such as the Metropolitan Asylums Board ?— 
That would be so, with this proviso, that I certainly do 
not think that the costly nature of asylum which has 


hitherto been provided by the counties should be provided. 
.I see no need for it. 


1901. I suppose the Metropolitan Asylums Board’s 
buildings are as costly as the county asylums ?—No. I 
gave you the cost of the Caterham and Leavesden asylums, 
which come out to not very much more than £100 a bed. 
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1902. But you told us that the Tooting Home was very 
expensive ?—That is a hospital. 


1y03. Cf course in acounty pauper asylum the inmates 
are paupers ?—They are called pauper lunatics. 


1904. But the cost of maintaining them is usually re- 
covered from the relations of the lunatics ?—Yes. 


1905. Is that not done in the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board too ?—The Metropolitan Asylums Board is a purely 
Poor Law authority except as regards fever and smallpox. 
There is the power for the guardians to recover the cost of 
maintenance from relatives, and in some cases they do. 


1906. But as regards lunacy, I want to get from you 
clearly what is the difference in the position of a lunatic 
who is in the Metropolitan Asylums Board asylum, and 
one that is in a county asylum. They both come from 
the pauper class, because they are both of them pauper 
lunatics ?—Not all the cases in the county asylum are 
paupers. 


1907. I think so, except those who pay ?—Exactly. 
You do have some who pay. The Asylums Board cases are 
all paupers. 


1908. The great mass of the inmates in county asylums 
are pauper lunatics who are sent by the Guardians and paid 
for by the Guardians per head ?—Yes. 


1909. What is the difference between the inmates in 
the county asylums and inmates of the Metropolitan 
Board’s asylums ?—Like yourself, I fail to distinguish any 
line of definition ‘between them. Of course in your 
asylums you have cases that require curative treatment. 
You have acute cases of insanity, whereas the Asylum 
Board is not supposed to take those cases ; it takes cases 
of the harmless, chronic class. 


1910. We do send patients backwards and forwards 
from one to the other ?—Thatisso. It is alleged that the 
old class of imbecile that used to come into the Asylums 
Board asylum when the Caterham and Leavesden asylums 
were first started, no longer finds its way there, but ap- 
parently goes to the county asylum. At anyrate, he has 
disappeared, if he does not go there, 


1911. You mentioned the senile decay people; those 
who are insane from old age. They, you say, are sent 
by the Guardians to the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
asylums ?—The Tooting Bec Asylum. 


1912. They are also sent very largely to the county 
asylums, because there are a great many in the county 
asylums ?—I do not know anything of the number in the 
county asylums. 


1913. ‘The reason why they go to Tooting Bec is that 
they are infirm, and want to go to some infirmary ?— 
Tooting Bec was built as a hospital asylum; the cases 
which used to be kept in the infirmaries of the Poor 
Law- Unions are now largely sent to Tooting Bec. 


1914. I suppose you agree, all those people could be 
dealt with much more cheaply by some institution differ- 
ing from Tooting Bec and the county asylums ?—I am 
not sure that the senile dements who are sent to Tooting 
Bec could be dealt with cheaply, because they are cases 
which require enormous care in nursing. They would 
be very troublesome in any hospital. 


1915. I suppose those who are infirm are physically ill 
too ?—Some of them are bedridden and wet and dirty 
cases. 


1916. We have been told (I forget whose opinion it was) 
that it would be much more cheap to treat these old 
senile dements in other places than asylums. You have 
said to-day that you think it is impossible--that they 
want such places ?—I should have to ask what you mean 
by senile dement, before I could tell you what I expect it 
would cost. 


1917. I mean the people who would be left in the work- 
houses, and who are sent out to get rid of them ?—You 
may have some who are not bed ridden, who only want a 
little housing care. On the other hand you have some 
who need the greatest care in the world to prevent bed- 
sores and to nurse and feed; that last class would be an 
expensive class. The first class need not be very 
expensive ones to deal with. 


1918. I want to get alittle more clearly what you stated 
about the system under which the charges are recovered 
at the Metropolitan Asylums Board Fever Hospitals. J 


. believe that relief in a fever hospital does not pauperise ? 
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—Originally it did, but Parliament came to the rescue. 
One of the statutes—I think it was the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1888—provided that it should not pauperise ; 
that non-paupers should be admitted into fever hospitals. 


1919. Now you say they do not, as a matter of fact, try 
to recover the cost from anybody ?—I have not heard of 
their recovering the cost. The Guardians have the power, 
but I do not think they exercise it. 


1920. That in the provinces is not under the Poor Law 
at all ?—In the provinces the fever hospitals are provided 
by the sanitary authority of the district. 


1921. Therefore no introduction to those hospitals 
pauperises the inmate ?—The fault of London is that it 
proceeded a little too soon. London, at the time the 
Asylums Board was instituted, had made no provision for 
dealing with fever and small pox—people used to send 
those cases into the workhouses. The Asylums Board 
was instituted to relieve the workhouses of these cases. 
In the country, by the time the pressure came, the sanitary 
authorities were set up and they provided hospitals 
Arising out of the question Mr. Dickinson put, we have had 
@ proposition from the Asylums Board that they should be 
authorised to transfer the better class of cases from their 
imbecile asylums to defective homes on probation. He 
was speaking of the point where the two classes come to- 
gether. Apparently they have some idea that it may be 
possible to discharge certain of their imbecile patients 
tothe defective homes, or to some defective institution 
eventually, but that at present is under consideration. 


1922. (Mr. Byrne.) What do you mean by the defective 
homes ?7—It would apply to whatever is provided for 
those who have ceased to be children—I may call them 
the “after-care homes ;”’ not the existing homes. 


1923. As a matter of fact, nothing has been done at 
all, in accordance with the recommendation of the Select 
Committee on the Cottage Homes Bill, as to providing 
for imbeciles and epileptics outside institutions of the Asy- 
lums Board ?—In London the Asylums Board has anti- 
cipated the recommendation of the Cottage Homes Bill 
Committee by admitting these cases out of the workhouses 
except the sane epileptics. In the country some com- 
mencement has been made in certain districts. You 
probably will have evidence from the country inspectors 
as to that. 


1924, (Mr. Loch.) Is there any return of the number 
of the feeble-minded in the workhouses and infirmaries 
in London ?—I am not able to give the figures. 


1925. With regard to the number 39,000, that refers 
not to London, but to the whole country at large ?—Yes. 
That is an estimate of the Chalfont people. 


1926. With regard to these various classes of people 
who are defective, or whatever we may call them, they 
merge one into another. Would it be possible to have 
a general covering certificate, and then subdivide, so that 
I suppose, after scrutiny you might be able to say such 
and such a person is in such and such a class. Would 
that system work ?—It would entirely depend on the 
amount of classification that is provided. 


1927. I am taking for granted that it is such as you 
suggest. You have on the one hand a lunatic, and on 
the other hand a partially able feeble-minded person. 
Would it be better to have a general certificate which 
would allow an authority, the joint county authority or 
whatever it may be, to place them in any of the various 
institutions at its disposal ?—I think it would be better. 
If that were so I should like to see some periodical check 
on, the certificate in the colony or institution. 


1928. How would you suggest that might be done ? 
You would not trust it to the actual medical officer of the 
institution itself ?—No, I would rather see an outside 
opinion come in, 

1929. You might associate that with inspection of 
the institution ?—I think so. 


1930. Would you have a method of detention? As 
I understand these asylums, defective cases, except so 
far as they are certified, are not kept under any form of 
legal detention. Would you have in what we now call 
umvertified cases any certificute of detention ?—All the 
adult cases in the imbecile asylums are legally certified 
and detained, and now the children in the imbecile asylums 
are legally detained and certified. Until lately the chil- 
dren had not been certified. 


1931. During all that period they were not detained 
physically, but as a matter of fact they did not go out, I 
suppose ?—I think if you get a defective child early he 
very rarely wants to go out. Going through Darenth I 
have never been troubled by inmates wanting me to get 
them discharged. If I go to an asylum where the people 
have come in as adults, then one cannot go through a ward 
without a number wishing to get their discharge. If you 
catch the case early it is not the individual who wants. 
to go out, the main point of detention is rather to guard 
that individual against his friends. 


1932. You would say detention might be a useful thing 
with regard to women of, say, over twenty or twenty-one ? 
—TI think you should have powers of detention for those 
people who cannot provide for themselves elsewhere. 


1933. With regard to finance, do you think it would be a 
good plan if any kind of bonus were put forward, in this 
way, that the Government department could say, if the 
county people made a fund of such an amount, they might. 
receive from the Government a subsidy of so much for 
the establishment of the institution. That is following 
to a certain extent a precedent abroad ?—Yes, it would 
give the Government an additional power. The great 
danger is the risk of extravagance when you have sub- 
sidies. 

1934. Perhaps it cuts both ways. The charities are 
often economically managed because the money has to be 
considered. I was in hopes possibly by this method an 
element might come in in the nature of an economical 
element ?—I think the subsidies should have regard to 
ecomony of management. 


1935. It would allow of a control which is not now 
possible ?—That is so. 


1936. With regard to other sources of revenue, such a. 
grant as that might possibly come from the taxes. The 
institution once started might be financed by the guardians 
or the neighbourhood paying for the cases that they send. 
Would that meet your views ?—Yes. 


1937. In that case the burden would not fall entirely 
on the rates, but, according to the classification and the’ 
purse of the individual, the charge would be 7?—Yes. I 
rather anticipated that there might be a relief to some 
extent to the rates by the power of the private purse 
being recognised. 


1938. Would you arrange that grants from an endowed 
charity might be received ?—Yes. 


1939. In that way you would bring the charitable 
element into relation with the official ?—Yes. 


1940. Would you leave the management of the institu- 
vions, subject to inspection and control, in the hands of 
charitable people, as they do in Germany ?—I should 
like to see power given to whatever authority is set up to 
recognise charitable institutions subject to inspection. 


1941. The inspection being the same as with other in- 
stitutions directly under the local authority 7—Yes. 


1942. With regard to sums which have been spent at 
Tooting Bec, what check was there on that from the point 
of view of the Local Government Board ?—The check 
consists in a plan with an estimate being submitted to 
the Local Government Board. The plans are gone through 
and any suggestions they can make for reduction are sent 
to the managers. The managers reply whether they can 
or cannot, giving their reasons. Eventually the board in 
most cases consents to a loan for the amount. I do not 
all that a good check. 


1943. Is there really any check in force in that way. 
Suppose the charity is willing to pay, and the rate does 
not seem excessive, can there be any stop put upon it by 
the Local Government Board ?—The Local Government 
Board could decline to consent, but it is difficult for it to 
enforce its refusal. 


1944, Would you be in favour of any independent 
financial governing authority with power of refusal ?— 
I have not thought out any system of that sort, but I 
should be very glad to see some better check than at 
present exists. 


1945. The effect of such a check would be that a large 


expenditure of money would not be incurred in reference 
to cases, which with classification are easy to manage?— 
If you have an efficient check. 
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1946. And that might mean a considerable saving of 
money ?—An efficient check is most desirable. I have 
not thought out the details, but it obviously should be 
provided. I have not come prepared with opinions, but 
I am answering to the best of my ability the questions 
which are put. 


1947. (Dr. Dunlop.) Regarding the Homes and the 
detention up to twenty-one; if the cases are not certified 
would you tell us in a few words why they are not 
certified ? Are there psychological reasons, or is it a 
matter of convenience ?—You «use the word ‘“‘deten- 
tion.” There is no power of detention. 


1948. I ask why they are not certified. Surely persons 
of unsound mind, requiring care, should be certified ?— 
That is a question for the medical man of the guardians. 
If he does not see his way to certify them as fit for Darenth 
he says they are of defective intellect, then there is no 
other place for them to go to. I cannot go behind his 
mind as to why he has not certified them. 


1949. Is there any difficulty in certifying them? Re- 
member I am a Scotchman. I do not understand the Eng- 
lish certificate. There may be more difficulties than there 
arein Scotland. Thisis a very good case to put the point. 
Why are these cases uncertified ? Is there any fault in 
the lunacy law ?—They are uncertified because in the 
opinion of the medical man of the Guardians he is not pre- 
pared to certify them as imbeciles for Darenth I am 
afraid I cannot go behind that. 


1950. Does he consider them imbeciles ?—If he con- 
sidered them imbeciles he would have certified them for 
Darenth. 


1951. But they are there as imbeciles in a psychological 
sense ?—No, they are there as defectives. The defect 
might range from anything to anything. 


1952. Surely defect in childhood is imbecility ?—I am 
afraid I cannot recognise that. 


1953. I thought you might help me to fathom that. 
What is the difficulty ?—The difficulty is the difference 
of individual opinion and the difficulty of the border line. 


1954. And the difficulty of complexity of terms. A 
defective child and an imbecile child are one and the same 
thing ?—There is great confusion oi terms. In America 
i! feeble-minded ” covers absolute idiocy. In London the 
term “‘ feeble-minded *? means something less than im- 
becility. 

1955. ‘ft Feeble-minded”’ means unsoundness of mind, 
does not it ?—Not necessarily. 


1956. Is there any difficulty in the way of certification ? 
Am I not right in saying medical men are afraid to certify 
doubtful cases for fear of an action at law, in England ?— 
Ido not think that would come in, with this class of child. 


1957. As regards discharge from these places, what 
rights have the Metropolitan Asylums Board of dis- 
charge? They have complete right to discharge when 
they like and nobody can interfere with them, have not 
they ?—-Are you speaking of the imbecile asylums or 
defective homes ? 


1958. All the classes that you mentioned ?—They are 
or a different footing. The imbecile asylums contain 
people who are certified, they are discharged under the 
provisions of the order of the Local Government Board. 
The provision for discharge of patients is as follows :— 
The Asylum Committee, acting under the advice of the 
medical superintendent, may discharge from an asylum 
any pauper who, for reasons which they shall deem 
sufficient, it is not expedient should continue therein. 


1959. No outside inspecting body has any control over 
the discharge ?—The Lunacy Commissioners visit. 


1960. But they cannot prevent discharge ?—I am 
afraid I cannot tell you what are the powers of the Lunacy 
Commissioners in the matter. 


1961. At all events, they never interfere as regards 
discharge ?—I cannot tell you that. This is the pro- 
vision for the ordinary discharge of cases from the asylums. 


1962. Then one of your statements you might like 
possibly to amplify: you say these cases ought to be dis- 
charged when they are able to support themselves. Would 
you not add the words, “and behave themselves” to 
that ?—Are you speaking of the certified cases ? 
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1963. Your own recommendation that all those feeble- 


Arthur 


minded or defective people should be detained in suitable sateen: : 


institutions until they are able to support themselves ?— 
I think I was asked as to powers of detention, ard my 
answer was that in the present state of public feeling I 
do not see how you could enforce detention on people who 
were not certified as of unsound mind, and who were able 
to support themselves without being a nuisance to others. 


1964. Would you not add, “and behave themselves.” 
Some can support themselves and yet behave in a dis- 
graceful way—a sexual pervert, for instance ?—It would 
come in under my word “ nuisance.” 


1965. Have you any returns as regards boarding-out 
these weak-minded children ?—No. 


1966. Is it a practice at all up here ?—Not within my 
knowledge ; it may be done, but I have nothing to do 
with it. 


1967. Not under the Asylums Board ?—No. The 
Asylums Board has no power to board out; it provides 
institutions ; it is entirely an indoor body. 


1968. (Mr. Burden.) I think you told us Chalfont found 
inmates sent to them from workhouses were less improvable 
than others. Can you account for that ?—I can readily 
believe it without going into any detail or explaining it. 
I can imagine that a man who is drafted into a workhouse 
and has not been occupied with healthy work, as he ought 
to be (it is very difficult to employ inmates of a crowded 
workhouse in congenial work) would deteriorate—get into 
a groove or rut. 


1969. That reference was to adults more than to chil- 
dren perhaps ?—Yes. 


1970. Mr. Shadwell told us that many feeble-minded 
could be better and more cheaply provided for in work- 
houses than in specially provided institutiozs that are not 
asylums or workhouses. Are you of that opinion 7—You 
can certainly provide for them very cheaply in work- 
houses, but that is not the whole question. 


1971. Better, I think, he said ?—There I should differ. 


1972. What would you do with the aged people who are 
now at Tooting Bec, whom you think it would be better to 
detain elsewhere ?—I think if they did not want asylum 
treatment in the way of restraint, that they might be 
treated as they have been hitherto, in the sick wards. 
They are more within reach of their friends there, and they 
have old friends and acquaintances in the same wards 
coming from the same district. They have been treated 
there hitherto, and in many cases treated exceedingly 
well. 


1973. (Mrs. Pinsent.) We are very anxious to ascertain 
the number of feeble-minded inmates of the workhouses. 
Could you give us the benefit of your advice as to the best 
way of doing it. I take it there are a great many still 
left in the infirmary wards of the workhouses, especially in 
the country districts, and also a great many girls go to the 
maternity wards of the workhouses and come out after con- 
finement ; also there are a good many feeble-minded tramps 
and vagrants. Can you tell us what would be the best 
method of ascertaining the number in the country who are 
in and out of workhouses and detained in workhouses. I 
am, speaking of all ages ?—In the first place, there would be 
a great tendency in any return that was got, unless it was 
strictly limited, to do what was done before, that is to 
include a great number of these old people among the 
feeble-minded. I take it you do not want to know much 
about them because you can do nothing with them. A 
return was obtained by the Local Government Board some 
years ago. A question was sent out which was not framed 
by the Local Government Board; it was framed by an 
Association. Unfortunately the question did not provide 
against that fallacy. The result was the returns which 
were sent in were not worth much. They included a great 
number of old people. I do not think a return of that sort 
would do any good. It is much easier to ascertain the 
number of feeble-minded children than the number of 
feeble-minded adults. 


1974. Has any effort been made to ascertain the nunr 
bers who go in and out of maternity wards and casual! 
wards ?—I am not aware of any general effort except 
that return which I have just spoken of. I am not aware 
of anything beyond local efforts to ascertain that. 


O 
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1975. I suppose it would be a very difficult thing to do 


OE, ,H'sq., because the numbers are perpetually altering ?—It would 
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be very difficult, and you have the difference of medical 
opinion which puzzles Dr. Dunlop. 


1976. Do you think the medical officer under the 
Poor Law system, from your experience of him, would be 
the best person to diagnose feeble-minded persons ?— 
I should like to draw a distinction between the case of 
children and the case of adults. With regard to children, 
I should attach more importance, almost, to the view of 
the school teachers. I should say the opinion of the 
school teacher, tempered by medical opinion, is the best. 
I should rather be inclined to ask the school teacher to 
say what children are not educable in the ordinary school, 
and for what reason, and to check that by medical Lae 
In the case of adults you cannot do that. 


1977. You are speaking of Poor Law children now ?— 
Yes, I know of no others. 


1978. You have no method which you can suggest to 
give us an accurate return of the feeble-minded ?—I do 
not think there is such a thing as precision in this matter. 
You cannot count them like so many bricks. Opinions 
will differ so much. If you were to make two counts 
with two different experts, I do not believe you would get 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


anything like the same result. You cannot get complete 
precision ; that I feel confident of. 


1979. Which medical man would you consider could 
give the best opinion. Would you consider the opinion 
of the infirmary doctor, or the opinion of the medical 
man who had been ascertaining these children for the 
purpose of the Epileptic and Defective Children Act, 
more likely to be of value ?—I should like, if possible, to. 
get a combination of opinion; and I should like the 
opinion of those who had most to do with the child, 
to come in. I should’ attach value to the opinion of a 
school mistress who had the opportunity of watching 
the child for hours. Take your expert and let him see 
a child for five minutes ; that may be very valuable, but 
it is not convincing. 

1980. Is there no one in the workhouse who would 
answer to the teacher—the matron and master ?—I 
think the average master or matron would be able to 


give a very fair opinion as to who was feeble-minded and ~ 


as to who was not. 


1981. (Chairman.) There is one thing that has been 
suggested to me to ask you, whether you have had any 
experience of foreign institutions for feeble-minded and 
defective people ?—No, no personal experience. 


Miss Marian Harrier Mason, called; and Examined. 


1982. (Chairman.) You have a long official experience 
of the matters which we are here to enquire into ?— 
Nearly twenty years official appointment. 


1983. During that time you have been Inspector of 
Boarding-out ?—I have been Inspector of Boarding-out 
beyond the Union. I was the first Inspector, and for 
thirteen years the sole Inspector. | Therefore I had the 
whole of England and Wales to inspect. 


1984. Previous to your official experience, you had 
some years experience of boarded-out children in Notting- 
hamshire ?—-Yes, within the Union. I supervised them 
through Committees of ladies whom I appointed with 
the concurrence of the Guardians. 


1985. Would you be willing to allow the notes of 
your evidence to be put in as part of our minutes ?— 
Yes, I should be very glad to do so. Perhaps I had 
better explain what these volumes are. These are notes 
that I have taken on every separate case. I have not had 
time to search these for all the cases of feeble-minded 
children which have come under my inspection, but I 
have them here, and if there is any case which should 
ever be wanted I have its full details visit by visit. Those 
I have given examples of I have got here. I have noted 
one or two special cases on slips which I will refer to. 


Précis of evidence put in by Miss Marian Harriet Mason ; 
Official experience:—Nearly twenty years’ appoint- 
ment, dating from 2nd November, 1885. 


During this period I have therefore organized, or 
helped to organize, and inspected the work of, roughly 
speaking, 400 or 500 boarding-out Committees, and care- 
fully inspected thousands of children and their homes 
one by one. And as I always visit the schools they 
attend, I must have visited many hundreds, or perhaps 
thousands, of schools all over England and Wales. 


Previous Experience :—Four years supervision of all 
the children boarded out within the Union throughout 
che whole of Nottinghamshire. With the concurrence of 
the Guardians I appointed a staff of ladies to supervise 
the children boarded-out in each Union. I received reports 
from them periodicslly and transmitted them to the 
Guardians. I also attended each Board of Guardians 
by their invitation, or consent, whenever I had anything 
to speak about. I never became a Guardian, thinking 
it more useful to devote myself to one special work, the 
care of the children, throughout the whole country, rather 
than to give my time to the narrower local work of a 
Guardien of one Union. 

I was also, for some years;;Head (for Notts) of that 
department of the Girls’ Friendiy Society which looks 
after Poor Law girls; andI was also Central Head of the 


department of the Young Men’s Friendly Society, which 
looked after Poor Law boys and young men. 


Experience previous to this:—A whole life spent 
among the poor or working people, as a friend, doing 
every thing required for them. Mother. grandmother, 
brothers, and sisters all engaged all their lives in the same 
manner—visiting houses, nursing the sick, teaching the 
children, in Sunday and day schools, or in my father’s 
house; holding classes for girls, boys, men and women, 


or teaching them singly. For one year I had a night — 


school for boys and young men in Norfolk. For about 
twelve or fifteen years I had a night school for boys and 


young men three times a week in my father’s house in | 
I have cooked for the poor, made and © 


Nottinghamshire. 
mended for them, washed them, disinfected for epidemics, 
and in fact lived their lives with them. From the time 
I could walk till fourteen years old this experience was 
gained in a very poor part of South Wales. Then, until! 
1885, all over my own county of Nottinghamshire, with 
time divided between it and the parish of a clergyman 
brother in Derbyshire, colliery and agricultural—with ar 
interval of one year in Norfolk, spent in absolutely nothing 
else but looking after the poor. 


The experience which-I am giving is, therefore, more 
that of my whole life than that of my official work— 
especially as the Local Government Board discourage 
the boarding-out of mentally defective children, and when 
I have found any such boarded-out, I have nearly always 
vecommended their removal. There are, therefore, at 
present very few such boarded-out by the Guardians 
beyond the Union. Of all those cases of feeble-minded 
children which I have met with during my course of 
twenty years’ inspection, I can only remember a few who 
were kindly treated. 


As the extracts appended, from my annual reports, will 
show, I have not found that foster-parents have the 
necessary patience with them, as a rule. 


There is a class difficult to define, which lies between 
those of average intellect and actual imbeciles or idiots, 
namely, children and persons who, though able to act and 
speak like others, or to do a certain amount of work, 
even earning their own living under supervision, are not 
yet of sufficient capacity to be able to protect and take 
care of themselves when out in the world at large. 


Period of Childhood and Training. 


Special schools and classes are no doubt advantageous 
for feeble-minded children. Those who attend them, 
however, should not be boarded-out, but lodged, boarded 
and protected in special institutions. No children shouh{ 
be boarded-out for the purpose of attending such classes 
Foster-parents being ordinary house-holders, and not only 
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untrained, but with no idea of devoting their lives to the 
care and training of the feeble-minded, have not, and 
cannot be expected to have, the patience required for deal- 
ing with such cases in their own ordinary homes. They 
become exasperated with the stupidity, obstinacy, or dis- 
obedience of the mentally defective child, and resort to 
the use of the stick in temper. Home training for such 
children is as necessary as school training, and the benefits 
obtained by the teaching at the schools are not sufficient 
to compensate for absence of care and kindness at home. 
I have absolutely no sentimental objection to the use of 
corporal punishment, especially in the case of boys, some 
of whom undoubtedly require it sometimes. Butit should 
be given for appropriate offences, and applied in a judicial 
manner. Itis quite a different thing to knock a child about 
from exasperation and temper, and particularly for mere 
refusal to work or to carry out orders. And in the case 
of a feeble-minded child this kind of treatment (not 
deserving of the name of punishment) only tends to dull 
and deaden the faculties still further. 


Further, with regard to bruises caused by foster-parents 
with sticks, scarcely anyone understands, how the long 
_ and wide experience of an inspector only shows, as a rule, 
the means by which such ill-treatment is discovered. Those 
who knock children about in temper usually do so by 
seizing them by the left hand, and striking them anywhere 
with the right. The stick, therefore, ordinarily catches 
the child on the left shoulder, or on the upper part of the 
arm, between the shoulder and the elbow, where, if anyone 
were to try to fall, he could not, as the arm curves in- 
wardly. When I find a bruise thus situated I usually 
undress the child still further, and often find bruises of 
a severe character elsewhere, especially on the thigh on 
the same side. I could give any number of instances, 
if desired, from my own note-books. It is generally urged 
in defence of the foster-parents that these bruises were 
caused by play, and only great experience is able to decide 
to the contrary. ‘Such bruises can only. be seen by un- 
dressing the child, and, even when seen, can only be estima- 
ted by having undressed a very large number (I have now 
undressed many thousands). 


Even a boarding-out Committee, supposing them to 
inspect thoroughly, have only a limited number to undress, 
and these always the same from year to year. And, happily, 
the number of ill-treated amongst them are compara- 
tively few. A doctor or a nurse has, perhaps, less expert 
knowledge than anyone else for discovering bruises and 
recognising their causes, for they only undress cases of 
illness or ill-treatment already discovered, and which are 
severe. They do not undress child after child in norme| 
circumstances and surroundings and in ordinary health, 
as do the Boarding-out Inspectors, 


If any previous special qualification is necessary for 
an inspector, I should say that the best and most practical 
is that of having been brought up among a large number 
of brothers and sisters, sharing each other’s rough games. 
To that experience both my two colleagues and I may lay 
full claim, all of us having been members of large 
families. 


Instances 


Albert At —, age about ten or eleven, chargeable to 
Chippenham, boarded out at Bristol, under the 
Clifton Committee. 


This, I am glad to say, is the only case which has come 
under my official inspection of a child boarded out in 
order to attend special schools or classes. He was boarded 
out at Bristol in order to attend special school classes 
for the feeble-minded. I found him at home, working 
with a canvas apron on, and with bruises on him caused 
by a stick, with which he had been beaten because he 
did not work properly. His foster-mother complained 
to me that he was “ no use,” and appeared to think that 
he was placed with her only to be of use as a servant. 
She was receiving a considerable sum beyond the usual 
maintenance and clothing allowance in consideration of 
his infirmity. Nevertheless I found his clothing insuffi- 
cient, and his bed poor and not warm enough, ‘neither 
did the boy attend school regularly, as there was no one 
to take him to school, and he constantly played truant. 
The Committee fully agreed with me that he should be 
Temoved, and he would have been sent to a proper 
Home or Institution for the--Feeble-minded if there had 
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been one able to receive him, but there was none. There- yyjs. Marian 


fore, on account of the special difficulty of the case I helped 
the Committee to find a fresh home for him, it being 
no part of my duties to find homes for children. I visited 


Harriet 
Mason. 





the fresh foster-parents myself, and impressed upon them 13 Mar. 1905, 


the need for extreme patience ; told them that the boy 
would be irritating, troublesome, and disagreeable in 
his habits; that they must not expect him to be of the 
least use, but the reverse; that they must only have 
pity on him for those defects which he could not help ; 
and that, though paid for him, they must look upon 
their charge of him in the light of a good work for an 
afflicted and motherless child. They promised me to do 
so, and a‘ first did so. I found things satisfactory 
on my first inspection of the boy in this home. 
But on my second inspection the next year (1903) 
I found the boy. again marked with a stick, and 
again I heard the same complaints of him—that 
he was so tiresome and would not do what he was 
told. Nor could they trust him to go to school by him- 
self, and there were constant disputes between the school- 
teacher and the foster-parents as to whether he loitered 
and played truant on the way, or whether he was kept 
at home to wash up the dishes, etc., and do other work 
before starting. When in his first home he was attending 
a special class at an ordinary elementary school. I 
visited it as it was breaking up, and such children as I 
saw seemed to be about the boy’s own limit of intelligence. 
The teacher seemed to take an interest in the children, 
and said that the boy was improving. When in his 
second home he was attending a special school for feeble- 
minded, cripples and defectives. The schoolmistress 
there seemed to take a great interest in the children, and 
said that the boy was improving, and capable of a certain 
amount of learning. But the associations did not seem 
to me to be conducive to brightness and intelligence, 
Some of the children were cripples, and others seemed to 
be complete idiots, one or two crawling, and throwing 
themselves on the floor, and apparently unable to keep 
still. On my report of the second home the Guardians 
removed the boy back to the workhouse, where, J. am 
informed, he is well, and able to make himself useful 
by helping the baker. It should be observed that I was 
myself quite as much responsible for his second home 
as were the Committee, and that I did my best to find a 
home for him rather than return him to the workhouse, 
as there was no suitable Institution to be found for him. 
Nevertheless I cannot say that the advantages gained by 
the teaching in the special school seemed sufficient to 
counterbalance the disadvantages and dangers of being 
boarded out. 


Although this is the only case within my experierce 
of a boarded-out child attending a special school or class, 
it is not by any means my only experience of feeble- 
minded children boarded out. : 


kee 8 


Further, even real parents of the working-classes cannot 
give the time and attention necessary for looking after 
their own children out of school hours. Many years 
ago, in my own neighbourhood, a very respectable woman 
and well-to-do, the wife of a wheelwright, asked me if I 
could find an institution to which she could send her 
feeble-minded daughter just grow ng up. She was quite 
willing to pay anything required for her maintenance, 
but at that time there was no institution existing for 
such cases. She said the girl must have air and exercise, 
and she could not keep her always in the house, and had 
not the time to go out-with her, and when the girl was 
out of her sight, never had an easy moment for fear of 
what might happen to her. ‘‘ Lest any one should take 
advantage of her” were her words. I used to teach 
this girl myself, and knew her well. She was well-dis- 
posed and harmless, strong and healthy in body, could 
just read and write, and learn by heart to a certain extent, 
but had not sufficient mental capacity for her own pro- 
tection. If, therefore, real parents of the working 
classes are not able to look after their own children, is 
it reasonable to expect them to look after other people’s 
children boarded out with them ? 


I will give another sample case : A respectable woman, 
in another village in my own neighbourhood, not strong 
mentally and of feeble health, had two daughters and 
one son, all deficient in intellect. The two daughters 
went to service, being of sufficient capacity to make 
quite good servants, but not to protect themselves 
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The result was that one of them had a child, if not both, 
the family being on out-relief, and now all are, or have 
been, in the Retford workhouse. 


Feeble-minded children therefore, attending special 
schools or classes, should not be boarded out, but lodged 
in special homes or small institutions, each under the 
care of a qualified matron or woman superintendent. 
Boarding homes should be provided. 


Special training in special schools, classes or institu- 
tions, may be, and no doubt often is, of great benefit 
to children of this description, but no training can supply 
mental fibre which is lacking in the natural constitution, 
and whatever improvement may result, the expense and 
the trouble are thrown away, if the child, later, is thrown 
out into the world without being able to protect and 
take care of itself. Protection, shelter, and care, must, 
as a rule, be life long and permanent. 


There should be detention for such cases in some in- 
stitution on the lines of the pauper lunatic asylums, 
where the inmates should be paid for by relatives at a 
reasonable rate where possible, and where the Guardians 
might also send and pay for those chargeable. It is to 
the interests of the girls themselves, who would seem 
in general to be quite happy in such institutions, and 
who do not, as arule, attempt to leave them. . 


I am not an inspector of institutions, and it would 
be rather out of my province to suggest what form of 
institution is the best, though the colony is generally 
thought the best, especially as giving most out-door 
work. The only institution I know thoroughly 
is St. Mary’s Home, under the management of Miss 
Wemyss, Painswick, near Stroud, which I visit at 
least once a year. I stay at Painswick for some 
days, and see both home and inmates informally, 
some of the latter almost daily. There are very few 
rules, each inmate does what work she can, and when 
she can, and is paid a wage according to her capacity, 
the wage in many cases being merely nominal, but she 
feels she is doing something and is happy. ‘The doors 
are always wide open, and any one can get out at any 
time, but no one does. Some of these girls have been 
there for years. It is to their own interest that they 
should be detained. It may be urged that this is a 
sentimental reason, and that the community ought not 
tc be burdened with the cost of their maintenance. This, 
however, is a mistake. The children of these feeble- 
minded girls are themselves as a rule feeble-minded. 
Many of the girls go into the workhouse repeatedly for 
their confinements, the cost of which has to be borne 
by the ratepayers, as well as the maintaining of feeble- 
minded child after child. In the interests of the rate- 
payers these girls ought not to be allowed to go out again 
with the risk of returning again under the same circum- 
stances. The objection is also made that to give powers 
of detention would be class legislation, ‘‘ one law for the 
rich and another for the poor.” This is altogether be- 
side the point. The line should be drawn at chargeability, 
and where the ratepayers are required to maintain the 
feeble-minded and their children, they should have the 
power of detaining them. The ratepayers, if they are 
to maintain them, should be armed with powers in this 
matter, and to talk of “the liberty of the subject ”’ is 
idle in the case of persons who cannot take care of them- 
selves. Iam not now referring to feeble-minded girls 
brought up under the Poor Law, for they should ke 
detained from their childhood—from the time when 
their deficiency is first recognized—and they should never 
be exposed to the risk of such a fate. I would go 
further, and detain those feeble-minded girls who come 
into the workhouse from their own homes for their 
confinement. For instance, I remember one young 
woman in the workhouse of my own Union, Retford, 
deficient, and shockingly diseased, with an infant in her 
arms and two older children standing at her knee, all 
three born in that workhouse. This girl should have 
been detained at the time of her first confinement, 
for her own sake end that of the ratepayers. In the 
ease of boys the evil perhaps is not so obvious, but the 
danger of leaving them at large is really almost as great. 


All the Satisfactory Cases, as jar as I can remember 
oe them.’ 


William B—— now about twenty, chargeable to 
Whitechapel, boarded out at C——, Bedfordshire. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ; 


Visited by me repeatedly, year after year, since about 
1888. With an exceptionally kind old couple, always 
well cared for and well treated. Feeble in body as well 
as mind, never able to learn much, and his foster-parents 
continually in fear lest he should be run over, as it was 
his habit to run in front of every cart he saw. I have 
never heard that the village children ill-treated him or 
made a butt of him. Hestill lives with these old people, and 
is now on non-resident relief; and I am informed that 
he is well, and akle to work a little, and that the 
old people are still kind to him ; but when they die, I do 
not know what will become of him. 


This is almost the only case I can remember in which 
a feeble-minded child boarded out has turned out satis- 
factorily and happily, remaining in its home, or under 
the care of the Boarding-out Committee. 


Other Cases. 


Charles N——, chargeable to St. Pancras, boarded out 
by P—— Committee, Northamptonshire. 


Kindly treated at home, but sleeping in the same bed 
as his foster-mother, although thirteen years old. Unable — 
to attend school because ill-treated and made a butt of 
by the village boys. I am informed that subsequently 
he became so difficult to manage by his foster-parents 
“by reason of his helplessness and imbecility ”’ that: 
he was removed to Leavesden Asylumon the Ist March, 
1902, where he died as recently as 28th December, 1904. 


Clara M——, 13, chargeable to Wandswor-h and Clapham 
boarded out by the F—— Committee. 


Microcephalous. Not ill-treated, but home not satis- 
factory. Very dull at school, but able to work at home. 
Sleeping arrangements very doubtful, and foster-mother 
refuses to permit surprise inspection. I have just recom- 
mended the girl’s removal to some special training home, 
and wrote privately to a lady guardian who has accom- 
panied me on my inspections, to the foregoing effect. 
She answers me, “ sometimes we find that children who 
have been considered dull and stupid in foster-parents’ 
homes do well at Anerley. Fred H——, for example, | 
with whom they could do nothing in the country, is doing | 
splendidly at the school.” 


Nellie W——, chargeable to Paddington, boarded out 
at B—— Suffolk. 


I find that I visited this child only once, as she was not 
boarded out at the time of my other inspections of the 
children under this Committee. I would therefore rather 
not speak too definitely of her home and treatment, 
which, however, from my one note-book (of 1893) seems 
to have been satisfactory on the whole. Nellie’s deficiency 
does not seem to have been discovered or recognised 
up to this date. She was afterwards sent to service, 
failed in one situation after another, has been in Hanwell 
Asylum more than once, discharged each time as cured, 
and sent to service again with the same result, and at 
the end of 1904 was in the P—— workhouse or infirmary 
for her confinement. 


Thomas J——, chargeable to P—-—, boarded out by the 
E. Committee, Suffolk. 


Deficient, deaf, defective in speech, dirty in habits, 
and unhealthy; Most kindly cared for by an unmarried 
woman for some time. For a long time she kept him 
because, she said, she feared no one else would put up 
with him and be patient with him. But the last time 
I saw him in May, 1895, I found a distinct stick mark 
upon him, and his head was bleeding, and cut open and 
his hair full of blood. I was told it had been done by 
another boy, a “‘ Church of England Waif and Stray,’* 
boarded out in the same home. I cannot find out what 
has become of him. 


Janet J——, chargeable to Chelsea, boarded out by the 
E. Committee, Suffolk. 


Deaf, dull, or possibly slightly deficient. With a kind 
old couple, well treated. Had to be moved on the death 
of her foster-mother. A situation found for her in 
March 1904 at Arlington Gardens, C , apparently by 
the Guardians, or by the Metropolitan Association for 
Befriending Young Servants, who visited her last on 
December 20th, 1904, and reported all satisfactory, and 
the mistress thought she was improving in her work, 





This case, therefore, has not ultimately been dealt with 
by the Boarding-out Committee, but by the Guardians, 
and by the M.A.B.Y.S. 


Florence F——, chargeable to Paddington, boarded out 
by the E. Committee, Suffolk. 


The last time I saw her she looked very delicate, and 
had lice in her hair, but was fairly well cared for, and 
appeared to have improved in intelligence. She was 
afterwards found to be chargeable to Kensington. 


Miss Poole, Secretary of the M.A.B.Y.S. reports as 
follows :— 


“3rd February 1905. Florence F——, born Augus% 
18th, 1883, received March 5th, 1900 into our lodge, 
height four feet seven inches, weight six stone eight 
pounds. Very childish, only in standard three. ‘ Weak 
in mind and body.’ Taken to Dr. S. S. and eyes ope- 
rated on March 20th, glasses provided subsequently, 
sent down to our Training Home, Ellerslie Lodge, Bex 
Hill, Monday April 9th, and remained there till April 9th, 
1902, when she was placed with Miss P. W—— B——, 
P——, to be housemaid, where an older girl (who was ten 
years in her place) was cook. She was still said to be 
very dull and slow. She remained there till January 7th, 
1903, when she went to Miss H. T. R—— H——, H—— 
as kitchenmaid. She is doing well there still, and 
had two weeks holiday each year at the Home she was 
trained in, which is moved to the M. R——. She is not 
brilliant but very good, willing, and steady, and quite 
strong now. I think this speaks well for her M.A.B.Y.S. 
training.” ree 

This case, also, has ultimately not been dealt with 
by the Boarding-out Committee, but by the M.A.B.Y.S., 
and Miss Poole appears to be right in attributing the im- 
provement in the girl, and the fact that she is doing as 
well as she is, to the work of the M.A.B.Y.S. 


I also wish to make it quite clear that it is no part of 
my duties to follow up children in service, or who have 
ceased to be chargeable, and I have little time to pursue 
any investigations, however useful, outside my official 
duties, I have, therefore, neither followed up, noted, nor 
estimated anything like the whole number of case3 of 
feeble-minded children whom I have found boarded out. 
All those whom I have found ill-treated have been 
removed, on my recommendation, back to the care of the 
Guardians, and as they were no longer boarded out, it 
did not bear on my point to inquire what became of 
them subsequently. 


I have only inquired, for the information of the Royal 
Commission, into the subsequent history of such excep- 
tional cases as I remember_d to have found boarded out 
in homes and circums‘ances which I considered suffici- 
ently satisfactory for me to leave them there without 
recommending their removal. The result has shown that 
in every case but one the boarding-out system was not 
able subsequently to deal with them; that the boys had 
been returned to the Guardians, and the girls turned 
over t> the care of the Metropolitan Association for 
Befriending Young Servants. There were a few cases 
into which I inquired besides those which I have given, 
and about which I have been able to obtain no informa- 
tion; they would appear to have been lost sight of. 


Epileptics. 
Cases as Instances. 


Fortunately, comparatively few such cases have come 
under my official inspection, but there can scarcely be 
any question that they require that constant super- 
vision and medical treatment which is impossible in 
ordinary cottage life, and in ordinary elementary schools. 


Winifred C——, fourteen or fifteen. Chargeable to 
Islington, boarded out by the G—— Committee, 
Sussex. 

A fine girl who developed epilepsy only last year when 
she was about fourteen or fifteen. She was with a kind 
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old woman, but after the fits came was not able to attend Miss Marian 


school, or go about alone. Her foster-mother, who was 
crippled with rheumatism, could not go out with her, 
and when she went out, it was in charge of an idiot young 
man, of nineteen or twenty, who had been privately 
boarded out in the same house, and was there now on 
out-relief. She was taken from time to time by her foster- 
mother to the Epileptic Hospital in Queen’s Square, the 
Guardians paying the expenses. A few days before my 
last visit, in the late autumn of 1903, they were returning 
home from the station in a spring cart, when she was 
seized with a fit on the way, and would have fallen out 
if they had not, fortunately, picked up the school-master 
on the road, and he held and prevented her from falling. 
She was removed to Lady Meath’s Epileptic Home at 
Godalming on my recommendation. 


George M——, fifteen, boarded out at 8., Essex. 


I had taken a lodging in an ordinary labourer’s cottage 
as a centre for my inspections, and one of the ladies asked 
me if I should object to the boarding out of an epileptic 
boy from London in the same house, as a lady with whom 
I was also acquainted in London had kindly offered to 
pay for him for the sake of the country air, and hoped 
that employment might be found for him in the country. 
This boy proved a perfect plague. Owing to his fits, he 
had never been sent to school, and could not read or 
write or amuse himself in any way. He played one tune 
on a penny whistle all day, found the country insuffer- 
ably dull, and howled and lamented all day at the absence 
of shops, etc. He tried to run away two or three times, 
and ended with such insubordination and rudeness that 
my landlady (a quiet, timid woman) refused to keep him 
any longer, and he was returned to London, 


This case, although not under the Poor Law, may be of 
use, as I spent at least a week in the same house where 
the boy was boarded out, 


This case is given at further length in the extract ap- 
pended from my annual Report for 1898-1899. 


In summer, epileptic and feeble-minded children 
should not be boarded out, but taken care of in special 
institutions. As to the ques.ion whe.h2r such institu- 
tions should be under voluntary management, and 
supported by charity, or whether they should be under 
the management of public bodies and suppor.ed by the 
rates or taxes—it is, no doubt, desirable that charity 
should undertake this work, while voluntary manage- 


“ment is probably the bes. But the extent of the work 


is far beyond the powers of charity and volun'ary worké 
The number of the feeble-minded epileptics is far too 
great. Every one who has organized much voluntary 
work and collected voluntary funds will agree with my 
own experience, that it is always the same devoted 
persons who give their time, trouble, and money. We 
cannot go on drawing upon them for ever. 


The feeble-minded and epileptics to be dealt with on 
a sufficient scale mu't come under the care of pubilic 
bodies, and be supported, at least to a great ex'ent, by 
public monies, and of course such institutions should 
come under Government inspection. 


Epileptics and feeble-minded should not be mixed. 
Where there are not a sufficient number in one place to 
classify them separately, they should be sent to some 
central institution for a larger area. 


It would be impossible for the Guardians of every 
Union, especially small country Unions thus to deal with 
the comparatively small number of cases coming under 
their control, or chargeable to the Union. It is a question 
for a larger area. Several large Unions might combine 
as some of the Lancaster Unions have. But when this 
plan is not practicable or desirable, the County Council 
would seem to be the most suitable body, being already 
the Education Authority, so long as the administration 
is entrusted to a committee on which outside members 
are co-opted, and the membership of a certain number 
of women made compulsory. 
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Locat GovERNMENT BoarD ReEportT, 1888-89. 
Extracts from Miss Mason’s Report. 
Nottingham Committee. 


“A less satisfactory case was that of a girl of about 
thirteen, of dull intellect, who had been about three 
-years with a gardener and his wife. The poor woman 
had been parelyzed for two years, was only just recovering 
enough to be able to walk slowly with a stick, and had 
completely lost the use of one arm and side. She had, 
besides, a delicate boy of five, a baby six weeks old, 
not likely to live, and put out to nurse with a neighbour, 
as she could not so much as hold it herself. A neighbour 
also came in to help in the housework. The foster mother 
was, of course, able to do nothing for the boarded-out 
girl, and appeared to be keeping her as a servant to 
wait upon herself and household. This is the only case 
I have ever met with where I have heard a child address 
its foster mother as ‘Ma’am.’ The woman’s illness and 
troubles appeared to have made her irritable, the girl 
seemed much afraid of her, and was depressed in manner. 
She was outwardly fairly clean and tidy, but underneath 
her skin was black with dirt of long standing. From 
the age of eleven to thirteen this girl, whose want of 
‘intelligence demanded additional training, had been left 
“not only without any motherly care, such as it is the 
object of the boarding-out system to provide, but 
had to wait upon and perform domestic services for a 
paralyzed woman. That the woman was greatly to be 
pitied did not alter the fact’ that the home was unsuitable. 


Lindfield Committee (Sussex). 


“Discharged lunatics were also boarded-out here, 
-and situations afterwards found for them by the same 
benevolent persons, on behalf of the ‘ After-Care Associa- 
tion for Poor and Friendless Female Convalescents on 
leaving Asylums for the Insane.’ In such cases the cure 
is not always certain nor permanent.” 


Loca, Government Board Report, 1891-92. 
Extract from Miss Mason’s Report. 


Letter to Miss Mason from Member of Boarding-out Com- 
mittee, dated 22nd July, 1891. 


“© One thing should be impressed upon (boarding-out) 
committees, viz., the importance of placing a girl who 
‘is weak-minded in a home. This would have saved 
“Louisa A. ; you will remember her at B. She has written 
sto her foster mother, and we are trying to get hold of her,’ 


With the views here expressed . . . . as to Homes for 
feéble-minded girls, I entirely agree.” 


= 
= 


Loca GovERNMENT Boarp Rerort, 1892-93. 
Extract from Miss Mason’s Report. 


“The case of feeble-minded girls is a subject which has 
lately attracted the attention of practical persons, especi- 
ally of ladies, and some Homes have been recently estab- 
lished expressly for their reception. Girls of this class 
may be possessed of enough intelligence to work, some 
of them even to earn their living, under direction and 
control ; but they are so far deficient in intellect as to be 
unable to take care of themselves, and become an easy 
prey to unscrupulous persons. Nothing could be more 
dangerous than a system of boarding them out; for 
ordinary working persons have neither the time nor 
the means to give even their own children the constant 
care and watching which they require under such cir- 
cumstances. I could give instances of the unhappy fate 
which has befallen the daughters of respectable working 
people, in no way to blame in the matter. Moreover, 
it is too much to expect of foster parents to become fond 


of feeble-minded children, or even exercise the ex: 
tional patience required towards them; and I do not 
find such children well treated as a rule.” 


LocaL GOVERNMENT Boarp REpPoRT, 1893-94. 
Extract from Miss Mason’s Report. 


“T continue to find that feeble-minded children, 
whether girls or boys, are not well treated by foster-parents 
as a rule, and I am more opposed than ever to boarding 
them out. One of the chief objects of the boarding-out 
system is to give the children the benefit of fresh, country 
air. As I have before shown, labouring people have 
not the time or means for locking properly after their 
own daughters if of feeble intellect, and cannot attend 
more to foster-children than to their own. Working 
people cannot themselves take their children always out 
to walk or play, and have no one to send out with them, 
Feeble-minded girls must, therefore, ether stop at home | 
without fresh air, or go out to play in fields or lanes 
unprotected, and without enough sense to be able to 
take care of themselves. One girl, partly deficient in 
intellect, was assaulted by a grown-up foster-brother last 
year. 


The establishment of special institutions for the care 
of feeble-minded girls has been of the greatest value ; 
and I have had the satisfaction of knowing that several 
such girls whom I found boarded out have been removed 
to such institutions on my recommendation. I hope 
that there may some day be similar mstitutions for boys. 
In an account of the Massachusetts, U.S.A., School for the 
Feeble-minded, both boys and girls, established as far 
back as 1847, the writer says, ‘the boarding-out system is 
never adopted.’ (The italics are mine.”’) 


LocaL GOVERNMENT BoarRp REPORT, [894-95, 
Extract from Miss Mason’s Report. 


““T have had fresh evidence of the inexpediency of 
boarding cut children of feeble intellect. For imstance, 
I found one such boy nearly sixteen years of ageunkindly 
treated, and so far from his mind having beem improved 
by association with others, a boy of thirteen or fourteen 
boarded-out in the same house from another union, 
appeared, in his constant companionship, to have almost 
lost the use of his own speech. It was almost impossible 
to understand him; but I found that he could speak 
quite plainly when encouraged, and made to do so, The 
committee could not find employment for the boy who 
was deficient, and he had tc be returned to the workhouse.”* 


LocaL GovERNMENT Boarp Report, 1895-96. 
Extract from Miss Mason's Report. 


‘‘T am as strongly as ever against the boarding out of 
the feeble-minded. It is next to impossible that work- 
ing people can give the time necessary for taking care 
of their own children if feeble-minded, and unreasonable 
to expect that they should do more for their foster children 
than for their own. 

Feeble-minded girls, especially, are exposed to peculiar 
dangers, and they are best dealt with in small institu- 
tions. Some of them can be trained enough to make 
them useful ; some not ; but all require special shelter and 
protection, and some of them for life. 

No homes for boys of feeble mind have as yet been 
established ; but one is in contemplation.” ae 
Locat GoveRNMENT Board Report, 1898-99. 

Extract from Miss Mason’s Report. 


‘“In former reports I have drawn attention to the 
dangers of boarding out feeble-minded or epileptic 
children, and the need of special institutions for them, 


: “him, 
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Last year my views were strengthened by a personal and 
most disagreeable experience. I had taken up my own 
quarters in a cottage in order to inspect an out-of-the-way 
country district. One of the ladies of the committee 
asked if I should object to her boarding out in the same 
cottage an epileptic boy of about fifteen from London. 
A charitable lady had undertaken to pay 8s. a week for 
him. I agreed; to my cost. The boy was thoroughly 
‘spoiled by his parents, who had allowed him to do as he 
pleased on account of his infirmity, and who appeared 
to have had no control over him. Whenever I happened 
to be in the house I was called in every five minutes by 
my landlady to make him obey her, and the vayious 
methods he employed for defying and tormenting her, 
and disturbing me in my work, were quite ingenious. 
Nor had he much else to do; for, not having been able 
to attend school regularly, he could not even read, nor 
amuse or employ himself in any way. At last his conduct 
became so outrageous that my landlady declared she 
could not keep him another hour, and that as to the 8s. 
a week, £8 would not pay her for looking after 
I took him in charge while she ran to the lady, 
and he was at once sent. back to London under the care 
of a man-servant. My landlady, a delicate and timid 
woman, quite incapable of controlling this boy, was worn 
out and terrified by him; a vigorous one would probably 
have been exasperated and beaten him. These are the 
two alternatives to be expected in boarding-out such 
cases. 


It is now generally recognized that special training and 
qualifications are needed for teachers undertaking the 
education of these classes of children in schools, and surely 
their home influence and training is of as much importance. 
It is inconsistent to require special qualifications in the 
school teachers and to leave the child at home to the care 
of persons who, however respectable, have no special 
training or qualifications for dealing with them, and whose 
own home duties do not, as a rule, leave them enough 
time for it.” 


Locan GovERNMENT Boarp ReEport, 1900-01. 
Extract from Miss Mason’s Report. 


“During the past year the need for special homes for 
children of feeble-mind has been again greatly felt. I 
have repeatedly insisted on the unsuitability of such 
eases for boarding-out, and have had further fresh ex- 
perience in support of this view. I have found several 
cases where children, not idiots nor imbeciles, but of 
feeble-mind or of not normal intellect, were boarded-out 
in homes of whose selection in the first instance there was 
no ground for complaint; yet I found upon all these 
children distinct marks of a stick; and the result of my 
investigation in every case was that they had been beaten 
by their foster parents, who had been exasperated with 
their troublesome ways, or with the impossibility of 
getting them to understand and carry out work expected 
of them. Such cases require the care and patience of 
specially trained persons who deliberately give up their 
lives to the purpose and know what they have to look 
forward to. It is not fair or reasonable to expect the 
first inexperienced and untrained cottager to undertake 
such a case merely because she is of respectable character 
in suitable circumstances, and happens to occupy a suit- 
able house. Least of all is it the fault of a boarding-out 
committee if they are not able to ensure proper treatment 
for the child, after having made the best selection they 
can of the home. Perhaps the strongest instance I can 
give is one under the Clifton committee, whose work is 
beyond all praise, and whose rules I have had printed, 
with the sanction of the Local Government Board, as a 
model :— 


A boy of defective intellect, aged about eleven, charge- 
able to Chippenham, was boarded out under the Clifton 
committee in the town of Bristol, in order to attend the 
special classes for such cases at one of the elementary 
schools. He was placed with a respectable couple in 
good circumstances, with no children of their own, living 
in a comfortable house with ample accommodation. The 
committee themselves asked me specially to inspect the 
home, as they had received letters from neighbours com- 
plaining that the boy was illtreated. The ladies of the 
Committee had not only visited the boy and home with 
their usual care, but had made special visits in consequence 
of these representations, and yet were unable to prove 
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the truth of any of the charges. 
the home accompanied by one of the ladies of the com- 
mittee, caught the foster parents at an unexpected 
moment, and found the boy with a canvas apron on, 
employed in cleaning the house like a servant. Upon 
examination I found a slight mark on the upper part of 
his arm, which no one but an expert would have known 
for certain to be caused by a stick, and, following this 
clue, undressed him further, and found another, as I 
expected. I took him upstairs apart from the foster 
parents, and, without allowing him to perceive the drift 
of my conversation, asked him whether he had been a 
good boy and what work he had done or left undone 
so as to deserve punishment. His answers showed that 
he had far more work to do than should have been ex- 
pected from a boy of such feeble mind and body, and that 
he had lately been beaten for not cleaning the sink pro- 
perly. On returning to the foster parents they corrobo- 
rated the boy’s statements by complaining that he was 
“no use,” and that they could not get him either to work 
properly or to remember what he had to do. They 
seemed to think that he was placed with them for the 
sole purpose of the use that could be made out of him.” 


1986. (Mr. Dickinson.) Are those the details of 
feeble-minded children and of persons that you have in- 
spected under your boarding-out work ?—No, these are the 
volumes of my ordinary work. I do not inspect feeble- 
minded children specially. It is only now and then I find 
a feeble-minded child boarded out. The Local Govern- 
ment Board discourage the boarding-out of feeble-minded 
children. When I find one, as I usually do, in unsatis- 
factory circumstances, we almost always have it removed 
at once. Therefore it is only a certain proportion of these 
—a very small minority of the cases that I have here— 
that are feeble-minded. 


1987. I notice you say that the number of feeble-minded 
that you have discovered boarded out are few ?—Yes, 
comparatively few. I am not an inspector of feeble- 
minded, 


1988. Have you followed up those cases of feeble-minded’ 


that you have marked ?—The bad cases I have had re- 
moved at once, therefore I have not followed them up. 


The good cases I followed up for your information: 


just lately—those which I thought the most satis- 
factory cases. The result has been, I find, that only one 
of those that I have given you is still in the home where 
I found him, and doing any good. Heisable todo alittle 
work ; the people are kind to him. He is on non-resident 
relief. The Guardians have had to undertake the whole of 


the rest of the boys, and the Metropolitan Association. 


Accordingly I visited Miss Marton 
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for Befriending Young Servants has had to take charge- 


of the girls, as far as I can ascertain. 


1989. A good many of those feeble-minded that you. 


have discovered boarded out, have now become adults 7—- 


Yes, 


1990. There is no means of following them ?—I have- 


followed some particular cases for your information. I 
could not follow up the children after they leave, but I 
have followed up those few for you, and I have given you 
the results. My isformation has been obtained from 
the Guardians and the Metropolitan Association for 
Befriending Young Servants, not from the Boarding-out 
Committees, 


1991. You do not give us any general results of the 
numbers of these ?—I cannot give you the numbers with- 
out searching these books. You can see that that would. 
take a good time. 


1992. In these particular cases that you have men- 
tioned I do not notice that they went to the bad ?— 
Those particular cases are the good cases. I have not 
followed up the bad ones. I have followed up the most 
satisfactory, and I find that those that have turned 
out at all well have done so thanks, not to the boarding- 
out, but to the Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants, 


1993. You have found out those that have been saved 
from destruction ?—Yes. It is not my duty to follow 
them up at all. Ishould not have had the time to search 
for the number of feeble-minded cases that I have met 
with, and to follow them up. It would have taken too 
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Miss Merian much time within the limits of the time that I have had 
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notice of giving this evidence. 


1994. [notice that you say in your opinion the boarding- 
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Most inadvisable—most dangerous. 


1995. Why do you say dangerous ?—I say dangerous 
because they have not the sense to take care of themselves, 
for one reason, To give you one instance, there was a 
feeble-minded girl who was assaulted by her grown-up 
foster-brother, and then was returned to the workhouse. 
The parents cannot take care of their own children. A 
woman asked me many years ago, could I find a home for 
her daughter to be sent to? She said she would pay 
anything if I could find an institution in which she might 
be sheltered. Also because if cottagers or working people 
cannot take care of their own children, how can you 
expect them to take care of other people’s ? They are 
notkind to them, they have no patience with their stupid 
and their tiresome ways. They do not work as they 
expect them, and they cannot trust them on an errand, 
so they whack them. 


1996. I suppose hitherto they have sent them to school ? 
—Some have gone to school—not all. I have given one 
or two cases who could not attend school because they 
were tormented by the other children. 


1997. Is your boarding-out experience in regard to Lon- 
don, or the country ?—We do not board out in London. 
We only board out in the country. 


1998. So they are boarded out where there is no special 
system of education for them ?—I have only had one case 
boarded out in order to attend a special school. That case 
IT have given you at full length. He was chargeable 
to Chippenham, and was boarded out under a very good 
committee, the Clifton Committee. I should like to show 
the Chairman my notes on that one. There are the rough 
drawings I make to show the size of the bruises. 


1999. Is that the one you give on page 107 ?—It is 
Albert M.———-—I would rather not print his name. 
I can see about the stick marks quicker myself if I 
make a drawing in my note book, and I can show their 
size and shape if a question is raised. 


2000. Where is B——-—_—  ?—At Bristol. 


2001. There they have Special classes ?—I visited this 
boy in his first home. I found him beaten for not pro- 
perly cleaning the sink and doing other work. He was 
then attending a Special class in the ordinary school. 
There they said he was getting on fairly well. I did not 
see all the children that he was with because he was just 
leaving school. I also visited him in a second home, to 
which he was removed on my report. When at that 
home he was attending a Special school. There I found 
him with all sorts of defective children worse than himself, 
and cripples. I could not call it classification. 


2002. While he was in the home he seems to have re- 
ceived very bad treatment ?—Yes. in his first home. I 
helped to find the second home for him myself. The 
first time I inspected him I found him fairly well treated, 
but they said he was a bad boy, given to miching 
from school—very troublesome. There were continual 
disputes between the foster-parents and the school about 
attendance. The third time I found they had lost all 
patience and begun to beat him. He was removed back 
to Chippenham workhouse, and there he is now. They 
say he is able to do some work‘and help the baker. 


2003. The conclusioa you come to is, that where there 
are special schools provided it is not expedient to allow 
the children to be boarded out in the neighbourhood 7— 
No; I should provide boarding homes where they can be 
under the care of a qualified matron, who knows what 
she is undertaking, gives her life to it, and understands the 
children. I would not board them out with ordinary 
householders. 


2004. Have they those homes in Bristol now ?—No- 
I think they have a few in London, but I do not know any 
homes in other places. 


2005. Would your criticism’ extend to feeble-minded 
children living with their own parents ?—No, because 
you cannot take children from their own parents. 
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2006. A feeble-minded child with its own parents is 
very often neglected ?—Yes. If it is badly treated or 
neglected it can of course be removed. But I would not 
take a feeble-minded child from its own parents and 
board it out with somebody else. I would not be 
responsible for that. 


2007. Are there not many cases in which it would be 
advantageous to take a feeble-minded child from its own 
parents and send it to a boarding school ?—Quite so, but 
I think that would not come within the scope of the Poor 
Law. Iam speaking of children who are paid for in some 
way by the rates or by the taxes. I think the public 
should not pay for boarding out a feeble-minded child 
with an ordinary householder. 


2008. Suppose that the child’s home is nowhere near a 
special school, as is often the case in the country. It is 
impossible for the child to go from its own home to special 
classes, would it not be an advantage that the child should 
be taken somewhere else 7?—Yes, if it is placed in some 
boarding home or institution. I think the dangers of board- 
ing it out are too great to compensate for any advantage 
it may receive at the special class. Of course if the parents 
choose to board it out, we cannot interfere. But I think 
to board a child out with an ordinary householder for the 
purpose of attending a special school or class is not safe. 


2009. Where it is a question of the child living in a 
private house, you do not think it is wise it should be 
boarded out in the ordinary sense ?—No. 


2010. You state your opinion that for these persons the 
provision that ought to be made ought to be lifelong and 
permanent ?—I think so. i 


2011. I suppose you come across many cases in which 
the absence of permanent protection has been detri- 
mental ?—A great many. 


2012. I believe you know some of these homes where 
they are permanently detained ?—I know Miss Wemyss’ 
Home at Painswick—I see it every year—but Iam not an 
inspector of institutions, and I only now and then see 
one. 


2013. Do you visit any of these homes in your official 
capacity ?—No. 


2014. The Local Government Board does inspect these 
homes ?—Not unless they are certified. 


2015. They are certified, most of them ?—Yes, I think 
most of the feeble-minded homes are certified. 


2016. Who would inspect those homes ?—The General 
Inspector of the District. 


2017. Do you know anything of Miss Wemyss’ Home ? 
—Yes, not only the home, but I know all its inmates. 
They all seem to be perfectly happy. The doors are wide 
open; anybody can go out at any moment they please, 
and nobody does. I think partly for that reason, that 
they know they can go out, and also that they think they 
are earning money. Miss Wemyss pays them, if it is only 
fourpence or a penny a week, and they think they are 
earning something, and they come up to her to receive 
their weekly wage quite pleased. They are all occupied 
in some way or other. There are no hard rules. 


2018. The attractiveness of the Home does away with 
the need for the detention ?—Yes, they are perfectly 
happy and perfectly satisfied. I think there should be 
powers of detention if required, but I think it would be 
very seldom necessary to exercise them in most cases. 


2019. Do you come across epileptics ?—Very few, and 
of those that I have come across as soon as they develop 
epilepsy, either the foster parents have refused to keep 
them, or I have recommended their being returned to 
the Guardians. Now there are a few special Homes, 
but there is not enough provision either for the feeble- 
minded or for the epileptics. The last case of epilepsy 
I came across was an epileptic girl boarded-out, andsent 
out walking under the escort of an idiot young man. 


2020. What happens to the boarded out children when 
they grow up? Is it your experience that the foster 
parents adopt them ?—I very much disapprove of their 
adopting them, because that only means they want 
servants unpaid. It is very much better they should go 
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to proper service and earn their own living. All the 
good foster parents are willing they should do so. There 
are committees of ladies and gentemen under whose 
supervision places are found for them. 


2021. You have no control over them ?—When once 
they go to service and cease to be chargeable I have 
nothing to do with them. 


- 2022. When they attain sixteen ?—Before they attain 
sixteen. They go to service about fourteen or fifteen. 
I do not inspect them in their places of service. 


2023. You rather set your face against any idea of 
keeping them on ?—With foster parents. They cannot 
pay them sufficient, or give them a real opening. 


2024. I see at the end of your evidence you deal with 
the question as to whether the Guardians in the country 
Unions should deal with this question of the defectives, 
and you seem to think they are too small a number ?— 
Much too small; they could not classify them, and 
they could not provide for them. 


2025. In your long experience you have got to know 
these bodies all over the Kingdom ?—Boards of Guar- 
dians ?—I know a great many. 


2026. What would be the best plan, in your opinion ? 
—I agree with Dr. Downes. It is not for me to say who 
the authority should be, but I agree with him, it must 
be undertaken by at least no less an area than the county, 
and the county council being already the education 
authority should undertake their education. 


2027. You agree with him it ought to be withdrawn 
from the Poor Law administration ?—I think provision 
should be made for the feeble-minded by the county 
authority, because the Unions are too small to do it for 
themselves. Besides, I think they should be open to 
everybody. I agree with Dr. Downes; I think you 
ought to have them on the lines of the pauper lunatic 
asylums where those that can pay for their relatives, 
or for themselves, should pay, and the Guardians might 
_ send those who are paupers. 


2028. (Mr. Greene.) I see in your evidence that you 
said that the children of feeble-minded girls are them- 
selves as a rule feeble-minded. That is your observa- 
tion ?—Yes. 


2029. You, then point out that many of the girls go 
into the workhouse repeatedly for their confinement, and 
you are of opinion that those girls ought not to be allowed 
to go out again with the risk of returning again under the 
same circumstances ?—Yes. 


2030. You would reserve power to the workhouse 
authority or the guardians to detain them ?—Yes. 


2031. After they have had their first child ?—Yes ; 
at any rate after the second. 


2032. Would that detention be reviewable from time 
to time ?—I should think so. With most of those girls 
who come in repeatedly I think there could be no doubt 
about their feeble-mindedness. 


2033. They are not able to take care of themselves at 
all 2—No. : 


2034. Do you think if they are allowed to be out at 
all, and are not able to take care of themselves, that 
there ought to be some means of preventing them giving 
consent to acts of immorality which lead to these circum- 
stances ?—Yes, I think they should be sheltered in some 
- home-like institution. 


2035. Is it only to exclude them by detention from 
the chances of seduction, or do you think that it may 
be made an auxiliary means of preventing these conse- 
quences, if they were prevented from giving ccnsent 
to acts of immorality. Would you punish the man ?7— 
I would punish the man if I could find him, most certainly. 


2036. Would you so frame the law as to prevent her 
being able to consent to any acts that he does ?—Yes, 
but I would put her in some home-like place of safety 
where she would be happy and not wish to go out. 
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2037. Suppose, notwithstanding that precaution, some Miss Marian 


man made advances to her, would you think it a reasonable 
law that she should be unable to consent ?—Quite; I 
think it is only just and right. 


2038. And that she should be treated as though she 
were a child under sixteen ?—Certainly. 


2039. Do you know whether that opinion is widely 
held ?—I think nearly everyone holds it who has any 
experience of the subject. 


2040. They would like to see such an alteration of the 
law ?—I do not know anyone who would not like to see 
it. 

2041. (Mr. Byrne.) You express in your paper as 
strong an objection to the boarding out of epileptic child- 
ren as you do of feeble-minded children ?—Yes. 


2042. That is on the ground that the ordinary cottage 
home cannot provide the requisite care and attention ?— 


Yes. 
2043. Are there many such children ?—No, very few. 


2044. Very few are even occasionally epileptic ?—Yes, 
very few. I could nct say how many I have come 
across, but quite few. Those that I have come across 
have usually been about fourteen or fifteen years old. 


2045. What control have you over the children that 
are boarded out. Can you order them back to the work- 
house ?—In my reports I can recommend that they 
should be removed either to the schools, or to some 
special institution. In the case of that epileptic girl I 
was speaking of, I recommended that she should be 
removed to Lady Meath’s Home for Epileptics at Godal- 
ming. Fortunately there was a vacancy and she is there 
now. 


2046. Do Guardians consult you ?—Yes, very often. 


2047. Your expert opinion that feeble-minded children 
and epileptics are not suitable for boarding out must be 
very well known now ?—Yes. 


2048, That would prevent there being a large number 
of them ?—Yes. I think when they do board them out 
it is because they have not discovered the feeble- 
mindedness or epilepsy in time beforehand. 


2049. Does the same objection apply to cripple child- 
ren ?—No, I do not think it does. 


2050. Have you a considerable number of cripple 
children ?—No, very few. The chief objection to boarding 
them out is that it is difficult to find employment for 
them afterwards, and that they must continue to remain 
out on non-resident relief, as a rule. Also, very few 
foster-parents would have the time or patience for the 
extra care they need. 


2051. Have you any considerable number of them 
now ?—No, very few. Where I have had them, as arule, 
they are not at all unkindly treated, for the foster-parents 
know they cannot do anything. With the feeble-minded, 
they cannot realize that what seems to be an able-bodied 
child should not do the work. 


2052. As regards cripple children your objections do 
not arise. You think boarding-out is a good plan ?— 
I would rather put them with more competent people 
and people who have more time to attend to them. I 
would rather not board them out, but, at the same time, 
I do not feel as strongly about it as I do about the feeble- 
minded. 


2053. Is there almost an unlimited supply of board- 
ing-out facilities or is the limit reached ?—The limit is 
not reached, if there were anyone to start’ fresh com- 
mittees and fresh homes. The present accommodation is 
quite full. There is room for very few more children 
under the present committees. We have not quite 200 
committees, and we have hundreds of children waiting 
to be boarded out. 


2054. The homes are only discovered by energetic com- 
mittees ?—Yes. There are other reasons why we cannot 
find more homes. One is, wages have risen and comfort 
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Miss Marian so increased since the limit was laid down of 4s. a week 


that the people are too well-off to want to take them. 
There is another reason why we cannot get fresh com- 
mittees started, and that is, that they have to advance 
the last month of the quarter’s payment. It is not 
everybody who can afford to do that. 


2055. Are there many blind children boarded out ?— 
No, we have none; I do not think we should board them 
out ; they would be sent to blind institutions. 


2056. Of course the blind institutions are not common 
in some parts of the country ?—No, we can send them 
anywhere ; there is no limit of distance, I do not think 
they are kept in the workhouses; I think they are all 
sent to blind institutions. Of course, the workhouse 
inspectors will tell you that better than I could. 


2057. With regard to the desirability of having powers 
of detention over feeble-minded young women who get 
into trouble ; you said that they might be detained if they 
came twice into the maternity ward: surely some of 
those children will have been known from their youth to 
the Poor Law authorities—some will have been in the 
Poor Law schools ?—I was referring to feeble-minded 
girls who come into the workhouse from their own homes 
for their confinement—girls brought up by their own 
parents or friends. As to children brought up under the 
Poor Law, I should detain them from the beginning. 


2058. That is what I wanted. The knowledge of the 
capacity and disposition of a girl or a boy that the 
school-mistress gets, over a term of years, must be very 
great ?—Yes. 


2059. It would enable such a child to be certified as a 
person unable to take care of herself ?—Yes. 


2060. With regard to such persons do you think any 
change of the law is desirable ?—Yes. 


2061. Supposing in a Poor Law school there was a girl 
who was fourteen who might go out to a situation, and if 
she were extremely lucky and got with good people, be 
able to maintain herself, but if she got with vicious people 
would get into trouble; do you think the law should 
make any provision for such a girl ?—Yes. 


2062. In what direction ?—Homes. I do not say 
exactly like Miss Wemyss, because I think her personal 
influence is unique ; it is that which keeps them. But I 
think small Homes on the same lines, where they would 
be kindly treated—they might be taken in for life, and 
made to work. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: © 


2063. Many of them could work well in an institution ? 
—Yes, many of them are very strong and able-bodied 
and could do useful work. 


2064. Some guardians have their own inspectors of 
girls who have gone out to situations ?—Yes, but very 
few. 


2065. Would that sort of occasional inspection be any 
use to save a girl getting into trouble, or a boy sinking 
into drink and degradation ?—I think on the whole 
that children are best looked after by societies such as 
the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants, which looks after them in London, or the 
Girls’ Friendly in the country. I think they do it well. 


2066. These associations have local habitations where 
people can betake themselves when they are in trouble ?— 
Yes. 


2067. Do you think that an essential feature ?—Yes. 


2068. An occasional visit to the employer asking how 
the boy or girl is getting onisno use ?—Itdepends. Itis 
excellent as the Metropolitan Association carries it on 
by means of those visits. There is a most careful registry 
of girls, and they are thoroughly looked after. They find 
places for them if they lose them, and they have Homes 
to which they can go between places. The Girls’ Friendly 
doesitlocally. According to the local branch it is more or 
less well worked. 


2069. (Dr. Dunlop.) Could you indicate to me the 
number of children that you have to inspect annually ?— 
In England there are a little under 2,000 boarded out 
beyond the union, and there are now three inspectors. 
There are two other ladies appointed as inspectors since 
1901. . 


2070. Can you give me any conception what proportion 
of them are feeble-minded ?—A very small proportion. 

2071. Not one per cent ?—Scarcely that, perhaps. 

2072. Will there be half a dozen in England at the 
present time ?—Yes, there will be that perhaps, but not 
in the district which I personally inspect now. 

2073. Could you tell me how many of these cases of 
feeble-minded boarded-out children you have come across » 
altogether ?—No, I should have to hunt through my © 
note-books. 

2074. If I said twenty or thirty would that be a reason- 
able number ?—No; a very great many more than that, 
considering the thousands of children I have inspected 
during my twenty years’ official appointment. 
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Precis oF EvIDENCE PUT IN BY Batpwyn Fiemina, Esa. 


The information I am able to place before the Com- 
mission has been gained during my experience under the 
Poor Law Board and Local Government Board, since my 
appointments as an Assistant General Inspector in 1868, 
and as full Inspector, 1872. During that time I have 
served in various parts of England and Wales, and have 
necessarily seen much of the working of the Poor Law asit 
afiects the mentally afflicted who are destitute, or of in- 
sufficient means to provide for their independent main- 
tenance. The Commission will understand that I have no 
claim to speak either as possessing medical knowledge 
upon questions of insanity, or as an expert in the treat- 
ment of imbecile or feeble-minded persons. 

I would also remark that my observation has practically 
been limited to pauper cases, or cases which have been 
treated by the Poor Law Authorities for the reasons stated 
in the earlier portion of this minute. 


1.—Desirability of Further Power of Detention. 


I do not know that I can explain this better than by the 
accompanying extract from a report made to the Local 
Government Board in 1904:— 

“ My attention has been drawn during the last year to 
several very sad cases of girls who, without being insane, 
are so defective mentally as to be unable to take care of 
themselves outside the workhouse or some kindred in- 
stitution. 

“In C. workhouse a girl, D. F., aged twenty-five, had 
come into the workhouse to be confined. She was 
physically and mentally defective, but the medical 
officer could not class her as insane. She had no idea 
what to do with her child, which was a poor, undersized 
little object. The matron had managed to keep it alive, 
and if it remained in the workhouse it would very likely 
continue to live. There was no power to retain the 
mother against her wish, and it was stated that she 
would probably leave the house as soon as the child was 
strong enough to go out. What would be the almost 
inevitable result ? That in a few more months the child 
would be dead, and the mother would again be pregnant. 

“‘Tn the same workhouse was a child, W. B., aged four- 
teen. She had been sent to the workhouse with the 
consent of her parents and of the Guardians, to prevent 
her seduction. She was of unusual physical development 
for her age, and had evinced propensities which would 
have certainly led her into trouble if she had not been 
placed under restraint. She was defective mentally, but 
was not classed as insane. Unless she can be so classed 
when she is sixteen, she will be entitled to take her dis- 
charge, and the consequences are apparent. 

«Tn another workhouse there was an inmate, F. A., aged 
thirty-three. She was seduced when she was sixteen, and 
her first child was born when she was seventeen. She has 
had five children, and three of them died when babies. 
This woman is less defective mentally than the two cases 
previously referred to, but she is quite unable to protect 
herself from the danger she incurs when free from restraint. 

“These are merely samples of aclass of case with which 
every Board of Guardians is familiar, and it does seem 
a matter for deep regret that they cannot be effectively 
dealt with. 

“Tt must be admitted that a woman with all her wits 
about her, and who is merely a bad woman, cannot 
be prevented from following her bent, and from in- 
flicting wrong and expense upon society. But women 
who fail because they are below the usual gift of brain 
power, and especially where constitution is also below 
par, stand in another category, and can scarcely be held 
responsible for the evil that comes upon them. Both 
as regards themselves and the offspring they will produce 
it is of special importance that there should be the means 
of protecting them. 

‘“‘What the law does for them is insufficient. Thus, 
the girl in the workhouse can be kept until she is sixteen ; 
if the Guardians can exercise their power of adoption 
she may be controlled until eighteen, but there the power 
ends, and at sixteen or eighteen, as the case may be, she 
is free to discharge herself, and commence a career for 
which she can scarcely be deemed responsible, and which 
is morally certain to mean misery and degradation to 
herself, and the infliction of a serious burden upon others. 
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age when it is of supreme value, and that is as the law  ——— 


stands now. 

“Tt may be argued that any extension of the control 
already afforded would be an unwarrantable interfer- 
ence with the liberty of the subject. But that is merely 
a play upon words. The liberty in question here is the 
liberty to abuse liberty. Can any interference that is 
advocated be so harmful as the absence of interference 
to protect girls of the class in question? What is the 
operation of existing conditions? That the girl is 
seduced, that she may give birth to child after child, and 
that the children for the most part will die after a few 
months of miserable existence. Such of them as survive 
will probably be defective in mind and body and will 
almost inevitably be reared under conditions of vice 
and squalor which will induce the child to tread in its 
mother’s footsteps. 

*« Almost any result would be preferable to the actual 
facts as they constantly occur. 

“There could be little difficulty in framing an enactment 
which would prevent these evils, and at the same time 
would safeguard the individual from hardship. 

‘Guardians, or possibly some other authority, might 
be given a power to retain without limit of age, subject 
to restrictions which would guard against an improper 
exercise of that power, and which would enable the 
restraint to cease at any time when it might safely be 
withdrawn. 

The pity of the present situation urgently cries for 
remedy ; to save the girls, to save the public, but most 
of all to save the suffering and shame of the children. 

“The girls are not fit to protect themselves, and it 
is a farce to treat them as though they were. 

“They have been denied gifts which enable their more 
fortunate sisters to live the happy life of woman. But 
the protection they cannot give to themselves can be 
given by law. It is actually given up to the time when 
it is most needed, and then it is quite illogically with- 
drawn. 

“Ought it to be withheld ? 

“The answer seems clear—No. A well devised addi- 
tion to the present powers would be of immense service. 
It is difficult to imagine how it could do harm to anybody. 

+ would protect the poor girls from sin and shame; it 
would balk the evil desires of the seducers for whose vile 
tastes no defenceless victims are too unattractive ; it 
would prevent the birth of the wretched children whose 
presence in the world is a misery to themselves and a 
burden upon their fellow creatures; and last (and far 
away least) it would save the rates.” 

Other cases of a similar character can be quoted. 

Itis quite as important that a power of detention should 
not be limited to pauper cases, and that provision for 
the detention should be made at a non-pauper estabe 
lishment. The pauper proportion of the population 
of the country is a small one (2.4 per cent. at the end 
of last January), and the non-pauper population require 
means of protection, though in a less degree than the 
pauper proportion. 

Safeguards against the misuse of the power to detain 
would have to be so devised as to protect the interests 
of non-paupers as well as of paupers. 

So far as the dealing with feeble-mindedness, yer se, 
and apart from the question of destitution, is concerned, 
it should not be in any sense a matter for Poor Law relief. 


2.—The Need of Intermediate Institutions. 


(a) Between the workhouse and the County Asylum, and 

(b) Between the County Asylum and the costly Private 
Asylum. 

Probably (6) is rather outside the reference to the 
Commission, but (a) has direct reference to the feeble- 
minded. 

Directly an imbecile or feeble-minded person in the 
workhouse becomes too troublesome to be conveniently 
dealt with there, aneffort is made to obtain his or her admis- 
sion to the County Asylum, and in order to do this it is 
necessary that the patient should be certified as insane. 

Therefore many cases which are really feeble-minded or 
of senile decay are classed as cases of insanity merely to 
authorise their removal from a workhouse to an asylum. 
It is quite right that they should be removed from the 
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workhouses, but it is not necessary that they should be 
classed as insane, or that they should receive the 
expensive care afforded at the asylum. They go there 
because there is no other institution to which they can 
be sent. 

The primary object of an asylum should be curative, 
and of course cases of acute mania require treatment 
which can only be given in an asylum. The county 
asylums are now very congested and this is partly owing 
to the presence of the class of patient above-mentioned. 
Their treatment in the county asylums is harmful in two 
ways :— 

(1) It is more costly than these patients require. 

(2) Their presence may keep out, or delay the admis- 
sion of, cases which would really benefit by asylum 
treatment. 

It must be remembered that it is most important to 
obtain skilled treatment for brain mischief at the earliest 
possible moment after the disorder is diagnosed. A short 
delay may make the cure much more remote, and a long 
one may prevent it altogether. 

Tf there were intermediate institutions to which feeble- 
minded and harmless cases of mental failure from ordinary 
senile decay, could be sent, such institutions could pro- 
bably be conducted at a much less cost than the county 
asylums can be, and those asylums would be relieved 
of a large number of cases who can derive no benefit from 
asvlum treatment, and who are only kept in the asylum 
because there is no other place to which they can safely 
be sent. 

This class of brain disorder when it assumes a trouble- 
some or objectionable form cannot be properly treated 
in a workhouse, and the presence there of ill or dirty- 
mannered individuals is an unfair inconvenience and 
hardship to the clean and respectable inmates. 

Points for consideration under this head are :—Under 
whose charge should such institutions be placed if they 
were provided ? Upon whom should the cost of the 
provision and maintenance fall? Should all cases of 
feeble-mindedness be removed from the workhouses ? 


3.—The Hardships caused by present arrangements for the 
care and control of Imbeciles and Feeble-minded. 


Many persons are nowclassed as paupers, not because 
they are destitute, but because they are feeble-minded 
and their relatives cannot afford to pay for them in any 
available institution, and therefore send them to the work- 
house or to the asylum. 

In cases of senile decay the reproach of insanity may 
thus attach to a family, where the evil arises only from 
decay of nature and not from mental disease in the 
ordinary sense of the term. 

The feeble-mindedness may be congenital, may occur 
during childhood, youth, or middle age, or may arise from 
senile decay, but there is no adequate provision in the 
country for the reception of such cases, either as children 
or adults. 

The position of sane epileptics is especially deplorable at 
present. 

The presence of these patients in the workhouse often 
gives trouble and unpleasantness to the other inmates. 


4. The Conditions under which F eeble-minded and Imbecile 
Inmates are kept in Workhouses, and Suggestions which have 
been made as to their treatment. 


These have already to some extent been mentioned, but 
the following deserve consideration. 

It is much pressed in some quarters that Guardians 
should receive the 4s. per head* for insane persons kept 
in the workhouse. No doubt there is some hardship now. 
The Guardians may have separate accommodation and a 
special paid staff for the insane as is the case in 
many large unions. The patients may be admirably 
cared for, yet the grant is withheld. Guardians may 
therefore argue with some force that they suffer in com- 
parison with other Guardians who make no provision for 
insane or feeble-minded cases and send them off to the 
asylum directly they give trouble, and thus get the 4s. 
per head payment. 





*This grant was, I believe, first paid in the quarter 
ended Michaelmas, 1874, and came from surplus revenue on 
the Budget announcement in April of that year. The Local 
Government Act of 1838 transferred this charge to the 
county council. 
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On the other hand, if the 4s. were paid to workhouses 
generally, the inevitable effect would be to cause the 
retention in the workhouses of cases whi@éh ought not to 
be kept there. Even the present congestion in the asylums 
is preferable to the improper retention of cases in work- 
houses as was very frequently the practice before the 4s. 
grant was allowed. There is, however, the question 


‘whether a grant might not safely be permitted in 


unions where the accommodation and staff came up to 
a standard approved by the Local Government Board 
and the Lunacy Commissioners, and the further question 
whether the grant should be limited to patients certified 
as insane, or should be extended also to the feeble-minded. 
A feeble-minded case may be quite as troublesome and 
expensive as an insane one. 

The operation of the powers of detention in workhouses 
given by the Lunacy Acts is another point upon which 
something may be said, but that affects the insane more 
than the feeble-minded, and is perhaps rather outside 
the scope of my statement. 

It seems very clear that the workhouse is not the proper 


_ place for any person of defective intellect who can benefit 


from treatment, or who requires special care or mental 
nursing. ‘ i i 

One of the great hardships of the existing state of affairs 
is that no imbecile or feeble-minded person who is not 
possessed of considerable private means can obtain care 
and treatment without being made a pauper for the 
purpose. 


2079. (Mr. Greene.) I see in the statement of your 
evidence that you say it is of special importance that 
there should be some means of protecting young women ? 
—That is so. : 

2080. You point out that women who fail because they 
are below the usual gift of brain power, and especially 
where the constitution is also below par, stand in a cate- 


gory by themselves and can scarcely be responsible for — 


the evil that comes upon them ?—Yes. 


2081. Have you got any measures to suggest for giving 
special protection to such people ?—In the first instance I 
am very anxious that the protection should not be con- 


fined to paupers ; therefore, whatever authority has power 


to exercise that protection it should not be the Boards of _ 


Guardians. Boards of Guardians can only deal with the 
pauper section of the community, and the pauper section of 
the community is only about 23 per cent. of the population 
of the country, whereas all the rest of the population 


~ 


of the country where similar cases occur, and especially 


among the poorer classes, require protection of a similar 
character, if it is possible to give it to them. Therefore, 
my first point would be that I am anxious that any 
general protection which can be accorded should not be 
limited to the pauper population, but should extend to 
the general population of the country. Then it appears 
to me necessary that there should be a power of compulsory 
detention. Ido notsee how else we can get the protection. 


Of course, that power of compulsory detention should be . 


very strictly safeguarded, so that it cannot be abused, 


and probably anybody who is affected by that powershould _ 


have the right of appeal in such direction as the Com- 
mission may think advisable to suggest. I quite admit 
that any compulsory power of detention is objectionable 
per se. 


2082. Would your power of detention extend without 
the limit of age. Would you give power to detain during 
the whole of a girl’s life ?—I think I would, subject to the 
necessary safeguards against abuse. The woman F. A., 
already referred to, was seduced when she was sixteen 
and had had five children when she was thirty-three. 
Three of them died when babies. 

2083. All illegitimate ?—All illegitimate. This woman 
is less defective mentally than the two cases previously 


mentioned, but she is quite unable to protect herself 


from the danger she incurs when free from restraint. 
That points to the very interesting fact that so long 
as these women remain in the workhouse their children 
are kept alive by the care which is bestowed upon them 
at the workhouse, but when they get outside, of course, 
that care is withdrawn; the children have to share the 
hardships of life and want of attention and proper nourish- 
ment and proper care which the mother is not able to 
give them, and they very soon die. There is no doubt 
a considerable element of the very high infant mortality 


‘| 
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which may be attributed to that cause, not only as regards 


2089. That touches what I wanted to bring your Baldwyn 
the pauper population but as regards the lower stratum 


attention to. 


of the general population. There was a very striking 
instance which came under my observation at W. only 
last September. That was the case of a man called 
W. V., aged forty-eight, and he was married to a woman, 
E. V., aged forty-two. Whether they were married, or 
not, I cannot tell you, but they said they were married. 
They had a daughter E. V, aged twenty-two, and she 
had an illegitimate chiid eighteen months old. The next 
child S. V. was seventeen. She was pregnant at the time. 
C. V., another daughter, was eleven, A. four years, and E. 
one year and five months. They were all rough uncouth 
children, but they were well grown. W. V., the father, was 
deficient, and always had been deficient. E. V., the 
mother, I should consider deficient, but she was sensible, 
although she was very deaf—probably the sort of woman 
that nobody but W. V. or his type of man, would have 
eared to take up with. They had been on the road for 
many years, and have been in the casual wards on and 
off at times during the five years that the present master 
and matron have been in office there. Mrs. D., the 
matron, believes that the H. Guardians, to which 
Union they belonged, put |the two eldest girls to school, 
somewhere and they used not to accompany the parents 
on the road. The parents however, appear to have got 
hold of the girls as soon as they could after they left 
school. The W. matron believes they make money out 
of their prostitution. The eldest girl’s child was born 
shortly after she was twenty. She has only been with 
the parents during the last two years or so when they 
had been at the vagrant wards. The-second girl had 
only recently joined them, presumably when she left 
the control of the H. Guardians at sixteen. She is now 
seventeen, and when recently at W. the labour mistress 
who attends the female vagrants told the matron that 
she was pregnant and-that she stated that she was so. 
The parents appear to have got hold of her as soon as she 
left school. The whole family are now tramping together, 
E. carrying her illegitimate child about with her. The 
children are said to be healthy and well grown. There 
would seem to be little doubt that C. will share her sister’s 
fate as soon as she is old enough. ‘The father is described 
as being certainly mentally deficient. The mother is, I 
believe, physically sound except for extreme deafness. 
The first child must have been born before she was twenty. 

2084. What do you infer from the instances you have 
given us ?—That if there had been a power to detain in 
this case, W. V.; in the other case the two girls; the 
mischief would not have occurred. The mischief in all 
these cases occurs simply because there is no power of 
controlling these defective individuals. At present, 
at sixteen, every inmate of a workhouse (the general 
population outside are not protected even up to the age 
of sixteen) becomes independent, and has a right to take 
his or her discharge from the workhouse, unless it happens 
to be a child that has been adopted by the Guardians, 
in some of which cases they can keep them until eighteen. 

2085. Have you any statistics, or could we get any 
statistics to shew the effect of the girls being allowed 
to go out at the age of sixteen, in producing these illegi- 
timate children ?—I am afraid that I have no statistics 
on the point ; I do not know that there are any published, 
but I suppose there is no Board of Guardians in the 
Kingdom who could not quote such cases; and probably 
several of them. 

2086. Do you know whether the maternity wards are 
filled or resorted to very frequently in almost all Unions 
by feeble-minded girls ?—In the small country Unions 
the number of confinements annually is very small, 
but I take it that most of those cases that require 
attention during their confinements at the public cost 
do go to the workhouse maternity wards. 


2087. Can you tell how many would be feeble-minded 
in comparison with those who resort to the maternity 
wards from mere poverty and are sane 7—No, I am 
afraid I cannot tell you that, but I think it would about 
follow the average proportion of the feeble-minded to the 
population, or somewhat less. 

2088. Supposing it is not possible to pass any law 
authorising such detention as you suggest, is there any 
other means of checking the production of illegitimate 
children from feeble-minded girls ?—I do not see, unless 
a power of detention be given, that anything can go 
much further than the Criminal Law Amendment Act does. 


away from people under sixteen the power of consenting 
to intercourse. There is also a Section in that Act which 
is intended to protect adult idiots and imbecile women. 
But that only deals with attempted carnal knowledge, 
or carnal knowledge, not with mere indecency, or in- 
decent assaults, and that gives a protection to the accused 
—it throws upon the prosecution the onus of showing 
that he knew the person he so treated to be imbecile 
or idiot. I want to suggest to you whether it would 
not be possible to raise the age of consent, and hold 
that no feeble-minded woman could consent whatever 
her age is—raise it from sixteen, and say she should 
not be able to consent ?—Certainly, but it appears 
to me that there is a weak point in the Act; it 
is extremely difficult to define <“ feeble-minded ” 
unless you get somebody who is certified, and it seems 
to me that for practical purposes it might be difficult 
to get a conviction under the Act unless the offence 
were committed upon a person who was certified as being 
of unsound mind. 


2090. But for the purpose of the existing section the 
idiot or imbecile need not be certified 7?—I am not quite 
sure about that. 


2091. It would be for the jury to find whether the 
person was or was not an imbecile, and to the knowledge 
of the accused ?—But there are a great many loopholes, 
I am afraid by which an accused who really was guilty 
might manage to work through that section. 


2092. Would an amendment of that section meet 
with your approval, if it were adopted in these words, 
which would then leave it to the jury to decide whether 
the prosecutrix, the young woman, should or should not 
be protected in a similar case. I suggest to you that 
we might alter the law by using some such phrase as 
this: “The consent or acquiescence of any lunatic, 
idiot or imbecile, or of any person habitually so feeble- 
minded as to be unable to give a rational or intelligent 
consent shall not be a defence to any charge of com- 
mitting or attempting to commit any act involving in- 
decency with or upon such person” ?7—I quite approve 
of that. While we are on that point I should like to draw 
attention to one other point which has some bearing 
on the legal aspect of the case, that is with regard to these 
unfortunate cases; of course, it is extremely difficult 
to get evidence because the girl herself is not in a position 
to prosecute. 

2093. She is not a competent witness if the judge 
decides she is not ?—Quite so. In any case if she goes as a 
witness, she must be subjected to cross-examination, 
and in the hands of a clever cross-examiner she would be 
“knocked into a cocked hat,” to use a familiar expression. 


2094. Admitting that, I suggest to you that a pro- 
vision such as I have suggested in the law would of itself 
be such a terror to evil-doers as to be a preventive of acts 
that we complain of towards these people ?—To some 
extent it would be, but I do not think that would be 
sufficient. 

2095. I am not suggesting it as an exhaustive, but 
only as an auxiliary ?—There, I quite agree with you. 

2096. May I pursue it a little bit further. In cases 
within the Lunacy Laws, of certified lunatics in asylums, 
there is a statutory provision in the Lunacy Act absolutely 
disabling any patient from consenting to any act of carnal 
knowledge on the part of the officers of the asylum. 
Might not that be extended, do you think, to other 
offences besides actual carnal knowledge ?—I see no 
objection whatever. 


2097. You would protect them from any sort of in- 
decent action on the part of the officers or indeed of 
people who are not officers of the asylum ?—Certainly ; 
one appears to me quite as important as the other. 

2098. Did you attend the Poor Law Conference in 
London about a fortnight ago ?—Yes. 

2099. Did you hear a paper read by Dr. Milsom Rhodes 
on the protection of defective-minded people ?—Yes. 

2100. Did you hear the subsequent discussion upon 
it ?—Yes. 

2101. By numerous speakers ?—Yes. 

2102. Was it insisted upon by a large number of those 
speakers that some such statutory provision to prevent 
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girls from defilement was necessary ?—I think it was ; 
that was the very general opinion I think. 


2103. Do you think that it would be acceptable to the 
Poor Law Authorities if the subject were considered by 
this Commission ?—Certainly, I think that every Board 
of Guardians is anxious that additional powers should 
be given. 

2104. I mean for the law to be altered in the way I 
am suggesting ?—Yes. 


2105. To deprive the feeble-minded person of the 
power of consent to such acts as lead to the production 
of these illegitimate children ?— Yes. 


2106. Have you in your experience found that feeble- 
minded men are corrupted by able-minded women. I 
am giving you the reverse case ?—I am hardly able to 
answer that question. I do not think I have had suffi- 
cient experience to warrant any opinion that would be 
-of any value. I should think that it is highly probable 
that it is so. 


2107. If you adopted the form of words that I gave 
you for a statutory amendment, that would involve it ?— 
Yes. 


2108. As regards the detention which you suggested 
‘to us at the opening of your evidence you recommend, 
how would you deal with that power in the case of 
persons who belong to the well-to-do classes ?—I do not 
think that the power is required to be exercised so 
much with regard to people belonging to the well-to-do 
classes, because their own relations as a matter of fact 
look after them. I do not think one finds the mischief 
among the well-to-do classes except very rarely. Among 
the lower classes and these unfortunate pauper girls, it 
is unfortunately very common. Among the upper classes, 
I take it, it is very rare, because there is already power 
to protect them on the part of their parents and rela- 
tives, but there would be no reason why the power 
should not exist in regard to them if it were necessary. 


2109. But it would then have to be exercised in a way 
suitable to the environments and life of these people 7— 
Yes. 


2110. The detention instead of being in a workhouse 
or a labour colony would have to be in a private asylum 
kept by some well-to-do doctor or keeper of an asylum ? 


—Quite so. 


2111. As regards the life of illegitimate children that 


are born from these feeble-minded people, have you any 


statistics to show whether they live long, or whether they 
die early 7?—No, unfortunately, I have no statistics, and 
I take it they would be very difficult to get, because you 
would have to trace cases during a long series of years, 
and it is not at all easy to do so, but in the cases which 
have come under my observation, where the woman has 
had several children my impression is that a very consider- 
able proportion of them die very young for the reason 
which I have stated, that is,a few months after they leave 
the workhouse. Whilst I am on that point perhaps you 
would allow me to refer to a point which has some bearing 


‘upon that portion of the subject, and that is the present 
position of the Bastardy Law. You are aware that, 


if the mother will not prosecute, and there is evi- 
dence of paternity, the Boards of Guardians can obtain 


-a bastardy order against the putative father, but in the 
present state of the law that is absolutely useless, for 


this reason, that if the girl discharges herself from the 
workhouse the next day, the order lapses ; it is only of 
effect during the chargeability of the child. So that 
supposing a woman is reluctant to get an order against 
the father, and the guardians get the order, the father 
may come to her the next day and say, “ Here is 10s., 
you come out for a day or two.” She goes out, Directly 
she is out of the workhouse the order has lapsed, because 
the child has ceased to be chargeable. If she goes back 
the next week the Guardians would have to begin de novo 
and get a fresh order. That performance might be re- - 
peated indefinitely, if evidence could still be obtained. 


2112. Is there not a power in the Bastardy Act to 
enable the justice to make a sum of money payable to 
some other person than the mother, or is that only under 
the cireumstances of her being lunatic or in prison ?— 
The general power that I referred to was the power that 
was given to the Guardians to obtain an order really to 
save the rates from the cost during the chargeability of 
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the child. Directly that child ceases to be chargeable 
the order lapses. 


2113. What would you suggest ?—That where an 
order of that kind is made the order should remain 
in force as against the father, notwithstanding the fact 
that the child ceases to be chargeable to the union. 


2114. Who is to get the advantage of that ?—The 
mother would then be able to get the payment when 
she left the workhouse, and the Guardians if she 
returned there. Now, the father can defeat the 
object by getting the mother from the workhouse even 
for a day. Directly she is discharged the order lapses. 
If she return to the workhouse, the Guardians have to 
proceed again. As a matter of fact, the object of that 
power has been absolutely defeated by the conditions 
under which it exists. I do not think I have ever known 
a case in which the Guardians have proceeded to get a 
paternity order. 


2115. I am only looking at it from the point of view of 
the bastardy resulting in connection with feeble-minded 
girls. I dare say you will bear me out that the Guardians 
must be in a very difficult position as regards get.ing an 
order in the case of a feeble-minded woman ?—Extremely 
difficult. 


2116. Because the mother being unable to testify in 
court, there would be no chance, or hardly any chance, of 
getting evidence in chief or corroborative evidence of the 
main fact ?—Quite so. 


2117. The admission of the defendant would be about 
the only evidence possible ; which he is not likely to 
make ?—No. I have a striking case here about the 
death of the children. It is the case E. S. in the W. work- 
house when I was there last December. She had had five 
illegitimate children. 
fifth illegitimate child just born; of the four born pre- 
viously two were born in the workhouse and two outside, 
but all four were dead. :: 


2118. What age was she ?—I do not know her age, but 
I think she was a woman of about thirty. 


2119. How long had the children lived ?—That I am 
afraid I cannot answer, but none of them could have lived 
more than a very few years. The two last ones not 
more than a year or two—two or three years at the 
outside. 


2120. They would only be a very short time a burden 
on the rates ?—Yes. She only went into the workhouse 
for her confinements. As soon as she had been confined 
she went out again with her family, as so many of these 
cases do ; they are not permanently chargeable. 


2121. Are most of the girls in the maternity wards 
feeble-minded girls,who resort to the maternity ward very 
young ?—I can hardly answer, but I should think that 
unprotect2d feeble-minded girls would as a rule begin 
very young. It is an unfortunate fact that a good many 
of the feeble-minded, male and female, have very erotic 
tendencies, and begin very early. 


2122. (Mr. Dickinson.) I understand, whilst you say 
the amendment of the Criminal Law Amendment Act in 
the direction Mr. Greene suggested would be an assistance, 
it would not be a complete remedy ?—No; it would be a 
great help no doubt in its own direction, but I do not think 
that it could do what is desired without the power of 
detention ; I look upon the power of detention as the 
most important preventive. 


2123. I suppose you agree that the detention in those 
cases must be permanent detention ?—I would not say 
necessarily permanent ; I would safeguard it by a power 
of appeal, and I would give Guardians power to discharge 
as they have under the Lunacy Act, if they think it safe 
to discharge a person whom they had detained in case he 
should improve as he goes on in life. 


2124. But so long as a case is a bona fide feeble-minded 
case, you would make that power of detention permanent? 
—I would enable them to keep the case so long as they 
considered it necessary in the interests of the individual 
case. 

2125. You mentioned that a girl in the workhouse can 
be kept there until she is sixteen years old ; if the guardians 
exercise their power of adoption she may be controlled 
until eighteen. Would you explain what that power of 
adoption is ?—Under certain conditions which are laid 


She was in the workhouse with her — 
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down in the Act giving the Guardians that power, if the 
child has been ill-treated by the parents, if the child is 
living with parents who are likely to bring it up to evil 
purposes, and in certain other circumstances of that kind, 
which are all described in the Act, the Guardians may by 
resolution adopt that child, that is, take it out of the 
custody of the parents, and take it into their own custody. 
That only has to do with children under the control of 
Guardians. 


2126. Would that power have operated in the case of 
the daughters of that man you mentioned ?—If they had 
been in the workhouse, the Guardians could probably 
have used it. 


2127. If once he had come into the workhouse, the 
Guardians could have seized his daughters and kept them 
against his will until eighteen ?—Yes. 


2128. On the ground of their feeble-mindedness, or 
some other ground ?—No, that is not confined to feeble- 
mindedness at all ; that is a general power which is given 
with regard to parents who are bringing up their child- 
ren under evil conditions—a power which is given under 
the Act. I have not got the Act before me, and I cannot 
quote all the conditions, 


2129. I suppose it would not include a case of a child 
who was feeble-minded who was affectionately treated 
by its parents ?—No, not at all; it is only in cases of 
ill-treatment, or where the child is likely to be badly 
brought up. 


2130. Would there be any objection to extend that 
power to cases where the child is mentally deficient ?— 
I do not know. It is a very strong power to have 
been given, and a great many of the feeble-minded child- 
ren are extremely attached to their parents and their 
parents are extremely attached to them. I think it 
would be a very hard thing to say that there ought to be 
a compulsory power to remove a feeble-minded child 
from the care and control of an affectionate father and 
mother simply because the child is feeble-minded. If it 
were shown that the parents could not bring up the 
child as it ought to be brought up and could not do what 
was necessary for its well-being, the power would be a 
valuable one, and I should like it to be given, but I think 
it should be limited to cases of that sort. 


2131. That would very much limit your proposal of 
detention. If persons are only going to be detained whose 
parents wish them to be detained, may not you very much 
restrict the usefulness of it ?—No. I am afraid I have 
not made myself quite understood. Any girl who is under 
the cireumstances which have existed in the cases that 
Ihave quoted no doubt there ought to be power to detain, 
whether her parents wish it or whether they do not wish 
it, but those are girls in workhouses. There may be a 
few special cases receiving outdoor relief, and I should 
give a similar power with regard to the case receiving 
eutdeor relief, certainly. I understood your question 
referred to a general power to be given over the whole 
of the population of the country, that is the high class, 
the low elass and the middle class. 


2132. You would now rather limit it to the cases in 
which the mischief has already accrued. They would 
hardly be in the workhouse until that had happened ?— 
A considerable proportion of the cases are actually brought 
up in the workhouses, and take their discharge when they 
are sixteen. That is what I want to prevent, chiefly. 


2133. I understood you to say somewhere in this state- 
ment that you do not suggest limiting this power of what 
you eall protection to the paupers only ?—I am most 
anxious that it should not be so limited ; I want it for 
the general population of the country. 


2134. Then the restriction that you have mentioned 
just now would not quite apply, would it. If you are 
right, as I am inelined to think you are, that this power 
should be extended outside the operation of the poor 
law, then you cannot say that you would only apply it 
to the cases who come first of all under the Poor Law ?— 
No, I am perfectly willing that the power should be given 
in every case where it can be shown the parents are not 
in a position to look after the children properly, and where 
proper Institutions are available. 


2135. You would limit it to that ?—yYes. 


2136. Amongst the poorer classes there must be a great 
many people who keep their children under such con- 
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ditions that, although they have great affection for them, 


Baldwyn 


when they are defective they get into difficulties ?—There /enung, Esq. 


I quite agree with you. I think (and I have had some 
experience on this point) that the feeling of the lower 
classes is that where it is necessary for the good of the 
child to part with the child, in the majority of cases they 
are willing to part with the child, and however much the 
mother may love the feeble-minded child, if she knew that 
by parting with it she would get it cared for and educated 
in a way she could not do herself, she would be quite 
willing that the child should go. 


2137. It is the common experience of those conversant 
with these homes that the parent may be very willing 
to let the child go into a home until she is fifteen or sixteen 
years old, but the moment she becomes capable of earning 
wages the parents can get her out ?—There I should apply 
the power of detention. 


2138. Without consent ?—Yes, where the parent cannot: 
take care of the child. 


2139. In those cases the parents would say they could 
undertake for the child perfectly well ?—That would be 
a matter of evidence. I think the power must be safe- 
guarded by an appeal. To begin with, what authority 
should have the power to detain with regard to the outside 
population ? With regard to the pauper population 
we are in a condition to apply the power at once because 
there the children are under the care of the guardians, 
and there is the place in which they are—I do not say 
it is a desirable place for them—and the machinery is 
in operation for exercising the protection of the children 
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if the guardians have the power to keep them. With. 


regard to the general population the institutions are not 
in existence yet. 


2140. With regard to paupers, you would give power- 


to detain a child at whatever age, in opposition to the 
wishes of the parents ?—Yes, when the circumstances 
warranted, the detention. 


2141. You would not extend it. beyond those who 


come under the pauper classes ?—I would if it were pos- 
sible to apply it; I would give the power certainly. 


2142. You see the need for it ?—I see the need for it, 
but I do not quite see who is to apply it. For the moment 
the guardians are the authority in charge of the children 
under the poor law, and they could apply the power, but 
some general term might be used, the authority or the 
person having the control ; that might include the general 


population, and I am most anxious to get protection for 


the general population as well as for the pauper popula-. - 


tion. 


2143. In pursuance of that train of thought, you say in 
your statement: “Guardians or possibly some other 
authority might be given a power to retain without 
limit of age, subject to restrictions which would guard 
against an improper exercise of power.” Have you any 


idea as to what other authority you would contemplate ? 
—The whole question is surrounded with extreme diffi- - 


culty and the question of expense must come in very 
largely. One foresees that difficulty which will be created 
by the question of expense. If it could be arrived at 
what I should like to see would be that the county councils 
should have institutions for the care and control, training 
and education of feeble-minded children, and that they 
should be the authority who would be able to exercise 


this power of detention, subject to the necessary safe-- 
guards. 


2144. That would extend to all cases, poor law or other- 
wise ?—Quite so. 


2145. That you think would be advisable—to take them 
out of the Poor Law administration ?—I do certainly ; T 
would much rather that all those cases were not in work- 
houses. J would rather they were in institutions which 
were specially fitted for them. 


2146. I think you also say that you think it ought not 
to be in any sense Poor Law relief ?—Quite so; I think 
the question of training of feeble-mindedness ought not to 
be regarded as a question of Poor Law relief. Where those 
cases are destitute there is no reason why guardians should 
not pay for them to whatever institution they are kept 
in, but I would much rather they were not trained as 
Poor Law children. 


2147. I Suppose you would agree that at the present 
moment the practice of looking upon a Person as in receipt 
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of Poor Law relief tends to prevent parents sending their 


children to an asylum or institution ?—There are very few 
institutions, and those institutions, as they exist to-day, I 
do not think are Poor Law institutions—any of them. 


2148. I was talking more of pauper lunatic asylums. 
Everybody who is in a pauper lunatic asylum brings 
the taint of pauperism on his relations ?—That is being 
limited to some extent. Some of the county lunatic 
asylums have now paying departments in which the in- 
mates are not paupers. Dorset County Asylum has 
recently built a paying department. I think in the 
Hampshire Asylum they have a paying department. Iam 
not sure what they have at Devizes. In Dorsetshire they 
have and in Hampshire they have, I think. There is no doubt 
that there are a large number of people who are classed 
as paupers, not because they are destitute, but because 
they are destitute of the means of paying for the 
expensive treatment of their afflicted relatives. 


2149. Inotice yousay: ‘‘ Many persons are now classed 
as paupers not because they are destitute, but because 
they are feeble-minded and their relatives cannot afford to 
pay for them in any available institution, and therefore 
send them to the workhouse or to the asylum.” ?—That 
is so. 


2150. In your view the admission of a person into an 
asylum should not help any relation to pauperism—should 
not pauperise the person ?—Where they are destitute I 
think it should, but a great many of these people are not 
destitute. There are many cases in which they pay the full 
cost at the asylum, but nevertheless the inmates are 
paupers. 


2151. At the present moment a person may pay, if not 
the full, at any rate a great portion of the cost; never- 
theless he is looked upon as in receipt of pauper relief ? 
—Certainly he is. * 


2152. That you think ought to be done away with ?— 
No, only done away with in this manner, that there ought 
to be an institution, other than the pauper Asylum, to 
which a person could send his relative, if he is able to pay 
the cost. Ithink that everybody who is admitted 
to the pauper lunatic asylum must be pauperised, because 
he is maintained at the cost of the rates. 


2153. Notwithstanding the fact that thousands pay 
@ proportion of the cost ?—Certainly. You often find 
in workhouses the cost of the inmate is paid, but he 
is none the less a pauper. 


2154. Parliament has parted from that principle, because 
ordinary medical relief does not pauperise ?—That is only 
outdoor relief, and that is where it is limited to medical 
relief and medical comforts. If it carries any extras 
with it, the individual is pauperised. From my point of 
view that is a very doubtful provision. Parliament did it 
in accordance with the practice in Ireland, and it was a 
fair argument to say, ‘“‘ If it was soin Ireland, why should 
notit besoin England.” Thatisthe view thatcommended 
itself to Parliament, but,if Imay say so, itnever commended 
itself to me. The beginning of most Poor Law relief is 
the receipt of medical relief. That is the first downward 
step. A man finds he can get medical. relief without 
paying for it, and his natural independence goes. He says : 
“Tf I can get this without paying for it, why should I not 
get the rest of the things I want without paying for them.” 
I look upon medical relief as the most insidious and 
dangerous form of relief, and personally I was extremely 
sorry that Parliament passed it. 


2155. You would not extend it ?—No. 


2156. It is a little bit hard, is it not, on a poor working 
man who has an imbecile child and cannot afford to pay for 
maintaining it in the ordinary home ?—The answer is the 
very old one, “ hard cases make bad law.” 


2157. I think you said that it should not be an asylum 
but a new kind of institution ?—That is what I should like. 


2158. Can you tell me, at all, if we had this new class of 
institution, what you call an intermediate institution, 
whether there would be any considerable proportion 
of those at the present moment in lunatic asylums who 
could be housed in these intermediate asylums ?—I think 
a considerable proportion of those who arenow in lunatic 
asylums might be. , 


2159. Do you think it could be done more cheaply 
in this institution ?—I think much more cheaply. 


EVIDENCE 3 


2160. Then you would say that if we could devise a 
scheme for these intermediate institutions, although it 


might involve greater expense for the maintenance of. 


the new class of inmates, the feeble-minded, it might bring 
about a saving in the expense of lunacy ?—If you could 
onceovercome the capital outlay of providing theinstitution 
LI have no doubt that that would be so Of course, that is 
the difficulty. Upon that point I think that the lunatic 
asylums are all becoming a great deal too large. Iam not 
speaking as an expert in lunacy, because I have no claim 
to do it, but I have a very strong feeling indeed that no 
public institution ought to hold more than 1,000 inmates. 
T do not think it is possible to have the personal knowledge 
and supervision which is necessary on the part of the chief 
officers if you have an institution which holds an excessive 
number of inmates. 


2161. That is a question of expense, is it not ?—That 
is a question of expense, and the asylums have been added 
to very largely in order to take in this class of case, for 
which there was no other provision. That also prevents 
the asylums from being able to address themselves to 
their proper functions, which are curative and the care 
of acute mania. 


2162. You refer to the Government grant of 4s. a head 
for lunatics. 
the Government to contribute a greater sum than it 
does at the present moment for lunacy ?—That is a very 
difficult question to answer. I think the contribution 


which is now made is a very valuable relief to local taxa- — 


tion, and in the final report of the Local Taxation Com- 
mission they did not suggest that that grant should be 
increased—but they did suggest that it should be given 
to cases to which it is not now given; that is 3s. a 
week, if I remember aright, to certain cases in the care 
of the Guardians. 


2163. Four shillings ?—It is 4s. to the cases in the 
asylums, but only to cases in the asylums; for the cases 
the guardians keep in their own workhouses they get 
nothing. No doubt that is a hardship. Take some 
of the big workhouses in which they have lunacy blocks 
which are well staffed by special attendants, and the cases 
are very well looked after. The guardians get no repay- 
ment. If they send their cases to the asylum, they get 
4s. a head for them. A small union which has made no 
provision for them whatever does send cases to the asylum 
and gets the 4s. per head, whereas the guardians who have 


- the elaborate and expensive provision get nothing. That 


is, I think, a hardship that was appreciated by the Taxa- 
tion Commission, and they suggested that guardians should 
get 3s., less than the payment for the cases in the asylum, 
so that they should have no inducement to keep cases in 
the workhouse that ought to go to the asylum, but that 
for cases kept in workhouse establishments where the 
accommodation was satisfactory to the Lunacy Com- 
missioners and the Local Government Board, there 3s. 
a head per week should be given. 


2164. It would be quite fair for the Government to 
extend that grant to the feeble-minded if the feeble-minded 


-were brought into the cognisance of the authorities 7?— 


Quite so. 


2165. I dare say you know that this 4s. grant is not paid 
by the Government direct; it is paid by the county council? 
—The 4s. grant was first of all paid, I think I am right 
in saying, in the quarter ended Michaelmas, 1874. It 
then came from surplus revenue on the Budget, com- 
mencing in 1874. When the Local Government Act 
of 1888 was passed it was transferred to the county councils. 


2166. In a lump sum. At the present moment the 
growth of the expense falls on the county councils, not 
on the Government ?—Yes. because the payments are, 
T think, payments which come under the heads scheduled 
in the Act of 1888, and the amount is paid to the county 
councils, and through the county councils the 4s. for the 
cost of the lunatics is paid to the different local authorities 
owning county lunatic asylums. 


2167. The Government pay a sum of money which 
is stereotyped and the county council pays the 4s. a head, 
so that the increase in cost is falling on the county councils 
and not on the Government ?—That may or may not be. 
I do not know off-hand whether the amounts which are 
paid to the county councils in all cases either exceed 
or are less than the amount that they pay for the lunatics. 
I can conceive a case in which the amount paid to the 
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county council is greater than they pay out; if so, the 


—If you could get one workhouse to spare, the accom- Baldwyn 
county council would get the benefit of it. 


modation might be sufficient for the class of case you Meming,Esq. 


2168. Quite so, but the Government, dealing with the 
number of lunatics, does not assess its contribution on 
the number of lunatics; it gives a lump sum, settled in 
former years, and the actual 4s. a head is paid by the 
eounty council ?—I do not know that it gives a lump sum 
settled in former years ; it gives the revenue from certain 
sources which are scheduled in the Act. 


2169. I think it comes under probate duty. That does 
not very much matter at the present moment. Suppos- 
ing that it was arranged that the feeble-minded should be 
added to the class of persons entitled to the Government 
grant, the Government would have themselves to con- 
tribute rather than that the extension should be placed on 
this particular fund ?—Certainly; that would be my 
view. That, no doubt, was the view of the Local Taxa- 
tion. Commission. 


2170. Was that the view with regard to the 3s. ?—Yes, 
so I understand it. 


2171. It was to be a grant from the Government ?— 
It was to be paid from Imperial and not from local funds. 


2172. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to the grant you have 
just referred to, the Local Taxation Commission were in 
favour of a grant, or at any rate did not express a view 
contrary to a grant, similar to the 4s. now being paid to 
the guardians ?—Quite so. 


2173. The process which you have called Government 
grant would be the same process as that which now 
prevails ?—Quite so. 

2174. You would desire special provision for the senile 
elass—intermediary, I think you called the provision you 
would make ?—Yes. 


2175. Do you think that that provision should be as 
expensive as the provision even for the feeble-minded, 
who may in some degree be improvable, or for lunatics ? 
—No, not at all; it would merely be such provision as is 
necessary for the careful observation of the cases. 


2176. Have you any data, or has any data, to your 
knowledge, been put together, as to the cost of providing, 
say, for 100 of such persons ?—No. It is almost im- 
possible to give an estimate, because the circumstances 
vary so much in different localities. But in building 
workhouses I think it may fairly be said that a reason- 
ably planned workhouse can be built for about £100 
_ or £120 per bed. I do not think that provision for ac- 
commodation for cases of senile decay and cases of chronic 
feeble-mindedness need be more expensive than the 
workhouse provision. 


2177. You would be prepared to take that as a standard 
ot what would be required in the case of providing for the 
senile feeble-minded ?—I should. Of course, it might 
‘be a little higher, because you would want more cubic 
space. A good many of these cases are bedridden, and you 
would want more cubic space than where you had te deal 
with the able-bodied, but I think that the provision made 
in the ordinary workhouse sick ward would be quite 
enough for cases of senile decay and for ordinary cases of 
feeble-mindedness that merely want observation and 
proper nursing to prevent bed-sore, and to keep them 
clean, and details of that kind. 


2178. A proposal was made that there should be a 
combination of workhouses where in some counties the 
workhouses have practically become empty. Are you in 
favour of any utilisation of buildings fer that purpose ?— 
No, I cannot say that lam. My experience of late years 
has been limited to my own counties, which, except 
Southampton and Portsmouth, are entirely rural. Dor- 
set, Hampshire and Wiltshire have, it is alleged, a very 
considerable amount of spare workhouse accommodation, 
and it is said that it would be very easy to combine classifi- 
eation by means of workhouses ; that is, to classify the 
different classes each into a workhouse. If you do that, 
yvu bring in the element of distance, which is an ex- 
tremely difficult element. It means removing people 
entirely from their own associations and surroundings, 
which I consider a very great hardship. Certainly, as 
far as my own opinion and influence go, I should never 
favour that. 


2179. That would apply equally to the feeble-minded 
and even to these people suffering from senile dementia ? 
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are referring to. Can you get a workhouse to spare ? Can 


you get a Board of Guardians willing to take that class 14 Mar. 1905. 


of case, and that class of case only ? Can you get any 
Board of Guardians that is willing to be wiped out? I 
have never found one yet. I have tried to dissolve 
a union, but I have found I have had to give it 
up, because they would not consent to be dissolved. 
If you cannot wipe them out, you must get them to 
consent to take one particular class. If you combine by 
workhouses, would you get any Board of Guardians that 
would consent to take as their class the feeble-minded, 
the epileptic and the insane ? I do not think you would. 


2180. No, I was thinking of the matter from the point 
of view of a Union being merged in another Union, and, 
therefore, there being vacant buildings available ?—Then 
you bring in the element of distance, which to me is a verv 
serious one. The workhouses are now so placed that they 
are practically as a rule the centre of their own Unions. The 
Guardians come from all their parishes, the clergy come, 
the carriers come,there are endless sources of communica- 
tion between the different parishes of the Union and the 
Union at the centre. By that means the people in the 
workhouses are kept more or less in constant touch 
with their old associations and their old homes, and 
their friends can come and see them. The average Union 
is a centre with the Unions stretching perhaps seven or 
eight miles from the centre. That is, all within range 
of the centre, and, as a rule, in constant communication 
with the centre. Supposing you remove those people 
twenty miles away, you practically cut them off entirely 
from their own associations and surroundings. To my 
mind that is a very great hardship, and one which 
would especially affect the sick, and, I think, would espec’- 
ally affect the feeble-minded. I believe most of the feeble- 
minded who have relatives are very fond of their relations, 
and their relations are very fond of them. I think that the 
interests of the feeble-minded themselves and their rela- 
tions are deserving of very serious consideration. I do 
not think you can deal with the thing as if you had simply 
got a map upon which you were able to plan and lay 
down what you think best administratively, without 
consideration of the sentiments and feelings of the 
individuals concerned. 


2181. It is often said that the feeble-minded in the 
country workhouses do well, and that they should be 
left there; they help in the laundry, and so on. Is it 
your opinion, in the case of the feeble-minded, that you 
would leave them there ?—It is a point on which I feel 
somewhat strongly. I should divide the cases into the 
offensive and the inoffensive feeble-minded. The offen- 
sive feeble-minded I should certainly remove from the 
workhouse, in the interests of the other workhouse 
inmates, as well as in their own, but the inoffensive 
appear now to be perfectly harmless in the work- 
house. They do a great deal of useful work. I 
think it would be a_ great hardship to remove 
them, and I do not see why they should be removed. 
When I was at W. some years ago—that is a union in 
which the treatment of lunacy in Wiltshire has been rather 
closely thought out—I went into the history of the insane 
who were in the workhouse at the time, those who were 
classed as insane, and those who were not classed as in- 
sane, but who really were feeble-minded. There had 
been a considerable amount of complaint in the workhouse 
of the nuisance that certain troublesome old women were 
to the quiet and well-disposed inmates. I found five 
feeble-minded persons who were classed as of unsound 
mind—four men and one woman. The woman, M.S., 
is a senile dement of eighty-four years ; she is a chattering 
old woman, but not so bad as some of the other women 
who are not insane. She would be better elsewhere 
as regards the comfort of the sick ward, in which she lives. 
She is at the same time not nearly so troublesome in the 
ward, as are two other women, M. K. an aged woman, 
and E. P., aged forty. These are the two women who 
caused most of the discomfort in the ward. M.K. 
and KE. P., however, could not be removed unless they 
were certified to be insane, and however troublesome 
they may be in the sick wards, it would be a very doubt- 
ful course of action to endeavour to get a magistrate, an 
independent medical practitioner, and the workhouse 
officer, to certify them as insane merely because it would 
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be convenient to remove them, and it would seem very 
wrong to brand them and their families with the reproach 
of insanity because they were troublesome. The four 
male imbeciles are A. G., 70; E. B., 45; F. M., 45, and 
A. P., 29. A. G. is a most useful general handy man. 
He works in a garden and helps with the pigs, looks after 
the vegetables and turns his hand to anything that he 
is put to. The master describes him as very useful and 
thoroughly contented and happy. He is well-known 
throughout W., and is often allowed to go into the town 
for errands or other purposes. There he has many friends 
whom he meets with great pleasure, and who are 
glad to see him. E. B. goes about with the firewood barrow. 
He has a cousin in W. whom he frequently visits. In 
the workhouse he helps in the kitchen where he is said 
to be of great use and to do a great deal of work. He 
also is said to be thoroughly happy in his surroundings. 
F. M. has friends at C., and regularly goes to spend the 
day with them. Sometimes he has exceeded his leave 
and has stayed with them for the night. The Guardians 
would not object to this, except that it is doubtful 
whether there is sufficient sleeping room. He does much 
of the scrubbing in the workhouse, and again is said to 
be useful and very happy. A. P., twenty-nine, makes 
himself very useful at any work allotted to him. He 
is a keen sportsman and runs like a hare. When the 
hounds are about he loves to get after them, and within 
reasonable limits is allowed to do so... He has a father and 
mother, and periodically goes to see them. He also is 
said to have a very happy life. The master who gave me 
the above particulars says that if these four men were 
taken away from the house, the work could not be done 
without further paid labour. He says further that at 
the house they would b3 very sorry to lose them, and 
that he is sure the men themselves would be very wretched 
if they were removed from their own surroundings and 
association to an establishment where they would have 
none but their own unfortunate class for companions. 
These men work well and willingly, and are quite happy 
in their work. ‘They are no nuisance and give no trouble 
and no cause of complaint to any other inmates. The 
Guardians appeared to think that they did not want 
to get rid of them. It would be a grave hardship with 
no compensating advantage to add to the misfortune of 
insanity the pain of taking them away from their present 
happy condition of life. I have made enquiries on the 
point on many occasions and have found practically the 
same results as at W. The W. Guardians, or some of 
them, regretted that the woman M. K. above-mentioned 
was not certified as insane in order that she might be 
removed. Just this class of woman is the most trouble- 
some of all to deal with, but it could not be right to class 
her as insane because she is troublesome. Why should 
those men be taken away ? 


2182. The same with women, would you say ?—Yes, 
if they are not offensive. Directly they become offensive, 
I think they ought to be removed. They might be 
offensive merely from habit. Many imbeciles, insane 
people, feeble-minded people, have offensive habits ; 
that is, they ram their food into their mouths, and slobber 
over their clothes, wet themselve:, do not keep them- 
selves clean ; they are offensive and a nuisance to other 
people, and those ought to be removed in the interest of 
the others ; but where they are perfectly harmless it is 
different. In several workhouses I know several people 
of unsound mind who are happy ; everybody is good to 
them, and tries to make life pleasant for them. Surely 
it would be a great hardship to remove them to an insti- 
tution where they would be treated differently. There 
is that man who follows the hounds, and when the hounds 
are within range he has a good time. Why should he 
be shut up where there is nothing of the kind ? 


2183. As to these men, granting some were left in the 
workhouse, how would you judge as to who should be 
sent to some institution which would be more appropriate. 
Would you rest it upon the report of the local medical 
officer, or would you have some control by way of in- 
spection, because there must be great variation in the 
opinions that people hold on the subject ?—That would 
be so. I think the Guardians would at once remove 
anybody who ought to ke remoyed.. I have known many 
cases in which Guardians were anxious to remove cases if 
there had been some place togénd them to, but they were 
unwilling: to send them away under present conditions, 
because they did not want to further congest the 
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asylums. The asylum in Wiltshire has appea'ed to the 
Guardians no‘ to send people to them because they 
are so full; and that has been the case in the other 
counties also to some extent. 


2184. Would your remark about leaving these people 
in the workhouse apply equally to the towns as to the 
rural districts ?—I think so. 


2185. Could you say what number of feeble-minded 
you have found, reported as such, putting aside lunatics, 
say, under your inspection ?—I am afraid I can hardly 
give an answer to that question. I got out a return 
some little time ago of the epileptics, idiots, and insane 
in receipt of relief in my district indoor and out. The 
total numb>r was 889. (Tre Return was handed in. Vide 
App2 dix Papers. p. 6786, post). That is in Hampshire, 
Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and the Farnham union in Surrey. 
Cricklade, Wootton Bassett, and Swindon are not in my 
district. I have only fifteen out of the seventeen 
unions of the county. 


2186. (Mr. Dickinson.) Is that 889 in fifteen unions ?— 
No, in fifty-four. to 1. 


2187. (Mr. Loch.) That includes lunatics ?—That in- 
cludes those that are certified as insane and the epileptics 
who cannot be so certified. 


2188. Of that 889, how many are lunatics and certified ? 
—TI do not know that I can answer that question quite 
certainly ; 696 would be certified as insane, and 193 
are sane epileptics. There is a curious feature about the 
sane epileptic which it may be interesting for you to 
follow, and that is that the number increases so much 
with years. In the whole of my district, under. twelve 
years there was only one sane epileptic in receipt of 
relief. Under twenty years there were nine. Those 
were all males. Over twenty there were forty-eight 
males and fifty females. So that the sane epilepsy 
appears to grow with years, or the cases come under the 
care of the Guardians because they cannot maintain 
themselves. 


2189. Is the burden of those figures this, that the 
margin of the feeble-minded that have to be dealt with 
is comparatively small 7—It is very difficult to answer. 
There is a very unfortunate divergence of practice 
in different Unions. In some Unions they class as im- 
becile, that is they place under certificates, almost every- 
body who is feeble-minded, and in other Unions you 
will find several feeble-minded who are not classed at 
all, and who in the other Unions would have been classed, 
so that it is an extremely difficult question to answer. 

2190. Could you answer it by an impression ?—Yes. 
I should think that the proportion of feeble-minded 
who are not classed as insane is very considerable—possibly 
half as many as those who are classed. 


2191. 400 to 500 on the figure of 889 ?—I should 


think so, perhaps, bu! this is only an impression, I 
have no facts to guide me to a correct es'imate. 

2192. And that would be practically all the area under 
your supervision, including Portsmouth, Southampton, 
and so on ?—Yes. 

2193. (Mr. Dickinson.) How many Unions are there ? 
—Botween €50 and 660. The number of indoor paupers 


who are classed as insane in my dis'rict is 361, and there - 


are 50 sane indoor epileptics. There are 42 insane 
indoor epileptics. They are classed among the insane. 
There are 217 insane out-door paupers and epileptics, 
and 41 sane out-door epilep‘ics. 


2194. (Mr. Loch.) Practically taking in and out sane, 


it is 193 plus 50 ?—No, 50 indoor and 41 outdoor—91 
altoge: her. . : 
2195. That is to say, taking the present system of 


certification as at present applied, it comes to that ?— 
Yes: 


2196. Is one half of the number feeble-minded ?—No, | 


those are not feeble-minded, those are all sane. 


2197. (Mr. Dickinson.) You estimated the feeble-— 


minded at about one half of the numbers you gave before. 
Does that estimate hold good ?—Yes, that would be 
about one half of the total that are certified. I think 
there are. probably about half as many who are not 
certified, and are feeble-minded, as there are who are 
certified insane; but that is merely an impression, I 
cannot give it as a fact. 
epileptics, of course those are the ones which I think 


we, 
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misfortune. The imbeciles who are epileptic do not 
appreciate it in the same way as the sane epileptics do. 
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2198. A question arose of the limitation of age as to 
the control of guardians, and so on. Do you think that 
in any way the Children’s Custody Act is applicable ? 
Would it not be necessary, if we are dealing with this 
“matter to have an entirely new Act? I notice in the 
25th and 26th Victoria, Chapter 43, the question 
at issue is whether or not the person has deserted the 
child or abandoned it, or whether it has been brought 
up at the expense of some other person, school, institu- 
tion, or Board of Guardians. Those issues are quite 
different from the issues which we should have to con- 
sider in regard to a controlling age in the case of the 
young who are feeble-minded, are they not ?—There are 
other points which would bring the cases within the Act ; 
that is if the applicants have been convicted of cruelty 
to children. That is also a case. I think that was 
amended later. 


2199. But in the main it would be rather a special 
provision ?—Yes, and I should like to impress upon the 
Commission how very important it is that some adequate 
provision for the training of the feeble-minded children 
should be provided. At present the provision is abso- 
lutely inadequate. I was at Portsmouth the other day. 
They have got about a dozen children in the imbecile 
block of the Portsmouth workhouse simply because they 
can find no place to which they can send them to be 
trained. If the Guardians could find any place to which 
they could send them, they would send them with 
pleasure, but there is no place to which they can send 
them. They wanted to send some to Starcross, but 
those are epileptics. They have a good many cases at 
Starcross, but Starcross will not take an epileptic case. 
If a child is feeble-minded and epileptic it is extremely 
difficult to find any place which will take him. Tf, in 
‘addition, children have any defect which requires special 
nursing, such as skin disease, it is additionally difficult 
to find a place for them. As a matter of fact now there 
are a very large number of deficient children who 
certainly might be improved, who are necessarily kept 
in the workhouse because there is no place to which 
guardians, with the most willing hearts in the world, 
are able to send them. I am most anxious that pro- 
vision should be made for the children, both non-pauper 
and pauper. That is even more important than for 
adults, for the children could be done a good deal with. 
The results they achieve at Starcross are simply wonder- 
ful. Anybody who has seen what they can do with 
‘almost hopeless cases cannot come away without the 
‘most complete conviction how very sad it is that the 
provision does not extend so as to be generally 
applicable. 


2200. With regard to building an institution such 
as Starcross, or of that type, do you think there is a 
tendency to incur undue outlay on the part of the local 
authorities ?—Starcross is a private institution, so is 
the Royal Albert Asylum at Lancaster. I do not think 
there is any reason why there should be undue expendi- 
ture. I think establishments for the training of those 
children might be provided at a very reasonable ex- 
penditure. One or two probably would have to be 
expensive, because there should be accommodation for 
sick children, and children who required special physical 
attention as well as mental training. Where you have 
the combination of physical requirements as well as 
mental requirements, you get nursing and sick wards, 
resident medical attendants and details of that kind, 
which are necessarily expensive. 


2201. What would you say would be the cost of those 
in an institution of that type ?—I do not see why it 
should not be done at from £120 to £150 a bed. I am 
speaking from an impression, not from knowledge. 


2202. But you have visited a great many institutions ? 
—A great many. ; 

2203. (Dr. Dunlop.) In the first. place I rather un- 
derstand from what you haye said that the Bill you now 
suggest is a permissive one, not a compulsory one—that 
power might be given to enable the Guardians to detain 
these cases. You do not go the length of suggesting the 
compelling of Guardians to detain cases ?—No, I should be 
satisfied if the Guardians had the permissive power to 
detain, just as they have now with regard to the adoption 
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2204. Under the Lunacy Acts the guardians have more 
or less permissive powers, they are allowed to get a case 
certified and if he is certified he is sent to.an asylum ?— 
Not necessarily ; there are a great many certified cases kept 
in workhouses. 


22)5. But treated as certified cases ?—Yes. 


22)6. It is only permissive ; they seem to have a free 
hand as to what cases they get certified and what they 
do not. There is a great variation in the classes as you 
say ?—That is so. 


2297. Dealing with these weak minded people, it is 
a form of lunacy, would not you go the length of saying 
the guardians must take care of them ?—I do not think it 
would be necessary to do so. I think you would find 
that in all cases where the guardians ought to detain 
they would be very willing to detain them. I should not 
object to its being made compulsory except that the 
less compulsion you bring in the better, as a matter of 
principle. 

2208. You must know about neglected lunacy—there 
is an instructive case in The Times this morning. There 
is permissive power left in the hands of the Guardians, and 
they get rid of them as soon as they can in certain cases. 
These weak-minded, feeble-minded people will cost money. 
Certain Unions, I do not say all of them. far from it, would 
fight shy of putting the Act in force. Would not you say 
they must take on the duty ?—I do not thinkso. I doubt 
whether you would find Guardians would fight shy cf 
putting the Act in force. 


2209. Personal experience is that lunacy authorities 
do, and personal experience is that the Inebriates Act is 
in certain parts of the country a dead letter because it 
is permissive and not compulsory ?—Parliament is very 
much more willing to give permissive powers than com- 
pulsory powers. Probably I should be very much in- 
clined to agree with you. 


2210. You would agree with me but. you think that 
permissive power is more desirable than no power ?— 
Certainly. 


2211. As regards discharge I am sure in your duties 
vou have seen many, an incompletely recovered. lunatic 
discharged from an asylum ?—That is a matter over which 
I have no control whatever. Everybody knows that that 
is so, sometimes. 


9212, And the visitors have absolute power of dis- 
charge ?—That may be so. 


2213. Three visitors discharge from an asylum whether 
they are recovered or not recovered ?—The Guardians have 
the power with regard to any person of unsound mind 
in the workhouse. If the Guardians like to discharge 
anybody that is certified as of unsound mind in a work- 
house they can do so. 


2214. That introduces the permissive element in the 
treatment of insane people ?—Yes. 


2215. It is permissive whether they provide .accom- 
modation, it is permissive whether they detain them-or 
discharge them, and you would go the length of saying 
with these feeble-minded hopeless things, it is entirely 
permissive to the Guardians how long they keep them, 
and you would not make it a hard and fast duty on the 
Guardians, or whoever the authority is, definitely to retain 
these people until they are recovered ?—No. Of course, 
many of these cases of feeble-mindedness and chronic 
imbecility never will recover. As a matter of fact the 
Guardians do detain them in the workhouse until they 
either die or until they become so insane that they must 
remove them to some other place, because they cannot 
look after them. 


2216. Is there anything to gain by leaving the Guardians 
power to discharge them until they do recover or get 
so bad that they require to be removed ?—I think it 
is just as well the Guardians should have the permissive 
rather than the compulsory power. I think compulscry 
power to detain a person of unsound mind for ever might 
be a troublesome thing. It happens sometimes that 
@ person who is of unsound mind comes into money. 
Would you say that the Guardians sbould not have the 
power to discharge him to the care of bis own family 2 
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2217. Certainly, in such a case ?—I mean, there should 
be a power of removing the permanent detention if if 
were desirable to exercise it. 


2218. The point I am working on is this; there may 
be Unions which do not desire to take up this new duty, 
and they can avoid taking it up by first not supplying 
the accommodation, and secondly, by discharging the 
cases immediately. Should not that be made illegal ?— 
I have not said a new duty. I have merely suggested 
a mode of dealing with cases actually in existence and 
which are under the care and control of the Guardians— 
that they might have the power to keep them where 
they think it desirable to keep them, whereas now they 
have no such power. 


2219. But it is only permissive—it is only “‘ might” 
not “must” ?—Yes, I think the “might” would be 
sufficient. 


2220. That is not my experience ?—I do not for a 
moment pretend to put my experience against yours, 
but I am simply speaking of the experience of the work- 
house. 


2221. In visiting workhouses if you see an insane 
person not certified, what is your duty ?—Strictly speak- 
ing I have no duty in the matter, that is entirely a matter 
for the Guardians and their medical officer. 


2222. T understand you are the Government Inspector ? 
—Yes, but the lunacy inspectors go round specially to 
inspect lunatics in the workhouses. 


2223. They inspect certified cases ?—Yes. 


2224. But it is the uncertified cases ?—If they saw 
a case which they thought evidently ought to be certified 
they would suggest that it should be certified. I have 
known it done. In my own experience if I were going 
round a workhouse and saw somebody that I thought 
ought to be certified I should ask the Local Government 
Board to request the observations of the Guardians and 
medical officer upon the case—why it should not be 
certified. 


2225. That is comparatively frequently done is it 
not ?—No, it very seldom happens. I do not remember 
coming across a case that had not been certified which 
was so bad that I thought it necessary to get it certified. 
The Commissioners in Lunacy have done so. 


2226. You have given us about half a dozen this morn- 
ing —No, those were not cases that I could have said 
should be certified under the present law. I do not want 
them certified as insane, I only want power to detain 
those cases. I do not want to add to the number of 
insane in the Kingdom. I think the number of insane 
in the Kingdom is quite sufficient. I do not want the 
feeble-minded recorded as insane, but I want a special 
power to certify, to effect the detention of the feeble- 
minded without their being classed as insane. 


2227. What is the objection to their being classed as 
insane ?—Because I do not think they are insane. An im- 
becile may be feeble-minded to the extent that she cannot 
protect herself, but she may be perfectly able to talk 
to you, she may be perfectly able to do hard work, she 
may be perfectly able to go through the ordinary every 
day routine of life. and I think it would be very hard 
to class her as insane. 


2228. Where does the hardship come in ?—Because 
I do not think she is insane, and reproach attaches to in- 
sanity. 


2229. She is a person of unsound mind requiring treat- 
ment ?—No, I do not consider a person of feeble mind a 
person of unsound mind. Feeble-mindednessis no doubt, 
technically speaking, a form of insanity, because it is 
failure from lack of brain power, it may be congenital lack 
of brain power, but I should not like to have every feeble- 
minded person classed asinsane. The insane returns of the 
country would run up to an unnecessary degree. 


2230. I think you will agree the insane statistics are 
rather under-stated ?—No, Ido not think so. Ithink the 
statistics are rather over-stated. I think a great many are 
classed as insane who, years ago, used not to be classed as 
insane. I think it is hard we should have such a high 
statistic of insanity, and thst the proportion of in- 
sanity as compared with years ago is a very unfair one. I 
only want to get power of protection of the feeble-minded 
as distinct from the insane. I know from a medical point 
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of view it is a form of brain disorder, and consequently a 
form of insanity ; but I should draw a distinct line between 
insanity which amounts to lunacy, and feeble-mindedness; 
I mean for practical purposes. 


2231. Some of the cases you suggested just now are 
perfectly readily certifiable ?—Which ones ? 


2232. The V— family. There was one of them was a 
distinct well-defined imbecile ?—No, the father was of 
deficient intellect; the children are not imbecile. There 
was one I referred to who was mentally defec‘ive, that 
was the woman D.F. at C— workhouse. She had not 
been in the workhouse, she only came for her confine- 
ment; directly they got her in, it is possible she might 
have been certified. It might have been a very good 
thing that she should have been certified, but it would 
have been simply to keep her out of mischief—not that 
she was insane, although deficient. 


2233. Is not that a very good reason for certifying ?— 
Not as insane. 


2234. She was certifiably insane. You say she might 
have been certified, and there is no power in the country to 
compel Guardians to have her certified ?—No. 


2235. It is entirely permissive as to what cases they 
shall certify ?—Yes, if I had been on the Board of Guar- 
dians I should not have certified her. 
protect herself, but I donot think it is fair to certify her 
because she is unable to protect herself, from that parti- 
cular point of view. Ido not want to increase the lunatic 
voll of the kingdom. 

2236. You said with regard to the V— family one 
particular case was non compos mentis—unable to plead 
or give evidence ?—No, not that case. 


2237. At all events you described a feeble-minded 
young woman who was unable to give evidence in the 
witness box—surely she is certifiably insane—she is of 
unsound mind ?—The woman D.F. She only came 
into the workhouse for her confinement. If you had a 
case of that kind, it might be a very good thing that she 


She was unable to © 


—_ 


should be certified, but probably she had her own — 


family to live with. I should not at all have objected to 


have had her certified, had the Guardians chosen to doit. 


2238. You say there ought to be power of compulsorily 
detaining feeble-minded children when the parents are not 
in a position to take care of them ?—Yes. 


2239. Would not you add to that: “or whodonotcare — 


for them ”?—By all means. 


2240. I think that covers what you meant to say ?— 
Certainly, and further, where the parents are able to con- 
tribute towards the maintenance, it is most important that 
they should be required to do so. 


2241. There is another point; you have seen the result. 


of the institutional treatment of the feeble-minded people ? 
—To some extent. 


2242. What is your general impression about it ?— 


In the institutions which are properly designed for them, 
such as Starcross and the Royal Albert Asylum at 
Lancaster, the results are excellent, but if you treat 


them in the workhouses, the results are nil; they simply 


go on stagnating and doing no good. 


2243. Have you any chance of following them up 
after they leave—say ten years after they leave the 
institutions ?—That is touching on a very difficult point. 
As to whether they are able either at Starcross or at the 
Royal Albert Asylum at Lancaster, to turn them out 
self-supporting individuals for the rest of their lifetime, 
I am not prepared to give you statistics; but I believe 
a very considerable number of them are able to support 


themselves, and to maintain themselves in after life, 


if they get them early enough. It would be very easy 
to get those statistics, no doubt. 
and the Royal Albert Asylum people would be able to 
give you statistics as to what the outcome of their work is. 


2244. You mentioned what we speak of as the ‘“‘ White 
Slave Traffic’’—the parents living on the proceeds of 
the daughter’s immorality. In your experience is that 
common ?—I am afraid it is common. Of course 
the proportion of feeble-minded children is a very 
small proportion, taking the general population ; but with 
regard to pauper children generally, it is the commonest 
experience that parents who desert their children, directly 
the child comes of an age at which it can earn money, 
reappear and claim the child. 


The Stareross people — 
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you be in favour of those cases being directly transferred Baldwyn 


2245. You mean, earn money illegitimately ?—Illegi- 
at that age either to some institution under the county Fleming,Lsq. i 


timately or legitimately. There is no doubt where you 





have bad mothers who have lived upon the streets them- 
selves, that directly their daughters become of an age 
when they can follow the same profession they try to 
get hold of them for the purpose. I have known several 
such cases in my own experience. Then the Guardians 
miost wisely try to get them to Canada or some place out 
of the way of their relations where they cannot get at 
them. 


2246. (Mr. Burden.) In answer to Dr. Dunlop you 
spoke of cases at Starcross and the Royal Albert Asylum, 
of people being able to maintain themselves after dis- 
charge. Do you think it would be more likely for them 
to do so if employment could be found for them in institu- 
tions and such like places where some kind of control 
might be exercised ?—Please do not take me as having 
said the results from Starcross and the Royal Albert 
Asylums are unsatisfactory, because I have no wish or right 
to say that. I would rather you got the information 
from those two institutions. I think you would find the 
large proportion of the children were turned out as self- 
supporting. I knew someone who took great interest 
in Starcross—one of my late colleagues, Lord Courtenay. 
He told me the results at Starcross were very excellent. 
But how far, if the cases were traced for the rest of their 
lives, it would be found they were able to hold their own 
in the battle of life, I am not prepared to say. 


2247. Do you think the proportion would be greater 
or not ?—I do not know. I cannot venture an opinion. 
On the point to which your question was addressed 
I am quite with you. [ think it is most desirable that 
there should be institutions to which cases who cannot 
support themselves could be sent after special training, 
where, if possible, work could be provided for them— 
that is, a sort of labour colony. 


2248. We have heard of an institution where eighteen 
to twenty, or even more, laundry maids are employed 
at great expense to the rates. These might easily be 
sent to such institutions to do the work, and might do 
it equally as well as the paid officer ?—I should think 
that is a very possible opening, but that would require 
a good deal of thinking out. It would depend very much 
indeed on the local circumstances, the protection that 
could be afforded, and details of that kind. 


2249. In speaking of classification, you spoke of the 
undesirability of removing people from one district to 
another. Does that apply to children as well as to adult 
persons ?—It is difficult to give a general answer to that 
question. Where the surroundings and the parents of 

the children are bad, it is most important to remove them 
‘to a distance to keep them from those bad surroundings 
and bad parents. 


_ 2250. Suppose it were a question of training, do you 
think then it would be a good thing to remove the child 
‘to a long distance ?—I certainly should not hesitate 
to do it. We part with our children for a great part of 
their life during the period of their education. If we send 
our children away from us for some eight months in the 
year, I cannot see the hardship of the lower classes doing 
the same thing ; I never could see the hardship of that. 


2251. I think you said just now it was objectionable 
to remove feeble-minded persons from one Union to 
another, because you remove them from surroundings 
they have become used to ?—I did not intend that to 
refer to where there was the necessity of training them 
properly. With regard to adults I think what I said 
is right, but with regard to children, for the purpose of 
training, I should not hesitate to remove them to dis- 
tances from their parents where it is for the good of the 
child. 

2252. (Mrs. Pinsent.) You were describing the type 
of girl who comes in and out of the maternity wards of 
the workhouse, and gave several instances. No doubt 
it comes within your knowledge that such cases are being 
trained now in the schools for the feeble-minded, and 
that we can see these propensities beginning during 
their training in the schools ?7—Yes. 


2253. It is quite possible for us to point out in every 
elass four or five girls who will undoubtedly be girls of 
that type before many years have passed. If we 
detain them in schools up to the age of sixteen, would 


council or into a workhouse for the guardians to detain? 
—Certainly. 

2254. Those cases that we know to be such cases ?— 
Yes. 

2255. You would then be in favour of a form of certifi- 
cate on leaving school which should place them in the 
power of either the guardians or the county council to 
detain ?—Certainly, and for such length of time as may 
be necessary to effect the purpose ; either for life, or for 
such period short of life as may be sufficient. 


2256. And that absolutely irrespective of whether 
their parents are paupers, or whether they could pay 
a certain proportion of the expense of maintaining them 
in these colonies ?—Yes, quite so; but I think it would 
be necessary to ensure some protection against the abuse 
of such a power. The parents probably, or anybody in 
loco parentis should have some power of appeal if they 
want to have a child under their own control. I think 
the less interference you have with relations the better, 
unless it is absolutely necessary. 


2257. But you would make the power compulsory ; 
you would not leave it to the parents ?—I would make 
it compulsory, independent of the parents. 


2258. No doubt you have found many parents of th> 
defective girls are themselves morally bad and very 
often mentally deficient as well ?—Yes, and parents 
would want to get hold of that class of girl for a par- 
ticular purpose. 

2259. Therefore when the Defective and Epileptic 
Children Act has been put in force all over the country, 
we shall be in a position to deal with those girls very much 
better than at present, because we shall know which are 
defective ?—Quite so; but at present that Act is only 
permissive, so it is quite possible that over a good part 
of the country it will not be putin force ai all, unless it. 
be made compulsory. 


2260. You agree that as a permissive Act it is not. 
satisfactory ?—From my point of view it is not, 
because it is purely permissive. 


2261. It has failed in providing adequate accommoda- 
tion ?—Quite so, and that is a point which appears to 
me of supreme importance. I think it is the most im- 
portant point, probably, that the Commission have. 
before them; that is the provision for the defective 
children, because there you begin where you could do 
some permanent good. 

2262. You believe in having that Act made com-. 
pulsory ?—Yes, with the knowledge that is in my posses- 
sion at the present time, but I do not know what argu- 
ments there may be on the other side. My own opinion 
would be that it should be made compulsory. 


2263. Would it be very much use to make that Act a 
compulsory Act without making detention on the part 
of the Guardians also compulsory. We should be turning: 
out a great many children atsixteen. It would surely 
be hoping too much that the Guardians would take them 
straight from the Special Classes unless they were 
compelled to do so ?—That is a question which it is 
difficult to answer. It is very difficult to put compul- 
sion upon Local Authorities in regard to individual 
cases. There are so many cases in which there may be 
collateral reasons for not doing what, on the face of the 
thing, would seem to be the right thing to do. It is 
very difficult to give a positive opinion that either 
County Councils or Guardians should be compelled to 
take control which they do not wish to take. Iam quite 
with you in your object. 

2264. Do you not think it would lead to a certain 
amount of waste of public money to make an Act com- 
pulsory to provide for children up to sixteen and then 
not have compulsory powers to follow that up ?—I 
think I should take the age considerably over sixteen. 
If I had the power to settle the age I should put it very 
much higher than sixteen. . 


2265. Are not we agreed that a great many cases need 
life-long provision ?—Yes. 

2266. Therefore a limit of age would not help us much ? 
—I would rather have no limit of age, but if you have 
a limit I would put it much higher than sixteen, 
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2267. What would you think of such cases as these? 
Cases we have educated for six or seven years at 
considerable cost to the State in special classes, 
who have been in the workhouse and have been turned 
out? They are mentally deficient girls of the exact type 
we have been describing. Do you not think it is an 
extravagant way to spend a large sum on them up to 
the age of sixteen and then to turn them on the streets ? 
—I think it is most extravagant and unwise, but I do not 
think you would find many guardians would do it— 
at least, I hope not. 


2268. (Dr. Dunlop.) You wish them to be able to do 
it 2—No, I do not wish them to be able to do it, and I 
do not think they would do it. Any compulsory inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject is a thing one 
touches with hesitation. I should be very sorry that any 
power should be given which might easily be abused. 
If you safeguard the compulsory power so as to protect 
it from abuse I should be willing to give it. 


2269. (Mrs. Pinsent.) That would be your feeling. 
Under proper safeguards and with every care taken so 
that the powers of detention could not be abused, you 
think they might be safely made compulsory ?—Yes, 
I should not hesitate. The present defective provision 
for the children is a point which appears to be the one 
which calls most urgently for remedy. I think all of 
us must feel how very terrible it is that children should 
be brought up under the conditions in which a very large 
number of feeble-minded children are now being brought 
up. Anything that would»remedy that would not only 
save an enormous amount of suffering, but it really would 
in the. long run be of very great benefit to society. 


2270. I wonder whether you would mind enlarging a 
little on what you said about combination of defects which 
are so difficult to deal with, for instance, feeble-minded 
cripples. How would you suggest dealing with them ? 
I do not. want to think only of the pauper class, but 
a’so of the non-pauper class ; people whose wages are 25s. 
to 35s. a week. I have a list of foriy feeble-minded 
cripples ?—I should wish my remarks to cover the non- 
pauper class of the population quite as- much as the 
pauper population. I think it is quite as important, 


indeed, much more important, looking to the much 


larger proportion, that the non-pauper population should 
have facilities for dealing with these cases as that. the 
pauper population should have. But the proper classifi- 
cation of the feeble-minded, of course, is- practically 
limited by the question of expense. If establishments 
could be set up all over the country (I do not say even 
in each county because the cases are not very numerous, 
some of the counties are very small and there might 
be a combination of counties for the purpose) I think it 
would be necessary there should be a certain proportion 
of those establishments to deal with such cases as you 
have adverted to, that is the cripples, those that require 
special medical treatment as well as mental training. 


2271. How would you suggest they should be dealt 
with? Should it be a matter for the guardians or the 
county council ?—By a combination of counties, and 
possibly a small combination of counties might provide 
such an establishment and consent to take cases on 
payment from other counties. I do not think you would 
want many. The object would be to keep down the 
initial expense as low as was consistent with the necessary 
provision being made. I do not think it would be possible 
that the class of case which I have in my mind, and I 
think you have in your mind, that is,of the cripples and 
eases afflicted with obstinate skin diseases, cases of 
incontinence and other mischief, and abdominal mischief, 
and cases of that description, could be dealt with in any 
general institution. I do not know whether Dr. Dunlop 
will agree with me about that, but I think there should be 
special institutions in which cases which require physical 
or surgical and medical treatment in addition to mental 
training, should have those special facilities. 2 


2272. (Dr. Dunlop.) Separately treated ?—Yes, of 
course it would be very expensive to have what one 
might call an infirmary block in each establishment that 
would have to be provided; so that it-would be very 
much better to group cases requiring infirmary treat- 
ment into some special estabjishment where the training 
eould be carried on at the same time as the medical or 
surgical treatment. 
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2273. (Mrs. Pinsent.) Would you extend that to other 
combinations of defects such as blind feeble-minded, 
and deaf feeble-minded ?—The blind and deaf and dumb 
are provided for by Statute. There is a special duty 
put upon school au hori ies now to provile for the blind 
and deaf and dumb. It, however, often happens they 
are not feeble-minded or mentally deficient. Where 
they were, they would come under the control of the 
authority that one hopes may be set up for dealing 
with the feeble-minded cases in the different counties or 
combinations of counties. . 

2274. I fancy most of the blind institutions have regu- 
lations that if the child is mentally deficient in addition, 
the doctor is not to admit. I have found that a practical 
difficulty ?—If there were a sufficient number of blind 
and deaf and dumb who were feeble-minded it might be 
a good thing that they should be separately treated, 
but there should be at all events some accommodation 
provided where they could receive the necessary train- 
ing, and the special care, skill, and tuition which were 
required for their proper development. 


2275. You said something about the hardship of the 
sane epileptic in the workhouses. Would you mind 
explaining a little more. Have you found many cases 
of sane epileptics confined with imbeciles and idiots in the 
infirmary ward ?—My experience of sane epileptics 
is that sane epileptics are specially nervous about 
themselves. The insane epileptic is not so nervous 
because he does not appreciate to the same extent 
the misfortune which is upon him. The sane epileptic 
varies enormously. You may have sane epileptics 
who are only epileptic to the extent of now and 
then a sort of shaky fit. That may increase wi'h growth 
or I believe it may pass off with growth if it begin young. 
As the mischief increases the patient gets more and more 
nervous about himself. 
they fall down in a succession of terrible fits one after the 
other, yet they may go on like that without becoming 
insane. Between times they may be for months without 
fits, and then have a series of very bad fits, but between 
times they may be perfectly sane. All the time they 
are very nervous and they want such protection as they 
can get. Jf they are in the general wards of the work- 
houses, they have not the observation and comforts 
which they have in the sick wards, and generally in the 
imbecile wards. JI mean in imbecile wards where there 
are any numbers, there are always paid, and more or 
less skilled, attendants. There are provisions made for 
the protection and care of the inmates. I find myself that 
the sane epileptic prefers to have even such protection 
as he gets there rather than to be in the general wards 
where he has to go through the ordinary routine of daily 
life, though he may not be required to do work like the 
ordinary inmates. There are a considerable number 
who of their own choice prefer to be in the imbecile wards 
rather than with the sane inmates. ' 


2276. Do you think in the imbecile wards they get 
the regularity of work which is necessary for epileptics:? 
—I doubt it very much, but epileptics, especially sane 
epileptics, are very shy about working unless they know 
somebody is near them if they bave a fit. It is not safe 
to let them have tools Suppose a man. was to fall on 
a hoe or a spade or on hard ground. It might hurt him 
very seriously. Very often they do not. know when fits 
are coming on at all. Some do know, and with regard 
to those cases it would of course be safer to let them 
work. 

2277. If such a thing could be managed you would 
rather be in favour of having sane epileptics at work which 
could be adapted to their capabilities, than in imbecile 
wards of the workhouse ?—Certainly, I hope that in the 
institutions which may be provided in consequence of 


‘the report of this Commission there will be special pro- 


vision made for the sane epileptic. I pity the sane 
epileptic more than any other class of affliction that 
I know of—much more than the insane epileptic. 


2278. (Mr. Byrne.) I want to ask your advice how 
we should proceed to got more accurate knowledge than 
we have at present as to the numbers of. these people. 
It will be necessary for the Commission to make some 
estimate of the number of feeble-minded people not 
certified under the lunacy laws. You have told us some 
people who are feeble-minded are certified under the 
lunacy lsws. Do you think a large number are unneces- 


Other cases are so bad that | 
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sarily certified in some districts ?—No, I do not think 
that, I think they are chiefly certified in order that 
Guardians may refuse them if theyask to take their dis- 
charge from the workhouse. Unless they are certified, 
the Guardians have no power to refuse if they want to 
take their discharge. Any person not certified can take 
his discharge after giving the prescribed notice which 
generally speaking is twenty-four hours. Where these 
people are of unsound mind and the Guardians think 
it dangerous that they should be allowed to go out, they 
take the necessary steps to get them certified. That 
is chiefly in order to prevent them getting their discharge. 


9279. If we issue a circular to Unions it will be neces- 
sary to make it clear that some of the people about whom 
we are enquiring may be among the certified as well as 
among the uncertified ?—Certainly, and it would not be 
easy to get a satisfactory distinction. 


2280. At the other end of the class there is also. the 
obvious difficulty of distinguishing between sillyness and 
that degree of imbecility which we call feeble-mindedness. 
What do you think would be the most practical way 
of the Commission finding out the total number, in Eng- 
land and Wales, under the power of the Poor Law Authori- 
ties, of these people—issuing a circular or sending an 
expert or what other way ?—You would get a great deal 
of information by sending a circular if it made it clear 
what your points are, and if you were able to get the 
concurrence of the local medical officers as to the number 
of cases which should be included under the different 
classes that you name. I have great admiration for 
the way in which the workhouse medical officers in 
the majority of cases perform their work. From 
my point of view a great many of them are ill paid 
and they do their work extremely well. I amspeaking of 
my Own impression. not saying that the local Government 
Board consider that they are ill paid. I do feel very 
strongly that a great many of the medical officers receive 
inadequate salaries. Some medical officers do their 
work very much better than others. In some unions you 
would probably get extremely careful returns, in other 
unions the returns would be much less careful and much 
less reliable. Probably it would hardly be fair to call upon 
the medical officers to do the work without their getting 
some remuneration or recognition. 


2281. I am afraid the Commission would have nothing 
to do with that. The Commission could only ask for the 
information ?—The probabilities are that you would get 
a great deal which might be valuable but it would not be 
altogether reliable. If you were akle to send round an 
expert who would be able to define the cases into the 
classes into which you wish to have them defined, you 
would get the thing very much better done. It would be 
just as important to get it in regard to the out-door as in 

_ regard to the indoor. 


2282. If we were to send round an expert the publication 
of his estimate of the number would be open to the 
criticism that it was the opinion of one individual man ?— 
Quite so. 


2283. That is a very serious criticism for the statistics on 
which a Commission like this is to report, is it not ?— 


Yes. 


2284. Would you consider it almost a fatal criticism ?— 
I am inclined to think I should. It would be a very 
serious objection and an expert examination would 


necessarily take a very great length of time. There 
are scme 659 or 660 Unions. Some large ones 
themsel-es would take a very long itime, such 


as a workhouse at Liverpool with 3,000 inmates, and 
Portsmouth where there are 1,800 to 2,000. For an expert 
to go carefully through all the cases which you would 
requ're information about would be a very lengthy business 
indeed. 


2285. Do you lay much stress on the argument that 
the distinguishing of a feeble-minded person is not a 
matter of simple inspection, but requires some know- 
ledge of the person ?—That is another point which was 
in my mind. I was going to say it would be extremely 
difficult for an expert really to obtain the results which 
you want because he would not have the observation 
which would enable him to decide. 


2286, Even an expert would have to ask the medical 
officer and the officers of the institution before he could 
decide himself ?—Yes, and he would have to go upon their 
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statement unless he was prepared to give a considerable 
period for the observation of any doubtful cases himself. 


2287. For the purposes of this Commission that would 
be impossible ?—Yes. 


2288. On the other hand, do you think, that making 
allowance for the difficulty that you have mentionel 
between the really interested and competent officer and 
the less interested and less competent officer we should 
get information which would be of varying value, but 
still of great value, if we issued a circular perhaps ex- 
plaining at some considerable length, and perhaps with 
examples of what we want ?—I think you would. 


2289. Which would you advise as the more practical 
course ?—I think you would get more valuable results 
for your purpose from a circular than from a visit by an 
expert. 


2290. Do you consider that the circular would have 
to be fairly lengthy and explanatory in order to get the 
same judgment applied in different localities ?—I should 
make it as short as you could, consistently wi+b the in- 
formation you wish to get. I think if you were to send 
a form to be filled up with the columns for the different 
classes you want, and were to send explanatory notes 
to that form for the information of the Guardians and 
their medical officers, that you would probably get very 
valuable information and that it need not be very lengthy. 
My experience of very lengthy circulars is that they are not 
received with the same attention and acceptance that 
shorter ones are. You might put in a memorandum for 
the guidance of the medical officer in his part of the work, 
which the Guardians need not pay so much attention 
to. 


2291. In a workhouse, who would be responsible for 
the serious consideration and quick return of such a 
circular. Would the Guardians hand it to the medica} 
officer, or would the clerk be responsible ?—The clerk 
and the medical officer between them. The Guardians 
would instruct the clerk to have the Return prepared 
and it would be the clerk’s duty to see it was prepared 
as promptly as he was able to get it done. 


2292. A. similar circular to the Guardians invoking 
sympathy and interest would be the best way ?—Yes, 
I think the guardians generally take very great interest 
in this Inquiry, and they would do anything they could 
to help you. My own impression is—and it is founded 
on very long experience—that guardians have very great 
sympathy with the feeble-minded, and are anxious to 
help them in any way they can. With regard to the 
outdoor people, the information would have to be got 
from the district medical officers. 


2293. There would have to be two circulars ?—Two 
forms, at any rate; one for the indoor and one for the 
outdoor. I think it would probably be very valuable, 
and it would possibly show that the proportion of cases 
which reguire to be dealt with is a great deal smaller 
than is popularly supposed. 


2294. You are no doubt familiar with the census of 
1901, the table which gives the blind, deaf, dumb, and 
insane. There is a column of luna’ic—the lunatic from 
childhood, the imbecile or feeble-minded, and the im- 
becile or feeble-minded from childhood. ‘‘ Lunatic” means 
persons certified under the Lunatics Act, and in asylums. 
Imbecile or feeble-minded includes imbeciles certified as 
lunatics, and in workhouses. If you add those together, 
they come to not quite 160,000. We know there were 
then 115,000 lunatics, so that leaves very few feeble- 
minded persons who are not certified. In other words, 
it is apparently, on the face of it, a defective report—it 
underrates the number. How do you account for that ? 
—TI think a very large number of the feeble-minded ars 
not recognised. 


2295. And are not recognised in the workhouses because 
it is no-one’s duty to recognise them as such ?—Quite so ; 
but do not let me be supposed to say that they are not 
properly looked after in the workhouses so far as the 
possibilities extend. 


2296. I did not mean that. I merely meant “ looked 
after ’’ for the purpose of statistics ?--Yes. 


2297. At present there is no duty on any officer work- 
ing under the Poor Law to keep statistics of the wexk or 
feeble-minded ?—Not unless they are certified. 
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son going in and out of their institutions ?—No. 


2299. Any information of that sort that is avail:ble 
comes from personal interest and recollection of officers’ 
experience ?—Yes. 


2300. It would be impossible to get in England by cir- 
cular any such information as has been collected and 
published with regard to Institutions in America, trac- 
ing the history of whole families for four generations ?—I 
am afraid it would be very difficult. It would be possible 
to get the number of children who are born of women who 
are actually certified in workhouses ; if a girl has been in 
a workhouse, a certified imbecile, and has been allowed 
to take her discharge, and comes in again pregnant, it 
would be known she had at some time been certified as 
insane. It does happen that these girls are allowed out 
for a holiday, to go to their own people for a day or two, 
their own people undertaking to look after them. It 
seems very hard to refuse, but it sometimes happens they 
come back pregnant; they have taken advantage of 
the opportunity to get into trouble. Those cases would 
be known. I am afraid there is no information available 
which would give you a return like the American one 
which you speak of. 


2301. Do you think it would be reasonable, havirg 
regard to the much greater interest taken in feeble-minded 
people, and the greater importance which people now-a 
days attach to the looking after them, to require institu- 
tions to make better investigations than they do now, and 
to keep more statistics ?—The amount of book-keeping 
which workhouses, for instance, have to-day is already 
very great. 


2302. We might substitute a family history for a less 
useful Return ?—I am afraid if you did have such a record 
its value would depend on the correctness with which it 
was kept. That would be a very variable quantity. 


2303. So, as regards family histories, you would not 
recommend us to take any decided steps ?—I should be 
very glad indeed to get it, but. I doubt whether you would 
get it. 


2304. Could you suggest any way in which individual 
Poor Law officers could be induced to keep records— 
voluntary effort would be much better than compulsory 
effort, would it not ?—Yes. 


2305. Could you suggest any steps which would induce 
officers to devote themselves to such investigations ?— 
It might be a recommendation to guardians that it would 
be very desirable that information of that kind should be 
put on record, but what I have said of medical officers 
applies with even greater force to the very large number of 
workhouse officers—that is, that some of them do their 
work very excellently, and others do it less well. Some 
devote an enormous amount of attention and care to every 
point that they have to attend to, and others do not; 
consequently any result that you would get from any 
requirement such as you suggest, would, I think, be of 
somewhat doubtful value as applied to the country 
generally. You might get a certain amount of facts 
which you do not get now. 


2306. In the case of a system being introduced by 
which children who are observed during the process of 
education to be defective and obviously unfit to go out 
into the world, and who should be subjected to definite 
detention, do you think they should be committed to 
such detention by a magistrate, or would the wish of 
the parents or the managers of the institution in which 
they were kept, combined with a medical certificate, 
be sufficient 2? In other words, should it be the idiot 
‘system or the lunacy system ?-—I would much rather 
not have the magistrate brought in. For the necessity 
of safeguarding the rights of the individual it might be 
necessary to give an appeal to the magistrate, but in 


the first instance, I would much rather not have the 


magistrate brought in. I think the less you do to make 
it savour of anything that might be interpreted as having 
a criminal flavour about it the better. The idea of the 
lower classes in connection with a magistrate is chiefly 
of a criminal character. 


2307. No doubt you are familiar with the system 
under the Inebriates Act. Tkére. a person is sent by 
a magistrate and he has a power of appeal, he can appeal 
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for discharge to the Secretary of State, or the manager 
of his institution can license him out. Should they have 
an appeal to the Home Secretary for instance, for their 
release ?—I think it would be quite safe to commit them, 
if “*commit”’ is the word to be used—I would rather have 
it, “‘ procure their admission into an institution,” and 
that it should be done by the authority which has the 
control of the child at the time. 


2308. That would be the education authority ?—It 
would either be the school authority, or the Board of 
Guardians, or whatever the authority might be that had 
the control of the child at the time. There are one or 
two other big points which have hardly yet been touched 
upon in my evidence. One is, supposing these inter- 
mediate institutions both for adults and children are 
provided as I think they may be, the question as regards 
the control of the Guardians in the workhouses will all 
fall through because they will no longer be in the work- 
house under the care of the Guardians. 


2309. But still an education authority would be a 
novel body to which to give the power to order people’s 
permanent detention. County Councils have numerous 
powers, but commitment for life is not one of them. 
I am speaking of the point of view of the public ?—The 
power might be given to the school authority. I should 
rather make it general, ‘‘ any authority having the con- 
trol of the child’ without defining what the authority 
need. be. 


2310. Every one agrees that the education authority 
would be competent to judge; do you think the public 
would think that satisfactory ?—I think so, I think it 
would be much better not to require the magistrate’s 
certificate of committal. 


2311. It is obvious that disputes would arise. Nowand 
again people would not accept the verdict of the educa- 
tion authority. To whom would you give the appeal, 
to the law court or some central authority ?—If the 
order were made by a competent authority (whatever the 
authority might be having the control of the child) that 
the child should go to an institution, if the order were 
not obeyed there might be an appeal, but supposing the 
order of the appeal authority were not obeyed either ? 


2312. That would be a matter for the police just as 
it is in the case of the reformatories ?—Yes, quite so. 


2313. What procedure do you think would seem the 
least strange and the least objectionable to the public 
on this question of detaining people. You think they 
would object to magistrates ?—I think if the order were 
made by the authority having the control of the child, 
and that order were not obeyed, then it would probably 
be best to let the approval, in the first instance at all 
events, go to the magistrate. 


2314. The magistrate I suppose sitting in his private 
room ; not necessarily in the police court ?—No, I would 
rather not have it in a police court. Guardians would 
be accustomed to the procedure because supposing they 
make an order on a child for the maintenance of his 
father, or vice versa, if that order is not obeyed, they 
go to the magistrates to make an order. The same pro- 
cedure might do. 


2315.. Would you consider the judicial authority under 
the Lunacy Act a suitable body on the application of 
the education authority ?—No, I would rather the order 
were made by the authority having the control of the 
child. If the order were not obeyed then I think the 
appeal must be to the magistrate. I think that would 
be most convenient. 


2316. Would you allow the magistrates before whom 
the appeal came to consider the whole case on its merits 
with the medical certificates and to cross-examine the 
officers of the school and so on, or would you merely 
have them there to enforce ?—No, I would make the 
appeal a genuine appeal, not merely a ministerial act on 
the part of the magistrate. 


2317. It would practically amount to a committal 
by the magistrate ?—After, yes, it would, practically. 


2318. The Home Secretary could discharge on appli- 
cation if the circumstances changed and so on just as 
he discharges an inebriate or a reformatory child ?— 
I do not think that would be objectionable. In the 


first instance, I think the authority having the control — 
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of the child would be obeyed. If it were not obeyed 
I see no alternative but to get an order by a magistrate 
with the ordinary consequences of such an appeal. 


- 2319. You said that in your opinion institutions for these 
people if provided should be provided by counties and 
combinations of counties. Would you entirely exclude 
any provision by volunteers of philanthropic associations, 
or do you think they might equally well be estaklished by 
them under proper inspection and certification ?—Yes, I 
would not exclude provision by philanthropic effort at all, 
but if that provision be made I think it would be necessary 
that there should be a supervision and a control on the 
part of the public authorities to see that the action of 
such institutions is competent and efficient. 


2320. With regard to your remark about the difficulty 
and undesirability of attempting to compel county councils 
or local authorities to do anything, should you consider 
there is anything to be gained by giving a central autho- 
rity, if not power to compel, at any rate power to call for 
statistics, to held local enquiries and to suggest in what 
way combinations of counties and other bodies might be 
carried out. For instance, the Defective Children Act 
begins by saying the education authority shall have power 
to call for statistics ?—I should not object to that at all. 


2321. Do you see anything helpful in it ?—Yes, I think 
it migit be very helpful, but I am not at all sure. With 
regard to the power of compulsion, I did not intend to say 
I thought it altogether undesirable that there should be 
power of compulsion where the County Council or what- 
ever authority should be set up should fail to perform their 
duty ; itis only that I do not want every County Council 
to be compelled to provide where the thing may be done 
much cheaper by combination of counties. I am afraid 
I did not make myself clear on that point. It appears 
to me clear that if the ground is to be covered it will 
never be covered by a purely permissive power, I think 
there must be compulsory power, but I do not think 
every County Council ought to be compelled. I intended 
to express that it would not be reasonable to require 
every County Council individually to make the necessary 
provision. In many instances it might be done by com- 
bination, which would be very much cheaper than if it 
were done separately. The numbers in some places 
might prove to be very small. 


2322. The object of my question was to ask you whether 
that being so, a power of calling for statistics, holding 
local enquiries and suggesting, would not be very valuable 
in the central authority in order to expedite the matter 
where necessary ?—I think the power in reserve might 
be very valuable but the exercise of such powers is ex- 

tremely irritating to the local authorities. 


2323. It is like the Secretary of State’s power to call 
upon them to provide asylum accommodation; the 
existence of it is useful, but it is never used ?—I quite see 

it might be necessary it should be in existence. 


2324. Would you recommend that it should be in 
existence ?—Yes, where there was failure; where the 
power was not applied. 


2325. (Mrs. Pinsent.) To go back to the examination 
of these workhouses by an expert in order to get the real 
number of the feeble-minded, do you think in those large 
towns who have put the Defective and Kpileptic Children 
Act into operation, and who have already a local expert 

-(that is the medical officer, who examines for the education 
authority and who is dealing day by day with children of 
the same type). that his opinion might be useful in con- 
junction with the opinion of the Guardians’ officers ?— Yes, 
certainly. 
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2326. Therefore, in those towns where there is a medical 


officer of that description, examining for the educational //eming, Hsq. 


authority, it would be a wise step to take to get him to 
join with the medical officer of the Guardians in making 
a search throughout the big workhouses for feeble- 
minded people, and we could in that way get a truer 
estimate ?—He has no right of entry in the workhouse. 
Supposing the Guardians object to extraneous officers 
going in, there may be a difficulty. Could not he give 
an independent report on the children under his own 
observation ? 


2327. That only gives the Commission evidence with 
regard to children. We particularly want evidence 
with regard to adults ?—There might be not only con- 
siderable difficulty with regard to Guardians, but consider- 
able friction between the medical practitioners. Medical 
practitioners, especially local ones, are not always friendly. 


2328. You often find they do combine on committees ? 
—I think there could be no harm 'in making the sugges- 
tion that he should have the opportunity of being em- 
ployed with the other medical officer, but I do not think 
it would be well to suggest it as a necessity. I think 
some Guardians might object and some of their medical 
officers might object. 


2329. After the discussion to-day I think we all feel 
the difficulty of drawing the line of distinction where 
the abnormal begins. Do you not think a meeting of 
some of the chief medical men who have been concerned 
in this question in the country would be advisable 
and tha; we might let them draw up a kind of defini- 
tion, and that the definition which they draw up should 
be used uniformly throughout the country ? Otherwise, 
we have one board of Guardians sending in nothing 
but those cases approaching the imbecile and the idiot, 
and missing out the really feeble-minded cases, and other 
boards of Guardians putting in a great many cases on 
the very border line ?—I think your suggestion is an 
excellent one. I think you probably would get a very 
much batter demand for the information by that means 
than you would by drawing it up without such expert 
knowledge to help you. 


2330. You agree the expert advice on this question 
is really valuable, if we can get it ?—Undoubtedly, most 
valuable to you. One of my doubts as to what the value 
of your circular will be is that I do not think a great 
many (I say it with all respect and submission) of the 
general country practitioners really know half as much 
on the subject as it is desirable that they should. 


2331. You feel that is an argument on the other side. 
On the one side you have the public saying, “ this is 
only the opinion of the expert ;”’ but on the other side 
the public might say, “the local general practitioners, 
know nothing about it, and we should like the expert ” ? 
—I did not say they knew “ nothing” about it. 


2332. (Mr. Loch.) You have no objection, or you 
possibly might see no objection in typical Unions, where 
Guardians are willing to co-operate with a medical man 
who is an expert, in bringing the medical officers of the 
Union and the expert into co-operation to come to a 
settlement as to the number of feeble-minded receiving 
relief ?—Not the least. I am quite certain, for instance, 
that in such very important centres as Portsmouth and 
Southampton, where they both have most keen and 
excellent med‘cal officers, the medical officers would 
do their best to assist the Commission in any way in 
which they could. 


2333. (Chatrman.) You have nothing else you wish 
to add ?—Nothing. 
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Monday, 20th March, 1905. 


PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. The Earr of Rapnor (in the Chair.) 


W. P. Byrne Esgq., C.B. 

C. E. H. Hoppousz Esq., M.P. 

H. D. GREENE Esq., K.C., M.P. 

C. E. H. Caapwyck-HEAuegy, Esq., K.C. 
The Rev. H. N. BurpEn. 


W. H. Dickinson, Esq., 

Cuas. Stewart Locn, Esq, D.C.L. 
Mrs. Pinsent. 

H. B. Donxtn Esq., M.D. 

JAMES CrAUruRD Duntop, Esq., M.D. 


Hartiey B. N. Moruersore, Esq., M.A., LL.M. (Secretary). 


Puitip H. Bacrenar, Esq., called; and Examined. 


2334. (Chairman.) You have been Inspector to the 
Local Government Board about ten years, both in the 
Eastern Counties and in the Yorkshire district 7?—Yes. 


2335. Have you any objection to putting in the notes 
of your evidence as part of our minutes ?—No. I have 
put these down, and I do not think there is anything I 
should have to correct. But I may like to add a few 
things in the course of my examination. 


2336. The only thing I wished to ask was whether 
you have had any particular experience of a particular 
workhouse, so as to give any idea of the numbers of the 
feeble-minded ?—I took a workhouse on my way to 
London on Saturday—the Wakefield Union workhouse, 
The Wakefield Union had a population of 112,365 at the last 
census, and it includes a considerable rural area together 
with the town of Wakefield. I inspected this workhouse 
with particular reference to this subject, and I made 
special enquiries regarding the feeble-minded, idiots, 
and imbeciles in the workhouse, and I found as follows: 
there were sixteen male certified lunatics, and eight female 
certified. lunatics, making a total of twenty-four. Of 
those, three males were idiots, and three females idiots. 
There were five male feeble-minded epileptics, not certi- 
fied, who were warded with the lunatics, or with the 
infrm men. All these, I may mention, occupy the 
same block, and intermingle freely, though classified on 
the male and female side, after a fashion, in separate 
day-rooms. ‘There were numbers of idiots, and imbeciles 
and inmates with their senses, all mixing together, which 
is a very undesirable thing. It is to be explained by 
the fact that they have not room in the workhouse. 
There is going to be an attempt to classify and to add 
accommodation. But that is the condition of a great 
number of workhouses—that the imbeciles are mixed up 
with the sane, which is very undesirable, and very hard 
lines upon the respectakle poor. There were four feeble- 
minded women, of whom one was an epileptic. Of 
these, one has an illegitimate child, and there is trouble 
in keeping her segregated from the men. There is another 
whom the superintendent said was very likely to go 
wrong, and with whom she has had trouble in the same 
way. All the above are under special observation, 
and supervised by special officers, and are accommodated 
in a separate block divided into male and female quarters. 
Now I come to the main block where inmates in health 
are kept. In the main block I find the following feeble- 
minded: eight women between twenty and forty years 
of age, of whom the master said it would be most inad- 
visable to let them out ; one epileptic of the same charac- 
ter. All these the master manages to detain in the 
workhouse by persuasion, or by putting difficulties in 
the way, such as asking whether they have any friends 
to go to, whether they are likely to keep them, and so 
on. As a matter of fact, he knows that he has no legal 
right to prevent them discharging themselves. Besides 
these, there are the following cases: a woman, aged 
thirty-eight, who has no sense of morality, andis a source 
of constant trouble to the matron and master. She 
has had five children, all #y different fathers. This 
woman is now practically a permanent inmate of the 
house, and is not allowed out. She makes no applica- 


tion to be discharged, but uses very bad language when 
she is refused liberty to go out for an afternoon. Of 
her five children three died, very degenerate offspring. 
The survivors are under the custody of the guardians. 


The second case is a woman aged forty-five who has 


three illegitimate children. She is on the border line 
of imbecility, but the medical officer will not certify her 
as insane. ‘Two of the children are said to be the result 
of an incestuous connection. 
to go out, but there is no means of legally detaining 
her. 
bordering on imbecility. She has been in the workhouse 
for ten years, and is an active and useful person in work. 
Then, going on with the females, I find in the infirmary 
or hospital wards in 1904 there had been three cases of 
illegitimate births, all the offspring of feeble-minded 
women. 
The superintendent nurse told me that the mothers 
of all these cases were distinctly feeble-minded, and her 
experience is that illegitimacy is very frequently the 
result of this. That bears out the statement which I 


make in my memorandum. On the male side I found — 


there were five men who could be described as feeble- 
minded, who are useful and active workers about the 
place, going messages, and so on. They show no desire 
to leave the institution ; they are quite content to remain 
there. Those would seem to be people ear-marked, as 


it were, for a labour colony, or a department of a labour 


colony for the feeble-minded, if such were established. 
Thus I find my summary for that workhouse is: there 


were twenty-four certified insane, and twenty-six feeble-. 


minded. I thought I might just as well, as I was at the 
union, ask the relieving officers to forward me a state- 
ment as to the number, if any, who were in receipt of 
outdoor relief, and who might be classed as either im- 
beciles, idiots, or feeble-minded, and then we should 
get practically the whole of the outdoor and indoor feeble- 
minded poor chargeable to the Union. I received this 
morning this return: there are four relieving officers, 
and between them they return: Imbeciles, five males, 
four females; one idiot male; eight male and fourteen 
female feeble-minded ;_ total, thiriy-two. So that, you 
there get practically what the feeble-mindedness is in 


She makes no application | 


One was the result of an incestuous connection. 


one Union which I have taken at random in my — 


district. I do not know that there is any reason 
to suppose it is above the average, or under the average ; 
I simply state these facts. I also thought it might be 
interesting to see how many outdoor feeble-minded 
persons were in receipt of relief in the Sheffield Union, 
which isan urban Union. The superintendent of outdoor 
relief is a Mr. Richards, an able man, who has his 
facts and figures generally under his hand. He said, in 
his letter to me this morning, that there were in receipt 
of outdoor relief twenty-seven males, forty-one females ; 


total sixty-eight, who might be classed as fecble-minded. | 


Of course, it seems obvious that any person of this 
class who is in receipt of outdoor relief, a female 
especially, is more or less a source of danger to the 
community. 


2337. (Mr. Byrne.) Were the whole of these sixty- 
eight feeble-minded ?—Yes, but that is a large Union. 


There is a third case of a woman, aged twenty, — 
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The city comprises two Unions in a very large area. 
This comprises 246,000 population. Of course, you 
could make an exhaustive statistical survey of the whole 
feeble-minded in receipt of poor relief by a form and a 
return such as I have indicated in the figures which I 
have just given. If I had had time I should have done 
it for my evidence ; but I should have had to send printed 
circulars out, and the time I should have had to receive 
it would have been too long, so I just took a specimen 
case to put before you to-day, the results of which I have 
just given you. 


2338. (The Chairman.) You think that is a fairly 
typical case—you have no reason to doubt that others 
would be better ?—J do not know that there is any reason 
to suppose there are more feeble-minded at Wakefield 
than there are anywhere else. I should say it was a 
fairly typical case. 


2339. Have you anything else you would like to add ? 
—I see that your reference is a very wide one, and deals 
with the existing methods of dealing with idiots, and 
epileptics and with imbeciles. I should like to say gener- 
ally that it is rather difficult to know how to deal with 
imbeciles and idiots. JI have one case which I should like 
to bring before the Commission which occurred when I 
was in the Eastern Counties district. I was inspecting 
Colchester Workhouse; there were three boys there: one 
eleven years of age, one seventeen, and one eighteen. 
They had been inmates for many years, and were im- 
beciles ; so much so that I enquired whether they had 
been certified. They never had been certified by the 
medical officer. One of the reasons given was that the 
clerk of the justices contended that notice could not 
be given of imbeciles, and the justices had no power 
to order the detention of imbeciles in the workhouse, 
and, in fact, the justices had nothing to do with it 
at all. I was told that the clerk was an individual 
who considered himself a legal authority, so I wrote to 
the Lunacy Commissioners, and I made that statement, 
and asked for their opinion. I received the following 
reply. It is dated July 1900, “In reply to your letter 
of the 21st, I am directed to say that the Commissioners 
in Lunacy think that it would be difficult to define exactly 
the term ‘imbecile * which covers many grades of weak 
intellect, but they are clearly of opinion that an imbecile 
who is certifiably of unsound mind would be included in 
the term ‘ lunatic,’ which is defined in the Lunacy Act of 
1870 as ‘an idiot or person of unsound mind.’” I do not 
know that that throws very much light on the subject. 
It is rather of the non-committal order. Consequently, 
I wrote to the workhouse master, and I said I thought 
these boys ought to be certified, and sent to a public 
institution. I think that letter indicates rather an un- 
satisfactory state of mind with regard to definitions. It 
seems to me that the Lunacy Act defines “ lunatic *? 
to be “an idiot or person of unsound mind”’; on the other 
hand, the Idiots Act of 1886 gives no definition of either 
“idiot” or “imbecile”. All it says is, in Clause 17, 
in the Act, idiots or imbeciles do not include lunatics 
and lunatic does not include idiot or imbecile. It is 
rather unsatisfactory. I should like to add my strong 
impression and feeling that the workhouse and the guar- 
dians are very bad authorities to have to deal with the 
insane and imbecile or idiots. Frequently I find cases of 
children who ought not to be in the workhouse, and who 
certainly should be placed in an institution of some sort. 
There is the greatest possible difficulty in dealing with an 
idiot child at the present moment. I myself was instru- 
mental in getting an idiot boy into Colchester Asylum 
by private effort. He is now coming out. It is about 
five years ago. That boy is to be returned to his family. 
He will be five years older, but I should not think he 
would be very much improved, from what I remember 
of his state. What is to be done with him? Can the 
guardians be forced to take him? Some say they can- 
not. I think they ought to be forced to, and I think 
they can be forced. 


2340. If we wish to get statistics about the numbers 
of feeble-minded in workhouses, would it be better for 
us to get them through the general inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, or do you think we could get 
them satisfactorily direct from the unions ?—I think 
this Commission ought to get them themselves by direct 
application to the medical officers. 
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2341. I only ask you because you said if you had time 


house every year, and I should be sorry to double that 


work if I could possibly avoid it. If I took each one on 20 Mar, 1905. 


my ordinary annual inspection it would delay the collec- 
tion of the statistics by a year. Otherwise, I should be 
delighted to do as I did. I made my annual inspection 
of this workhouse or Saturday, and I spent a couple of 
hours in getting this information direct. There is no 
doubt you get more accurate information when you have 
the officers there to cross-examine, and to see the people, 
if possible. It really ought to be done by a medical man 
going personally ; at least, that is my humble judgment. 


ABSTRACT oF EvIDENCE BY Puitip H. BaGEnat, EsqQ., 
GENERAL INSPECTOR OF THE LocaAL GOVERNMENT 
Boarp. In THE EAasTERN COUNTIES DISTRICT, 
SraTionED AT Ipswicn, 1896-1900. In THE YORK. 
sHirE District, STATIONED AT YORK AND HAaARRo- 
GATE, 1900-1905. 


I have been for several years considering the problem 
of the feeble-minded. I understand the term feeble- 
minded to mean children who on the one hand are too 
feeble-minded to be taught properly in elementary schools, 
by ordinary methods, and on the other hand are not so 
feeble-minded as to be imbecile or idiotic. These again 
need to be classified into high grade, middle grade, and 
low grade, according to their possibilities of education 
and training, e.g., some are completely wanting in moral: 
sense, and are trainable only under continuous custody. 


I have officially inspected Homes for the feeble- 


minded at Ipswich, Birmingham, Hampstead, Halifax, 
Baintree (now at Waltham Cross), Lingfield, and Man- 
chester. Ihave also visited a special school for the feeble- 
minded at Halifax, which is carried on by the school 
authority. 

I was the first inspector, I think, who touched in the 
annual report to the Local Government Board, upon 
feeble-mindedness as an element to be considered in 
pauperism. 

Directly I was appointed to a general inspectorship 
my attention was directed to the presence in workhouses 
of feeble-minded, inmates, children and men and women. 
I found that the guardians found difficulty in dealing 
with feeble-minded children. If they remained in the 
workhouse they became worse, and if they boarded them 
out they were liable to be ill-treated or turned into drudges. 
The managers of certified Homes sometimes objected to 
taking them, and if they did take them the normal boys 


or girls might take advantage of .their deficiences and - 


make their lives a burden to them In this connection 
I may say that one of the first voluntary Homes for feeble- 
minded children was certified by the Local Government 


Board on my recommendation. It was at Ipswich, and- 


I frequently visited it and came to the conclusion on the 
whole that it was a very useful institution and filled a 
great want in this direction. I should be glad to see an 
extension of the movement, in order to give guardians of 
the poor better facilities for dealing with this class of 
children... There is no reason why Boards of Guardians 
should not combine for this purpose, except the expendi- 
ture, and the dislike evinced for creating new rate- 
supported institutions. 

_ The question of feeble-mindedness. in children has led 
me to urge upon guardians the great importance of their 
treatment of infants in the workhouse. The feeding and 
the arrangements for looking after this class are not as 
good as they ought to be in many cases, and I feel that 
feeble-mindedness may often be the result of want of 
proper care and attention in the earliest years of a child’s 
life. The early signs of mental and physical defects can 
be detected pretty soon. “ He’s not all there”? is a very 
frequent comment on a child in the workhouse. 

The kindness and, consideration necessary to overcome 
temporary mental weakness is not always forthcoming 
in workhouses, where, I am sorry to say, in rural districts, 
pauper inmates still look after the children instead of 
a paid officer. 

When I was in Ipswich in 1898 I made a private attempt 
to get a return from all the elementary schools as to the 
number of feeble-minded children present. I sent a 
form of return to be filled up and aiso the definition of 
feeble-mindedness given in the report of the Committee 
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on Defective Children, to the head teachers, and they 
were good enough to fill it up. There were approxi- 
mately 11,000 children on the books and the return 
showed approximately that 1 per cent. were feebly gifted. 
I mention this because I feel pretty confident that this 
1 per cent. contribute many recruits to our workhouses 
and probably to our gaols. Consequently the better 
treatment you have by special classes in the schools and 
the more control you get of this class of children the 
better for the State and for society at large. 

Feeble-minded women are particularly open to the 
seductions of men. They seem to be deficient in will 
power and the power of resistance to attacks upon their 
virtue. In come the moral sense is altogether absent. 
The consequences we see in the frequency of this class in 
the lying-in wards of the workhouse. 

In one workhouse I found five young women, all of 
whom were feeble-minded. Number cne was going to 
be confined and had had two children before; number 
two had had two children; number three had had two 
children ; number four had had one child, and number 
five had been confined in the summer, and had three 
children previously. All these were illegitimate. The 
cost of these cases is a very great burden on the ratepayers, 
especially as the children will probably turn out to be 
feeble-minded also. The fact is, this class become practi- 
cally the prostitutes of the rural districts. 

I made an enquiry on this question into the number of 
illegitimate births in the workhouses of my present ais- 
trict in the year ending the 3lst December, 1901, and 
the number of mothers of illegitimate children who were 
feeble-minded. There were 462 illegitimate births, 6 per 
cent. of whom came of feeble-minded mothers. The 
returns were incomplete as to numbers, owing to the fact 
that no record was kept in two of the largest workhouses 
in the district. 

With reference to the number of persons in the work- 
houses in my district who were of weak intellect, but 
who were not certifiable as imbeciles or insane, and who 
cannot, therefore, be detained in workhouses or elsewhere 
except at their own pleasure, I ascertained in 1900 that 
in the ten Unions in the East Riding of Yorkshire there 
were 161, and in the thirth-five Unions in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire there were 670, or a total of 831 feeble- 
minded people in the district. 

I think it is very likely that the vagrant class is largely 
recruited from the ranks of feeble-minded boys. These 
boys are practically unemployable, and at the age of 
sixteen drift out into the high roads and swell the ranks 
of the nomad population. 

The feeble-minded men in the workhouses are very 
often “ins and outs.’ They go into the workhouses in 
winter and come out in summer, picking up a precarious 
livelihood in one way or another. 

The powers of detention which, at present, guardians 
possess do not cover what I think are the necessities of 
the situation with regard to the feeble-minded, be they 
children or young women. 

Under the Acts of 1899 and 1903 guardians can adopt 
children up to eighteen under certain circumstances, and 
this covers a number of cases, but not all. At the age 
of sixteen a feeble-minded girl, if not adopted, can leave 
the workhouse of her own notion and, as likely as not, 
she will come back with a child in her arms. 


2342-3. (My. Byrne.) When you procured this informa- 
tion by the circular which you prepared did you give any 
description of the feeble-minded class as to whom you 
wanted information, or did you merely use the word 
“* feeble-minded ” ?—What part of my memorandum are 
you sea to? Was it with regard to the School 

oard ? 


2344. Yes I morely wish to ask whether you gave the 
people from whom you asked the information any assist- 
ance as to what you meant by “ feeble-minded,” or 
whether you merely used the word ?—I gave the definition 
which is given in the Report of the Committee which 
enquired into the defective and epileptic children. 


2345. That only relates to children undergoing the 
process of education ?—That is all. 


2346. As regards the information you have given to 
us in respect of adults both in and out of the Union, did 
you merely describe them as “‘ feeble-minded,” or had you 
some difficulty in making the Relieving Officers under- 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


stand what you meant ?—I gave them my general view, 
They seemed to understand perfectly that they were on 
the border line—cases which they were perfectly familiar 
with which they say are “softies,” or they are “ not all 
there,” or are defective. I think they were quite aware 
of the class about which I wished for information. I 
gave them instructions as to that. 


2347. Do you think that people who had experience in 
dealing with these classes would generally be in a position, 
whatever difficulties of terminology there are, to know 
what a “‘ feeble-minded ”’ person is. Every one who is 
an expert knows exactly what a feeble-minded prrson 
is 7—Yes, I think so. I am afraid the general informa- 
tion on this subject is by no means good; I think it is very 
vague, and there is a good deal of tendency to under- 
estimate the importance of the definitions. 


2348. I suppose the officers know a good deal more 
than guardians ?—I think so. A good many guardians 
unfortunately do not go through the workhouses. There~ 
are a certain number in every board who are excellent 
people, who make visits and have excellent visiting habits, 
but a large proportion of the guardians do not. Those 
may make up a majority of a board sometimes. 


2349. Is the system of having a committee or a Rota 
for the purpose of seeing individual applicants for relief 
almost universal among guardians ?—Every applicant for 
relief comes in person if he is able physically to attend. 


2350. Before whom ?—Before the board: either the — 


whole board, or, if it is in sections, before a section of the 
board. Ther3 are certain boards of guardians, where the 
population is large and the applications very numerous, 
who divide the board into sections, and on each section 
a small number of guardians meet and they practically 
deal with the relief cases. Therefore applications for 
that district would come before that section of the board ; 
but as a rule in country districts, and in small Unions, 
the relief is taken by the whole board, so every guardian 
has an opportunity of seeing the applicant for relief 
when he, or she, appears before them. 

2351. Is there much variety in the districts of which 
you have experience in the views of guardians as to what 
people should be admitted in the workhouse and what 
people should be kept at home ?—I think that may be 
answered by saying that there are rural districts, semi- 


rural, urban and partially mining and manufacturing, and ~ 


the representatives of all those districts present different 
characteristics, and they have different views. 


2352. Could you tell us roughly what they are? For in- 
stance in rural districts are they inclined to make people 
keep their defective relatives at home ?—I think they do 
give them out-relief, but as a rule the people are them- 
selves beginning to see that the workhouses are much 
safer and better places for the treatment of these defec- 
tives and aged epileptics than their own homes, and the 
tendency is that they are coming into the workhouse and 
we are getting more control of them. 


2353. That is the effect of all scientific evidence on the 
subject ; but how do guardians take it? I have heard 
people say, ‘‘ If I bring such and such a case before the 
guardians the guardians will not take it.”” The case ofan 
imbecile boy was the last I heard of where the guardians 
lectured the mother and told her it was her duty to keep 
her poor afflicted child at home and take care of him there, 
and not to make a public burden of him. Is that often 
the case ?—No, [have not found that. I think that the 
guardians are more and more anxious to deal with this 
class of unfortunate cases that come before them, and to 
deal with them in institutions of some sort. That is 
strongly my opinion—certainly in my own district. 

2354. The figures which you give with regard to the 
feeble-minded cases in the East and West Riding are 
very striking indeed (vide col. 1, par. 4 above). Do you 
think that having regard to your other experience that 
may be taken as fairly typical of the rest of England ?—I 
should say so, because Yorkshire is supposed to be a very 
hard-headed country and to have a very high standard 
of intelligence. Certainly it is so in all the West Riding. 


2355. And the general health is good ?—The general 
health is good, and the standard of living is particularly 
good. 


2356. And the standard of physique is high ?—Very 
much 80. 
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2357. If there were that number in those two districts 
of Yorkshire you would expect at least as many in Rural 
England as a whole ?—Yes. 


2358. That means a very large total of the feeble- 
minded ?—Yes, it does. 


2359. Some people have made general statements to 
the effect that they think there are nearly as many feeble- 
- minded as there are lunatics. Do you think that is an 
exaggerated statement ?—I have never been able to form 
any opinion on that subject. The only help has been that 
result of my investigation of the Wakefield workhouse. 
You do get in the workhouse a particular class of un- 
fortunates, and decadents, and deficients, and it may, be, 
perhaps, difficult and dangerous to draw any general con- 
clusion from the population of a workhouse, but I think 
it is a remarkable coincidence that in this one workhouse 
‘I found there are practically the same number of feeble- 
minded as certified lunatics. 


2360. It is a curious coincidence that your particulars 
from the East and West Riding would, if applied to the 
rest of England, amount practically to the same ?— 
Yes. 

2361. So your experience, as faras it goes, supports 
that estimate ?—Yes. 


2362. Have you any personal experience from your-con- 
versations, or otherwise, with regard to the number of 
feeble-minded persons above the relief-seeking class ? 
—No, I have not. 


2363. You have had enquiries, no doubt, about idiots 
and people of that sort ?—Yes, but of course the idiots are 
becoming more and more under control. I think all that 
class of late years, the statistics show, (as to the number 
of lunatics certainly) are now more under control than 
they used to be. But as to the feeble-minded, I do 
not think any one would be in a position to make any 
general statement like that. 


2364. As regards the action of guardians in dealing 
with this class, do you consider the absence of amalgama- 
tion and joint action is an evil ?—Yes, but I do not see 
exactly how you are to remedy it, because the great objec- 
tion of the guardians is multiplication of institutions and 
officers. If you have joint action on the part of several 
boards you must have a joint institution. 


2365. Do you think these cases must be dealt with, 
necossarily by the guardians at all ?—Well, they are des- 
titute—they come before them as destitute people ; and 
they are bound by law, in the first instance, to deal with 
them. You may give them powers to draft them off to 
another authority which is going to deal with them in the 
future ; but in the first instance they are bound to come 
‘before them as being destitute. 


2366. Ifjoint action is very difficult to secure in ths case 

of guardians would you recommend that these defective 

* people should be dealt with as they are dealt with when 

young by the education authorities, then when they are 

older by the counties, or joint boards of the counties ?— 

That is the only way to deal with it. You cannot deal 

_ with the existing feeble-minded grown up people, you will 

have to let them die off. The only way you can deal with 

the feeble-minded question is to commence now with the 

young, asit seems to me. A certain number must grow up ; 

_ you have to find out whether you can get control of them by 

' law, and draft them into some other institutions, colonies, 
or what not. 


2367. Would you hold that the existing arrangements 
for dealing with the defective young should be made uni- 
versal—compulsory ?—I should advocate it in spite of 
the objections and difficulties which will no doubt be met 
with. 

2368. Do you think that the action of a central 
authority would be helpful in securing joint action and 
income for the purpose of starting different institutions ? 
You mean by circular ? 


2369. Yes; by holding local inquiries, calling for statis- 
tics, pointing out such and such a provision does not exist, 
and so on ?—I suppose there is no objection, but my own 
experience is that circulars are read and put upon the 
table, and very little action is taken by guardians with 
regard to any of these circulars. If you could hold a local 
inquiry or send down a man ad hoc, then I think you 
might do something. 
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2370. Supposing the facts of the case were brought 
prominently to the attention of the public, either by the 
publication of statistics or results of a local inquiry,and an 
urgent application by the central authority to deal with 
this difficulty, that would guide public opinion would 
not it ?—Yes, I think so. 


2371. Such things do not exist now. Even in the 
County Gouncils there is very little in the way of making 
them provide institutions which they ought to. You are 
aware of the defective accommodation for idiots ?— 
Yes. 


2372. County Councils have power to provide that ?— 
Yes, 


2373. That is one class of person for which county 
asylums are meant, but provision for idiots is not made, 
as arule ?—No. 


2374. Most counties have not enough to fill an institu- 
tion ?—No. 

2375. Joint action is called for ?—Yes. 

2376. There is very little progress ?—There is none. 


2377. Does that point to union between the central 
authority and the local authority, or what would you 
recommend to put an end to the inactivity ?—The great 
difficulty is that the rates are goingup. People willnot do 
anything which makes the rates higher. They say, 
“this is a small matter, these feeble-minded folk are 
insignificant ; we will disregard them. Thatis the great 
practical difficulty in the front of all reformers—the finan- 
cial side of it. 


2378. Do you think that can be combated if it could ba 
proved that the care of the feeble-minded and defective 
in appropriate and cheaper institutions is really economical 
as compared with the detention in the workhouse ?—It 
might help. This is a part of the lunacy question, and 
the enormous cost of lunacy institutions. If you had a 
graduated system of lunacy institutions you could divide 
them all off and get them more cheaply administered. 
You might have the feeble-minded at one end and the acute 
lunatic at the other. 


2379. You will have to find some motive power to bring 
about more classification both of lunatics as well as other 
defectives ?—Yes. 


2380. Where do you look for such motive power ?—I 
do not know. I do not think the motive power is of 
much use until we get less extravagant administration. 


2381. The extravagance at present is the deliberate 
action of local authouities acting, not under guidance, 
except such as they get themselves by sending travelling 
commissions of their members. Lancashire spent 
£100,000 in providing for a few inebriates in an in- 
appropliate way. It was because they did not receive 
sufficient guidance from the central authority ?—Yes, 
local authorities do not like to be guided, always. 


2382. How is that unpleasant state of affairs to be com- 
bated ?—Education, I suppose, is the only answer to that. 


2383. It is getting worse. Education is growing and 
local extravagance is getting greater ?—We hope to reap 
the fruits of it. 


2384. The last county asylum, Middlesex, is about the 
most expensive that can be ?—So I am told. 


_ 2385. And they are as proud of its expensiveness ag oF 
its efficiency ?—I must not answer those suggestions. 


2386. I am asking for suggestions how to combat this 
state of affairs ?—I am afraid that is a matter I am not 
prepared to give any advice on without considering it. 


2387. Would you be prepared to say something might 
come from the holding of public local inquiries and the 
publication of statistics ?—Certainly. I am in favour of 
information being circulated on the question of the im- 
portance of the question of the feeble-minded. 


2388. And of the importance of dealing with it by joint 
action ?—Yes, 


2389. Each county and borough cannot have its own 
separate institution ?—No. 


2390. Joint action must be brought about and economy 
must be secured ?—Yes, I think a millionaire might solve 
the question. I think Mr. Carnegie, instead of giving 
large sums to found libraries, might found institutions for 
the feeble-minded. He might do a very great work. 
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2391. Still if money is wasted it does not much matter 
whether it is public money or private money ; the waste 
is the same ?— Yes. 


2392. (Dr. Donkin.) In the course of your inspections, 
including this last that you have made, you have seen, I 
suppose, a fair number of the feeble-minded ?—Yes. 


2393. Would the characteristics of feeble-mindedness 
strike you obviously and saliently at once, or would you 
have to base your opinion on what you were told ?—I think 
there are certain classes, as I say in my minute, of feeble- 
mindedness. There are various grades of the feeble- 
minded ; there are some who are obviously feeble-minded, 
who have it in their face, their eyes, their nose, their mouth, 
and the general contour of the head—you could tell 
almost at once. But there are numbers of them who do 
not present to any ordinary individual the smallest differ- 
ence from a normal person. They might pass muster be- 
fore a Board of Guardians or this Commission if you did 
not ask them very puzzling questions. 

2394. Would you say a very fair proportion of those 
shown to you as feeble-minded come under that category ? 
—Certainly, it is only amongst the very defective, the 
result of heredity probably, that you find the physical 


defects so obvious, and even with regard to those some- 


’ times the most unpleasant looking people are not always 


the worst from a mental point of view. 


2395. So it would require in your opinion some amount 
of experience and expert knowledge to properly class these 
people for the purpose of State treatment ?—I think so. 


2396. (Mr. Loch.) You referred to the certifiéate in 
lunacy cases and the definition. Do you think it would 
be a good plan to have a general definition covering the 
whole class and grading it according to the character of a 
particular case. In that case lunacy might be placed at 
the top of the list, and then there would be imbecile, and 
so on, according to the definition, as sub-divisions. Do 
you think that that would be a good plan by way of bring- 
ing the whole into some sort of order ?—Yes, I think you 
would have to do that. There ought to be some sub- 
classification. 


2397. Your sub-classification would also hinge upon a 
certain institution type which the classification implied ? 
—That might be so. 


2398. With regard to the question of expenditure, are 
you of opinion that there is a class of feeble-minded which 
you find among the ins and outs and amongst the vagrants 
which are also seen now and again in the workhouses and 
elsewhere, a kind of central class which represents a certain 
sedimentary pauperism ?—Yes. From my observation 
of vagrants, and I see a certain number of vagrants every 
week of my life, there does seem to be a stamp on a certain 
proportion of them—there is a sort of vacancy about them, 
a want of motive power and energy, a want of will power, 
which I think is one of the characteristics of feeble-minded- 
ness. With those people, when once they get on to the road 
that increases and they wander about. 


2399. Does it follow from that, that if you could deal 
with these people on a systematic method, you would 
deal with a considerable proportion of the worst types 
of pauperism ?—Yes, certainly. You would get away 
what you call the sedimentary element, the residuum. 


2400. If the Guardians had powers for dealing with 
ins and outs carefully, possibly in some instances through 
a special institution for the feeble-mirded, or in some 
other manner, would that be a good first step to take 
towards sifting out this class ?—I suppose you are allud- 
ing to the possibility of drafting them off to labour 
colonies ? 


2401. Or some other institution ?—Yes, I think so. 
I think the first step is to get rid of the vagrant, and 
that portion which are at corners of streets and on the 
roads in the country. 


2402. Practically you would hold the gateways into 
the institutions and use the control you thus get, for 
separating and sifting the classes out ?—Certainly. 


2403. Are you at all inclined to think that there is a 
sort of feeble-minded who might be left in the work- 
houses ? One witness said in his opinion there were two 
sorts, offensive and inoffensive, and there were a con- 
siderable number whom he called inoffensive who might 
be left just as they are in the workhouses ?—From the 
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point of view of administration and of the officers of the 
Poor Law they are very useful. They are inoffensive 
people, they get fond of the workhouse and of the people 
in the workhouse, and they practically go along their 
normal life. It has struck me that these people might 
be very fairly left to help the institution and the ratepayers 
by doing their work in that state of life, I also thought 
that it was rather hard lines to take a man away after, 
say, ten years of life at a place where he has made associa- 
tions—and associations are after all the sweetness of all 
life, even if they are in a workhouse—it is rather hard to 
take him away, put him in a brand new institution where 
he does not know anybody, and where he has to be a labour’ 
colonist. How do you know you are not altering that 
man’s life for the worse, if he is inoffensive and well 
treated in the workhouse ? . 


2404. It would follow that in any circumstances you 
would deal with the other more pressing cases first ?—Yes. 
There are a certain class we would all agree upon, that is the 
offensive creature who will not work and is a nuisance ~ 
to his fellow citizens. 


2405. In that way the change would come more gradually? . 
—Certainly. 

2406. Have you considered whether, with a view to 
economy, conditional grants might be made, a grant for 
instance out of the Exchequer for purposes of this kind, 
conditional upon the local authority raising so much, the 
grant also ruling the condition of economy to a certain 
extent, so that it would not be given if those condi- 
tions were not fulfilled ?—Do you mean in the way of an 
individual grant for each person who was dealt with ? 


2407. No,. a grant with a view to the establishment 
of an institution ?—Like the way in which the 4s. grant 
is given to lunatics now ? 

2408. That is given per head. I was thinking of a 
grant per institution ?—I have not considered it, but it is 
one way of meeting the financial difficulty—that is your 
suggestion ? 


2409. That is my suggestion.—Yes, that is always 
popular; to get money out of the Exchequer. 


2410. Even though you pay for it by giving up some 
of your conditions ?—I think so. I do not think they 
would mind that. 


2411. You think there is an element of control there 
which we have not got now ?—You mean with regard to 
lunatics—Yes. 


2412. The present asylums would not be so expensive 
on a system of that sort, possibly ?—I dé not know 
whether I could give any information on that. 


2413. Taking your aged cases, who I presume in many 
instances would come under the category of the figures 
you have given; for them the present accommodation 
in lunatic asylums is far too expensive, is it not ?—Yes, 
I think so; that is one of the points that I make, that 
if you had an intermediate institution for these chronic” 
insane they could be looked after by a very much less 
expensive staff. The attendants are not highly skilled. 
These persons are much easier to control. You do not 
want the number of attendants, and in that way you 
would get less expenditure upon administration. 


2414. Have you thought. who the authority might be 
which should provide what is necessary for the simpler 
cases ?—No. 


2415. Would it commend itself to you if there were 
a central non-departmental committee to consider all 
questions of building large institutions of the type re- 
ferred to, or of arrangements for Colonies, or whatever — 
might be proposed, and acting as a special authority for . 
these purposes in connection with the various depart- 
ments ?7—I have thought that there has been a great 
deal of waste of money frequently in architectural plans, — 
especially with regard to Guardians, who very often get 
out expensive plans without having the smallest idea 
whether they are going to be accepted by the Local Gov- 
ernment Board or not. JI have introduced the system — 
of having all plans discussed in sketch first, before any — 
distinct plans are put forward, and that has worked very 
well. I think there is no reason why certain principles 
of construction might not be settled by some experts. | 
There are plenty who could do it,\and then those plans 
should be the normal plans for certain institutions. 
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2416. That would lead to considerable economy ?— 
I should say so. 


2417. (Dr. Dunlop.) One question about the figures, 
to begin with. The results you got from Wakefield and 
Sheffield are very different. Your figures are very much 
heavier for Wakefield than for Sheffield ?—Sheffield is 
only out-relief. 


2418. Taking out-relief in Wakefield, itis about two per 
cent., and in Sheffield:three per thousand. Could you 
_ give us any conception which is probably nearer the 
truth ?—Sheffield is entirely urban, the other is largely 
rural; that is only a fact; I do not draw any inference 
_ from it. 


2419. The difference may possibly be due to the urban 
district being able to take care of people outside to a 
greater extent than the other people ?—Yes, 


2420. Your duty is to inspect poor houses ?—Yes, 
and to attend boards of guardians. 


2421. When you find a lunatic in the workhouse, 
what is your duty ? Do you report it? Are they allowed 
to keep lunatics ?—Yes. 


2422. Certified imbeciles ?—It is the duty of the 
‘medical officer of the workhouse to certify any lunatic 
that comes in. The relieving officers are bound to bring 
certain lunatics into the workhouse under the Lunacy 
Act, and we are liable at any time toa certain supply of 
lunatics. If these lunatics are certified by our medical 
officer to be fit and proper persons to be detained in the 
workhouse, and there is suitable accommodation for 
them, and they do not interfere with the amenity of the 
others, the guardians can keep them, and they do keep 
them. 


2423. But my point was rather the other way. Among 
the ins and outs from the workhouses there are a large 
number of cases who should be certified lunatics, very 
distinctly weak-minded. Some of them have delusions, 
even. If you come across those, which you must do I 
assume, and they are not certified, and not compulsorily 
' detained, what is your duty ?—I have no duty. It is 
the medical officer’s duty ; I am not an expert on lunacy, 


2424, Some of these cases are so clear, there is no diffi- 
culty in recognising them ?—I do not think my attention 
has ever been called to an obvious lunatic who was not 
ander control. 


2425. You have given us one this morning. The 
case about which you read that letter from the Lunacy 
Commissioners ?—Those three boys—they were obviously 
idiots, and I did take action. I reported that. By my 
correspondence you will see I took action in that matter. 


2426. The answer that you got was practically, “do 
not interfere.”” There was nobody to interfere ?—Yes. 


9427. So that if lunatics are found in workhouses, 
there is nobody that can come down on the looal au- 
thority ?—There is the Lunacy Commissioner. The Lunacy 
Commissioner travels round all the Unions, and three 
or four Lunacy Visitors. If the master bas anyone whom 
_ he wishes to be certified he brings them before the Lunacy 
Commissioner and the Lunacy Commissioner then makes 
a memorandum about him. I may say the Lunacy Com- 
missioner has not been to see the Wakefield workhouse 
for three years. I may as well get that in. 


2428. That is not very efficient inspection ?—No. 


2429. You say if the master wants a case certified, he 
brings him before the Lunacy Commissioner ?—Certainly, 
if he happens to come; but he is bound to bring him 
before the medical officer too. 


2430. That is the initiative coming from the master ; 

but may the Lunacy Commissioners walk round and see 

_ the inmates and say, ‘‘ Why is not this case certified,” 
and order certification ?—Yes. 


2431. The Local Government Board cannot do so, 
can they ?—I should take some strong measares with 
the medical officer; I should send for him and ask him. 

_ We have plenty of means of bringing pressure to bear. 


2432. A roundabout way, but no direct means ?—I 
have often sent for the medical officer in regard to cases 
in the workhouse which I considered he ought to hav 
dealt with. ' 


2433. Have you much experience with imperfectly, 
'or partially, recovered lunatics being discharged from 
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asylums and going into workhouses ?—I cannot recall 
any specific case. 


2434. You mentioned a woman who had had three 
illegitimate children. She was undoubtedly imbecile, I 
understood from you? The medical officer would not 
certify her ?—Yes. 


2435. Can you tell me what was the difficulty, in filling 
up the certificate ?—I could not enter into the difficulties 
of medical men, because they differ very much. 


2436. What difficulty have you heard discussed among 
the medical men, among the workhouse authorities ?— 
They are very unwilling to certify and take away the 
liberty of a person and put the brand of lunacy on that 
person’s family. 

* 2437. It is to save branding the family rather ?—That 
may be one consideration ; there is a responsibility. It 
is imprisonment; that man is not able to take his dis- 
charge. He is practically a prisoner in the workhouse, 
if he is a certified lunatic. The workhouse master is not 
allowed to let him out. 


2438. Is not that desirable in cases such as the one I 
have mentioned ?—I quite agree as to the desirability of 
it. 

2439. I suppose as a matter of fact the lunacy certificate 
is quite enough to cover the situation. It is very, very 
wide—‘‘ A person of unsound mind requiring care and 
treatment’ ?—If you get the medical men to see it ; but, 
as I said before, they differ. 


2440. There is one remark you make here, referring to 
weak-mind mothers. ‘You add at the end of the para- 
graph, “ The Returns were incomplete as to the numbers, 
owing to the fact that no record was kept in two of the 
largest workhouses in the district” (page 132, col. 1, par. 4). 
Is that typical book-keeping in English workhouses, 
do you think ?—You see they are under no compulsion 
to keep a feeble-minded column, because there is no 
definition of feeble-minded. They are bound to keep the 
lunatics. Iwas very much obliged to them for taking the 
trouble they did. It was entirely a matter of grace. 


2441. Are not the ordinary medical details in the 
register of admissions, or anything else entered; such 
as the physical and mental condition of the patient admit- 
ted to a workhouse infirmary. Are not they entered ina 
book ?—I have no doubt they are entered in some of the 
very best. They do all that on the bed card. There isa 
medical book containing all the names of the disorders. 


2442. Is it only the names, do not they go in for any 
case-taking ?—I do not think the workhouse would have 
any classification of that sort, it is a matter for the sick 
ward—the medical officer. 


2443. As regards the workhouse cases, the Guardians 
have the right of discharging imbeciles from the work- 
house—three Guardians, is it not ?—The Guardians have 
aright to send certified imbeciles to the lunatic asylum. Is 
that what you are alluding to ? 


2444, They also have a right to turn them out of the 
place altogether ?—If they are not certified lunatics. 


2445. No, when they are certified as -imbeciles ?— 
They cannot turn out a certified lunatic into the street. 


2446, I think the evidence we had from a Lunacy Com- 
missioner was to the effect that they can, Have youcome 
across any abuse of that power ?—I have never heard of a 
case of that kind. : 

2447. There is another statement I would like your 
Opinion on. Quoting from your Statement, “‘ the fact is, 


this class becomes practically the prostitute of the rural 


district.” Have you any personal knowledge of that, or is 
it just general opinion ?—Itis myinference. My inference 
is that when women in a rural district come in time after 
time with children by different fathers, they practically 
may be described as that. 


2448. And there is a considerable number ?—I think 
there is a certain number in each district.., 


2449, Itisfoundedonfact. Itisnot merely an assump- 
tion ?—It is more an inference from facts which have 
come before me. Whether the facts are sufficient to justify 
the generalisation may be doubted. 


2450. (Mr. Burden.) Supposing there were special 
establishments for taking care of the feeble-minded in 
different parts of the country, do you think there would 
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be any hardship in removing inmates from one district 
to another so as to send them to these establishments ?— 
I do not think there would be any hardship except in 
the cases I have mentioned to-day where they have been 
sufficiently intelligent to contract associations, and they 
like their work. As to the other class which we agreed 
upon were undesirable in any workhouse, I do not think 
I should consider their feelings in that respect. 


2451. You do not think it would be a hardship ?—No 
I think they have forfeited any title to consideration by 
their conduct in the past. F 


2452. (Mr. Chadwyck Healey.) I understand you are 
clearly of opinion that in principle detention is the cure 
that is to be found for feeble-mindedness ?—Yes. 


2453. Am I right that you would begin with the child- 
ren after they have finished say their special school train- 
ing ?—Yes. i 

2454. You think there would be more hope if you 
detained the children after they left school, that is to 
say, after sixteen ?—Yes. 2 


2455. Would you detain them for their lives, subject of 
course to supervision ?—I should say on the principle 
of a lease for lives renewable for ever—something of that 
sort. 


2456. Would you carry the principle any further? 
Could you apply it to the case of the women you have 
been telling us about who come into the infirmeries and 
workhouses with illegitimate children ?—That is a very 
difficult question, and that really is the erux. It is very 
hard to do that. I think the state of her mind is really 
the key of the situation. It would be a matter really for 
a medical man. I think the medical man ought to take 
the responsibility of that. 


2457. And detain her ?—Yes. 


2458. It might be necessary to amend the law, to give 
greater powers for that purpose ?—Yes; as a matter of 
fact a vast number, if not the majority, of these women 
do not want to go out. Those I did mention did not 
want to be discharged, did not ask to be let out. The 
influence that is brought to bear upon them by the 
officers is very valuable. Theysay, ‘‘ You are much better 
in here, and I advise you to stay.’’ They take that 
advice. ‘That is characteristic of the feeble-minded, they 
very often do as they are told. What you want is to put 
the legal impress upon that state of affairs. 


2459. You think it would be desirable if it could be 
done ?—Yes. 


2460. Can you go any further and suggest any way 
in which the children, the babies, in fact, can be traced 
and secured for the purpose of detention, because they 
are generally feeble-minded I understand you to say ?— 
I think so. Heredity comes out very strongly in the 
feeble-minded. 


2461. Have you considered at all whether it would be 
possible to get hold of them in some way ?—I do not 
know. It is more difficult to detect the signs of the 
feeble-minded without any knowledge of parentage, and 
so on, up to the age of three or four. You would have, 
[ think, to wait till they are five or six before you could 
detect it. 


2462. You would have to wait until they came to the 
special class, and trust to that ?—I think so. 


2463. Is there any other class to which you could apply 
the principle of detention. You were speaking of the 
vagrant ; would it be possible to pick them up and confine 
them for life ?—Then you are going into the whole ques- 
tion of the labour colonies. 


2464. I am assuming that there is the labour colony, 
or something like it in the background, to receive them ? 
—I am all in favour of detaining a certain type of the 
vagrant class, such as Mr. Loch was talking about just 
now. I think that is the first thing you have to deal 
with in considering the question, 


2465. Could you suggest any machinery for dealing 
with that class ?—I have not thought it out except in 
the graduated form of labour colonies that they have in 
other countries. ‘There are plenty of precedents. 


2466. I was thinking of getting them into a labour 
colony. If the vagrant is brought before the justices 
and convicted, thet might help you ?—Yes, but you will 
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find great difficulty with justices; they will not convict 
people and send them to labour colonies. You will have 
to have stipendiary magistrates to do these things, and 
they are not always satisfactory. 


2467. Could you see your way to any scheme such as 
this: supposing a magistrate convicts a vagrant under 
the vagrancy laws without reference to his state of mind, 
and he goes to prison for a month or fourteen days, 
would you give the prison authorities any power to 


‘report upon him, and perhaps get hold of him in that way. 


That would take it out of the hands of the justices ?— 
That might do. I have not considered that suggestion. 


2468. (Mrs. Pinsent.) I think in the Wakefield work- 
house the total number came to about fifty—the total 
number of certified and uncertified mentally deficient ?— 
I think forty-nine or fifty. 


2469. If we add those receiving outdoor relief it would 
come to seventy-four. Could you tell us what the 
relation of this number is to the total number receiving 
relief or in the workhouse at Wakefield ?—The number of 
people in the workhouse I can give you. There were 
356 on the day of my inspection, of which 130 were 
treated in the hospital, leaving 226 inmates in health. 

2470. Out of the 356 there were forty-nine or fifty 


whom you would class as mentally deficient in some degree? 
—Yes. 


2471. You do not know anything with regard to those 
receiving outdoor relief ?—The population of Wakefield 
Union I gave you, 112,365. In Wakefield the outdoor 


poor on the Ist January in this year was 1,923. That — 


includes children of course. 


2472. None of these would be cases of senile decay ?— 
In all my remarks I have not dealt with senile decay, 
hospital cases, or bedridden cases at all. 


2473. In one of the last paragraphs of your evidence 


(vide page 132, col. 1, par. 5) you say there are out 
of thirty-five unions in the West Riding, 670, and 


in the East Riding, 161, or a total of 831 feeble- — 


minded people in the district. Could you tell us 
what steps you took to get that information ?—I sent 


out a circular to the officials and I gave a definition of 
what a feeble-minded person was to the best of my ability, 


though I only give it for what it is worth. I do not wish 
to put this evidence in on this particular point as scienti- 


fically correct in any way. It was one of the steps which — 


I took when I was interested in the subject in order to get 
information, which at that time was very deficient. I 
wanted to get what statisticians call a “figure,” for what 
it was worth. 


2474. Have you the definition which you gave ?—~ 


My definition was this—in this case it was children— 
‘- IT understand the term feeble-minded to mean, on the 
one hand, too feeble-minded to be taught properly ; 
on the other hand not so feeble-minded as to be imbecile.”” 
I drafted it something on those lines. 


2475. Do you think the local medical officer saw that 


circular and filled it in ?—I do not think it was a medical 
officer, I think it was the master of the workhouse. It 
was rough and ready, but I thought probably fairly 
accurate. 

2476. Would not you say the master of the workhouse 
would probably be in a better position to determine 
which ca8e3s were mentally deficie.t, or probably in as 
good a position, as the medical officer ?—Yes, and he 
probably took the medical officer in‘o his confidence. 
They very likely talked it out. 


2477. Do you think if we pursue the same line that_ a 


we should get a fairly accurate return ?—I think you 
would get very much more than I did. You would come 


with the weight of the Commission, and there would — , 


be more pains takea, and they would instruct the medical 
officer to assist in the matter. ' 

2478. Do you come across the medical officers who 
examine under the Defective and Epileptic Children 
Act ?—No. 5 tpg 

2479, They have a form of certificate to be signed 
before a child is taken from an ordinary school and placed 
in a special class. Would you be prepared to say ycu 
think they would know a good deal about the subjects ?— 
T should think naturally they would. 


2480. And that wherever their opinion could be ob- 
tained it would be useful in ascertaining the numbers of 
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2497. (Mr. Hobhouse.) In reply to Mrs. Pinsent, you _ Philip H. 


the feeble-minded ?—I think expert opinion is valuable 
said it would cut off the supply to a certain extent of Pagencl, Esq. 


up to a certain point. 


2481. You said you did not think that Guardians 
refused to take inbeciles and idiots into the workhouse 
as a rule ?—I do not know of any case. 


2482. Would you be in the way of knowing the number 
of applications to a relief committee or what proportion 
the number of refusals would bear to the number of 
people accepted ?—Do you mean on all general cases 
or special cases ? 


2483. On all general cases. All these cases I take it 
would come either before the full Board or a committee 
of the Board ?—Yes. 


2484. Have the Local Government Inspectors any 
return of the applications ?—There is an application and 
report book. Every relieving officer has that. Every 
formal application must be entered in that with all 
particulars of the case. If the Guardians deal with it, 
as they invariably do, they may refuse relief, but, as a 
rule, we find that Guardians are only too anxions to give 
out reliefs 


2485. I am not speaking of out relief, I am speaking 
of these children being received into the workhouse. 
%t has come within my experience that some of them 
are refused, and I want to know whether you have any 
experience showing how many are refused ?—In my 
district in Yorkshire they seem to be anxious to do their 
best for all that class of people. 


2486. Would you see the report books and know how 
many there were ?—Yes, but unless I had an object I 
should not go through it. I always look at the applica- 
tion and report books, because I want to see if they are 
properly kept, and if the relieving officer has done his 
duty, but I cannot say I scrutinise each application. 
I attend the meeting of a Board of Guardians once every 
year, and I hear cases dealt with, and I am cognisant 
therefore of one day’s proceedings, but that does not 
give you any data to go upon. 


2487. In making the application,the parent would have 
to employ the medical officer employed by the Guardians ? 
—Yes, the district medical officer. 


2488. Therefore, it is entirely in his hands. If he 
says the child is not imbecile the application would 
hardly reach the Guardians ?—The applications would 
not be made to the medical officer ; they would be made 
to the relieving officers with regard to children, or any 
member of a family. The relieving officer’s duty is to 
bring them up with the report of the medical officer on it. 


2489. Has it ever come within your experience that 
it does not get further than the relieving officer 7?—No, 
we do not move in that line of communications. 


2490. Your experience would not reach as far as that ? 
—Noe. 

2491. You do not know whether the medical officer 
has difficulty in “signing up” some of these children?—No, 
that is a matter for the medical mind again. 


2492. You speak of the very best thing being in these 
cases to deal with the young. If we assume for a minute 
that the Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act was made compulsory and put into com- 
plete working order, we should then have I suppose every 
defective child in the country under observation and 
education. When that is so the difficulty of defining 
who is or who is not feeble-minded, would disappear would 
not it ?—To a great extent. 


2493. If these people were taken into schools at the 
age of seven and trained and observed and educated 
until the age of sixteen, there should be very little diffi- 
culty in passing those who were suited for a colony on 
to a colony ?—It would simplify matters very much. 


2494. You think the teacher and doctor who examine 
them every six months ought to know ?—Yes. 


2495. If that were thus secured it would minimise the 
vagrant class and the class who are in and out of the 
maternity wards ?--You would cut off the supply to a 
certain extent. 


2496. Therefore, you consider one of the first steps 
would be to make the act compulsory and get it in working 
order ?—That would appear to be the logical conclusion. 
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people going in and out of the maternity wards ?—Not 
into the maternity wards, I meant generally into the 
ranks of pauperism. 


2498. To what extent. Would it be 50 per cent., 
roughly speaking ?—I am afraid I have no means of 
judging that. ; 

2499. That would have a very great effect on the per- 
centage, and on the necessity or non-necessity of pass- 
ing an Act such as is suggested. Yor instance, if it only 
affected 5 per cent. it would be hardly worth while ?— 
There is always that. The relative value would depend 
I suppose to a certain extent upon the statistics. 


2500. Can you give us no suggestion as to the per- 
centage that would be affected ?—1 do not see how I am 
to get at it until we get the exact number of feeble-minded 
people in the country. 

2501. I do not want to tie you down to a particular 
figure. Cannot you make any suggestion at all ?—I 
could not give a figure, 


2502. I notice you said in one particular case you 
would not get the magistrates to detain. What makes 
you think that ?—The reason I say that is it would be 
a new crime—to be at large. You are taking away the 
natural right of men to be at large. That is a distinct 
invasion of the personal liberty of the subject. When 
unpaid magistrates come to deal with this question you 
will find that they will think twice or three times before 
they send a man practically to prison for a crime which 
has never been held to be a crime in this country before. 
That is one of the difficulties of the whole question. 


2503. You also think the stipendiary would not be alto- 
gether satisfactory from a practical point of view ?—No ; 
I know a case of a stipendiary who is the most tender- 
hearted man with regard to vagrants that I know. He 
will nearly always give the case in favour of the vagrant as 
against the workhouse master. 


2504. What authority do you suggest should deal with 
these cases, if the magistrate is not going to convict ?— 
I think on the whole we should be content with the stipen- 
diary. 

2505. I think it was suggested in reply to a question 
put to an earlier witness that in the case of a child you 
might have a children’s magistrate ?—Yes, I am in favour 
of that principle. 


2506. Is there any such working instanced in the United 
Kingdom or is it entirely confined to the United States ?— 
I do not know of any case in England. 


2507. You have not heard of any attempt to work a 
children’s magistrate ?—No, I have not heard of any case. 
I should be very glad to hear where it is going on. 


2508. I think we have it in the statement of Mr. Jenner- 
Fust, that the cost for maintenance of imbeciles in some 
institution, not a lunatic asylum, would be something like 
7s. 6d. a head. (Vide Question 2530, p. 139, col. 1, 
and Question 2558, 2564). Have you ever gone into 
the question of cost of maintenance of imbecile or 
epileptic persons ?—No. I donot think it would run to 
a very high figure. I should think that estimate of my 
colleague is near the mark. 

2509. What is the cost of persons in the workhouse at 
present, taking the kingdom over ?—That varies. There 
are So many accounts and so many contributory columns 
as to the expense of the poor law that it is very difficult 
to give a figure which cannot be attacked. I should say 
that the average inmate costs between 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. 
—nearly 5s. 6d. 

2510. You do not mean ds. 6d. is the total cost ?—No, 
the maintenance of each individual—food, clothing, ete. 


2511. That would not include buildings ?—No, exclud- 
ing capital charges, and probably officers too. 


2512. Those capital charges would be taken into ac- 
count in any new maintenance scheme ?—Yes. If you 
add 2s. on to the 5s. 6d. you get Mr. Jenner-Fust’s 7s. 6d. 

2513. You would be content to accept that as probably 
accurate ?—Yes, I think so. 

2514. (Dr. Dunlop.) You made a statement that if th 
power of compulsory detention for these weak-minded 
people was given, that would convert weak-mindedness 
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into a crime ?—No, I was not alluding to the feeble- 
minded. I was alluding to the ordinary vagrant and 
corner boy, the residuum we want to shift off to labour 
colonies, who would have to be despatched. by the justices. 


2515. You did not intend to say weak-mindedness was 
any crime ?—No. . 

2516. (Chairman.) With regard to your objection to cases 
of feeble-mindedness being committed, by magistrates in 
case the law was strengthened so that they could be de- 
tained, would that also apply to children, or would you 
prefer that the children should be dealt with by the. edu- 
cation authority ?—I have not considered the question of 
the children, because the children generally are under 
some authority or tutelage, and they get dealt with the 
more readily. I was dealing merely with the adults. 


2517. You think that they could be dealt with better 
by the education authority ?—I should think so. 


2518. Supposing public institutions were set up for the 
care of the feeble-minded, would you also allow volun- 
tary institutions to be working at the same, time Gene 
think you would have to allow all the voluntary institu- 
tions ihat are existing to go on. They would be under 
special inspection of course. My own experience is that 
voluntary institutions are very valuable crutches to keep 
the idea going untii the more'scientific method is arrived 


H. JENNER-F ust, Esq. 


2525. (Chairman.) You are general inspector of 
the Local Government Board for the counties of Lancaster 
and Westmorland ?—Yes. 

2526. Would you tell us how long you have been 
general inspector ?—Since 1884.- I have been in m 
present district since 1892. 

2527. And before that, in which district 7—The 
Oxfordshire district. 

2528. You have had large experience of different 
classes of districts ?—Yes. 


? 
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at of dealing with them. Of course you would have to 
give them the powers of detention when you got them. I 
have not considered that point. It is rather a delicate 
and rather a difficult point, I think. They have borne the’ 
burden and heat of the day, in some respects. I know. 
two or three institutions who have done their work well 
and the question is whether they ought to be allowed to. 
to go on. 
2519. You would not like:to give too decided an opinion 
off-hand ?—I would not. I think it is rather a difficult. 
point. It would be probably a case of solvitur ambulando. 


2520. There is only one other point, that is, with regard 
to vagrants. Have you any means of judging, at all,’ 
what number of vagrants are feeble-minded ?—No. . 


2521. How could we get at that? Could we get it 
through the Unions ?—They have no history. No one 
knows where they come from ; they are like the rain. © 


, 2522. They are not watched ?—No, we do not. know. 
anything about them. 


2523. Can you suggest any way in which we could get: 
the figures 2—I am afraid not,. unless you register the 
whole tribe. - 

2524. Is there anything-else you would like to put 
before the Commission ?—No..' >» | 

8 
called ; and Examined. 


2529. Would you have any objection to the statement. 
of your evidence being put on the notes ?—No. 


2530. Is there anything further that you would like 
to add to your statement before I ask the Commissioners 
to ask you any question they may have ?—I do not think 
there is anything, beyond saying the statement is drawn 
up from a Poor Law point of view, and has not, ther2fore, 


dealt with methods that have been adopted for dealing _ 


with defective children by the educational authorities. 


SratemMent or H. Jenner-Fust, EsqQ., GENERAL INSPECTOR OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT; BOARD FOR THE DisTRICT — 
COMPRISING THE UN10N-COUNTIES OF LANCASTER AND WESTMORLAND, TOGETRHER .WITH PART OF CUMBERLAND- 


PoruLation or Duistricr (1901)—4,687,404. Arua, 2,485,839 acres. 


Present condition of affairs in Lancashire.—Certified 


Lunatics are dealt with under a Lunatic Asylum Board — 


constituted by Act of Parliament in 1891, consisting 
of representatives of the county and county borough 
councils elected annually at the quarterly meetings in 
November. Payment is now based on the principle of 
user, and not of rateable value. 

There are five asylums, and at least one more is re- 
quired. 

Idiots. —The Royal Albert Asylum at Lancaster receives 
idiots: from the six northern counties. It) is supported 
by voluntary contributions and payments on. behalf of) 
patients sent thither by Boards of Guardians, or others, It 
is usually full, and admission is not easy to procure... Idiot 
children. considered. improvable are frequently sent to 
this asylum by Guardians... Some idiot children. are also 
received at the Winwick Asylum under the Lancashire 
Asylums Board. 


Imbeciles and Insane Epileptics are chiefly maintained 
in the workhouses of the district mingled with epileptics. 
not classed as‘insane. 
or pavilions have been provided for their use, but in all 
these cases if the imbeciles and epileptics were removed the 
accommodation provided could usefully be appropriated 
to other classes.of inmates... The, Preston Guardians have 
a branch workhouse for male imbeciles and epileptics at 
Ribchester,.and the Liverpool Select Vestry .one . for 
females at Dingle Mount. 

A scheme for the removal of all imbeciles and epileptics 
from the workhouses of the country is under the con- 
sideration of the Cumberland County Council. 


Epileptice not classed as insane.—The Liverpool Select 
Vestry have a branch workhouse at Highfield, and the 


In many instances separate blocks » 


W. Derby Guardians one at Elm House, Belmont Road, ° 


primarily. intended for this class; but in each instance a 
few certified patients have been. associated with the 
uncertified. 


The Manchester Guardians have provided separate 
quarters for this class at their Crumpsall workhouse,: 
but they are somewhat dull, and the patients ask to go. 
back among the imbeciles,. 4 is3 ; 

There is a private institution for sane _ epileptics 
at Maghull, near Liverpool, under the management of 
Dr. Alexander, which has plenty of land belonging to it, 
and does valuable service. It is, however, wholly in- 
sufficient for the demands upon its accommodation, 
and Guardians experience great difficulty in obtaining © 
admission for their cases in any of the few institutions — 
available. . cas 


Chorlton and Manchester Joint (Asylum) Commitiee.— 
In 1897 a combination of these unions was formed under 
Section 8 of the Poor Law Act, 1879, for the provision — 
of ‘a workhouse for the reception of imbecile paupers 
and of’ persons who may. be insane or suffering from 
epilepsy, and who might: be relieved in the workhouses of. 
the said unions.” A site of-166 acres was secured, near 
Langho, and it was originally intended to provide for im-° 


beciles and insane epileptics, and-in addition, in quite 


separate quarters, for epileptics not classed as-insanc. 
Subsequently it was decided to. begin by..providing for 
the last: class only, and. there ‘are now.in progress, six. 
homes holding forty each, three for each sex, together. 
with a superintendent’s house, reception aad sick wards, 
an administrative block, and workshop, etc., the adminis-. 
trative portion being sufficient for about 500 patients. 
If there are any beds to spare the Committee will be. 
willing <o receive patients from other unions on terms to” 
be agreed upon. ae 

A scheme was also started, on the initiative of the 
Blackburn Guardians, for- ‘combining ~- the Lancashire 
Unions, other than Chorlton and Manchester, in order 
to provide accommodation for epileptios: not classed as 
insane, but as it seemed probable tha}, the Chorlton and. 
Manchester. Joint Committee would b2,able. to receive . 
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many patients other than their own, the scheme was 
allowed:to drop, at all events for the present. 

In connection with a scheme for the combination: and 
-elassification of workhouses, discussed’ at the ‘North- 

Western Poor Law Conference in 1903, a Committee was 
appointed to report upon the removal of imbeciles and 
epileptics from workhouses,’ which, after many meetings, 
sand a conference with representatives of. the Lancashire 
vAsylums Board, adopted.a report in favour,of provision 
for harmless chronic lunatics and imbeciles being made by 
the Lanéashire Asylums Board, and that for that purpose 
_ the -Board should arrange for the erection of buildings 
of a plain and inexpensive character to be used as asylums ; 
expressing also the opinion that the weekly charge for 
maintenance therein would not exceed 7s. 6d. per head. 

As regards epileptics not classed as insane, and the 
feeble-minded, the Committee thought that the accom- 
-modation required: should be provided by. the Guardians 
of groups of unions in the county. combining under 
Section 8.of;the Poor Law Act, 1879, to erect joint 
_asylums, as in the case of Chorlton and Manchester, 
while unions not in a combination might. contract with 
the Committee ofone of the joint asylums to receive 
their cases. . 

*  Acopy of the report was sent to the Lancashire Asylums 
Board, who thereuponresolved:—“ That the Imbeciles 
and Epileptics Committee be authorised to lay before 
the Commissioners in Lunacy a scheme for separate 
accommodation for chronic, harmless, insane patients 
and imbeciles, in less expensive buildings than the existing 
-asylums, the site of:the buildings to. be subsequently 
Gdetermined.” 
i Terms have been arranged ‘between the Liverpool 
and W. Derby Guardians whereby the former under- 
take to provide accommodation for 250 epileptics not 
‘classed as insane, and. the latter for a similiar number of 
-imbeciles, the epileptics not classed as insane chargeable 
to both unions being received by the Liverpool Guardians, 
and the imbeciles chargeable to both unions by the W. 
Derby Guardians, the object being to avoid the expense 
-which would be incurred if each union provided separ- 
ately for both classes. The terms have not yet received 
the approval of the. Local Government Board. 


' 'Feeble-minded.—There is no school for this class in the 
district certified by the Local Government Board, but the 
‘Adcote Laundry Home, at Knotty Ash, near Liverpool, 
“in connection with the National Association for 
Promoting the Welfare of the Feeble-minded, receives 
‘such girls over fourteen years of age. 

»» In'some of the Poor Law Schools special classes for the 
feeble-minded have been formed. 

There is a general consensus of opinion in Lanca- 
shire that a workhouse is not the right place for imbeciles 
or epileptics of either class. 

My own feeling would favour placing all lunatics, idiots, 


2531. (Dr. Dunlop.) Have you any experience as re- 
gards the boarding ‘out ‘of » weak-minded children’ ?—No. 
There is only one institution in Lancashire forthe feeble- 
“minded. It is not certified by the Local Government 
‘Board, but it does receive pauper children, that is at 
Knotty Ash;near Liverpool.) Imention it under the head 
of feeble-minded. 

2532. In your statement about ‘providing schools, and 
so on, and boarding out such children near such special 
classes or schools, you advise the boarding out of weak- 
minded children ?—Iv special homes—in a home estab- 
lished for that class of children—not boarding out of an 
‘individual child in a home, but in homes or schools estab- 
dished undér the’ Defective and Epileptic Children Act 
for that express purpose. 


2533. We have had evidence before us that weak- 
minded children are very apt to be abused if boarded out ? 
-—I do not mean boarded out in the ordinary sense of 
boarding out, but boarded in schools as contemplated 
“in that Act. 


_ 42534. I notice in your précis you use the term “ classed 
as insane,” against epileptics. I suppose I may infer 
from that that whether they are classed or are not classed, 
is not a~distinet indication-of- whether they are insane 
or not—that there must be a lot of insane epileptics who 
are not classed as insane epileptics ?—I should rather say 
a number who are not altogether of sound mind. 


102—Vol . I, 


‘children there seems more hope. 


Questions 2534 
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é& 
imbeciles and insane epileptics, aswell as epileptics not 
classed as insane, and the feeble-minded, under one, and the 
same authority, the area of-administration being the geo- 
graphical county, or a combination of such counties, 


-and the authority consisting of representatives chosen 


by the county councils «and: county borough councils 
as in the case of the Lancashire Asylums Board, but 
perhaps not necessarily from among their own members. 
Whatever the authority, it-should be unconnected with 
the Poor Law, and.open to all classes of patients. 

The retention in workhouses. of. the above-named 
classes might be made illegal after a certain date except in 
cases where the condition of an imbecile is certified to be 
such that it is not necessary for his convenience or that of 
the other inmates that he should be kept separate. There 
are some such in workhouses, contented, extremely useful, 
and:no annoyance to others. 

My reasons: for recommending. that. epileptics not 
classed. as insane should be removed from the care of 
Guardians are, that many of this class, perhaps the 
majority, are to a certain extent of unsound mind ; that 
some become dangerous when their fits occur; that 
expert opinion advises that they can be properly treated 
in an asylum on the colony system apart from the lunatic 
or imbecile patients; and that Guardians could not 
provide satisfactorily for this class except in combination 
(to adopt which meihod for any purpose they have shown 
great unwillingness) and even then only for paupers. 

With respect to feeble-minded or defective, or epileptic 
The Elementary Educa- 
tion (Defective and. Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, enables 
the education authority ofa district to provide for the 
education of “‘ defective ” children by establishing special 
classes in public elementary schools, by providing schools 
(that term including any institution in which defective 
or epileptic children are boarded and lodged as well as 
taught) and by boarding out such children near such special 
classes or schools. They may also establish schools for 
epileptic children. 

This seems to point in the right direction, and the Act 
might perhaps be made compulsory. Where such special 
classes or schools have been established there is nothing 
to prevent Boards of Guardians from providing homes for 

defective children near them (as has been done by the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board) or from sending that class 
and epileptic children to schools where board and lodging 
are provided as well as teaching. 

Difficulty will, however, arise when these children reach 
the age of sixteen, and are free to go their own way, and 
‘until public opinion has ripened to the point of declaring 
that the comfort of the individual must give way to the 
good of the nation, it seems impossible to: devise an 
adequate remedy. 

H. JENNER FUvst. 
14 March, 1905, 


2535. That is insane, of course ?—Yes, in that sense. 
I mean to guard myself against expressing, by the term 
insane, that they are quite unable to take care of them- 
selves at all. 


2536. Have you had much experience. as regards the 
difficulty of getting insare people certified ? Have you 
come across cases where you have:been satisfied: that they 
should be certified as lunatics, and have difficulty in get- 
ting them certified ?—If I am to answer yes or no, [should 
fay no. 


2537. You personally have no difficulty ?—No. It 
does not come within my province to have them certified. 
If I see a case not certified while going round: a workhouse 
I should draw attention to it in order that the medical 
officer might have ‘his attention specially drawn to it and 
consider whether it should be certified or not. 


2538. Have you often done that ?—No, I do not think 
I have. 


2539. You have not often interfered as regards that ?-— 
Tf I see an idiot child I always enquire whether any attempt 
is being made to get that child into a special institution, 
and I almost always find that the guardians are doing all 
they can in thatodirection, but the accommodation for 
that class is so very small that there is very great difficulty 
both with idiot and epileptic children, in getting them 
into any place where they will be specially treated. 
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2540, Am I to take that to indicate that the question of 
certification of-an idiot depends upon the accommodation 
that is provided for the idiot—if there is no accommodation 
there is no certificate ?—Yes, I think that is so—unless 
any restraint is required. Then the idiot would be certi- 


fied and the restraint entered in the mechanical restraint 


book. 

2541. So the certificate is a matter of convenience de- 
pending on the accommodation rather than the existence 
of the idiocy ?—A certificate would be necessary before 
the child was sent to an institution. 


2542. It is a matter of convenience depending upon 
other circumstances rather than upon the existence of the 
idiocy ?—Yes, I think so. 

2543. Have you had any experience with imperfectly 
recovered lunatics who are discharged ?—Yes, there are a 
n umber one comes across from time to time. 


2644. Can you give us instances of them ?—In going 
through the certificates for detention at a workhouse, 
I often come across a certificate from the asylum stating 
that so and so has not recovered aud is a proper person 
to be kept in a workhouse asalunatic. If that certificate 
is backed by the medical officer of the workhouse no other 
certificate is required for the detention of that person in 
the workhouse. 


2545. Asylums have very wide powers of discharging 
lunatics ?—Yes. 

2546. Three visitors can discharge without any medical 
certificate ; they have absolute carte blanche to put out 
lunatics if they want to. Have you come across many 
cases in the workhouse where these discharged people 
are still insane and have become chargeable as paupers ? 
—Yes. 

2547. Frequently ?—Yes. 


2548. Lunatics who should not have been discharged— 
unfit to fight the battle of life ?—-No, I would not say that. 
I refer to cases discharged to a workhouse under 8. 25 of 
the Lunacy Act 1890. 


2549. I am talking about absolute discharge outside ? 
—Unless by accident I should not come across such cases. 


2550. (Mr. Hobhouse.) I rather gather from your answer 
to Dr. Dunlop that the visitors in the cases which you have 
in your mind have discharged these persons from a lunatic 
asylum because they thought that they were not suff- 
ciently insane to be kept in a lunatic asylum and knew at 
the same time that they would go back to the workhouse ? 
—Yes. 

2551. That has been the reason ?—Yes. 


2552. They have been purposely discharged from the 
lunatic asylum in order that they may be maintained in 
the workhouse ?—Yes. 


2553. (Dr. Dunlop.) You have not come across cases 
where they have been discharged and just put at the back 
of the asylum coor ?—You mean altogether discharged ? 


2554. Yes ?—Such cases find their way into the work- 
house sometimes. 


2555. In a week or two ?—Sometimes; I should not 
like to say very frequently. 


2556. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Would it be the expectation 
of the discharging authority, the Visitors, that they 
should so find their way ?—No, I think certainly not. 
They would have discharged them to the workhouse if 
they thought they ought not to be at large altogether. 


2557. So that in most of those cases they have dis- 
charged them into the workhouse purposely, but in some 
cases they have simply turned them loose on the world ? 
—Yes, in a few instances, I will not say many. Irefer to 
cases which were considered cured at the time of discharge, 
but subsequentiy relapsed. 


2558. (Dr. Dunlop.) There is one other point. You 
refer to the North Western Poor Law Conference in 1903 
expressing the opinion that the weekly charge for main- 
tenance would not exceed 7s. 6d. per head. Do you 
know if that is a well-founded statement ?—That state- 
ment formed a part of the report of the Committee. It 
was not my own statement; it was come to by experi- 
enced clerks of large Boards of Guardians as what they 
thought a sate estimate. 


2559. I would like your own opinion upon the matter ? 
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—It will compare with the amount charged for weekly 
maintenance in an asylum. It is not intended to re- 
present the whole cost of everything, buildings and 
interest on loans and things of that sort, but to compare 
with the maintenance which is charged to the Boards 
of Guardians for every lunatic in an asylum which is 
anything from 8s. 6d. to 11s. 


2560. Let us say an average of 10s. a week just for a 


figure to talk about. In your personal opinion do you 
think this 7s. 6d. is a fair estimate ?—Yes, I think it is. 


2561. (Mr. Burden.) What would you think would be 
the reason the asylum authorities would have for dis- 
charging people from the asylum to the workhouse 7— 
In order to make more room at the asylum, and because @ 
case no longer required asylum treatment. 


2562. And for purposes of economy ?—Yes. 


2563. It would be cheaper to keep them in the work- 
house than in the asylum ?—Yes. 


2564. In answer to Dr. Dunlop I think you said the 
7s. 6d. a week included the estimated maintenance 
charge, but does not include any establishment charge 
for provision of accommodation ?—No, it would be for 
the same items that are charged under the head of main- 
tenance in asylums now. The term maintenance is 
defined in the Lunacy Act of 1890; I do not carry the 
definition in my head. e 


2565. That would include staff, rates, taxes, and food, 
and clothing of the inmates ?—Yes. 


2566. In other words, all expenditure except the pro- 


vision of the institution itself ?—It does not quite go so 
far as that. Without the definition before me I should 
not like to speak more clearly.* 


2567. (Mr. Hobhouse.) There is a sentence in your — 


evidertce, “‘The Manchester Guardians have provided 
separate quarters for this class at their Crumpsall work- 
house, but they are somewhat dull and the patients 
ask to go back among the imbeciles.’”” Would you find 
apy difficulty if you were making provision for those 


who are not now insane, (I suppose you would call them ~ 


feeble-minded,) in putting them all together or would you 


have to make separate provision for imbeciles, sane and — 


insane, and for other feeble-minded persons, or would 
you class them all together in one home? Could you 


make, as it were, one provision for lunatics and another - 


provision for non-lunatics who ought to be detained ?— 
Do you mean at a workhouse ? 


2568. Supposing there were some special institution ? 


—On the colony system that could be done, I take it. . 
In different parts of the same colony different classes of 


insane could be placed. 

2569. Could they all be lumped together, or would 
there be separate institutions for each class of feeble- 
minded ?—Separate buildings, all under the same man- 
agement. It is done on the Continent, I believe, very 
freely. 


2570. These epileptics want to go back amongst the 


imbeciles ?—I think that is merely because the quarters 


assigned to them are rather dull. If they were out as 
they should be in the country, with plenty of land and 


occupation, I do not think they would have any wish of © 


that kind. The same thing has occurred since my state- 
ment was drawn up in connection with the Salford work- 
house, where epileptics not classed as insane were separated. 
They found the quarters dull and they have petitioned 
to go back and mix with the imbeciles. 


2571. Are they helped towards recovery, or retarded, — 


by being mixed up with other more insare people 7?— 
That is a medical question. I should think mixing 
with the more insane was decidedly against them. 


2572. You have not had any experience which would — 


enable you to judge ?--No. 


2573. With regard to a central authority, would you 
he in favour of one particular department making pro- 
vision for all these feeble-minded, or would you rather 
see it done by the county councils ?—I would rather 
vee it done by a single authority acting for a county or 
a combination of counties. In Lancashire there are 


* The expenses of maintenance are “the rea-onable 
charges «f the lodging, maintenance, medicine, clothing and 
care of a lunatic.” (Lunacy Act, 1890. Section 287.) 
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fifteen county boroughs, and the administrative county 
could not act for all these different authorities. The 
only way, it seems to me, would be to have one authority 
as there is now for lunatics in Lancashire, an Asylums 
Board, who would deal with the whole of these different 
classes. 


2574. Would you put imbecile persons (I am using the 
term in the larger sense) of all ages under this authority ?— 
I would make the Defective and Epileptic Children Act 
compulsory, I think, and let the central authority deal 
with the children when they come to the age of sixteen. 


2575. Would you make that central authority deal 
with the adults ?—Yes. 


2576. And with the pauper defectives and imbeciles ? 
—Yes. 


Y 9577. So that you would have the central authority 
deal with all except the children ?—All who were of un- 
sound mind and with epileptics not classed as insane, 
some of whom at all events, I suppose, would be classed 
as of sound mind. 


2578. You would make considerable exceptions to the 
persons to be dealt with by the central authority ?—So 
far as regards children. 


2579. But not outside children ?—Not outside child- 
ren, except with a few of the class that were referred to 
by Mr. Bagenal, of harmless feeble-minded people in 
workhouses who have no wish to go outside, and who are 
quite contented and happy where they are. 


2580. You would leave them to be dealt with by the 
Poor Law authority ?—So long as they were content to 
remain in the workhouse I would leave them alone, but 
if they insisted on taking their discharge, then they might 
have to be transferred to the central authority. 


2581. Can you form any judgment as to the numbers 
who might come under these various central authorities ? 
—Not as regards the feeble-minded. 


2582. As regards any other class ?—The epileptics not 
classed as insane in workhouses in Lancashire were 492 on 
the lst January 1900. If an authority were established 
which could deal with paupers and non-paupers, in fact 
with all classes, a considerable number in addition to that 
would be forthcoming who would be placed under care also. 


2583. Would that ratio, 490 to the population of Lan- 
cashire, which I think is four millions odd, be the ordinary 
ratio of the population of the United Kingdom ?—I am 
afraid I could not answer that. It could be got at from 
the return which was issued, which gives the number 
of epileptics not classed as insane, inmates of workhouses 
in England and Wales on the Ist January 1900. 


2584. What return is that ?—It is a return to the 
House of Commons. 


2585. What is the command number ?—No. 362. 
Here is the return in 1894 showing the number of imbe- 
cile and epileptic children under sixteen in each work- 
house, separate infirmary, and school, and so forth. It 
classifies them as those who are imbecile only, those who 
are epileptic only, those who are both imbecile and epi- 
- leptic, and the number that might be improved by special 
training. 


2586. Would you have any difficulty in combining 
these local authorities into one or more central autho- 
- tities 2—I do not think they would combine voluntarily. 


2587. I see you say the Blackburn Guardians were 
asked to combine with the other Lancashire Unions. 
Apparently that scheme has fallen through ?—Yes, in 
great measure because the Manchester and Chorlton 
Guardians are establishing a colony at Langho for epilep- 
tics not classed as insane, and it is hoped that they may 
be able to receive a large number of those from other 
parts of the county by agreement, so the Blackburn 
scheme has been suspended at all events to see how that 
turns out. 


2588. In your opinion would legislation be necessary 
for this combination or could you do it by order of the 
Local Government Board ?-—No, I do not think you 
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could. There would be no means of electing the central 
authority. 


2589. So it would have to be by legislation ?—I think 
so. My proposal is, not that there should be a separate 
election but that the members should be chosen from 
the county council and county borough councils. 


2590. So many nominated by them ?—Yes, and per- 
haps from outside their own members, 


2591. What population do you think it would be neces- 
sary to group together. Have you thought that out? 
—No. I think I should give the option to a county of 
either acting for itself or combining with other counties. 


2592. The population of the ordinary county and the 
area would be sufficient to form one authority ?—Of the 
larger counties I should think it would. It might not 
for every class. For instance for idiots there is an in- 
stitution, the Royal Albert, for the six northern counties, 
which takes a great many; I do not say takes all that 
are required, but it takes a considerable proportion. 


2593. Would that be your ideal size fox groups for these 
central authorities—something like the six northern 
counties—a population and area corresponding to that ? 
I think that is too large; I think Lancashire would be 
quite big enough for itself. 


2594. That has a population of 4,500,000 ?—Yes. 


2595. That would roughly represent the population 
represented by a central authority ?—I think in parts 
of the county where the population was more scattered, 
you might have to be content with a smaller population 
or else the difficulty of distance might come in. 


2596. Of the patients’ friends visiting ?7—Yes, and 
of transferring the patients, 


2597. Would you recommend that such a central 
authority should have their buildings at one central 
place or that the buildings should be scattered about ?— 
Judging by experience of the Continent a number of 
classes m'ght be placed in groups under the same 
management. In Lancashire now there are five asylums. 
I should not contemplate bringing all these together 
into one institution. 


2598. That would slightly increase the cost, dispersion 
of buildings and staff, but not materially ?—It would 
materially increase it for the number to be dealt with. 
If you take Lancashire as a sample the number would 
be far too great to be placed in one institution. 


2599. That is 492 ?—No, I mean the whole class of 
lunatics, epileptics, imbeciles, feeble-minded, and so 
forth. 


2600. It was in my mind that the lunatics should be 
entirely separated from the non-lunatics ?—I do not 
think 500 would be at all too many of the sane epileptic 
class to be put together. 
Guardians are building for 280 at the present time. 
This is a plan of the arrangement of the buildings [Pro- 
ducing same]. 
easily be made. 


2601. They would be made up to what number, do 
you imagine ?—Certainly anything that could be re- 
quired within the county. 


2602. What would be the number beyond which it 
would be undesirable to go in any one set of buildings 7?— 
It is almost more a medical question than a question for 
me, but I should say up to 2,000. 


2603. (Mr. Greene.) Would you suggest that there 
should be some Government Department to inspect 
the central authority, or to control it ?—I contemplated 
their being under the Lunacy Commissioners. 


2604. Do you contemplate that the Lunacy Comumis- 
sioners would have to negotiate the combination of 
counties, and adjust finance amongst the different 
counties, and so on ?—You mean after the power had 
been given by Act of Parliament? I think the Com- 
missioners and the Local Government Board between 
them. 
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2605. It would: involve a ‘very considerable addition 
to the staff of the Lunacy Commissioners, would not it, 
if your suggestion were to be adopted ?—Yes, I suppose 
it would, 


2606. You ‘have mentioned’ the age of sixteen as being 
the age at which the difficulty arises with reference to 
children, who are then free to go their own way. Do 
you see any reason why’ the limit of sixteen years of age 
should be a. period at' which feeble-minded children, 
idiots, or imbeciles should be liberated from the work- 
house, or any control they may be under ?—No. I 
merely mentioned sixteen because that is the age up to 
which the Education Acts apply in the case of defective 
and epileptic children, and also the age at which a pauper 
becomes free to leave. the workhouse. 


2607. In point of fact, it is the age of emancipation ?— 
Yes. 


2608. And has its history in: the Poor Law in con- 
nection with emancipation, I: take it ?—Yes. 


2609. The law then assumes that a person of sixteen 
is.able to manage for. itself ?—Yes. 


2610. And is free from parental contro] ?—Yes. 


2611. Is-there any reason why that should be con- 
tinued when the hypothesis is that the child is unable 
to control itself ?—I think, say at the age of sixteen, 
if that be fixed, an examination of each defective child 
should be made, and a conclusion should be come to 
whether in that particular case the child should be 
allowed to go out into the world, or whether it would 
require further detention in the public interest. 


2612. Then that would be reviewed, I take it, from 
time to time, triennially or at.certain recurring periods ? 
—Certainly it ought to be reviewed; I should say at 
rather frequent intervals. 


2613. Would you suggest as long as three years ?— 
Yes, I think three years would be a fair time. 


2614. So that if your suggestion could be carried out, 
any child that-is in the workhouse would be drafted at 
sixteen to the care of the central authority ?—If it were 
certified as‘one that ought not to be at large. 


2615. Then you would have an intermediate kind of 
certification. It would not necessarily be the same test 
that is‘applied to an adult now in order to:obtain a certi- 
ficate of detention in the lunatic asylum;?—I think you 
might have, in the case of the children, not such astringent 
certificate as would be required for permanent detention, 
because it would be only for a limited time. 


2616. At present a certificate is always reviewable, 
if the certified person takes the necessary steps ?—Yes, 


it is reviewable, but it is not necessary that it should 
‘be reviewed. 


2617. It depends on the. wish of the certified person, 
or his or her friends ?—Yes. I think in the Act of 1890 


“it.was -specified that the certificates for the detention 


of lunatics in workhouses were to, te.reviewed every 
year.. That was.suhsequently amended by the Act of 
1891. 


2618. What period is given in that, do you: know ?— 
None. They run on indefinitely. 


* 2619. But in the case of persons whose condition has 
been observed before they were sixteen, you would 
have a certificate reviewable periodically ?—Yes. 


2620.-In ‘the ease of persons not’ amenable to the 
poor law, who are well off, children of well-to-do parents, 


would you have any requirement made that they should 


be inspected, or their condition treated ?—1 cannot 
‘see my way to that. It seems to me it would have to 
be limited, in the first instance at all events, to those 
who came under the poor law. 


2621. In your central authority, I think you con- 
template, as far as I followed your evidence, that it 
should be open to all classes of patients; by which I 
presume you mean all social grades ?—Yes. 


2622. And all descriptions of, mental infirmity 7— 
Yes ; I meant: whether they were able to pay for them- 
selyes altogether, or in part, or nct at ail, ard that 
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they should not be stigmatised as paupers, and that 
their relations should not lose’: any privileges which 
they would lose by their becoming paupers. 


2623. Could you putin words a definition of feekle- 
minded, so that people could test the condition of any 
person who was to be subjected to the operation of the 
law ?—No, I could not. 


2624. Have you any suggestion to make es to how we 
could get an adequate definition for the purpose of a 
statute or rule ?—No, I rather doubt its being possible. 


2625. Then it would have to te left to the school or 
the opinion of the certifying person ?—At present you — 
do not define a lunatic; you say that A. B. is of such 
mental power, or deficient: mental power, that he 
ought to be confined. 


2626. Do not. we say, “is dangerous to himself or 
others, ” or “is unakle to manage his property ” ?— 
Yes; in the same kind of way you might say perhaps, 
that A. B. was of such deficient power of moral control, 
or something of that kind, that he ought not to be al- 


lowed, in the interest of the public, to be abroad. — 

2627. That would. be. the, prima facie certificate first 
made?—Yes. 

2628. If he was contentious, and did not submit to 
that, that would have to be reviewed by some tribunal 
or person to see whether he was to ke detained ?—Yes. 


2629. Who would be that person ?—I do not know 
that I am prepared to suggest. I think the safeguards 


ought to be at least as stringent as they are in the case 


of acute lunatics. An acute lunatic you can almost tell, 
in many instances ;. you can see that he is a lunatic. 
and unable to take care of himself, but in the case of the 
feeble-minded it might be much more diffienlt to arrive 
at that conclusion. 


2630. Have you any suggestion as to the sort of person — 
or tribunal who should consider whether the man who — 
certified this person was right or wrong in his certifi- — 


cation ?—No, I donot know that you.can.do it: beyond — 


requiring a certificate from two or more medical practi- 
tioners, 


2631. Who would determine which was right, the — 
single practitioner or the two ?—I mean in the case of — 


-a lunatic, you call in two.” 


2632. But a lunatic has elways:got the ultimate power 
of having the question of his lunacy tried before a jury 
and remitted bythe Lord Chaneellor for an inquiry 


-under a Lunacy Commissioner and a jury ?—There ought 


to be at least as great a safeguard for the feeble-minded. 


2633. (Dr. Donkin.) Is it your opinion that the Lunacy 
Commissioners would be the best authority to control 


sany institution which might be established for this pur- 


pose ?—I think that so long as they have. the control 
of lunatic asylums they should have the control of these 
other classes which “are so closely connected © with 
lunatics. 


2634. You do not’ think the. name might have some 


-influence in discouraging. the- application. of the new 


regulations. which might be made.?—I have not: thought 
The name of ‘lunatic. asylum” might. be changed. 
If these institu- 
” so as to 


I should be very glad to see that done. 
tions could be spoken of as “‘ County Homes, 


‘get rid of the idea that anyone who was feeble-minded, 


and might come under their care, would be necessarily a 
lunatic, and'so introduce the idea of lunacy in the family, 
I should be glad. ae 

2635. The Lunacy. Commissioners would have to be 
largely increased in numbers; if anything on an adequate 
scale was started to take care of the feeble-minded ?— 
Yes, I presume there would have to be considerable 
difference of some kind. 


2636. One question about the lunatics detained in work- 
houses. Those that are sent direct from the asylum to 
the workhouse have to be re-certified, in several cases, 
have they not ? —No; a certificate comes from the asylum 
that the lunatic is a fit case for the workhouse, and if 
that is confirmed by the medical, officer of tha workhouse 
that is sufficient without any further certificate—no 
justices’ order is necessary. 
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2637. So that.they are certified under the Lunacy Act ? 
—They have been certified before going to the asylum, 
and the certificate given by the medical officer of the 
asylum on discharge is sufficient if it is backed by the 
medical officer of the workhouse, who certifies that the 
accommodation is sufficient for their proper care ard 
treatment. 


2638. Is that enough for a person to be confined in a 
workhouse at the start, if he has never gone to an asylum ? 
—No, that is only in the case of a return. 


2639. He then has to be certified in the ordinary way ? 
—If he has not been to an asylum he has to be certified 
in the ordinary way, and a justic.’s order made for his 
detention. 


' 2640. He is certified for a workhouse exactly in the 
same way as he would be for an asylum ?—Yes, practically. 


2641. (Mr. Dickinson.) You say, your own feeling 
would favour placing all-lunatics, idiots, imbeciles and 
insane epileptics, as well as epileptics not classed as insane, 
and feeble-minded, under one and the same authority ?— 
Yes. 


2642. That is to be somewhat on the lines of the Lan- 
cashire. Asylums Board 2—Yes. 


2643. Might I ask one or two questions about the 
Lancashire Asylums Board. That is a Lunacy Board 
pure and simple ?—Yes. 


2644. It owes its origin to the fact that in the county of 
Lancaster there was not only the Lancashire County 
Asylum, but there was a large number of county asylums 
in the cities and boroughs ?—There were differenccs 
respecting the contributions of the County Boroughs and 
their represeatation on the visiting commitiee. 


2645. The Lancashire County Asylum is an authority 
totally unconnected with the Poor Law ?—Yes. 


2646. It only deals with lunatics at present. ?—Yes. 


2647. I see you say, in the Winwick asylum they take 
idiots ?—I should have said it only deals with the classes 
that. can be dealt with under the Lunacy Acts. 


2648. The idiots can be certified either under the Lunacy 


Acts.or under the Idiots Acts ?—Yes. 


2649. Are all these idiots that the Lancashire Asylums 
Board. takes idiots certified under the Lunacy Aci ?—I 
think so, but I am not quite sure about that. 


2650. Why do not they take the imbeciles as well? I 
think you mention the Chorlton and Manchester Jvuint 
Asylum Committee proposed to make a combination for 
the reception of imbecile paupers and of persons who 
might be insane orjsuffering from epilepsy, and who 
might be relieved in the workhouses of the said Unions. 
But this scheme, as you say, here, has resulted in a proposal 
of providing only for epileptics not classed as insane ?-— 
It was found that the bigger scheme was extremely 
expensive, and there was a strong ‘feeling against the 
expense being incurred ; therefore; although the joint com- 
mittee had plans drawn:out for receiving imbeciles as well 
as epileptics not classed as insane, they have decided to 
go on, in the first instance, only with the provision for the 


latter class. 


2651. What are they going to do with their imbeciles ? 
—They will remain in the workhouse, for the present, 
under the hope that ultimately they will be under the 
Lunacy Board. 


2652. Why do not they send them now to the ¢are of 
the Lancashire Lunatic Asylums Board ?—One reason is 


that the Lancashire asylums are so full that a considerable . 


umber of lunatics are illegally detained in the work- 
houses of.the county. Then there are a number of im- 
beciles at the workhouses who can be cared for where 
they are—where good wards have been provided—I will 


not say * quite as well cared for,’? but can be cared for 
where they are. 


2653. It comes to this, that Except ePbnd the point of 
view of accommodation the Lancashire Board is capable 
now, of doing all “= work, which you suggest, with 
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the one exception of the feeble-minded. They can taxe H. Jenner: 


lunatics, idiots, imbeciles and insane epileptics ?—Yes. 
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2654. They could not take the epileptics not.classed as 20 Mar. 1905. 


insane ?—No. 


2655. Nor the feeble-minded ?—No. And as to the 
imbeciles, of course each individual would have to be cer- 
tified as a fit case for the asylum. That works, now, very 
unevenly, because if a lunatie or person of unsound 
mind isin a country Union, where the workhouse con- 
tains no special accommodation, he may be.'sent to an 
asylum. If, on the other hand, he were residiag in Man- 
chester where there are special wards in the workhouse 
he would very likely not be sent to an asylum. 


2656. There is one other question about the Lancashire 
Asylums Board... In the first place, what is its correct 
name ?—The Lunatic Asylums Board for the County 
Palatine of Lancas‘er. 


2657. It retains the word “ lunatic 7 there ?—Yes. 


2658.. As you have said to Dr Donkin, you think under 
a new scheme it ought not to have that word attached to 
it ?—I think if that word could be got rid of it would 
be a help. 


2659. That would, I presume, mean an alteration in the 
Lunacy Acts ?—They speak of “ asylums ” and “lunatics.” 


2669. This is the one example, is it not, in England, of 
a joint board for this purpose ?—With the exception, if it 
is an exception, of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
That is not quite in the same category. 


2661. What are its powers as regards finance. Has it 
full power to expend what it likes, without reference to the 
councils appointing it ?—Ithinkso. The Board issuesits 
precepts to the County Councils and the councils of county 
boroughs. 


2662. They are bound to honour them ?—Yes. 


2663. Then the County Councils have handed over to 
this Board all their powers ?—Yes. 


2664. And the Board, like other visiting committees, 


I suppose, recovers the cost of maintenance from the- 


guardians per head ?—Yes. 


2665. And the balance they require to be paid up by 
the county councils ?—Yes. 

2666-2670. Do you know in what proportion they make 
them pay. How do they assess the amount that each 
council has to provide ?—The Board estimate the 
total amount required to be raised by contributions for 
the easuing year, and divide that amount between the 
county and the county boroughs in proportion to the 
period of residence in the asylums of the lunatics sent 
from the county and from each of the county boroughs 
respectively, as shewn by lists relating to the previous 
year furnished by the clerks to Guardians; and the 
amount so apportioned is contributed by the county. and 
the county boroughs in such proportions respectively. 


2671. (Mr. Byrne.) Although the Lancashire Asylums 
Board is the only Lunatic Asylums Board in the country, 
uuder a special statute there are several other combina- 
tions of counties for asylum purposes, are there not ?—I 
believe there are. 


Loa 


2672. Is not there the Taree Counties Asylum ? Sy 


2673. (Mr. Dickinson.) They have a joint committee 
for that. 


2674. (Mr: Byrne.) Yes. An’ Act of Parliament is 
not necessary to enable counties to have joint asylums, 
County councils may combine’ for the purpose of joint 


asylums under the Lunacy Act without requiring a 


special Act of Parliament ?—Yes.° 


2675. There would..not have to-be an Act of Parlia- 


ment passed. for every .combination, of counties, if com: 
binations were found, desirable, to enable them to start 
asylums. It is habitually done by agreement now; is 
not it.?—Yes, that is so. 
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2676. I want to clear up the point about the Lunacy 
Commissioners as a desirable central authority for these 
bodies. At present, the Lunacy Commissioners inspect 
the asylums, do not they ?—Yes. 


2677. Are they in any sense a central authority, even 
for lunatic asylums. What power have the Lunacy 
Commissioners? Have they power to make regula- 
tions for asylums ?—No. 


2678. Do they exercise any powers as regards the 
mode in which local authorities shall earry out their 
duties under the Act ?—They exercise authority on the 
plans and buildings. 

2679. No, do they not advise the Secretary of State 
on the plans ?—Yes. 


2680. Similarly in all their other functions, they are 
those of an inspecting authority, are they not, except 
that they discharge individual lunatics, etc, ?—Yes. 


2681. All their functions are not those of a central 
authority, but the functions of the central authority are 
exercised by the Lord Chancellor and the Home Office 
and the Local Government Board?—Yes, I think so. 


2682. When you say if new institutions to deal with 
the feeble-minded are started the Lunacy Commissioners 
should have the same control over them as they have 
over the asylums, it means not as the central authority, 
but as the inspecting authority ?—Yes, central authority 
would be a misnomer. I meant they would act as regards 
these new buildings in the same way as they now act in 
regard to lunatic asylums. 


2683. You heard Mr. Bagenal’s evidence on the ques- 
tion of what methods should be taken in order to facilitate 
the amalgamation of local authorities for the purpose of 
providing desirable institutions. Do you agree with 
him generally ?—I have always found Boards of Guardians 
extremely unwilling to combine for any purpose what- 
ever. There have been a few instances in Lancashire 
of late years, but in the rest of England there have been 
hardly any. It is perhaps unfair in the case of a rural 
Union. for instance, who have one epileptic in every two 
or three years to send to an institution, that their. whole 
rateable value should be placed under contribution. 


2684. As a matter of fact, the present system is unfair 
to the poor law authorities who do their work well ?— 
Yes. 


2685. If they provide proper accommodation in the 
workhouse or other institution for imbeciles, and so on, 
they have to keep them themselves. If they send them for 
want of accommodation to asylums, they get 4s. a week 
from the Exchequer Contribution Account ?—Yes. 


2686 So there is an inducement for them not to do 
their work in the best possible way ?—Yes 


2687. The inactivity of county authorities is also 
rather marked in the way of joining for public purposes, 
is not it ?—Joining other counties ? 


2688. Yes. Have you had much experience under 
the Inebriates’ Act ?—No. 


2689. You know the Act of 1898, and the steps that 
have been usually taken under it. The local authorities 
have been extremely backward, and the bulk of the work 
is carried on by voluntary associations of individuals ?— 
Yes. 


2690. Do you happen to know whether the Voluntary 
Association work is carried out as successfully or as 
cheaply as by the local authorities who are now dealing 
with it ?—No, my experience is not wide enough for 
that. 


2691. Taking it as the experience that County Councils 
have been found difficult to move in regard to that, would 
you think there should be any central authority assisting 
them to come to right conclusions in regard to ‘nstitu- 
tions for the feeble-minded and epileptic ?—Do you mean 
an authority with power to compel the provision of such 
places ? 

2692. To assist them, to advise, to procure statistics, 
hold local inquiries and so on ?—I think it would. The 
Local Government Board have considerable advisory 
powers and very small compulsory powers. 


2693. Mr. Bagenal said on being reminded that in the 
Lunacy Act there was in the background power to compel 
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them, he thought it was a good thing that power 
should exist. The Home Secretary has power to compel 
Local Authorities to make asylums. They have not 
exercised the power for many years, but he thought it was 
a good power to exist ?—I think there should be that 
power. 

2694. Do you think it is especially desirable that there 
should be such a power, inasmuch, as these institutions 
will necessarily involve amalgamation of unions and 
counties ?—Yes; I think you might have a difficulty 
in getting a combination formed to carry it out, unless 
there were that power in the background. 


2695. About voluntary associations, you say a good 
deal of assistance in the provision of homes for this class 
might be rendered by voluntary associations. What 
would you think if the provision of such accommodation 
by voluntary associations was proposed as a permanent 
and regular means of dealing with the difficulty ?— 
I think if the authority is set up in some form or other, 
which I hint at in my statement, that should take the 
place of these voluntary associations almost entirely. 


2696. Have you had experience of the relative cost 
of voluntary associations in maintaining people as com- 
pared with the work done by local authorities in main- 
taining people of the same class ?—No, I do not think I 
have—not as regards buildings, at all events. 


2697. Supposing it were found that voluntary associa- 
tions, quite efficiently, and more economically, ran these 
establishments if assisted by public funds, would you say 
there was anything in the nature of voluntary associations 
that they should be prevented being entrusted with this 
duty, or would you be glad to see them entrusted with 
it, supposing they proved themselves competent and 
cheap ?—I do not think I would go as far as to bar volun- 
tary institutions. 


2698. You would not say more than that ?—I feel I 
would be more in favour of regular institutions than of 
voluntary institutions. 


2699. (Dr. Dunlop.) In the precis of your evidence you 
say that the Lancashire Asylums Board determined to 
form a scheme for looking after epileptics and imbeciles, 
and to forward this to the Lunacy Board for their opinion. 

\Has that been done, and has there been any answer from 
the Lunacy Commissioners? Have the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, in other words, put any difficulties in the way 
of such a scheme ?—I believe not. 


2700. Do they approve of it generally ?—I believe they 
are inclined to agree to it. 


2701. Have they not committed themselves ?—I am 
not quite sure how that is. I have not heard specially. I 
have only heard rumours. I had better not answer that 
at all. 


2702. Then in examination you stated it was necessary 
for a lunatic to be certified to be dangerous to himself or 
others, or not able to manage his own afiairs—or lan- 
guage to that effect ?—Yes. 


2703. Here is the lunacy certificate. Can you show 
me where that occurs. I cannot see it. I do not 
think, so far as the lunacy certificate informs me, that it 
is a necessary condition ?—You mean as to being able to 
manage his own affairs ? 


2704. You said it was necessary for a lunatic to be 
dangerous to himself or others or not able to manage his 
own affairs before that lunatic was certifiably insane. 
What is the ground for that statement ?—It would come 
in the facts indicating insanity, I take it, which would 
have to be entered in the certificate. 


2705. I would ask you to show me where that comes. 
I cannot find it ?—(Handing certificate.) I was referring 
to pauper patients, not private patients. 


2706. Here is the pauper certificate. (Handing same ) 


2707. (Chairman.) I think what Mr. Greene was re- 
ferring to was not a question of the certificate ; it was in 
cases where it is put to a jury as to whether a prisoner 
is Insane. 

2708. (Dr. Dunlop.) But that is the whole point I want 
to show. It is such an absolutely different situation ; 
the plea of insanity in bar of trial depends upon quite 
different grounds to an ordinary lunacy certificate. The 
ordinary certificate of lunacy has no reference to a man 
being dangerous, cr not being able to manage his own 
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affairs. The essential part of the certificate is that the 
man is of unsound mind, and requires care ?—Yes, and 
the facts indicating that, on which the certificate is 
grounded. 


2709. Then your answer that the lunatic must be dan- 
_ gerous was given under a misapprehension ?—Yes; the 
words were used by the gentleman who was asking 
the question and I assented to them when perhaps I 
ought not. The Relieving Officer has, however, to <tate 
on the certificate, ‘Whether dangerous to others, and in 
what way.” 


2710. (Chairman.) You spoke of Continental experience 


with regard to groups of buildings where imbeciles were 
classified. Have you any personal experience of those ? 
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—No, I have not, but there is a volume I have here relat- 
ing to asylums on the Continent which contains drawings 
of a good many, and plans of some. There is one of the 
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classes—some are in closed pavilions—the more acute 
cases; others are in little villas holding forty to fifty 
each. (The volume entitled “ Asylums on the Continent” 
was handed in). 

2711. That is what you suggest might be advisable ?— 
The authority on these things is Dr. Rhodes, who has 
seen these things on the Continent and in America; and 
he could tell you much better than I can. 


2712. You have nothing further you wish to add ?— 
Nothiny. 





ELEVENTH DAY. 


Tuesday, 21st March, 1905 


PRESENT: 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Rapnor (in the Chair). 
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Byrne Esq., C.B. 

GREENE, Esq., K.C., M.P. 

E. H. CoapwycK-HEALeEy, Esq., K.C. 
he Rev. H. N. BuRDEN. 
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Mrs. PINSENT. 
H. B. Donxtn, Esq., M.D. 
JAMES Dunvop, Esq., M.D. 


Hartzey B. N. MotTuersotg, Esq., M.A,, LL.M. (Secrevary). 


Miss B. Watton Evans, called; 


2713. (Chairman.) You are inspector of boarded-out 
children for the Northern and Midland counties :—I am. 


2714. Will you tell us how long you have been inspector 
under the Local Government Board ?—I was appointed 
in December, 1901, for the Northern and Midland counties. 


and Examined. 


My map comprises eighteen counties, but I have a child 
boarded out in Flintshire, which makes the nineteenth 
county. 


2715. Will you put in the statement you have sent 
us as part of our evidence?—Certainly, with great pleasure. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE GIVEN By Miss B. Watton Evans, INsPpEcToR OF BoARDED-oUT CHILDREN FOR 
THE NORTHERN AND MipLanp Countries, Loca GovERNMENT BoARD. 


_ It was as a Guardian for the St. Asaph Union, North 
Wales, and subsequently head of the Department of 
the Girls’ Friendly Society for St. Asaph Diocese, which 
dealt with workhouse girls, and when engaged in work 
amongst the poor, that I became interested in the question 
and began to note the cases of “* feeble-minded ” that I 
frequently came across. The first case that caught my 
attention was that of a “‘feeble-minded’? man and 
woman with eight children. When I first visited, I found 
the woman making bread in the cradle, which then 
was black with dirt. She and her husband were often 
on the rates in various ways; they have been in gaol 
for cruelty to children, he has been in gaol for obtaining 
goods under false pretences, and we had one of the children 
for months in the workhouse, and had to grant the woman 
relief when her husband was in gaol. Several of the 
children were “feeble-minded” and one girl almost 
imbecile. I have lost sight of the people, though I hoped 
to trace them, and find out how many of the children 
were deficient, and if there were now more than eight in 
number, but I failed, as they had left the neighbourhood. 
I was appointed 1n December 1901 by the Local Gov- 
ernment Board as an Inspector of boarded-out pauper 
children beyond the union for the north and Midland 
counties. I have a district comprising nineteen counties. 
There are fifty-six Committees under my care, and several 
new ones are shortly being authorised. The numb>r of 
children I inspected last year was approximately between 
500-600. Also during the year I go into about eighty 
schools in order to obtain the children’s school reports 
from the teachers, so that in this way I am able to note 
the number of feeble-minded children in the ordinary 
village and some town schools. The children I deal 
with are supposed to represent the pick of poor-law 
children, and no child can be boarded-out without a 
medical certificate signed by a doctor, saying it is not 
suffering from any infectious or contagious disease. 
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The question of mental capacity is not brought into con- 
sideration, so that feeble-minded children are boarded 
out. Two years ago one boy was boarded-out without 
a medical certificate, the doctor having felt unable to 
sign it; the child was feeble-minded and extremely 
delicate. His health has considerably improved, and 
there is a slight mental change since he has been in this 
country, but I have advised the Guardians to have him 
again medically examined by a children’s doctor (for 
preference), with a view to determining whether he should 
not be sent to a special school. The boy has a defective 
palate, consequently bad speech, which it is very difficult 
to make out. In my opinion he requires special attention 
in his lessons, which it is impossible for him to get in a 
large infant’s class. 


I am not of opinion that feeble-minded children should p 
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teasons why 


be boarded out for the following reasons: (1) Many of feeble- 

these children have bad habits and require special atten- minded 

tion and training, which the foster-parents are unable children 

to give. The want of memory, stupid fits of obstinacy Should not be 
and tiresome ways, aggravate the foster-mothers; they >0arded-out. 


fail to realise that this is part of the feeble-mindedness, 
and that careful treatment and training is required 
from them. Often punishment follows the committal 
of trifling faults; want of memory, particularly when 
the child is sent out shopping by the mother, is set down 
to carelessness and inattention, and children have been 
accused of dishonesty when they have brought back 
wrong change from a shopping expedition, whereas they 
have been unable to do any reckoning, or tell what was 
owing to them. One feeble-minded child was boarded- 
out in two homes running, where she was very hadly 
treated, and became far more feeble-minded; she was 
fortunately under a painstaking Committee who found 
out things were wrong and removed her as soon as they 
could, but it took them some time to ascertain that 
ill-traatment existed. " 
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T find it very diffieult to ascertain from normal children 
if. they are badly ‘treated, and with ‘ feeble-minded” 
children it is impossible; for one reason they attach 
thamselves so easily to people, and are far too much 
under influence to complain, even if they were capable 
of doing so. One foster-mother beat a delicate child 
of eight years with a poker. The police had to remove 
two children summarily and send them back to the 
guardians under another-Committce, who had refused 
to believe that the foster-parents could be cruel to the 
children. One child of five I found black and blue, yet 
she told the lady who went to fetch her away that’ sha 
had never been beaten. Last year, however, when I 
visited her in another home, she told me all the cruelty 
she had been subjected to. I merely quote these cases 
to show how sharp, normal-witted children can be treated, 
and the Commission can imagine what could be done 
to feeble-minded children with less fear of detection 
by cruel or aggravated foster-parents, even with a Com- 
mittee visiting the heme regularly. 

Another reason why I object to having these children 
boarded out is the difficulty in the country districts of 
obtaining special teaching, To develop the bodily and not 
the mental capacity of these childrcn is to me a mistake. 
A feeble-minded girl from the Preston Union was boarded 
out under a very good Committee in the north of 
England. The girl had a defective palate, consequently 
imperfect articulation, and had been much neglected 
in childhood. She was placed with her sister in quite a 
good home, and lived the ordinary village life. The 
Committee, however, found that the child was not develop- 
ing mentally in proportion to the bodily, improvement, 
that she was merely wasting her time at school, owing 
to the want of special attention and teaching. They 
took the matter up, and a teacher who was interested 
in the child said she would give her special lessons out 
of school hours, the Committee being willing to pay if 
the Guardians would not do so. The Education Depart- 
ment, under whose attention the case was brought, 
kindly passed. the following minute :— 

** There might be many cases in country districts 
where the formation of a special class would. be 
impracticable. In a case such as Miss Evans refers to 
I donot see why His Majesty’s Inspector should not 


“.- approve a special Time Table for these children, pro- 


vided the child made the minimum time required 
‘by the code for an attendance, eg., such a child 
might come at three and leave at five, the regular 
‘school hours being two to four. . I fear, however, that 
there would be but few teachers who would under- 
take the extraneous duty.. The question whether 
the guardians could give any extra remuneration 
is one for the Local Government Board.” 

The fear, however, expressed in the minute that few 
teacherscould be found willing to undertake the extraneous 
duty was found to be the case in this particular instance. 
Nor is it to be wondered at that teachers should be found 
unequal to take more work than they have at present. 
The Committee in consequence refused to keep the 
child, and she has now been sent out to.a special Homie. 
There is a considerable amount of ignorance prevalent 
about feeble-mindedness, even amongst educated people. 


T had recently to call the attention of a: Boarding-out 


Committee and Board of Guardians to the case of a 
feeble-minded boy who was boarded out with a very 
eccentric, if not mad, foster-mother. I reported strongly 
on the case, and the Committee were very indignant that 
the boy should: be considered feeble-minded. The same 
week, however,.the doctor examined the boy and certified 
him as being feeble-minded and badly nourished, 
-so the guardians decided he should be removed. Another 
Committee refuted the idea of a girl being feeble-minded 
‘because she had won a prize in divinity. They sent her 
to service, but she was so tiresome thai no mistress 
‘would keep her, and she was accordingly returned to the 
‘guardians, and has been sent to a special home as advised. 
The majority, however, of my Committees refuse to keep 
these children when once they have discovered that they 
are feeble-minded, and either return them to the care of 
the guardians, or they are sent tospecial homes. In the 
interests of the community it is not fair to keep them, 
and even if they give little trouble when boarded-out, 
the real difficulty is to find and keep them in suitable 
employment when they are able exough to go to work. 
The more experienced the Committees the stronger .is 
their opinion that the percentage of failures has been 
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highest amongst the feeble-minded, and that they rarely 
can earn an adequate wage. Not that I consider the 
wage-earning capacity is a sufficient test, for a man or 
woman may be able toearn aliving wage and may yet be 
feeble-minded and unable to take care of themselves. 
One knows cases of girls able to be servants and earn 
wages, yet quite unable to take care of themselves, and 
so with men. I came across a-case in point when I was 
visiting Bradford in January ; the Chairman, Mr. Bentham, 
has kindly supplied me with correct particulars. 
Admitted.—March 3rd, 1887—age about twenty. 
Absconded.—August 29tb, 1901. — 
Returned.—September Ist, 1901. 


Granted one day’s leave to visit friends on November 
7th, 1901. (Did not return.) 

Since then he has earned his own living for a time as a 
collier and since as a wool-comber, 


Admitted.—December 21st, 1904—sick (? incipient 
phthisis). 

Discharged.—January 5th, 1905. 

He was certified up to the time of his taking a day’s 
leave—November 7th, 1901. 4 

Was never “‘ dangerous,”’ but a sort of silly Billy; his 
friends could not afford to maintain him, and he was too 
silly to work (or had more sense !). Wrote a letter to Oom 
Paul, or another inmate wrote it at his dictation. ~His 
history is unknown, there being no one about the 
workhouse who remembers his admission. He acted as 
chief mourner at all the funerals from 1894 up to the 
date when he absconded; he often begged for his 
discharge, yet he never attempted to abscond until 
August 1901. So far as is known the man has not 
married since he has been out, but he has bought a dog. 


I have now cases of feeble-minded boarded-out children Difficu 
in my district whom their Boards of Guardians are quite experien 
willing to send to Special Homes if vacancies can be found. im findi 
The supply of Special Homes is not increasing, and is Soocinill 
totally unequal to the demand, and.the grave difficulty is Tomad 
that there are so few vacancies available. In my opinion \ 
private enterprise has failed to meet the question, nor 
is it surprising, for it is not a popular subject, and the i 
general consensus. of opinion appears to be that the \% 
question is a State one. In January last I sent round a 
circular to all the special homes entered in the Charities’ 
Register and Digest List (copies of which are available 
for the Commission) with the result that only three 
Homes out of eighteen had any vacancies to offer, and 
none of these were “ permanent *. Homes. I have a girl 
chargeable to Sheffield, who has to wait a year before 
a vacancy can be given her in a Home. Another feeble- 
minded girl, removed from a Boarding-out Committee’s 
care over fifteen months ago, is still awaiting a vacancy 
in a Special Home, and is being kept, at the workhouse 
pending one being found. The lack of homes for boys 
and men is most noticeable, and though the result of 
feeble-mindedness is less apparent, yet the need is quite 
as great for homes for them as for womer. Iamstrongly. 
against feeble-minded children and adults being sent 
to Homes and asylums for a few years only, and then 
being sent out into the world. Better have no “ special 
training,” and the child and adult be left unmistakably 
$f feeble-minded,” than educated sufficiently to pass off 
as a.“ spurious ”’ article, ¢.e., normal-minded, when not so. 


We want further legal powers to detain feeble-minded Further 
persons. One knows the feeble-minded girls in work- legal powe 
houses and out in situations who develop a restless tend- required. 
ency, and. wish for change. A case in point came im- 
mediately under my notice when I was head of the section 
ot the Girls’ Friendly Societyiin St. Asaph Diocese which 
deals with workhouse girls. A feeble-minded girl, formerly 
chargeable to Holywell Union, was sent to service, under 
an excellent mistress ina seaside town, I saw the girl, 
the mistress, and clergyman of the parish, shortly after 
she went to her situation. For.a short time all went well, 
then the girl became dissatified, was out late at night, 
knocked the clergyman up at midnight—being afraid 
to return so late—and he had to put her into lodgings for 
the night with some respectable people near. Then she 
wanted a change, so I went over, and we thought a train- 
ing Home under a good matron might help to settle her, 
and as a fashionable seaside town did not seem to me a 
good place for a giddy weak girl to be in, she was sent 
to a training Home, her expenses being paid, where she 
stayed ashort time. Still unsettled, she wanted a situation 
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to be found her, and one wich respectable people near . 


the head of the training ome was Hobtained, but it was 
no good—the girl ran away and went tramping—we had 


no further hold over her, and she was over eighteen, and © 


so she disappeared. Her sister is going the same way, 
I hear. One hears continually of cases like thes3, and 
unless there is further legal power to detain this class 
they will, despite all efforts to save them, go under. If 
that girl had, when young, been sent to a special Home 
and drafted on to a colony, it does not follow that she 
would have been so restless or headstrong; she would 
have: been under good influence, and one knows what a 
difference that makes. 


‘I have visited the special classes in Leeds, Bradford, 
and Manchester, and I also at Leeds went in a private 
capacity with a visiting member of the Leeds School 
Board Boarding-out Committee to see six of the homes 
where feeble-minded children were boarded out. My 
strong opinion that feeble-minded children should not 
be boarded out was only further confirmed by my visit 


there. The Committee had been in existence two and a 
half years prior to my visit in September 1902. 
ion I hope the recommendation of the Physical Deteriora- 
i001 tion Committee, as to having a systematised medical 
ren. inspection of school children in Great Britain, will be 
carried out, and then we shall be able to form an estimate 
ot the number of these children at present attending 
school who require special teaching. 
If the parentage, employment of parents or parent, 
number in family, and rent paid, could be also ascertained, 
I think it would be useful, and might provide medical 
experts with information which at present it is almost im- 
possible to obtain. 
ilemen- The making compulsory instead of optional of the 
Edu- § Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) 
* Act 1899 is, I think, very desirable; of several towns 
Balavtic that illustrate the desirability of the Act being made 
cs ‘Act Compulsory which have come under my immediate observa- 
to be tion I will quote one in particular—Atherstone— where 
com- I have a Boarding-out Committee, and where I had 
rYe occasion two years ago to go into three or four schools on 


‘boarding-out business. Whilst waiting and conversing 
with the teachers, I noticed a considerable number of 
feeble-minded children. The head-master intormed me 
he thought there were about forty teeble-minded children 
then attending the schools for whom no special provision 
was made. A member of the School Board hearing I was 
interested in children, came to see me, and I have lately 
been in correspondence with the then Chairman of the 
Atherstone School Board, Doctor Herring, and he informs 
me that he went into the question, being struck by the 
large number of children in the schools who were feeble- 
minded, and he put the number approximately at fitty. 
(a) Imbeciles, or next door. 

(6) Dull brained children who, however industrious, 
fail to keep pace with their class mates and so retard 
the work of the school as a whole. 

_(c) Stunted and physically inferior children 
with depraved minds and dirty habits, who are 
unfit companions for cleanly and orderly chi’dren. 
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Dr. Herring then drew up a scheme for providing a 
special room and teacher, but the expense was considered 
too great and the scheme fell through. The doctor’s 
opinion was, that he thought the percentage would be 
2 boys, and # girls. When I was at Atherstone last 
November nothing further had b2en done towards 
providing ‘‘special teaching,” I was informed, for the 
feeble-minded children. I very rarely go into any school 
without noticing one or two mentally deficient children. 


Seeing the great improvement that takes place in feeble- 
minded children who are placed in the country, I believe 
that by taking the children young and giving them special 
teaching by the time they were old enough to be drafted 
on to the colony, a certain number would by their labours 
be almost self-supporting. 


The age of admission to the colony would vary from 
fourteen to sixteen and should be a question for a medical 
man to decide; cases vary so much. 


Two feeble-minded children hoarded-out under the 
Southport Committee, chargeable to the Burton-on- 
Trent Union, were sent to Miss Dendy’s colony at Sandle- 
bridge, and the improvement in their mental capacities 
since they have been there is marked, and so it is with 
children one sees in similar institutions. It is colonies 
like Miss Dendy’s that I should tike to see established 
in every county—colonies where a variety of employment, 
particularly out-door work, could be given—both for boys 
and girls, men and women, and where a healthy out-door 
life could be led. Whichever authority is empowered to 
start colonies, whether Town Councils, County Councils 
or Poor Law, it is very desirable that the authority who 
appoint the Committees of Management should be re- 
quired to appoint some women. Many points will arise 
which will be women’s work to deal with. Government 
inspection also should be given. It appears further 
necessary that power should be given to education autho- 
rities, where children are in nad homes or under improper 
guardianship, to send them to special schools, also power 
to exact conuributions towards maintenance from relations 
should be given. 


I think public opinion wants educating in regard to 
two points (1) that feeble-mindedness is not curable, can 
only be ameliorated, (2) in regard to the danger to the 
community of allowing the feeble-minded to marry— 
that is the root of the question, and short of permanent 
control I do not see how it can be prevented. 
My experience as a guardian and when engaged in work 
amongst the poor, particularly amongst the class on the 
border line of poverty and pauperism, was that a certain 
percentage were feeble-minded, and that they certainly 
handed it on to their children in a greater or less degree. 
As many feeble-minded are on the rates now in various 
forms, it would be far cheaper for the nation ultimately 
to exercise permanent contro! over those who have already 
been defined as not being sufficiently of sound mind to 
be able to take care of themselves, than to treat as re- 
sponsible those who are irresponsible, and as capable 
those who are incapable of taking adequate care of them- 
selves. 

B. Watton Evans. 
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HOMES FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 


wee ee eee 


Name. 


ee ee Fe ee 
Hillingdon, Pield Heath R.C. Special School - : = 


Alexander House (Girls) - - ’ 5 : : 


Upshire Bury (Boys) - - : 2 = : 2 
Coningham Road Home (Women and Infants) - : 
Midland Counties Asylum - =O oS Whit, OTe B 
Morpeth Home (Girls) - - - - - : » 
Royal Albert Asylum -— - oe a,c : 


Storey Home (Girls). Girls are not admitted direct into 
the Storey Home, but are transferred there from the 
Institution itself after undergoing a preliminary course 
of training. 


Adcote Home (Girls) - - - : * = EB 
Chasefield (Girls) - - ° : - s : 
Sandlebridge Home Special School : : : . 


Handford Home (Girls) 


° a : . e - 


Little Girls’ Home (Clapton) - : el ay ele 
Ashton House (Girls) - - - 


Mary Carpenter Home (Gitls) - - - 


Birmingham Homes (Girls). No. 1, Arrowtield Top, 


Alvechurch 
No. 2, Enniskerry Knowle, Warwickshire - - - 
St. Mary’s Home - - . = 1 : : - 


West Kirby Convalescent Home (Special Council 
School) 


Normansfield, Hampton Wick . 5 : f : 





























No. of Approximate 
Boys. | Girls. | Vacancies in date of 
January, 1905. next vacancy. 

15 15 Thirty — 

_ — None Impossible to say. 

— a None Several applicants 
waiting. 

_ a None Impossible to say, 

2 10 Twelve 

=~ — None Beginning of April, 
1905. 

13 — Thirteen 

— - None Perhaps in six montns. 

_ _— None May be many months. 

— — None — 

— — None The next vacancies 
are promised, and 
as local cases al- 
ways take preced- 
ence it is very 
doubtful when a 
case outside the 
district could be ad- 
mitted. 

_ —_— None = 

~— -— None Not before Mid- 
summer. 

— — None Quite impossible to 
tell. One case wait- 
ing. 

— _ None No expectation of a 
vacancy as cases 
are taken perman- 
ently. 

= _ None No prospect of one. 

vee — None The Home is a per- 
manent one, so 
there is seldom a 
vacancy. 


This School is only for physically defective children. 


Private Home. Vacancies for both boys and girls, but 
number not stated. 
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2716. (Mr. Byrne.) I notice that you express a strong 
opinon that the Defective Children Act should be made 
compulsory ?—Yes. 


2717. In addition to that, do you think that that Act 


get a child who, they thought, had learnt something and Miss 
was able to earn a little and take it away from the home S. Walton 
where it was placed. : Evans. 


2728. You think any decent parents ought to be content 21 Mar. 1905. 


requires any aniendment, or would it be satisfactory if 
universally adopted ?—I think that is a matter more for 
the education inspectors. But IJ think it should be made 
compulsory, and that there should be boarding-houses 
in connection with the centres; in connection with the 
special classes there should be boarding-houses, to which 
children could be sent. 


2718. Ifthat Act were made compulsory, would you in 
any way relieve the Guardians of the duty of taking care of 
the poor. Would you make it compulsory on the Guardians 
to carry out similar work ?—I think that is a matter more 
for the general inspectors to deal with. I think the matter 
should be taken out of the hands of the Guardians. Do 
you mean feeble-minded children should be sent to these 
classes ? I do not quite understand. 


2719. If the Defective Children Act were of universal 
application all over the country, do you think it would 
then be expedient to take away from the Guardians the 
power of dealing with feeble-minded children at all, or 
to leave them their present power ?—I think it would be 
advisable to hand it over really to the County Councils Jf 
it were left in the hands of the Guardians there would come 
a difficulty as to the vote. A certain number of people 
might object to sending children to the Guardians, because 
they would lose their vote. Also, you could have a paying 
class. There seems to be a great gap between the private 
homes and the homes supported by charity. There is 
a class of people who cannot afford to pay the sums that 
are very rightly asked by private homes, but, at the same 
time, who could contribute to a colony which was main- 
tained by the County, or Town Council, or whatever body 
it might be. 


2720. Would you be in favour of encouraging the con- 
tinuance of voluntary Homes dealing with such persons, 
to which County Councils and other local authorities 
might subscribe ?—I have not considered that question 
at all. 


2721. Supposing the arrangements that you desire to 
see were made for the universal care of defective children, 
what machinery would you suggest in order to deal with 
those school children who still remain defective at the age of 
sixteen or eighteen, according to when they are discharged? 
—TI think that there should be a second committee formed, 
to. supplement the work of the Education Committee, who 
would take on the adults and draft them on to these 
colonies. Of course, where you get a centre in a country 
district, they would be handed on to a committee of the 
County Council. Ishould have one committee to deal 
with the whole thing, except where you have an education 
authority for a town. 


2722. Do you think it would satisfy the public that the 
power of permanent, or, at any rate prolonged, detention 
should rest simply in the hands of the education authority, 
or would you interpose some magisterial order for com- 
mitment ?—I think I should have it more medical. 
There should be medical inspection. 


9723. A medical certificate ?—Yes. 


2724. In fact, the method of the Idiots Act you could 
regard as satisfactory—that is, that if the person re- 
sponsible for the child consented or wished it and received 
a medical certificate, then that child might be permanently 
detained ?—Yes, at the same time I think, where a child 
is under improper guardianship, or the home is wrong, 
that there should be power to detain without the consent 
of the parents. If the children are trained specially, when 
they arrive at a certain age they will be able to earn a 
certain amount of wage, and I think there is a danger 
that the parents would step in and say “We will have 
this child now, and take it away, and look after it.*t 


2725. Would you give County Councils or the education 
authority the power to adopt children that Guardians 
have now ?—Yes, I should. 


2726. Almost in the same words ?—Yes. 


2727. That is to say, to adopt them when the home 
surroundings were not what they ought to be 7—Yes. Very 
often the parents of these children are themselves of a very 
low type. Even now I know a case where they tried to 


and compellable to leave their children under the care 
of the educational authority if certified to be unfit to be 
at large ?—Yes. 


2729. You would let them have that power of control 
over the children, to take them away from the parents, be- 
cause the bad are not fit for it, and the good ought to con- 
sent ?—They would be thankful, I think. 


2730. The education authority might make a mistake ? 
There might be doubtful cases. Would you allow any 
appeal against the decision of the doctor or education 
authority to keep the child for ever in detention ?—I fail 
to see, if the child is taken to a special class and is there 
under medical observation till the age of sixteen or even 
fourteen or fifteen, how a child on the border line could be 
mistaken for a feeble-minded child. 


2731. After all it is a question of the precise degree of 
danger if the child is exposed ?—Yes. 


2732. You will admit, with the greatest cleverness 
and the greatest conscientiousness, two people might put 
a child on opposite sides of the border line ?—They 
might, of course. Opinion always differs even amongst 
experts. 


2733. Do you think the general public would be satis- 
fied that the mere tpse dixté of the doctor, even based 
on years of observation of a child, should be sufficient 
to keep that child when grown up ?—I have no doubt 
there would be a certain section who would not think so. 


2734. It would be well, would it not, to remove any 
unnecessary difficulty. If it is important to keep these 
children it is important to make it easy to keep them, 
is it not ?—Yes, I think it would have to be very care- 
fully framed. It is a difficult question. 


2735. Do you suggest a certificate like the certificate 
under the Idiots Act or a certificate that such and such a 
child although not being certifiable as a lunatic is unfit to 
earn his living and conduct himself properly in freedom— 
something like that ?—I should not put “to earn his 
living,” because one knows cases where they are able to 
earn a living of a kind, and yet have not been fit to be 
at large. I said, “take care of themselves.’* I do 
not think the wage-earning test is altogether a safe test, 


2736. But the wage-earning and behaviour test to- 
gether—‘‘and to behave himself properly””—ought to 
be sufficient ?—Yes, certainly, if it would cover it; but 
otherwise the wage-earning test is not altogether a safe 
ground to go by. I have known cases where the people 
have earned wages of a kind, and yet they really were 
not fit to take care of themselves. 


2737. You know the procedure by which persons are 
sent to lunatic asylums, that is by a magistrate under 
the Lunacy Act. That is done privately, not in a police 
court, and even the clerk of the magistrates need not 
be present. It is done by the relieving officer or the 
police officer taking the person to some convenient place 
to be seen and dealt with by one of the magistrates who 
has judicial authority. There is no improper exposure 
of the individual frailty there, and there is no great 
injury done. Would you see any objection to that 
procedure being adopted for a young person of sixteen 
or eighteen who was sent to lifelong detention ?—Unless 
there was any opposition to the certificate being given 
for detention I fail to see why it should be necessary. 


2738. (Mr. Greene.) I have perused your statement 
with great interest. I see you find a great deal of diffi- 
culty in ascertaining who is to be described as feeble- 
minded, and who is not. You give some illustrations 
on page 146, where there wasa real genuine difference of 
opinion between yourself and the committees of Boards 
of Guardians as to whether particular persons were 
or were not feeble-minded ?—Boarding-out Committees, 
not Committees of Boards of Guardians. 


2739. Do you find in practice that there is a difficulty 
in deciding whether a person should be described as 
feeble-minded ?—In these particular instances, of course 
the members of the Boarding-out Committees had not 
been trained as to feeble-mindedness, and what it was, 
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and they rather resented, as almost a slight on them- 
selves, that the children should be considered feeble- 
minded. 


2740. But do you personally see any difficulty in 
differentiating a feeble-minded from a non-feeble-minded 
person ?—I cannot say that I do, but at the same time 
Tam not medical ; it is from my own observation amongst 
children. 


2741. If we are to make a suggestion for. classifying 
children, could you give us a suggestion as to how we can 
direct people to classify the children that may be brought 
before them, as feeble-minded and non-feeble-minded ?— 
I am afraid I could not lay down any hard and fast rule. 
I think it is observation. Every case varies. What 
may indicate feeble-mindedness in one case may be 
lacking in another who yet may be feeble-minded. A 
particular point may mark it in one child. 


2742. I presume it is equally difficult to ascertain 
whether there has been improvement or deterioration 
in a particular child ?—I think not. 


2743. Do you find in your experience that the classifica- 
tion which is generally adopted by Boards of Guardians 
agrees with what you think should be the classification 
of particular children ?—It depends on the different 
Boards of Guardians, because some do not attempt 
classification. I think this is really more a point for 
a general inspector to deal with, but my experience of 
the Guardians in a small Union I belonged to was that 
we did not classify. If the child was feeble-minded it 
was sent to school with the others, and if it was too 
bad it was kept in the workhouse. If it was not very 
feeble-minded it was sent out to service. I do not wish 
to trench on the general inspectors’ province ; that is 
their province. 

2744. Do you find any difficulty amongst the people 
with whom children are boarded out in training them 
or teaching them. Do they express that they have 
difficulty in looking after them ?—Yes, great difficulty. 
The average foster-mothers I have to deal with are 
simply country women, and it is extremely difficult for 
them. They may tell me that the child is not like others, 
that there are certain traits that mark them out from 
the ordinary children round them, but they do not know 
how to treat them in the skilled way that they want to 
be treated. 


2745. Are they boarded out in places where there are 
other children usually ?—Yes. 


2746. What is the usual payment ?—4s. a week, and 
£2 a year for the clothing. 


2747. Is a child taken away periodically for visits to 
its relations ?—No, unless there is any particular cir- 
cumstance. I have not half a dozen cases in my district 
where the children go and visit their relations. As a 
rule, they are either orphans or deserted, and very often 
there are no relations or parents suitable for the children 
to visit. 
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2748. Have you noticed whether there is greater 
mortality amongst feeble-minded children that are 
boarded out than amongst.ordinary children ?—No, I 
have not; in fact I have only had two deaths in my 
district in three years. 

2749. How many ‘children would that represent ?— 
I have between 500 and 600. 


2750. Five hundred or 600 feeble-minded ?—No, they 
are not feeble-minded children—all the children I inspect. 


_ 2751. How many feeble-minded have you under your 
inspection ?—I was looking at my cases, and I found 
in the three years I have been inspector I have s nt 
twelve to be returned to the Guardians—the Committee 
have through my advice—or to special Homes, and I 
think I have nine on the border line of feeble-mindedness 
left, out of 500 or 600. 


2752. What have you done with those 
are under observation.. I have one 
a form of epileptic hysteria fits. The doctor has hopes 
that it may be merely temporary. If not, of course 
that will be a case to be sent for Special treatment. The 


other cases the doctors and the Committees are keeping 
under observation. 


2753. Where are they kept ?—They ere boarded 
out. I have one case of a child belonging to the Burton- 


nine ?—They 
girl who has developed 
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on-Trent Union. The doctor was unable to give a certi- 
ficate. The child has improved slightly mentally in 
the year and a half, but the case is again coming up now 
before the Guardians and the Local Government. Board 
whether the child is not now to be sent to a special schoo} 
if we can find a vacancy. I have several cases. I-have 
a child boarded out under a Committee in the north of Eng- 
land. She is not five years of age yet. The Committee 
and the doctor are keeping the case under observation to 
see if there is improvement mentally as well as bodily. 
She is a border line case. The child has improved bodily 
since she has been boarded out. We are anxious to see 
whether the mental. improvement may not correspond 
in a year or two. I had one case of a child boarded out 
under a Committee in the north. The child was boarded 
out till nearly six years old. The child stayed in a 
most healthy place till he was six, and the Committee 
decided to return him to the guardians, who, I believe, are 
sending him to a special school near their own home. 
The Committee declined to keep the child any longer 
than the age of six. There is not a~°ther child in the 
place, for one thing. 

2754. They are kept for some little «ume under obser- 
vation before they ave finally treated as feeble-minded ?— 
Not necessarily. I have been inspector three years and 
a quarter. Of course I have taken that subject up 
rather keenly, so I have interested the Committees in 
it doubly. This child from Newcastle that we have 
under observation we do not want to. return until we 
have ascertained definitely whether it is feeble-minded 
or not. It is a backward case, and will probably 
improve very much where it is in the country under a 
good foster mother. ; . 


2755. What has become of the child who, after winning 
a prize in divinity, was testified as feeble-minded ?—She 
was sent to service; she was so very tiresome. I am 
thankful to say the mistresses would have nothing to 
do with her. They returned her to the Boarding-out 
Committee. The Boarding-out Committee could do 
nothing with her. She was then returned to the Guardians. 
When I was visiting the Board of Guardians they told 
me they had sent her to a special Home, as I had advised. 


2755. What is the special Home ?—They did not tell 
me, 


2757. You say great improvement takes place in 
feeble-minded children when they are placed in the 
country ?—Yes. 


2758. Is that referring to the town children 2—All my 
children, I think, are town children. “ 


2759. Then that only means that their surroundings 
are probably better than. they are in their own homes 
in towns ?—Yes. 


2760. You describe as the root of the question the 
danger that there is in regard to the community of allow- 
ing the feeble-minded to marry ?—Yes, that is the root. 


2761. Is your idea that the proper course to be taken 
by the Government now is to deal with children first 
and then with adults after; that if we begin with the 
children we have a chance of stopping the extension 
of feeble-mindedness ?—Yes, I think so, decidedly. 


2762. That is the most pressing aspect of the case, 
the children aspect ?—Yes. Wott 

2763. You would suggest their being brought up 
and certified at an early age ?—Yes. ; ip i 


2764. I presume with an occasional review of their 
condition ?—Certainly, i should have a review. I think 
at Manchester they have it every six months, but that I 
will not say for certain, but I certainly think every year 
there should be a review by a special medical man. ~ 


2765. (Mrs. Pinsent.) There is. a provision in the 
Act for a review by a medical man every six months: 
The parent can demand it. 


2766. (Mr. Greene.) When a person has become of full 
age would you say that the State should step in and 
have a review because the person has passed from the 
control of the parent. Would you consider that the 
State should step in and require an occasional review ?— 
After they have been drafted on to the-colonies do you 
mean ? ‘ 


2767. Yes ?—I think so. 
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2768. Then there would be’ no. objection to keeping 
donk for life if Ewe is periodical.review: ?—No, I think 
not. 


~ 2769. You would allow them to be treated as lunatic. 
If an alleged lunatic wishes to have his condition ascer- 
tained he may petition the Lord Chancellor and have a 
lunacy inquiry ?—Yes, that might be put in. 


- 2770. That would apply in the case of wealthy people ? 
—Yes. 

2771. They are the only people, people whose property 
would be likely to be touched, who would wish for such a 
thing. As regards the others, they would have the right, 
but they would hardly wish to exercise it because, on the 
hypothesis, they are receiving special relief ?—Yes. 


2772. When they are once under certificates do you see 
any objection to the fact of their being certified being 
made by statute a disahility for marriage—in the case of 
any person certified the marriage should be void-?—Do 
you mean only those in a colony. 


2773. Take those first. Would you see any objection 
to that ?—I think it would be a great point. Of course 
there would still have to be inspection. 


2774. But supposing they get away from the colony 
or get out, any marriage by them should be void ?—Yes. 


2775. You refer to marriage as being the root of the 
question. Do you think the protection of these young 
women is necessary even if marriage does not come into 
the question—that their morality should be protected 
apart from any question of marriage ?—I think the only 
way you can really protect them is by keeping themin. I 
do not see how you can protect them in any other way. 


2776. You would make it, I presume, punishable and 
seriously punishable for any one to misbehave towards 
them ?—Certainly, I should make the law more strin- 
gent on that point. 


2777. Do you attach importance to that as being a sup- 
plementary means of protecting these people and effect- 
ing your object. ?—Yes, I think it would be very useful. 


2778. (Dr. Donkin.) Your experience, I take it, is ene 
tirely with the boarded- out children ?—My Inspectorship 
is, entirely. © 

2779. Could you say whether you think the present 
number, I think you said nine, that you have on your 
books now as being probakly feeble-minded, is a fair per- 
centage according to your experience, out of 500 or 600 
children ?—I.cannot very well say that. I have not had 
any experience before with boarded-out children. With 
workhouse children, I thould think the percentage would 
be higher. If you took 500 or 600 workhouse children, 
not boarded-out children, I think the percentage of feeble- 
minded would be higher. Our boarded-out ‘children re- 
present the pick of poor law children virtually, therefore 
it would be almost.accidental if a feeble-minded child were 
sent tous. The Guardians as.a rule do not send the feeble- 
minded children.; they know that the Committees object 
strongly, and that the Local Government Board also 
objects. 


2780. Your ‘statement does not. at all imply. that it is 
done at. random, that they do not take the least trouble 
as to whether they are feeble-minded or not. ?—There is 
nothing in the, medical, certificate to stop them from 
doing so, but knowing our opinion and the opinion of 
the Boarding-out Committees on the subject, they do of 
course take care in sending children that they are not 
feeble-minded. 

2781. You think they are the pick ?—Our boarded-out 
children I consider represent the pick. 


~ 2782. Have you had many more at any one time during 
the last three years on your hooks than nine ?—No, I 
gs not have more than nine. 


2783. That makes the percentage of the picked ones 
see two per cent—that is high ?—Yes. 


2784. Is. this classification on page 3, imbeciles, 
* dull brained children and stunted and physically inferior 
children, by. the doctor ?—That is Dr. Herring. 

2785. Do you know what particular class he means by 
(c)? It would imply rather that they are imbeciles ?—He 
puts imbeciles into (a). 

2786. I mean the “stunted and physically inferior 
children with depraved minds and dirty habits ?—I do 
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not: know. He did not go into it. He wrote very fully 
tome, but he.did not explain the three classes.. He then 
went: into the causes which I,did not think it was my 
business. to put before the Commission. 


2787. I was not sure whether it was your classification 
er not ?—No, ‘it was his classification. He put the 
numbers and he classified them. 


2788. Would you say with most of the children that 
have come before you as feeble-minded, it was easy to 
detect it after.a short interval by yourself, or have you 
taken it. on the statement of those who have seen more 
of the children. Have they been reported to you as 
feeble-minded ?—Sometimes the Committee have said 
to me, “‘I wish you would specially note so and so; we 
are not quite sure whether he is so bright as other children.” 
Sometimes they have not, and it has been a matter of- 
surprise to them if I have warned them, ‘that child 
is not normal.’» Sometimes we have cases where there 
is no doubt about it. The case of the “divinity”? girl, for 
instance, there is no doubt about. Several cases I have 
had where there is no doubt. 


2789. It was clear from her conduct ? She had a 


certain amount of intelligence, but her conduct was 
obviously that of a non-sane person ?—Yes. 


2790. (Dr. Dunlop.) About this “divinity” girl, I think 
the account you give is typical of imbecility where they 
have exceptional gifts in certain directions and want 
of gift in others ?—Yes. 

2791. Does not that cover the description of the case 
you intended to give ?7—Yes, I think it does. 


What are these: Committees ? You have about 


2792. 
sixty ?—They are authorised by the Local Government 
Board; they generally consist of ladies, with sometimes 


a few gentlemen, resident in the district. The Com- 
mittee cover a certain district, say three or four parishes, 
and. ladies who are interested in the question are author- 
ised by the Board to join the Committee and then they 
are responsible for the homes and the children who are 
placed under their care by Boards of Guardians. 


2793. Who are not necessarily local? Tne Boards 
of. Guardians may be at some distance ?—Yes, for in- 
stance, I have London children in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. I have Bristol children in Derbyshire. 
I have children from ali parts. Very often it is an ad- 
vantage to Boards of Guardians to send their children 
right away from their own Union, away from undesirable 
relations. 


2794. Then these Committees are practically lady 
visitors of the district ?—Tney are voluntary bodies of 
lady visitors. 


2795. Each Committee has a comparatively small 
number of children to take care of ?—Yes, it varies from 
one to forty, or even more. 


2796. As regards the boarding out’ of children, the 
medical ‘certificate states that they are suffering from 
no infectious or contagious disorder ?—Yes. — , 


2797. There is nothing about normal.mind or normal 
physique either ?—No. 


2798. You say in describing the pantifioats in one 
particular ease, ‘the doctor having felt unable to sign 
it ?”’—That is what, the Guardians told me; the doctor 
felt he could not. sign the certificate.. The child was 
physically. and, mentally weak. 


2799. The certificate has only: reference to eatpobom)? ? 
—Infectious and contagious. 


2800. That is not either physically or mentally weak? — 
I suppose not. The child really was physically in a very 
bad state. 

2801. And notwithstanding that the Guardians took 
it upon themselves ?—Yes, because they thought the 
country air would do the child so much good, 


2802. Do you know what:the doctor’s opinion was ?— 
No, I do not meet the doctors who sign the certifica‘es. 
It is only the local doctors I meet. 


2803. So the child was boarded out without a certi- 
ficate 7?—Yes. 


2804. Is that quite in order ?—No, not at all. 
2805. Did you report that ?—Yes. 
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2806. Was any action taken ?—They begged so hard 
to be allowed to leave him. Of course the Board wrote 
down about the matter and the matter is coming up 
again for the Guardians’ consideration. We have written 
about it. 


2807. Your duty when you find a weak-minded chitd 
boarded out is to report that at once, I suppose ?—Yes, 
I report on every child I inspect, so that it comes in my 
report. 


2808. If you find that they are weak-minded that is a 
reason to draw special attention to their case ?—Yes. 


2809. But the whole number out of the picked children 
that are boarded out is comparatively small ?—Yes. 


2810. You speak of an opinion given by the Educa- 
tion Department. What do you mean by the Education 
Department ; is it the central department or the Local 
School Board ?—I should have said the Board of Educa- 
tion. It was obtained through one of the Inspectors. 
I sent the case to him, and he sent it up, and the minute 
was passed, and he sent it down to me. 


2811. It is a finding of the Education Board ?—Yes. 
2812. Do you understand it ?—I think so. 


2813. I had considerable difficulty in doing so ?—It 
wants the context to explain it, about the special hours. 
It seemed to me that to send a child to school and then 
give the child an extra hour’s teaching in addition to the 
ordinary school curriculum would fatigue the child and 
do the child more harm than good. The teacher ex- 
pressed her willingness to give an hour’s extra teaching 
a day, so I thought if the child could go at three o’clock, 
say, to five instead of two to five, it would be better for 
the child. It was in that sense that they passed this 
minute. 


2814. I do not think the minute says that such would 
be approved, it puts it in the negative. It is not an 
approval of the scheme ?--It does not imply disapproval. 


2815. But it does not imply an approval does it ?—I 
think the fact of passing such a minute would imply that. 
They say, ‘‘ Provided the child made the minimum 
time required by the code for an attendance, ¢.g., such a 
child might come av three and leave at five.” 


2816. They say, I do not see why the Inspector should 
not approve. That is not expressing their own approval 
is it? It is very ambiguous ?—Yes., 


2817. Then they add on to that, a “ fear.” They do 
not express any opinion; they wind up, “ The question 
whether the guardians could give any extra remunera- 
tion is one for the Local Government Board.’? Again 
they do not commit themselves ?—No. 


2818. In fact the whole thing is exceedingly vague, 
and of very little assistance ?—Yes. 


2819. You record a case of boarding out with a very 
eccentric, if not mad, foster mother. Who is responsible 
for the choosing of the foster mothers, the Guardians or 
the district Committee ?—The local Committee. They 
choose the homes, because they are on the spot and know 
about them, and it is they who are to be responsible for 
them. 


2820. Coming a little further on in your evidence, let us 
turn to Tommy Turner’s case (p. 146). How did you happen 
to come across this boy ?—I was up at Bradford meeting 
the lady Guardians and discussing boarding out with 
them privately, and the Chairman came to see me in 
regard to the children, and we were talking about the 
feeble-minded and what they were going to do at Brad- 
ford for them, and he quoted this case to me. Then I 
wrote to him, as I thought it was rather interesting, 
and he sent me the particulars of it. I put it in really 
to show that wage earning is not a test whether a person 
is feeble-minded or not. 


2821. Do you happen to know if that boy ever mis- 
behaved himself and went to prison ?—No; I think 
they would have put that in. 


2822. What happened to his certificate ?—I Pent 
tell you. 


2823. He was certified for the best part of twenty 
years, and because he got one day’s leave the certificate 
lapsed ?—I cannot tell you anything about that. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE; 


2824. May I ask if the expression you use at the very 
end of that paragraph, “but he has bought a dog,” 
contains any suggestion which you would like to explain ? 
—No, none. The only thing is that the Chairman met him 
and he looked very prosperous. He asked if he had 
been married, and he said no, and he looked at the dog. 
He had got a very smart dog. 


2825. It was rather a proof that the boy was doing 
well outside the workhouse ?—I think it was. 


2826. As regards the present powers of detention, you 
are quite of opinion that they are insufficient to meet 
the case ?—Quite insufficient. 


2827. That is from the practical aspect ?—Yes. 


2828. Have you any experience of getting these children 
certified as idiots ?—No, I have none. 


2829. You have never had a case refused ?—Yes, 
indirectly. A member of a Board of Guardians wrote to 
me. I had been over their workhouse and seen an imbecile 
girl. I went over the workhouse the next year to see the 
children, and I saw this girl, and it appeared to me she 
had deteriorated considerably. I was speaking to the 
clerk about it, asking whether something could not 
be done to get this girl into an idiot asylum. The question 
had been brought up before the Board of Guardians, and 
they applied to the Western Asylum, who said they 
would take her (of course, on a medical certificate). The 
medical certificate was so unsatisfactory owing to family 
history that they declined to take her. They said she 
was unimprovable (so the clerk of the Guardians wrote 
to me).* 


2830. They refused this particular case on account 
of the family history ?—This is what the clerk told me; 
the case is unimprovable and the child is still in the 
workhouse. 


2831. As an ordinary inmate ?—Yes. 


2832. You are aware of the fact that Guardians do 
keep idiots and imbeciles, extreme cases—let them 
remain uncertified in workhouses? —I will not say 
‘‘extreme cases.” I have seen cases. 


2833. Cases which you could readily recognise as being 
decidedly imbecile ?—Yes, I know workhouses where 
that is done partly owing to the difficulty of getting 
them into lunatic asylums. The lunatic asylums are 
so full that there is great difficulty, and unless a person or 
child is actually dangerous the Guardians keep them 
in workhouses—in the country workhouses I am speaking 
of—I do not know about towns so much. 


2834. So as a matter of fact the certification of a 
case depends much more upon the accommodation and 
convenience than upon the form of lunacy or idiocy; is 
that so 2?—I have not considered that. 


2835. It depends upon what the convenience of the 
Guardians is, upon what they can do with the child, 
whether they have it certified or not, in plain English ? 
—I think so. 


2836. As regards discharge from these Homes, do 
you know the pauper class outside the boarded-out 
class? You have been a Guardian ?—I have been a Guar- 
dian. Wherever I go I am very much interested in the type 
generally, and I make enquiries. I meet a great many 
workers one way and another. 


2837. I daresay you have come across cases discharged 
from asylums or imkecile homes partially recovered, 
or not recovered ?—No, I have not. 


2838. Youropinion is, when once they go there they are 
efficiently taken care of ?—Of that, again, I have no 
experience. I have merely been over the Royal Albert. 
I have, of course, been over Homes for the feeble-minded, 
but I have not been over lunatic asylums. When 
I was a Guardian, I never went on to that Committee. 


* Extract fiom letter referred to, from Clerk to St. 
Asaph Union :—“ A letter was read from the Secretary of 
the Western Counties Idiot Asylum, Stareross, Exeter, 
stating that the Committee had carefully considered the 
application for the adinission of Lily May Deed, and they 
were of opinion that there is not sufficient evidence that the 
girl possesses the requisite initial intelligence to derive 
benefit from the system of training adopted in the 
institut‘on.” 
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2839. I was rather talking about cases quite outside 
the asylum, living at home, partially recovered lunatics, 
or unimproved imbeciles. Do you meet many of those 
after they have been discharged ?—Not after being dis- 
charged. I have met those living with their parents 
at home, who have never been to an asylum. 


2840. Not discharged ?—No. 


_ 2841. As regards the question of the marriage of 

the weak-minded, have you studied that at all closely ? 
For instance, what percentage of the parents of the 
weak-minded children are feeble-minded ?—I have not 
gone into that. When we have boarded out children 
we know nothing of the family history. We are merely 
given the name, the age and the union to which the 
child is chargeable. That is all we have to go upon. 
Then we go and inspect. I have none of the family 
history sent to me. 


2842. Do you know if these family histories are kept 
in the workhouses ?—I believe they are, if they can 
obtain them. Sometimes there is considerab!e difficulty 
ii obtaining them. A certain number of children are 
deserted. 


2843. In those instances where it can be obtained, do 
you think there is a genuine endeavour to get the family 
history ?—A great deal depends on the Relieving Officer, 
who in the first place brings the case in. I think they 
would get them as far as possible. 


2844. There is nothing compulsory about it ?—I think 
so. There would be a question of settlement coming 
in. If a person comes on the rates, they must get the 
history, for settlement. 


2845. Enquiry for settlement is one thing, and en- 
quiry into the medical history of a child is another thing. 
—They would not go into that. 


2846. (Mr. Burden.) I take it you would be in favour 
of establishing separate institutions for dealing with 
the feeble-minded generally ?—Yes. 


2847. Would you deal with persons of all ages in one 
institution, or would you prefer to see different institu- 
tions established, one for children, say, and another for 
adults ?—I think we want them for children and adults 
separately ; the adults should be quite separate from 
the children. 


2848. You are in favour of keeping them quite dis- 
tinct ?—Quite distinct. 

2849. You spoke of Miss Dendy’s colony, which some 
of the Commissioners have seen and approved of. Is 
that conducted as a voluntary institution, or is it more 
munic pal ?—It is both. People subscribe and also the 
bodies sending children pay. 


2850. How would you establish your institutions to 
meet the need of dealing with feeble-minded children 
and adults--through local authorities, or in some such 
way ?—I think through the local authority, the County 
Council, I think. : 


2851. Under inspection from some central authority ? 
—Yes, I think that would be necessary. 


2852. In answer, I think to Mr. Byrne, you said you 
did not approve of voluntary institutions ?—No, I had 
not considered the question. 


2853. Supposing scmething were done in the way of 
establishing institutions under local authorities, you would 
not suggest closing such places as the Royal Albert or Miss 
Dendy’s institution ?—Oh dear, no; there is practically 
enough work for all. 


2854. You would like to see them side by side ?— Yes. 


2855. You think it would be an advantage to have them 
ging together ?—Yes, because you might have a certain 
class of person who would want to send their children 
into some of the Homes we know for feeble-minded girls, 
whereas they might not care to send them under a county 
authority. There will always be room for the voluntary 
Homes if they will exist after the change. 


2856. To that extent you would be in favour of 
voluntary effort being continued ?—I cannot say I am in 
favour of it. I think it has met the case so far, and it has 
led the way for a change, but I doubt if they will be able to 
continue if the State steps in. I think they find it very 
difficult now, many of them, to manage, 
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2857. You think there will be financial difficulty ?—Yes, 
and, of course, the question of detention again comes in. 


2858. That could be met, and it is met now under the 


Inebriates’ Act ?—Yes, they would have to come under 21 Mar.°1905, 


inspection, I take it ? 


2859. Do you think there would be any hardship in 
sending the children from one part of the country to 
another part ?—No. 


2860. You have not found it a hardship sending children 
into Cumberland 7?—No, Of course, those children are 
orphans or deserted, so the question of visiting by the 
parents or relations does not come in. 


2861. Do you think there would be a possible diffi- 
culty ?—No, I think not. We have lunatic asylums now. 
Very often patients have to be taken from one side of the 
county to the other to the lunatic asylum. I do not see the 
difficulty. I think with many of the parents it would be 
a good thing if you had the children away; and a good 
thing for the children. 


2862. It would be almost better to send them to a dis- 
tance than to keep them at home ?—Possibly. 


2863. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) rather gather that your 
opinion is that in the case of certification of a child for 
the purpose of detention you would think proper to over- 
ride the parental authority ?—I think I should. 


2864. In case some sort of appeal should be given from 
the opinion of the medical officer, backed up by the school 
authority, do you think it would be possible to use, for the 
purpose of the appeal, a permanent Board ?—I am afraid i 
have not thought of the question. 


2865. (Mrs. Pinsent.) Would you tell us the name of the 
asylum that refused the child because of the family history ? 
—The Western Asylum; but I should like to make per- 
fectly certain of that. I will write to the clerk of the 
Guardians and, ascertain. I have the letter, but not with 
me in London. I will ascertain definitely. I should not 
like any error to occur. * 


2866. It has not been your experience that it is hard to 
get idiot children into idiot asylums ?—It has not come 
within my province. 


2867. Have you had any experience in trying to get’ 
imbecile or idiot children into asylums by collecting votes ? 
—No, but I have had experience in trying to get these 
children into feeble-minded Homes. I sent round in 
January applications to the different Homes. In the 
appendix (vide p. 148, ante) you will see the great difficulty 
there is in getting these children into the homes. 

2868. The vacancies are so few ?—The vacancies are so 
few and far between. The demand far exceeds the 
supply. 

2869. That is the voluntary system ?—Yes, the volun- 
tary system to my mind has failed now to meet the 
question. 

2870. We were speaking about ithe Epileptic and Defec- 
tive Children Act being made compulsory, and also that 
certain amendments would be necessary. Would you 
include in the amendments one which would make it 
necessary for the education authorites to provide a certain 
amount of boarding school places for children ?—Yes, I 
think that certainly should be part of the amendments 
dealing with the Act. 


2871. Otherwise there is the necessity of boarding out 
defective children near the special day classes ?—Yes. 


2872. That is done, is it not, to a considerable extent— 
the boarding out of children in order to go toa special day 
class ?—There are boarding out committees under certain 
education authorities. I only had experience with one, 
and, that was in a private capacity. I was invited by a 
member of the School Board at Leeds to go with her. 
She was going round visiting the homes and she asked me 
if I would care to go round with her, which I did 
purely in a private capacity. But there are other boarding 
out committees in connection with special classes. I have 
not got the returns by me. 

2873. I have known cases where the Guardians them- 
selves have boarded out feeble-minded children in order 
that they may attend a special day class. Has that como 
within your knowledge ?—No, only this one Committee. 


* See foot note, p. 152. 
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2874. To return to the Epileptic and Defective 
Children Act, there is another compulsory power which 
you would introduce, I understand, that is the power 
of compelling parents to send their children to a boarding 
school; is not that so ?—If it was found that the home 
was such that the child could not receive proper care 
and attention. 

2875. Or that the day school was insufficient ?—Yes. 


2876. Then you would have compulsory power ?— 
Yes. 
2877. Asin the case of the deaf and blind ?—Yes. 


2878. In iact you would extend the provision of the 
Deaf and Blind Children Act, to include other defectives ? 
—Yes. 

2879. You do not see any hardship to the parents 
in compelling them to send their defective children to a 
boarding school ?—None at all. 


2880. Any more than you do already in compelling 
them to send their blind and deaf children to boarding 
institutions ?—No. I think the opinion of thse teachers 
and those engaged in the work is, that with those chil- 
dren who live at home and attend the special schools, 
the holidays make a great difference, they do not improve 
then (in fact it is a retrograde movement in the holidays), 
and also that the home does undo to a certain extent all 
that the children learn in school; theretore sending them 
to boarding schools would be far and away the best 
for them. 


2881. Have you any experience yourself of the parents 
of the mentally defective—I suppose not ?—In visiting 
amongst the poor as a Guardian, I came across cases. I 
name one at the beginning of my statement, and I have 
come across others, 


2882. I see that you say in your evidence that you 
think it would be desirable for the Committees of Manage- 
ment that they should b2 r quired to appoint some women. 
Could you enlarge on that a little bit? These I take to 
be Boards of Management for the new suggested colonies ? 
— Yes. 

2883. If they came under the County Councils they 
would not naturally have women ?—Not naturally. 


2884, Not unless some special provision was made ?— 
—I think it is very desirable. There will be certain 
questions arising in regard to the children in respect of 
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which we want women to be on the Committee to help 
the men. I think it is very desirable we should have 
some women on. 

2885. Does not that apply to Committees of Manage- 
ment of lunatic asylums as well ?—I cannot offer any 
opinion on thac. 


2886. I do not think there are many women on those ? 
—I do not know about it. Points do arise. 


2887. If the Guardians were the authority who deal 
with this, women would naturally be included ?—Not 
naturally. I torget how many Boards of Guardians 
there are on which there are no women Guardians, Unless 
you have boards of Guardians who have women Guardians 
representatives it would not follow that there would be 
women on the Boards of Management. Even if there 
were women Guardians it does not follow that they 
would be put on the Committees; _ 


2888. (Chairman.) There is one point I want to clear 
up, that is as regards the numbers of these children. 
I think you said of the 500 or 600 children you inspect 
about nine are on the border line ?—Yes. 

2889. [I suppose some of them may recover. They 
may not necessarily be feeble-minded ?—Not necessarily. 


2890. ‘The reason I asked is this: if those were feeble- 
minded, that would make it from 14 to 2 per cent., out 
of superior children, who are feeble-minded. Is it your 
opinion that the percentage is so great as that ?—T have 
never gone into the percentage. 


2891. In your statement Dr. Herring says Pests per- 
centage in the case of boys is five-eighths. That is very 
much lower ?—Yes. That is Dr. Herring in regard to 
Atherstone and. the number there. Of course I may 
have had more feeble-minded children sent out just in 
these three years than the other inspector may have 
had in the time she was working before me. It is a 
little bit difficult to get the percentage. Of course 
mine are picked children, and it does seem nopohigh per- 
centage. 

2892. You have not gone sufficiently into the figures 
really to say how much the percentage would be ?—No. 
I think it would be difficult to tell, until we have a syste- 
matised medical inspection of all school children, how 
many there are feeble-minded. 

2893. That. you wish to have done ae believe it 
would be an excellent thing, Sy F 
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2894. (Chairman.)’ You are one of the Masters in 
Lunacy ?—I am 


2895. Would you tell us how long you have been 
Master in Lunacy ?—Since October 1896, 


2896. You have sent us this statement of your evidence. 
Would you be willing to let us enter it on our notes ?— 
By all means. J should explain, perhaps, that that first 
part of it was written at the request of my friend Mr. 
Chadwyck Healey before I knew he intended to have me 
up here, and before I knew the terms of the Commission 
under which you sit. I then saw the terms of the 
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Commission and I added those suggestions which follow 
the latter part of the statement. 


~ 2897. Is there anything you wish to add to it yourself 
before the Commissioners ask any questions ?+There 
are two or three suggestions about changes in the lunacy 
Law, but they are very technical, and I do not know 
whether you would care to have them. Certainly the 
char ze I suggest about the judge is more important than 
evex from this fact, that since the Act of 1891 was passed, 
the Lord Chancellor and the Attorney-General have 
brought in seven Bills one after another at different 
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times to put the whole of the work of the Judge in 
Lumacy upon the Masters. For reasons which are to me 
- inscrutable, they have not succeeded in passing a Bill, 
and the result is a divided jurisdiction between the judge 
and the Masters which leads to various inconveniences. 


MEMORANDUM By T. H. Fiscumr, Esq., K.C., oNE OF THE 
Masters IN Lunacy. 


Lunacy Law. 
The Judge in Lunacy. 


The custody of the persons and estates of lunatics 
is vested in the Sovereign, who by Sign Manual delegates 
to the Lord Chancellor and the Judges of the Court of 
Appeal the performance of this duty, and they are em- 
powered by the Lunacy Act, 1890, to exercise the juris- 
diction under that Act of the Judgein Lunacy. The Lord 
Chancellor and the Master of the Rolls, however, seldom 
take part in the exercise of the lunacy jurisdiction, but the 
Lord Justices act in turn for a period of six weeks each. 

A very large portion of the jurisdiction relates to the 
management and administration of the estates of lunatics 
—the word “ lunatic ” in the Act means “ an idiot or person 
of unsound mind.’’—(Section 341.) 

By the Lunacy Act, 1891, it was enacted that, subject 
to rules in lunacy, the jurisdiction of the Judge in Lunacy 
as regards administration and management might be 
exercised by the Masters, and that every order of a 
Master in that behalf should take effect unless annulled or 
varied by the Judge in Lunacy. 

The effect of this enactment was to relieve the Judge 
in Lunacy of the greater part of his duties under the Act 
of 1890, and to put them upon the Masters, that is, to make 
the Masters Judges instead of ministerial officers. 

An application for an inquisition as to wl ether a person 
is of unsound mind and incapable of managing bimself 
and his affairs is made by petition addressed to the Lord 
Chancellor; the applicant is generally a relation, who 
is required to make out a prima facie case for an inquiry. 
If the Judge in Lunacy is of opinion that such a case 
is made out, he orders an inquiry to be held by the Masters 
or one of them. The alleged lunatic may demand a jury, 
but it is for the judge to determine whether the demand 
shall be complied with or not. 

In the great majority of cases of alleged lunacy it is 
not necessary to obtain a greater amount of control 
over the person of an alleged lunatic than is indirectly 
obtained by the power of the purse. There are, however, 
some cases—such, for instance, as cases where alleged 
lunatics have homicidal or suicidal tendencies—when 
it is necessary to have a direct control over the person, 
and in such cases an inquisition is resorted to. 

When a person has been found lunatic by inquisition 
it is usual to appoint a Committee of his person, and 
a Committee of his estate, but one person is sometimes 
a pointed to both offices. 

In Receivership cases, however, under Section 116 of 
the Lunacy Act, 1890, no Committee of the person is 
appointed ; property only is dealt with. 

The question at the inquisition is, whether or not the 
alleged lunatic is of unsound mind and incapable of man- 
aging himself or his affairs; but if it appears that the 
alleged lunatic is of unsound mind so as to be incapable of 

managing his affairs, but that he is capable of managing 
himself, and is not dangerous to himself or others, it 
may beso specially found and certified. 

When this special finding is come to by a jury, it is 
not necessary, unless in the discretion of the Judge it 
appears proper to do so, to make any order as to the 
custody or commitment of the person of the lunatic 
Section 108 (3). It is difficult to see how a person of 
unsound mind, who is incapable of managing his affairs, 
can be capable of managing himself. Medical men are 
perhaps not the only men who say that a man cannot 
be insane on one side of his head, and sane upon the 
other; and it has been found by experience that when 
a jury arrives at this “ 
exercise of his discretion, has constantly found it necessary 
to appoint a Committee of the person. __ 

Inquisition cases are diminishing, and Reccivership 
cases increasing in number every year. By the 116th 
Section of the Lunacy Act, 1890, a summary method 
is provided for the administration of the property of an 
alleged lunatic with as little interferance with pesscne} 
liberty as possible. 
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The cases dealt with under this section are more num- 
erous under Subsections C, D, and E than under Subsec- 
tions A, B, and F. 

The former only need be dealt with here. 

Subsection C applies to every person lawfully detained 
as a lunatic, though not so found by inquisition ; “ lawful 
detention’ means detention under a Reception Order 
made by the judicial authority mentioned in the Act. The 
Order is founded upon a petition, and two medical certifi- 
cates. 

Subsection D applies to every person not lawfully 
detained, and not found a lunatic by inquisition, with 
regard to whom it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Judge in Lunacy that such person is, through mental 
infirmity arising from disease or age, incapable of manag- 
ing his affairs. The liberty of a person to whom this 
subsection applies is in no way affected, he is not detained 
by law, but free; and the language used is so compre- 
hensive that it is considered to extend to every case 
of ursoundress of mind from the congenital idiot to old 
persons sufering from senile decay. 

Applications under this subsection are steadily in- 
creasing ; it works beneficially in many cases, but there 
are some cases which cannot be worked under it. 

Subsection E applies to what are called ‘‘ small property 
cases,” where a person is of unsound mind, and incapable 
of managing his affairs, and his property does not exceed 
£2,000 in value, or his income £100 a year. 

Very large powers of management and administration 
of the properties of lunatics are corferred by the Acts of 
1890 and 1891 upon the Judge in Lunacy and the Masters 
into the details of which it is not necessary to enter here ; 
and the costs of all proceedings are in their discretion 
and may be charged upon the estate of a lunatic, or 
alleged lunatic, or such part thereof as the Judge thinks 
fit. 


Suggestions. 


1. The lunacy jurisdiction is exercised over idiots, 
lunatics and persons of unsound mind, including under 


that term, imbeciles, epileptics, and cases of imperfect. 


development. 

2. The property of persons who ‘through mental’ 
infirmity arising from disease or age are incapable of man- 
aging their affairs is by statute (the Lunacy Act, 1890, 


Section 116, Subsection D) placed under the protection. 


of the Judge in Lunacy, but these persons are not lunatics, 
and the proceedings in their cases are not taken ‘ In. 
Lunacy.” 

3. The expression “ persons of unsound mind ”’ includes. 
idiots and lunatics, and extends to some persons who are 
neither idiots nor lunatics, but it has been adopted by 
the legislature and acquired a legal meaning; the ex- 
pression ‘‘feeble-minded or defective persons” is a. 
popular one, and needs to be defined, unless it is to be 
left to acquire by decision a definite meaning. 

4, It will be convenient to consider the cases mentioned 
in the Commission, first with reference to the person, and 
then to the property, of the individuals refered to. 

5. In by far the great majority of cases in lunacy ade- 
quate control over the person is obtained indirectly, 
thatis, by directions as to the application of an individual’s 
property, and direct control by a committee of the person, 
is not necessary. 

6. The same means would probably produce the same 
result in the case of “‘ feeble-minded or defective persons ;”’ 
they certainly do so in “subsection D” cases, that is, 
cases of persons who through mental infirmity arising 
from disease or age are incapable of managing their 
affairs. 

7. As to what should be done when persons of the 
classes under consideration have little or no property, 
is a problem, as to the solution of which many persons 
are better qualified to express an opinion than I am, but 
suitable work or occupation might lighten life to many, 
while their earnings were used to add to their comfort 
or to diminish the cost of their maintenance. 

8. A considerable number of what are called *‘ small 
property cases.” are dealt withinlunacy under Subsection 
E. of the 116th Section of the Lunacy Act 1890, which 
relates to persons of unsound mind, whose property does 
not exceed £2,000 in value, or yields an income of more 
than £100 a year; and in some of these cases, namely, 
those in which the property does not exceed £700 in 
value, or the income does not exceed £50 per annuum, 
lunacy fees and percentage are remitted; but the cost 
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of lunacy proceedings in small property cases is heavy 
on the poor and might be diminished by a lower scale 
of authorised charges in certain cases. , 

9. The extent to which it is necessary to interfere 
with the liberty of the subject as to person or property 
depends upon the particular circumstances of each case, 
and must in a great measure be left to judicial discretion ; 
and this leads to the consideration of the question by 
whom the law effecting the objects of the present inquiry 
should be administered. I think there is no necessity 
to create a new tribunal for the purpose, but that an 
extension of the Subsections D and E to feeble-minded 
or defective persons would be effectual and inexpensive. 
The language of Subsection D is very comprehensive, 
and extends to every case of unsoundness of mind, from 
the congenital idiot to aged persons suffering only from 
senile decay—but it may be extended to other persons 
not at present within its scope. I would suggest that 
the restrictive words “ arising from disease or age” be 
struck out, and the words “‘ or defect ”’ substituted, and 
that power be given to appoint a guardian of the person 
when necessary or expedient. 

Subsection E might be amended in like manner. 

10. If these suggestions are adopted, a substantive 
addition will be made to the work of the Lunacy 
Department, and some changes in it will be necessary. 
It has at present about as much work as it cando. Two 
Masters have some 3,580 cases on hand and have to ad- 
minister and manage the properties of as many persons— 
some of whom are no doubt poor—but many are rich 
to an extent that is very little known—the work in the 
office has been steadily increasing for many years, and 
there is no prospect of any diminution of it at present. 
The Department is, however, self-supporting, that is, the 
money earned in it by fees and percentage, after paying 
the salaries of the Masters and Visitors and their respective 
staffs, leaves a considerable surplus.\ Instead of a Lord 
Justice who sits in his room once a week during a period 
of six weeks after four o’clock, and a long day in court, 
a High Court Judge, as in the Probate Divorce and 
Admiralty Division, who will give his whole time to his 
duties, is needed in the Lunacy Department, especially 
if additional work is to be put upon it. 

THomas H. FiscuEr. 

20th March, 1905. 


2898. (Dr. Dunlop.) I think the most practical of 
your suggestions is No. 9, which amounts to this: that 
Subsection D. of Section 116 should be modified so as 
‘to include weak-minded persons ?—Yes. 


2899. Isee you take the view that subsection D is very 
comprehensive. You describe it as very comprehensive ? 
T do. 

2900. Some of your definitions puzzle me, and I should 
like you to explain them a little ?—I take it a lunatic 
is defined as a person of unsound mind. The Act of 
Parliament defines a lunatic as “‘ an idiot or person of 
unsound mind.” 

2901. Then a person of unsound mind is a lunatic 7— 
Yes. The expression “unsound mind ” certainly includes 
a lunatic and many others besides. Epileptics are 
persons of unsound mind. 

2902. Will you give me the general term which includes 
all ?—It has been used in Acts of Parliament for a great 
many years, certainly as far back as the Fines and 
Recoveries Act 1833. They use the three expressions: 
lunatic, idiot, or person of unsound mind. 


2903. The last section of the Act, the definition section, 
defines a lunatic as a person of unsound mind ?—<As an 
idiot or person of unsound mind. 

2904. So a person of unsound mind is a lunatic ?— 
Yes. 

2905. That is a truism ?—Yes. 


2906. There is no gainsaying that ?—No. 


2907. And every person of unsound mind is a lunatic ? 
—It is a question of degree. It has been said that there 
is an invisible line that divides the sane from the insane, 
and that every human being is upon one side or the 
other of that line. There may be persons of feeble 
mind or weak mind whom the law would not hold to be 
lunatics or idiots. 

2908. The unsoundness of mind to constitute lunacy 
is qualified, is it ?—It is a question for a judge or jury 
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in each particular case. I do not think it admits of 
definition in so many words. Each person believes 
his own mind to be sound, and that is the standard by 
which he judges another’s mind. If you address a lunatic 
he will say to you, as a lunatic has said to me, “I am 
not mad, it is you that are mad”; he judges you by 
the standard of his own mind. 


2909. Unsoundness of mind is a very comprehensive 
term ?—It is. 


2910. It is independent of the cause of the unsoundness 
of mind, is it not ?—Yes. 


2911. Absolutely ?—Absolutely. 


2912. Your Subsection D limits that ?—Subsection 
D, as it now stands, limits it to persons who “from 
mental infirmity arising from disease or age are incapable 
of managing their affairs.” It seems to me that that 
definition can be expanded by striking out the words 
“arising from disease or age’? and substituting the 
words “‘ or defect’; so that it would read “‘ from mental 
infirmity or defect are incapable of managing their 
affairs.” It seems to me that net would bring in all 
the large class of persons you wish to comprehend in it. 


2913. Quite so. But I will come back to the original 
point ; Subsection D applies to a limited class of persors 
of unsound mind ?—That is a limited class. 


2914. So as a matter of fact instead of being more 
comprehensive than the general term “lunatic,” it is 
less comprehensive, because it is limited ?—No; it is 
limited to a class of persons whom it is not desirable to 
make lunatics. There is a great deal of feeling in these 
cases. People will not take proceedings to make their 
relations lunatics. J had a gentleman with me on Friday 
who was going to part with £60,000 rather than take 
proceedings in Lunacy to have his father found a lunatic. 


2915. That does not affect the question whether his 
father is or is not a lunatic 7?—No, but his father is at 
this moment under Subsection D. I have the manage- 
ment of his property. 


2916. You do not agree with my reading of subsecticn 
D, that it is less comprehensive than the definition in the 
Act. The definition in the Act seems a great deal wider ? 
—I think the two definitions are quite independent of 
each other. The persons who come within Subsection D 
are not made lunatics, and are not intended to be made 
lunatics. 


2917. I am not talking about the making of the luna- 
tic, but the class who might be dealt with ?—I think 
there are many people coming within that section who 
would not be found lunatics. I think it would be cruel 
to hold a man to be a lunatic who at an advanced age 
was suffering from senile decay. 


2918. To put the legal stigma upon him ?—No, not 
the legal stigma; that is popular prejudice. 


2919. Is not the whole thing based on popular pre- 
judice ?—It is a thing one has to struggle against very 
much. I take it lunacy is mental disease, as distinguished 
from physical disease. I should no more call a man 
suffering from lunacy suffering from any stigma, than I 
would a man because he had smallpox. 


2920. But the definition of lunatic is so very wide— 
any person of unsound mind is a lunatic. This is limited 
to persons who are of unsound mind through disease or 
age, consequently the seeond is rather less comprehensive 
than the first ?—You use the expression “lunatic,” 
as applying to a person suffering from mental infirmity 
arising from disease or age; but I think the words are 
used purposely to prevent that term being applied to 
them. I do not know whether you know the history 
of that section. 


2921. No ?—It is in Lord Selborne’s life. It is simply 
this: When the list of Mr. Gladstone’s second govern- 
ment was formed, Lord Selborne noticed that Lord 
Cardwell’s name was not in it. Upon enquiring of Mr. 
Gladstone why Lord Cardwell’s name was not there. 
he was told by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville, that 
unfortunately Lord Cardwell was not well enough 
to manage his own affairs and could not be trusted to 
manage the affairs of the nation. But nobody suggested 
that he was a-lunatic. Lord Selborne then sat down 
and drafted Subsection D. It was nis work, althovgh 
it was passed some years afterwards when Lord Halsbury 
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or whether the Lord Chancellor thinks that it is not ex- T. H. 
pedient, but the power is in him to amalgamate either Fischer, Esq., 
two, or the whole three, if he will. I think it is Section 337. K.C. 


2934. But I do not understand that you would be cf 27 Mar. 1905. 


was Lord Chancellor. The intention was not to 
brand Lord Cardwell as a lunatic, but to put his 
property under the protection of the Judge in Lunacy. 


2922. Even although his mind was unsound and he was 


suffering from mental disease ?—Yes. 


2923. If Subsection D were applied to paupers would it 
give any power at all ?—No, it would not apply to paupers 
—to people who have some property ; sometimes very 
small, about £1,000 orles:. Then you are obliged to spend 
it by taking the income with a part of the capital until 
the capital is exhausted. You may keep a person for a 
few years. You are very lucky if you can look forward 
for five or seven years and make it last as long as that. 
That is one class of case. 


2924. This recommendation would not affect the treat- 
ment of the classes without money ?—No, that is beyond 
me. Ido not pretend to say what is best there. 


2925. Taking advantage of your legal training, would 
you have any objection to my asking a question on Sec- 
tion 6 of the Lunacy Act ?—Not at all. 

2926. You will notice there the examining justice has 
to consider the statements in the application and the 
evidence procured by the medical certifier. Does that 
section purposely omit the medical certifier’s opinion ?— 
Those medical certificates embody and express the doc- 
tor’s opinion and the facts upon which that opinion is 
founded. 

2927. And that Section 6 makes it incumbent upon the 
justice to consider both the facts, as stated, and the doc- 
tor’s opinion ?—He certainly ought to. It comes before 
me very often. I always have to look at the reasons 
for the opinion expressed. I do not blindly adopt the 
opinion, but look at the reasons upon which it is founded. 


2928. (Mr. Chaawyck Healey.) Your proposat to enlarge 
Subsection D would only give power, as I understand it, 
to deal with a person’s property. It would give no power 
of detention ?—I have suggested that a guardian of the 
person could be appointed, if you look at the conclusion of 
paragraph No. 9: “and that power be given to appoint 
@ guardian of the person when necessary or expedient.” 


2929. I was going to ask whether Section 116 and the 
following sections only apply to cases where property is 
to be administered, and do not deal at all with the custody 
of the person ?—They do not deal with the custody of the 
person at all. 

2930. Could you see your way, at all, by an amend- 

‘ment of the Lunacy Act, to deal with feeble-minded 
people, say beginning at the age of sixteen, without pro- 
perty, for the purpose of detaining them ?—The question 
is whether you would attempt to educate them or whether 
you would attempt to employ them. 


2931. You admit them up to sixteen in schools. After 
sixteen, supposing there were some place like a colony, or 
some establishment where they could be received, would 
you suggest that there is anything in the Lunacy Act 
which by a little amendment would enable that to be 
done ?—I do not think there is, I think it would require 
new legislation. 


2932. Assuming that class to be a fairly large one, do 
you think that they could be dealt with by the Lunacy 
Commissioners or should they be dealt with by some other 
central authority ?—I have a personal interest in that. 
I think the Lunacy Commissioners are very hardly worked. 
I do not see how it is easy to get more work out of them. 
Speaking for the Masters I think we are very hardly 
worked, and I do not see how more could be done. Per- 
sonally, I work from ten till four in the law courts, and I 
always have a couple of hours’ work after I get home 
before dinner time, and that for a man who is no longer 
young is pretty good hard work. 


2933, That would suggest that there should be some 
other department who should be responsible for that 
class of business. Could you suggest any existing depart- 
ment ?—The Masters could not do it, and I daresay any 
Commissioner would tell you the Commissioners could 
not do it. No doubt you are aware that there are three 
distinct bodies who are engaged in the administration of 
the lunacy law : the Masters and their staff, the Visitors 
and their staff, the Commissioners and their staff. The 
_ Lunacy Act contains a clause enabling the Lord Chan- 
cellor to amalgamate these three distinct bodies. I do 
not know why that amalgamation has not been effected, 


opinion that even if that amalgamation took effect, the 
amalgamated body would be the proper body to deal with 
this new class ?—No. Your proposal is, I think, 
a very benevolent and proper one, to extend the pro- 
tection of the law to one or two more classes of people wko 
are very much in need ofit. Then the question is whether 
you must not increase the staff that has to deal with that 
addition. 


2935. What I was leading up to is this: if you are of 
opinion that the lunacy authorities as at present con 
stituted, or possibly altered. might not be able to under- 
take it, whether you would think the Home Office or the 
Local Government Board or some other body created 
ad hoc should undertake it ?—I‘am sorry to say I know 
very little about the Home Office and still less about the 
Local Government Board. 


2936. (Dr. Needham.) With reference to Subsection D 
do you think you could omit the words “arising frcm 
disease or age’ and leave it “ through mental infirmity 
incapable of managing his affairs”? ?—“‘ Mental infirmity 
or defect.” 


2937. Do you think that would embrace this class about 
which we are enquiring ?—I think so. 


2938. That applies only, as Dr. Dunlop has pointed out, 
to the class of persons who are able to pay for their main- 
tenance. It would not affect the pauper class ?—The 
words are comprehensive enough to include them, but the 
jurisdiction would be a different jurisdiction because you 
must have some property to goupon. Itis like the juris- 
diction of the Court of Chancery ; it is said it extends to 
all infants, but unless the infant has some property, tke 
court can do nothing. 


2939. But that would be comprehensive enough, and 
not improperly, from the point of view of the relations who 
are dealing with the feeble-minded who belong to the pro- 
perty class. You think that ?—It would include peorle 
who have very small properties. 


2940. Quite so, as the 116th Section does ?—Subsection 
E does; people who have small properties; and it might 
lead to relatives coming forward to assist. There are afew 
cases where the means are very limited, and the relatives 
come forward and undertake to assist—voluntarily give 
an undertaking. There are cases where they say, ‘I will 
maintain the patient during his life, but give me a charge 
on his property in case of his death.” It is only fair 
that they should have it, I think. JI have known a case 
where the only property belonging to a poor creature was 
a field producing £3 a year. A relative came forward and 
made it up to £25 or £26a year and kept him going and is 
keeping him going still. 

2941. Do you think it desirable that the Visitors who 
have to look after your chancery patients should have the 
control or visitation of this new class. I am speaking now 
of the paying class ?—I think they could not be visited by 
more able men than they are. 


2942. At present you are aware, under Section 116 
patients are not visited by Visitors 7—A great many of 
them are. The Masters can always put a patient on to 
the Visitors’ list, and I put a great many persons on the 
Visitors’ list. 

2943. That involves, I suppose, their being visited by 
two sets of Visitors; by the Visitors of the court of Chan- 
cery and by the Commissioners in Lunacy ?—The case of 
Sub-section C does involve that, therefore I very seldom 
ask Visitors to visit cases under Sub-section C. The cases 
under Subsection D are visited by Visitors because they 
are not visited by the Commissioners. 

2944, They are not certified ?—They are not certified. 

2945. With regard to a question Dr. Dunlop asked you, 
I should rather like you to enlarge, to a certain extent. 
You are aware, of course, that the term “lunatic, idiot 
or person of unsound mind ” is a very old description ? 
— Yes. 

2946. Much older than the 116th Section ?—A great 
deal. - 

2947. A vast number of years older than the 116thSec- 
tion; and since that definition was initiated changes have 
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taken place in the law in other directions with reference 
to, for instance, idiots. Idiots are no longer lunatics. 
The Idiots Act has declared them not to be lunatics ?— 
The old definition is that an idiot is a person who never 
hadamind. The lunatic is a person who has had a mind 
but has lostit. 


2948. Is not it your opinion that it would. simplify 
matters very much for this purpose, and other general 
purposes of lunacy administration if the term “ person of 
unsound mind” were the only term used as a comprehen- 
sive term which embraces everything ?—It is a term 
which embraces everything. 


2949. Do you think it would be desirable to use that only 
—'Lhe other terms have been used for several centuries in 
English law and it is very difficult to get rid of them. 1 
think if you were to enact that the term “ person of unsound 
mind ” should include lunatics and idiots, and so on, you 
would still find in documents and in judgments, the old 
expression used, “ lunatic ” and “‘ idiot.” 


2950. (Mr. Byrne.) I notice you state in your memoran- 
dum that Sub-section D applies to persons with regard 
to whom it is proved to the satisfaction of a Master that 
they are in such and such a mental condition. By what 
machinery is it proved to the satisfaction of the Master ?— 
By affidavit evidence. 


2951. Not necessarily including a medical certificate ?— 
It is almost always affidavits of medical men. 


2952. But they are not couched in the form of a certifi- 
cate—they are more in the nature of a description of what 
the doctor observes ?—They are a detailed history of the 
cases from which you arrive at the conclusion that they are 
persons who from mental infirmity arising from disease or 
age are incapable of taking care of their affairs. I will give 
you an illustration. To-morrow | have to deal with the case 
of a man twenty-one years of age last January. He has 
got about £11,000 a year and a title, and estates and large 
sums of money. I have had before me, which I have read, 
the affidavits of two eminent medical men, one of them 
giving a detailed history of the case from birth up to the 
present time, and the conclusion that one has to draw is 
whether the case is properly to be dealt with under Sub- 
section D, or whether it is not a case for an inquisition. 
There are cases where itis very necessary to have an inquisi- 
tion to protect the man from the evil-minded who would 
plunder him of his property, or from the very few creatures 
that there are, called women, who would marry such a 
creature for the purpose of getting his property, and only 
for that purpose. 


2953. The case which you have mentioned is one of 
large property and important interests. There are other 
cases in which the property would be small and the 
interests are not so widespread. In cases of small 
property, fairly clear, do you ever act simply on an 
affidavit from solicitors or relatives supported by a des- 
criptive affidavit of a single doctor who has, perhaps, seen 
the patient only once ?—No, not upon an affidavit of a 
doctor who had only seen him once. I should not think of 
doing that. Sometimes you get an affidavit from a doctor 
who has known the patient a great many years, probably 
from birth, and who can tell you all about it. Then you 
do not want a second affidavit. It is always desirable to 
save expense in what are called ‘ poor cases.” 


2954. Every now and then you consider that a case 
should be referred to a jury. Or what ground do you thirk 
a case should be dealt with by inquisition rather than by 
yourself ?—The law gives the alleged lunatic a right to 
demand a jury and the Judge in Lunacy has to consider 
whether the application is a reasorable one, or obviously 
made by a person incompetent to know whether it is for 
his advantage or not. If the alleged lunatic demands a 
jury it is generally granted and the question is submitted 
to the jury. The Master or presiding judge sums up the 
case to the jury, and the verdict is the verdict of the 
j«ry, and not his owr judgment upon the case. 


2955. Inquisitions are extremely rare, are they not ?— 
Very rare. 


2956. Can you tell us, roughly, how many per annum ? 
—Only' about forty a year, Wy g 


2957. Tam surprised that there are so many ?—1 have 
a great many this year-—they vary. 
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2958. Forty is not the average number, is it ?—I think 
if you take the average of the last five years you would 
find it came to about forty. 


2959. The number of Inquisitions being so few. it is 
fairly clear that a large number of people of mental. in- 
firmity allow you to deal with them without demanding 
a jury ?—Yes, they are wholly incompetent to demand 
a jury. 

2960. I want to ascertain the class of people, from a 
mental point of view, whom. you get. You decide many 
cases yourself. You say the bulk of them are incapable 
of even asking for a jury. Is that because they are so 
profoundly mentally infirm as to be almost idiots ?—It 
arises from this fact that the relatives of the person wil} 
not take proceedings until the case is very clear. It is 
a painful thing to take proceedings against your father 
or mother or brother or sister, and relatives will not 
take proceedings. The great majority of cases: which 
come before the, Judge in Lunacy or the Masterin Lunacy 
are cases where it is only too plain that the person is an 
afflicted person. 


2961. You rarely or never get cases in which the mental 
defect is not immediately visible ?—Very rarely. The 
cases that are contested before a jury are very rare. 


2962. That is the point I wanted to hring out. If 
your suggestion in paragraph 9 were carried out, namely 
to apply Sub-section D of Section 116 to persons who are 
incapable, from mental infirmity arising from defect, as 
well as other things, to manage their affairs, you told 
Dr. Needham that that would immediately introduce 
a larger number of people to your jurisdiction ?—Yes. — 


2963. And they would emphatically not be people who 
would allow the matter to go by default. They would 
ask for juries pretty quickly would they not ?—I do not 
think so. It would be a question of evidence and I do 
not think they would be entitled to demand a jury. © 


2964. I want to find out how it works practically. 
Have you ever had cases which solicitors have brought 
before you in which you have been compelled to decline 
jurisdiction on the ground that the mental infirmity does 
not arise from disease or age, but from congenital defect ? 
—yYes, I have had such a case. Curiously enough the | 
case that I mentioned just now is a case, J have to deab 
with it to-morrow, and I doubt whether I can deal with 
it under Sub-Section D. 


2965. On legal grounds ?—On legal grounds. 


2966. Is that legal fact commonly known among — 
solicitors who deal with such cases. Do you have many. 
cases brought before you in which the infirmity arises 
from congenital defect and not from disease ?—No, more 
from disease than from congenital defect. 


2967. Supposing a person was suffering from mental 
defect all his life arising from infantile disease, how would: 
you interpret that. Would you take that on ?—Yes;: 
cases of that kind. 


2968. The only cases you would exclude are the con- 
genitally defective ?—No, persons may become defective ; 
the development of the brain may be arrested by some- 
thing that occurs in infancy. I knowa case now. There 
was a healthy child for the first three years, and the 
doctor who attended it all along says, owing to an accident, 
or something that occurred when the child was four years’ 
old, the development of the brain was arrested and it 
has not gone any further since. It is perfectly imbecile 
now. 


2969. Would you consider that a case of mental in- | 
firmity arising from disease ?—Yes. +. 

2970. You would take jurisdiction in that. case ?— 
Yes. 


2971. If the stoppage of the development of the krain 
had not been due to any infantile ailment but from causes. 


‘taking effect before, or at birth, you would have to decline, 


jurisdiction, because it would not ke a case of illness. 2— 
T do not follow the question. I should think that the, 
question that the man has to deal with is whether there 
is existing, when the matter comes before him, that defect 
of mind which prevents a person from managing his or, 
her own affairs. That is the whole question. In order. 
to solve that question, it is very important to have the 
history of the case, but in many cases you cannot get.it., 
You have simply to deal with the bald facts before you. . 
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2972. My questions are directed to trying to find out 
the number of defective persons wro would be brought 
within your jurisdiction, if your suggestion were carried 
‘out ?—I cannot answer that question. I really do not 
know how many hundreds may be brought within the 
definition. The net is thrown, as you see, very wide 
in order to inelude all who need protection. 


_ 2973. The net would be thrown wide, you mean, if 
your suggestion were adopted ?—Yes, that suggestion 
does throw the net wide. If it can be thrown wider, by 
all means throw it, but those are the terms which occur 
to me after a good deal of reflection on the subject. 


_ 2974, It is a most admirable suggestion. I am only 
trying to elicit what would be the precise effect of it. 
At any rate, it would only affect people who had property 
of some sort ?—Yes, it would he very difficult to operate 
in the case of people who bave nothing. 


2975. But you would agree, on general grounds, that 
people who have nothing, but who are in the samc un- 
fortunate position, should be dealt with ?—They must 
be dealt with. 


_ 2976. If people are poor and are defective in mind 
they are kuown to the Educational and Poor Law avthori- 
tiés, as a rule. It has been suggested to us. that such 
persons should, when their condition has been ascertained 
by the Education authority, be detained afterwards, 
permanently if necessary, if they were not fit to go into 
the world, and it has been suggested that no order of a 
magistrate or other authority should be made with respect 
to them, but that they might properly be detained merely 
on a medical certificate procured on the motion of the 
Educational authority. Do you think that would be a 
desirable and proper way of detaining people of defective 
mind ?—I think it would work fairly well in most cases, 
but there is much room for improvement after sixteen. 
The brain is sometimes developed at a much later age 
than that. We Fave heard that clever boys make dull men 
and dull boys make clever men. There may be great 
changes take place after sixteen. 


2977. That would point, in your mind, to some process 
of reconsideration ?—If they were once under Govern- 
ment supervision you could trust the Commissioners, or 
whoever the body might be, to deal with the cases as 
they arise. 


2978. You would see no theoretical objection to the 
course which has been proposed to us ?—No, I see no 
theoretical objection. 


2979. There is one other question, that is, about the 
persons with regard to whose properties you make 
orders under Section 116. That does not affect their 
personal freedom in any way ?—No. 


2980. Of course they have properties under your control. 
Do people like that often make, or attempt to make, 
' contracts ?—Very rarely. I can remember two cases 
in eight and a kalf years—not more than two. 


2981. Their position becomes known in the neighbour- 
hood ?—Yes, tradespeople will not trust them. 


2982. No doubt difficulties have often arisen on a large 
seale with respect to the property and behaviour of the 
people with whom you deal before they are brought 
before you ?—Yes. 


_ 2983. Have you had many cases of squandering of 
property or foolishly dealing with it ?—Yes. 

2984. Does that exist to a very large extent ?—No, 
not to a large extent, because if there are any relatives 
they generally take care to interfere as early as they can. 
But I have known a recent case where a man was born 
to £12,000 a year, and when an enquiry was held upon him 
at Brighton within the last month, he had not got £1,200 
a year left. All the rest had been squandered in various 
ways. 


2985. Can you tell us in general terms how that arose ? 
Was it because be had no friends or relatives interested 
enough to look after his property, or was it because he 
defied them ?—He was a weak-minded individual who 
fell into the hands of designing persons who plundered 
him in various ways, got charges upon his property and 
money out of him. 

2986. Probably without any breach of the law ?— 
ak were too sharp for that; they kept clear of the 
aw. 


2987. Do you think that the existing law is adequate 


to protect the interests of persons not yet certified to be Fischer, Esq., 


lunaties who are weak in the head, and who make contracts 


and purchase and sell property ?—Unfortunately, I 97 Mar. 1905. 


cannot say that it is, because you do occasionally come 
upon a case where people do extravagant things, and 
then they are brought under your care. For, instance 
I have had.a case lately where a man with £600 or £700 
a year went and took three plots of land for the purpose 
of developing tkem, and agrecd to pay a ground rent 
of £1,035 a year, leaving bis wife and four children to 
starve. I was obliged to take proceedings to make that 
gentleman a lunatic. I could not deal with him under 
Sub-section D, 


2988. You could not deal with his person under Sub- 
section D ?—I could only deal with his property under 
Sub-section D. But I thought it necessary to direct pro- 
ceedings in lunacy to make that man a lunatic. 


2989. So as to control his actions ?—So that he could 
not make contracts. 


2990. What is the law on this point; if a person is a 
lunatic and he enters into a contract with a person who 
does not know that he is a lunatic and who perhaps finds 
him in a lucid interval, in a moderately reasonable frame 
of mind, and does not observe that he is a lunatic—does 
that contract stand ?—It does according to existing law. 


2991. Do you think that law is flawless in its effects ? 
—I do not see how you can alter it, because the man who 
makes the contract is an honest man dealing straight- 
forwardly, not conscious of the fact that the person he is 
dealing with is a person suffering from mental infirmity. 
You must protect the honest man.as well as the lunatic. 


2992. And it would be an injury, very often, to the 
honest man to put the parties back into the previous 
position ?—Yes. 


2993. That could be done sometimes without injury ? 
—Yes. 


2994. Would you recommend any change in the law, 
or do you think it would be impracticable to amend it at 
all ?—The law on that point has lasted for a great many 
years. I do not see my way to amend it. Of course 
where there is any dishonesty on the part of the person 
who is making the contract, you can get relief; but it 
would be hard to make him suffer when he is acting 
honestly, because the person with whom he is acting is 
a person of unsound mind. 


2995. What happens to a person whose property you 
are managing under Section 116, if he makes a contract 
of an injurious kind ?—It works in this way: the property 
of the person is taken under the protecticn of the court. 
If he has personalty, money, stocks or shares, it is brought 
into court in the name of the paymaster ; it is in the pro- 
tection of the court. Then a person who recovers judg- 
ment against him cannot touch it, he has to apply to the 
Judge in Lunacy for relief, which relief will not be given 
until the lunatic is properly maintained. 


2996. You sometimes appoint a receiver ?—Every 
day of my life I appoint one or two; sometimes more. 


2997. When a receiver is appointed, does he take posses- 
sion of the title deeds of the alleged lunatic’s property ? 
What steps are taken by the receiver as a rule to prevent 
the lunatic making a fool of himself ?—As far as title 
deeds are concerned they are generally at a banker’s, or 
we send them there, subject to the direction of the Masters, 
and they are never interfered. with except by an order 
from the Master. They cannot be touched. We could 
not possibly take the title deeds of all the lunatics that 
are under the Lunacy jurisdiction, we have not got a build- 
ing big enough to hold them. I am not aware of any 
case where the title deeds have been got at or interfered 
with in any way. 

2998. You think with regard to persons whose pro- 
perty is under your jurisdiction, no amendment of the 
law is required in the matter of their contracts, their 
purchases ard sales ?—I do not think that it is necessary. 
They may enter into a contract, but if the person with 
whom they contract can get no redress, people abstain from 
entering into contracts of that kind. If a wan who has 
got a judgment attempts to levy an execution, he is 
ordered to withdraw by the Judge in Lunacy, and out he 
goes. He gets nothing by it. 
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2999. Supposing a person is under your jurisdiction, 
and you have got possession of and are administering all 
his property for his benefit, and his wife and family’s 
benefit, and he makes a contract not relating to his pro- 
perty in your possession, but say a contract at large to 
purchase and develop an estate, which is absolutely 
foolish and ruinous, but not so obviously foolish and 
ruinous as to make it a void contract, does that contract 
stand ?—There is no effective remedy. The contract is 
not void, but it would be no use suing and recovering 
damages when you could not enforce your judgment 
against a man’s property. 


3000. There is no specific protection beyond that as 
regards people under your jurisdiction ?—No. I think 
as the world goes on now the protection which the court 
gives is effectual in ninety-nine cases out of 100. There 
may be a case where it is not. I have never known a 
lunatic deprived of his property whilst he was under the 
protection of the court in consequence of any contract 
that he made. 


3001. But as regards the persons who are mentally 
infirm from defect and do not, at*present, come under 
your jurisdiction, you think there are a good many cases 
in which they are swindled ?—I do not know about that ; 
T cannot speak of cases which do not come within my 
line of vision. I should imagine that this change in the 
law would bring a very large class of persons under the 
jurisdiction of the Judge in Lunacy. I suppose that it is 
the intention that it should. 


3002. (Mr. Greene.) Is it an expensive matter to obtain 
an inquisition and have a person declared lunatic ?— 
That depends upcn whether itis a contested case or not. 
In an uncontested case it is no more expensive than 
the expense of obtaining a receiver. 


3003. Could you give me an idea ?—About £39. 


3004. It might run into anything, which the ingenuity 
of lawyers and the pugnacity of clients chose to run it 
into ?—Yes, any amount. 


3005. I take it it is only people who are fairly well off 
who attempt to get protection through an inquisition 
of the lunatic ?—I think many people do not apply for 
protection under an inquisition because they find it 
enough for their purpose to obtain a receiver to protect 
the property. 


3005. A receiver under Section 116 ?—Yes, Section 
116 has driven the old inquisitions out of the market. 


3007. What is the object, then, now in having an in- 
quisition at all ?—In some cases it is very desirable to 
protect the person’s property by depriving him of the 
power of contracting, and in some cases it is desirable 
to protect the person from being able to marry. 


3008. I think under the 15th of George II. cap. 30 it 
was the law that a person who had been found lunatic by 
inquisition could not marry ?—Yes, the marriage was 
void. 


3009. That statute I think was repealed by the Statute 
Law Revision Act 1873, but before that occurred 51 
George IIT., cap. 37 had extended the original law to 
Ireland, and it is now the Statute law of the land that 
a person found lunatic by inquisition cannot marry— 
the marriage is void ?—Yes. 


3010. We have had a good deal of evidence here as to the 
desirability of limiting the capacity of feeble-minded 
people to marry. Do you think it would be objectionable 
for there to be something short of having to have an 
inquisition in every case—some proceeding through the 
Commissioners in Lunacy whereby that prohibition 
against marriage should be given to feeble-minded people 
—something short of an inquisition costing £30.— 
Ido not know whether it is desirable. It is certainly 
very desirable ‘that weak-minded people should not marry, 
but how it is to be done except by Act of Parliament 
I do not know. 


3011. I am suggesting, as the upshot of this Commis- 
sion, am Act of Parliament. I am suggesting whether 
you see any objection to an Act of Parliament being 
passed that would provide that a person who had been 
once, twice or thrice certified as imbecile should be unable 
to marry, just as though he hdd been found lunatic by 
inyuisition ?—If Parliament would agree to it. = 


oo.) 
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3012. Take the case of a vagrant female tramp. It 
would be nobody’s interest to find £30 for her to have an 
undisputed inquisition before you, and yet people would 
wish her to be prevented from marrying. Would not the 
suggestion I make to you be a practicable one ?—I think 
you can judge on that point for yourself very well. It 
is a serious question to interfere with the right of men 
and women to intermarry. 


3013. Are there any cases of persons who are found 
lunatic by inquisition who are able to go about their 
business, or are they always kept in restraint ?—I am 
not aware of any case where people found lunatic by 
inquisition are able to go about their business. In some 
shape or other restraint is necessary. Some are perfectly 
harmless and some are desperately dangerous. It is 
difficult to lay down a general rule. 


3014. Their freedom of action is in some way controlled, 
invariably ?—Yes, in some way. 


3015. Do you think it would be possible in any way 
to make Section 116, the appointment of the guardian 
of the property, available in small cases through the Gounty 
Court, or some local Court, so as to save throwing it all 
upon the Lunacy Commission in London ?—I very much 
doubt whether it would, because in most County Courts. 
the County Court Judges are pretty hardly worked. 


3016. That is only the matter of appointment of County 
Court Judges ; we could add to their number, or increase 
their salaries ?—Then they are not familiar with the 
subject as the Lunacy officials are, and they would find. 
it extremely difficult to deal with it. 


3017. I am only assuming cases of small estates, under 
£2,000, for instance ?—I should be very glad to be relieved 
of some of them. We have a great many small estates. 
to deal with, and, curiously enough, they often give quite 
as much trouble as large estates—dealing with £2,000 
or less, instead of many hundreds of thousands of pounds. 


3018. Section 116 gives no power to anybody over the — 


person of the patient ?—No, no direct power. 


3019. So that a person may have an order affecting 
him under that section, and still be free to go about and 
marry, and, so far as the public are concerned, there: 
would be no knowledge of the defect ?—If a person is under 


certificate, if there is an order of the Judge in Lunacy, | i 


it is generally pretty well known—first in the family 
circle, then soon beyond it, and so it gets to the public. 
It is not a secret ; there is no secrecy about the proceec- 
ings. I think it would be very much better if they were 
all in public instead of being held in a room. If the 


revelations of the Divorce Court are not objected to 


I do not.think that revelations that come out before the: 
Judge of Lunacy can be objectionable. 


3020. You suggest, I think, in your statement that a. 
power might be given to appoint a guardian of the person. 
where necessary or expedient under your remodelled: 
Section 116. What sort of person do you suggest should. 
be appointed a guardian ?—A near relative. 


3021. What powers would they be armed with to act. — 


as guardians ?—There must be power of control; it 
must not be mere nominal guardianship. 

3022. What would you suggest ?—Dealing with ques- 
tions of residence and things of that kind. 

3023. Power to arrest and re-arrest. And, as you 
must have that power, is there anything like it in law 
which exists now which we could take as an example of 
what powers you would arm the guardian with ?— 
During infancy. It is a mere extension of the period 
up to the age of twenty-one. There are well known 
powers of guardians, and it is merely a continuance of 
those powers when the twenty-first birthday is passed. 


3024. You would give no statutory power, 
would in fact extend it as though the age of twenty-one 
had not been reached ?—Tbe question is whether you 

_would leave it to the Judge in Lunacy or the Master in 
Lunacy to take such powers as the particular case may 
require. There are cases where a person might very 
easily put an end to bis or her life if not properly taken 
care of. You require more extensive powers there. 

3025. Would you see any objection, in trying to carry 
out your suggestion in clause 9, to the head of a labour 
colony, for instance, where there are a large number of 
feeble-minded people, being appointed guardian of all 
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who are under bis care ?--I do not see any reason why 
he should not. He has much the same authority over a 
colony as the head-master of a big school has over the 
boys under bis tuition. 
3026. Your suggestion would work out very simply 
if the head of such a colony were declared by statute to 
have al] the powers of a guardian over an infant ?—I 
think there should be some judicial authority to appoint 
the guardian. In the case you suggest tle court would 
almost as a matter of course appoint the bead of the 
colony. He would be the very best man to put there. 


3027. If the head of the colony were to be appointed 
_ to be the guardian of all the persons in the colony, the 
matter would work out very simply indeed ?—I did not 
contemplate that. I contemplated the appointment of 
a guardian in each individual case. I did not propose 
to put the colonel at the head of the regiment. 


3028. But when you have got the certification in each 
ease, the certificate could nominate the head for the 
time being of the colony ?—It could be done, no doubt. 


3029. That would accomplish your wish ?—Yes ; 
be would probably be the best man for th purpose. 


3030. To carry it one step further ; when we have got 
the feeble-minded into the colony, guarded by the bead 
as the allotted guardian of each separately, would you 
see any objection to the same disabilities attaching to the 
patient on a certain residence in it as would attach to 
a person found lunatic by inquisition. The disability 
to marry is a statutory disability for a person found 
lunatic by inquisition, and I suggest whether a cer‘ain 
period of residence under this guardian appointed as 
the head of the colony would not be quite sufficient to 
justify the same disability attaching to the patient as if 
he had been found a lunatic ?—The question is one of 
expediency. Is it wise to enact such a disability, taking 
things as they are, because you must not assume because 
a person has been in an asylum for a certain term that 
he will continue in all his days. Every now and then 
you meet with cases of a very extraordinary nature, 
and just as the disease comes upon persons unexpectedly, 
it sometimes leaves them quite as mysteriously. 


3031. That suggests the next point I have to put, 
which is, what are the steps which the person has to take, 
and can take, who has been found a lunatic, if he wishes 
to be restored to freedom ?—To present a petition asking 
for a supersedeas.. That is addressed to the Judge in 
Lunacy. He generally sends one of the Lord Chancellor’s 
visitors to report to him the condition. The petition 
is supported by evidence, generally medical evidence, 
that the person has recovered. The visitor gives bis 
report and the Judge converses with bim and considers 
the case as to whether his mental powers are sufticiently 
restored to justify his being restored to entire liberty. 
It rests with the Judge to determine whether the pro- 
ceedings shall be superseded in toto or in part only. 


3032. Can you tell us what that costs in a simple case ? 
—No, I cannot say I could give you an estimate of that ; 
it is very small; it is the expense, chiefly, of the medical 
evidence. A great deal depends upon tbe interview 
between the patient and the Judge. 

3033. Does that involve the employment of solicitors 
and legal expenses ?—It is very desirable that it should, 
because it is just one of those cases where they would 
save expense. 

3034. Has any person a right to be heard against the 
supersedeas 7?—Yes, the committee of the estate or his 
solicitor can attend and oppose the application. 


3035. Could not a simple proceeding be adopted in 
the case of people with no property where it is only 
desirable to give people the benefit of control over them ? 
—The cases that one has to deal with in the Lunacy 
Department are generally cases of very wealthy people. 


3936. Are there many supersedeas cases in the course of 
a year ?—No, very few. There are cases where receivers 
have been appointed, and then after a while the patient 
gets better, and applies to discharge the receiver. That 
is done quietly at a cost of £10, altogether. 

3037. (Dr. Donkin.) I should like to ask a few ques- 
tions on the subject that Dr. Dunlop was asking about 
The word “lunatic”? I take it is a legal term? You 
regard it as a legal term, not a'medical one ?—Doctors 
would object to that ; they use it very freely. 
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3038. But the word ‘“‘ lunatic’”’ in the Act of Parlia- 


ment is always regarded as a strictly legal term ?—I F% ischer, Esq. ’ 


cannot say that it is. 1t is a common English word. 


3039. When it says in the Act that a lunatic is ‘‘ & 27 Mar. 1905 


person of unsound mind or an idiot,” it means that the 
word “lunatic ” shall mean persons of unsound mind or 
idiots ?—I think it means, badly as it is expressed, all 
the three—lunatics, idiots and persons of unsound mind, 
which, speaking as a lawyer, to my mind speaks of three 
classes of persons, although one of them, “ persons of 
unsound mind,” comprehends the other two. 


3040. You refer to the definition which states a lunatic 
shal] mean a person of unsound mind or an idiot ?—Yes. 


3041. If “ lunatic ” is defined as “‘ a person of unsound 
mind or idiot,” it would not follow from that that all 
persons of unsound mind were lunatics or idiots. That 
is what I particularly want to bring out because I under- 
stood from Dr. Dianlop he thought the terms were 
strictly convertible ?—I think the expression ‘‘ unsound 
mind ”’ comprebends a lunatic and an idiot, and includes 
some other persons who are not lunatics or idiots. 


3042. Supposing we leave idiots out of the question 
for the moment. Would you say that in law the terms 
“funatic”? and “person of unsound mind” are con- 
vertible ?—They are convertible. The lunatic is a 
person of unsound mind. A person of unsound mind, 
very generally, is a lunatic ; not always. Things of this 
kind are really incapable of definition. It is like the 
broad question: Who is of unsound mind? There is 
that invisible line that separates the one class from the 
other. In every instance the individual judge or the 
jury have to determine on which side of the invisible 
line the particular person is. 


3043. I was not attempting to ask the definition 
oflunacy, but merely whatis meant by the term “ lunatic.” 
I take it to be a technical term of very wide connotation. 
It is a technical legal term. What I want to get at is, 
if it is as wide as you say, is there any reason why some 
persons of unsound mind who are not now habitually 
or even often dealt with under the Lunacy Act should not 
be dealt with under it as it stands ?—Your question 
assures what is not correct, because persons of unsound 
mind are constantly dealt with under the Lunacy Act. 


3044. But there are many who are not, such as the 
feeble-minded persons we are speaking of. I want to 
know whether they could be dealt with without an alter- 
ation of the law ?—No, I think the very object of this 
Commission is to extend the law and bring within it 
persons who are entitled to be protected. 


3045. Would the difficulty that you see, or the reason 
that you give for saying that they should not be dealt 
with be because the Courts would not be satisfied, and 
would not certify—they would refuse the legal certificate ? 
—You must deal with the cases as they come before 
you individually. You cannot generalise. I daresay 
you know about inebriates. That would not come 
within this Commission at all. Take Subsection D we 
have been speaking of, mental infirmity arising from 
disease or age. ‘Take the case of an habitual drunkard, 
what people call a dipsomaniac—I tried in an extreme 
case to hold that a person like that, who denuded herself 
of all her property and beggared herself outright, a 
horrid drunkard, came within the definition of suffering 
from mental infirmity or disease, but the Lords Justices 
would not have it. They said: ‘No, this is mere drunken- 
ness ; this is not a case within Sub-section D,” and did not 
take my view of the case at all. I am quite aware that 
there is special legislation for inebriates, and they say : 
“‘No: that is a case of drunkenness; it does not come with- 
in the Lunacy jurisdiction at all, it is outside altogether.” 
So I take it if you were to alter the law as suggested 
here you would not touch the case of inebriates. It 
is a very ineffective statute, but soitis. It is a disease, 
I take it; alcoholism, doctors call it; they administer 
medicine for it, and treat it as a disease, yet some excel- 
lent friends of mine say, speaking judicially, they do not 
know what a dipsomaniac is. 


“6 


3046 It is very commonly stated by medical men and 
by others that a large number of people who are pretty 
obviously incapable of taking care of themselves, and 
are dangerous, are quite uncertifiable. Speaking of my 
own experience, there are a large number of convicts 
now who are practically mad to all intents and purposes, 
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but they are said to be uncertifiable. I want to know 


Fischer, Esq., whether you think that a large number of people might 
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be certifiable if the law were interpreted. a little more 
erously than it is now, without alteration of the law. 
o you think, in other words, that those who.are now 
certified under the Lunacy Act include all the people who. 
might legally be certified ?—Doctors are afraid to certify 
in many cases for this simple reason: actions have been 
brought against them, and they have had -damages 
given against them for large amounts. Juries take . 
a strong feeling against a professional man and give a 
verdict against him without scruple if there is any doubt 
about it. just as they do against a railway company, 
but it must rest upon the doctor who has to determine 


EVIDENCE ;_ 


3088. Is not that the case, that it is only lunatics who.» 
have been so found by Inquisition that are. prohibited ~ 
from marrying ?—No, the Act of Parliament applies to. > 
lunatics so found by Inquisition, but unhappily there ~ 
are many other lunatics not so found :by Inquisition. — : 


3059. And they can marry Ye=NG, they cannot—not 
if they are lunatics. 


3960. (Mr. Greene.) Here is the Act that i is in n force. " 
3061. (Mr Dickinson.) It says “ From and after sve! tah 


-expiration of ten days after the passing of this Act in ~ 


case any person who has.been or at any time hereafter 
shall be found a lunatic by any Inquisition taken or to be. 


taken by virtue of a Commission under. the.Great Seal of .. — 


whether he will certify or not. 


3047. You think as a matter of fact they sonia not 
certify—they would not stretch it ?—They are afraid to.° 


Great Britain or the Great Seal of Ireland respectively, ... 
or any lunatic or person under a phrenzy, whose person 
and estate by virtue of any Act, of, Parliament now or ., 


They won’t certify in a case which admits of doubt; they 
must be satisfied in their own mind that the person is of 
unsound mind before they will give a certificate. 


3048. A judicial authority would also be very back- 
ward in doing it ?—Yes. 


3049. (Mr. Dickinson.) What are the powers of de- 
tention that a Committee of the person possesses ?—-An 
order is made by a magistrate authorising him to receive. 
and detain A. B.. He “keeps A. B,. in re house, and is 
responsible for his safety. 


3050.. Any. Committee. of a person . can sribticfore with. 
the:personal liberty-of the lunatic as long as the lunatic 
is a lunatic found:.so by Inquisition ?—The. Committee 
of the person: has. charge of the person as distinguished. 
from the property, and is.responsible-for' the safety. of 
the person. For instance if he wants:to go abroad: the 
Committee of the person. applies to. the Master for leave 
to take A. B. abroad for three months, two months, or 
whatever it may be... He has permission given him todo it 
and undertakes to bring him back within the jurisdiction 
when required,.To. remove a lunatic. out.of; the juris- 
diction without permission is contempt of Court, and the 
Committee would be sent to prison for ecings it. if he. did 
it wilfully. 


3051.:And. the Committee himself has all the powers of 
mechanical detention ?—Yes. ! i 


3052. With regard to. the marriage of a lunatic, a luna-. 
tic found by Inquisition cannot enter into a contract of 
marriage ?—No. 


3053. That only applies to the cases of lunatics who are 
under the care of a Committee, I suppose ?—All lunatics 
wh>ther they are under anybody’s ‘care or not. The 
Act of Parliament. incapacitates them from contracting 
eas S so found by Inquisition. 


F 3054. But the ordinary lunatic that is in the asylum — 
is incapacita'ed from marriage by the mere fact that he is 
shut up these. I want to get at the extent to which ihis~ 
law about preventing them marrying is operative—what 
number of persons, and what class of persons ?—Very 
few. 

3055. It is practically only those lunatics who have 
been found lunatics by Inquisition and are left under the 
care of some proper people ?—Any contract of marriage 
entered into.is simply a nullity. 


3056. But the moment they are no longer; fourid bys< 


Inquisition, the moment you have released them, can 
they marry ?—No, I think that is a question of law en- 
tirely; whether the mental condition of the person going 
through the ceremony of marriage was such atthe time. 
that. he was incapable of entering into a solemn contract 
of matrimony. . If he was not, the ceremony is a-nullity. 

But.if the person knows what he is about, and intends 
to marry, then itis a good marriage, 


3057. Then itis not simply the class of persons who 
have been found by some authority to be lunatics who 
are prohibited from marrying, it is anybody who is a 
lunatic ?—No, the Act of Parliament says: certain per- 
sons—that is to say lunatics so found by Inquisition— 
shall be unable to marry; the ceremony is a nullity. 
Putting aside those persons altogether, there may | be 
other persons, in whose cases the ceremony of marriage is 
gone through, and if one party -te the contract has no 
mind, and doesnot agree to the terms of it, does not know: 
what it all means, there is no marriage. The ceremony» 
is a farce. 


--whatsoever.”’ 
_ of lunatic who ‘has been found a lunatic by Inquisition — 
and the lunatic or person under a phrenzy whose personal 


hereafter shall be committed to the care and custody 
of particular trustees, shall marry. before he or she shall _ 
be declared of sane mind by the Lord High Chancellor 
of Great Britain or Ireland or the Lord Keeper or Lords 
Commissioners of the Great Seal of Great Britain or Tre- 
land for the ‘time being or such trustees as aforesaid. or’ 


the major part of them respectively as the nature of the 


‘ease shall require, every marriage shall be and is dherebyaig 
declared to be null and void to all intents.and: purposes | 
That. is limited to two classes, the class. . 


estate shall be committed to the care and custody of par-., 


ticular trustees ?—That may be limited to the two classes 


but I take it that if you took a lunatic out of an Sevag 


-and led her to the hymeneal altar and went through the _ 
ceremony of marriage, and she had no mind at all, it. 


would be a farce from beginning to end ; there. would be _ 
no marriage, because one of the two partic was unable | 
to contract. Fi puchoiee 


3062. By the Commo. Lave 1Ves. \esnod- neal gages Rel | 
3063. (Mr. Chadwyck Healey.) Supposing ‘the ‘other | ‘ 


party did not know she was of unsound mind, and took — a: 
her in a lucid interval ?—I have not had occasion to — 


consider that. I take it in order to make a contract 


“you must have two minds agreeing on a’ particular point. 


3064. You told us a little while ago you might have _ 
an honest man and a lunatic contracting ?—That was 


a question of ‘altering the law in favour of the lunatic a 


‘to the prejudice of the honest man; the law is that a 


contract made by an honest man is enforceable. 


3065. (Mr. Dickinson.) My. mind was turning more >to aes 
the question of lunatics as. we know them ordinarily. _ 
The ordinary lunatic in the asylum, the*moment that ‘ 
he is released. by the Committee can- ATTY: and. can : 
legally marry ?—Yes:.. rls 


rhe 


3066. Only you would say if he was at the monient 3 ; 
that he married so bad that he could not be taken to be . 
capable of contracting, that would affect, the pas ? 
—Yes. ie 


3067. (Mr. Greene.) It is a quot of fact gos ae 
judicial decision in one case, and. in ‘the! other case aos 
question of the statute. re 1 Buk 


3068. (Mr. Dickinson.) Those classes of persons speci- 
ally legislated for in the Act have’ greater ‘difficulties “ 
in contracting marriages than the ordinary inmate of” 
an asylum ?—In one case the Act of Parliament makes — 
the marriage a nullity, in the other case you have to 
get a decision that the person was incompetent ‘atthe 
time to enter into the contracta contract of any kind, 
whither it is a contract to PU a Lorse, or a contract 
to marry. es 


3069. But the marriage of those people = Aeaioal 
come under the care of trustees or have been found 1a 
Inquisition is null and void ?—Null and void ict ree = 
any decision. 


8070. Would there be any objection to wmtatdling! it to. 
other lunatics ?—I have not considered the question. | 
It is hardly fair off-hand to give an opinion, but I do 
not think at first blush that there is any aka ee £0 44 
extending it to that class of person, , ; 


8071. Now may I ask with regard to Soaditae 6. d 
I take it Section 116 and all the subsequent sections — 
only come into operation when there is. property. to. 
manaze i—Section 116 applies to property. 
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| 3072. Whois it ‘puts you in’ motion'?—Generally a’. 


crsldtive! comes forward; sometimes: the wife takes out a 


summons with respect to her husband, scmetimes it_ 


_ is the other way, on. 


asi 
es 


_3073,; Must it be somebody. outside 1—-No, any aon 
: ‘Or friend. . I have had.cases where friends have come, 


we 


forward and asked for the appointment, of a receiver ; 
they have done it because there are no relations, or no 
relations that are known to them. 


3074. Can the Court act upon its own initiative. Sup- 
pose the police brought it to the notice of the Court 
about a man wasting his substance, could you take 
any action, or are you bound to wait until somebody 


~ applies ?—It is no use attempting to act if there is no 
' property. 


Solicitor who. is put in motion directly... 


. $075....But. I. am speaking of cases where. there is 
pert 3 ?—There is an individual: called the Official 
He. would be 


.. directed by the Judge in Lunacy to take action. 


ts 


3076. What ‘is’ precisely the difference’ between Sub- 
section E and Subsection D. I-notice that Subsection D 
says to every person not so detained, that is to say, not 


detained as a lunatic and not found a lunatic by In- 


quisition, with regard to whom it is proved to the satis- 


- faction of the Judge in Lunacy that such person is, 


incapable of managing his affairs. 


through mental infirmity arising from disease or age 
‘Subsection EH, to 
every ‘person with regard to whom it is found that the 
person is of unsound mind and incapable of managing 
his affairs, and his’ property does not exceed £2,000 in 
value or his income £100 a year ?—One is intended 


' to apply to what are called sma!l property cases and the 


expenses are less. 
3077. Does not E apply to lunatics ?—Yes, it says 


s0—‘‘proved to be lunatics.” 


3078. That.is the difference’; in the case of those per- 


» sons with small property they must be proved to be 
_.dunatic.; in the case of persons of big properties they need 


not be proved to be lunatic ?—Yes, the distinction is a 


» broad. distinction between lunatic and persons you do not 


wish ‘to brand’as lunatics. 


Sub-section D are cases where 
you purposely avoid branding a person asalunatic. You 


_ speak of, not lunacy, idiocy, or unsoundness of mind, you 


speak of mental infirmityarising from disease or age. 
You want to avoid. bringing that person within the lunacy 
jurisdiction—that is D. 

3079. Then I do not understand why there is inserted 
into E this additional restriction that the person must be a 


~ person of unsound mind ?—TI cannot tell you when it was 
-imserted: That is'a very old distinction. 
jurisdiction. 


E is an old 
» D-was invented much later and interposed 


' botween Cand E. Onewas intended to deal with persons 
' -who are notto be made subject to the jurisdiction in 


“denim 


Gunacy; the other to poor. lunatics—lunatics having 
small estates; small-property cases, is the correct term 
to apply to it. 


3080. What additional power does it give e you to that 
which you have over all lunatics ?—It does not give any 
additional power ; itis alessexpensive proceeding, that is 
The professional charges are less ; the Lunacy Com- 
amission is not levied, in certain cases the fees are remitted. 
You make it easier for them. In poor cases the per- 
centage is not levied and the fees are not payable. 


3081. ‘That really is all the difference ?—Yes. 
3082. There is a section in the Lunacy Act which gives 


“the County Court jurisdiction ?—Yes. 


3083. In what cases does the County Court-judge come 


» in ?—L have not the section present to my mind, but it is 


» limited in amount. 


| 3084. Yes,-when the property is less than £200. Do I 
take it that the County Court judge has precisely the same 


. powers as the High Court has ?—No, he has the specific 


powers which that section gives him and no more. 


3085. Those.are powers to appoint a receiver, are they 
not ?—No,.I think not. . He can only deal with the small 
amount of property there is. It is sometimes brought 


into Court and doled out. 


3086. You say that the procedure now is much more 
under the receivership system than under the Inquisition ? 
—Yes. . 
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3087. :Under the.receivership system haveiyou a power 


to detain the person ?—No, I have nothing to do with the Fischer, Esq., 
. 


person ;.I merely appoint.a receiver. .As,a rule it is 2 
receiver of income. If there are capital sums of money , 
belonging to patients, you bring ttem into Court, they are 
secured there and you appoint areceiver of the income and 

give him diteétions how much to apply for maiftenance, 
how much to pay in the shape of allowances to members 
of the family and so or. 


3088. In all those cases you have no powers over the 
person. at.all 2—No, no direct power. I cannot put him 
into a strong room and lock himup. If it is necessary to 
have powers over the person you must.resort to proceed- 
ings in Lunacy, and make them lunatics. .There are some 
poor creatures you are obliged to put into padded rooms 
and some poor persons you are obliged to take care of 
because they would commit suicide if you did not. There 
you want control over the person. - 


3089. Practically you have found the control over the 
purse is sufficient ?—In ninety-nine cases out of 100. 


3090. You only deal with persons who have property, 
but I think you said that there are a number of cases in 
which you have to deal with persons who have very small 
property and you have found it necessary to exhaust their 
capital ?—You have to maintain them. If a person has 
got £2,000 which, invested in Consols, produces £50 a year, 
and £50 a year is not sufficient for his maintenance, you 
must supplement that by taking from capital every year, 
and in course of time the capital disappears. You make 
it last as long as you can. 


3091. What do you do with people at that moment.— 
what steps do you take when a person’s property is 
exhausted ?—He must go on the rates. 


3092. Do you take steps to have them sent to the pauper 
lunatic asylums ?—No, there is an order made which 
directs the allocation of the income and part of the capital 
until it is exhausted. Then the receiver has no more to 
receive ; the matter is left. there. The master or judge does 
not know when that precise period of time arrives, and 
sometimes these poor creatures: are turned out of the 
asylum when they ought not to be. .They ought to be 
handed over, One poor man was turned out-of the asylum 
and he thought it was all my doing. and he was very 
anxious to take some drastic measures against Master 
Fischer to bring him to. justice and the result was he 
was obliged to be locked up. 


3093. He was turned out of a private asylum ?—Yes, 
and came'to the Law Courts threatening to ‘‘ do ”? for me. 


3094. Are any of your patients turned out of Poor Law 
asylums because many of them have small property of their 
own ?—No. . Every now and then we have a. case com- 
ing from the Poor Law asylums, but they are generally 
cases where the paupers come into property, and they are 
taken out.o1 the Poor Law asylum and put on to the private 
side ; itis an improvement. 


3095. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Upon this point that you have 
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-raisedin No. 8, you say that the cost of lunacy proceedings . 


in small property cases is heavy on the poor, and. in No. 10 
you tell us that) the’ department is self-supporting, and 
that the money earned by fees and «percentages leaves a 
considerable surplus ?—Yes. 


3096. Would it be possible to reduce the fees by trenching 
on the surplus ?—In paragraph 8 I was speaking of the fees 
that are paid to the department. As a rule in all cases 
where the properties are poor the fees are altogether 
remitied.’ We have power to do that. The master is 
entrusted with that power. 


3097. What happens to the surplus ?—I cannot tell you 
except it is a matter of common knowledge that the 
administration of justice costs a certain sum, and the 
country provides about one-third of that amount; the 
rest of it is provided by the percentage and charges paid in 
the different Courts. Some of the branches, the County 
Courts, pay what we consider handsomely, because 
they are collectors of debts to large amounts. The 
Lunacy Commission pays its way and _ leaves what I 
call a handsome surplus—£9,000 last year. That. is all 
absorbed in paying the salaries of High Court Judges and 
other great people. 

» 3098. (Dr. Neediam.) Was not there at onetime a larze 
fund calied the “‘ suitors’.fee fund,’ which accumulated to 
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a vast extent ?—“ The suitors’ fund,” not “ the suitors’ 
fee fund.” 

3099. Did not that accumulate to a large amount ?— 
Millions. 

3100. What was done with it ?—The Law Courts were 
built with part of it, and there are many millions still 
there. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


3101. That I understood was all derived from fees paid 
by patients ?—No ; money was paid into Court and never 
taken out of Court. 


3102. Was not there a fund which was derived from 
the payments of patients or percentages, as is now the 
case, and has not that accumulated into a considerable 
fund ?—I really do not know. 


R. Brayy, Esq., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., L.S8.A. called ; and Examined. 


3103. (Chairman.) You are Medical Superintendent of 
roadmoor Asylum ?7—I am. 


3104. Would you tell us how long you have been 
Medical Superintendent ?—Nine years. 


3105. Have you any objection to putting in the notes 
of your evidence as part of our proceedings ?—Not the 
slightest. 


3106. Would you like to add anything to it ?—No, 
T do not know that I have anything to add. 


EvIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY R. Brayn, EsqQ., 
M.R.G.8., L.R.C.P., L.S.A., MepicaL SUPERINTENDENT 
Sratnh Crimeyat Lunatic AsytuM, BROADMOOR. 


There is a not inconsiderable number cf individuals 
at large who are either (often both) intellectually or 
morally defective, but who do not come within the scope 
of the existing lunacy laws. These weak-minded persons 
frequently display vicious and criminal propensities, 
and are not only a cause of constant worry and anxiety 
to their friends and relatives, but frequently a source 
of danger to the public. 

The difficulty met with in endeavouring to place them 
under restraint arises from the fact that in many cases 
the intellectual defect or derangement is so slight that 
the medical examiner is not able to clicit any “ facts 
indicating insanity ”’ during a personal interview, as is now 
required by the Lunacy Acts. In these cases the mental 
defect is manifested in acts and conduct rather than in 
words, and perhaps the only fault that can be found 
with the intellect is that it is unduly influenced and con- 
trolled by the morbid propensities, instead of governing 
and controlling them. When the morbid propensities 
are criminal in character the individual is really a public 
danger, but at present there is no effectual means of 
adequately dealing witb him until he brings himself 
within the scope of the criminal law—like the savage dog 
he must be permitted to have at least one bite before 
he can be declared to be dangerous. 

In cases of serious offences against the person the 
majority of these feeble-minded criminals are found on 
trial “‘ guilty but insane’; are ordered to be detained 
during His Majesty’s pleasure, and therefore become 
“criminal lunatics”; but in cases of minor offences 
against the person and offences against property, they 
are usually sentenced to a term of imprisonment and 
(when sent to prison) classified and treated as weak- 
minded criminals. 

The following cases at present in Broadmoor Asylum, 
are submitted as examples of feeble-minded persons 
with whom the existing statutes appear incapable of 
adequately dealing. 

], A. B. W., aged seventeen years, had an excellent 
home, but commenced stealing and obtaining goods by 
false pretences at school. He was placed under the 
care of a medical man who kept a private asylum for 
feeble-minded boys, but in consequence of his repeated 
escapes and the trouble he gave, he refused to keep him 
any longer. 

In March, 1991, he was certified insane and admitted 
a a lunatic asylum, but was discharged the following 

fay. 

In October, 1901, he was charged with obtaining 
money by false pretences and was handed over to his 
father on the understanding that he should be again placed 
under restraint. He was then re-admitted into the 
same asylum and was transferred from there to another 
(private) asylum the following February (1902), but 
escaped in the same month. InWJnly, 1902, he was again 
in the hands of the police for obtaining goods by false 
pretences, and was sent back to the asylum on 24th J uly 
1902, The two medical men who certified him to be 


insane were well acquainted with him. One had known 
him since childhood, and considered him to be a criminal 
imbecile, and the otber had known him for six years 
and was of opinion that he was a criminal lunatic, but 
they were unable to elicit any “ facts indicating insanity,” 
at the time of their examination of him, and the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy decided that in view of the pro- 
visions of Section 28 (2) of the Lunacy Act, 1890, the 
certificate could not be accepted as valid. Meanwhile, 
before any other arrangement could be made, the patient 
again escaped from the asylutu. 

He was again arrested in November, 1902, on a charge 
of forging and uttering cheques with intent to defraud ; 
was tried and found “ guilty, but insane,” and ordered 
to be detained during His Majesty’s pleasure. 

His father, who is a retired Army Officer, says that 
on each occasion after his discharge or escape from asylums, 
he has committed himself and fallen into the hands of the 
police. He has been able to acquire a fair education. 
He converses quite rationally and displays no signs of 
intellectual derangement, but his moral sense is con- 
spicuous by its absence. 


2. A. H., convicted in March, 1868, for the wilful 


murder of a boy aged thirteen years. Prisoner was 
twenty years of age and was considered to be feeble- 
minded from childhood. A clergyman with whom he 


had been placed for educational purposes stated that. 


he was incapable of learning Latin, French, or drawing, 
and that Fe was abstracted in manner and irritable if 
interfered with. He was boarded with a turf dealer, 
who thought bim a “ quietly-disposed lad, but low and 
melancholy at times.” He was fond of gardening, and 


would sow seeds one day and dig them up again the next — 


to see if they were growing. 

On the evening of the day of the murder he gave himself 
up to the police and confessed that he had killed a “‘ human 
being.” 
persons on the road and could scarcely forbear from killing 
them. He afterwards killed the boy in a field by striking 


him on the head with a stick and then cutting his throat, | { 
but said that he did not know why he did it and that 


he was ‘‘ obliged to do it.”” He stated that he had been 
reading of murders in the newspapers and thought that 
he must commit one. 
of insanity and removed to Broadmoor, where he still 
remains. Though his intellect is somewhat weak, he 
reads the daily papers and other publications and is able 
to converse rationally and intelligently on current topics 
and ordinary subjects. He is, however, peevish and 


irritable and easily upset, when he is inclined to be obsti- | 


nate and unreasonable. 
3. E. S., aged 20.—A weak-minded girl with a high 
arched palate and slight impediment of speech—she 


worked in a pickle factory and was on two occasions — 
charged with attempting to commit suicide by taking 


carbolic acid. She was probably on both occasions to 
some extent under the influence of alcohol. When tried 
for the latter attempt she was found by the jury “ Guilty, 
but insane,’ and removed to Broadmoor. 
Through the influence of a lady who took an interest 
in the case, she was transferred to a home kept by some 
«‘ Sisters,” but at the expiration of two years, they re- 
ported that they had not been able to effect any improve- 


‘ment in her mental condition and could not keep her any 


longer.—She was therefore returned to Broadmoor. 

This is the case of a feeble-minded young woman, who, 
if thrown on her own resources in the outside world, would 
probably relapse into bad habits, partly through an 
innate mental weakness, and partly owing to a facile, 
easily swayed disposition, which tends to make her an 
easy prey in the hands of unscrupulous friends. 

My experience in the Convict Prisons (1875 to 1895) has 
led me to the conclusion that the unconditional discharge 


He said that he had met two or three other | 


He was acquitted on the ground | 
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of weak-minded criminals as has hitherto been the practice 
is contrary to the public interest, as they are, in many 
cases, no sooner at liberty than they again commit them- 
selves. 


The weak-minded criminal finds himself seriously 
handicapped in the struggle for existence in the outside 
world. His previous history is against him and he is 
seldom or never able to acquire sufficient skill in any trade 
or handicraft to enable him to successfully compete with 
the ordinary artisan. 


In addition to the mental deficiency there is, in many 
of these cases, marked physical defect or deterioration. 


He is incapable of steady sustained labour, and if left 
to himself will almost certainly revert to crime. 


I would therefore advocate the establishment of 
industrial and agricultural institutions or colonies, 
where weak-minded criminals might be subjected to a 
course of discipline and treatment adapted to their 
requirements. 


It is also desirable that they should be awarded in- 
determinate sentences ; their discharge being dependent 
on their fitness to resume their places in the outside world. 
They might be conditionally discharged to the care 
of responsible persons who would undertake to keep 
them under proper supervision, and any breach of the 
conditions should render them liable to return into custody. 


Questions 3107 to 3109. 
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This would render it possible to replace the discharged 
person under proper restraint before he committed 
further criminal offences. A similar system with regard 
to the patients discharged from Broadmoor Asylum 
has been in operation for many years and has given 
satisfactory results. 


The enclosed table showing the crimes and offences of 
the patients in Broadmoor Asylum at the end of the 
year 1903, gives the number of patients considered to 
have been congenitally deficient in mind. It shows 
that 16 per cent. of the inmates were cases of congenital 
or infantile mental deficiency ; the proportion of both 
sexes being about the same. 


With regard to crimes of violence against the person 
11 per cent. of the males, and 14 per cent. of the females 
were cases of congenital or infantile mental defect. Of 
unnatural offences and attempts, 73 por cent. ; of arson, 
50 per cent., and of defilement of girls, 55 per cent., 
were cases of mental deficiency either congenital or 
infantile. 


These figures are too small perhaps upon which to 
base any general conclusions, but there is, I believe, 
abundant evidence to show that these feeble-minded 
persons are especially prone to commit sexual offences 
and arson. 

R. BRayn. 

15th March 1905. 


TasBLe showing the Crimes and Orrencns of the Patiants remaining in Broadmoor Asylum, on the 31st December, 
1903, who were considered to have been congenitally deficient in mind. 
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3107. (Mr. Dickinson.) With reference to this first 
case that you mention, A. B. W., just at the end you say: 
“He converses quite rationally and displays no signs 
of intellectual derangement, but his moral sense is con- 
spicuous by its absence.”? This is a man who on one 
occasion was certified as insane and admitted to a lunatic 
asylum, and on another occasion was tried and found 
guilty, but insane ?—Yes. 


3108. I should like to understand ?—He was found 
guilty but insane on the evidence of several medical 


men that he was a criminal imbecile ; he was described 
as amoral imbecile. He was constantly g2tting into 
trouble. Directly he got out of the asylum he was 
always in trouble. 


3109. Although you say he displays no signs of in- 
tellectual derangement you mean that if he were in this 
room talking to us, no one would say that he wasalunatic ? 
—I think there would be adifficulty. He talks rationally, 
and as most young fellows would at that age, on ordinary 
subjects. 


R. Brayn, 
Esq., 
M.R.O.S., 
to Ce., 
LSA. 


27 Mar. 1905. 
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3110: He was found guilty. of foiging and uttering 
cheques. I suppose that was taken’ asa proof:of his 
insanity. Apparently this hasocourred on several occa- 
sions. He was handed over to his father twice’?—On 


the understanding that ‘he should take care of him and_ 


put him under proper control. 


3111. Would it be too much to assume that this ver-. 


dict was more or less a verdict of agreement ?—I do not 
think so. He is incorrigible. He is one of those kind of 
people who want someone. else’s mind to ‘direct them. 


He has got no delusions, I mean, no signs of intellectual . 


derangement. You cannot trace anything of that: kind. 


3112. Supposing that you were a doctor who had never 
seen or heard of him’before, and he was brought to you 
to certify ; I suppose you would find some difficulty in 
certifying ?—Yes, I should certainly: ‘I think if he were 
released, -he would: begin the same career again. I-do 
not think any experience is any sort of lesecn to him; it 
is all lost upon him. 


3113. Are those figures that you have got, the total of 


eighty-two and forty-one, 123, the total number of patients | 


in Broadmoor ?—No, the total number of the cases with 


congenital or infantile deficiency. We have about 760° 
I say here these con-_ 


cases in Broadmoor altogether. 
stitute about 16 per cent. of the total. 


What are the remaining patients in Broadmoor ?—There 
are various»kind cf insanity—general paralysis of the 
insane, chronic mania, and, chrenic..melanchclia, and 
various other forms of insanity. 


3115. May I take it you mention these figures because 
you look upon those under the class of feeble-mindcd as all 
of them congenital ?—I put them in, as from the reference 
to the Commission I understood those are the only cases 
you_are dealing with, feeble-minded people. 
lunatics you are not dealing with:at all: Idid rot under- 





stand that you were dealing with perscns who ccme 


within the scope of the present Lunacy Acts. 


3116; Do these 123 come within what you would class © 


as. féehle-minded and not lunatic ?—They are a class of 
case;that it is difficult to certify. Some of them are 
certifiable but we have cases of imbeciles coming 
into Broadmoor sometimes that certainly are not certi- 
fiable. JI have eases there that are practically “idiots. 
They have been in the outside world perhaps until twenty- 
one or twenty-two, ay 


3117. Would: they be amongst this number ?—Yes: 
They are what are known as the“ village fool.” © They 
mos‘ly live in-country districts, and are able to get on 
with farm labouring and that'kind of thing. They would 
not probably \have done so well if they were in town 
where the pressure is greater. . 


3118. From your experience may we. take it that 16 
per cent. of your patients are feeble-minded ?—That 
depends on what you mean by “ feeble-minded.” » They 
are all persons who are congenitally defective more or less. 
They vary from the absolute idiot up to a person not very 
soa below the normal, perhaps. It is all a matter of 
degree. 


3119. It does not include the violent lunatic 2—No, it 
does not include the man who has an actual derange- 
ment of mind. It m2ans persons of defective mind; in 
some we use the term “infantile.” Of course, in some cases 
it does not become apparent until you begin to educate 
the child, and you find then it 1s more defective than 
you thought it was before. Some of these defects are 
not noticed, perhaps, even at the beginning of education. 


3120. I see you say: “A similar system with regard 
to the patients discharged from Broadmoor Asylum has 


been in operation for many years and has given satis- 


factory results.” ‘That is, a similar system of discharging 
to the care of responsible persons. Has that had refer.’ 
ence only to what you call weak-minded criminals ?—Yes 

I meant that to apply more to weak-minded criminals 
who now have definite sentences and are discharged at 
the end of their sentences into the world free. 


3121. You discharged persons who are not ecngenital 
cases. ?—But ours are indefinite ‘sentences; we discharge 
people who are recovered. 


3122. To whom ?—To the care of friends, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


intervals the. patient’s ‘conduct’ and state of mind, and to 


; ~ saving ?—I do not think it would be any advantage to the 
3114. Then I do not quite understand what those are. .. sete} sits aa Bia coda peace et 


~ seventeen acrés.’- We supply our.own vegetables 


Recognised able 2—That-was my idea—to bring it forward as a typical — 


-_ previously, you say a fair number of cases of that sort 


~should. not those medical men,..one of. whom»had © 


for half- an hour rationally, they cannot certify. 


tribunal as to what this person’s conduct was before, and 


__.8134, Machinery. of that sort would practically enable 




























3123. But with some obligation to bring them’ back ?— 
Yes, they usually,sign, an, undertaking to report at regular 


at once report any symptoms of relapse. ' 


. 8124. Supposing, instead of friends, there were institu- 
tions that were established for harmless and weak-minded 
criminals, I presume you would relieve yourself at Broad - 
moor of a considerable number of patients, 2—We should 
of course b2 able to discharge patients tu an institution of 
that kind who would not be quite,.well enough to be 
discharged to friends. , se 

3125. The provision ‘of, institutions. like- that. would. re- 
lieve you ?—Yes, to some extent. _ sere 

3126. Can you. say, to..what. extent ?—No, I cannot 
say to what extent. I do not think we could discharge 
everyone of that kind, for the simple reason that we 
should require extra paid labour to carry on the establish- 
ment; it would become so much more expensive. I am 
speaking asan administrative officer, now, rather than as a 
medical man. A great deal of the work of the asylum 
is done. by what:-we: term: convalescent patients: In the 
kitchens at Broadmoor I think there are; three imbeciles 
at work now. I should have to: get paid men to do that 


work if these patients were removed. ee 

3127. From that point of view it would not be much 
taxpayer in those cases. At the present time we have 
thirty men working in the kitchen garden, comprising 


tr 
b 
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3128. (Dr. Donkin.) One or two questions about this” 
same inmate that you have mentioned, A.B.W. You 
have put it forth as a case to exemplify a certain class of 
cases, which are as a rule not certifiable under the lunacy 
law. .This man is caught, of course, he is with you, but 
he represents a class of cases who are not as a rule certifi- — 


case.) 
3129. From your experience at Broadmoor, and 


‘come into the prisons ?—Yes. mt 
-' 3130. What is the chief reason why these cases as a 7 
rule escape being certified under the-lunacy law ?- Is it — 
because of the-point, that you bring out so very well 
here, that it is difficult, during the ordinary interview 
which takes place with the doctor who comes to examine 
a person’s state of mind, to find out the signs of lunacy ; — 
that he wants more prolonged observation? I mean why 


known him six years, and thought him a criminal 
luna‘ic, and the other had known him all his life and 
said he was a criminal imbecile, give their evidence in 
lunacy as well as they can in any other, kind of court, to 
that effect ?—Under the present practice they can only — 
give what they find during an interview with him, al- 
though they may have known all his life that he has — 
shown insanity by his conduct... Because he can speak — 


3131. The evidence which ‘would ‘be most valuable to _ 
ascertain his state of mind is really excluded ?—It is not 
excluded altogether because you.can, inthe certificate, 
give facts communicated to you by others. : 

3132. You think that this class of cases, which is a con- 
siderable one, as.the law at. present stands, cannot be — 
dealt with ?—There is a good deal of difficulty about it. — 


3133. Would you suggest any means by which they 
could -be dealt with easily ?—It is rather difficult. I _ 
think some cheap form, similar to the present inquisition — 
in lunacy, where evidence would be taken before some — 


what his conduct had been for several years past, perhaps, — 
would be the best way. } 


almost all the cases you give, and many others, to be 
dealt with ?—I think so. 2 “ 


3135. All those, in fact, which would require some pro- 
longed time of observation. before a due opinion could 
be arrived at ?—Yes. 

3156. (Mr. Greene.) With the cheap form of inquisition — 
such as you are suggesting, you would advise, I suppose, 
that the patient should be subject to the same conditions 
as a person found lunatie by inquisition ?—I would not 
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take merely medical evidence—any. person can give 
evidence as to conduct. . 


3137. When once the tribunal is decided on, the posi- 
tion of ‘the patient should be the same as that which is 
now held by a person found by inquisition in the ordinary 
way through the lunacy laws ?—Quite so. 


3138. You use a phrase about an “ indeterminate sen- 
tence.”” May I ask whether at Broadmoor prisoners who 
have only been sentenced to penal servitude are received 

by’you, or‘do you receive prisoners from local prisons ?— 
Those from local prisons mostly go to county asylums. 


3139. May I take it those prisoners you deal with 
are almost exclusively those sent to penal servitude ?— 
Those are not now committed to Broadmoor, but we 
have some of them. — 


3140.. What are committed. to Pecndimoce ?—What 
you call King’s pleasure lunat‘cs. But I have about fifty 
eonvicts under definite sentences. 


3141. Sentences of penal servitude ?—Yes. 


3142, The list of offences which you have put out on 
page 2 deals with the cases you have got in there now of 
persons who at the time this was made out had: been sen- 
tenced to penal servitude ?—All cases, ; 


3143. In ‘this list it.is obvious that there are a great 
many cases which no.court could sentence:to penal servi- 
tude ?—No: ._The men that I have under definite sen- 
tences when: their sentences expire are removed to county. 
asylums as pauper lunatics, they are not discharged. 


3144. In this list that you have given I'see several 
cases in which there is no ‘power to sentence to penal 
servitude—libel ‘for instance ?—No. 


3145. The-prisoners that you have dealt with are those 
who are too feeble-minded to commit certain classes of 
offences against which there is no number recorded ?— 
Yes. 


3146. (Mr. Chadwyck Healey.) May I ask on that 
point whether the penal servitude’ cases you have at 
Broadmoor-have. not come there from coe brig 
establishments ?— Yes, convict: prisons. 


3147. ‘They do not come ‘to you direct 
come through the } prisons. — 


3148. (Mr.. Greene.) I was looking through the. list 
ot offences and I see tha’ there are a great many. offences 
not accounted for at all, that no one has committed the 
offence ?—No. congenital person. There are curious 
cases. There is one man, you see, under the Vagrancy 
Laws. That man has been in Broadmoor for many years, 
he was there before the 1884 Act was passed. 


3149. He could not be sentenced to penal servitude ?— 
No, he had a fourteen days’ sentence... He was found to 
be insane when he got to prison and was sent to Broad- 
moor. As that fourteen days had expired before the Act 

of 1884 was passed it was decided he must remain there. 
If it had been since 1884 he would not have been there. 


3150. What do you mean by the phrase, ‘It is also 
desirable that they should be awarded indeterminate 
sentences.” Do you mean that the judge who is trying 
@ criminal case is to award a sentence without any limit ? 
—I think ‘all weak-minded criminals should have a sen- 


tence practically bt dont is called at present, “King” g 8! 


pleasure. B52 TIS : 


3151. You would have to alter the criminal law to this 
extent; 
penal ‘servitude. which ‘could be awarded, you would 
have to give the judge power to order the detention ef 
the eieoaer ?—If he is proved to be mentally defective. 


3152. Isit right. that a person who is mentally defective, 


omg be sent to a prison at all ?—No, J do not propose 
that. 


164 You | say they should be awarded indeterminate 
sentences ?—I think I go on to say there should be a 
suitable place provided for them to be sent to. 


3154. You say, 
establishment of industrial and agricultural institutions 
or colonies where weak-minded criminals might be sub- 
jected to a course of discipline and treatment adapted 
to their requirements. It is’ also desirable that they 
should’ be. awarded indeterminate. sentences.” You 
mean at the colony ?—I do not think it would be any 


. to the colony ?—I have not thought that ‘out. 


2?—No, they ; 


instead of haying a maximum or minimum 


‘*T would therefore advocate ARS 
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use sending. them there with a determinate sentence— 
three years, or so. They weuld come out and do just the 
same as before. 


3155. If a person were found fecble-minded by the 


‘jury, you would give the judge the power, instead of 
‘ sending to. prison, or penal servitude, to remit to a colony 


for an indefinite period ?—Yes. 

3156. And th» officials of the colony would have to 
say when ‘that“is to be ‘términated, ‘if “ever ?—Yes; 
whether he was fit to go out on certain conditions. - 


3157. Do you suppose he would havea right of appeal, 
or would it be a matter of clemency for the Home Secre- 
tary ? Would you give him a right to have his con- 
dition tested or investigated after he had been allotted 
He 
would naturally have: the right of appeal to the Home 
Secretary like any other person in custody. A criminal 
lunatic can do that, ; : 

3158. Do you know whether under any jurisprudence 
in the world there is power of giving an indeterm nate 
sentence ?—I do not think I do. 


3159. In America it is done by fixing the maximum 
and then allowing a reduction according to the opinion 
of the head of the establishment ?—Yes. 


3160. But the maximum is allotted by the judge ?— 
Yes, but if it is an improvable case— 


3161. But. the judge would have no opportunity ?— 
He would haye to go out... It would be protecting the 
public from him for a number of ycars. My experience 
of these men is that they always relapse into crime again 
when they go out. 

3162.1 am trying to see . what would occur in a court 
of quarter sessions, say. What evidence would, have to 
be submitted to the judge and the jury to justify sending 
a person to what might possibly be a life sentence— 
an indeterminate sentence. What issue do you suggest 
should be put to the jury ?—The evidence of his ee 
life and the mental condition. 


3163. After-he has’been found guilty of the par tailor 
offence ?—Yes. He must be found guilty of the offence 
first ; I believe thatis done now with lunatics. 


3164. Itis found that he is guilty, but insane ?—Yes. 
3165. In point of fact. when there is: a suggestion: of 
feeble-mindedness put forward by the.defence, you would 


simply have the present law as regards lunatics applied 
to the case of feeble-minded persons ?—Yes, you would 


_ try his mind just as you do with the absolute lunatic. 


In many. of these cases you would find they had been 
pilfering and committing small criminal offences prac- 
tically all thair lives. 


3166. Having got him there, you can only suggest 
that the Home Secretary should as a matter of prudonce 
or leniency let him out ?—Yes, if suitable arrangements 
could be made to prevent him from again committing 
anti-social acts, 


3167. When you suggest that they might conditionally 
discharge to the care of proper persons who would keep 
them under proper supervision, do you mean only in 
labour colonies which could be inspected or would you 
allow responsible persons to keep them at their own house ? 
—A certain number of cases, I think, could be under the 
caré of private persons. 


3168. Would you arm them with statutory powers 
to supervise and detain the person ?—I do not think 


| statutory. powers are necessary any more than-they are 


at Broadmoor. If the patient cannot be managed and! 
he breaks the conditions laid down, he is brought back. 


3169. Would you. have any supervision. over. the 
people who are supervising these people who are out from 
their indeterminable sentence. You suggest responsible 
people should take charge of them. Would they be 
overlooked ?—I do not think they would be responsible 
people if they required that. 


3170. I do not. know whether for the prevention of 
cruelty to persons under their care, it was necessary ? 
—The patient might be visited in some way, as cases. 
under the Lord Chancellor’s people are visited now. 


3171. (Dr. Dunlop.) The criminal lunatics are visited, 
are they not ?--No, but we practically do not discharge 
a person that is not to some extent capable of taking 
eare of himself. 
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3172. (Mr. Greene.) I observe in the last paragraph 
of your statement you say, ‘‘ I believe there is abundant 
evidence to show that these feeble-minded persons are 
especially prone to commit sexual offences and arson. 
Is that from observation inside Broadmoor that you 
make that suggestion ?—Partly, and partly in prison 
service. I was in prison service twenty years before I 
went to Broadmoor. 


3173. You make the remark from the offences for 
which they have been remitted to custody ?—Yes. I 
have not any figures now, but I feel quite certain prison 
statistics would bear that out. 


3174. If feeble-minded persons are specially prone to 
commit sexual offences perhaps you will agree it is just 
as well to make special laws for their protection. If 
feeble-minded women are specially prone to immorality 
you would protect them in some way. Would you 
make it punishable for a man to have carnal knowledge 
of a person who is feeble-minded ?—That is so now, 1s 
it not, to some extent—with regard to idiots, for instance? 


3175. If they know them to be idiots; but the idiot 
may give aconsent. Would you take away the power to 
consent from them ?—From idiots certainly. When 
you use the term “‘ feeble-minded ” it is such a compre- 
hensive term. 


3176. (Mr. Hobhouse.) With regard to the criminal 
lunatics whom you send out of Broadmoor, what per- 
centage do you get inside the asylum who become suffi- 
ciently well to be sent outside ?—I can tell you the 
number that have been discharged during the last ten 
years. I have not worked them out in percentages. 
The average discharges of men during the last ten years 
is 5:9, women 5-3. Total discharges 11°+2 per year. 


3177. How many are there in the asylum ?—We have 
now 764, 


3178. (Dr. Dunlop.) You base ‘the recovery rate on 
the admissions, not on the population. 


3179. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Yes, quite true. Do many 
of these people who are released conditionally, come 
back again 7—Yes, on the average 3:1 a year during 
the last ten years. During the last ten years we have 
discharged 112 patients conditionally and thirty-one 
have come back. 


3180. Do you classify your inmates. Do you keep 
the lunatics together and the feeble-minded people to- 
gether ?—No. 


3181. They are all mixed up together ?—It depends 
on their conduct. We have to classify them very much 
according to conduct. 


3182. Not according to the amount of their insanity ? 
—No, because some are very quiet. They may be full of 
delusion, but they are not dangerous to each other. 
Some are dangerous not only to the attendants but to 
each other and some are dirty and that kind of thing. 
Of course there is social class to some extent to be con- 
sidered. We have practically three classifications. the 
refractory wards, the convalescent wards, then a medium 
ward between the two, where although they may be 
ver insane they are quiet and fairly well conducted and 
can behave themselves. 


3183. Does that have a prejudicial effect upon the 
more sane ?—I do not think so. The more sane are put 
in what we call the convalescent wards. 


3184. So they are kept more or less distinct ?—Yes. 


3185. [notice when two doctors were giving a certificate 
about A. B. W. one talked about him as a “ criminal 
imbecile,” the other as a “ criminal lunatic ”? ?—Yes. 


3186. Does that affect his sentence in any way ?— 
Not the slightest. 


3187. It would be a medical, not a criminal] distinction ? 
— Yes. 


3188. Then you suggest that these people should be 
remitted from the asylums to a colony ?—They would 
not necessarily go to a criminal asylum if you had a new 
law because under a new Act they would be dealt with 
at once at the Court. 


3189. What number of persons could you aggregate 
in a colony of this sort ?—That/is a matter of opinion 
and I am afraid a matter on which you will find people 
differ very much. My own opinion is that the tendency at 


MINUTES OF 


EVIDENCE : 


the present day is to build institutions much too large 
and that the head administrative officer is not 
sufficiently in touch with all the inmates, 


3190. One witness gave us as his opinion the other day 
that you could bring together about 2,°00 ?—I think that 
is too many. I think 1,000 people are quite enough for 
any one man to look after. 


3191. They would have to be classified and each class 
kept quite distinct from the other classes although more 
or less under central control ?7—You speak of ono class 


-and another class but these classes insensibly gradate 


one into another. It is very difficult to define in practice 
the different classes. 


3192. We have had a difficulty in making use of the 
word, which you yourself noticed just now ?—There 
are numbers of cases that no two men would put in 
the same class. Take a case on the border line between 
idiocy and imbecilty or between imbecility and feeble- 
mindedness. ; 


3193. There is a broad distinction between a lunatic and 
a non-Junatic insane person ?—I do not know that there 
is a broad distinction there. There are plenty of people 
on the border-line. 


3194. You think there really is no distinction ?—You 
have cases which people will disagree about. Of course 
the extreme case of idiocy and the extreme case of.im- 
becility nobody would differ at all about; but there is 
no distinction between the two. After all, it is a matter 
of degree. 


3195. Would there be a difficulty in these colonies — 


in classifying the inmates ?-—I do not think so. There 
would be some who are imbeciles and some idiots and there 
would be an intermediate class. as there is with us at 
Broadmoor. We have the refractory class, and what 
we call the convalescent class, which is the well-conducted 
class, and between the two a middle class. 


3196. I suppose you have a thousand people in one 
of these colonies; into how many classes would it be 
probably necessary to divide them—three ?—I should 
say about three, but I have not had much experience. 
I should think three would probably be sufficient, but 
you might want four. You would have some that are 
not much below normal at one end, which might be a class 
by themselves, and you would have cases of more or Icss 
complete dementia, idiots, at the other end. It is a 
question whether you could divide the people between 
those two extremes—whether it would be desirable to, 
divide them into one or two classes. You might wish 
to divide them into two classes. 


3197. Each of those classes for administrative purposes 
would be from about 200 to 300 ?—I do not know. It 
would vary from time to time. You would have to 
some extent to classify them accurding to capac'ty for 
labour and for learning industrial occupaticns and things 
of that kind, if you are going to carry this out on 
economical lines. 


3198. What would be the cost of such an establishment 
ver head for maintenance ?—I should not like to say 
straight away. 


3199. Do you know what your maintenance charges at 
Broadmoor are ?—From £41 to £42 a year, but we have 
such a large number of dangerous cases that our staff costs 
more than half that. The payment of staff costs about 
£16 per head per annum in wages. Then there is feeding 
and uniform. Our staff probably costs £23 or £24 per 
head. We have a very numerous stafi—about one to five 
and a half. | 


3200. But at a colony would it have to be as much 7— 


No, nothing like ; probably less than half. 


3201. So you would reduce it from £16 to £8 ?—And I 
doubt whether you would want to pay such high salaries. 


‘The pay of the attendants at Broadmoor, is roughly 


speaking, £10 per annum higher than in the county 
asylums. 


3202. You would get a very considerable reduction of 
expenditure by keeping these people out of Broadmoor 
and sending them to colonies ?—Yes, although as I said 
before, I do not think it would be economical to take all 
these cases out of Broadmoor, because such a large number 
of them form our working population. 
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3203. If you could take them all out you could do away 
with Broadmoor ?—It would be impossible to take them 
all. . We have too many dangerous cases. 


3204. What percentage could you turn out ?—I should 
not like to say. Certainly not more than 10 per cent; 
that is mere guess work, but I think it is an outside figure. 


$205. From your experience as a medical officer in 
prisons, could you give us any idea of the number of 
ordinary prisoners who ought to be sent to feeble-minded 
colonies ?—No. 


3206. No idea at all ?—A guess might be misleading. I 
have been out of the prison service between nine and ten 
years now. I think myself that there is a larger proportion 
now than there used to be, because the prison nambers 
have gone down—the convict numbers at any rate. I 
do not think the local prison numbers have, but the num- 
ber of convicts is much less than it was twenty years ago. 
I think it will be found—I am merely speaking from a 
general impression—that the numbers of able-bodied 
have gone down in far larger proportion than the numbers 
of the physically and mentally defective people, because 
they are the people that find a difficulty in the struggle 
for existence in the outside world, and therefore they are 
more likely to come back to prison. 


3207. In that sense feeble-mindedness is the cause of 
crime ?—In that way it is. 


3208. Have you any knowledge as to whether the 
feeble-minded, as it were, breed themselves out, in time. 
For instance, two feeble-minded persons would probably 
produce a feeble-minded child ?—That is the usually 
accepted view, that they do breed out, but I could not say 
from my own experience. The only knowledge I have is 
from what I have read. 


3209. (Mr. Byrne.) With regard to your opinion that 
it is inexpedient to discharge, unconditionally, weak- 
minded criminals from the convict prisons at the end of 
their detention, what sort of procedure would you suggest 
as the means of deciding whether they should be sent to 
one of these colonies, or otherwise dealt with. Should the 
governor of the prison bring them before a judicial 
authority, or would you leave it to the prison authority 
to decide ?—I would leave it to the prison authority to 
decide. They are the only people who have any ex- 
perience of the man, and they would be the best judges. 


3210. They would have an experience of him ex- 
tending over years, through their officers ?—If the 
magistrate before whom he was brought did not agree, 
he might refuse a certificate. They do occasionally now, 
with people who are undoubted lunatics. 


3211. In the first place who would the prison authority 
be; they would be the visiting justices, would they not ? 
—yYes, on the representation of the medical officer of the 
' prison, and then you would require to have reports of his 
_ previous history before he came to prison at all. 


3212. What would be the prison authority ?—Visiting 


Justices or one of the Prison Commissioners. 


3913. Which would you give it to ?—I think I should be 
inclined to give it to the Prison Commissioner; you 
would obtain a more uniform practice. 


3214. Would it be as satisfactory to the public, do you 
think ?—I think so, quite. 


3215. At any rate you would give it to the prison 
authority assisted by the reports of the chaplain and 
persons coming in daily contact with the prisoner ?—Yes. 


3216. You would not hesitate, on proper reports show- 
ing it to be desirable, to have a person sentenced to in- 
determinate detention ?—No, but I would take not only 
his prison history, but his outside history as well. 


3217. Another question. About the Table 
genital or infantile mental deficiency.”” What precisely 
does that mean? Do you in that Table include merely 
such prisoners as have shown all their lives, from birth or 
from infancy, a constant mental defect, or does it include 
persons who perhaps have never shown such mental defect 
till they got into the trouble which brought them before 
you, but in whose cases you still consider it to be congeni- 
tal ?—We ascertain the history of the case as far as we can. 
If we consider that the person is congenitally defective, 
although it may not have been recognised, we put it down 
80. Peet : 
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3218. If that is so, is not it rather a surprisingly small 
number as compared, for instance, with the returns of the 
Lunacy Commissioners ; they show a larger proportion, do 
they not ?—These are simply the residue who have 
not been brought under the ordinary certificate, 
except those that are only slightly feeble-minded. Of 
course the bulk of imbeciles and idiots are dealt with—a 
large number—under the ordinary laws. 


3219. Of all the lunatics whom you have charge of, 
not more than 16 per cent. have congenital or infantile 
mental deficiency. Theinference is that the other 84 per 
cent. are not feeble-minded because of congenital or 
mental defect, but of the other type ?—I do not think 
so, if you come to consider the offences in connection 
with them. They are more or less crimes of violence ; 
offences against the person. There are a very large 


number of imbeciles who are not dangerous in that sense 


—do not commit that kind of offence. 


3220. But imbeciles are specially prone to commit 
certain forms of offences against persons and property. 
Would you expect those to be more than the usual pro- 
portion ?—I do not think so. By far the greater pro- 
portion of the cases in Broadmoor are murder or attempts 
to murder. 


3221. A congenital imbecile would be more likely to 
do that than a congenitally healthy person ?—They are 
not healthy, as a rule, when they commit murder. 


3222. In the Table on page 28 of your annual report 
for 1903 you give the probable causes of insanity 
in the admissions, discharges, and deaths, during the 
year 1903, will you tell us from what that information is 
collected ?—Various sources. Sometimes from the prison 
from which we receive the patient, then newspaper 
aczounts of the trial, and occasionally we get the 
depositions, and often we obtain a great deal of in- 
formation from friends. We make a practice of always 
seeing the friends when possible. One of the medical 
officers or myself sees the friends the first time they visit 
the patient and we then get all the particulars we can 
and also from the patient himself if he is capable of 
giving information. 


3223. That is probably to a large extent true, though 
it is not the result of actual official investigation. You 
are not responsible for it in that sense ?—No. If the 
patient is capable of giving information when he comes 
in, we take him through his life and ask him about his 
friends and relatives, father and mother, uncles and 
aunts, cousins, brothers, and sisters, and ask what they 
died of and what mental diseases they may have suffered 
from. 


3224. I see, amongst seventy-nine people admitted 
in 1903, nine where “‘heredity influence” was ascertained, 


_and immediately following where there was “ congenital 


defect,” so there were twenty out of those twenty-nine 
under conditions which bring them under this congenital 
or infantile mental deficiency column ?—Yes. 


3225. And the total in your other Table is only 16 
per cent. There is a considerable difference ?—You will 
always find this kind of variation in statistics that only 
apply to a small number of people. 


3226. You have also got the column “ unknown’”’ 
which is a very large one, which must contain at any 
rate a very considerable number of people who would 
go in the same column ?—I think we get most of the 
congenitals. You can make a very good shot at it very 
often without any information at all. You can tell from 
the patient when he comes in that he is congenitally im- 
becile, or from examination without going any further. 


3227. Sometimes when you see his parents ?—Yes, I 
think there are very few congenitals come under the 
unknown, if any ; at any rate no marked cases. 


3228. (Dr. Needham.) What is the difference between 
a bad or vicious boy, and a boy who is bad because 
he bas got some mental defect ?—I do not think it is 
possible to answer a question of that kind generally. 
The answer, generally, would be very often much the 
same; the only way is to take the case individually and 
judge it as you best can. 

3229. The obvious answer is, the difference is the mental 
defect. but what I want to know is, how are you going to 
distinguish between a boy who does certain things, such 
as the boy you describe, whose case I know, and who has, 
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you., believe, mental defect, and. another: boy’ who: does 


very much the,same sort of things, who:has not: mental 


defect, as far.as,.you know ?—They.are.cases:about which 
there will always.be a good deal: of difference-of opmion. 
Vice and crime and insanity are difficult’ to’ defire 
generally, and it is often difficuit to decide as to whether 
a particular act-is an insane act,.or a vicious act. The 
way I deal with these cases is to investigate the case 
as far as one can, and then to form my opinion 
on the particular case, I do not think you can apply 
any general rule to it; every case has to be decided on 
its own merits, In this particular case this boy had 
every inducement to behave himself. He is the son of 
an officer in the army. He is a gentlemanly boy enough, 
In the asylum he is a perfectly well-behaved patient. In 
the face of temptation outside he does not appear able 
to control himself. 


he knows it is wrong, but he cannot help himself, and in 
the face of temptation he gives way and seems to have 
no inhibitory power whatever. He has no sense of shame 
about it. 


3230. I suppose it is known to us all that there are people 
who do such odd things that one says they cannot be sane 
if they do them, but of course that would not be sufficient 
for the purpose of certification affecting the liberty of the 
person ?—I am quite aware you might argue this boy is a 
vi¢ious boy and not a moral imbecile. 


3231. The Act of Parliament requires in medical certifi- 
cates that the practitioner must form his opinion from what 
he sees himself and not from what he is told by others. 
Do you propose to make it unnecessary that a man should 
certify from hig own observation ?—Do you think it would 
be a safe thing to depend on the ipse dizit of other people ? 
—No, not for a moment. 


3232. You can conceive that it might be to the interést 
of people to persuade a man by telling him things that 
were not true ?—I do not propose that at all, but I think 
other witnesses might be brought forward and their evi: 
dence taken as to questions of fact. 


3233. Do you propose to allow the whole question to be 
decided by the opinion of a third person, and not make it 
incumbent upon a medical man to decide upon facts which 
he himself sees ?—I think the medical man should give his 
evidence before the authority, who might be authorised 
to deal with the matter, and this authority would take other 
evidence ag well. It would not take evidence from the 
doctor that the doctor had got from somebody else, but 
have that evidence from the person who gave it to the 
doctor and hear it direct, just as any other witness might 
give evidence. I think any ordinary person can give 
evidence as to questions of conduct; then it would be for 
the Court to decide whether the evidence was sufficient for 
it to act upon or not, in the same way as it is before an 
inquisition now... At one or two inquisitions I have gone 
to, one or two people gave evidence and the jury decided 
on the whole evidence, not only the medical evidence. 


3234. You are not, I suppose, prepared to give any 
definition of what constitututes such weakness of mind as 
to necessitate a person being taken care of?—I,do not think 
it is possible to give a definition that would cover all the 
cases, 


3235. You think each case must be decided on its own 
merits ?—Yes, each case must be tried by itself ; you can- 
not distinguish these cases with the accuracy of mathe- 
metical formulae. All these statistics, and generalisa- 
tions, only apply to human beings in the mass; there are so 
many exceptions that the moment you apply it to an 
individual he may be one of the exceptions and you may 
be wrong. 


3236. (Mr. Chadwyck Healey.) As I understand you, 
you propose to extend the class to which the present deten- 
tion during King’s Pleasure sentences applies. You know 
that sentence is given in two classes of cases ; first, where the 
prisoner is unfit to plead, and then the jury is directed to 
try whether he is sufficiently of unsound mind to plead or 
not; and the second class is. where he has pleaded; 
but the defence was that at the time he committed the act 
he was of unsound mind. In both those cases it goes to 
the jury. Could you assist the judge by telling him what 
directions he should give to the jury in order to get in the 
whole ¢lass of the feeble-minded that you have suggested. 


In the abstract he knows all this is. 
wrong. When IJ have talked to him about it he has said _ 
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How would he direct the jury ?—He would have to take 


evidence as to the man’s state of mind, in the same way 


that you now take evidence in regard to his being insane. 


3237. I suppose you must tell the judge what he is to 
say to the jury as to what they must find as.a fact. 
has now to direct the jury it brings in Dr. Needham’s ques- 
tion, how are you to define the amount of moral obliquity 
which would be a justification for detention. . The judge 
has to see that the jury have got that ?—I should suggest 
they should bring in some sort of verdict that he was weak- 
minded and a proper person to put under control. 


3238. You. would leave the consideration in that case, 
without any assistance from the judge, to the jury ?— 
The judge would sum up in the way he usually does now. 


3239. Itis very difficult, is it not. 2—It 
but I think it could be got.over...,....., 


3240. Leaving that for a moment, what would you do 
in the case of small offences which come before justices in 
petty sessions. . You would not give them anypower of 
that kind, I take it—such small offences are not committed 


to quarter. sessions or assizes ?—I do not see why they 


should not have that power. They have the power to give 
a lunatic an indefinite sentence, ik Dy 


3241. A justice outside his court where the lunatic is 
brought to him on a medical certificate ; but that is rather 
different. 
some small thing, if he is feeble-minded how are you to 
deal with it.?—If he is proved to be feeble-minded and it 
can be shown that he is a person whom it is desirable in the 
publicinterest should be put under control and supervision 
I do not see why you cannot do that. r hotoe 

3242.. In the case that is put, the evidence of his feeble- 
mindedness would be likely to be wanting, or would be 
exceedingly trifling, because the justices do. not produce 
the witnesses ; the police probably would not have them, 


As he - 


is. very difficult, . 


Say a boy is put up in petty sessions for stealing © 


and no one else would have them. Would not it be . 


much better to allow the justices to commit to prison 
for fourteen days, say, and then leave the prison author- 


ities to carry it further with their better machinery ?—. 


I am hardly prepared to answer straight away, but it 
seems to me the prison authorities must discharge him 
at the end of the fourteen days. & ehivel 
3243. Yes, unless you have a new statutory power 
which enables them to detain on proper evidence. 


3244, (Mr. Greene.) Asa matter of fact, they frequently 


commit. to the sessions or assizes so as to-enable the 


court of record to deal with the matter. - =>. Wsime 
3245. (Mr. Chadwyck Healey.) Yes, if they know it, 


but very often they do not know it at petty sessions, it — 


is only found out when they get to prison... . it! 
3246. (Mr. Greene.) But they commit to quarter 
Sessions. 
matter triable at quarter sessions, and’ therefore’ 
would be the difficulty that you suggest. © ~ > OR 
3247. (Mr. Chadwyck Healey.) I do feel a difficulty 
about justices being able to exercise so large a power, 
because I do not think they -have the machinery.; in 


In some very minor cases it would not be a 
there. 


country, places. particularly.. You have not probably . 


considered that very fully ?—Iamafraidnot. - « 


3248. Then about the colonies or asylums which you 


suggest ; would you consider this to be a proper course 
to treat these colonies as, so to speak, supplemental 
to Broadmoor, so that if a prisoner has been sentenced 


to be detained during His Majesty’s pleasure, it may be 


left to the Home Secretary to say whether that prisoner 
should go to Broadmoor or to one of these Colonies. 
Would that.be practicable. ?—I think so.. Speaking off- 


hand,.I think it would. be better for him to.come to Broad- — 
moor for a time, and if it were found he was a suitable — 


case to be moved, he might be moved on as we do now. 
In fact I have two men now at the Salvation. 
Colony at Hadleigh. 


i 


Army . 


- 3249. That would work very well, although the other 
establishments might be under the county .guthority - 


or even an extended private authority, so long as.it was. 
approved by the Secretary of State ?—Yes, ...; © 


3250. (Mr. Burden.) How would you establish colonies yj 
for the feeble-minded ? Would you establish them under — 
local authorities ?—I should prefer them under Govern- | 


Seoretary. 


-ment myself ; under a central authority—the Home * 


oe 
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3251. Not under local authorities, and inspected 
by the Government ?—No, all the counties would be 
doing different things. I think it is better to have a 
uniform system. 


3252. As to size, I think you said just now you thought 
they should not exceed 1,000 ?—Yes. 


3253. Would you prefer a smaller number ?—I should 
imazine 1,000 would be quite manageable. 


3254. You think 500 would be’ better ?—I do in 
a way, but the expenses are so much more in pro- 
portion, The administrative expenses are so much 
higher in proportion. I do not know whether there 
would be any object in having a smaller one than could 
be really managed by one head. 


3255. As to classification, how would you classify 
in colonies of this kind... Would you have distinct colonies 
for distinct classes of cases ?—That would depend a good 
deal on the numbers. If there were’a sufficient number, 
it might be well to have one colony to each class, but 
unless the numbers were very considerable that would 
lead to a good deal of expense. 


3256. We find under the Inebriates Act it is better to 
classify cases very carefully, and to have distinct institu- 
tions for distinct classes of cases. Well-behaved, for in- 
stance in quite a distinct institution from the opposite to 
the well-behaved. I was wondering whether you would 
think some such arrangement for the colonies would be 
wise ?—I imagine if some colony were started you would 
not have absolute idiots in it that now go to the county 
asylums, those who are incapable of their state being in 
any way improved. It would be useless having people 
like that there. It rather depends upon what “‘ feeble- 
minded ” is going to include. 

3257. Do you think a staff of one officer to each ten 
inmates would be ‘sufficient in. feeble-minded colonies ? 
—I should imagine so. 

3258. You find one to five and a half necessary in 
Broadmoor ?—Yes. In a convict prison it is about one 
to ten, or used to be; I suppose it is the same now. I 
think you would find ‘that quite enough. 


3259. (Dr. Dunlop.) I would like to hear from you 
a little about the discharge of the insane convicts. What 
happens to them at the time of expiry of the sentence ? 
—They are transferred to county or borough asylums 
as paupers, . 

3260. Invariably ?—Not invariably, but. practically. 
1 have one man, a pauper lunatic at Broadmoor, kept 
“beyond his sentence. He is a very dangerous man, and 
I declined to certify him as fit for treatment in a,county 
asylum. I do not think any county asylum would hold 
him. 

3261. Your insane convict would in‘ many cases be- 
come partially recovered: ?—He may, or may not. 


3262. What do you do with him then ?—Send him 
to a county; we should not discharge him, ever. If 
he recovers his sanity before the expiration of his sen- 
tence he is remitted back to prison. 

3263. What do you take as the standard of recovery 
If you have a weak-minded person suffering temporarily 
from. delusions, when do you consider him recovered ; 
when the delusions disappear, or when the weak-minded- 
ness disappears ?—That would depend on the case. 
We could not certify him as recovered as long as he had 
a delusion. _ 


3264. Do you’ put great stress on: delusions ?-Yes. 


3265. Is that practically a test whether he is sane 
or insane ?—Not the only test; it is one test. The case 
may not be a case of delusional insanity at all; then it 
would not be a test. 

3266. Nor as regards recovery ?—No, not necessarily, 

3267. With the cases that you send to lunatic asylums, 
do you:know what.happens to them afterwards? Do 

a find their way back to you ?—Yes. 

3268. Which means that they are discharged as soon 
as they get under the care of the local people ?—Yes, 
and sometimes they commit themselves in the county 
asylums, and come back as criminals. without being dis- 
charged. 

3269. The detention, when once they go into the local 
asylums, is an uncertain quantity ?—Yes. 
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3270. They may be discharged there by medical 
certificate or without medical certificate ?—I do not 
know. about that. 


3271. Can you tell me how many patients, finding 
their way to Broadmoor, have been treated as criminals 
before they got there—a third or fourth of the cases ?— 
Do you mean the King’s Pleasure cases ? 


3272. Yes ?—I could not tell you that. 


3273. A large number are asylum cases that have 
been discharged ?—No, I would not like to say a con- 
siderable number of them are. 


3274. Some of them are ?—Some of them are. 


3275. You could not give me any idea of the figure ? 
—No. There is this table of the number admitted 
last year, showing whether it is the first attack or not. 


3276. You admitted last year eighteen with the first 
attack within three months ?—Twelve were first attack 
above three and within twelve months of admission, 
nineteen were not first attack within twelve months of 
admission, and twenty-seven first attack not more than 
twelve months duration on admission; so only nineteen 
of that are not clear about first attack. But that does 
not show always that they have been in*.asylums. 
We sometimes put down a first attack, which we get 
information: of afterwards, which may - have been very 
slight, and perhaps the patient has never been put under 
control at all. We consider it a first attack. 


3277. I notice in» the Table-you: have given us that 
you have got 121 cases 3 we recurrent scrapeiied sent»you ?— 
Yes. 


3278. That is a very pofstabvarbld proportion. Is it 
reasonable to consider that the previous occurrences 
have been in ordinary asylums ?—Not always, Some 
cf those people are treated at home. They had -slight 
attacks. 


3279. Can you tell us any instructive cases where asylum 
patients have been discharged and then found their way 
to Broadmoor in a week or two ?—I cannot give you any 
case that has found its way to Broadmoor to come into 
the asylum, but I can give you a case where a few weeks ago 
a man came back to Broadmoor’ He was not re-convicted. 


3280. Can you tell us instances where a discharged 
lunatic has very shortly after his discharge from the 
ordinary asylum committed a crime of sufficient gravity 
to send him to Broadmoor ?—Yes. 


3281-3290. There are such ?—There are such. 


3291. (The Chairman.) There is one question. which 
has been suggested to me: arising out of the question 
you answered just now. It is this, whether. under. the 
present circumstances, when, the judge in a criminal trial 
puts it to the jury whether the man knew the nature and 
quality of the Act he was doing, and. whether he knew 
that was wrong, that would not be sufficient to cover 
the case of feeble-minded people ?—I. do ‘not think an 
imbecile is capable of judging the nature’and quality of 
the act always. 

3292. That would be almost a sufficient question for the 
judge to put to the jury ?—Not always; I do not agree 
with that. ‘There are any number of lunatics who know 
that they are doing wrong, but they cannot help doing it. 

3293. (Mr. Chadwyck Healey.) One of ‘the cases Dr. 
Brayn gives us is a case where Dr. Brayn told us the boy 
knew he was doing wrong, but could not-help ‘doing’ it ? 
—They are not, and they do not seem to be able to 
prevent themselves reacting to their environment. 

3294. (The Chairman.) That would not cover the case ? 
—I do not think so. 

3295. (Mr. Byrne.) Your answer means that the ruling 
in MacNaghten’s case would not cover the case of the 
feeble-minded any more than it would cover the case of 
the insane ?—Yes. 

3296. You object to it in both cases\?—Yes. 

3297. It is equally good for the feeble-minded as for 
the insane, but: itis insufficient ‘in -both ?—Yes, it is a 
legal test, not a medical test. 

3298. If the feeble-minded are dealt: with you do 
not require to exercise your ingenuity to find out the 
mode'in which the judge must: put) it tothe jury, because 
the present mode) would»do.' It:would be no worse-than 
for the insane ?—Just so. bait 1 
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Monday, 3rd April, 1905. 


PRESENT. 


The Right Hon. The Eart or RADNOR (in the Chair) 


W. P. Byrne, Esq., C.B. 
FREDERICK NEEDHAM Esq., M.D 
H. D. Greene, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
The Rev. H. N. BurpEn. 
W. H. Dicxrnson, Esq. 


C. 8. Locu, Esq., D.C.L. 

Mrs. PINsENT. 

H. B. Donxrn, Esq., M.D. 

JAMES CRAUFURD DunLop, Esq., M.D 


Hanrtiey B. N. Motruersous, Esq., M.A., LL.M., (Secretary). 
E. A. H. Jay, Esq., M.A., LL.B., (Aesistant Secretary). 


HERBERT SMALLEY, Esq., M.D., called ; and Examined. 


3299. (Chairman.) You are at the Home Office on the 


De la Prison Commission ?—Yes, I am the Medical Inspector. 


3300. You wish to give evidence as to the present 


3 April 1905. method of dealing with the feeble-minded in prison ?— 





Rule 110 L., 
101 C, 


Rule 133 L., 
138 C 


8.0. 413 to 
415 (Local) 


Yes. 

3301. You have been so kind as to put in a statement 
of your evidence; would you allow us to put that upon 
our notes ?—Quite.so. I think there possibly might 
be some comments wanted on the latter part of it. 

3302. (Chairman.) Perhaps that will come out in 
question and answer by the Commissioners. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE TO BE GIVEN BY HERBERT 
SMALLEY, Esq., M.D., Prison Commission, Home OFrtce. 





(1.) A Brizr Account oF THE PRESENT METHOD 
OF DEALING WITH ‘‘ WEAK-MINDED ”’ PERSONS IN (1) Locan 
AND (2) Convicr Prisons. 

(1) Local Prisons. 

By the rules for the Government of Prisons made 
by the Secretary of State under the Prison Act, 1898, it 
is the duty of every officer of the prison to direct the 
attention of the Governor to any prisoner whose state 
of mind appears to be deserving of special notice and 
care, 80 that the instructions of the medical officer may 
be taken on the case. 

Further, it is laid down that the Governor shall, with- 
out delay, call the attention of the medical officer to any 
prisoner whose state of mind appears to require attention 
and shall carry into effect the written directions of the 
medical officer respecting alterations of discipline or 
treatment of any such person. 

When a prisoner in a local prison is considered by 
the medical officer to be mentally defective, without 
being certifiably insane, and unfit for ordinary penal 
discipline, he reports the fact, in writing, to the Governor 
and the prisoner comes under the regulations affecting 
such persons. The medical officer is instructed to give 
special attention to this matter on the occasion of the 
reception of prisoners. 

The regulations have relation to location in the prison, 
supervision, diet, employment, and punishment of any 
such person ; they direct :— 

1. That, unless associated, which usually means 
being placed in a ward of the hospital, the weak- 
minded prisoners are to be, as far as possible, located 
in contiguous cells and segregated from others, “Star”? 
classification not applying. This latter means that 
the classification of weak-minded is to take priority 
of other classification. 

2. That they are to be, as far as possible, under 
the continuous charge of an officer or officers, who will 
be specially selected by the Governor, after consulta- 
tion with the medical officer, and preferably from 
the hospital staff. 

3. That they are to be dieted in each case, as may 
seem fit to the medical »fficer. All divergencies 
from the diet of ordinary prisoners which may be 
ordered for them have to be entered in the ‘“‘Altera- 
tions in Diet’? Book. Ht 


4, That they are to do such untasked work either 
in separation or association as may be allotted to 
them by the Governor, after consultation with the 
medical officer ; and no deprivation of stage privi- 
leges will apply to them without the concurrence 
of the medical officer. During working hours in 
cells, the cell door will remain open as much as 
possible. 

5. Punishment for any breach of prison discipline, 
etc., will be awarded only with the concurrence of 
the medical officer. : 

_ 6. A record of each case, its special treatment 
and history, is kept and sent to the Commissioners 
by the medical officer, with his Annual Report. 

7. Special instructions on discharge, which will 
be mentioned later. 

8. When the prisoner is a convict, ¢.e., a. penal 
servitude prisoner undergoing the probationary 
period of his sentence in a local prison, the medical 
officer, in addition to the usual Report, is required 
to state whether, in his opinion, it is desirable, or 
necessary, that such convict be removed to a convict 
prison for outdoor associated labour, or other special 
treatment, giving the grounds on which he bases 
his opinion ; this report the Governor forwards to the 
Commissioners for their consideration. 

Usually such cases are at once transferred to Parkhurst. 


: (2) Convict Prisons. 

For the last few years all weak-minded male convicts. 
have been concentrated at Parkhurst. The procedure 
is the following :—When the medical officer of any male 
convict prison, other than Parkhurst, is of opinion that 
a prisoner is of weak mind, he submits the prisoner’s 
name in his Monthly Report to the Directors, and such 
prisoner is transferred to Parkhurst. He is there 
placed under observation of the medical staff. Should 
the prisoner be deemed of such mental deficiency as 
to warrant his being classed as ‘“‘ weak-minded,” and. 
requiring special management, he is brought before the 
visiting director at his next visit to the prison for his 
sanction to be placed in this category—the procedure 
thus partaking, to some extent, of the routine followed 
when a convict is certified insane. 

As in the case of the local prisoner, the convict becomes 
subjectto the regulations laid down for “‘ weak-minded ” 
convicts. a: 

These regulations ensure :— 

1. Separate location from other convicts. 

2. Supervision by a specially selected staff of 
officers. 

3. Special employment. 

4, Dietary to meet special needs. 

5. Special care and discrimination in dealing with 
any breach of rules, etc., and punishment thereof. 

6. More latitude in the way of talking at exercise 
and at work, etc. 

7. Special supervision by the medical staff. 

It will be noticed that the regulations to be observed 
for the treatment and management of the weak-minded 
convict are on the same lines as those for the local prisoner 
of this class, but, owing to the different oircumstavces 
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-of the two, in the case of the convict the rules can be 
more accurately and thoroughly carried out ; thus, structu- 
ral alterations have been made, by which one hall of the 
prison is almost entirely devoted to their occupation. 
They have a separate exercise yard of their own. They 
go to and from the prison by themselves. A portion 
of the chapel is set apart for their sole use, to which there 
is an entrance separate from that used by the other 
convicts. They are under the supervision of a specially 
selected staff of officers, whose sole duty is with these 
prisoners. Part of the farm land has been set apart, 
on which the larger number are employed at garden work. 
Here they are doing most useful work, growing vegetables 
which are used in the ordinary prison dietary, for the 
patients in the hospital, (Parkhurst is the invalid convict 
station, and there are usually some 100 patients, or more 
in hospital), the surplus being sold to officers’ families. 
Those weak-minded prisoners who are unfit to go to the 
garden are employed at various indoor work, sewing, etc. 
Rug-making has been somewhat recently started, and 
we have a contract with a local tradesman who supplies 
the materials and pays so much for the manufactured 
article. 

In fact, the weak-minded are in a separate prison of their 
own, as far as can be practically done in one establish- 
ment. 

The arrangements have been most satisfactory. Very 
few breaches of the rules occur. Most of them work 
willingly and industriously, taking an interest in their 
occupation, and there is a healthy emulation between 
them and the ordinary prisoners as to crops grown and 
other products of their work. 

It is too early yet to speak of the result from a financial 
point of view, and it is difficult to arrive at any true 
commercial value of their work, the accounts being so 
intimately bound up with the general prison accounts, 
but certainly under the present regime these prisoners 
are earning a great deal more than formerly; they are 
better behaved and generally far more contented. 


II.—THE STEPS TAKEN ON DISCHARGE FROM PRISON 
TO ENSURE, IF POSSIBLE, WEAK-MINDED PRISONERS 
BEING PLACED UNDER SOME SORT OF CARE TO PREVENT 
THEIR RETURN TO PRISON, AND TO SAFEGUARD SOCIETY. 
(1) Locan; (2) Convict. 

(1) Local. 

(a) Prior to discharge, the medical officer reports 

_-to the Governor, on Form No. 726 (handed in, see 

Appendix I., page 178, post,) that the prisoner is 
mentally deficient, and unfit for ordinary penal 
discipline, and that he or she is, for the sake either of 
himself, or herself, or society, in need of control. 
The Governor forwards this report to the police of 
the district to which the prisoner is about to be dis- 
charged, in order that if he, or she, is again before 
any court, the circumstances of the mental deficiency 
may be put before the court. 

(6) Such prisoners, as far as practicable, are 
handed to the care of friends, or to the workhouse 
authority on discharge. 

These measures are not of much practical utility. 

It is easy for these persons to commit crime and be 
brought before a court other than that in the district 
to which they were discharged from prison. The police 
in this district would have no jurisdiction in the second 
court, and accordingly the form would not be submitted 
to these magistrates. 

Much difficulty arises as to finding any friends willing 
to take such prisoners, and if they do, itis only nominal. 
The workhouse authorities have no power of detention, 
antl are probably not anxious to retain such folk; and 
many are in for such short sentences that practically there 
is no time to set the process in action. 


In the event of any such prisoner being recommitted 
to prison, a report of the circumstance is sent to the 
Commissioners. The case is investigated, and if it appears 
to be a flagrant travesty of justice and common sense, 
a report is made to the Secretary of State, who usually 
communicates with the chief constable of the district or 
the committing magistrates. The replies are sent to 
the Commissioners to see, but usually little benefit appears 
to accrue to anyone, and this seems inevitable under 
the existing state of the law. 
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(2) Convict. 
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Here necessarily there is more opportunity to provide melee Lsq., 
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for their future on discharge. What is _done—prior to 
discharge of each convict who is classed as “‘weak-minded,” 
—is as follows :—The Governor makes enquiries as to the 
ability and willingness of the friends to receive the 
convict, and the prospect or otherwise of his being able 
to earn his own living and reports the result to the 
directors four months before such convict becomes due for 
release on license, together with reports— 

(a) from the chaplain as to the general character, 
temper, and disposition of the convict, and the 
probability or otherwise of his relapsing into crime, 
if released. 

(b) from the medical officer, stating in detail the 
necessity or otherwise for special care after release. 

This Report (form handed in, see Appendix II., page 
179, post) comes to the visiting director at the Home 
Office who, in the event of his thinking there is great 
probability of the man being either dangerous to himself 
or others during the currency of his licence, reeommends 
to the Secretary of State that the licence be witheld. 
All other cases are submitted for the usual licence. 

The reason, speaking generally, for refusing the licence 
is the risk of physical violence. Naturally the grounds 
for retention have to be strong. 

The directors of convict prisons and the Secretary of 
State’s hands are tied on the completion of the sentence. 

The daily average for the year 1904 was 116. Thirteen 
licences were refused in the year. Of these thirteen 
three were subsequently certified insane, and two more 
in the early part of December were awaiting certification. 

When such convict has been discharged from prison, 
and his friends are unable or unwilling to take charge of 
him, or in the event of his being without friends, the 
Parkhurst authorities have to do the best they can. 
Perhaps one of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies 
will accept the care, and endeavour to give some after-care. 
But the view of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies is 
generally adverse to accepting them, and probably rightly, 
because these friendless cases are hardly persons who, 
with a little help, can help themselves. Many of them 
are hopeless recidivists. Others arenot capable of retaining 
any employment or position which may be found for 
them. Practically, therefore, all they can do is to take 
charge of the gratuity and give advice. i a 

If the convict is an invalid or helpless, the place of 
settlement is ascertained, if possible, and the authorities 
of the workhouse of that union are communicated with, 
and an order of admission requested. If these authori- 
ties refuse or the. place of settlement cannot. be 
ascertained, then the convict is taken to the Park- 
hurst workhouse, after due notice and explanation has 
been given. The Directors of prisons pay rates, and 
the guardians cannot refuse to take such a case. It very 
rarely happens, however, that they have to be applied to. 

To whatever part of the country a weak-minded convict 
is sent the police would be apprised of his mental condi- 
tion. 


A convict may go either to the place of conviction, or 


to any other place, provided that the fare thereto does not 
exceed that to the place of conviction. 
ducted from the gratuity of the convict. 


IlJ.—Tue REGULATIONS LAID Down FOR THE TREAT- 
MENT OF THE ‘‘ WEAK-MINDED.”? 


LocaL Prison STANDING ORDERS. 


410. As it is frequently advisable to place in associa- 
tion prisoners who are mentally affected as well as those 
who, by reason of infirmity, depression, or helplessness 
or other causes, cannot be left alone in cells, special care 
will be taken that such prisoners shall be under the per- 
sonal supervision of officers, or hired attendants, who 
will be responsible that no prisoner is maltreated, but pro- 
perly cared for. Such prisoners, though not always re- 
quiring hospital treatment, will be located in the hospital, 
or where the hospital accommodation is insufficient, in a 
room to be specially selected for the purpose, an officer or 
paid attendant being at all times in charge. 

411. The medical officer will satisfy himself from tims 
to time that the arrangements are effective for these pur- 
poses, and bring to the notice of the Governor any defi- 
ciency he may observe. 


Any excess is de-. 
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412. Every room so.occupied will be visited frequently 
by the Governor and chief warder, and by the officer in 
immediate charge of the ward. Such room should be in 
such a position in the prison as to come frequently under 
the observation of officers passing, as well as of those 
specially charged with the duty of supervising it, and 
should be provided with apertures or means of inspection 
so placed that the whole of the interior may beeasily seen 
by any officer inspecting it. Any irregularity, by whom- 
soever noticed. will be at once reported to the Governor. 

413. The medical officer will report, in writing, to the 
governor, all cases of prisoners who are, in his opinion, 
although not certifiably insane, unfit for ordinary penal 
discipline by reason of mental deficiency however caused ; 
and he will give special attention to this matter on the 
oceasion of the reception of prisoners. The following 
regulations will also be carefully observed: — 


(1) Prisoners of this class, unless necessarily associated 
will be, as far as possible, located in contiguous cells, and 
segregated from others, “ star’ classification not apply- 
ing. 

(2) They will be, as far as possible, under the continu- 
ous charge of an officer, or officers, who will be selected 
for this charge by the governor, after consultation with 
the medical officer, and preferably from the hospital staff. 
A record of each case, its special treatment and history, 
will be kept, and be sent to the Commissioners by the 
medical officer with his annual returns. 


(3) They will be dieted, in each case, as may seem fit 
to the medical officer ; and all divergencies from the diet 
of ordinary prisoners which may be ordered for them 
wil be entered for the “ Alterations in Diet ” Book. 


(4) They will do such untasked work, either in separa- 
tion or association, as may be allotted to them by the 
Governor after consultation with the medical officer ; 
and no deprivation of stage privileges will apply to them 
without the concurrence of the Medical Officer. During 
working hours in cells, the cell doors will remain open 
as much as possible. 


(5) Punishment will be awarded only with the concur- 
rence of the medical officer. 


(6) Prior to discharge a report, on which the medical 
officer will state his opinion that the prisoner is mentally 
deficient, and (when necessary) that he is, for the sake 
either of himself or society, in need of control, will be 
made by the governor to the police of the district to which 
the prisoner is about to be discharged, in order that, if he 
is again brought before any court, all the circumstances 
may be known to the court. 


(7) They will, as far as practicable, be handed over to 
their friends, or to the workhouse authority on discharge. 


(8) In the event of any such prisoner being re-com- 
mitted to prison,a report will be sent to the commissioners. 


414. When a prisoner is in hospital or under mental 
observation, the governor will acquaint the medical offi- 
cer with any unfavourable news concerning him, such as 
refusals of petition, etc., before communicating it to him, 
and if the medical officer thinks harm would accrue to 
the patient by the receipt of such news, the governor will 
not communicate it to the prisoner until the medical offi- 
cer concurs in his doing so. 


415. It is desirable that prisoners—especially youthful 
ones—of an emotional or fretful disposition, whom it is 
considered necessary to keep under special observation 
should either be placed in association or in gated cells, 


EVIDENCH + 


rendering continuous inspection easy, and minimising the 
chance of suicide. 


35. When a prisoner is received in an exhausted or 
dying condition, or whose mental state is doubtful, 
the medical officer will report the fact, in writing, to the 
-governor, who will at once forward such report to the 
Commissioners, stating whether the attention of the 
reception officer was called to the condition of the 
prisoner by the police officer. : ' 


420. With reference to rule 172 the medical officer will, 
in the case of a penal servitude prisoner undergoing the 
probationary period of his sentence, report whether, in 
his opinion, such prisoner (1) is weak-minded, or (2) 
shows signs of being weak-minded which make it desir- 
able or necessary that such prisoner be removed to a con- 
vict prison for outdoor associated labour or other special 
treatment, giving the grounds on which he bases his 
opinion ; which report the governor will forward to the 
Commissioners for their consideration. _ Cw pera 


REGULATIONS AND STANDING ORDERS. 
Convict Prisons. 


‘Regulations for the Treatment of Weak-minded Prisoners 
in Parkhurst Prison. ; 


1. The location of this class shall be, as far as possible, 
separate, and segregation on the “‘ star-class”” basis shall 
not apply. 


2. They shall be under the supervision of a specially 
selected staff, to be detailed expressly for this purpose. 

3. Such work shall be assigned as shall, in the opinion 
of the governor and medical officer, be best suited to each 
prisoner, who will be required to work but will not be 
tasked. Marks will be assigned by the principal officer 
‘in charge according to the opinion formed by him, from 
observation, of the aptitude and willingness of each 
prisoner. Special trades and employments such as paint- 
ing, drawing, and fancy work, may be introduced in 
special cases, subject to the approval of the Visiting 
Director. + talee Plas ae 

4, Any modification of the ordinary diet which may 
be necessary shall be made, as in the case of hospital 
patients, on the written recommendation of the medical 
officer in each case. 


5. Ordinary offences shall be punished by the governor, 
after consultation with the medical officer. Extra- 
ordinary offences shall be punished by the Director. In | 
assigning punishment, regard shall be had to the effect 
which any particular mode of punishment is likely to 
have on the mind of the prisoner. Marks for remission 
of sentence will not be forfeited. 


6. Talking shall be allowed at exercise, and there shall 
be a full period of exercise on Sundays. - ; 


7. Prior to the discharge of each convict who is classed 
as weak-minded, the governor will make enquiries as to 
the ability and willingness of the friends to receive the 
convict, and the prospect or otherwise of his being able 
to earn his own living, and will report the result to the 
Director four months before such convict becomes due for 
release on licence, together with reports :— ; 


(a) From the chaplain as to the general character, 
temper and disposition of the convict, and the proba- 
bility or otherwise of his relapsing into crime, if released. 


(b) From the medical officer, stating in detail the neces- 
sity or otherwise for special care after release. «<j 


i] 
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IV..(a).—The -number of. prisoners. reported by the Medical Officers of the various Local Prisons of England Herbert 
see and. Wales; who, although. not -certainly.insane, were unfit for ordinary penal discipline, by reason of Salley, Esq. 
mental deficiency; and classed for convenience under the ‘term weak-minded, for the years ‘ended  /? 

.| . 81st March, 1903 and 1904:— 3 April 1905 








Year ended Year ended 
3lst March, 1903. | 3lst March, 1904. 


—_— 





(a) Gongenital deficiency : 

















1. Withepilepsy - +  «. - | ee € 35 27) 
2. Without epilepsy - : er - = | 98 we 111 ai 

(b) Imperfectly developed stage of Insanity - - - - 56 55 
(c) Mental debility afier an attack of Insanity - -~— - 15 24 
py ; 

(\teouilitysbiribii- io ‘wotteiebiesss 6 suit. .uoe = - 24 | 24 
Boley Alsoholigulloit lnsiniy saieaiucm sou ool - 55 50 
Sip Unidetimeds tisetig. offi ashy SLicvanalloti bias ot aps 50 54 

Torany.-  sisigied inanB98 345 
(b)... Sex tion ; 
For the year ended 31st March, 1903:— Total 
Hike . Receptions, | 

Local Prisoners - | | Males - ‘ 284 zs i i a = - 158,606 
Weak-minded Females - 49. « ° ° ° ° - 653,865 

Total - - 333 <« . ° 2 . - 219,471). 

or the year ended 31st March, 1904:— 

Peat Prisoners ts { Males - | - 297 .- - - - e 168,932 

OS ear ai Fonldleg™- 48 eso oy cts =2 i b4,878 

Total - - 345 ; 223,304 


The rate per 1,000 of prisoners received is :— 

















—— . Males. Females. Total. 

[62 sebe say Tina Arnel 1:79 91 1:56 

oo a a re 1-75 88 1-54 

Age:— Nature of Offence—cont. 

. ; * yg ampeoewage atelier cs gail tare anemia (° 
_ For the year ended 31st March, 1903, their ages ranged ae Saree ee eA. 11 
from 18 to 84 years of age, thus:— Indecency « hoe t % Xu - ~ 0k 
Wilful damage - - Le i - 10 
Under 20 years of age- = - = = = = 22 gent from Workhouse - : - 10 
Between 20 and 30 years of age : - - - 85 Loitering js bs : 2 “ he 
” oe ” es pee fark? z i fn F ee False Pretences - : . - : - - 5 
nw? vO” ".  adebo refine: erp OTL REO WINE tere an eka bat ete ee 3 
9 60 %” 70 99d om z ; 20 Obscene language 5 2 1 i ~ - 3 
a oo, et  ” 2 salode enivicos g Fraudulent enlistment - - =  - + + 2 
Oven 80 ee ee 7a 98 Scot beetana 4 Hawking without licence ~ Jaime evoieve siren 2 
mimes a OF 28° py? ees Cah aie leer Neglect of, or cruelty to, children - . - ee 
993 Travelling without ticket - ° - - hain: 
Devenir tint Sg ee te ee Rw a Be 
. Gambling ° . ode eimai - oD 
Murder - ad all Ld ° sd e 2 ° 2 


Natureiof Ofence:— The remainder is made up of single cases, such as 


Begging > - - - . . > - 75 Fraud, Arson, Sending threatening letter, Sacrilege, 

Drunkenness - ~- + = = - + + 53 Living on Prostitute, Maiming sheep, Trespass, 

Stealing: ’ a : Ses - - - 34 Threatening to discharge firearms, Unlawful possession, 
Vagrancy «+ - - = = sw O80) | Unita tirnbirinies eet go8e 2545" esent OF 409% 
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Previous Convictions :-— 


The previous convictions of the 333 returned for the 
year ended 31st March, 1903, are instructive, thus :— 


1 had -105 previous convictions recorded. 
1 9 70 > 9? 39 
2 ,,. over. 50 3 a 3 
q > 9 40 9 99 99 
6 3? 9? 30 99 93 Le 
7 99 99 20 9 9° 3? 
22 29 99 10 9? 99 29 
29 3? 99 5 2? > ° 
13 ,, 5 ” » ” 
16 99 4 >’ 2” eo 
: 15 99 3 oT ” 9 
28 ” 2 ’ 3° 2? 
56 99 1 ” 99 39 
130 9° 0 93 32 99 

333 





CoMMENTS on IV. a. 


It is to be observed that the figures 333 and 345 do 
not denote all who were feeble-minded in the various 
prisons during the two years, but only those who were 
feeble-minded and unfit for ordinary penal discipline, 
y-¢-, the worst, or the most obvious. 


No figures, official, as to the actual number ; difficult 
to estimate accurately for various reasons, e¢.g., term 
difficult to define; many prisoners on reception soaked 
in alcohol, obscuring the actual mental condition ; some 
whe only under stress of circumstances betray their de- 
ficiency ; personal factor of the observer—some recog- 
nising only those almost imbecile, others including a much 
larger range, which the former would describe as only 
vicious or cunning. 


At the request of Dr. Donkin, I have asked the medical 
officers of all the local prisons of England and Wales to 
note down for the six months from the 1st December last, 
the number of prisoners received who are of such a low 
order of intelligence as to justify their being regarded as 
probably feeble-minded from an early age, and such as 
would be likely, by want of normal self-control, to get into 
mischief or commit crime. The total number of prisoners 
received during this period is available, so that the 
proportion of feeble-minded can be calculated. As there 
are over fifty observers, the fallacy of the observer taking 
different views is to some extent counteracted. Referring 
again to the classification, it will be noticed there are 
some mentally deficient, besides those who have been 
feeble-minded from birth or early age, and who are as 
much a danger to society. 


The preponderance of males in the tables is worthy of 
notice, more especially when it is remembered that more 
females are certified insane than males, and more females 
sent to Inebriate Homes than males. 


T do not think this is due to the fact that more male 
criminals are feeble-minded than female criminals, but 
possibly may be due to discipline being more exacting on 
the male than the female side of the prison, so that the 
medical officer finds it necessary to put more males into 
the category. 


Age.—No age between late childhood and extreme 
old age is without examples, whilst 73 per cent. were in 
the procreative stage of life with its obvious corollary. 


Offences. —Minor offences stand out prominently. Many 
beggars and vagrants. 


Though the less grave forms of crime predominate, 
there is a potentiality in the feeble-minded class for crime 
of a more serious character. 


Many are eventually sent into penal servitude for rape, 
arson, cartnally-knowing, shooting with intent, man- 
slaughter, and murder, who previously had several short 
sentences for minor offences. 


Though not invariably the case, yet, in my opinion, 
it is not infrequently owing to the mental deficiency 
that these persons are offenders ,against the law. The 
offence may be the direct outcome, though more often is 
ir directly due, to mental weakness. For these individuals 
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are easily led either into evil or good ways. They are 
less able to earn their own living both from physical and 
mental reasons. They are the least efficient in every 
trade or workshop, consequently they are the first to be 
discharged when work is slack, or from their inefficiency - 
they lose one job after another, and take to tramping ; 
in the first instance, bona fide in search of work, but soon 
to join the ranks of the professional tramp. It is to be 
noticed how many belong to this class, begging, vagrancy, 
sleeping-out, petty thieving, ete., being prominent 
offences. Q 


- Previous Convictions, 


Although 130 out of 333 have no previous convictions 
recorded against them, the nomadic habits of these 
persons may account for none being recorded. 


- The bulk of them become habitual criminals. Their 
tendency to recidivism is strongly marked, and it would 
seem, from a consideration of individual cases to be 
almost an invariable rule for persons of this type who 
have once manifested criminal inclinations to become 
prison habitués, and to steadily deteriorate morally 
and intellectually under the present régime. ~~ 


IV. (c). 
’ Note.—For Records see Appendix IIT. 


It has been found impossible, as promised, to obtain _ 
an accurate criminal record of each weak-minded prisorer 
recommitted to a local prison during the six months 
ended 30th September, 1904, who had been reported . 
to the police on discharge on a previous sentence as 
mentally deficient and unfit for ordinary prison discipline ; 
but I have prepared a list of forty-four prisoners so 
recommitted, which I have taken as much pains as possible 
to make accurate, and probably it will suffice to bring out 
clearly the danger to the community of letting loose 
a number of persons who are incapable of taking care 
of themselves, who are perpetuating the race of 
persons like themselves, and probably increasing in 
ratio every year. 


IV. (d). WEAK-MINDED Convicts in 1903-4. 


The 111 Weak-minded convicts in Parkhurst Prison 
at the close of the year ended 31st March, 1904, were 
classified as follows :— 


(a) Congenital deficiency :— 
(1) With epilepsy 5 igs 
(2) Without epilepsy 53 

(b) Imperfectly developed stage of insanity 24 

(c) Mental debility after attack of insanity 4 


(d) Senility - - = 4 E a eee 
(e) Alcoholic - - - —aeammeeaee ee 
(f) Undefined - *, “ee . = N'Y 
: : ; : . Total 111 
Their offences were as follows :— 
Larceny - : cs = 2 = “1824 iy} 
Burglary, Housebreaking, etc. - = sH418 
Attempt to Murder, wounding with in‘ent, . 
shooting with intent, etc. - - en IP: 
Arson - - - - 2 =" tt 
Carnal knowledge of girl under thir‘een 
years of age - - - : é - 10 8 
Murder - - - : 3 2 ie a 
Fraud, obtaining money by false pretences, } 
Forgery ae - - - pe iy 
Manslaughter - > - - - <a 
Rape __ - = eted- - - - oe 
»Receiving stolen goods - - P ets 
Unnatural Offences - - - = =D 
_ Horse Stealing - 5 = : & a7 
Possession of explosives (treasonable 
offence) - - - - - stil 
Bigamy - - - - . - er 
Blackmailing - - - - : het | 
Robbery with violence - - - o2 \qs 
Killing a horse - - - oie De a) ae 
11] 
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Previous Convictions :— 
Of the 111 convicts 2 had incurred over 30 


3 ” ” 20 
1 ” ” 20 
24 9 » 10 
3 ” a LO 
4 29 9 9 
ee 5 ” ” 8 
2 - 7 
5 ”? ” 6 
5 9 9 5 
1 29 ”? 4 
5 the > 3 
F 4 ” ” 2 
12 9 ”? 1 
35 99 92 0 
111 


Of the above 2 had been previously sentenced to penal 
servitude four times; 3, three times; 9, twice; 24, 
once; 73 had incurred no previous sentence of penal 
gervitude.—111. 

The daily average of convicts for the year ended 
31st March, 1904, was 2,900—giving a percentage of 
3°8 weak-minded. 

There were 2,961 male convicts in custody in convict 
prisons on the 31st March, 1904, of whom 111 were 
classed as weak-minded, or 3°7 per cent. 

There were 152 female convicts in custody, of whom 
two were classed as weak-minded. 

9f the 111 males, rather more than half were considered 
to have been mentally defective from early age— 
possibly it might be a larger proportion, because some 
of those placed in the table as due to other causes, may 
have been so. 

The tables setting out their offences and number of 
previous convictions speak for themselves of the terrible 
careers and the mischief they must have wrought. 

Dr. Treadwell, of Parkhurst Prison, I understand 
is to give evidence, and probably will enter more specifi- 
cally into individual cases, but I should like to mention 
the case of “S. D.” as an example of a male, and “ R. J.” 
as an example of a female.* 


V.—Somsz DEFECTS IN THE EXISTING METHODS OF DEAL- 
ING WITH FEEBLE-MINDED PERSONS, SO FAR AS THEY 
AFFECT THOSE WHO COME TO PRISON. 

1. Feeble-minded persons drift into prison for want 
of attention in early life. 

2. Feeble-minded persons sometimes are sent to 
prison because there is no other place in which to 
compulsorily detain them. 

3. Possibility of increasing mental defect by being in 
prison. 

4, That as ordinary prison discipline cannot be observed, 
they interfere with ordinary prison routine and discipline. 

5. Expense in providing officers to look after them 
in prison. 

6. Difficulty of knowing what to do with them on 
expiration of sentence. 

7. Measures taken to prevent their recommitment to 


prison ineffectual. 





* See Question 3538 et seq. 
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8. There is a tendency for these persons to become 
habitués of prison, and for their crimes to increase in 
heinousness. 

9. Great expense to the country, involved in con- 
tinually sending these persons to prison. 

19. Tendency, by procreation, of their number in- 
creasing, thus adding to the criminal and immoral classes. 


VI.—Somrz SUGGESTIONS AS TO POSSIBLE REMEDIES 
FOR THE EXISTING STATE OF THINGS. 


I. Prevention of such persons being sent to prison, 
as far as possible, in the first instance. 


II. Method of dealing with those who are so sent. 


L 


(1) By seeking out, grading, and affording educational 
facilities for all feeble-minded children of school age 
in England and Wales. 

(2) Keeping register or record of all such children. 

(3) At end of school age, re-consideration of each 
case, and compulsory detention of those considered 
unsafe to be at large in Home Colonies, under certificate, 


ie 


I think if the above suggestions were thoroughly 
and systematically carried out that a very large pro- 
portion of feeble-minded who now come to prison would 
be eliminated, but doubtless some would escape even 
this net; others whose mental defect is not recognis- 
able till stress of adolescence is reached and others 
who have deteriorated by dissipation, drink, and vice, 
or as a result of some bodily illness or adverse circum- 
stances, old age, etc., would still be left, and have to be 
dealt with, when they drift into prison, as some pro- 
bably would. 

For these compulsory detention seems necessary 
and should be exercised by certificate much as lunatics 
are detained, two medical and one magisterial. The 
certificate might, in the first instance, be confined to a 
short period to be renewed, if necessary. 

Cases might be sent from Courts, on evidence being 
produced to warrant the detention : 

From prisons and inebriate reformatories, 

From workhouses. 

From the Home Colonies of the congenital group when 
unruly and found to be unsuitable there. 

And possibly from lunatic asylums, 

The condition of these places of detention should be 
made as little irksome as possible, compatible with safe 
custody. 

Inmates should be made to work, and as far as possible, 
contribute to their own support. Work and good con- 
duct should be the stepping stones to everything beyond 
a bare existence state of things. 

Necessarily, they would have to be supervised and 
visited ; and be under the authority of a responsible 
Department of the State, such as the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, who also might include the 
feeble-minded homes for those who have not committed 
crime. 
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3 April 1905. FORM FOR REPORT TO POLICE ON DISCHARGE FROM A LOCAL PRISON. 


PRISON. 


The prisoner 





who was convicted on the 
at 

of 

and sentenced to 


will be discharged from the above prison on the 








his intended address -being....... simon Seuetedl aod tmu apes Seiees ee ee 





{ hereby certify that the above prisoner is mentally deficient, and is not, in 


“Such additionto my opinion, a fit subject for ordinary penal discipline.* 
be made hereas will 
fully describe the 
prisoner’s condition. 





Medical Officer. 


Sir 


I am directed by the Prison Commissioners to transmit to you the above ~ 


report, and to request that if the person to whom it refers is aa brought before 
any Court you will be so good as S submit this document to such Court, before the 
case is dealt with, in order that the Magistrates may be made acquainted with the 
mental condition of the prisoner. 
I am, 
g Sir, 


The Your Obedient Servant, 





of Police, 
. Governor, 


- 


No.7 26, 








le ee 


ee ee 
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APPENDIX No. IL. 


Form to report to Directors of Convict (W.M.) when approaching the date for release on licence. (Ticket-of-Leave.) 


Gen. Reg. No. 





Criminal Case. 


No. 695 
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REPORT ON A CONVICT WHO IS CLASSED AS WEAK-MINDED. 





Name in full. 





Court 
Place Date 
Offence__ 
Sentence 


Pre. Cons. 





THE DIRECTORS, 


The above-named convict will be due for release on licence in the ordinary 


course On 





Reports from the Chaplain and Medical Officer are appended hereto, and the 
result of my enquiries as to the ability and willingness of the friends to receive the 
convict, and the prospect or otherwise of:the convict being able to earn his own 


living if released is as follows :— 


Notr.—The Report of the Chaplain and Medical Officer will follow that of the Governor 
on this paper. 


Z2 


Herbert 
Smalley, Esq., 
LSD: 





3 April 1905. 
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190 MINUTES OF 


3303. (Dr. Dunlop.) I will begin with the latter part 
of your statement, the first clause in Section 5, which 
reads: ‘‘ Feeble-minded persons drift into prison for 
want of attention in early life. Feeble-minded persons 
sometimes are sent to prison because there 1s no other 
place to compulsorily detain them.” That, of course, ig 
a very strong statement, but it is, nevertheless, the fact ; 
it is perfectly true ?—Yes, I think it is true. 


3304, What is more, it is closely borne out by a con- 
siderable number of the cases that you give in detail 2— 
Quite so. 

3305. I think it would be instructive to go over a 
few of these cases with you in support of that statement. 
In case No. 6, you have a man who is described as_par- 
tially demented, and.will in time probably need certifica- 
tion as insane, which means that he is practically 
insane now. He was sent for two months to prison with 
hard labour. From that case it is quite fair to assume 
that he was simply sent to prison for safe keeping ?— 
Yes, I think it is a fair assumption as far es the safe- 
keeping goes. 

3306. In case No. 10, a female on the verge of insanity, 
insubordinate and abusive, lodging in the open air, 
three months’ hard labour. That is another case sent to 
prison for safe keeping ?—Of course there are different 
views to be looked at inregard to the case. There is the 
medical aspect, and possibly the magistrate’s aspect, who 
sent her. 


3307. What do you suppose the magistrate’s position 
in the matter is. Why should he give such a tremendously 
long sentence as three months hard labour, for sleeping 
in the open air ?—She had had several shorter sentences 
for something of the same kind before. 


3308. They had no practical effect ?—That is true. 


3309. That is another case pointing to prison being 
used for the safe custody of the feeble-minded ?—Yes, 
I think sometimes such cases are sent in the hope that 
they may be certified in prison. 


3310. No. 16 is sleeping out, again—three months’ 
hard labour. ‘‘ Mentally deficient, not actually insane, 
but of low intellectual type.” That is another case 
palpably sent to prison for safe custody ?—Apparently, 
yes. 

3811. No. 17 begging, three months’ hard labour—“ has 
been in a lunatic asylum,” is the description ?—Yes. 


3312. Another case of a lunatic ?—Yes, a person of 
‘unsound mind, and possibly some might think the case 
certifiable as a Junatic. 


3313. No. 18—A weak-minded person, sentenced to 
three months’ hard labour for begging ?—Yes. 


3314. No. 23—*A male of low type; mental powers - 


undeveloped and very sluggish; his general conduct 
and manner are simple; his habits are lazy and untidy ”’ ; 
convicted as a rogue and vagabond, and sent to prison fer 
twelve months with hard labour ?—Yes. 


3315. Presumably another of the same ?—Yes. 


3316. No. 24—‘“Low type; intellect quite unde- 
‘veloped ”’—that means imbecile, does not it ?—Yes, I 
‘should imagine so. 


3317. “Sent to prison for twelve months as a rogue 
-and vagabond ” ?—Yes. 


3318. That is another case sent to prison for care as 
a weak-minded person ?—Yes. 


3319. No. 31—‘‘ Weak-minded ; has been frequently 
in Lunatic Asylum, and is at times liable to attacks of 
more or less excitement, when he becomes incoherent, 
restless, and noisy.” -That.is undoubtedly acase -of 
recurrent mania ?—Yes, and possibly certifiable at 
‘times. 


fm99On 


3320. Sent to prison for three months’ hard labour as 
a disorderly pauper ?7—Yes. 


3321. That case alone is sufficient to establish the fact 
that lunatics are sent to prison ?—I think so. ; 


Caso 36—‘* Weak-minded ; manner and habits 
of thought are childish and simple ; his reasoning powers 
are liraite’ ; he is usualiy weli conducted, but he is very 
indolent.” That is an imbecile, is not it ?—I should 
imagine so. 


332 a 


ale 


EVIDENCE : 


3323. Sent to prison for twelve months with hard — 
labour, as a rogue and vagabond ?—Yes. . 


3324. 39 and 40,42, 43, and 44 are similar cases ?—Yes. 


3325. I need not dilate on them. So that your state- 
ment that the defectives are sent to prison for want of 
any other place of safe custody is well supported by the 
facts which you give later on in the individual cases 7— 
Yes. 

3326. As regards the treatment of these weak-minded 
persons at the end of their sentences, you state in your 
evidence that this report to the police, Appendix No. I 
of the statement, (vide page 178) is, in plain English, 
useless ?—Yes. 


3327. It does not secure the care and detention for 
these people elsewhere, and they find their way back to 
prison ?—Quite so. 

3328. Could you give us some instances of that ?— 
All these forty-four cases that I have quoted have been 
previously reported to the police, so it has been 
ineffectual in those cases, at any rate. 


3329. The standing order. of the prisons lays down 
a method of procedure in the case of mentally defective © 
persons who are considered to ke certifiable, but their 
insanity is not very extreme, and there is no urgency, 
and that is that they may be certified within ten days of — 
the expiry of their sentence, and that-certificate with 
its order is equivalent to a certificate and an order 
for detention as a pauper lunatic when the sentence 
expires. I see by the last Annual Report of the Prison 
Commissioners that that procedure was only used thirty- 
two times, which shows that there was something not very 
satisfactory about it. Can you tell me what it is 2— 
Are you referring to the prisoner keing certified as a 
pauper, or-a-criminal lunatic?" * “7 





3330. I will give you the wording of the rule: “* When ~ 
the prisoner so certified is undergoing the sentence, and — 
is within ten days of the expiration of such sentence, — 
when the nature of the case is not urgent the Governcr — 


_will proceed under Section 7 of the Act, and bring the — 


case before a member of the Visiting Committee or some _ 
ofher Justice having jurisdiction, laying before him the — 
certificate and notice and request him to make an order 
for the prisoner’s detention as a pauper lunatic. The — 
Justice’s Order will take effect at the expiraticn of the — 
prisoner’s sentence”’?—I think thatis because the ordinary ~ 
cases will be certified as criminal lunatics. There is such ~ 
a short time to complete their sentence that-they think — 
it not worth while to make them criminal lunatics. They © 
become pauper lunatics. 


3331. Quite so, but I see that is only used thirty-two 
times out of all the prisoners that passed through England 
in the year 1903-4. Is there any fault with that ; is it 
an impracticable course to adopt ?—I do not know that — 
there is any fault with i*, the number 32 is 25% of the © 


whole number certified insane in the year. 


3332. Have you come across cases that have been — 
discharged a few days afterwards by the lccal authorities ? _ 
—No. : 


3333. Would you be in the way of hearing of them or 4 
not ?—No, I should not be in the way of hearing of those — 
cases. ’ 


3334. You are aware of the very wide powers of dis- — 
charge that asylum authorities have. They can discharge 
their lunatics unrecovered in certain cases, or call them 
recovered ?—Yes. Gg 


3335. In your experience do many of these discharged, — 


imperfectly recovered, lunatics find their way to prison ? 
—Certainly, I think some do. ; 


———-— ee 


e 
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3336. A large number ?—I would not like to say a 
large number—a certain number do. 7 


3337. Some of the cases you quote here ?—Yes. a 


3338. I dare say if you took the trouble to look for it 
you could find a good many more ?—Yes, we should find — 
a good many cases of lunatics or semi-lunatics who have 
been in asylums and discharged as recovered. “_ 


3339. And coming to prison within a few days of their — 
discharge in many cases ?—I should not like to say a few — 
days. Within a short period. 


3340. As regards the treatment of weak-minded per- 


sons in convict prisons, there is a very complete way of 
dealing with weak-minded convicts ?—Yes. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC, 


3341. Perfectly satisfactory; they are thoroughly 
well cared for and classified ?—Yes. 


3342. Would you give the same opinion as regards 
the treatment of weak-minded in ordinary prisons. Is 
there the same sort of classification and individual treat- 
ment ?—No, it is not so good in local prisons as it is in 
the convict prisons. 

3343. In local prisons the weak-minded persons are 
more or less treated the same as the ordinary prisoner ?— 
No, there are means of treating the weak-minded in the 
local prisons, though t’-ey are not so good as in the convict 
prisons. 

3344, Can you tell us what is done ?—The local pri- 
soner is placed in association in hospital if necessary. 
If not necessary to asociate, he is put in a cell 
contiguous to others of the same class. As _ far 
as possible they are under the continuous control 
of an officer or officers. They are dieted as the 
medical officer thinks fit. They are put to such 
untasked work as he thinks best for them. They are not 
punished for breach of prison discipline without the con- 
currence of the medical officer, and the record of each 
case is sent to the Prison Commissioners by the medical 
officer with his annual report. Especial instructions on 
discharge are taken. Those on discharge are reported 
to the police, and if possible they are handed over to the 
-eare of friends or to the workhouse authority, and if they 
are re-committed the report of the circumstance is sent 
to the Commissioners at once. 


3345. These instructions are fully carried out in the 
prisons, are they ?—They are carried out. 


3346. There is a point you draw attention to, that is, 
a much larger number of male weak-minded persons have 
bean reported than female weak-minded persons, in 
prison. What is your explanation of that ?—I think 
first of all, in prison the males are subjected to rather 
severer discipline than females, and consequently the 
medical officer cannot allow so many to pass for the 
ordinary discipline. Therefore it appears as if there 
were more males than females. I think that is the chief 
reason, I think also that it is possible a feeble-minded 
woman might be let off more easily than a feeble-minded 
man by the Courts. 


3347. Or ia other words, is it a fair assumption to take 
it that the averaze intelligence of the female habitué in 
a prison is lower than the average intelligence of the male 
habitué; they are more weak-minded, and the prison 
discipline is consequently softened to meet their require- 
ments 7—I do not think there is very much difference, 
as far.as I can see, between the number of male; and 
females weak-minded; nor that tie average intelligence 
i3 lower amongst the women. 


3348. It is a fact that there are more recidivist females 
than males, relatively. Once a woman goes to prison, 
the chances are she goes back, and back, and accumulates 
a large number of sentences; more than there is in the 
other sex ?—-I am not sure of that. 


3349. Can you tell me the number of persons in Eng- 
land with 100 previous convictions—the number of males 
and females ?—No, I could not. 


3350. Let us come to your suggestions. The first im- 
portant suggestion is the treatment of weak-minded 
children, which is doubtless all-important. The second 
heading refers to the weak-minded persons developing 
later in life, or discovered later in life. The first group of 
these you say generally are the congenitals escaping effi- 
cient treatment when they are young ?—Yes. 

3351. The next cases are the results of dissipation— 
insanity or weak-mindedness resulting from dissipation ? 
—Yes. 

3352. And the third group is proper .insanity in— 
completely recovered from ?—Yes. 


3353. These are the asylum cases ?—Yes. 


3354. They are a recruiting ground for these weak- 
minded delinquents, are they not ?—Yes. 


3355. From that suggestion, is it not very necessary 
indeed that the power of discharge of lunatics from ordi- 
nary asylums should be restricted—the absolute power 
at present possessed by Local Authorities and Asylum 
Stiperintendents should be interfered with ?—I should 
not like to say that. 


* 


Questions 3841 to 3377. 
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3356. You know they do not like prison cases; they 


Herbert 


are greatly disliked in asylums, is not that so ?—Yes, Sinalley,Esq. 
M.D. 


they are very troublesome cases. 





3357. They will do their level best to get rid of them? 3 April 1905 5. 


—I am not prepared to say they discharge the prison 
lunatic more freely than they would discharge the non- 
prison lunatic. 


3358. Perhaps you do not follow up the cases after- 
wards ?—One only seeS our own men and women come 
back. 


3359. The compulsory detention of these weak-minded 
persons you think all-important ?—Yes. 


3360. And indefinite detention, so long as they remain 
weak-minded ?—Yes, but I think there is a possibility 
that some might be sorted out after a time and let out on 
a licence under the supervision of an appointed guardian 
who should be responsible for them, and to whom they 
should report themselves frequently. The guardian him- 
se f reporting periodically of the doings of the individual, 
to the central authority, whoever that my be, who has 
jurisdiction of the Feeb'e-minded Homes and Colonies. 

3361. In fact, in a manner comparable to the condi- 
tional liberation of a criminal lunatic ?—Yes, quite so. 

3362. But detention and guardianship are essential ?— 
Yes. 

3363. And the present prison treatment is perfectly 
useless ?—Quite. 

3364. You make the remark, or infer, that these reports 
to the police refer to uncertifiable lunatics—zases that 
have not been certified ?—Yes. 

3365. Because they are uncertifiable ?—Yes. 

3366. Have you compared the terms of that certificate 
with the terms of an ordinary lunacy certificate ?—No, 
I cannot say I have, although I beans I drew it out 
myself. 

3367. The terms of the report are a great deal stronger 
than a lunacy certificate—it includes all there is in a 
lunacy certificate and something over and above ?—I dare 
say it does. 

3368. So that every person who can be reported upon 


is a really certifiable lunatic ?—There is such a very great. 


deal of difference in what people view as feeble-minded- 
ness ; 
insane under present conditions some people that we 
now certify as feeble-minded. 


3369. What is the general understanding in the prison 


service, what is the sort of test for insanity ?—It is left. 


to the medical officer to judge. 


3370. Is there any standard ?—No, it is left entirely 


to his judgment. 

3371. The lunacy certificate is exceedingly compre- 
hensive—‘‘ unsound mind and requiring care and treat- 
ment.’ Is that in practice added to? Is simple unsound- 


ness of mind considered sufficient or is anything further- 


requisite ?—No, I think he would view it much in the 
same way. Of course our medical officers find great 


difficulty in certifying what may be called quasi cases- 


because they know from: practical experience that in a 
short time they are let out again from the lunatic asylum ; 
therefore it seems to be no good, to do so. 


3372. That is the point I wanted. They donot certify 
them knowing that they would be discharged shortly 


afterwards and it is a waste of trouble ?—I do not know: 
that that would apply to all the cases but some of them,. 
at any rate. 


3373. (Mr. Burden.) Among the class of prisoners you 
term feeble-minded J suppose you would include a great’ 
number of so-called habitual drunkards ?—Yes. 


3374. Many of such persons are constantly committed 
to Holloway from the London Courts ?—Yes. 


3375. Are you of opinion that a fair proportion of 
these cases are born feeble-minded ?—I am. 


3376. And that their drunkenness is merely evidence 
of such feeble-mindedness ?—Exactly. 


3377. I suppose you would know many persons who 
are repeatedly committed to prison for short sentences 
during many years ?—Yes, we have some celebrated 
people at Holloway. 


personally I do not think I should certify as. 
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3378. During those years in and out of prison have 
you been able to watch any cases individually ?—Not 
very much, personally, because nearly all my prison 
service was done amongst convicts. 

3379. So you would be unable to say during the years 
past whether the mental condition has improved or 
deteriorated ?—I think there is no question about its 
deterioration. 


3380. As years pass they ae worse ?—As years pass 
they get worse. 

3381. Then you agree that these short prison sentences 
invariably result, not in improvement, but rather in still 
further mental deterioration ?7—It does not affect them 
one single bit as far as their drinking goes—the imprison- 
ment does not. 


3382. But their drinking affects their mental condition ; 
or rather their mental condition gets worse, and they 
drink still more ?—Yes, they get as much as they can ; 
I do not know whether they can drink much more. 


3383. Are you of opinion that the constant sentencing 
of these people to short terms of imprisonment is of 
no value at all ?—No value. 


3384. May I take it that it is your opinion with regard 
to these feeble-minded habituals, if they were tackled 
earlier, I mean years before they are generally taken in 
hand, there would be more hope of reforming them ?— 
Undoubtedly; I think these younz weak-minded persons 


are just as easily influenced for good as for evil. Many 
of them go in the direction of least resistance. People 
around them are drinking, therefore they drink. If the 


people around them did not drink, they would not drink. 


3385. Have you any idea how many such cases go 
through Holloway in the course of a year ?—No, but 
Dr. Griffiths would be able to tell you, I should imagine. 


3386. Are these cases generally speaking troublesome 
people to deal with ?—Very often they are. 


3387. The Inebriates Act of 1898 has been in force some 
five or six years and many people have been sentenced 
especially under that. I am informed that the number 
of London cases alone at present under detention is nearly 
400. Has there been any appreciable diminution of the 
misconduct in the prison during .that period ?—I think 
there has slightly; more especially noticeable at 
Holloway. 


3288. Can I take that just a little further, and ask 
you whether you think that has been so the last six or 
twelve months, more than during the previous period ?— 
No, I could not say that. One thing I noticed not long 
ago at Holloway: a woman who had been sentenced 


for three years in an inebriate home—I donot know how: 


long she had been in, but she had been out on license— 
has been back at Holloway on two or three occasions, 
but they tell me her condition is not nearly so bad as it 
was prior to her going to the inebriate home. Although 
she has come in for drunkenness, yet she has not been 
so refractory, and not been so violent or destructive. 


3389. Then the law has been beneficial both to the 
prisoner and the prison; it has made the prison more 
easy to manage ?—Yes, and there is no doubt it haselimi- 
nated some few of the very chronic cases who were 
fo:merly always, or more or less always, in priscn. 


3390. Then you think that the treatment of these 
feeble-minded drunken women, otherwise than in prison, 
besides benefiting them improves the conduct of the 
prisons in the end ?—It has, 


3391. I need not ask you whether you consider a prison 
a proper place for these persons ; you would say not 7— 
No, it is not. 


3392. Many of these feeble-minded, especially the 
habitual drunkard feeble-minded that are sent to 
Holloway are sent for attempted suicide on remand or 
after sentence, are they not ?—Many women are sent to 
Holloway for attempted suicide who are chronic 
alcohclies, 


3393. I think I have been told that about 2,000 cases a 
year in London alone are dealt with by the police, but 
that a very much smaller number get sent on remand to 
prison 7—L do not know. An enormous number of 
attempted suicides are sezit to Holloway every year. 
228 women were remanded in London, for the year 
ended 31:t March, 1904, : 


3394. Do you think it would be true that while there 
are more than 2,000 attempted suicides in London in the © 
course of twelve months, only some eighty or ninety are 
eventually dealt with by being sent to prison or reforma- 
tories ?—No, I cannot say. 


3395. Do you think that sending an attempted suicide 
to prison for a fortnight or three weeks is of any use ?—It 
gets her or him sober, but beyond that I do not knew 
that is is of much use. 


3396. It does not remove the cause of the attempted — 
suicide ?—It might, if it is aleoholic, to some extent. 
































3397. Supposing the person began to drink again ? 
That is another thing. 


3398. Do you think these itiated suicides are 
offences per se which should be punished, or do you think 
they are due to some other cause ?—I think some other 
course would probably be more beneficial than sending 
them to prison. 


3399. They are more likely to recover and less tikes } 
to come back again ?—You see in many of these cares 
imprisonment is no new thing to them ; they do not mind 
prison, . a 


3400. Perhaps, you think that more suicide cases might 
be sent by magistrates to Sessions and then dealt with 
at Sessions by being sent to inebriate reformatories cr 
some similar institution ?—Quite so. 


3401. Now a question, on rather a different point. 
You, of course, agree that all feeble-minded perscns 
now detained in prison are a constant expense to the 
country—that goes without saying ?—Yes, I think that 
is one of the arguments for dealing with them in other 
ways. 
’ 3402. Generally speaking, that expense, so far as. 
police are concerned, falls on the counties in the pro- 
vinces, but elsewhere in London ?—Yes. ie 


3403. The remainder of the cost falls on the Crown * sie 
——= Vege 
3404. If those cases were to be dealt with, thee 
than by imprisonment, in new institutions established, i 
would not cause an entirely new expenditure, but Bie | : 
would mean a transfer of expenditure 2—Yes. 


3405. Have you formed any opinion as to how shell 
new institutions should be called into existence ?—I do 
not quite understand. Do you mean what author 
they should be under ? 


3406. In the first place would you have them ealledi 
into existence by philanthropic bodies or by the local 
authorities, county councils, or would you have them 
called into existence by the Crown, as the prisons ?—I 
think that with regard to those that come from priscn 
the institution should be under the control of the Crom 
and not under the local authorities. 


3407. As regards the non-prisoner ?—Then I think 
that might come on to the county rates, locally a 
you may say. 


3408. You would have two kinds ?—I would. 4 


3409. Similar to the institutions under the Inebriate 
Act, the State reformatory and the Certified reformatory ? 
—Ye3. 

3410. Would you have some central authority similar 
to that we have under the Inebriates Act at this moment ? 
—Certainly, they would have to be inspected, and Placed 
under some control. 


3411. What body would you place that inapeciial 
with ?—I think for the prison, or what we might call the 
criminal homes, the Home Office would be the proper 
authority. There is the Local Government Board to 
consider, but as these cases might not all be paupers, 
the Local Government Board would be dealing with 
peop'e who are not usually under their jurisdiction. i 


3412. May we take it you think that both should be 
placed under the Home Office inspection ?—For matter 
of convenience that may be, and for economy it might 
be a very good thing to have them all under the Home 
Office, but I think the children ought really to come 
under the education authorit;, while they are under 
school age. 


he 


{ 


3413. Would not that be somewhat inconveniendie 


' it involves having two inspecting authorities ?—The — 
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London School Board have Homes and schools for 
physically defective children now; why should not 
they have Homes for mental defectives ?: 


3414. And so place them under the school authority ? 
—Yes. 

3415. The difficulty seems to me to be that there would 
then be two authorities dealing with the same thing ?— 
I do not see how you are to get out of that. 


3416. (Dr. Needham.) You describe at pages 1 and 2 of 
your statement the arrangements prevailing at Park- 
hurst with reference to weak-minded prisoners. Are 
you satisfied with them, or would you like to see them 
modified or extended ?—I think the arrangements at 
Parkhurst are very good for these weak-minded. They 
would be better in an absolutely separate establishment 
possibly, than in a convict prison. 


3417. Then I gather that you are not quite satisfied 
withit ? You would not be willing to extend the practice 
at Parkhurst to other prisons throughout the country 
wherever these weak-minded, people are ?—I do not see 
how you can. We tried to group the weak-minded 
local prisoners in centres some years ago, and we found 
it was impracticable. The majority are in prison for 
ouly short periods, and whilst the necessary enquiries 
and arrangements are being made the greater part of 
their imprisonment has passed and the date of their dis- 
charge approaches. Unless you have longer or indeter- 
minate sentences for thece percons, I fear grouping them 
in sufficient» numbers to warrant starting any such 
system as we have with the convicts at Parkhurst is out 

of the question. 

3418. I take it that you think the system at Parkhurst 
is good in the absence of a better system which might be 
devised. For instance, I mean -you obviously would 
prefer to see these people treated all together at a separate 
place or places ?—Yes, I think to, separate them from 
prison altogether would be the best» system, but. the 
present arrangement answers very well practically. 


3419. You would not send some of these people who 
are brought before magistrates, and so on, to prison at 
all ?—No. ‘ 

3420. You would have some means of sending them to 
some other institution ?—If you set up feeble-minded 
homes they. might be sent straight from Court to those 
homes, - 

3421. What do you understand by “‘ Feeble-minded 
Homes*’ ? Do you mean colonies ?—Yes, places where 
they could be compulsorily detained and: employed ; and 
if they are to be detained. for any length.of time, where 
a certain. amount, of recreation and, amusement could be 
allowed. A kind of halfway house. between.a prison and 
a lunatic asylum. 

3422. Would you have this class of institution estab- 
lished throughout the country in centres ?—Yes. 


3423. Would you send to them both the people who 
have been accused without having been convicted of 
crimes, who are weak-minded, and the people who have 
been both:accused and convicted and are weak-minded ? 
—Yes, [thinkso. . think they might go to what wemight 
call the criminal homes. 

_ 3424. You would remove them from prison as well as 
from the Police Courts ?—Yes. Also some cases might 
be sent from lunatic asylums if they felt they were re- 
covering but were not quite fit for discharge. 


3425. What class. would you propose to send. from 

lunatic asylums ?—Those.that.had been sent.from prison 
_to an asylum. 

3426.. Only. those who had. been. sent. as criminals,?— 
Or those that had a criminal history. 

3427. It would be alittle difficult, would. not it, to 
send ordinary lunatics who are.often troublesome, to 
these places. Would not you stamp them with the stamp 
of criminality ?—I would not send them unless they 
belonged to the criminal classes, and there was a history 
of their having been in prison previously. 

3428. How long would .you send. these. people . for: 
Do you think that power should be given to detain them 

-indeterminately ?—I think in the first instance it might 
_be for a certain length of time. At the end of that time 
their case should be reconsidered and settled according 
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to circumstances. In many cases the detention would 
be for life. 


3429. In whom would you place the power. of fixing 
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certificate of medical men and a magistrate in the same 
way as you have in regard to lunatics. 


3430. You would. simply have them detained on the 
certificate as people are now detained in lunatic asylums, 
and are not discharged unless, they. recover ?—Quite 
so. 

3431. The ultimate decision upon that point I suppose 
you would leave with the Home Office ?—Exactly. 


3432. (Mrs: Pinsent.) You are speaking on page 173. of 
the commercial value of the work of the feeble-minded, 
and saying it is difficult to estimate it at present, can you 
tell me at all what amount of supervision is necessary in 
the farm work which you speak of on page 173—how 
many officers and how many workers ?—Sixty-seven of 
the weak-minded class. are employed at hard work and 
fifteen of the same category at light wcrk, or a total of 
cighty-two, on the market. garden under the super- 
vision of eight officers. Altogether we have e!even 
officers supervising the weak-minded class. 

3433. In the case of ordinary feeble-minded people 
who are not prisoners, and who perhaps would have been 
trained some years in a colony, do you think it would 


_ work out at less ?—A great deal. 


3434. Can you compare at all the day’s work of the 
feeble-minded man with the ordinary man’s day’s work. 
Is it very much less, or in some circumstances would it be 
nearly equal ?—Quite equal in many cases. 


3435. If properly trained ?—Yes, I think many of the 
weak-minded at Parkhurst.are doing quite as good, or 
better, work than many of the ordinary convicts. 


3436. Especially out-door work—farm work and garden. 
work ?—Yes, quite so. 

3437. With regard. to the treatment of the feeble- 
minded in local prisons, when the sentence is a very short. 
one is there time to recognise the feeble-mindedness ? 
—No, very often there is not- 


3438. Do you know whether there are any means of 
ascertaining where the prisoner had been educated, with. 
a view to seeing whether he has been educated in a class 
for the mentally defective or not. Would it not berather 
an assistance to the magistrate and prison doctor if they 
knew the educational history of the prisoner with whom. 
they were dealing?—Very much, as far as convicts go, but 
with these local prisoners there is no time. They are in 


for a week, ten days, or a month, and you have not time 
to get any information, beyond. what the prisoner tells. 


you himself. 

3439. That is the great. difficulty in the work which 
comes under my own experience. I find that the child 
who has been educated in a special class comes up. before: 
the magistrate not infrequently, and is fined or sent to 
prison without. the magistrate or the court having the 
faintest. notion that. the child is mentally deficient ?— 
Quite so. 

3440... Have you anything to suggest to remedy that ? 
Is there any way of bringing the facts before the Court ?— 
No, I do not see how that is to be done. Itisa question 
If they know that the 
person has been educated in a Special Class or Home,. 
they might mention it. 

3441. It is not one of the things that the magistrate asks: 
for as a rule ?—No, I think not. 

3442. In your opinion it certainly. should be ?—It: 
would be.a material help to the people who have to deal. 
with them later on. 

3443. I fancy that in other countries, in Germany. for 
instance, (I dare say Dr. Hichholz will be able to tell us 
later on) there is some method by which the police place 
information in the hands, of the court. It seemsa great 
pity it could not be done in England ?—Yes; the report 
we send to the police that the prisoner has been considered 
as feeble-minded, the police present to the magistrate 
very often. 

3444. On the second conviction. ?—On.the second con- 
viction. But they go across the river or into another 
county, and they are in another district of police, and 
there they know nothing at all about it. 
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3445. Supposing we have that evidence before us, and 
we know that one of these children educated in a class for 
the mentally deficient has had one or two convictions, 
would not you take that as sufficient evidence that they 
are not able to take ordinary care of themselves, and at 
once transfer them to a colony for the feeble-minded ?— 
Yes, I think those are the cases that should be sent there. 


3446. With regard to the question of males and females, 
is it not the fact that there are more mentally deficient 
males than females ?—I do not know that. 


3447. I think it is so, with regard to the special 
classes. If there are more boys than girls in the special 
classes, there would be naturally more men than women 
among the adult feeble-minded ?—People might be more 
anxious to deal with the boys as having to earn their own 
living, in the hope of getting something out of them, than 
they would with girls. I think the boy is more looked 
after than the girl as a rule. 


3448. (Mr. Byrne.) The existence of these feeble- 
minded people and their constantly going in and out of 
prisons is a great evil. Do you think it is an evil great 
enough to make it worth while to have them identified 
by the police as the more serious criminals are. They 
are not finger-printed are they ?—No, unless sentenced 
to more than onemonth, or unless the police ask for it to 
be done. In the convict prisons all the feeble-minded 
are finger-printed, because all the convicts are finger- 
printed. 


3449. But the feeble-minded who go in and out of the 
local prisons are not ?—Not necessarily. 


3450. The numbers of them are not excessive according 
to your statement—itis nota very largenumber. Would 
you recommend that they should be finger-printed for 
the purpose of future identification ?—Yes, I think it 
would be a good thing. 


3451. You think the evil is sufficiently great to justify 
that and that it would not be a difficult task ?—I do not 
see why you should not finger-print them, at all. 


3452. Do you think it is worth while doing ?—Yes, I do. 


3453. The Home Secretary could do it to-morrow by 
a stroke of the pen ?—Yes. 


3454. And would no doubt do it on the reeommendation 
of the prison authorities ?—Yes. 


3455. It would be both useful for preventing the evils 
which Mrs. Pinsent referred to, and for eventually giving 
us some idea of the number of these people, would not it ? 
—Yes, it would. 


3456. As regards the numbers of feeble-minded which 
you givé us at page 175,1I presume from the proportion 
which you give us there, we could not draw any useful 
inferencé as to the number of feeble-minded among the 
population at large ?—No, nor can you take it exactly 
as the feeble-minded in prisons. These cases that I have 
given you are feeble-minded, and in addition are unfit 
for the ordinary penal discipline in prison. There are 
many who are feeble-minded but who are treated as 
ordinary prisoners, 


3457. So that as a matter of fact when you receive the 
opinion of the medical officers of the receptions from the 
Ist December last, that would probably show a very 
much higher proportion of feeble-minded than the existing ? 
—I have got three months’ returns in and it works out 
practically at 3 per cent., both for males and for females. 


3458. That is twenty times as much ?—Yes. 


3459. The number then instead of being 330 or 340 
would be a few thousands ?—Quite so. I have the re- 
turn here for three months. We received 45,297 
males, and 11,488 females. Of those 1,314 males and 
333 females were feeble-minded, which works out 
practically at 3 per cent. for both sexes, 


oar On the ees of the figures on page 5, that 
would mean instead of 300 or 400 in the co f th 
6,000 or 7,000 ?—Yes. mitra 


3461. Just a question on the point Mr. Burden was 
pote ae What would you recommend as the cen- 
tral authority ? You said you approved of the syst 
adopted under the Inebriates’ Act ?—Yes, re 

3462. That is local authorities should haye the power 
to do it, and philanthropic associations certified by the 
Secretary of State should have power to do it. You are 


aware, are you not, of the slowness with which the In- 
ebriates Act came into operation. It was some time ke- 
fore the local authorities awoke to the desirability of 
taking steps in this matter ?—Yes. 

3463. Do you think a similar backwardness might be 
expected if the feeble-minded class were proposed to be 
dealt with under a similar system ?—As far as our cases 
were concerned, the action would be taken by the prison 
authorities ; therefore, the magistrates would not have 
anything to say to it, so you could get hold of those cases 
at once. 

3464. But if a State Feeble-minded Institution were 
established for all the persons to be sent to a feeble- 
minded institution from prisons, would you get many 
people who really need not be kept under State super- 
vision—people perfectly harmless and well-behaved who 
might be left to the discipline of a voluntary institution ? 
—They had come from prison ; they had not been very 
harmless in the first instance. 


3465. Will you tell us what has been the chief utility 
and function of the State inebriate reformatories. In 
what do they differ from the certified and what has keen 
their chief use ?—Their chief use has been in taking the 
refractory cases to enable the certified reformatories t 
get along. 


3466. In your opinion, without the State inebriate re- 
formatories the great work carried on in the certified 
reformatories could not have been carried on ?--The 
refractory cases would have had-to be discharged, 
which would have put a premium on misconduct, other- 
wise there would have been a great risk of the scheme 
breaking down I think. 


3467. Or get them sent to prison on the same old 
futile series of short sentences as before ?—Quite so. 


3468. Would not something like that happen if the 
feeble-minded were dealt with on the same lines ? Would 
it not be found that the State reformatory would gradu- 
ally tend to be the place for the reception of the refrac- 
tory and dangerous, and those requiring close custody 
The point of my question is this: Why should the State | 
keep at its own expense, and for a permanency, people 


whom we really now recognise as not being in essence 


criminals, but feeble-minded, and consequently to be 
dealt with as paupers of other descriptions are, under 
local government ?—It is for the protection of the indi- 
vidual and society generally, to prevent them doing more 
harm, that you detain them. 


3469. If you met that object then, do you see 
any reason why they should not be thrown on to the 
local rates, or partially, at any rate? I presume you 
mean that the State should pay the whole maintenance 
of those in the State reformatories.?—I do. For this 
class of prisoner is so very; nomadic that it would be 
extremely difficult to find the parish or district to whic 
they shou:d properly belong. 


3470. So you think it is the duty of the State as regards 
the prisoners ?—Yes. 


3471. As regards the nature of these Homes or colonies, 
or whatever they are called, would you see any objection 
to having—I will not say within the walls—within the 
precincts of the same institution, accommodation for 
different classes of feeble-minded people and some sane 
epileptics ? They would be benefited by work in the 
open fields, and they could be kept under, more or less, 
the same roof ?—I think as far as adults are concerned 
there is no objection to having-epileptics, but I do not 
think that feeble-minded children should be with epilep- 
tics, unless they are mentally deficient themselves. 


3472. But these institutions that you are speaking of 
are composed entirely of adults ?—Yes, I see no objection 
to having epileptics. 

3473. It would tend to economy to have institutions 
on a fairly large scale ?—Yes. 


3474. Epileptics have to be dealt with. They come 
within the scope of this enquiry, and we all know that 
the accommodation in the country is deficient. It 
would be convenient, would it not ?—Quite, as long 
as you do not make your institutions too large. 


3475. What advice would you give us on the question 
of the size of the institutions ?—I think anything over 
1,000 becomes unwieldy, and cases cannot get the indi- 
vidual attention of the superintendent and chief offieers. 
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But for economy, whilst still preserving personal super- 
vision, I think the number might be between 800 and 
1,000. 


3476. You have told us that you know of cases coming 

into prison who have been, in the intervals of their prison 
sentence, in and out of asylums, once, at any rate, if not 
oftener ; consequently some of the people who are in 
the asylums, and are discharged therefrom, are persons 
coming within the scope of your evidence; they are 
the feeble-minded of whom you are speaking. Would 
you think it desirable that the discharge of such persons 
from asylums should be restricted in any way. Suppos- 
ing your feeble-minded people were identified, they 
left prison, and they then got into an asylum, would 
you think it unreasonable that the usual law enabling 
that person to be discharged from an asylum should 
fail to be applied to such a man and that he should not 
be allowed to be discharged unless the Government 
or some other authority were satisfied that he was fit 
to go into freedom, and ought not rather to go into a 
colony ?—Yes, I think that would be feasible. 


3477. For these cases, when you can identify them, 
the existing law should be altered ?—Yes. 


3478. I do not know that this comes within the scope 
ofourinquiry, but I should like to ask this : in the prisons, 
I suppose, you occasionally get a good many people who 
come in as the result of a drunken brawl ; suffering from 
alcoholic mania when they do come in ?—Yes, we get 
a good many, and a good many who afterwards have 
delirium tremens. 


3479. They get better I suppose through the temper- 
ance and the rest of prison life, and they go out again ? 
—Yes. 


3480. Are many of those people when they do not 
have these drunken bouts good hardworking honest 
people, or are they all degenerates ?—They are not all 
degenerates. 

3481. Some of them are good ordinary working people 
who have occasional drinking bouts ?—Or habitual 
offenders. 


3482. Arethere many who for what you might call nine- 


tenths or seven-tenths of their life are decent working 
people who maintain themselves and their family and 
have drinking bouts, or are there practically none of 
that class ?—I think there are a few. 


3483. With respect to that few, do you think it would 
be a good change of the law to make it a special offence 
that they should constantly make themselves a burden 
to the public by having these drunken outbreaks. Would 
you like that offence, for instance, to be added to the 
schedule of the Inebriates Act so that they might be 
sent to a reformatory if they did it three times in one 
year, say ?—Certainly I think it would be a good thing 
to enlarge the scope in that way. 


3484. (Mr. Greene.) Are there many prisoners coming 
in who seem to be obviously idiots ?—There are a few. 
When you say “ idiots,’? I suppose you mean feeble- 
minded. 

3485. I mean those whom, almost without speaking 
to them, you could tell were vacant-minded ?—Yes, a 
certain number. 


3486. What is done with them? Are they kept in 
prison ?—They are kept in prison for the sentence, but 
treated under special rules. 


3487. Do they seem to you to understand the position 
in which they are placed, and why they are there? Have 
they minds enough to comprehend the nature of the 
treatment to which they are subjected ?—No, some of 
them have not. 


3488. Is there any way of getting rid of such people 
before their sentence is served ?—If the medical officer 
thought the imprisonment was acting injuriously 
upon them, he could report and recommend their 
discharge. 

3489. Is that often done in such cases as I have been 
talking about, of people who are obviously unable to 
appreciate the position in which they are placed ?— 
Not often. 


_ 3490. Do persons who are feeble-minded work usually 
in association, or are they separated ?—The convicts, if 
fit, work in association. For the local feeble-minded it is 
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what you might call half and half, they work by them- 


Herbert 


selves with the cell door open and under the immediate Smatley Teg. 


supervision of an officer. 


3491. Are there many of them so feeble-minded that 
they cannot express their desires for liberation, or to see 
their friends or to obtain remission of rules, or anything 
of that kind ?—Very few. 


3492. Does not it strike you it would be more humane 
to prevent their being put in prison ?—Certainly. 


3493. With regard to punishment, how are the feeble- 
minded and imbeciles punished in prisons ?—No feeble 
minded persons, when they are certified as such by the 
Medical Officer, can be punished without the concurrence 
of the Medical Officer. 


3494. Not punished in any way ?—No. They cannot 
have their marks taken away, nor forfeit privileges of 
any, kind without the concurrence of the Medical Officer 
and the Governor. AJl punishment, of course, is inflicted 
by the Governor. 

3495. But the Medical Officer has equal jurisdiction 
with the Governor ?—Well, they talk it over. If the 
medical officer thinks it is inadvisable to punish he 
recommends the report being cancelled. 

3486. What kind of punishment is administered to 
these poor helpless imbeciles ?—Practically none, in 
local prisons. 

3497. Do they commit offences often, or are they toa 
feeble to do that ?—Well, some of them are violent and 
so on, but I do not think their offences are many ; not 
in local prisons. 


3498. In convict prisons ; I am talking of feeble-minded 
and what we should call lunatic ?—The feeble-minded 
under the prison régime do not incur many reports 
either in convict or local prisons. 


3499. Reports to whom—to the governor—the warders 
do not complain of them, you mean ?—They do not 
commit themselves sufficiently for the warders to report 
them to the governor. 


3500. Do they get specially spoken to or specially 
visited by inspectors or visiting justices; is special 
attention given to them ?—In the local prisons, no. In 
the convict prisons I suppose the Board of Visitors, 
Directors, and Inspestors do see them more often than 
the others, because they are the kind of people who very 
often ask to see everybody who comes to the prison. 
For instance, I pay a visit to the convict prison once 
in six months and out of our weak-minded I see a good 
many. They are always wanting to see every one; they 
put their names down to sce me. 

3501. They are able to do that ?—Yes, 


3502. Does prison treatment produce either lunacy 
or feeble-mindedness ?—No. I am not prepared to 
admit that. 
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3503. (Mr. Dickinson.) You say so in V, (3.) ?—Pos- Wide 
sibly it may add to it, but I do not say it would produce page 177, 
it. col, 1. 


3504. (Mr. Greene.) It is commonly supposed outside 
that long terms of imprisonment would, such as two 
years’ hard labour—that the prisoner’s mental condition 
obviously permanently deteriorates ?—I do not accept 
that at all. 


3505. Is there any communication made from one 
jail to another with reference to the state of mind of a 
prisoner who has, perhaps, served a term in one jail and 
then goes on to some other jail ?—In the case of convicts, 
if he has been classed as weak-minded on one occasion 
he would be known to have been so classed in any future 
sentence of penal servitude, but among local prisons it 
would not be known unless the medical officer receiving 
has reason to believe that the prisoner was formerly at 
another prison and writes and enquires. 


3506. It is a matter of special inquiry, and the in- 
quiries would only be made if there was a specially active 
medical officer ?—Yes. 


3507. Could you make any suggestion upon that as to 
better means of passing knowledge from one local prison 
to another, so that the prisoner, if he did get in a second 
time, should be treated much as he was in the first 
sentence 7—No, I do not thinkI can. Itisa very difficult 
thing. They are in for sucha short time that it is not 
feasible. 
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3508. In the cases of the feeble-minded, are most of the 


offences for which they are committed offences of a sort 
which brings them in only for short sentences ?—Yes, 
many of them. You see, begging and drunkenness, on 
page 176, loom very large. 


2509. But of all the cases that you have'enumerated on 
page 176, there are very few—I think only two seem to be 
assize cases, and these are murder and carnal know- 
ledge—the others are all trivial cases ?—Yes. 


3510. (Dr. Dunlop.) In the paragraph below you have 
fraud, arson, sending threatening letter, sacrilege, living 
on prostitute and so on ?—They are single cases. 


3511. (Mr. Greene.) Arson and sacrilege and the last 
one are the only three that are.assize cases. ‘‘ Threaten- 
ing letter” would be. Have you given us any Table 
showing the number of those undergoing penal servitude ? 
—Yes, on page 181. 


3512. You use the phrase ‘‘ weak-minded convict in 
Parkhurst.”? We should not find them in any other 
penal convict establishments ?—No, all weak-minded 
convicts are collected at. Parkhurst. 


3513. So this is an exhaustive list, it shows all that 
there were ?—Yes. ; 


3514. (Dr. Donkin.) With regard to the return which 
you mentioned that you have got in the last three months 
which showed something under 3 per cent. of feeble- 
minded in the prisons (feeble-minded according to the 
description of feeble-mindedness in the letter which you 
sent out, that is, of such low intelligence as to 
justify their being regarded as feeble-minded at a very 
ea:ly age), is it your opinion that this computation is 
above or below what the probable number really is? 
As you know, it is the average of the opinions of fifty 
medical men ?—There is a considerable difference of 
opinion from the prisons. Some give a much higher 
percentage than others, but I think that 3 per cent. is 
rather a low computation. 


3515. From your experience would you think it likely, 
or not, that the shortness of time in a large number of 
these sentences and the fact that it is impossible to spend 
a very long time in getting up the answer to this inquiry, 
makes it much more probable that a good many would be 
left out, than that the percentage is at all above the 
amount ?—Yes, that isso. I think, at any rate, amongst 
the shorter sentenced prisoners, those classed as weak- 
minded generally present positive or palpable evidence of 
their mental state; when the defect is less obvious in a 
short interview, unless there are circumstances to call 
special attention to them, they may be missed. 


3516. Therefore it may be taken as far as the three 
months’ return goes, that it does not follow that we have 
got at the maximum of feeble-minded people in prison in 
three months. On page 177, by the “possibility of 
increasing mental defect by being in prison,’ I take 
it that you mean that if there is any reason at all for 
putting mentally deficient people in appropriate circum- 
stances for care and protection, and, if possible, improve- 
ment, it is perfectly obvious that they could not be ex- 


‘pected to do so wellina prison. Thatis what you mean ? 


—That is what I mean. 


3517. It is quite clear prison cannot be the best place 
for improving originally mentally defective persons?— 
May I read you my note upon this. Isay ‘Though efforts 
as I have indicated are made to minimise the danger 
of any harm accruing to the individual, it is quite con- 
ceivable that in certain cases imprisonment is detrimental. 
I cannot point to any actual fact or individual case to 
prove this. At any rate there are no means or oppor- 
tunities of improving their mental condition beyond 
what can be affected indirectly by improving them a 
little physically by means of the good food, general 
good hygiene of the place, and by the absence of the 
hustling and bustling to which they are too often sub- 
jected when in the outside world. In the local prisons 
they are in for very short periods, and though these may 
be frequently repeated, any little good effect is counter- 
acted by their return in the ixttervals to their original 
environment between the sentences. This, of course, 
does not apply to the convict who is in custody for at 
least two years and three months, but here all the ill has 
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been wrought ; he is hardened in vice, and not so amen- 
able—the time has gone by when he can be improved 
much. Still, on the other hand, there are a few convicts 
who are better on discharge, being less mulish and 
stubborn.”’ 


3518. With regard to the cases that are not certified, 
and generally said not to be certifiable, the prisoaers 
regarded by the medical officers as insane (and we know 
that many of these are sent back as sane) many are 
not certified by the doctors because they know they would 
soon inevitably be sent out as sane. Is it more often 
that this result would take place in prisons than with 
people who are non-prisoners? In other words the same 
difficulty might occur in other classes of cases ; medical 
men would decline to certify because they know that 
suitable places of detention are not available ?—Yes, 
I think so. 


3519. It is not contined to prisons ?—No, I think not. 


3520. In your experience, there is what one may call 
a prejudice in lunatic asylums among the superinten- 
dents, against prisoners. They are more likely to find 
that sanity begins when the sentence ends than other 
people are ?—I think so; they think prison is the 
place for them. 


3521. (Mr. Dickinson.) I should like to bring out one Vid, 
or two things from Appendix 3 to your. statement. page 
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mitted to a local prison during the six months ended 
30th September, 1904, who had been reported to the police 
on discharge on a previous sentence as mentally deficient 
and unfit for ordinary penal discipline.” Is this complete ? 
—I cannot say it is a complete list. I hoped to give a 
history of each individual case, but there was a difficulty 
in getting former convictions, and also when the 
prisoner was reported to the police. We have not started 


this régime of reporting very long, and at some of the — 


prisons they seem to have been at a loss about it. 


3522. So far as the individual prisons are concerned, it 
is complete. For instance, I find that of these forty-four 
cases, twelve are sent in from London prisons, ten from 
Wakefield, four from Manchester, five from Lancaster, 


five from Bristol, and the other eight are scattered about. — 
May we take it as a fact that so far as Wakefield is con- | 


cerned, ten is the total number of cases that have come 
within your cognisance ?—Yes, I think you may take it 
as comp'ete from Wakefield. That is, those were all the 
cases they had at Wakefield during that period. 


3523. Those are cases that have come in during that 
period at Wakefield—prison cases that had been pre- 
viously reported as being of deficient intellect ?—Yes.  - 


2524. And also previously committed. They had all 
been previously committed ; it is not on one occasion 1— 
All previously convicted. 


3525. Also certified as being feeble-minded ?—Yes. 
3526. Would that apply also to the twelve cases which 


come from London prisons? Is that complete ?—I think 
you may say it is, but I would not be quite certain about 


it. Istarted to get this list complete for the whole country, 


but the Returns broke down in or two points, conse- 
quently the Report is submitted to indicate the sort of 


feeble-minded cases constantly being re-committed to 


prison, not as a complete list. 


3527. We must take it that the total of forty-four does 


not represent the total number of cases that would come — 


under this category 7?—No. 


3528. I suppose it would probably be considerably under 


it ?—Considerably under it, I think. 


3529. I want to ask about one or two of these caseg. 
Take No. 10. Here is a person who has been convicted 
in May, 1903, and had six months, and in November, 
exactly six months afterwards, she is convicted again, 
and has fourteen days. In December she is again con- 
victed for sleeping out, and in May again eonvicted for 
sleeping out. This person, the medical officer states, has 
been on the verge of insanity, insubordinate and abusive. 
Would there be no means if this woman came up fr 
trial at the assizes, of her being found, “ guilty but insane. 
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We have bad some evidence about that question ?—If 
that woman committed murder, I should think it is very 
jikely she would not. be executed. 


.,3530. She would be found, “ guilty but insane ” ?—I 
fancy so. 


..3531., We have been told there are feeble-minded in 
Broadmoor who are not. lunatics 7—Yes, amongst the 
women, I dare say, more especially. 


» 3532. May I take it the same applies with regard to 
No. 15. Here we have a case where.in April 1902 he was 
had up for begging. In the same month again, being 

drunk ;'in August again.the same year, begging. _ Decem- 
ber, the same thing. Then in May, June and July, and in 
September of the following year, again convicted ;.,and 
here the medical officer, says ‘‘ simple and childish, memory 
indifferent, apathetic, and lazy in habit; approaching 
senile dementia, but quiet and harmless, and not of sufti- 
cient. degree to warrant certification as insane.” You 
could hardly say that was a case which’ would come under 
that category in which he could not possibly be found, 
“guilty but insane ?’’—That case is almost certifiable 
I should think, now. It is one of the cases that might 
be certified if they would keep such a case in the asylums. 


* 3533. When once they find a person “ guilty but 
insane,’ he is practically safe for life ?—I think they let 
them out sometimes. It is a long time before they do 
let them out. 


3534. There is one other case I want to draw attention 
to; that is the 24th: “‘Is of low type, intellect quite 
undeveloped. Simple in manner and conversation. 
Asks the same questions day after day. Has never used 
his reasoning powers. Never had any regular employ- 
ment. Physical condition poor. Toes of both feet much 
distorted."* Here is one with fourteen previous con- 
victions. He would, I should think, come almost under 
the category of persons who could be found, “ guilty but 
insane ? :?—Yes, I should think so. 


.3535. There is another striking case, I see, No. 31, F.S., 
a man who has been convicted seventy-three times, 
““ Weak-minded—has been frequently in lunatic asylum, 
and is.at times liable to attacks of more or less excite- 
ment.’ Another one, No. 37, convicted seventy-seven 
times: ‘‘ Shows great mental confusion and loss of 
memory, especially for recent events, cannot say what he 
had for dinner yesterday, or what year or what month it 
is. -Powers of attention impaired. Question re-action 
slow and confused. Congenitally weak-minded.” | That 
again, I think, you would say would be a case like that ? 
—Quite so. 


_ 3536, That process is only applicable in cases of crimes 
that come before the Assizes ?—Yes, I believe so. 


3537.. Would you think it possible to extend that 
system so that the minor offences could be similarly 
dealt with before the Justices and Police Court Districts ? 
—Yes, it would be a very good thing if it could be done. 


3538. There is one point here in which you mention 
two cases that you have not said anything about ?—I 
have them here. May I mention them now? One is 
the case of a mile. the other of a female, and they are 
examples of our weik-minded cases. S. D. is a male. 
From 1880 to 1889 he had eighteen convictions, varying 
from a few weeks to twelve months, mostly for stealing. 
In 1892 he was sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude 
for rape on a girl under thirteen years of age, and was at 
Parkhurst, and considered to be weak-minded. He was 
released on licence. In 1901 he had nine summary con- 
victions for vagrancy and failing to report himself. In 
1902 he got his present sentence, three years for arson. 
According to the newspaper report of this case, he said he 
was drunk, and set fire to the stack accidentally with his 
pipe, which is not an unusual statement for such offenders 
to make. He gave himself up to the police, and said he 
would rather be in prison than out. He is now about 
thirty-six years of age and his criminal career commenced 
at about fourteen years of age. It appears there has been 
an increase of heinousness in his crimes as time goes on. 
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3539. \What> would: the »medical: officer*at Parkhurst 
say of him ?—He certifies him as feeble-minded. 


3540. And not certifiably insane '?++And not certifiably 3 
insane. His father is dead. He was temperate. His 
mother was: twicesin» prisonidor picking: up:coal, and is 
believed to be in theinsanerward in:ayworkhouse now. 
His other history is negative. He says he has drunk a 
bit and tramped: a:bit,::and has, worked as a coal pit 
labourer. He is in a good physical condition, though 
muscularly not very strong. He has some physical de- 
fects; his:palateis V shaped and his head and face asymet- 
rical, Eeis tractable andbehaves well under super- 
vision, but does not get.on’ very well, except under the 
control of the special officers for the feeble-minded. 
He has no.delusions, his memory is poor, he is.of a 
very limited intelligence and can only read words 
of one syllable, and cannot write at all. He has 
learnt: very little indeed in prison; though he has Lad 
ample opportunities.,, He is a typical case of our Park- 
hurst people. The female case is a nurse girl, aged 
eighteen,’ undergoing a sentence for attempting to set 
fire to-a' dwelling house. It was stated in court that in 
three cases there were mysterious fires in houses whilst 
she was employed in them, and once a child was burnt 
to death. She was generally discharged from her places 
for dishonesty; and in one instance for cruelty to a child. 
There ic some history of one fit in childhood. She is a 
girl of pleasing appearance,and has passed fourth standard 
education. She will work well when employed as she 
likes, but otherwise’is absolutely idle, mischievous, and 
described by an ‘observant officer as a naughty child. 
For instance, shewould sit on'damp grass the other day 
when it had been raining, not in-a temper, but apparently 
out of contrariness,:makes grimaces and. little jokes at 
chapel,;:to make the other women smile and laugh, and 
sometimes is: annoying to: her fellow prisoners. She has 
strong affection for certain officers and dislike to others. 
Very fond of the hospital cat and will ask to be allowed 
to have the cat when at exercise, and if told nurse is busy 
or cannot find the cat, will ery or sulk. Will stand for 
hours at her cell window looking at the light in the officers’ 
quarters. Cannot be got to read any story book, and 
only occupies her leisure time: by knitting a little. Her 
memory is defective, butshe has no delusions, apparently, 
is taciturn, and it. is difficult to get her to answer 
questions, obstinate, idle and variable in temper. Those 
two cases are typical of the cases:we have. They are 
very difficult to certify, but«certainly should not be at 
large. . 


3541. That last case will be released in a year or two ? 
—Ye3, and we shall be perfectly helpless ; we shall have to 
put her in charge of her friends,, which means nothing. 


3542. (Chairman.) Have you anything you would like 
to add ?—I might mention an instance of the tendency 
of this class of persons to transmit their instability to 
their offspring. A medical practitioner in the, north 
of England lately called my attention to the following. 
J. W. and his wife, both of feeble intellect; but able to earn 
a living by keeping cows. They had two sons, both pro- 
nounced imbeciles, two daughters, both feeble-minded, 
one of whom is married. Two grandsons, both pronounced 
imbeciles, two grandsons normal. One grandson deaf 
and dumb, and one granddaughter normal. That is 
rather a striking case, I think. 


3543. I think you gave us the figures about the admis- 
missions to prison in three months and the number of the 
feeble-minded ?—Yes. 


3544. You have no further figures that you can give 
us?—I am getting out the return for six months, and if I 
may I will send in the figures at the end of that period.* 


3545. We shall be very much obliged if you will, 
with any comments you wish to make on the return ?—I 
will do so. 





* Vide Appendix Papers p. 679-684 post. 
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3546. (Chairman.) You are Deputy Medical Officer 
and Deputy Governor of Holloway Prison ?—Yes. 


3547. I think before that you were Medical Officer at 
Parkhurst ?—Deputy Medical Officer. 


3548. How long is your experience altogether? -Tun 
years’ prison experience. 


3549. You have been so good as to say you would put 
in a statement of your evidence. May we take it as read 
and put it on the notes ?—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE EvIDENCE TO BE GIVEN BY G. B. 
Grirrirus, Esq, M.R.C.S. (Ene.), L.R.C.P. 
(Lonp.), Deputy Mrpicat OFFIceR AND DEPUTY 
Governor H.M. Prison, Hortoway, N. 


In preparing this statement I have had the benefit 
of the advice and experience of my chief, Dr. Quinton, 
Governor and Medical Officer of H.M. Prison Holloway, 
and formerly Medical Officer of H.M. Convict Prison, 
Parkhurst, where I worked with him as his deputy for 
some years. At Parkhurst weak-minded convicts are 
collected and at that time there was a wing for lunatic 
convicts. 


The existing method of treating feeble-minded offenders 
by repeated short sentences of imprisonment is un- 
scientific and unsatisfactory. The treatment is directed 
to the criminality of the offender, which is merely a 
phase in the mental deficiency, instead of to the mental 
deficiency itself. Under such circumstances imprison- 
ment does little good to the criminal, and the only object 
it serves is to keep him out of the way of society for a 
more or less insufficient period. 


A prison, unless it is to be a chaos, must be governed 
by strict but humane rules, and the prisoner who in- 
fringes these rules, after due caution, must necessarily 
suffer. It seems unscientific to introduce a person 
of deficient self-control into such an establishment and 
then punish him because he is unable to keep its necessary 
regulations. I am speaking now, of course, of those 
congenital deficients who have not the normal self-control, 
and who in consequence easily get into mischief and 
commit crime, and yet who are not bad enough mentally 
to be classed with those hitherto known in prison as 
“weak-minded.” This term ‘‘ weak-minded”? is used 
officially to designate those persons who are on the 
borderland of certification as lunatics, such persons as I 
give particulars of in Table B. (Vide page 200). 


The short sentences in local prisons which the “ feeble- 
minded” undergo are almost useless to produce any 
permanent improvement in their condition. They can 
neither improve mentally nor learn to make themselves 
proficient enough at any industry to earn their livelihood 
on discharge from prison. There is no time for it, and 
they require careful and individual training. They 
require a special institution, for no modification of exist- 
iag prison rules, even if advisable, could meet the re- 
quirements of each individual case. 


Il. Remedy proposed.—Ié these feeble-minded offenders 
are to share in the reformatory influences that are being 
brought to bear on ordinary prisoners it is clear that 


they must be placed under more favourable conditions. 
As time is the first element necessary for their improve- 
ment, I would advocate an indeterminate period of de- 
tention in a suitable home or colony in the country, 
with plenty of land for farming or market-gardening. 
Tiaey should Jive and work in association. A building 
for association would probably be less costly than one 
for cellular confinement, and would largely minimise 
any risk of suicide which is so often attempted by feeble- 
minded persons. A generous minimum of good food 
with manual work, open air exercise, and physical drill 
suited to their several capacities should, as a matter of 
course, be provided. They should, by good behaviour, 
be able to earn extra privileges :—extra food, attendance 
at games and entertainments. The punishment for 
ill-behaviour would be deprivation of these privileges 
and seclusion, under careful observation. I would 
suggest full medical and anthropometrical notes being 
taken on all cases in the institution, which notes would 
be interesting, and would help in the decision as to 
release when this question should arise. 


III. Cost.—It is highly probable that more prisons 
or other institutions will be required during the next 
few years; the sorting out of this class from the general 
prison population would considerably relieve over- 
crowded establishments, and at the same time effect a 
much needed classification. 


A special institution for the feeble-minded would 
probably, under careful menagement, contribute a 
fair amount towards its own support, whilst the indirect 
gain to the general public would be great. At present 
feeble-minded criminals practically live at the cost 
of the taxpayer, their families are often thrown on the 
rates, and in addition there are the police and law costs 
involved in their frequent convictions, while the work 
they do during short sentences in prison cannot go far 
towards their maintenance. 


IV. The Collection of these Feeble-minded Prisoners.— 
They might be sent to the institution by the Court which 
tried them, or if found to be feeble-minded in prison 
could be certified as such by the prison medical officers. 
Their usually short period of detention at present pre- 
cludes any very careful observation on the part of the 
doctors, but if a person were found to be frequently 
repeating the same or a similar offence he could be sent 
from the Court for a week’s remand and report, as is 
done almost invariably in such cases as attempted suicide. 


V.—Period of Seclusion.—I should suggest an in- 
determinate sentence, e.g., detention during His Majesty’s 
pleasure, which would enable the person to be discharged 
sooner if fit, or if unfit for liberty to be detained longer 
or altogether. 
ciently under careful treatment, training and moral 
education, to be sent out to some work on probation. 
There would be some whose mental condition would 
grow worse in spite of all care, and these would have 
to be certified as lunatics, and between these two ex- 
tremes there would be many who, though not certifiable 
would be quite unfit for unrestricted liberty. 


I would most strongly advocate a long term of seclusion 
for feeble-minded criminal women during the child- 
bearing period. 
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TABLE A. 


PARTICULARS OF 39 FEEBLE-MINDED WOMEN IN "HOLLOWAY PRISON ON 
NOVEMBER 29rx, 1904. 


. : 


Reg. No. 


33228 
32156 
33108 
32372 


20493 
30807 
32683 
33312 
33104 
33241 
32870 
32694 
33140 
23373 
31941 
32002 
32886 
32878 
33065 
33180 
32583 
32367 
32205 
30413 
31951 
27417 
30514 
29404 
33124 
29400 
33116 
21998 
30530 
32452 
- 32094 
31027 
33054 
22489 
28202 


Initials. 


E. M. 
E. G. 
J. B. 
F. L. 


F.S. 

A. M. 
M. E. 
LJ. 
ASS 

Bio tx 
M. A. 8. 
pL), 
M. A. 5S. 
J. 0, 

a 
N.W. 
A. 5S. 
ertse 
J.S. 
EG, 


M. H. L. 


J. W. 
Gil. 
MoH. 
E. H. 
N. H. 
A. N. 
C. E. 
J.E.S. 
E. 8. 
Ist: 
M. D. 
E. B. 
R. W. 
HL, 
K. R. 
eS. 
A. D. 
MP, 


Age. 





] 


’ Offence. 


Sentence. 








Stealing bacon 
Drunk 
Assault 
Drunk 


Stealing coat 
Stealing gold ring 
Indecency 

Loitering prostitute 
Riotous prostitute 
Drunk 

Stealing counterpane 
Neglect children 
Stealing watch 
Stealing watch 
Riotous prostitute 
Prostitute—indezent 





Drunk and riotous 
Vagrant 

Riotous prostitute 
Brothel 
Indecency 
Riotous prostitute 
Stealing money 
Incorrigible rogue 
Riotous prostitute 
Attempted suicide 
Manslaughter 
Brothel 

Assault 

False pretences 
Begging 

Stealing quilt 
Stealing jacket 
False pretences 
Indecency 

Drunk, &e. 
Assault 

False pretences 
Stealing necklet 


On remand 

6 months sty. 

14 days hard labour 
21 days hard labour 


9 calendar months 
3 calendar months 
1 month or 40s. 

14 days or 20s. 

1 month 

3 days or 2s. 6d. 

1 month 

6 weeks 

14 days 

6 calendar months 
1 month 

1 month 

10 days or 15s. 

14 days 

14 days 

1 month or £15 5s. 
1 month or 40s. 

1 month 

6 months 

12 months 

1 month or 40s. 

6 months 

6 months 

3 months or £25 

7 days 

4 months 

14 days 

9 months 

6 months 


For trial, C.C. Crt. 


1 month 

6 month sty. 
1 month 

9 months 

6 months 








Previous 
Convictions. 


bo 


16 


12 


Remarks, 


Epileptic. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Congenital. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 





Of SO3 Female Prisoners in Holloway on the above date, November 29th, 1904, 


41 were Chronic Inebriates. 
39 were Feeble-Minded. 


3 were Insane. 


Of 1,297 Convicted Prisoners rececved during the month of November, 
56 were Feeble-Minded. 
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Questions 3550 to 8595, 
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3550. (Mr. Greene.) What sort of place would you sug- 
gest, or what scheme would you propose, for dealing with 
people who are to have treatment for which prison is 


refers to as weak-minded are those that Dr. Smalley @¢ p 
has referred to as having been habitually, according to Griffiths, Esq., 
the Standing Order, for several years reported to the JM.R.C.S. 


unsuitable ?—They should be dealt with on asylum lines. 


3551. With certification of the individual ‘prisoner ? 
—I think they should be certified, as lunatics are now. 


3552. But not the same test—certify them as weak- 
‘minded, and requiring detention, but not under a prison 
system ?7—Exactly. 


3553. Would you let the judge and jury deal with their 
state of mind or would you leave that for medical opinion 
after conviction ?—Medical opinion is very frequently 
required during the trial. If it was not raised at the trial, 
and they were found feeble-minded, I would have them 
certified by the prison doctors. 

3554. And kept during His Majesty’s pleasure ?—Yes. 

3555. With a special system of rules and regulations 
so as to make it non-criminal ?—Merely detention. 

3556. With as much liberty as is consistent with 
detention and the preservation of health ?—Yes. 


3557. You have nothing to do with estimating the 
cost of that to the country 7—No, I am not competent 
to do that. 


3558. You wovld suggest that that is an ideal scheme, 
with indulgent ratepayers to bear any costs ?—The 
same as they have in asylums. 

3559. You do not have any prisoner for long at a 
time—the same prisoner does not remain for long at a 
time under your observation at Holloway ?—No, they 
go up to two years, but we do not often have them as 
long as that. 


3560. I suppose the feeble-minded are usually in 
for short periods ?—Yes. 
3561. Small offences ?—Yes. 


3562. You have a Table I think ?—Yes. 


3563. All those are rather trivial; several of them 
were fined. Do you know of any cases liberated before 
the definite term of imprisonment has been served, 
liberated in consequence of the state of mind ?—No, 
I do not know any at Holloway since I have been there. 


3564. None released because they were feeble-minded 
or lunatic ?—No. Lunatics would be certified and sent 
to an asylum. 

3565. Have you had any in your charge that ought 
to have been liberated or whom it would have been wiser 
to liberate ; so lunatic that they ought not to be punished 7 
—We certify such as lunatics. 


3566. They are liable to any punishment in jail, are 
they not ?7—Yes, but, of course, the doctor steps in 
and stops that. Each person before he or she is 
punished has to be certified by the doctor as fit for the 
punishment proposed. 

3567. What kind of punishment do you give lunatics ? 
—Lunatics are never punished. As a rule, we give the 
weak-minded confinement to a cell. We donot give them 
dietary punishment. 

3568. No dietary punishment at all ?—-None for these 
cases. 

3569. Do they seem to understand ?—Yes, the 
cases on this list are the congenitally feeble-minded. 

We draw a distinction between feeble-minded and weak- 
minded. 

3570. That is a new distinction to us ?—By a weak- 
minded person we mean, as a rule, a person just on the 
verge of being certified. The people on this list (Table A)* 
are feeble-minded people who have not got much self- 
control and are left to get into trouble. 

3571. They are not of the imbecile class 7—No. 


3572. You have got three degrees, lunatics, weak- 
mindeds and feeble-mindeds ?—Yes. 

3573. Where do idiots come in ?—That is a poser. 
They would probably he certified. 

3574. Are there many of the weak-mindeds ?—I give 
acensus. On that particular day when I took the census 
there were only two that I should call weak-minded. 

3575. Three insane and two weak-minded ?—Yes. 

3576. (Dr. Donkin.) I think the cases Dr. Griffiths 





* Vide p. 199. 
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Commissioner as people unfit for ordinary prison dis- L.R.C.P. 


cipline. For the purpose of this Inquiry the term “‘ feeble- 


minded 2” has been used to apply to all those cases which 3 April 1905. 


in the medical officer’s opinion are not of normal mental 
condition but would not be reported under the terms 
of that particular Standing Order. That is the present 
meaning of “‘ weak-minded.*” 

3577. (Mr. Greene.) Do you accept that explanation ? 
—Yes. 

3578. (Dr. Donkin.) About the forty-one chronic 
inebriates, would you put any feeble-minded among 
the chronic inebriates ?—Yes, I should be inclined to, 
on further consideration. 


3579. You mean those who are feeble-minded, plus 
being chronic drunkards ?—Yes, or perhaps temporarily 
feeble-minded because of drink. We see them for such 
a short time that I scarcely know. 


3580. Among the chronic inebriates there might be 
some even congenitally feeble-minded people. ?—Un- 
doubdtedly. 

3581. With regard to the women you see in Holloway, 
generally, you would be of opinion that owing to the 
fact of the large number being there on short sentences, 
many are likely to escape even careful observations ?~ 
Yes. 

3582. (Mr. Loch.) Would you suggest any way of 
getting more complete information about these cases 
which pass through your hands so quickly ?—It would be 
very difficult because they come in for such short times, 
many of them. 

3583. But when they come in do not they come in 
with some sort of dossier telling their story ?—They tell 
us anything. There is the magistrate’s commitment 
telling their offence and sentence. 


3584. Are not there any papers showing previous con- 
victions 7—No, the same person may come twice in one 
week under different names. It is very difficult to trace 
them for the time they are there. A woman may come 
in on Friday for three days. She goes out on Saturday 
morning. 


3585. You have no knowledge of them except what 
you can judge of them for the moment ?7—That is all. 


3586. There are no means of remedying that ?—It 
would be very difficult. 


3587. (Dr. Dunlop.) Does your explanation of the 
difference between “‘ feeble-minded ” and “‘ weak-minded ” 
account for the discrepancy between Dr. Smalley’s evi- 
dence and yours ?—You heard his evidence 7—No, I 
did not hear the whole of it. 


3588. You have seen this statement of his evidence 
regarding these weak-minded persons in prisons during 
three months ?—I have not looked at it critically. 


3589. During the six months that you were asked to 
report to Dr. Smalley regarding persons weak-minded 
in prison there were none returned at Holloway Prison 
where you were in charge and you now come to us and 
give us a list of thirty-nine in one day. Can you explain 
the discrepancy ?—Those are the feeble-minded. The 
weak-minded are those just on the verge of being certified. 


3590. You told us there were two of these feeble-minded 
on this one day when you inspected who were weak- 
minded ?—Yes. 


3591. There were none at all in six months and yet 
there were two in one day ?—I cannot explain that. 


3592. As regards your personal experience I suppose 
you are quite satisfied that the present method of dealing 
with these weak-minded persons at the end of their 
sentence is quite insufficient ?—Yes, quite insufiicient, 

3593. Although certifying them at end of sentence 
if you think they are certifiable, and handing them 
over as pauper lunatics, is not a very satisfactory 
course ?—No, as a rule I do not think they stay very long 
at the asylums. 

3594. They are discharged shortly afterwards?— 
Yes. 

3595. And reported to the police ?—I do not think 
that makes much difference either. 
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3596. Have you had much experience of recently 
discharged asylum cases coming to prison—cases turning 
up at prison within a day or two of discharge ?—No, I 
cannot call them to mind. We have them returned to 
the police court as insane. and I suppose from there they 
are sent to the workhouse and certified and we have had 
them come back within a month to prison again. 


3597. A good many of such ?—Not many, but there 
are such cases. 


3598. They are not rare occurrences ?—No. 


3599. (Mr. Burden.) Can you tell how many cases 
passing through Holloway in the course of a year are 
drunken weak-minded women ?—Do you mean the 
percentage of drunken and the percentage of feeble- 
minded ? 


3600. How many hatkitual drunkards who are also 
seeble-minded would be passing through Holloway in 
the course of a year ?—I should say about 5 per cent. 
of them. 


3601. Not more than 5 per cent. ?—I reckon there are 
10 per cent. of feeble-minded altogether; 5 per cent. 
are feeble-minded from congenital causes, and 5 per 
cent. from drink. I should say two out of twenty were 
feeble-minded from drink or from congenital causes. 


3602. Would you consider the feeble-mindedness is 
caused through the drink or the drink is evidence of 
feeble-mindedness ?—I think it is both ways. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


3603. You could not form an opinion as to how large 
a percentage of either ?—I should say all these were 
drunken that are on this list, but I cannot say whether 
the drink is the cause of the feeble-mindedness or the 
feeble-mindedness the cause of the drink. 


3604. Since the Inebriates Act of 1898 came into force 
there have been a good many people sent from 
Holloway to Inebriates reformatories ?—Yes. 


3605. There are some 400 cases under detention at 
this moment. Can you tell me whether that has had 
any effect on the general behaviour of the prisoners at 
Holloway. Has it improved ?—Do you mean are they 
afraid of going there ?- 


3606. No, is the general conduct of prisoners at 


Holloway any better owing to the removal of these more 
or less difficult cases ?—Yes, distinctly. 


3607. There is a distinct improvement ?—Yes. 


3608. So the removal of the case from Holloway 
to other institutions has really made Holloway an easier 
place to manage ?—Distinctly, yes. 


3609. Then you think it a good thing to move these 
cases from prison to some other institution ?—Yes, I 
am quite sure of that. 


3610. Where they may be dealt with in a different 
way ?7—Yes. 


AtFreD ErcHHouz, Es@., M.D., called; and Examined. 


3611. (Chairman.) You are one of His Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools, under the Board of Education ?— 
Yes. 


3612, I think you have been for\some time ?—Since 
1898. 

3613. You have also had very wide experience in in- 
specting schools abroad ?—I have visited schools on 
behalf of the Board of Education. It has not been official 
inspection, but they have been visits for information on 
behalf of my Board. 


3614. You have been good enough to send us a very 
full and interesting statement, will you be willing that 
that should go on our notes as part of our evidence ?— 
Yes. There are certain points which I should wish to 
amplify, but the amplification may perhaps come as the 
result of my examination. If it does not I shall ask per- 
mission to add it either verbally or in writing at the end. 


STATEMENT OF THE Eviprnce Suspmirrep By Dr. 


ALFRED EicHyoiz, Boarp or Epucation, WHITEHALL. 


Doctor of Medicine of the University of Cambridge ; 
formerly Fellow and Lecturer in Natural Science, Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge. 

His Majesty’s Inspector of Schools for the Blind, Deaf, 
Defective and Epileptic in England and Wales; District 
Inspector for the City of London and Holborn ; formerly 
District Inspector for Lambeth and Westminster. 

Attended on behalf of the Board of Education Inter- 
national Congresses and Conferences on the Blind, Deaf, 
and Feeble-minded, and on School Hygiene at Brussels, 
Paris, Augsburg, Mayence, and Niirnberg. 

Visited schools, institutions and colonies for the Feeble- 
minded, Blind, and Deaf in Leipsic, Frankfort, Cologne, 
Hamburg, Berlin, and other cities and parts of Germany 
and Belgium. 

Gave evidence before the Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee on Physical Deterioration and the Inter-depart- 
raental Committee on the Employment of Children. 


HEADINGS oF EvipENcE. 

(1) Characteristics 
deficiency. 

(2) Association of other defects with feeble-minded- 
ness. 

(3) Distribution of the feeble-minded. 

(4) Causes of feeble-mindedness. 

(5) Necessity for training and ware. 
: (6) Working of the Education Act (Defective and 
Epileptic Children) 1899, 


of feeble-mindedness or mental 


(7) The working of day-schools for the feeble-minded. 
(8) Institutions for defective children and adults. 

(9) Results of the education of the feeble-minded. 

(10) Work and wages of the mentally defective. 

(11) New legislation. 

(12) Estimate of additional provision needed. 

(13) Necessity for attacking the problem at its source 
—the degeneracy of the poor urban areas. 


(1) Characteristics of feeble-mindedness or mental deficiency. 
Feeble-mindedness consists of a partial derangement 
of normal human activities as a result of impaired brain 
development. 
The defect exists in all grades of severity, approaching 
the normal in one direction and idiocy in the other. 
Mentally defectives resemble each other in no other 
respect than that they cannot learn like ordinary children. 


The positive signs are dissimilar in all cases; but the — 


symptoms may be generalised as a weakening of the 
powers of conduct and reasoning accompanied by dis- 
turbances of excess or of defect in tho:e sub-human 
powers which belong to man and animal alike, that is 
to say of sensibility, memory, response, volition, 


communicability, imitative power, sexual activity, and 


general mental stability. 

The higher or purely human powers of conduct and 
reasoning are always weakened in some degree. 

The lower or sub-human powers, the faculties which 
man shares with the brute creation, are in consequence 
of the lack of higher control thrown out of balance, 
and are disturbed either to excess or defect. 

Thus in the case of sensibility we encounter cases on 
the one hand who lose all courage in face of criticism, 
and on the other hand cases who seem entirely imper- 
vious to praise or blame. Again, in the matter of memory, 
instances of excess occur in the somewhat rare cases 
of children who are able to commit poetry to memory 
readily, yet can understand nothing of the meaning ; 
the more usual occurrence is that of profound defect 
in memory, and this is the greatest stumbling block 
to the acquirement of systematic information. 

Excesses in the power of response happen among 
children who are anxious to obey every order, or com- 
mand, or suggestion unchecked by any attempt at dis- 
crimination. At the opposite pole are the apathetic 
eases, who remain practically unmoved by any personal 
appeal from outside. 


Communicability is not uncommonly in excess in the 
inccnsequent, unrestrained chattering which is liable at 
first sight to be mistaken for iutelligence. The contrast 
is discovered among the monosyllabic cases which are 
unab:e te express any idea in coherent speech, Ixcesses 
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in general volitional power are found among the bullies, 
the aggressive, spiteful, and mischievous elements among 
the feeble-minded ; the contrasting defect among those 


who exhibit absence of initiative, or power of concen- . 


tration or purpose, in their ordinary duties. 

Imitative power appears disproportionately among 
those who display an aptitude for monkey-like tricks 
and descriptive caricature. Opposed to these are in- 
stances of children who are unable to copy a simple 
pattern in toy bricks, or to tear or cut a sheet of paper 
along a pencilled line. 

Rare instances occur in which children exhibit excesses 
of sexual activity amounting to moral perversion. On 
the other hand there are children in whom this power 
appears entirely in abeyance, and who do not in conse- 
quence display any liking for toy soldiers in the case 
of boys, or for dolls in the case of girls. 

The feeble-minded child is slow to learn, clumsy with 
his hands, ungainly in walking, and employs inarticulate, 
slovenly, or uncouth speech to clothe his meagre and 
paltry ideas. 

It is worthy of note that as regards learning the feeble- 
minded display on occasion great variations of aptitude 
for different subjects of instruction; thus a child who is 
dull in every other respect may display a normal 
aptitude for a single subject, such as recitation, drawing, 
reading, calculation. 

The feeble-minded adult is unable by his own unaided 
effort to develop sufficient energy, skill and moral purpose 
for his own economic independence. 

The facial contour and expression very frequently 
afford a clear indication of the mental condition but this 
is by no means invariably the case. Thus it is not 
unusual to find severe mental deficiency accompanied by 
apparently frank and attractive features, conversely 
some of the physically unfavoured are by no means the 
worst mentally. 

Though liable to outbursts of violent temper, almost 
epileptiform in nature, and though capable of giving untold 
trouble by reason of their lack of control and positive 
tendency to mischief, it is to be observed that the feeble- 
minded, by the very reason of their absent higher functions 
are easily controlled by kindly firm superior intelligence. 

They acquiesce in discipline very readily, but it is to 
be noted that discipline requires constantly to be re- 
asserted owing to the short memory of the mentally 
defective ; and this is what wears down and often breaks 
down those who minister to the welfare of these un- 
fortunate people. 

Yet the ease by which control can be maintained by 
tactful supervision is one of the most valuable assets in 
the administration of the feeble-minded, and offers a 
most hopeful outlook for the success of new measures 
which depend upon the establishment of colonies for the 
feeble-minded in large groups. 

_ The confusion of terminology as between feeble-minded- 
ness and other forms of mental defect is not simplified 
by the recent census returns for 1901. The number 
returned as feeble-minded in the census is about one 
in 700 for England and Wales, and about one in 1,000 
for London—sufficiently indicative of error in nomen- 
elature and classification. 

. In a note furnished by Dr. Guy to the Royal Com- 
mission on Criminal Lunacy, 1882, the characteristics 
of the feeble-minded from the criminal aspect were hinted. 
at, but the extent of feeble-mindedness was not, and 
could hardly at that time, be guessed. Social conditions 
had not forced them prominently before the public. 
The Elementary Education Acts and conditions of work 
and wages have largely contributed to this. 


(2) Association of other defects with feeble-mindedness. 


Feeble-mindedness usually occurs associated with 
other signs of physical defect, transitory or permanent. 

(a) These may be diseases of malnutrition and neglect, 
e.g., thinness, paleness,marked stunted growth, dryness of 
skin, short, thin, wispy, lustreless hair, eczema, wasting, 
anemia, rickets, adenoids or mouth-breathing, bronchitis, 
eatarrh of nasal passages, diseases of filth, deafness, weak 
sight, ophthalmia, tubercular glands and joints. 

(b) They may be deeper and more serious defects, 
giving rise to the classes of children known as doubly 
defective (at least 10 per cent. of the whole). 

Deaf-mutism and feeble-mindedness. 
Blindness and feeble-mindedness. 
Epilepsy and feetle-mindedness, 


Chorea and feeble-mindedness. 
Tremors and twitchings and feeble-mindedness. 
Mentally defective cripples. 

These have small chance of an industrial future in 
the general community and should be segregated. 

(c) There are special defects associated with feeble- 
mindedness. 

Mongolism. 
Cretinism. 
Hydrocephaly. 
Microcephaly. 

(a) There are certain nervous defects associated with 

mental deficiency, but not diagnostic of the condition. 
Left-handedness. 
Mirror writing and reading. 
Aphasia, sensory and motor (word-blindness and 
dum bness). 
Reflex activity. 

It is to be noted that no physical symptom or so- 
called nerve sign is in itself diagnostic of feeble-minded- 
ness. The only sure means of confirming the existence 
of feeble-mindedness is by close examination of the 
menta! powers. 


(3) Distribution of the Feeble-minded. 


Feeble-mindedness is not confined to any single class 
of the population nor to any special geographical area. 

It is less apparent in the country owing to the 
greater isolation of the cases and to the lower 
standard of industrial efficiency. The evil reaches 
its maximum in the poor, overcrowded and 
criminal areas of the great cities, and is largely bound 
up with the circumstances of general physical degeneracy. 
Among pauper children there appear to be three times 
as many defectives as among the average artisan 
population. One per cent. in worst town areas, °8 per 
cent. among average artisan town population ; less in 
country ; 2°3 per cent. among pauper population. 


(4) Causes of Feeble-mindedness. 


In a small proportion of cases feeble-mindedness results 
from accidents cr acute diseases in children, otherwise 
normal or healthy. 

In the great majority of cases, however, it is possible 
to say that the affliction is congenital, that is to say, is 
present from birth. 

Of these congenital cases there are two kinds—some 
in which hereditary influences can be traced, others 
in which these influences cannot be traced. In the 
latter we cannot discover mental defect in the parent. 
In neither case can we predict it for the offspring. 

The non-hereditary congenital types appear to form 
the majority of cases of feeble-mindedness. That is to 
say that in the majority of cases, 70 per cent., it is not 
possible even with the greatest care to ascertain any 
history of insanity or other nerve taint in the ancestry. 

Though heredity plays a part in determining feeble- 
mindedness it would not be a fact that heredity can 
account for more than a minority of cases. To assume 
certainty on this point would be scientifically incorrect 
and unsound from an adminstratative point of view. 

The evidence for heredity is clear in a number of cases, 
and rests upon well-ascertained family histories, of 
lunacy, neuroses, drink neurosis, and deaf-mutism, 
and upon observation of the types of some of the parents 
whose children attend existing day schools for the feeble- 
minded. Itis rarely—not more than in 5 per cent. of 
the cases, that a history of direct nerve taint in the 
parent occurs so as to point to the conclusion that the 
parent should not by reason of mental defect have 
married. In consequence of this the argument in favour 


-of custodial treatment of the feeble-minded does not 


rest upon histories of hereditary transmission. The 
main argument for custodial treatment lies in the 
physica', social, and industrial incompetence of the 
feeble-minded, which makes them a danger to themselves 
and to their surroundings. 

The parentage varies considerably with the general 
degeneracy of the area from which the children are 
drawn. In a good area the parents are physically 
normal. In a bad area they exhibit all the worst 
features of physical degeneracy—poor growth, poor 
physique, and premature senility. There is much reason 
for believing that the feeble-minded are largely recruited 
from the considerable percentage of physical dezenerates 
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in the poor urban areas; that in fact the 20 per cent. 
of deteriorated, but as yet not feeble-minded, population 
in the worst slums are, to a large extent, the parents of 
the 1 per cent. of mentally defective in the next generation. 
The distribution of the feeble-minded and the distribu- 
tion -of schools point to this conclusion. In fact, drink, 
phthisis, depravity of living in the parent are much more 
frequently associated with feeble-mindedness in the 
child than direct or even indirect heredity. 


There is again reason for believing that the feeble- 
minded recruit their own class to a lesser extent only, 
the evidence for this resting (a) upon the fact of their 
offspring participating in the general law of healthy 
birth, (0) upon the indication that fertility of the feeble- 
minded is a diminishing factor in spite of their occasional 
augmented sexual activity, and (c) finally upon the 
enormous infant mortality among so-called feeble-minded 
families. 

The law of healthy birth could not be better illustrated 
than from the American Statistics of deaf-mute marriages 
of Dr. Allen Fay, in which it is shown that of 5,072 
children born to parents in each case both of whom were 
deaf-mute, 4,645 or 91-5 per cent. were normal children 
and only 8:5 were deaf. Only 9 per cent. of the 
offspring of these marriages are afflicted with 
deaf-mutism. There could not be a more striking 
instance of heredity working for amelioration 
than this. The figures throw considerable light on the 
influence of heredity. And as deaf-mutism and feeble- 
mindedness present many parallels it may be assumed 
that something of the same kind of law operates in the 
case of the feeble-minded as the deaf-mute. 


Feeble-mindedness, like other signs of physical de- 
generacy, depends according to this view, largely upon 
the circumstances of evil environment for its constant 
re-inforcement. It is not, any more than the other 
signs of physical deterioration, to be considered as a 
permanent trait, and a permanent feeble-minded class 
is no more a racial reality than a physically deteriorated 
class. 


Physical deterioration is a transitory condition de- 
pendent upon poverty and exposure to, and acquiescence 
in, conditions of filth, overcrowding, vice, malnutrition, 
and ignorance. It is one stage better than mental 
deficiency, but both mental deficiency and the larger evil 
of physical degeneracy are susceptible of improvement 
under suitable measures. This explains the frequent 
optimism of teachers of the feeble-minded in poor dis- 
tricts as opposed to the pessimism in better class neigh- 
bourhoods. In the former we have to deal largely 
with improvable neglect cases, while in the latter, non- 
improvable helpless cases appear to predominate. 


When once established, as with other signs of un- 
checked degeneracy, feeble-mindedness may be accepted 
as pointing to the early race extinction of the family 
afflicted. 

In a feeble-minded family we witness a family on 
the racial down-grade destined in a few generations to 
annihilation. 

Heredity appears to play a diminishing part in fixing 
or keeping alive the characteristics of feeble-mindedness. 
The affliction dies off in a few generations with its own 
victims, and is continually recruited from the larger 
class immediately above it. 


Feeble-mindedness must therefore, be regarded as a 
symptom of race decay and race extinction. It can 
be, and must be, checked, lest its inroads encompass 
more and more the morally and physically healthy 
population. 

Yet measures which deal with the feeble-minded 
alone can only be palliative. They do not touch the 
main causes of mental deticiency. We shall thus always 
have the feeble-minded with us as long as physical de- 
generacy exists. 


*Present indications fortunately make it clear that ~ 


the race is able up to now to hold its own against the 
influences of deterioration, they point, in fact, to a 
valance of amelioration as the result of existing social 
measures for improving the conditions of life and work 
among the masses, but the acceleration of improvement 
is insufficiont, and the unchesked constant supply of 
feeble-minded population remains a dangerous and weak 
spot in the existing social organisation. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


(5.) Necessity for training and care. 


The characteristics and causes of feeble-mindedness 
explain why, in the absence of training, the afflicted 
tend to become non-productive helpless units, idiots or 
criminals, fit under existing conditions for the workhouse, 
gaol, asylums, or rescue homes. 

In the absence of special provision the mentally de- 
fective child does not attend school, or is exempted 
after a trial of varying length as unfit to receive ordinary 
education. Lacking the higher mental powers, and 
with the lower powers thrown out of gear every positive 
mischievous tendency develops unrestrained under ex- 
posure without protection to all that is evil in the en- 
vironment and there is no compensation chance of reaping 
what is good. 

There is in the absence of training no interlude of 
school hours or school duties to impart the elementary 
lessons of regularity, obedience, respect, and a love for 
work, 

If under these circumstances the home can afford 


to maintain its feeble-minded burden, or, as is often — 


the case, hangs tenaciously to its weakling, though it 
can ill afford to do so, the end may be staved off for some 
years until adolescence, but sooner or later, a halting- 
place is found in the reformatory or the rescue home, 
or the prison, the asylum, and finally, perhaps the work- 
house. 

This might not be the worst that could happen if the 
new domicile were permanent, but the sojourn is almost 
always temporary, and the victim returns to the world 
only to repeat the piteous round of experiences. At 
the best the feeble-minded are themselves exposed to 
danger all along the line. At the worst they are, as 
free agents, a source of social danger to every living 
thing within their environment. 

Training and care of the feeble-minded are the two 


cardinal circumstances which make for the ameliora- - 


tion of their conditions and which alone can stem the 
propagation of the evil as far as they themselves are 
concerned, therein. 

The education and care of the mentally defective 
becomes a social necessity aS an economic measure 
for the protection of healthy humanity and as a humane 
measure in the interest of the afflicted class. 


The opportunities for the education of the feeble-. 


minded occur under the Elementary Education (De- 
fective and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, a permissive 
act enabling school authorities to provide or contribute 
to schools and institutions for the feeble-minded and 
epileptic under specific conditions. 


(6.) Working of the Education Act, 1899. Defective and 
Epileptic Children. (For the Board of Education 
Forms relating to this Act vide Appendix Papers, 
pages 685-9 post. 

Before the Act of 1899 classes existed in London, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Leicester, and Nottingham. 

Since 1899 many of the county boroughs have adopted 
the Act and made provision. The provision is almost 
entirely by day-schools and is most complete in London, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Bradford, but is in no case adequate. 

Out of sixty-nine county boroughs forty-two have 
made no attempt to deal with their defectives. r 

Not one county has made provision for defective 
children, though Cheshire has contributed £2,000 towards 
capital expenditure at Sandlebridge. 

The non-county boroughs, with only one exception, 
Darlington, made no provision of any kind. A few 
non-county boroughs have boarded out their feeble- 
minded cases in large towns in order that they may 
attend the day special schools there. It is in any case 


difficult to secure good foster homes in large towns 


where children who are not feeble-minded are concerned. 
The difficulties in the case of the feeble-minded are much 
greater. I can only conclude that for these cases, 
boarding-out is a most undesirable arrangement. 

At the present moment about one-eighth of the children 
who ought to be in special schools are in actual attend- 
ance, and more than half of these are London children. 

Three institutions have been estabiished: at Sandle- 
bridge for fifty children, at Hillingdon (Roman Catholic) 
for forty-five children, and at Littleton, near Guildford, 
for ten small boys under twelve years of age. 

One hundréd and five children are‘thus provided with 
custodial care. About 5,000 are in need of it. 





* Apart from the associated conditions of physical de i i i ; ti f the feeble-minded, tt 
‘ ae degeneracy which are responsible for a considerable proportion 0 6 fee ed, 
may be said, that the chances of mentally defective offspring reside evenly among the whole population and that they do not pertain to any particular 


type of parent. 


_ This ie a direct result of the o eration of heredity, in virtue of which the physical inheritance of the individual is derived from a 
very far-reaching line of ancestors, the large majority of whom ate ee rh rth 


The effect on this summation of any given ancestor, even though he 


be mentally tainted, is at the most never very great, and diminishes rapidly as the generations accumulate. Thus in very few generations actual 
mental taint in the ancestor ceases to appear predominatingly in the sien, the effects of the cross of good ancestry returning rapidly to the 
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The Act is not compulsory, even when adopted, as 
regards powers of the local authority to compel the 
attendance of a child at an institution. This is a weak 
point and discourages local authorities from taking action, 
although experience at Sandlebridge, Hillingdon, and 
Littleton show that there has been no difficulty in filling 
the available space. But in the case of the Anerley and 
Homerton deaf-mute residential schools the London 
County Council experiences some difficulty in getting 
the consent of the parents, who prefer that:their children 
should attend existing day schools. 

Under the Act children under seven may not attend 
special schools for the feeble-minded. From time to 
time cases arise in which feeble-mindedness may be 
clearly defined before seven. It ought to be made per- 
missible for children over five to attend special schools. 
It is probable that this change could be accomplished 
without new legislation, as in the case of the blind and 
deaf. 

The Act sanctions the entire maintenance of defective 
children in institutions, without pauperising the parent, 
but not the partial maintenance by way of the provision 
of a mid-day meal in the case of the day-schools. Most 
school authorities refrain from risking a sur-charge 
by supplying food from the rates. In the case of one 
large education authority the rates are called upon to 
discharge the cost of the mid-day meal. In other 
cases the cost is met from voluntary sources (London, 
Manchester, and Birmingham). 

As mental deficiency is so largely bound up with 
malnutrition, and as teaching is lost upon an underfed 
feeble-minded child, the mid-day meal should become 
a sine qua non. 

The voluntary schools exhibit some _ occasional 
hesitation to the transference of defective children 
from their schools to the special schools of the 
local authority. So far, no denominational day- 
schools have been provided from voluntary sources, 
and the result has been that whereas in London there 
has been no pressure upon denominational schools to 
transfer their defectives, these have remained where 
they were, in most cases doing very little good for the 
want of special education. 

In Liverpool the question has been solved by collecting 
the defectives into provided special schools and sanc- 
tioning special religious instruction where required. 
As the Act does not necessitate the establishment of 
public elementary schools but merely certified schools, 
this arrangement, which works satisfactorily, appears 
to be quite legal. 


(7.) The working of the day-schools for the feeble-minded. 
Premises. 


The frequent practice in London and elsewhere is 
to establish temporary schools in iron buildings or in 
adapted houses, or in vacant class-rooms of existing 
schools. 

The reasons for this are in order to test the needs 
_ and suitability of a neighbourhood, and to save expense 
to the ratepayers. 

There is no objection to this so long as the safety 
of the children and of those with whom they come into 
contact is safeguarded 

In the case of a permanent school the choice of site 
is the first measure. The site must be near the homes 
of the children, and near the elementary schools which 
are expected to provide it; it should be healthy ‘and 
open and remote from unsightly or objectionable trades 
and surroundings. 

The building is, as a rule, of one storey, and consists 
of a long hall or corridor for physical exercises, singing 
and assembly, with class-rooms on either or both sides ; 
it is desirable that north light should be avoided in the 
class rooms. The class-rooms are built for twenty 
children, which is as many as one teacher should, on the 
average, be permitted to teach. Twenty square feet 
of space are allowed for each child and not less than 
200 cubic feet. The schools provide, as a rule, for sixty 
children, but may conveniently be built for as many as 
100 children. More are hardly possible owing to the 
distance which they would have to come to reach the 
school, which should in no case exceed one and a half 
miles. ; 

If the school is built on the same,site as an ordinary 
school there must be complete separation, and in the 





defective school there must be separate entrances, cloak- 
rooms, and separate sanitary appliances for the sexes. 

There is frequently a kitchen, and a bath, and there must 
be a room in which teachers can rest, as they are com- 
pelled in many cases to spend the whole day in the school, 
where many of the children stay for dinner. 

The teachers’ room suffices for the medical examiner. 

A room for manual instruction is desirable, but not 
necessary. 

The playground should be partially covered for wet 
weather, and partially unpaved for the cultivation of 
small school gardens. 

Staffing and.Training of Teachers. | 

The schools are staffed by teachers who must in the 
case of head, teachers possess the Government Elementary 
Teacher’s Certificate or the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union; and in the case of assistant 
teachers must possess at least the code qualification of 
“‘Uncertificated’’ Teachers, or the Elementary Freebel 
Certificate. They must have had previous experience of 
the work before appointment. 

In cases of schools already established applying for 
certificate the Board of Education is prepared to waive 
the question of qualification on a good report from His 
Majesty’s Inspector, but all teachers subsequently 
appointed must comply with the conditions. 

Except in the three elder. boys’ schools in London, and 
in one case in Leicester, all teachers are women teachers. 
There are as yet no training colleges specially for 
teachers of the feeble-minded ; they gain their experience 
by visiting and helping in existing schools, after receiving 
the general teaching qualification of the Board of Edu- 

cation or National Froebel Union. 

The Board of Education permits students in training 
colleges and candidates for the elementary teacher’s 
certificate to offer for examination knowledge of the 
methods of teaching and training feeble-minded children. 

In London the schools are staffed by teachers-in-charge 
and assistants. There is a lady-superintendent over the 
whole of the special schools aided by two assistants, one 
for the defective schools, the other for the cripple schoolsg 

There are similar officers in Manchester and Birming- 
ham. 


Medical Examination for Admission. (Medical Officer’s 
duties.) 

Children are admitted to special schools on an official 
medical certificate issued by a medical officer, approved by 
the Board of Education. These gentlemen are frequently 
attached to the school authorities in the capacity of 
medical advisers on questions connected with school 
hygiene. 

New children are presented at intervals, in Londen, 
of six months, for admission. The six months’ interval 
enables the medical officers to get once round the whole 
of the special schools in the Metropolis. 

The children are presented by head teachers of local 
elementary schools on the ground of severe retardation 
or of anti-social tendencies. They should be presented 
at about the age of seven or eight, if they are to be taught 
with success, but they mostly come later. 

At the examination the teacher of the child and the 
parent should be present to offer any information neces- 
sary. 

The medical examination deals with routine physical 
investigation, with special reference to the child’s powers 
of response, will-power, memory, imitation, and energy. 
An examination of elementary attainment forms part of 
the investigation, special nerve and muscular signs are 
noted, and some indication as to training is laid down. 

The medical officer has as his duty to diagnose the 
existence of feeble-mindedness, excluding on the one hand 
those who are imbecile or idiotic, and those who are merely 
backward on the other. 

He also has to diagnose those who are suffering from 
deaf-mutism, bad sight, epilepsy, physical deficiency, 
all of whom the teacher is liable to confound with feeble- 
mindedness. As a result of this differential investigation 
nearly 50 per cent. of the children primarily presented are 
rejected and go to form a very serious element of un- 
checked danger in the general population. The medi- 
cal officer is further charged with the duty of reporting on 
the children medically each half-year, the parent having 
the right to require this to be done in order that the child 
may be returned to the elementary school if sufficiently 
advanced. 


foreground. The feeble-minded and mentally-tainted thus share in the general human tendency to re-attain the normal physical mean. The 


chances of feeble-minded offspring return pari passu to a racial mean. 


_ itis now clear why segregation in colonies can never be expected seriously to reduce the number of feeble-minded among the population, for it 
is certain that the whole population will, by the tendency of equalisation of chances, renew its contribution of mentally defectives, generation by 


generation. 
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Physique, 

The physical condition of the children follows that of 
the neighbourhoods from which they come. 

Curves of height growth show that the feeble minded 
are always more depressed in physique than the population 
from which they are immediately drawn. In Lambeth 
and Southwark, where much of the general population 
is degenerated physically from childhood, the feeble- 
minded are decidedly worse off in physique. 

In a good neighbourhood, such as Finsbury Park, the 
feeble-minded though fairly good in physique are worse off 
than the surrounding population. 

In the worst areas their condition is deplorable. 
In certain schools there is hardly a child who is not suffer- 
ing. They are stunted in stature, pale, thin, ill-looking 
creatures craving food and warmth before instruction, 
In many cases this is due to home neglect but often it is 
the result of genuine poverty. 


Curriculum. 

The curriculum enjoins training in speech, in which 
so many of these children are deficient. They produce 
the voice badly, lisp, stammer, stutter, misproduce con- 
sonantal sounds, curtail their words or labour their speech 
so as to throw the mouth into a state of froth; in fact 
quite three quarters of the children speak badly. 

For the rest, a minimum of elementary attainments is 
desirable, sufficient to enable the better children to find 
their way about the world. To belabcur unnecessarily 
the three R.’s with children who are admittedly incap- 
able of benefitting thereby is no part of the duty of a 
special school. 

Not less than six hours per week must be given to 
manual work which includes the teaching of domestic 
and personal duties and the gradual introduction from 
small beginnings of semi-skilled employments. 

The children in London are sent to manual training 
centres, cookery and laundry centres established for 
ordinary children. These are not always suitable for 
them, the curriculum being- too technical for retarded 
children. 

Physical exercises are taken once or twice daily as 
regular lessons, and for short intervals between other 
lessons. Running and marching are up to the age of ten 
or eleven the best trainmg for feeble-minded. More 
complicated exercises are too difficult, involving too great 
a strain on the poor memory powers of the children, and 
running and marching give what is most necessary, an 
improved carriage and a less slouching gait. 


Schools for Elder Defective Boys. 


Three special schools have been established in London 
(Fulham, Bethnal Green, and Wandsworth), for boys 
of twelve to sixteen who are placed under male 
teachers. The advantages as regards discipline, separa- 
tion, and opportunity for suitable manual training are 
obvious. 


Schools for Double Defectives. 


Special schools have also been established for two 
types of doubly defective children, one at Homerton for 
deaf-mute defectives, and one at Clapton for blind de- 
fectives ; they are in each case residential institutions. 


School for Morally Defective Girls. 


There is also at Balham a special school for elder morally 
defective girls, who are detained in a Home, but the power 
of detention will, unfortunately, cease for these most 
dangerous of all children at sixteen. 


Co-operation of Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


The Metropolitan Asylums Board has rented a number 
of houses in various parts of London which are used as 
residential Homes for defective children. They exist 
at Peckham, Islington, Fulham, and Wandsworth. B 
arrangement with the County Council the children attend 
the day schools of the County Council. Forty-three boys 
and twenty-seven girls are dealt with in this way. 


Teachers’ Records and After-care. 


The teachers keep a record book for each child in which 
are entered the child’s attainments and mental condition 
on admission and a half-yearly vecord of progress or other- 
wise in elementary attainments, manual capacity, charac- 


ter, habits, general health, physique and attendance, and 
any special anti-social tendency is noted. 

These books are kept in all schools for afflicted children 
in England and Wales, and being individual in nature 
afford valuable information from time to time of the 
trend of the child, and indicate any change in curriculum. 
Finally it is hoped that they will be of great use to after- 
care committees in deciding what course is best for the 
child on leaving school. (A spectmen Report Book was 
subsequently sent in. Vide Appendix papers, p. 690 post.) 

The cost of maintenance in a day-school is £10 to £11 
per annum and this is more than double the cost of 
elementary education. The increase is almost entirey 
on account of the increased staff, which is treble that of 
ordinary schools. 

It is claimed that increase of expenditure during child- 
hood is an insurance in favour of the poor and other rates 
later in life, and is more than justified. 


Schools for Epileptic Children. 


Institutions for the training of epileptic children have 
been certified at Much Hadham, Herts, for sixty epileptic 
children (Roman Catholic) and approved at Lingfield 
for ninety children, and at Starnthwaite, Westmoreland 
for thirty boys. The only public authority which has 
taken action is the Manchester Education Committee, 
which has rented a home on the David Lewis Colony at 
Great Warford, Cheshire, for thirty-six children, with the 
approval of the Board of Education. Nothing has so far 
been done in London or elsewhere, though Bradford has 
a scheme in hand. 


8. Institutions for defective children and adulés. 


Institutions for defective children are required for 
those children who cannot reach day-schools on account 
of distance (country and rural children), for children 
from bad homes, and for children of vicious, immoral 
and anti-social tendencies. 

The latter class is a small class and amounts to about 
5 per cent, of the whole. 

Of town children not more than 10 per cent. should, 
as a rule, need institution treatment, though a greater 
proportion than this, anything up to 50 or 60 per cent., 
may need custodial care in adult colonies eventually. The 
reason for this is that while they are young the feeble- 
minded are less troublesome, easily controlled, and being 
under constant supervision in any case do not exhibit 
the need for it as they do by contrast later on, when, enter- 
ing the world they are unable to get along alone. 

As soon as a child shows definitely that institution 
treatment is a necessity—and there is no difficulty in dis- 
covering this in my experience—he ought, if there were 
provision in this country, to be removed. 

The advantages of institution life as disclosed abroad 
(Ursberg and Idstein) is that the child becomes accus- 
tomed to a secluded life at an early age and does not feel 
the restraint irksome as he would if it were imposed for 
the first time at the moment when he is old enough to 
leave school. 

He is able without having to re-accustom himself to 
new conditions to accept the advantages which an in- 
stitution offers, 2 permanent home under capable and 
sympathetic supervision, with activity and open air 
occupation suited to his strength and powers, and a life 
spared from dangerous influences. The community 
gains by the removal from its midst of an element which 
contains in itself all the potentialities of social evil. 

Among other advantages of institution life are the 
greater certainity of improvement in physique, the better 
opportunity for realising law and order, and improved 
results from more continuous teaching. 

In the case of higher grade defective children, whose 
deficiency is slight, institutions have the disadvantages 
of rendering the children helpless for contact with the 
outer world, and the further drawback of beating 
the children down to one level through lack of contact 


- with sane children. 


Premises. 


An institution for defective children should be placed 
in free open country in the midst of light, arable land, 
which is most likely to yield well under the kind of labour 
available. 

The homes ‘should be small and made to accomodate 
not more than thirty each. The sexes should live apart. 
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No feeble-minded adults should in any wise be employed 
about institutions for educating feeble-minded children, 
Dormitories should allow of plenty of cubic and floor 
space, 500 cubic feet and fifty square feet respectively. 
A medical officer should be attached to the institution 
and no other person should on any account be made 
responsible for medical treatment. 

Gravel paths and covered play-grounds shou!d be pre- 
pared for exercise in wet or heavy weather. 

The main difficulty in the management of institutions 
in this country is in connection with staffing. Neither 
teachers nor matrons are easily found willing to sacrifice 
their own private domestic ties for this most trying work. 
Teachers find the strain of added house duties more diffi- 
cult than ordinary school life under the most exigent cir- 
cumstances, and are not inclined to give up congenial 
work for duty which is incessant and exhausting. 


CONTINENTAL EXPERIENCE OF FEEBLE-MINDED 
INSTITUTION AND CoLony LIFE. 


Feeble- Minded Colony in Ursberg, Bavaria. 


One of the most notable colonies for feeble-minded 
childrea and adults is situated at Ursberg in Minden- 
thal in Bavaria, which I visited at the instance of the Board 
of Education in 1901, on the occasion of the Conference 
on the Feeble-minded at Augsburg. The colony is managed 
by sisters of the congregation of St. John, under the direc- 
tion of the Reverend Superior Dominicus Ringeisen, 
who has since died. Founded in 1884 on the site of an 
ancient monastery,it began work with thirty-four feeble- 
minded and cretin inmates. With the expansion of the 
work, buildings and land have been added and new 
works completed, until, at the time of my visit, there 
were 752 mentally defectives, 111 blind, 8 deaf mutes, 
145 epileptics. On admission the applicant is enjoined 
to remain in the institution for the rest of his days, and 
it is very seldom that an inmate even desires so much 
as to leave. 

For the organisation of this enormous colony of 1,100 
abnormal inhabitants, a staff of 453 workers is required, 
composed entirely of sisters. At the head is the mother 
superior, with thirty sisters, each in charge of a depart- 
ment. In every department there are at least eight 
assistants. The supply of workers is maintained by a 
training college which forms part of the colony, where the 
future sisters, Kandidatinnen, are brought up to the work 
in which they will afterwards participate, the courses being 
arranged in three divisions, educational musical and in- 
dustrial. . 

The colony is self-contained, and provides for its own 
needs by its own industry. Each branch of the work is 
managed by a sister and her co-workers, and the inmates 
- afford whatever help they can. Among many avenues 
of employment are the flour-mill, the saw-mill, the bakery, 
the slaughter-house, brewery, carpenter’s shop, basket and 
brush shops, weaving shed, chair caning room, laundry, 
sewing rooms, cattie sheds, stables, field labour, gardening, 
and heating. 

The schools provide for the pupils in training and for the 
defective, blind, and deaf children. The defective children 
include the lowest types, some lacking almost any sign of 
human intelligence. These are kept apart in day rooms 
and their lives are made as tolerable as possible. The 
remainder who are capable of instruction are children who 
would in many cases be considered too difficult for the 
ordinary special day school and would probably never 
help towards their own maintenance if left to themselves. 
They are arranged in eight classes, according to capacity 
and progress, rather than to age. The lower grades are 
capable of very little in the way of response or of discipline, 
many of them being undersized and feeble in appearance. 
Yet some improvement is to be discerned from class to 
class, and in the upper grades, considerable advance has 
been made, so that however slender the intellectual attain- 
ments may be, the children have Jearnt to obey. In this 
way, they are gradually accustomed to the discipline of 
labour and are led by gentle paths to a useful life, where 
their whole work is to good purpose. 

It is an experience which can never be forgotten to 
witness the energy and sympathy and the good-natured 
forbearance of the sisters in the management of their 
afflicted charge. A sister, responsible for the saw-mill, tak- 
ing with her own hands ro unequal share of the labour ; 
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another ordering the brewery with the skill of a scientist ; 
a third escorting a company ofepileptics from the meadows; 
afourth keeping her stud of horses, to the envy of many 
another stable; these are some of the fields which the 
sisters of St. John have conquered ; and often with their 
own lives ; not for themselves indeed, but that the afflicted 
may find solace through labour in quiet and in peace, far 
and free from danger. 


The organisation and maintenance of the colony are 
wholly voluntary both as to support and service. Though 
the State may go far to solve the problem of its feeble 
minded, even to endowing colonies such as Ursberg, it 
may yet feel grateful when voluntary effort steps in, for 
it is doubtful whether public money alone could ever 
command the self-sacrifice which such an undertaking 
demands. 


The cost of providing colony accommodation would 
be about £100 ia the first instauce per p!ace for cap tal 
expeaditure and £25 to £30 ainually for maintenance. 


Children and adults would not cost very differently, 
if anything children would cost more | ume 


Results of education of the feeble-minded. 


It is essential for success that the training of the feeble- 
minded should begin when the child is young. Every 
year after seven years of age at which a child is ad- 
mitted makes future industrial success more and more 
impossible. 

Under training the children fall into three classes ; 
those which improve, those which make no headway, 
those which deteriorate. 

With prolonged training the children fall, for socio- 
logical purposes, into three other classes : 

(a) Those who leave school with reasonable hope 
of becoming self-supporting. 

(b) Those who would lead useful harmless lives 
in the general community under supervision but 
who would never become entirely self-supporting. 

(c) Those who reanire permanent or temporary 
care. 

Roughly speaking these three classes are equal in magni- 
tude but variations which augment the first class are 
favoured by :— 

(a) Early commencement of training. ;- 

(6) Skilful teaching. 

(c) A neighbourhood with full industrial oppor- 
tunities. 

(d) The existence of vigilant after-care agencies 
and teachers who give themselves trouble to find 
and keep places for the children. 

It is a noteworthy fact that many of the children who 
improve become much better material than their parents, 
and play an important role in keeping up the standard 
of the home. 

Though it is possible that feeble-mindedness cannot 
become completely cured, it is true on the other hand 
that many serious defects become eradicated at sc’-ool 
and remain in abeyance after school. 

These results are more permanent in good industrial 
neighbourhoods than in areas given over to crime and 
wanton neglect. 

Of 138 children who have left Edward Street school, 
Deptford, in the last eleven years, many of whom are now 
twenty to twenty-three years of age (108 boys and thirty 
girls) the following account is given :— 


Boys. Girls, 

After career satisfactory ° - - 48 15 
Promoted to elementary schools = - - 18 4 
After career unsatisfactory industrially - 10 3 
At home unable to work - - - 3 3 
Transferred to other special schools- - 16 1 
Vicious and dangerous - - . - 8 0 
Lost . - - - - - ee 2 
Dead - - - - - - - 38 2 

108 30 


No case has married. No case of offspring. 

Sixty per cent. of the boys and girls in each case have 
done well. Excluding those who went to elementary 
schools, the numbers are 44 per cent. and 50 per cent. 
still very satisfactory. 
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In a neighbourhood which is less satisfactory owing to 
- criminal and vicious surroundings, the results are as fol- 
lows: ; a 
Sirdar Road, Notting Dale. ‘ 
One hundred and seventy children have left the school 


during the last nine years. ip ate: 
Children partly earning their livelihood -- 2] 
“Transferred to elementary schools « ‘=>: =» .380 


Married  -° = - eens ptiielo se Qe 
Careers unsatisfactory let ote - - J6 
Transferred to other special schools’ and 
cripple homes eoy dpiFothera fo=t 26 
Lost - - - - . eiobe f= 65 
Dead - - e <7 wrHee oie £10 


170 


Thirty per cent. of the cases here are parually satis- 
factory as against 60 per cent. of satisfactory cases in the 
better neighbourhood. 

Cases in Notting Dale can at the best be considered 
partially satisfactory and it is doubtful whether a day 
school ought to be established in such neighbourhoods at 
all. The depravity ot the neighbourhood overcomes any 
success attained by the school the moment the chi'd 
leaves. Some of the most promising material is rapidly 
marred and ruined. Both boys and girls leave to begin 
life with hope and enthusiasm in their first ptace. They 
return to the school very soon disheartened and dis- 
pirited for another character. haviag lost their berth. 
This happens so frequently that eventually they become 
known and cannot get work. ‘The streets— probably the 
worst in London—become their home, until they drift to 
prison. 

As an example: R. J. left school in 1900, quite, under 
control, eager and anxious to do well. He returned to 
the school five times for a character, and at last lost 
heart, got into bad company, lived in the streets. In 
August, 1903, he was locked up for breaking into a 
church ; in 1904, served three months for stealing. He 
now cares for nothing but a vagrant life. 

Another case: C. E., also delighting in vagrancy, has 
been charged with assaulting the police, and is a terror 
to the neighbourhood. He would have made a fine 
character in a better environment. 

M. N., a girl, is a similar case, who drifted through six 
different situations into a life of immorality. She had 
been tried and dismissed from two girls’ homes for in- 
subordination and lawlessness. 

Comparing these caces with the satisfactory condition 
of the majority who have come out of a better neighbour- 
hood like Edward Street, Deptford, the effects of environ- 
me..t becomes painfully clear, and the argument against 
establishing day schools for the fesble-miaded in bad 
area3 ig conviacing. 

A return from the Bristol schools shows 42 per 
cent. as the number of good cases. 

The return of the Leicester After-care Committee shows 
about 30 per cent. of good results, 

A good average school, not exceptionally placed as 
regards materials, local industries, or voluntary workers, 
may with prolonged training expect to reach 40 to 50 per 
cent. of successes. 

The experience of the Brecknock special school, Camden 
Town, bears this out. 


Total number left © ° ° . - 230 


Elementary school - - - - - 55 
Good work - « 5 ie (ts - 40 
BobticsQp 2 ce ae ee a ee 
At home - - - - - - ery a 
Asylums and workhouses - : ~ - 4 


The percentage of good cases is 41 per cent. 

Many children, it will be noted, are transferred to ele- 
mentary schools. This happens when their range of 
elementary attainments permits them to work with ordinary 
children of about ten years of age, and when their general 
mental stability is assured. The age at which this trans- 
ference takes place is about twelve years of age. The 
discrepancy is not then very great between the child and 
the clas:-fellows in the ordinary sehool. It is considered 
advisable to allow a child to leave school from the elemen- 
tary school, where possible, in order to avoid the stigma 
which attaches to an ex-pupil of aspecial school. The disad- 


- The choice of expenditure is as between the present 
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vantages of these promotions are that the child may falk. 
back owing to lack of individual attention on returning to . 
a class of sixty children from one of twenty ; further that 
he now ceases to receive manual instruction owing to the. 
fact that the lower classes of elementary schools do not 
as a rule, receive it, and this at a time and under)circum-. 
stances when he needs it most of all. fe “4 

Many children at and after-the age of fourteen are 
allowed to leave the: special school for work when their 
attainments and mentel condition permit.. They: must 
invariably show that: they. have secured a place in: good | 
work wh ch is likely to be permanent ;.if they lose the. 
place they are liable. to further school attendance till six-- 
teen. This hold on the child for two years is very beneficial 
in the early stages of his industrial career. 9 5) 

A few children find their way to industrial schools and» 
reformatories, which are clearly not the right: places for; 
them. (Rush, Salford, Jordan, Southwark.) (Thorp 
Arch Industrial School.) 


10. Work and Wages of the Mentally Defective. 


The employments undertaken by ex-pupils of day 
schools include, for boys: Labourers in iron, copper and 
metal work, in skin factories, soap and candle, and tea- 
packing factories, gas works, print works, and in wood. 


chopping yards, as carpenters, boot-finishers, bakers’. 


men, shop-boys, milk boys, paper boys, drapers’ boys, 


porters, hawkers, and lastly, the Army and Navy. * 

And for girls: Domestic service, infirmary ward 
maids, in metal works, tea factories, bottle factories, 
rope factories, hosiery factories, laundries. 


d 


— 
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The average wage for forty boys who have left Edward . | 


Street schools, Deptford, is 9s. 4d. a week. 
The average wage for thirteen girls is 6s. 3d. a week. 


(Eight out of the thirteen are in service, however, and . 


cost of food and maintenance must be added to this.) . 
The highest wages for boys are 22s. candle factory; 
the lowest wages for boys are 2s. in a wood yard; the 
highest wages for girls are 2ls. in a tea factory; the 
lowest wages for girls are 1s. 6d. as doorstep cleaner. 
The unsuccessful cases which in all cases will probably 
exceed 50 per cent. will, on leaving school, tend in the 
same direction as untrained defectives, 


necessary. 


(11). New. Legislation. 


New legislation should secure :— 


(a) General compulsory attendance of all feeble- 


minded and epileptic children at school ; 

(b) Permissive powers to extend the Act to feeble- 
minded children between the ages of five and seven ; 

(c) Powers of detention permanent and temporary 
over the morally, and the helpless and neglected, feeble 
minded ; 


(d) Educational powers should be vested in the local © 


education authorities under the Education Acts of 1902 
and 1993; chia. 
(e) Powers of detention should be vested in the councilg 
of the coun‘ies and county boroughs, or in the Poor Law 

Guardians or jn joint committees. 

It is of the utmost importance that any new enactment 
should provide for complete annual returns of all afflicted 
educable children, including the feeble-minded and epi- 
leptic, to be furnished by local education authorities to 
the Board of Education. 


(12.) Estimate of Additional Provision needed. 


A large additional provision is needed on the educa- ~ 


tional side. 


Expenditure on adults is not entirely new, but 


involves readjustment and re-allocation of existing 
charges on account of feeble-minded adults in workhouse, 
prisons, and asylums. 


ineffective and inhumane methods, and suggested pro-_ 
tective and industrial measures which will train the 
children, and enable the adults to become workers or 
partially effective industrial units. 

The cost will in the end be not very different, and it 
must be observed that nobody fit for the outer world | 
will be removed from it. 

In the light of the working of the Blind and Deaf 
Education Act which is compulsory, a new Act as 


mentioned . 
previously, and it is for these that new measures are _ 


he 
a ae ee eee 
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“suggested would work exceedingly well. There are now 
‘very few areas in England and ‘Wales not provided with 
_ good schools and institutions for the blind and deaf. 

~~ The ‘numbers for which provision would be necessary, 
are, roundly, as follow :— , 

100,000 Adults, 

50,000 Children; 5,000 at. least. should be placed 
in custodial institutions, shh : 
(G-nsus returns, 1901 = 48,000 feeble-minded). 

_. (13.) Necessity for attacking the Problem: at the 
Fees source—the Degeneracy of Poor Urban Areas. 

Al} measures for the care of the feeble-minded will be 
palliative and not really arrestive which do not deal 
with the large residuum of physical and moral degenerates 
in the slum areas—the source of mental deficiency. 

This is the population which, by acquiescence in the 
evils of slum life contributes the supply of mentally 
defectives and will continue to furnish a new supply 
as rapidly as the measures now contemplated cope with 
the defectives now in existence. 

A revision of the educational system to meet the needs 
of this population is one of the first measures demanded 
by such a scheme. The revision should make for the 
re-establishment of parental responsibility to the child 
in the matters of feeding, clothing, personal and domestic 
hygiene ; and the resources of the State and of charity 
should be employed to the utmost to this end. 

School Jife should recognise the futility and economic 
waste of attempting to implant the pre-ent system of 

education upon children who are underfed, or badly fed, 

insufficiently clothed, and who are unclean and depressed 
in physique and health; school authorities should by 
medical and hygienic effort exert their full powers to 
awaken a sanitary conscience among this population. 

In the elementary school the curriculum should 
be adapted to encourage rather than discourage a 
love for work. A simple scheme of elementary 
attainments should replace the more ambitious schemes 

now too often attempted, and fuller opportunity 
should be provided for definite teaching of duty to the 
home, the person, and to society. 

A specific point should be made of handicraft training 
which should extend much lower down the school than 
at present, and-which should be much less formal and 
technical. Many elder children now leave school without 
receiving the benefits of manual instruction. owing to 
their literary attainments falling below that of the 
‘classes entitled to such training—these children need 
such training most of all. 

One cardinal principle in educating the children of the 
very poor should be that the deficiencies of the home 
‘shall dictate the curriculum of the school, and not, as 
is now too prevalent, that the school shall dictate to the 

‘home the ideals of an academic citizenship which the 
ehild can never usefully or practically undertake. 

Special schools of a non-punitive industrial type should, 
and could be set apart for this purpose from among the 
day schools now only partially filled in the depopulated 
central urban districts. 

A certain number, but very few, residential schools 
would be necessary to complete the scheme—to provide 
for children whose home circumstances make it impossible 
to expect any permanent benefit from day-school 

_ training. 

Much could be done indirectly to arrest the more 
serious evil of feeble-mindedness by attacking the much 
more extensive evil of physical degeneracy—the ugly 
parent of mental deficiency. 

Unless the cause is arrested at its source, as it well 
can be, the canker will proceed unabated for each genera- 
tion to bemoan and to combat as best it can. 


(Signed) A. E1cHHo.z. 
January 5th, 1905. 


“3615. (Mr. Loch.) The problem I understand you 
put forward, in a manner, is the prevention of feeble- 
mindedness. You say : (Vide paragraph 5 above) ‘¢ A revisions 
of the educational system to meet the needs of this popula 
tion is one of the first measures demanded by such a school. 
The revision should make for the re-establishment of 
parental responsibility to the child in the matters 
of feeding, clothing, personal and domestic hygiene 
and the resources of the State and of charity should be 
employed to the utmost to this end.”’ One has to consider, 
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first of all, in some measure, what the size of the problem 
is, You have given here, and also in your evidence before 
the. Committee on deterioration, certain suggestions 
as to numbers ?—Am I to be re-examined on my evidence 
before the Physical Deterioration Committee ? , I have 
only a copy of the report with me, and I am without my 


_ Statement. of evidence. 


3616. I do not think it will require a reference to it. 
I only want a figure from which I can work. I think 
it well to get a kind of numerical estimate of what we are 
dealing with. I understand that you there came to a 
general conclusion that about 100,000 children might 
be very badly off from the point of view of food ?— 
The conclusion I came to was this: after going into such 
figures and information as were available (and I sought 
everywhere for them), that in London there might 
be 100,600 children who were not fit to benefit by the 
education provided for them by reason of: physical 
defect which might be largely compensated by prover 
nutrition. 

3617. It was with a view of taking that figure and 
then deducting from it that I asked the question ?— 
T am only anxious to make certain what I mean by that 
figure. 


3618. [ tried to come to some kind of estimate myself 
on the basis of those figures with a view to the work of 
this Commission, taking the school attendances as 600,000? 
—It is more than that now, it is nearer 700,000. 


3619. You say 25 per cent. suffered from the. taint 
of physical degeneracy ?—I have never said that. 100,000 
is not 25 per cent. of 700,000. 


3620. The number of children attending would be 
700,000. A fourth of that would represent a fourth 
of the schools which it was thought well to enquire into ?— 
The percentage of 25 was arrived at in reference’ to a 
particular stratum of schools. I should like to have 
a copy of my evidence. (Same handed). 


3621. 615 is the note I have to the question. You say, 
speaking about medical inspection, you can confine it 
to the poorer schools—one-fourth of them ?—Yes, that 
is 25 per cent. of the children. 


3622. Might we say that that. would be one-fourth of 
the school population ?—That is what I indicated, as 
the area over which medical inspection should be insti- 
tuted. I did not wish to indicate that the whole of 
that one-fourth is physically degenerate. 


3623. But one-fourth of the poorer schools would 
be the subject of your consideration ?—That is the area 
for medical inspection. 


3624. That being granted, we might say one-fourth 
would suffer from the taint of physical degeneracy, at 
most ?—May I see what that comes to. 


3625. 38,500 on my figures; it would be rather more 
on yours ?—I estimated the number at something near 
100,000. This was for the whole of the schools of 
London, provided and non-provided. 


3626. 100,000 for the total ?—Yes. 


3627. I was trying to bring you down to the physical 
degeneracy cases ?—I am afraid you cannot do it on 
this question 615. This dealt with the area for medical 
inspection. I should say that my estimate of 100,0_0, 
or 122,00 to put it more correctly, was based on the 
figures and statistics of the several non-overlapping 
Committees, who distribute meals under various con- 
ditions to the poor children within the London County 
Council area. It was the best estimate I ,cou'd offer at 
the time, based upon evidence and enquiry from every 
quarter, and in the absence of further information from 
any other source, Iam bound to re-state it. Like all other 
estimates it is limited by the facts in existence at the 
moment of compilation. Up to the present I have seen 
no information which would lead me to coasider the 
number of children retarded through malnutrition as less 
than this, though I should be glad to think the number 
was less. 

3628. Would it be out of the way, taking the general 
phrase “ Taint of physicel degeneration,” to say, if we 
were dealing with 30,000 children it would cover the 
whole ?—That is just what I do not think. You have 
a larger area of child population to deal with. I think 
the 100,000 does not over-state the case. There is no 
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object in over-stating the cases. It is sad enough that 
they are so large. There may be anything up to 100,000 
children in London who are in a physical condition in 
which they cannot benefit by the instruction which the 
London County Council sees fit to provide for them. 
The physical condition is of such a kind as would be 
largely remedied if the children’s nutrition were efficient. 


3629. That 100,000 would represent the population 
out of which this kind of trouble such as we have to 
consider here would come ?—Entirely; 100,000 children 
depressed in physique, though not of necessity under- 
fed; 1 wish to separate the two ideas. The Feeding Com- 
mittees on which I base my estimate, feed those who are 
depressed in physique as well as the purely underfed. 
The total they deal with may be taken to represent the 
agcregate of phy:ical subnormal children in Loudon. 


3630. In that 100,000 there would be that number ? 
—Yes. 


3631. I thought it would be a smaller number ?— 
I wish I could think it were smaller. 


3632. That, of course, is a number which requires very 
special organisation if we are to tackle a point of this 
sort from the point of view of this Commission ?—Yes, 
[ have indicated measures by which I think it could be 
tackled at no great expense to the community, in that 
report to the Physical Deterioration (’cmmiittee. 


3633. I want to take these points in connection with 
your statement here. First of all, as to individual cases, 
they vary very much in detail; for instance there are 
individual cases here in which the family is a family of a 
widow and two or three children, and their wage ; and 
other cases with a considerably larger wage, and there 
is temporary illness; so there is a very great variety, 
yet probably the children in this family would come with- 
in the circle of your 100,000. Do you think it is possible 
to deal with this from the point of view of preventing 
feeble-mindedness without a very careful scrutiny of the 
details of the family, and possibly some system of visi- 
tation ?—I believe that the cloce t possible scrutiny of 
fami'y circumstances is necessary, and I think your 
greatest expense will not be in relief, but it will be in 
discrimination. The expense of discrimination is going 
to be large if it ever is at all possible. 


3634. If we could discriminate these cases in that way, 
we should have our hands really on the causes, probably ? 
—Yes, and you would not have to deal with 100,000 cases, 
you would even have to deal with something much 
smaller than 38,000. I have said before the Deteriora- 
tion Committee, that if you dealt with a dozen cases in 
every slum area in London, as has been done in the case 
of the School Attendance Acts, you would do a very great 


deal to reduce this problem of child deterioration. I am 
willing to repeat that here. 
3635. That granted, what would be the process. You 


admit that they should be visited and there should be 
treatment of individual cases. How should we try to 
bring this preventive method into force satisfactorily ?— 
Most satisfactorily if you could get public opinion to 
arouse itself and do some work voluntarily. If we could 
get peop'e who have leisure and time and capacity to 
devo‘e some part of that time to the service of our slum 
children, that is to say, if we do everything we can to 
encourage and develop bodies of capable managers to 
serve every one of these districts in London, and every 
other large town, then there is some hope for the satis- 
facto-y colution of the problem. Until we do that I 
feel that whatever is done by legislation and by Minute, 
and so forth, is bound largely to fail of effect. If I do 
feel one thing more than another, it is that the measure of 
public opinion may be accurately taken by the number of 
voluntary managers who become available for this work. 


3636. Then if there is to be prevention we must try 
and bring up a race of good voluntary managers ?—Yes, 
3637. Would it help if the position of manager were 


in some way honoured as it is in foreign towns ?—By an 
honorarium, do you mean ? 


3638. By a position ; for instance, as they have in 
Germany?—I think that may do in Germany, but I think 
it is unnecessary in England. 

3639. Would any other method be advisable ?—Other 
than by arousing a seace of duty to what is a vital 
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mat‘er fur the national we:fare, I do not know what 
methods are advisable to get people to become managers. 
Local Authorities shou'd encourage them to come forward 
by laying upon them as large a re: ponsibi'ity for initia- 
tive as possib‘e, and by consulting their opirion and 
experience on every occa_ion. 

3640. You admit there is a vast demand at present ?— 
I think it is a matter of grave public responsibility. 


3641. You admit it is crucial almost ?—It is crucial 
to the success of our educational system. No opportunity 
should be lost of enfcrcing the point upon public op’nion. 


3642. Would you pay men or women to do it ?—If it is 
necessary to pay I should advise that payment should 
be made. In fact I have already recommended the 
appointment of anything up to half of the school 
attendance visitors, that they should be women, who 
could, of course, be paid. But I do not think payment 
is going to ensure greater efficiency of service than you 
will get by voluntary service. 


3643. You would not throw it on the Poor Law and 
relieving officers ?—I do not know enough about Poor 
Law Admiristration to be able to re ommend such a 
course. 

3644. What number do you think would have to go 
to institutions ?—Of the physically degenerate or of 
the feeble-minded ? One is twenty times the size of the 
other. 


3645. (Chairman.) We have nothing to do with the 
physical degeneration. Ours is only the feeble-minded. 
—We have been discussing up to now the physically 
degenerate. 


3646. (Mr. Loch.) I refer to the larger number because 
from the larger grows the lesser. I understood the evi- 
dence was that ?—Yes, I introduced it for that purpose. 


3647. The evidence of the witness was that there was a 
certain number of the physically degenerate children, 
the hot-bed of the feeble-minded. I have been trying to 
bring the number of the feeble-minded to a definite 
number in order to see what we have to deal with. I 
proposed that there should be visitors as suggested by 
the witness and asked the witness how he might help 
us to get that reform, that being a vital issue 7?—I have 
already done what I could in my own way by stating © 
the facts before the Physical Degeneration Committee 
and offering recommendations. 


3648. Take another point, the point of vicw of health. 
On page 211, col. 1, you say the children are “ badly fed, in- 
sufficiently clothed, are unclean and depressed in physique 
and health. School authorities should by medical and 
hygienic effort exert their full powers to awaken the 
sanitary conscience among this population.” Clearly, I 
presume if that were done we should reduce the number 
of our feeble-minded ?—Yes, I hope so. 


3649. Have you thought what staff you would take 
in a particular school or district in order to carry out your 
own programme ?—Yes, I suggested to the Physical 
Deterioration Committee that in London a certain number 
of medical officers should be appointed to help the chief 
medical officer to carry out this duty. I suggested ten — 
men on full time. 


3650. (Chairman.) I think we had better not go too 
far into the question of physical deterioration ; as all 
that evidence is before us it hardly needs repeating. 


3651. (Mr. Loch.) No, the only thing I am anxious 
to do is to enable the Commission if it is necessary to 
make suggestions which may be preventive. The diffi- 
culty we feelis that the population of feeble-minded might 
grow and grow, whereas Dr. Eichholz’s evidence I think 
is the most important from the point of view of the hope- 
fulness of prevention ?—I have suggested that the London 
County Council should appoint ten young medical men 
at an annual salary of £250 to perform this service. 


-I think I am not revealing anything confidential in 
- saying that the London County Council has practically 


adopted this suggestion to this extent, that, instead of 
appointing ten men at £250, full time, they are going 
to appoint twenty men for half time, which is practically 
the same thing. That would for the present meet my 
recommendation as to the medical service which these 
schools will require. 


3652. Would you attach to that local health visitors ? 
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—I have also suggested lady visitors attached to the 
school attendance department. 


3653. Would those be paid ?—Yes, in fact that half 
the male school attendance visitors should be replaced, 
at no increase of expense, by an equal number of 
women. 


3654. You would practically re-staff the educational 
system from the point of view of the question of health 
and you would rely greatly on that staff of managers 
for prevention ?—And something else of vital importance 
—a remodelling of the whole curriculum. 


3655. From that point of view of re-modelling the 
curriculum, considering the feeble-minded population, 
have you anything to say ?—What I have already said 
to the Physical Deterioration Committee. I have sug- 
gested that as these children will never bonefit by what 
is known as Seventh Standard curriculum; we should 
create some new sort of curriculum which takes them 
up to a Standard IV., and which they can be reasonably 
expected to reach. So much could be taught well and 
effectively during the available years of school life, and 
wou'd leave over a good margin of time for training in 
industrial emp'oyment on the lines set out in the day 
industrial schools, or in the schools for elder defective 
boys. 

3656. Do you think that the steps that have to be 
taken are already originated, and we might leave the 
question of the prevention alone, from the point of view 
of this Commission ?—Decidedly not. So far, we are, 
for a!l practical purposes, just where we were. 


3657. What would you suggest further ?—I should 
like to see what has been suggested tran ferred from 
spezula‘ion into action. I do think that the Commis- 
sion ought to exert eve y effort within its power in the 
direction of prevention as regards the physically de- 
generate if it wishes to have any real influence upon the 
appearance of the feeble-minded in the next generation. 
I can only remind you that among the physically 
degenerate population you get just three times as 
many feeble-minded as you do in the ordinary artisan 
population. Whether that is a question of cause and 
effect or of association I am not prepared to say, but the 
fact exists. The poorest slum population just gives us 
three times as many, and commands our activi'y in the 
first iastance. 


3658. (Mr. Dickinson.) Ido not know whether Mr. Loch 
asked you with regard to your figures, (Vide page 211, col 1.) 
Will you tell us exactly what those figures mean. The 
numbers for which provision would be necessary you say 
roundly are as follows: 100,000 adults—that is in Eng- 
land and Wales ?—Yes. 


3659. How do you arrive at that figure. I suppose it 
is necessarily rather a round figure ?—It is a round figure. 
There is the i per cent. of population which comes out 
to 32,000,000 divided by 100 which is 320,000. I do not 
think that we shoad have to deal with more than a 
third of that num‘er. I think that in all estimates of 
this kind there are two a pests to consider, one tke 
estimate of what exists, ind another estimate of what 
one will have to deal with. 


3660. You think that the number of defectives that 
exists is larger than 100,000 ?—Yes, I think it may be 
three times as many. Itis 1 per cent. of the population, 
roughly speaking—not quite 1 per cent., something less 
than 1 per cent. So that the number would be between 
250,009 and 309,090. 


3661. That is taking all grades of society ?—Yes, and a 
certain number of these will become self-supporting under 
‘supervision, as I explained elsewhere, and do not come 
on the rates, at any rate for a considerable portion of their 
existence. I think one is well within eventual require- 
ments when onc states it as 100,900. 


3662. One hundred thousand are the defectives whom 
you think must be supported by public assistance ?— 
At public cost, yes. 

3663. That is a permanent number all through the 
population—the 50,000 children. That means that 
there are 150,000 persons at the present moment in 
your opinion must be supported ?—Yes. 


3664. Only 50,000 of them are children ?—50,000 
children will not require to be supported. As I state 
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in the statement immediately following, the minority 
will go into custodial institutions, the majority will be 
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3665. I did not quite understand from your note. 3 April 1906. 


You say the numbers for which provision will be necessary 
are as follows :—100,000 adults, 50,000 children ?—It 
is educational provision in the case of children. It may 
include boarding and lodging. 

3666. Do you mean 59,000 of those must be added to 
the permanent army of the feeble-minded ?—I do not 
understand your “5,000 at least should be placed in 
custodial institutions,”—I do not think the whole 
of the feeble-minded children require custodial treat- 
ment. As children, they can be dealt with from 
their own homes during the years of school age. At 
the limit of school age a good proportion of them ought 
to be turned over for poor law provision or custodial 
provision of some kind or other, but during school years 
they can be dealt with at home, that is to say, with 
safety to the population, and at reduced expense. The 
5,000 are the proportion of children of school age who 
ought to be in institutions at the present moment o2 
account of anti-.ocial tendencies and of bad home 
influences. 

3667. With regard to the other 45,000, are they children 
who when they pass out of school ought to be safeguarded 
in the same manner ?—I think one half of them ought 
to be safeguarded at least, as I have said elsewhere. 


3668. One half of these 50,000 children, that is to 
say, 25,000 children ?—May I refer you to page 210, 
col. 1. ‘“‘A good average school not exceptionally placed 
as regards materials, local industries, or voluntary 
workers, may, with prolonged training, expect to reach 
40 to 50 per cent. of successes.”’ 

3669. That leaves 50 to 60 per cent. of the children 
in a good average school who will be looked upon as 
permanently defective 7—Yes, you can deal with them 
in the day schools while they are young, but 50 to 60 per 
cent, will have to be dealt with by the rates later on. 


3670. Of those 50,000 children, about 25,000 to 30,000 
in three or four years will have to be added to the class 
of the 100,000 adults ?—Yes. They will contribute to 
maintain the total of adults at 100,000. 

3671. You note the census returns, 48,000 ?—I have 
made a note of them. 


3672. You think they are quite inaccurate ?—Yes. Vide 


May I refer you to my evidence ? 


3673. Perhaps you will give us a statement ?—‘* The 
number returned as feeble-minded in the census is about 
one in 700 for England and Wales,” which is actually 
akout 48,882, and about one in 1,000 for London, that 
is about 4,347 in London. 

3574. You have no idea to what that discrepancy is 
due ?—I referred to it before the Physical Detericration 
Committee, and I was informed that the numbers were 
subject to revision. 

3675. You do not know the cause ?—It is easy to 
imagine; when parents have to describe their own 
children as feeble-minded, they hesitate to admit it. 


3576. Why should they do that less in London than 
elsewhere ?—I am not able to say. 


3677. (Dr. Dunlop.) I might draw attention to the 
fact that the Metropolitan Asylums Board imbeciles 
are all kept outside London, and that consequently re- 
duces the number of feeble-minded. 


3678. (Mr. Dickinson.) May I ask a few quéstions 
on page 205, col. 2, heading ‘Causes of Feeble-minded- 
ness. From what you said to Mr. Loch, I take it 
you attribute a good deal of the feeble-minded 
ness to the physical environment of the children ? 
—What I have said is this: “‘ In the great majority of 
cases it is possible to say that the affliction is congenital ; 
that is to say,is present from birth.’ I should like to: 
add to that that drink, phthisis and depravity of living 
in the parent, are more frequently associated with feeble- 
mindedness in a child than any case of direct heredity. 

3679. (Mr. Byrne.) Do you mean those three things 
together, or one or other of them ?—You find them 
aone or together. 

3680. (Mr. Dickinson.) Might I read your words here. 


page 205, 
col. 1. 
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“In the great majority of cases it is possible to say that 
the affliction is congenital.”” Then in the third paragraph, 
lower, you say ‘‘ though heredity plays a part in de- 
termining the feeble-mindedness, it would not be’a fact 
that heredity can account for more than’ a minority of 
ceases.” I suppose you are differentiating between con- 
genital and heredity ?—Yes ; a man may be born without 
an arm congenitally, but there is nothing hereditary 
about that. Would you like to hear some numbers on 
that point ? 

3681. Yes, I should.—I have taken statistics of 1,257 
cases of histories, mainly in London and the suburbs— 
Walthamstow. Of those 1,257 there is a possibilty 
of discovering nerve taint—I mean signs of insanity, 
epilepsy,and chorea, deaf muti-m and feeb!e-mindedness— 
in not more than 30 per cent., or 378. 


3682. What are these cases ?—Cases of children whose 
histories have been taken by what I consider very re- 
liable head teachers in London schools. I have gone 
through them myself with the teachers. 


3683. In the feeble-minded schools ?—Yes. 30 per cent. 
only show any sign of nerve taint in the family history 
70 per cent. of them, that is to say the difference, 
between 378 and 1,257, show no nerve taint in the parent, 
but very frequently. as I say, show associated circumstances 
such as drink, phthisis, and depravity in the parent. I 
should say we get a great deal more of any one of these 
than we do of nerve taint. That nerve taint when it does 
occur, occurs as it might do in any ordinary family. It 
occurs perhaps in a grandfather late in life, it occurs in 
an aunt, uncle or cousin of the child, but it occurs in- 
directly. It occurs among the collaterals rather than 
directly, so that there is nothing in that nerve taint by 
which we could have detected defect in the parents, and 
so by custodial treatment have prevented that child 
coming into the world. I have tried to discover how 
many cases of direct taint there are by which we might 
have seized upon the parent as a child and locked him up 
and prevented him from becoming a parent. In those 
schools, and this applies to a thousand cases, I have only 
been able to discover that that happens in 4 per cent, of 
the cases; so that if we were to lock up altogether the 
feeble-minded, we should still have a majority of these 
feeble-minded reproduced from the physically. degene- 
rate in the next generation. I do not know whether 
you have followed my argument. JI mean that it is so 
far, not the feeble-minded themselves who are producing 
the feeble-minded in anything but the very small mino- 
rity of cases—but that the feeble-minded come in great 
preponderance from the general population. 


3684. Surely that is not quite conclusive. You would 
not be able to say the feeble-minded are not producing the 
feeble-minded ?—The feeble-minded do not appear to be 
derived in anything but a minority of cases from feeble- 
minded or neurotic ancestry. 


3685. As far as you are able to ascertain, a great num- 
ber of the present feeble-minded children come from stock 
that have shown no taint of feeble-mindedness ?—Yes. 


3686. But have come from parents who have shown 
vicious tendencies ?—Not always; in a certain number 
ef cases. They have been given to drink and phthisis. 
T do not know how far we are going to call those circum- 
stances of heredity or circumstances of association. 


3687. It is your opinion that drink does tend to feeble- 
mindedness ?—It is associated with it. It would be an 
unscientific statement to say more. 


3688. (Dr. Needham.) Would you tell us what you 
mean by nerve taint ?—May I read a note on this point ? 
“In the majority of cases, 70 per cent., no history of 
hereditary nerve taint (insanity, feeble-mindedness, epi- 
lepsy, chorea, etc.) is obtainable. | In 30 per cent. of cases 
this history is obtainable but in these cases it isin the 
large majority of cases either indirect or occurs for the 
first time in the parent some years after marriage. In 
only 4 per cent. of the cases do these histories show direct 
hereditary taint occurring early enough in the parent to 
have been prevented by custodial treatment. Custodial 
treatment would as far as histories show only prevent a 


very small proportion of feeble-minded cases from coming 
into the world.” 


3682 (Mr. Dickinson.) That is the point I want to go 
to; in all probability the offspring of the feeble-minded 
will be feeble-minded ?—May I recall a letter in 
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The Times recently issued as a ‘Chr’stma“-avpeal by ‘the 


National Association for Promot’pg the Welfa~e of the 
Feeble-minded in which the work was commended to the 
public on‘these' very grounds; that the child: en:of feeble- 
minded mothers were normal healthy children: 


et? te 
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3690. I do not know about that; I want your own 
views ?—They are these. I have gone over as many ine 
stances as we can gather of feeble-minded children who 
have left. school during the last ten years, and it 
is very rare that I can discover either boys or girls (and 
this is from teachers who have kept their results in 
books) having become parents of other children. It 
seems impossible to escape the conclusion that although 
these children may possess in a few instances con- 
siderable excess of sexual inclination, their fertility is # 
small factor; whatever happens they do not become 
parents of other feeble-minded, or become parents of any 
children to a very great extent. It is very difficult to 
discover up to the present time any fact of parentage, 
of boys or girls, of feeble-minded children, who have left 
your own schools during the last ten years, so that it 
seems to me that their fertility as parents is small. 
That is one circumstance. There is the other circum- 
stance that these children are subjeet to a very enormous 
infant mortality. I have taken cases at one of your own 
schools. St. Clements Road, Notting Dale; they are 
picked cases. Out of 170 children born in the families 
which supply children to feeble-minded schools, 103 are 
dead before school life ever has a chance of beginning — 
that is 60 per cent. 


3691. Children of whom ?—Parents who supply the 
feeble-minded to schools. So that there is this second 
circumstance ; a large death rate. There is a third cir- 
cumstance which is constantly adduced, that children 
of feeble-minded mothers are themselves healthy. I 
think that is a fact which is not in question. They parti- 
cipate in this law of healthy birth. I may recall the 
occasional cases encountered in public elementary 
schools in which a feeble-minded parent has severa} | 


perfectly normal children in’ attendance at the 
ordinary schoo]. So that putting these three facts 
together, apparently small birth rate, apparently 


very large death rate, and a considerable propor- 
tion of children if they are born who turn out healthy, 
it seems to me the feeble-minded themselves are not 
going to contribute very largely to the perpetuation of 
their own kind. ' The feeble-minded, in fact, come from 
the degenerate of the population in the slum area, - 


3692. Dr. Smalley gave us a case this morning 1— 
Yes, I can give you some more. 


3693. There are many cases of that ?—There are 
not many shewing direct heredity from the parent; 
there are a few. I think we all know some cases. [I 
am not sure whether we do not all know the same 
ones. There are certain very well-known eases in 
London. I may mention a case of parents who have had 
a run of nine deaf-mute children, and also another case in 
Blackfriars where there has been a run of feeble-minded 
children and deaf-mute children—seven; in fact the 
whole home is being maintained by a deaf-mute boy. 
These cases do occur. 


3694. They must have something to do with the 
parents ?—Yes, I admit that freely. I have admitted the 
fact that in a minority of cases you can discover 
hereditary taint of a direct kind, in anything up to five 
per cent. of the cases, whi-h is a very small proportion | 
on the primd facie assumption of heredity as a direct 
cauce. 


3695. You would not allow it is more probable that . 
feeble-minded parents would have a_ feeble-minded 
child ?—I should say only to a slight extent, and 
to a dimin’shing extent with each gereration. I 
have given some statistics of deaf-mutes. Deaf- 
mutism is very largely a neurosis, not entirely, but very 
largely. I have given you the number of cases of deaf- 
mute children born of double deaf-mute marriages. 
Over 91-5 per cent. of the children were born healthy 
non-deaf-mutes. 


3696. But going a little bit further with that, do you 
say that a considerable proportion of the children who 
are at onetime or another classed among the feeble- 
minded are perfectly curable ?—I will give you some 
cases if you like. May I reed you some notes ? 
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3697. You do say that here, do you not ?—Yes, 
that their taints of feeble-mindedness are compensated 


so as to -bocome indistiiguishab’e industrially and . 


sozially.. May I read out some notes from a. school 
in Deptford. D,S8., age seventeen, when he was 
at school was violent, passionate, vicious, fought, kicked, 
seratched, ran home from school, jumped through the 
window and over gates. That boy is now working vary 
steadily in a gas factory at Deptford. 


03698. Can you tell us what his cure is due to; is it 
merely to the teaching at the school ?—That is the. only. 


treatment he has had, ‘a day school treatment. 

- 3699. He has had no physical assistance ?—There have 
been dinners from the fund available as they are always in 
the defective children schools. Here i: another case :—J. 
M. is a boy at school ; passionate, very violent, and singled 
out his mother especially for his attacks. He is now doing 
well, earning 10s. a week, and is said to be better to his 
mother. Here is a case of a girl, M. B., now aged twenty- 
one. When she came to school she was repulsive in 
manner, given to the use of bad language, obscene in 
the play-ground, offices, and in the street. She im- 
proved before she left. She is very steady now; self- 
supporting, working in a rope factory, earning 8s. 6d. a 
-week, and’is able to live on it. I know these are ex- 
céptional cases. I have been at some pains to get them, 
and I think I ought to give you them. There is D. O., 
another boy aged sixteen; very bad temper when at 
school, used to throw slates and vases at the teachers, 
kicked and used to fight with his fists. Under school 
influence he left and became very steady, earning 8s. 
with a pony cart as a hawker; said to be a very careful 
driver, and works for his mother who looks after him. 
I have scveral other cases of a similar nature. 


3700. I think that will be enough. 


3701. (Mr. Loch.) Is the time that has elapsed be- 
tween the leaving school and these figures, sufficient to 
show that the character more or less is set ?—Would you 
desire to hear an account of an older case ? 

3702. It is not by immediate cases; it is gereralis- 
ation one: wants—whether this treatment has been tried 
for a sufficiently long period ?—It is a school which has 
been working for about twelve years. 


3703. And the children referred to as grown up wouid 
be what age ?—Anything up to twenty-three. 


3704, Are you of opinion that the evidence up to 
twenty-three suffices to draw the conclusion that these 
children will get through life well without relapses—that 
is the issue ?—I think the most difficult years which the 
children experience are the years which immediately 
follow leaving school. That is the experience of every- 
body who has had anything to do with children of any 
kind. The fact that these children can reach up to 
_ twenty-one (I have older cases) and carry out their lives 
in a small way in semi-skilled or unskilled work satis- 
factorily shows they have made a fair start. 


3705. (Mr. Dickinson.) Is it your opinion that these 
children who have passsed through these schools ove 
their success to the schools ?—Entirely. 


3706. And that if they had not been in the schools in 
all probability they would have developed into feeble- 
minded people ?—Entirely ; you would not have had 
this 10s. or 8s. 6d. per week, but you would have had to 
supply them from the rates. 


3707. The mind actually can be strengthened by this 
system of education ?—That is what these cases appear 
to show. 


3708. There is one other matter I want to ask about ; 
that is the colony at Ursberg you gave an account of ?— 
i haye some pictures of them if you would like to see 
them. (Lhe pictures were handed sn.) 


3709. What powers of compulsory detention have they 
got ?—None, it is purely voluntary. It is a Roman 
Catholic Institution of a voluntary nature. Like all 
institutions of that kind both in this country and else- 
where, it is founded to give work to an Order which has 
become domiciled in order to take work of public 
assistance in some form or other. This is their work ; 
there is no compulsion. 


3710. I mean ‘compulsion upon the. feeble-minded, 
compulsory detention. What powers of detention have 
they got over the patients ?—No power of detention. 
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do not*know what’ the*system in* Germany is ?—It is a 3 April "1905." 


system which I’ think Mr: Byrne was trying to di cover’ 
from Dr. Smalley this morning. ‘ It is a system in which 
all classes of people are brought together, and then are 


classified industrially and “medically within the’ walls of 


the Institution, You find separate wingsfor epi'eptic, 


fogblemminded icretins, panacea blind,: paralytiss,-and 


idiots. - 


Ursberg. 


3713. With the 1,100?—There are 1,4C0 now I pa 


from a recent report. 


3714. That.includes insane of all kinds?-—There's are Sia 
few insane.. .When I was:there they had a couple of very 
small.rooms each holding not more than nine or ten. 


3715. Can you tell us what kind of certificate is required 
for introduction into these homes ?—I have not brought 
it with me. There is apparently no legal certificate in 
the nature of a lunacy certificate ; they are admitted 
practically on the nomination of the local authorities. 


3716. Surely they must have some power of detaining 
the actually insane ?—I do not know. what the law is 
or the circumstances under which these are admitted ; 
I only found very few here who might be called 
insane. Their foundation is not primarily for lunatics. 
There are certainly a proportion of difficult - cases 
but no Catholic Institution will exclude a difficult case 
voluntarily. Whatever they take up they will deal with 
tenaciously in my experience. 


3717. But you cannot say what powers they have of 
keeping these people there. They must have some legal 
powers ?—I am not aware of any powers of detention. 
There is less legis!ation for the feeble-minded in Germany 
than with us, yet in spite of this fact much more has 
been accomplished. From the information I could gain 
they had no powers, but anybody who was there stayed 
as long as he wished practically, or as long as his friends 
wished to keep him there. 


3718. Do they pay at all ?—Yes, there is a charge of 
anything up to £27 10s. 


3719. The patients pay ?—Yes. 


3720. 1 suppose they have a fund for those axe cannot 
pay ?—The funds are derived from contributions of the 
local authorities and from charities as in the case of the 
voluntary institutions in this country. The charges 
are graded to suit the grades of society from which the 
people are drawn. They have every class of patient. 


3721. What do you mean by saying : “On admission 
the applicant is enjoined to remain in the institution 
for the rest of his days °’ ?—“ Enjoined” was not a good 
word—“ persuaded”? would be a better word. 


3722. They do not use any religious injunction ?—No. 


3723. (Dr. Donkin.) If I had had time to study this, 
which I am sorry I have not, thoroughly, I am afraid my 
questions would be rathernumerous, On page 209, col. 2, 
you say “Though it is possible that feeble-mindedness 
cannot become completely cured, it is true on the other 
hand that many serious defects become eradicated.” May 
I take it that what you have in your mind when you 
speak about feeble-mindedness is that it i3 often, or 
even in most cases, approximately or quite curable ?—For 
social and industrial purposes the defect frequently 
becomes latent. That is what I mean. 


3724. For social industrial and practical: purposes 
the majority of cases of what you denominate as feeble- 
mindedness are cured ?—Yes. 


3725. You say they cannot be completely cured. I 
want to be sure whether I am fairly reading your thoughts 
when you wrote that phrase.—Practically, socially and 
industrially speaking. the majority of cases you write 
about as feeble-minded may be in favourable circum- 
stances cured ?—Decidedly not. I have given you 
instances in which these improvements took. place, but 
I have pointed out in my evidence, and I drew Mr. 
Dickinson’s attention to it just now, in a good average 
school I expect to reach 40 to 50 per cent. of successes. 
Therefore, 50 or 60 per cent. will be non-successes, 


3712: Is that’ the case at Ursberg. —Yes, this is at 
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3726. In every way ?—Industrially and socially. I 
have given you instances in which mental defects have 
been for all social and industrial purposes compensated 
so that you will find a youth or a girl has been able to 
work steadily at a decent employment at a fair wage 
without control. I am very far from saying that that 
happens in anything more than a minority of cases. 
What I have given you are instances and not averages. 


3727. It implied to me when you said, “Though it 
is possible that feeble-mindedness can not be completely 
cured” that your real meaning was that although 
it is extremely rare, it is probable it can be cured?— 
T have stated exactly what I mean in my report on Edward 
Street, ‘60 per cent. of the boys and girls in this case 
have done well.” I have also pointed out the circum- 
stances which make this more or less probable; with 
a good neighbourhood, with good industry, good managers, 
good teachers, and a good after-care committee, you 
will approach 60 per. cent. With less good teaching, 
no managers, no avenues for industry, nobody who cares 
about them, and bad parentage you will drop to nought 
per cent. Ono the average you my expect 30 per cent. 
of successful cases—as I have said a minority of cases. 
If you go to St. Clements Road, Notting Dale, you 
will see one extreme; if you go to Edward Street, 
Deptford, you will see the other extreme. I have not 
siid that feeble mindedness can be cured nor do I think 
so; but its effects can by suitable triining be compen- 
sated for social purposes. 


3728. On page 205 you say “ feeble-mindedness usually 
occurs associated with other signs of physical defect, 
transitory or permanent.” Is the larger class transitory 
or permanent, in your opinion ?—If you look through that 
you will see that they are transitory—class A. 


3729. Will you give a few of the most salient instances 
of what you mean by “transitory defect ?’—“‘ Those 
may be diseases of mal-nutrition and neglect, thinness, 
paleness, anemix, stuated growth,” ete, You wish me 
to read that again ? 


” 3730. That is what you mean ?—Yes. May I also point 
out another thing. I have taken some height measure- 
ments which will show you what I mean by “ permanent.” 
When I was prepariig evidence for the Physical Deterior- 
ation Committee, I took certain measurements of various 
types of population in London and elsewhere and p!otted 
them into curves indicating rates of growth. I took 
a model of a good population and a series of bad 
populations in various parts of London. I also took the 
rate of growth of the feeble-minded population compared 
with the normal population. I have pursued this and 
taken some more measurements, and you will be able to 
see that rate of growth among the feeble-minded popula- 
tion falls between certain ages much below the worst of 
the degenerate population with which it is connected. 


3731. My questions were directed to the object of trying 
to find out whether you and some other members of this 
Commission are dealing with the same class of people under 
the term “ feeble-minded.”’ What are the characteristics 
generally speaking which justify you in labelling a chlid, 
or any person, feeble-minded ? In other words give me 
a short description of what you mean by feeble-mindedness, 
apart from any theory of causation ?—May I refer to my 
first head “ charactistics of feeble-mindedness or mental 
deficiency.” I should like to explain to you, with some 
diagrams I have prepared, what J mean by a feeble-minded 
child, May I read the prssage through with you? 


3732. I would rather hear what you consider. In going 
round a school you would be able pretty well from your 
experience, which has been larger than that of a good 
many of us, in a very short time to tell a fellow doctor 
what ground you go on to call a child feeble-minded or to 
call a child normal and so on ?—I should hec<itate to label 
any chi'd feeble-minded without close personal examin- 
ation of his mental powers. It would be necessary for 
me first to ask the head teacher which of the children are 
progressing and which are not. When those who were con- 
sicerab'y retarded, say more than two years, were turned 
out forinspectio1, I should at the first exclude those who 
were retarded pure'y by reacon of bad sivht, imprired 
hearing, serious phy-izal defect or gereral im perfe:t 
physique. Then in order to ascertaii the existence of 
fecbe-mindedness I should attempt to get into touch with 
the child, talk to it, try to interest it about its cireum- 
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stances, and about its meals. Descending lower and lower, 
among the expedients for attracting the child’s interest: 
and attention I might find I should have to resort to the 
expedients of offering it sweets or cakes. It is necessary 
that one should be able to vi:ualice the child’s mental 
range ir order to get iato touch with it Then I should 
determine from the child’s talk, what sort of response, 
what sort of speech, what amount of concentration, and’ 
what power of attention there were; then I should get: 
the child to perform some simple act in order to 
determine the volitional power and what amount of 
persuasion it required in order to secure the execution of: 
a small command, whether it was susceptible to praise,. 
whe'her it was able to remember what it had for its last. 
meal, what power of memory it possessed and of what: 
kind, whether it possessed any power of imitation, whether 
it could draw a number of lines on a sheet of paper, whether 
it could cut along those lines with a pair of scissors, whether. 
a child would play with a doll, if a girl, or liked toy soldiers,. 
ifa boy. Having determined the general facts of character: 
in that way I should come to the more purely pedagogic: 
points, I should see if it knew its letters, see if it knew the- 
difference between the p:irs most usually confounded. 
such as Band D, M and N, and then try it with a few little- 
words. Then I should attempt to discover whether it. 
knew what c-a-t spelt, then by analogy, whether it knew 
that h-a-t spells hat, then I should continue it further ; 
what is h-a-m and then h-a-m-m-e-r. In this way IL 
should quickly reach the limit of its powers with regard: 
to reading. Meanwhile I should be learning a great. 
deal about its speech. Then I should discover whether 
the child possessed any knowledge of counting. Ifa child: 
of seven cannot count above 13, 14, or 15 I consider E 
have ascertained it is subnormal in this respect. I should. 
deem its power, as far as number went, showed that it 

was a fit case perhaps for special treatment. Then I 
should try whether it could imitate or write and so forth.. 
I should say that an examination of this kind would? 
apply to a child of about seven years of age and would 
diter in the pedagogical limits for older or younger 
chi'dren. 


3733. Granting a child which has good special senses, 
and has been taught a few months in school, what is the- 
mental condition which would justify you in calling 
it feeble-minded ? Would you be able to tell shortly 
after some observations such as you have mentioned’ 
and hearing the history of the child from a good school- 
mistress whether that child would ever be able to run. 
alone, and earn its living ?—I should be able to say- 
whether on the one hand the chid was merely du!l and. 
backward, or whether on the other hand he was imbecile.. 
A dull chid would remain in tke ordinary elementary 
school, the imbeci‘e chi'd would be fit on'y for exciusion. 
from every ki.d of school. The intermediate chitd: 
wou'd be the feeb'e-minded child for whom in a certain: 
number of cases an indus'rial career is possible—either: 
alone or under supervision. 


3734. Would you agree that the expression “ feeble- 
minded child,’ as apart from “‘ imbecile,’? means a child: 
who was capable of learning certain things, and might. 
be able to earn a good part of its own living under super- 
vision, but would never be able to completely do for 
itself ?—That is a feeble-minded child, 


3735. That is the sense in which you use the word ?— 
Yes. ; 


3736. Do I understand you to say in a majority of | 
these c-ses their feeble-mindedness is the product of 
untoward circumstances in their individual life ?—No. 
I have said it is congenital—it is inborn. 

3737. But you say it is not hereditary in the sense 
of its not being transmitted ?7—In the majority of cases. 

3738. Would not you say that feeble-mindedness: 
itself, apart from epilepsy and such obviously physical 
nervous disorders that you have mentioned, primd facie, 


‘is very likely to be transmitted like the ordinary physical. 


characteristics of any family or race ?—Do you mean. 
biologically or administratively ? 


3739. Would it not be primd facie likely from what we 
know of normal heredity, that deficiency (because we: 
take it that underlying feeble-mindedness there is & 
certain condition of defective development of the 
brain), would be hereditary. That, I think, you and 
everybody would agree ?--Yes. 
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heredity is likely to ameliorate the condition, and I con- 


at my disposal. I am submitting new experience which 
tend that in the case of mental disorders the same bio- 3 


it has been only possible to collect since the working of 


the 1899 Act. I submit that it is my duty to submit not 
prima facie views, but the results of actual experience in 
the schools. 
_ 3741. You are admitting it is prima facie likely that 
silly people have more silly children than people of 
average intelligence. Is not that so ?—Yes, I have 
admitted that—not to any great proportion, not so as 
to affect any great proportion of cases. I have admitted 
it for 4 or 5 per cent. of the cases. ; 


3742. Is it not likely that in inquiring into the history 
of families with regard to defective intellect, it 
would be in a large number of cases exceedingly diffi- 
cult to get at, and probably would be denied ?—But 
direct heredity would be apparent the moment you see 
the father and mother. 


3743. In 30 per cent. of the cases you say you can 
trace something ?—You trace it in the collaterals. 


3744. Direct or collaterals ?—It is not going to help 
us biologically or administratively. The fact of a child’s 
uncle being insane will not affect that child’s entry into 
the world by any custodial means we can reasonably 
devise—and most of the history of heredity is of this kind. 


3745. Have you ever asked the superintendents of 
idiot asylums what they think of the characteristics 
of the parents of inmates who visit the institutions ?—I 
have enquired from many sources. JI am always told, in 
the first instance, that heredity plays the largest part, 
and my informants refuse to think anything else until 
they are confronted with their histories, for which 
they themse!ves are responsible. If you ask a head- 
mistress what she thinks, she will tell you heredity 
plays the largest part. 


. 3746. That is not what I was asking. I was asking, 
have you asked medical men who have studied it ?—Yes, 
and they hold the same impression until they view 
these histories collectively. 


3747. You say on page 206: ‘‘ Feeble-mindedness may 
be accepted as pointing to the early race extinction of 
the class afflicted.” It is very common that the feeble- 
minded are coupled with the normal. The feeble-minded 
do not always couple with the feeble-minded. Would 
you not allow some force in that criticism? They do 
not couple and so get race extinction; they are constantly 
re-inforced by the normal ?—I have no information on 
that point other than the fact that a feeble-minded 
mother in such a marriage is not infrequently the parent 
of perfectly normal children attending an ordinary 
elementary school. I can refer you to the statistics of 
deaf mute marriages which I have submitted. Those 
are double deaf-mute marriages. The evidence of that 
is that feeble-minded parents, in so far as we can dis- 
cuss them by analogy, appear to be responsible for very 
few defectives in the next generation. 


3748. It is notorious that many deaf-mutes are teach- 
able to a very great degree, and are shown by the result 
of their education not to be feeble-minded at all ?—Yes. 


3749. It is that they are just cut off from the ex- 
_<ernal world ?—They do as good work as other people. 


3750. They sometimes have extremely acute intelli- 
gence, and have great power of expression when taught ? 
—In 75 per cent. of the cases under my inspection that 
is 80. 

3751. Therefore, might not there be a less strong or 
striking parallel between the hereditary character of 
deaf-mutism and the hereditary character of imbecility, 
because imbecility and feeble-mindedness, we agree, 
have brain disorder under-lying them ; whereas with deaf- 
mutism, as such, there is no such brain disorder whatever ? 
—Why should we think that brain disorder exhibits 
greater tendency to direct heredity than any other here- 
ditary disorder ? 

3752. We have every reason, I suppose, in studying 
normal people, to believe in this tendency ?—There is 
little evidence for such a generalization, as far as I know. 
People may have a pre-disposition to think so, but I do 
not know that there is any evidence for it. We do not 
propose to submit consump‘ives or those afflicted with 
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logical conclusion holds good. If weare to segregate the ° 
feeble-minded it must be for industrial reasons, not for 
biological reasons of heredity. 


3753. Would you deny the hereditary tendency of 
insanity ?—No, I have admitted it in 30 per cent. of 
the cases—that you can discover an indirect taint in 30 
per cent. of the feeble-minded cases. 


3754. 30 per cent. is a large percentage ?—I am pre- 
pared to admit 30 per cent. as possessing an indirect 
taint, not as possessing a direct taint by reason of which 
we should, be justified in submitting anybody likely to 
become a pirent to custodiil trerxtment. I should like 
to argue that, whether it is or whether it is not, a larze 
percentage, I have gone through the histories of cases in 
which there are histories available of children, who are 
themselves without any signs of feeble-mindedness, with- 
out taint—children in the London Cripple Schools. These 
cripple schools admit children who are physically defec- 
tive, but who are not feeble-minded—the feeble-minded 
cripples are excluded. I have gone through the histories of 
one such school. Iam. bound to fall back on the cripples, 
because histories are not taken for any other normally- 
minded children. In one case in Deptford I found that 
the histories which have been very carefully taken show 
24 per cent. of some kind of “nerve taint.” 


3755. Meaning by “ nerve-taint ?**—The same thing 
as I meant in the case of the mentally defective; so 
that in poor neighbourhoods you get a large amount of 
this so-called “nerve-taint ” among the people generally, 
the difference between 30 per cent. and 24 per cent. being 
the difference of the amount of taint dscoverable as be- 
tween the feeble-minded and the non-feeble-minded. 


3756. (Mr. Byrne.) I should like to ask one or two 
questions to elucidate what you say on pages 205-6 
There you ascribe physical deterioration to poverty 
“and exposure to, and acquiescence in, the unpleasant 
‘conditions of town life ?—I indicate them as associated 
circumstances. 

3757. And feeble-mindedness is, so to speak, the out- 
come, in some cases, of physical degeneration.. If that is 
the normal causation of feeble-mindedness, you would 
expect to find very little of it among rich people ?—You 
find less of it among rich people. 

3758. You are sure you find less there ?—I have in- 
dicated some numbers—l per cent. in the worst town 
areas, 0°8 per cent. among average artizan town popu- 
lation, 2°3 per cent. among pauper population. 

3759. Are these all taken from experience of London 
school children ?—I will tell you how I have taken them. 
The approximation tol percent. that is the number 
that has always been admitted since the time of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee of 1898. They have been 
practically re-estimated recently in Chelsea by the 
London School Board. The 0°8 per cent. is the number 
which has been submitted for the artizan population 
at the previous Commission. 


3760. These are children ?—Yes. The 2:3 per cent. 
is the proportion of children drawn from the pauper popu- 
lation by the Metropolitan Asylums Board and taught 
as improvably feeble-minded in Rochester House—the 
Metropolitan Asylums Home. That is the proportion 
among pauper children in London. 


3761. Therefore you expect, naturally, a high number 
among the pauper population ?—I do. 

3762. Not because it is a pauper population, but because 
it ig the collecting ground for the feeble-minded of the 
non-pauper population. Many children become enu- 
merated among pauper children who would not appear 
among that class but for the fact that they require treat- 
ment or special attention ?—They are not certified ? 

3763. The Rochester House children are all certified ° 
—I did not know they were. They are children who 
used to be at Darenth, and are picked out. 

3764. Some are certified, and some are not ?—They 
are feeble-minded pauper children, and they, with the 
children in the Cottage Homes under the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, make the sum of pauper defectives charge- 
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able to the rates. They are pauper chi'dren of the same 
kind and type, as those found in ordinary Spécial Schools. 


3765. Have you any idea how those figures compare 
with the extent of feeble-emindedness among the wealthy 
classes ?—No. 

3766. Has anyone ?—I do not know what information 
anybody else has. 

3767. There is no authority ?—I think I should know 
of it if there were. 

3768. There is no published information on the sub- 
ject ?—I do not know of any. 


3769. Do you happen to have, in your private capacity, 
any knowledge of the subject? Have you been con- 
suited by well-off parents as to their children, or have 
you any means of knowing ?—No statistical means. I 
have been consulted in individual cases, but only 
privately. ; 

3770. You are quite satisfied that the number of 
feeble-minded among the well-off and careful people must 
be very very small ?—It is smaller than among the 
pauper population. 

3771. Of course it must be very much smaller, or neces- 
sarily you are wrong ?—I do not follow. 


3772. If feeble-mindedness were as common, or nearly 
as common, among well-off people as it is among the 
slum classes, it would be quite impossible to associate 
it with physical deterioration, would it not ?—Yes, 
that is true. 


3773. In other words, it is necessary for your argument 
that the proportion of the feeble-minded among the 
rich must be very very small ?—That is so. 


3774. It must be also true that the proportion of the 
feeble-minded in the country must be very very small. 
They do not live in the condition of filth and overcrowding 
or even mal-nutrition ?—I should not like to say that is 
the case. In Oxfordshire, I think, there is a con-iderable 
proportion of the feeble-minded. Iam told there the indus- 
trial conditions are such in an agricultural county of that 
kind that the chances of learning are not so much 
impaired as they would be in a town for the same kind 
of population—that a feeble-minded child is not so 
handicapped in the race for work in the agricultural 
villages as he is in the towns; therefore they do not feel 
inclined to make special educational provision for him, 
because all the education we could give him in special 
schools is not going to make him any better man for field 
work. That appears to be the feeling in some of the 
English counties. It seems to me that such an opinion 
would render very difficult any application ofa compulsory 
Act to the whole of the country. 


3775. As you say, there are a great many feeble-minded 
in the country?—I believe so. They have been 
cnumerated in Oxfordshire, Surrey, Berkshire, Rutland, 
Leicester and elsewhere. 


3776. Granted that there are, would you say that 
feeble-mindedness was on account of the causes which 
have given rise to physical degeneration, namely, the 
overcrowding and so on ?—My experience of life in 
the country does not enable me to make any uceful 
statement on that point. 


3777. I will not press that. If you take your statistics 
that you have given us, you mention that you had pro- 
cured family histories in the case of 1,257 children ?—I 
have analysed the family histories which the London 
County Council and other bodies have taken. 


3778. Why did you take this particular 1,257 out of 
the several thousand in London ?—I have chosen the 
‘chools on whose returns I thought I could most rely. 


3779. Was that because the statistics were kept most 
efficiently ?—Yes, and from my knowledge of the schools 
I was able to trust them most implicitly. The other 
school statistics would have been very incomplete and 
the schools would have been too small or too recent to 
have furnished me with a sufficiently large number. 
The plan I have adopted in inspecting the school is, to 
re-examine with the head teacher the official records of 
history, and I have gone through’ them. 


3780. Those records vary very much, do they not ?— 
No, the point is that they do nti i 
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3781. They are kept on a form provided by the eauca- 
tional authority ?—Yes. 

_ 3782. That is a recent thing, is it not ?—No, itis @ 
thing which has existed as long as I have inspected these 
schools. 

3783. Will you tell us what part of that form relates 
to family history—what is the wording of it ?—The 
London County Council will give it you, and I can give 
you the parallel form of the Board of Education. 


3784. Perhaps without troubling you to produce the 
form, you can tell us, does it compel the mistress, or 
whoever is responsible, to make inquiries in families ?— 
It is part of the official duty cf the head teacher under 
the Regulations of the Board of Education to ascertain 
carefully and keep records of history in every case. The 
question to be answered is this: ‘‘Has any near 
relative, dead or living, suffered from insanity, phthisis, 
consumption, scrofula, or other hereditary disease.”’ 


3785. How does the headmistress find that out ?— 
She enters into confidential relations with the parent. 


The Board of Education suggests to local authorities — 


that no final entry be made on the form until the child 
has been in school at least for six months, because the 
first records of family history are liable to be very 
inaccurate. Everybody who has had hospital experience 
of family histories knows how in the majority of cases the 
first account obtained is worth very little as a true 
statement. After repeated enquiry a statement is 
obtained which is useful. During the six months the 
teacher becomes better acquainted with both child and 
parent, and more and more information becomes available. 
I find in my own experience that in most cases there is 
littie difficulty, with tactful manipulation, in getting at 
a history if there is any to get. The teacher has 
opportunities of confrontiag the parent with those 
characteristics of the child. Then perhaps the mother 
will say: ‘‘ What do you expect—my cousin, uncle, or 
grandmother ’? (or someone) “‘ has died in an asylum.” 
That may have been withheld before. Nothing is entered in 
these histories for six months, and, by that time, in many 
cases, sufficient time has elapsed for her to be able to 
say whether she is going to get a history or not. If she 
does not get it she does not enter it. If she gets it she 
enters it. 


3786. On the statement of the child or the mother ?7— 
Not the child’s statement. 


3787. If the child said something about her Uncle Jim 
being in such and such an asylum she would enter 
that ?—No, she does not enter anything here; she 
enters it in her private book. 


3788. She would keep a note of that ?—I hope she 
would. She would not rely upon that; she would have to 
confirm it. No defective child’s evidence would be 
admissible as evidence on this form clearly. 


3789. Supposing a remark like that was dropped, do 
you mean to say the mistress of the school would apply 
to the Asylum of the district to see if he was in such an 
asylum ?—She would apply to the parent. 


3790. So, practically, it comes to this: it is what the 
parent tells the mistress 7—Yes. 


3791. What the mother tells ?—Or the father. It 
is frequently the father. , 


3792. In other words, it is the absolute minimum that 
the parent will admit, is it not ?—No, it is the absolute 
maximum that the teacher can extract. This is true 
of all family histories. It is not possible to get at family 
histories in any other way. In my experience, both as 
a medical man and as an inspector of Special Schools, 


you are bound to depend on the statements of relatives— _ 


that is what “‘ family histories *? mean. 


3793. You have, no doubt, read the long family histories. 
that have been published, especially in the United States. 
and one in Qanada, tracing the history of a defective 
family ?—Yes, I have read a certain amount of literature 
from the United States, if 

3794. You know there are such things ?—I- know 
the class of literature. 

3795. Do you believe in it or do you think it is mostly 
fable ?—I base my own opinion and conduct in these 
matters on experience gained in England. I do not see 
any reason for doubting the accuracy of the investigation. 
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Tt does not however, for reavons I will explain pre<ently, 
carry much weight from an administrative point of view. 

3796. There is no such experience as that in England, 
‘No one has attempted to make a family history ?—No, 
it would be impossible in London; you have got your 
child here to-morrow and he is at the other end of London 
in a week’s time. I do not know what happens in Amer- 
ica, whether people anchor themselves to a particular 
‘neighbourhood, but they do not in London; you may go 
to a day school in one part of London in January in one 
year, and go in January the next year and you will find 80 
per cent. of the population gone. 


3797. A person of great discrimination could not come 
to as true results in a country where there are no such 
histories as in a country where they were kept. These 
American histories which are published, if true, must 
be interesting ?—If true, they must be interesting. 


3798. They are very full, are they not ?—Yes. 


3799. Generally speaking, they point to mental neurosis? 
—I could give you quite as many special instances ia this 
country. I could give you hundreds of cases where 
there is evidence of direct nerve taint, all obtaix1ed from 
histories. 


3800. When they are continued over several generations 
a special instance becomes of special interest, does it not. 
It ceases to be an instance and it is practically a demon- 
stration of law, is it not ?—No, no isolated instance, or 
no few isolated instances, are demonstrations of a law. 


3801. Not the tracing of a family through seven genera- 
tions from an original couple down to more than a thou- 
sand ?—All feeble-minded ? 


3802. Not all feeble-minded, but all afflicted in various 
ways, criminally feeble-minded or suffering from neurosis ; 
that, if true, would be highly interesting ?—Most 
interesting, but of little administrative value. 


3803. But you still regard it as an isolated instance ? 
—I should regard it not entirely as an isolated instance. 
May I point out this: thatif you investizate the ancestors 
of any thousand individuals you will not find a> individual 
in this country whois not tainted with nerve defect. There 
i3 not an individual in the population for whom proof of 
taint does not exist if we go back sevea generations or 
even less. In this sen-e we are all tainted, and if this 
kind of case is inteuded to show that those possessing 
the elements of nerve taint within them should be segre- 
gated, practically the whole population would have to 
undergo custodial colonisation, which reduces the who'e 
argument from the American ca‘e to an absurdity. That 
is the value of these statements. 


3804. On page 206 you say “‘ When once established 
as with other signs of unchecked degeneracy, feeble- 
mindedness may be accepted as pointing to the early 
_ race extinction of the class afflicted.”” Will you explain 
what that means. Does it not mean merely race extine- 
tion of the individual or family; not of the class ?—I 
mean the family afflicted. I have corrected it. 


3805. The same thing in the next case ?—Yes. 


3806. Just one or two practical questions ?—Do not 
you consider these practical ? 


3807. No, theoretical.—They are administratively 
very practical. What is going to depend on this argu- 
ment is whether you are going to lock these people up for 
hereditary reasons or for reasons merely social and indus- 
trial. My argument is that whereas we have quite 
sufficient reason for locking up 60 per cent. inefficients for 
industrial and social reasons we have not enough evidence 
to lock them up for hereditary reasons, for on the kind of 
evidence adduced we shall all have to go into custodial 
homes—the practical importance of the theore‘ical argu- 
ment being that a very much.smaller proportion of cases 
will need custcdial treatment, if the social and industrial 
standard is adopted, than if the argument from heredity 
is adopted. In the latter cace all defectives ought to be 
dealt with custodially, and it is this point which I wish 
to contest. It i: clear that tie differeace to the public 
is very conziderab’e. 

3808. You are in favour of making compulsory the 
Defective and Epileptic Children Act ?—Yes. 

3809. If it were made compulsory instead of being 
applied as it now is, mostly in large centres it would have 
to be appli d to educational authorities all over the country. 
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Do you think that the details of the existing Act are 
sufficient, supposing that was done? Would it be suffi- 
cient simply to make it compulsory, or would the Act 
require modifying ? Would new powers have to be given, 
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what measure should be adopted in each district, and 
what authorities should combine ?—That is not 
necessary. All the powers now exist. We have had 
amalgamated authorities under the Blind and Deaf Act 
for blind and deaf schools. Under the Blind and Deaf 
Act all the authorities in North Staffordshire have com- 
bined to establish a joint institution for the deaf and 
blind, so that we have a precedent which I suppose could 
be made to apply in the cases of institutions for defective 
and epi'eptic chi'dren without any new legislation. Eve. 
though the Act be made compulsory, from what I have 
previously said there will always be great difficulty in 
dealing with the rural population aud the rural feeble- 
minded. The educational authorities in the country very 
often feel that most. of the legislation of this ki-d is 
made to meet the needs of the towns and does not suffi- 
ciently regard the needs of the country. TI think that is 
the feeling with regard to the education of defective 
children. 


3810. You say on page 210, col. 2, “‘ Powers of detention 
should be vested in the councils of the county and county 
boroughs or in the Poor Law Guardians or in joint commit- 
tees”? ?—The authorities who would keep these schools. 


3811. Do you think that the public would be satisfied 
by the education authority being allowed to prescribe 
the permanent detention of the person ?—This deals 
with children. As regards adults, there ought to be some 
community of action between the school authority and 
the Poor Law authority by which the children should be 
transferred, when it was found necessary, during schoo! 
age or at the limit of school age. Something of this kind 
has been mooted at Bradford in Yorkshire. The Board 
of Education have received application for a joint epi'eptic 
institution, the children’s section to be worked by the 
education authority, the adults’ section to be worked bv 
the Guardians. Whenever the epileptic cases reach 
the age of sixteen, they will be transferred from one end 
of the estate, from the school section to the adult 
colony. 


3812. That refers to epileptics 7—They come under 
the same Act. There is nothing to preclude the same 
action for the feeble-minded. 


3813. Except that epileptics are generally willing to 
be looked after, and all feeble-minded people are not 
always; at any rate their relations are not ?—That does 
not affect legislation, does it ? 


3814. At the age of sixteen the education authori'y 
has nothing more to do with these children ?—That 
is £0. 

3815. Suppose they are in that condition, would you 
make it improper that they should be left to go out in 
the world free, if they are likely to fall into crime ?—- 
Then I should strongly recommend that they be 
coloni*ed. 


3816. What sort of system would you recommend fo’ 
bringing about that desirable result. Would you allow 
the educational authority to app!y to the magistrate 
for an Order admitting them to a colony, or do you think 
the education authority might send them straight to a 
colony on the doctor’s certificate ?—I do not think it 
would be the business of the education authority to do 
more than notify to the authority responsib'e for adult 
feeb!e-mi:ded that the cazes have reached the age of 
sixteen and require co'ony supervision. It is for the 
other authority to take the steps. 


3817. To bring them before a magistrate and certify 
them and have them committed ?—That would be the 
shortest way. 


3818. With regard to the statistics on pages 209 and 
210, about the results of children who have left various 
schools in London, I see in each case you have a 
substantial number—in one case “ promoted to E]emen- 
tary schools” and in another case ‘transferred *? ?— 
That means the same thing. 


3819. That means they were just backward children, 
but under the keener: observation and treatment of a 
defective school, were found not to be feeble-minded ?—~ 
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It means they were children who when they entered. 
showed some characteristics of feeble-mindedness but 
who under proper care and special treatment—— 


3820. Or acuter diagnosis ?—No, it is not a question 
of acute diagnosis; they are submitted to the same 
diagnosis all through. 


3821. These children were promoted to elementary 
schools ?—On some attainment. The important point is 
that their physical degeneracy was in most cases so severe 
when they entered as to make them practically undis- 
tinguishable from the congenitally feeble-minded. There 
is no doubt that among these some of the promoted 
children were feeble-minded children whose defects have 
been, as far as we can see, compensated. 


3822. In the illustration given as to Sirdar Road, 
Notting Dele school, I notice those of whom trace was 
lost are sixty-five, and in the other, Edward Street, Dept- 
ford only seven ?—Notting Dale is one of the black spots 
of London. Deptford is one of the industrially bright 
spots of London. 


3823. The same method was applied in each case ?— 
The same person. I took them both myself. If it is 
wished I can supply more instance; to show the differeace 
of circumstances be! ween the two neizhbourhoods. 


3824. It would be interesting, but I am afraid it would 
be too great a demand on your time. 


3825. I would like to ask one or two questions about 
the feeble-minded colony at Ursberg. Did I understand 
you have some photographs? I should very much like 
to see them ?—-I have them here. 


3826. I was going to ask what style of building it was, 
and, roughly speaking, what it cost ?—I should like to 
put in the rules of the institution. They are in German, 
but I will translate them if ib is wished. (Zhe Rules 
were handed in. Vide Appendie Papers p. 691 post.) 


3827. Is it an economically built institution ?—You 
may like to see the wood-cuts. 


3828. Would you tell us why such a very large staff is at 
work there, is it because they are “‘sisters.’2>? The staff is 
surely not dictated by the necessity of the case, a staff of 
453 for 1,100. That is twice as large a staff as they have 
at the criminal lunatic asylum at Broadmoor ?—This in- 
stitution does so much more of its own work than the 
criminal lunatic asylum. They are practically self con- 
tained industrially, except for the import of raw materials. 


3829. That means that the staff of 443 and a good many 
of the feeble-minded are actually labouring on the 
estate ?—-No, none of the staff are feeble-minded. 
Labouring on the estate for the service of the institution 
is part of the work of the staff. 


3830. Is that establishment interesting from the point 
of view of the economic dealing with these classes referred 
to ?—No, only for the colonization side, not as regards 
the general intercourse of the feeble-minded in tke 
community outside the institution. They do not admit 
returnable cases. 


3831. Is their work carried out on economical lines. 
cheaply, or have they unlimited funds ?—I am unable to 
say. Iam unable to get statements of account. Itisa 
charity. 


3832. (Mrs. Pinsent.) I should like to go back to the 
question of the deaf mutes. As far as I can make out, you 
say 84 per cent. of the children of deaf-mute marriages are 
deaf; that is about one-twelfth would be deaf ?—Yes. 


3833. Can you tell us the proportion of deaf-mute 
children in ordinary marriages ?—We know now how many 
there are. 


3834. It is about one in 1,000 7—Yes. 


3835. I worked it out for Birmingham, and I find it 
comes almost exactly to one in 1,000 of school children, 
and I think it is about the same in London. There is 
a striking contrast between the two ?—Yes. 


3836. It seems therefore that the chances of the child 
of deaf-mute parents being deaf-mute are eighty-times as 
great as if the parents were normal ?—What I mean by this 
is that the effect of heredity is diminishing ; if only 8-5 
per cent. of these children are deaf mute the probability 
ii that only another 8-5 of this 8-5 per cent. would be 
deaf mutes, 
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3837. I do not quite see that that is proved. It seems 
to me the argument is very strongly in favour of the people 
who believe in heredity—the transmission of these pecu- 
liarities—because there is no doubt the chances of the 
children being deaf-mutes are eight-five times as great as 
in a normal marriage. You could hardly have anything 
stronger than that ?—I do not think that that is a very 
strong argument at all. This is a disappearing factor as 
regards these sets of population. It has disappeared to 
the extent of 91-5 per cent. in one generation. 


3838. It entirely depends from which point you look 
at it. Suppose you look at it the other way, it is a very 
striking percentage ?—No, 8°5 times does not mean 85 per 
cent. 


3839. No, but the chances of having a deaf-mute child 
are eighty-five times as great ?—It only means the chanoes 
of having a deaf-mute child are exceedingly small in the 
first instance. Eighty-five times as great does not 
amount to a very great amount in the end. The influence 
of heredity, which everybody admit:, i3 one of attenuation 
and not of inteasifiaciion or perpetuation. Itis a fact that 
the offspring of doubly deaf-mute pareats have 85 more 
chances in 1,000 of being deaf-mute than tie child in the 
ordinary population, but the influe:ce of heredity a3 an 
attenuative factor could rot be beter illu trated than by 
this examp‘e. For under conditions ia which something 
approaching 1,000 out of 1,000 of deaf-mute offspring might 
be anticipated from doubly tainted parents—if heredity 
were the direct influence commonly supposed—the 
chances are reduced to 85 in 1,000 ia one generation, 
leaving 925 chances out of 1,000 for noa-tainted offspring 
—or 92°5 per cent. of children free from taint. And it is 
to be remembered that this remarkable amelioration 
occurs in one generation. The maintenance of deaf- 
mute population depends on the geaeral population to 
the extent of at least 92°5 per cent. and only to the 
extent of 85 per cent. at most on the deaf mute 
themselves. 


3840. It results in a large proportion of deaf-mute 
children for the State to deal with. You say of these 
congenital cases that there are two kinds—“ some in which 
hereditary influences can be traced, others in which these 
influences cannot be traced. In the latter we cannot 


discover mental defect in the parents; in neither case — 


can we predict it for the offspring.”” I suppose you would 
agree in saying although it is impossible to predict feeble- 
minded children from the marriages of the feeble-minded, 
yet we can predict that the percentage of the offspring 


from feeble-minded parents would be enormously greater | 
than the percentage of the offspring from ordinary 


marriages ; otherwise there is nothing in these statistics. 
—Yes, greater—not enormously greater. 


3841. You agree to that ?—Yes. 


3842. If we are going to have eighty-five chances, 
against the ordinary child it seems there is a very strong, 
argument for placing the parents in custodial institutions. 
—I look at it in quite a different way. I say if heredity 
means anything at all it means that some great pro- 
portion of these children would be deaf-mutes. That 
the vast majority of them are not deaf-mutes indicates 
to me that the transmission of the particular factor of 
deaf-mutism is a disappearing factor. 


3843. It leads to the production of a great many feeble- 
minded individuals ?—It leads to the conclusion that the 
bulk of the deaf-mute in the next generation, the otber 
91 per cent., do not come from deaf-mute parentage. 
That is what I submit with regard to the feeble-minded, 
the greater proportion of the feeble-minded do not come 
from feeble-minded parents. May I submit what I have 
previously laid before the Committee on Physical 
Deterioration, that deaf-mutism is statistically on the 
decrease in London. The probability is that feeble- 
mindedness is similarly improving. 


3844. I should like to ask one or two questions on the 


method in which these family histories are obtained. I © 


have had some considerable experience in ubtaining family 
histories myself. I find, and I think you will agree, that 
six months or even a year is not sufficient time to obtain. 
a family history, and that constantly after a history has 
been blank for a long time, it is filled up and then shows 
hereditary teint. Can you feelcertain, however wise your 
teachers are, who have obtained these family histories, 
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that if they had had longer time and more intimate know- 
ledge of the parents they would not have obtained a 
great many more family histories which showed the 
hereditary taint ?—Certainly not. I do feel they have 
much more opportunity of getting actual family history 
than a doctor, or an inspector, or a manager could 
possibly have. In the existing state of our organi- 
sation in the absence of managers, in the absence of 
skilled visitors who can move among and get into touch 
with the parents, we have no other means of getting this in- 
formation. Six months seems to me a reasonable time 
to allow to elapse in order to get some account which 
a head teacher of considerable number of years’ ex- 
perience feels she can vouch for. 


3845. I agree that it is a most wise provision to 
introduce the six months. I want to know whether 
you would not agree that a still longer period 
would probably show more cases of hereditary taint. 
You have yourself acknowledged that parents 
are most unwilling to give these histories ?—Yes, what 
the teacher enters cannot of necessity be final, but I do 
not think anyone else is going to get anything more final at 
this stage. No scientific knowledge is final. I have had 
considerable training in scientific matters, and I do think 
if there is anything that is not final it is so-called scientific 
conclusions. We can only base our conclusions on the 
sum total of existing knowledge. All we can do is to 
attempt to arrive at that knowledge with our best and 
most sincere efforts. That I feel is being done, and that 
is what is being laid before you. 

3846. That knowiedge increases as we go on. You 
also said in some of the evidence which you gave us as 
regards ‘‘after-care,” that none of the cases have 
been known to have offspring ?—Very few. 


3847. I want you to tell us whether you do not think 
that is rather due to want of knowledge of the cases, 
because I would point out in Notting Dale school sixty- 
five of your cases were lost; none of your after-care 
doctors or mistresses have been able to follow up those 
sixty-five. Would not you think it is just those sixty- 
five cases that have reproduced themselves and are now 
to be found in the maternity wards of the workhouses ? 
—From the information I get of maternity wards I do 
not find a very great proportion of the mothers who go 
there are suggested to be feeble-minded. I am told with 
regard to one workhouse not more than 3 per cent. of the 
people are feeble-minded. I am told that out of 750 
cases dealt with by a recent mission in London not more 
than 6 per cent. of the mothers are feeble-minded; in 
one year. 

3848. There again the evidence is conflicting ?—With 
regard to feeble-minded mothers, one set of investigators 
turned me to the others. The mission people tell me, 
_“*The feeble-minded mothers do not come to us; they 
go to the workhouse.” When I go to those acquainted 
with workhouse cases they tell me, ‘‘ They do not come to 
us; they go to the Rescue Mission for Fallen Women ”’ ; 
so between the two it is impossible to get anything at 
all. I believe it is a safe inference that the proportion 
of feeble-minded mothers is very small indeed. 


3849. Do you not think that is accounted for by the 
difficulty which these untrained people find in diagnosing 
the feeble-minded ?—There is probably somehting in that. 
It is also my contention that offspring is much more 
rare than with ordinary people. 


3850. There is another point upon which I should be 
glad if you would tell us whether you have any evidence 
‘0 give, and that is with regard to the rejects of the special 
lasses. Would you be in favour of making the training 
f idiots and imbeciles compulsory ?—Non-educable idiots 
and imbeciles. 


3851. I do not mean necessarily under the Education 
Acts ?—If they are educable I think they ought to be 
‘ducated, and I think the Education Acts ought to deal 
with them. If they are non-educable it is the business 
of authorities other than the education authorities. 


3852. I want to ask you a further question on 
that. Some are capable of being trained manually, 
are they not ?—A child who is capable of being trained 
manually I should admit to a school for manual training. 
One has constantly, in the working of schools, to turn 
over children who are showing no signs of progress in 
the three R’s. to be trained manually. It is strange 
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that so much stress should be laid upon training 
in the three R’s for these feeble-minded children when 
it has been discovered that they are not amenable to 
teaching of this kind. I should prefer a greater preponder- 
ance of manual training than is at present customary in 
many of the schools. 


3853. You would not take any idiots or imbeciles 
who are incapable of training under the education author- 
ity ?—No. 

3854. What would you do with them ?—The absolutely 
ineducable ? 


3855. The children who make no response, and 
the rejects, who make a certain amount of response, 
but are turned out either by yourself or the local 
medical practitioner ?—The people for whom I recom- 
mend rejection ought to go to the Poor Law. 


3856. You have no doubt ?—No doubt in my own 
mind. There is a great difficulty in getting that link 
established. I have as an instance brought a letter with 
me showing what these difficulties are. A medical 
officer in one of the large towns, the medical officer 
under the Defective and Epileptic Children Act, 
strongly recommended the removal of this child as an 
imbecile to the care of the Poor Law; the Poor Law 
medical officer refused to take him in. There were 
two cases of this kind in the same city reported simul- 
taneously. The two boys were a danger to the neigh- 
bourhood and still are—the letter is quite recent. 


3857. How would you arrange that. Would you 
make it compulsory for the Poor Law to receive a reject 
from a special class ?—Yes, they ought to be notified by 
the education authority as being non-educable. That 
ought to be sufficient evidence that they are fit cases 
for the Poor Law. 


3858. But it is not sufficient. They are réjected 
by the education authority and by the Poor Law ?— 
That is one reason which makes me hesitate to reeommend 
rejection. When I go round schools in London I con- 
stantly see children who are barely fit for education, but 
I hesitate to recommend rejection, though I should 
do so if the arrangements for the care of the children 
were complete. They are allowed to remain at sc’iool 
because there is nowhere for them to go to, other than 
the street. There is this reason for keeping them: the 
child is better under the roof of the school than in the 
street. 


3859. Would you say that a child who has been tried 
in aspecial class and is then rejected by the medical officer 
the Poor Law should be not only able to take, but obliged 
to take ?—Yes, I quite take that view. 


3860. Would you not extend that a little further, 
and when you have admitted a mentally defective child 
in a special school for six or seven years, and then the 
medical officer signs a certificate saying that the child is in- 
capable of maintaining itself, would you not oblige either 
the Poor Law or the county authority to take and main- 
tain that child ?—Yes; you refer now to the child 
reaching sixteen. 


3861. In answer to Mr. Byrne you said you thought 
notification would be enough ?—I meant to indicate that 
the duty of the education authority would end with the 
notification. Mr. Byrne asked whether we should deal 
with him beyond sixteen, and I replied the education 
authority has no further duty after sixteen. The noti- 
fication that they reach the age of sixteen and are unfit 
socially and industrially, not hereditarily, to live in 
the general community, should be referred as a case to 
be dealt with compulsorily by the Poor Law. 

3862. You would put in ‘f compulsorily ’? ?—Yes. 

3863. No notification to the local authority would 
be sufficient ?—No that is not sufficient; that is highly 
insufficient. 

3864. Would it not also be a good plan to make the 
training of imbeciles and idiots compulsory on the same 
lines as the Blind and Deaf Act ?—I should say the care, 
I cannot say about the training. 

3865. The care or maintenance in some kind of institu- 
tion ?—Yes, that follows from what I said. 

3866. I do not think it does, quite. Some would not 
be rejects from special classes ?—Thev would never be 
unearthed ? 
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3867. No.—It appears to me they would have 

become the rejects of the special classes. The school 


authority would pass them through in order to get the 
notification. 


3868. Then you would have compulsory powers 
over the parent to oblige the parent to send its idiot 
child to an institution ?—Yes, most certainly. 


3869. You have expressed an opinion that the Epil- 
eptic and Defective Children’s Acts should be made 
compulsory. I also take it that you would introduce a 
compulsory clause into the Act making it compulsory 
on education authorities to provide a certain amount 
of boarding school places. Is that so ?—You would give 
powers. I doubt how far you would be able to make 
it compulsory from my experience of the Blind and Deaf 
Act. 


3870. Do you think you would get it done if you do 
not make it compulsory ?—You would in certain 
cases, and you will not in others, if you do make 
it compulsory. It is compulsory to send all blind and deaf 
children to some certified institution in the kingdom. 
There are numbers of children in Dorsetshire, Devonshire, 
Cornwall and Wilts, who are not in schools for the blind 
and deaf; and large numbers in East Anglia. There is 
not an institution for the blind and deaf between Rhondda 
Valley in South Wales, and Liverpool. 


3871. Does not that rather point to the fact that the 
law should be made compulsory ?—Yes, only I am 
anxious to point out that you would not necessarily 
obtain the result you are seeking if you make it com- 
pulsory. It is very difficult to enforce compulsory action 
on the local authorities. 

3872. Yousay on page 210 “In the light of the working 
of the Blind and Deaf Education Ac‘, which is compul- 
sory, anew Act as suggested would work exceedingly 
well’? ?—Yes, we have got most of the children in the 
schools; there are three flagrant cases’ where we have 
not. = 

3873. If a compulsory claue enforcing boarding schools 
was introduced into the Epileptic and Defective 
Caildren’s Act do you not think you could get a better 
result than without such a clause?—Not necessarily; I 
will tell you why. The institutions in which blind 
and deaf children are housed, which have been provided 
since this Act, are not institutions provided by local 
authorities—they are institutions which were already 
very largely in existence as private voluntary institutions. 
They have extended and improved their accommodation 
aud are still doing it though under grave financial 
disabilities. It is in that way that most of the residential 
accommodation is being made, and not by local 
authorities. The only local authorities who have made 
residential provision are Leeds, Bristol, and the North 
Staffordshire Joint School Authority, so that by analogy 
T should not expect much boarding school accommodation 
to result from any compulsory legislation. The need 
would have to be met by voluntary effort a3 in the case 
of Blind and Deaf Schools. 


3874. You say you consider that 5,000 boarding 
schools or custodial places are advisable. Have you 
the least hope of getting them without compulsion ?— 
Yes, I think that you can give power to establish, and 
it must be left to the local authorities to decide whether 
they will spend the money. That is the most you can 
yet by legislation. I do not know who is to compel 
!oca! authorities in a matter of this kind. 


3875. You consider custodial places essentially neces- 
sary ?—Yes, and it should depend on local effort— 
local managers and workers who use their own local 
influence—to see that they are provided. 


3876. I am afraid you would ke very much disap- 
pointed ?—I am afraid it is the only practical way. 
Let us see what is happening under existing conditions. 
Take Miss Dendy’s Homes. She has doubtiess told you 
that the Cheshire County Council made a contribution 
of £2,000 to her capital fund, and will send their children 
as they happen to arise. That is entirely due to her 
working upon and iafluencing public opinion in the 
whole of that county as she has done in surrounding 
counties. Her effort is an example of what I should 
lixe to see in every other area. She is practically 
dealing with the question as regards Manchester, South- 
west Lancashire and Cheshire, 
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3877. She is dealing with it to the extent of how many 
school places ?—She has raised new accommodation in 
the last three years from nothing to a possible provision 
for sixty and is still extending. 


3878. And the necessary provision for those counties 
would be about three or four times as much ?—Yes; but 
at the present rate of work she will rapidly meet it, and 
the local authorities are only too glad to help her to 
so.ve their problem. 


3879. That is one’s experience of local and voluntary 
effort—that they start something which provides for 
one-tenth or one-twentieth of the necessary places ?—I 
have indicated that I do feel the whole pivot of this is 
in voluntary effort, and that legislation can certainly 
make the Act compulsory as regards day-schools, but can 
only empower as regards residential and institutional 
provision for school children. I think they are necessary, 
but I think other people must think they are necessary 
before they are provided. 


3880. Would you apply that principle to asylums— 
local authorities have power to provide asylum accom- 
modation 7—No, certainly not. Lunatics are an actual 
danger to the community, the majority of feeble-minded 
children are not, and there are a great number of lunatics 
not in asylums. 


3881. There are not so many lunatics at large as 
feeble-minded ?—Because public opinion objects to them 
mixing in the ordinary population. The public mind is 
convinced of the need for custodial treatment of lunatics. 
I am sure it is not convinced in the case of feeble- 
minded children. It will require conversion on the point 
as regards 5 to 10 per cent. of them. 


3882. I should like to a:k one question with regard to 
a further Amendment Act, that is, compulsory powers 
over parents. I suppose it is within your knowledge 
that parents of the feeble-minded are not people most 
amenable to argument, and that it would be necessary 
to have a compulsory power to make them send their 
children to boarding schools ? — Yes, that is most 
necessary. 


3883. In the case of the blind and deaf we have com- 
pulsory powers, but you would extend that not only 
to the mentally defective, but to idiots and imbeciles ?— 
Yes, most certainly. 


3884. (Dr. Needham.) You have told us that the 
feeble-minded are responsible for very few feeble-minded 
births ?—As far as I can gather. What I mean to say 
is there are very few final offspring. 


3885. Do vou think the reasons are that they have few 
children ‘altogether, that they die out themselves 
so as to have no children at all, and that 32 per cent. 
are lost sight of and not traced as in this Table you give 
as? Are those three of the reasons which you think 
very influential ?—I think that the children which remain 
over after being subject to the terrible infant mortality 
in the neighbourhood in which most of these people live 
and the fact that at the present time they get very few 
children, account for the fact that the direct offspring 
from the feeble-minded is, as far as I can gather, very 
small. 


3886. I should have thought that if these three facts 
were facts which were influential, it would have 1ather 


destroyed or weakened the conclusion that the hereditary — 


influence was not large, because that conclusion would 
be based upon what seems to me to be very incomplete 
information ?—It is based, as I say, on the family his- 
to1ies of the children now visiting our schools. 


3887. You lose sight of 32 per cent of them, you know 
nothing about them ?—Yes we do, we get the histories 
of those 32 per cent. 


3888. Not the conclusion ; you do not trace them ?— 
What I am dealing with is the bistory of the offspring 
of the children of whom we do not lose sight. .I think 
that what you might say of the children of those whom. 
you do not lose sight of is probably true of the children 
of those you do lose sight of. I think that is a fair argu- 
ment, . 


3889. (Dr. Dunlop.) I understand you have prepared — 


a list of schools with notes attached for your guidance 


in visiting them. Perhaps you might hand those in, and — 
it could be incorporated in your evidence as though it ‘ 
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had been read ?—The County Council, no doubt, will 
submit that. 


3890. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to the death rate I 


think you said it was 60 per cent among the feeble- 


minded ?—I have stated that out of a certain number of 
picked families from whom Sirdar Road Special School, 
Notting Dale, receives children, about 60 per cent. of the 
total children born died while young. Out of 173 children 
born within these physical'y degenerate families, 101 
died young—over 58 per cent. 

3891. What was the number of actual families ?—I 
will putitin. It is 16. 

3892. Comparing the death rate among the feeble- 
minded group ?—I do not like to call that a death rate, 
it is a death percentage amongst a certain number of bad 
families. 

3893. That is your own definition all through. Have 
you ever compared that with a similar death rate amongst 
deteriorated cases ?—It is not much larger than the 
largest death rate furnished by the medical officers of 
health in the same area. 

3894. But you have divided the population into the 
deteriorated group and the feeble-minded ?—Yes. 

3895. What I want to ask is whether you have com- 
pared the death rates in those two groups ?—No, I 
must repeat that this is not the death rate, this is an 
illustrative instance. 
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3897. I am only going into the question of fact. As = ——— 
to workhouses have you had a difficulty in getting facts 

as to the feeble-minded in workhouses ? Did not the 
authorities give it to you ?—I applied to one lady who 

has worked on cases in the workhouse and I have had 

her report and her impression. 


3898. Not from the medical officers themselves ?— 
I have applied to medical officers of health for other in- 
formation, but not for this. I find it is very difficult to 
get information of the kind in workhouses, they do net 
appear to keep statistics owing to their very heavy 
routine duties. 


3899. (Chairman.) Have you anything you wish to 
add ?—I was going to illustrate for scientific purposes 
my definition of a feeble-minded child, but Dr. Donkin 
has read for himself what I was going to say, embodyin : 
the view I take of feeble-mindedness, and the view 
which I ask shall be considered in the schools. I can 
put that in as a noteif I may be permitted. I have 
nothing more, 


3900. (Chairman.) Thank you very much, we are very 
much obliged to you. 
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Miss P. D. TownseNnp and Miss JEFFERIES, called ; and Examined. ‘ 


3901. (Chairman.) The evidence that you propose to 
give is on behalf cf the National Association for Promoting 
the Welfare of the Feeble-Minded ?—(Miss Townsend) 
Yes, 


3902. I think you are on the committee of the associa- 
tion, are you not ?—I am on the executive committee of 
the association, and I have been from its commencement, 
and for some years I was honorary secretary of the 
association. 


3903. You have been so good as to send in a statement 
of the evidence, would you allow us to put that on our notes 
as part of the evidence ?—With pleasure. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE GIVEN ON BEHALF OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING THE WELFARE 
OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, By Miss P. D. TOWNSEND AND 
Miss JEFFERIES. 


| 


| The National Association for Promoting the Welfare 
of the Feeble-Minded was founded in 1895 for the following 
objects among others :— 


(1.) To offer such provision for the feeble-minded 
as may improve them mentally, morally and 
physically ; to fortify and lift them up in order 
that, so far as is possible, they may be rendered 
self-supporting, and saved from becoming vagrant, 
pauper, and criminal. 

(2.) To collect and diffuse information on the subjec 


ir geen aid and of investigation on scientific Hiss P. D 


ance 4 Townsend 
(3.) To initiate the formation of Homesand branches gpd Miss 
of the association, and of after-care circles for the  Jefferics. 





study and practical assistance of the mentally 
defective who are over school age. 

(4.) To assist by information and advice, matrons, 
teachers, parents and others who have the charge 
of individuals of this class. 

(5.) To promote legislation on behalf of the feebie- 
minded. 
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Throughout the evidence offered on behalf of the Definition of 
National Association for Promoting the Welfare of the the term 
Feeble-Minded the term “feeble-minded” is used to describe Feeble- 
those persons who, not being idiot or imbecile, are so ill- ™inded. 
equipped mentally as to be unable to take an independent 
place in the world. - In the case of feeble-minded children 4 9,14, 
under the limit of school age it may be sufficient to say , 
that they are incapable of being taught with children of 
ordinary intelligence, and therefore need special training. 

This particular class of the mentally deficient has, so to Origin and 
speak, been differentiated only during the last fifteen years, extent of the 
Its limits are still undefined, shading off at its higher lass. 
extremity into normality, at its lower extremity 
into idiocy, with wavering dividing lines definable only by 
individual opinion. Neither has the extent of the class gi] 
been as yet the subject of any scientific or uniform in- undefined 
vestigation, and calculations differ widely as to the number 
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of feeble-minded persons who from their poverty and 
their deficiency combined are in need of protec.ing care. 
It has been easier to estimate the number of children 
of the elementary school class needing special teaching, 
although even as to this opinion is somewhat divided. 
For these reasons it is impossible to produce any con- 
vincing statistics on the subject, although various cal- 
culations that have been made no doubt afford material 
for an approximate estimate on which action may be 
based. 

So far as this evidence is concerned, an effort will be 
made to assert nothing that has not been proved from 
experience to be fact, and as the National Association 
is the only body that has had individual dealing with the 
feeble-minded of every age and of very varying conditions, 
it may be hoped that the evidence it has to offer will prove 
interesting and useful. 


A few words as to the origin and early history of the. 


movement in aid of the feeble-minded will perhaps not be 
out of place. Interest in the question is of recent growth. 
Fifteen years ago there was no public opinion on the subject 
whatever, no organised effort to protect or to improve 
the mentally weak among the poorer classes had been even 
conceived. The movement had its rise in the educational 
world. In 1889 the Royal Commission on the Blind and 
Deaf included the feeble-minded among “those classes 
requiring exceptional modes of education,” and the term 
thus acquired a special significance. In the same year 
a Committee for the purpose of investigating the subject 
was formed under the auspices of the Charity Organisation 
Society, the British Medical Associa‘ion, the British 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography, and other public 
bodies, and in 1892a report on 50,000 children seen in 106 
schools was presented to the Local Government Board. 


The investigation of an additional 50,000 was made and 


reported on subsequently. 


Public attention having been thus called to the subject, 
practical men and women took it up, and it is to the late 
General Moberly of the London School Board that we 
owe the inauguration in London of special instruction 
for defective children. In this, as in other educational 
movements, England followed the lead of Germany. 


So far back as 1863 an auxiliary class (Hilfsklasse) 
was established at Halle, and similar classes gradually 
developing into schools (Hilfs Schulen) spread rapidly 
over the country. An estimate made in 1900stated that 
6,000 children were provided for in special schools through- 
out the German Empire, and no doubt the number has 
considerably increased since then. 


In America the term feeble-minded is employed in 
connection with every degree of mental incapacity from 
absolute and hopeless imbecility to mere weakness and 
imperfect development. The mentally defective are 
distinguished in the institutions where they are all cared 
for together as “ higher grade ”’ and “ lower grade ”’ cases. 
So far as such institutions are concerned, many of the 
States are in advance of our own country, both as to the 
numbers cared far and as to the training which serves 
to bring out their feeble powers to the utmost. At present 
eighteen States are caring for over 12,000 feeble-minded 
(in the American sense) persons in special institutions, 
either owned by tbe State or receiving State aid. 


In the educational world, however, America is following 
our lead, and it is only recently that special classes re- 
sembling our own have been established in the larger 
towns. In New York it has been computed that there 
were about 5,000 children of the feeble-minded (in our 
sense) class, whose parents either cannot or will not send 
them to institutions, and who therefore fall under the 
public sehool system. 

There seems to be a divided feeling in America as to 
the advisability of legal detention for feeble-minded 
children in State Institutions. At present there is no 
power of legal detention for such children. 


The Schocl Board of Leicester was the first in England to 
open a special class in 1892. A few months later several 
such classes were established in London, and they have 
multiplied rapidly in the larger towns throughout the 
country. 

In 1897 the educational mevement was still further 
developed by the appointment, wider the Roard of Edu- 
cation, ofa Committee tu inquire into the existing systers 
fcr the education of feeble-minded (and epileptic) chiid- 


ren, and to advise as to any changes, either wich or 
without legislation, that might be desirable. The Com- 
mittee investigated the whole subject very thoroughly, 
and as a result of careful inquiry, estimated one per cent. Proport 
as the proportion of defective children between the ages * ©?! 
of seven and thirteen, belonging to the elementary school re 
class. This gave a total of 42,000 in England and Wales, 
of whom 8,000 were in London alone. 


The recommendations of the Committee’s Report were Act of | 
embodied in an Act passed in 1899, which enables, but 4 
does not compel school authorities to provide special 
instruction for these children, to keep them at school 
until the age of sixteen, and to provide for their mainten- 
ance in homes when necessary. ; 


Altogether 138 special schools have hitherto (July, Numbe 
1904) been established under the Act, of which four are Special 
boarding schools and 120 day schools for the mentally School 
defective. Thirteen are day schools for the physically 1904) 
defective, and one is a boarding school for epileptics. 
These provide accommodation for about 6,700 children, 
of whom approximately 6,000 are mentally defective, 650 
physically defective, and the boarding school for epileptics 
provides for fifty-six. 

With the exception of one school in London for deaf Proy 
defectives, no provision has yet been made for children “‘ do 
suffering from a double defectiveness, of whom many “efecti 
exist, nor is there any provision for that most difficult 
and dangerous class, viz., children who are morally de- 
fective, of whom some are mentally defective, while others 
are of average or even remarkable intelligence. 


Hitherto the Act has been chiefly adopted in the larger 
towns. London alone has sixty-eight schools for the Number 
mentally defective, with accommodation for 3,615 children, ae 
and thirteen schools for the physically defective, with 7, 
accommodation for 590. 


Several of the county education authorities are begins Acti 
ning to use the powers they possess to provide training Educ 
for defective children by forming special day schools Author 
and classes in towns, and by establishing boarding schools 
where the country children may he gathered together. 


It is to be hoped that for the care of children scattered ,, Wg: 
in country districts, small boarding homes may be es- J[omes 
tablished in towns where there are special day schools to 
which the children may be sent from the homes. 


The Board of Education sanctions the boarding out of 
children separately in families residing near special day 
schools. But the permission to use this plan is carefully 
safeguarded, and in the opinion of the N.A.W.F.M., the 
boarding out in families of individual feeble-minded 
children is not a plan to be encouraged. 


The training in the homes is as necessary for them Boardi 
as the school education, and it would be little likely to 
be given by an uneducated foster-mother, however well 
intentioned ; they might, too, be made the butts or the 
dupes of other children. 

After-care Committees, which were first organised 
by the Birmingham School Board, are now in process of 
formation in many of the towns where special schools 
exist. The National Association has been instrumental 
in encouraging the establishment of those committees, 
and in enforcing the need of including medical men 
among their members, and the advantage of a uniform a 
record of cases. The immediate object of after-care Object 
associations is to trace the subsequent history of girls Ane “ 
and boys leaving the special schools, to find work for Com 
them within their powers, and to endeavecur to place under 
permanent care the hopeless and incapable cases. But 
a still more important work is the investigation of the 
worth of the education given in special classes for de- 
fectives, and the collection of data which will enable 
education authorities to judge how far the system 
followed in the classes meets the need. There has not yet 
been time for much result to follow the work of after- 
care committees, but of its value there can be little doubt. 

It seems advisable that for scientific purposes they should 
limit themselves to dealing with children leaving special 
schools and homes. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the work Nat 
of the after-care committecs is at present more that of Afte 
investigation and classification than of practical dealing _ 
with individual cases. They can point out how many 
boys and girls deteriorate after leaving special schools, 
how many need permanent care, etc., but they have no 
machinery and no resources for dealing with such cases, 
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seble- _ Boards of guardians find themselves confronted with 

eee pander a two-fold problem in dealing with the feeble-minded 

: Foot J2W who come under the Poor Law. It falls to them to provide 

etropolitan for the training and education of pauper children, and 

het also to support, control and find occupation for feeble- 
; minded adult inmates of workhouses. 

As a result of the Poor Law Schools Committee in 
1892 which drew attention to the defective children in 
Metropolitan Poor Law Schools, these children must 
now be treated apart from the normal children, and 
may be placed under the immediate care of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. This Board has opened four 
or five homes, containing accommodation for about ninety 
children, and others are in contemplation. The situa- 

aR tion of the homes has been chosen with a view to sending 
Sal the children to the County Council Special Schools, and 
the result has so far been very satisfactory. But the 
managers are realising that in the majority of cases per- 
manent shelter and protection will be needed, and they 
propose to establish small working homes for defective 
persons past school age chargeable to the guardians, 
where industrial work can be carried on with a view to 
turning the abilities of the inmates to their self-support. 
This proposal has received the sanction of the Local 
Government Board. 

For the feeble-minded children in country work- 
houses no special provision is made under the Poor 
Law. 
or Law Most guardians now fully appreciate the desirability 
uldren in of placing mentally deficient children in special Homes, 
ecountry. but the number of these Homes is so limited that many 

of the cases cannot obtain admission. 

Some of the small country unions also hesitate to 
send feeble-minded children to Homes on account of 
the expense. For these reasons it is most desirable 
that more Homes should be started and that a State 
grant, similar to that now paid for lunatics, should be 
made for the feeble-minded. 

dult feeble- With regard to adult feeble-minded inmates of work- 
inded houses, very little has as yet been done. 


upers. 
* f A few cases are certified by the doctors as detainable. 


omes. 


Of these the worst cases are kept in the infirmaries 
or old people’s ward, where they are a serious annoyance 
and even a danger to the aged and infirm. The others, 
through no fault of their own, are condemned to spend 
most of their lives in the able-bodied wards receiving 
the same treatment as the vicious and lazy. 

Those whom the doctors cannot, under existing cir- 
cumstances detain, are often tempted by the worst 
inmates of the able-bodied wards to discharge them- 
selves in order to lead a life of vice. It is with this class 
that the maternity and Lock wards are largely filled. 

Some boards of guardians are beginning to deal with 
these classes, although there is much need for a systematic 
inquiry into the number and condition of the whole 
class of feeble-minded paupers. Meantime an interesting 
experiment has been the establishment in London of a 
small Home, under the auspices of the National Associa- 
tion, for feeble-minded young women and their babies 
from the maternity wards of Metropolitan workhouses.* 

wstern The Eastern Counties’ Poor Law Association formu- 
yunties lated a scheme to start several Homes for the purpose 
L. Assovia- of classification, to which it was suggested that cases 
mschemcs. from all the unions in the district should be admitted. ** 
This scheme, unfortunately, has not been realised, but 
steps are now being taken by the Norwich Board of 
Guardians to ascertain the advisability of starting a 
permanent Home for some of their own cases. At present 
the cost of starting such Homes is usually felt by guardians 
to be prohibitive, especially with regard to the fact that 
ecial most of the feeble-minded are not detainable. However, 
rivileges in even under existing circumstances much might be done. 
orkhouses. At little cost small comforts and privileges could be given 
which would materially add to their happiness. 

In many workhouses they might be placed in special 
wards, where there would be little difficulty in persuading 
them to remain under control. 

In one of the larger provincial workhouses, where 
more accommodation is needed, it is now proposed to 


* Vide App. I. p. 231. 
** Vide App. IL. p. 233. 
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enlarge the infirmarics by the addition of special wards /%ss P. D. 
g ne wmnormarics Mf ea 1L10n O speca waras ee 


for the various classes of epileptics, consumptives, and ~ d Mi 
feeble-minded. Sefaree 

This scheme might, with advantage, be followed by es 
other boards, or several boards might combine to provide 10 April 1905. 
separate treatment for these classes. seas 

Perhaps, however, the most desirable plan would be Transference 

to remove all persons of defective intellect from the care °f, ee 
of the guardians, and to require county councils acting Pau peta to 
either singly or in combination to provide sufficient care of 
accommodation for them in industrial colonies. The County 
county councils are preferable to boards of guardians Councils. 
for the reason that their jurisdiction embraces a wider 
area. Moreover, the councils are already the educational 
authorities and control the institutions fcr the insane. 
If, however, the care of the feeble-minded should be 
entrusted to the county councils it would be necessary 
that committees which should include women members 
should be appointed to manage the institutions that 
might be founded. 

A few words may now be said with respect to the Voluntary 
voluntary Homes for the feeble-minded, the establishment ee 
of which kept pace with the more official efforts that (ined 
have been described. 

The first Home for feeble-minded girls over tourteen 
was opened in 1887, five years before the Schoo] Board 
opened its first special class. It was founded by ladies 
working in east London, who had long felt the danger 
of leaving such girls free to come and go from the work- 
house, which was their only refuge. Other homes soon 
followed, and there are now twenty-three throughout 
England. 

The National Association tor the Feeble-minded 
supports three homes, and the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Society two. The other homes were all established 
by private charity and are managed and supported by 
local committees. Twelve of them are affiliated to the 
National Association and represented upon its council. 

The following table will show that sixteen of these 
homes are for women and sirls over fourteen, accommo- 
dating 288 inma’e3. 

One is for boys and young meu over fourteen, accom- 
modating twenty; one is for fallen girls, accommoda- 
ting twenty-five; one for girls and their babies from 
workhouses, accommodating ten; and six take children 
under school age, accommodating J10. In all 467. 





The weekly payments required vary from 5s. to 12s, 
The latter is the maximum payment allowed for children 
by boards of guardians, to include education. 

The actual cost to the committees varies according 
to locality, number, and other circumstances. 


Another Table (here presented) has been coinpiled 
by the National Association, showing the approximate 
cost of establishing and maintaining Homes for the feeble- 
minded.+ 

The list of Homes established for the feeble-minded 
weuld be incomplete without some mention of the children’s 
Home at Hendon, carried on for five years by the National 
Association, but now unhappily closed for want of funds. 
Here thirty children of both sexes were maintained and 
educated, and both education and maintenance being the 
best available, the expense was no doubt very great. 
But the results, so far as there was time to prove them 
were excellent, and proved beyond quesiton that the 
earlier feeble-minded children are placed under training 
and the better the quality of the training given, the 
more likelihood there is of their ceasing to be a burden 
on the community when they arrive at manhood and 
womanhood. 

The same truth is strictly exemplified by the resutts 
of the work done at the Association’s Home for mothers 
and infants at Shepherds Bush, Here there are six 


* children who were brought to the home soon after birth 


with their mothers. After two years of constant care 
and careful medical supervision they are, with only one 
or two exceptions, healthy, happy cbildren, giving no 
sign at present of defective intelligence, and certainly 
with a far better chance of remaining normal than if 
they had been left to their mothers’ neglect and ignorance 





{ Vide p. 223, pose. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF COSTS. 


It is thought that a table giving the general expenses of building Schools, of provision by Poor Law Guardians, 
and the cost incurred in the founding and maintaining of some of the existing Homes, and showing the initial 
difficulties and different methods of meeting them, may prove practically helpful to thoso desirous of increasing the 





provision for the Feeble-Minded in their own neighbourhood. 
Cost of Mainten- A 
ye ance per Inmate per verage 
en Cost of Starting. eee Rent. annum, inclusive of] Occupations. Gross 
xp ° service and exelu- Earnings. 


sive of Rent. 
































33 Girls _- | 3/6 weekly (1 inmate) |} £100 Laundry £40 About £20 Laundry Laundry, 
Rug making £766 ; 
workroom, 
£18 
20 Girls - |About £60 for 10 Girls;} Laundry about £47 About £17 House work, |Laundry,£75; 
to accommodate /|£80, alierations to] worth | Difficult to esti- laundry, (profit 
20, £20 more. house about £20 | about £62 |mate real cost per} needlework and | about £50) 
: (see note) head ; much clas:e3. 
House bought by syndicate of people voluntary work 
interested, and let at low rent to Home. done by friends & 
professional men 
10 Little Boys} About £100 in furni- _ About £30 £31 Educational —_— 
ture given) (given) 
16 Girls -| A Training Home — £60 £19 5s, Laundry, necdle-| Laundry, 
handed over work, knitting £159 
Rent—Ist year, £40 
Qad ,,. £50 
now £60 
Cost of s 'arting, £300 
[ 20 Children - | Mission House, furni- £50 £19 11s. Educational and — 
ture givei: for household 
Children’s Home 
20 Boys -| £50 (opened for 10 — £55 £23 10s, Farming, garden- £118 


Boys) much furniture 
given 


ing, poultry- 
keeping, house- 
work, basket 
making, boot- 
making & repair- 
ing classes in 
win'‘er 
£60 About £26 Housework, 
needlework, care | » 
— sy) Paes of infan‘s 











10 Mothers - £174 pe 


8 Intants - = —— 








= £27 10s. Educa‘ion, a 
gardening, 
poul.ry and pig- 
keeping, rug 
making, kni‘ ting, 


20 Boys” - Furniture 2 houses, about 
24 Girls 2 £5,700 (land given) 














7 laundry 
47 Girls +| Is: Home £502 (inciluding building, £62 £24 3s. 9d. Laundry, 
(2 Homes) al‘era‘ions and| furnishing £487 
£828 £68 £20 3s. 9d. Rug making 
*8 Girls -| Home had been a eee £60 £32 10s, Laundry work, | £126 (profits 


‘Fac‘ory Girls’ Home’ 
with small eadow- 
me it 


Needlework about £35) 








15 Girls - | £150 (morigage being ae 
gradually paid off by 
yearly ins‘almeats. 


£60 £32 Laundry, £300 (profits 
pouliry keeping | about £240) 









































20Girls - £500 = £70 $25 Laundry £500 
20 Girls - £500 — £70 £27 — £300 
8 Girls -| £200 donations in Alterations, £22 10s. £20 Gardening, = 
(Cottage Home)|hand ; furnishing, £84 £46 15s. sewing and 
i laundry 
20 Girls +] £100 (with small £50 — £85 £27 Laundry,knitting £50 
house) sewing and 


various Classes 








Me _ropolitan 
Poor Law 
Home. 

13 Boys _- | £447 including pur- | a 





This does not in- Educa'‘ion aaa 
clude the cost 
of education. 


£37 16s. 2d. 
* | chase of freehold. | 
20 Girls + | £568 do. 

LONDON SCHOOLS.—See page 11. 

Day School for 60 scholars. Building expenses £3,500 to £4,000, average net cost per head per annum, 

_ between £7 and £8. Cost met partly by Government Grant, partly by rates. 
CouNTRY DISTRICTS in the majority of instances provide for their mentally defective children by adop‘ing part of the 
existing school buildings ; this may be regarded as a temporary measure. 
The cost of building and land varies too much in different localities to make any average useful, 


ions 
er- 


y; 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND 


It remains now to give a brief account of the work 
done by the National Association for the Welfare of the 
Feeble-minded, during the nine years of its existence, 
and the conclusions to which it has been brought con- 
cerning the needs and the treatment of the feeble-minded. 


The report of the Association will show that it has 
the active support on its various committees of most of 
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and of many medical experts, whose advice and super- Miss P. D. 
vision of the homes is of the greatest value. Townsend 
Daring the last seven years the National Association “iss 
has received at its central office 2,999 applications for ol aierten: 
assistance or advice. It has dealt with these so far j9 April 1905. 
as the provision at its command allowed. i 
The following analysis of applications for the years Number of 


























the eminent persons who are interested in the subject 1899-1904, inclusive, may be of interest. Applications 

Men and Women and Total 

Boys. Girls. ey 
. Placed in our own Homes - - ° : : - 91 126 217 
Referred to other Homes or Agencies - - - - 51 187 238 
Over Age - - - - - - - - - 97 184 281 
Under Age - : - : - : - - : 28 16 44 
No Vacancy- : : - : - - - - 173 165 338 

UNSUITABLE :— 

Imbecile or Epileptic - - - - : - 136 130 266 
Not in need of Charity - - - : - - 15 15 30 
Morally unfit- - - - ° - - - 6 28 34 
Physically unfit - - - ° brlnwar - 60 50 110 
OU.herwise unsuitable - : ° - - - — — 376 
Unable to pay - - - : - - : - — -— 197 
Application withdrawn or not carried further’ - - _ — 555 

Total - ° - - : - - 2,686 





The Association has organised several Conferences 
with Poor Law Guardians and others, and has been repre- 
sented at many more. 

The following resolutions were spoken to, put and 
carried at Conferences with Poor Law Guardians and 
others held by the National Association :— 

March 28th, 1900; Proposed by Miss Clifford, seconded 
by Miss Louisa Twining, and carried unanimously :— 

“That in the opinion of this meeting it is expedient 
that Homes for the permanent protection and maintenance 
of the feeble-ninded should be multiplied throughout 
the country. 

And that the National Association be requested to 
collect information and to take such steps as they may 
find possible to promote the permanent care of these 
cases.” 

February 28th, 190]. Proposed by Miss C. J. Wood, 
seconded by Mrs. Bosanquet, and carried unanimously :— 

“That this meeting is of opinion that the request 
of the Local Government Board to be furnished with 
particulars of feeble-minded persons (not imbecile or 
idiot) in receipt of Poor, Law relief within the work- 
houses, may be welcomed as a step towards the classifica- 


. tion and separate treatment of such persons, and that the 


meeting would urge the appointment of an official, or 
authorised Commission, to carry out the enquiry on a 
settled basis, and in a uniform manner.”’ 

February 28th, 1901. Proposed by Mr. C. 8. Loch, 
seconded by Mrs. Millar, and carried unanimously :— 

“That the Local Government Board should be urged 
to give Boards of Guardians power to defray the whole 
cost of supporting feeble-minded pauper women and 
children in Homes carried on by voluntary efforts, pro- 
vided such Homes are certified and approved of by the 
Local Government Board.” 

February 28th, 1901. Proposed by Dr. F. Warner, 
seconded by Rev. W. H. Fairclough :— 

“That no opportunity should be lost of urging on 
Boards of Guardians the advantage of affording special 
training to feeble-minded children at as early an age 
as possible, the deficiencies of such children being fre- 
quently rendered incurable if they are left untrained 
until they are twelve or fourteen years old.” 








May 7th, 1903. Proposed by the Bishop of Stepney, 
seconded by Mr. Asquith, supported by Sir J. Crichton 
Browne, and carried :— 

“That is is desirable that a Royal Commission be 
appointed to consider and report upon the provision 
available and necessary for the care of the mentally 
defective and epileptics, in view more especially, (1) 
of the expert investigations that have been made as to 
the number of “defective” persons and the nature and 
degree of their infirmity ; (2) of the experiments made 
for their care since the Royal Commission on the Blind, 
the Deaf and Dumb, and Idiots and Imbeciles, issued 
its report in 1899, (3) of the great complication of authori- 
ties that deal with these cases, and (4) of the entire in- 
adequacy of the means now forthcoming for their training 
and supervision.”” 


GUILDHALL CONFERENCE, October, 1904. 
Moved by Mrs. Burgwin :— 
1. “ That the Act of 1899 should cease to be permissive, 


and should be made compulsory on all educational 
authorities.” 


Moved by Lady Louisa Egerton :— 

2. “That powers should be granted by legislation 
for detaining those who are certified to be morally de- 
fective and incapable of protecting themselves, such 
certificates to be operative for one year only, and to 
be renewable annually by the certifying authority.”? 


Moved by Dr. Powell (Nottingham City Asylum) :— 

3. “ That it is desirable that After-Care committees 
be established in connection with every special school, 
and that their work should be organised on broadly 
uniform lines.” 


Moved by H. Taylor, Esq., L.C.C., seconded by Dr. 
Shuttleworth :— 

4. “ That it should be enacted that all feeble-minded 
persons who, after the expiration of their training were 
found to be incapable of self-support, and all feehle- 
minded persons found to be at large without proper 
control or means of subsistence, or proved guilty of 
offence against the law, should be committed to permanent 
care in an industrial colony. 
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Some interesting and useful statistics concerning 
Homes and refuges where feeble-minded persons are to 
be found in a larger or smaller proportion to the normal 
inmates, have been obtained by the National Association 
and are appended to this evidence. It may be well now 
to point out the lessons that have been learnt and the 
conclusions that have been drawn from the experience of 
the association in the various departments of its work 
enumerated above. These may be stated briefly as 
follows :— — 

The applicants for assistance and the inmates of the 
various Homes may be considered under three heads : 


(1) The hopeless; (2) the stationary; and (3) the 
hopeful. 


(1) The hopeless cases are those who are or who soon 
become to all intents and purposes idiotic or imbecile, 
and for whom provision should be made in Asylums. 


The Idiots Act of 1886 enables idiots and imbeciles to 
be committed to care in special institutions up to the 
age of twenty-one years and beyond that age at the 
discretion of the Commissioners in Lunacy. This Act 
may, therefore, be fittingly applied to the hopeless 
cases. But it would be advisable that accommodation 
should be provided for them apart from county lunatic 
asylums. The unimprovable feeble-minded might be 
provided for at a much cheaper cost than in the lunatic 
asylums. 
able occupation, and they would be far better separated 
from the actually insane. 


They are equally unfitted to be inmates of voluntary 
Homes for the more improvable cases, to which they are 
at present often admitted to give them ‘the benefit 
of the doubt,” or because there is no other way of dealing 
with them. 


There are also, especially among children, those whose 
defects are physical rather than mental, and who should 
be dealt with on other lines than those of a feeble-minded 
Home. 

Among the helpless must also be classed those who 
develop moral imperfections to an abnormal -degree, 
and who ought to be removed from contact with others, 
to whom their example is likely to be injurious, and 
placed in safe keeping. At present the managers of 
Homes have no resource but to return them to work- 
houses or to their homes with the fear that their evil 
influence will increase and spread. 


(2) The stationary class is by far the most numerous 
and may indeed be said to form the bulk of the inmates 
of the homes for older boys and girls and for adults. 
It consists of those who improve up to a certain point, 
but then remain stationary, or even go very slowly 
backward. 


It may well be hoped and anticipated that in propor- 
tion as the provision increases for training and educating 
children from an early age, this class will tend to diminish. 
Even as it is, the larger number of the stationary cases 
can be trained sufficiently to do a fair amount of useful 
vork, and are nearly always docile and amenable to 
good influences. But they cannot stand alone, nor 
have they self-control enough to withstand the tempta- 
tions of the world. They must therefore, be under 
permanent supervision, and it would be well that institu- 
tions should be established where they would earn their 
own living as far as they were able, and enjoy such a 
measure of personal liberty as was compatible with their 
condition. 

As to the kind of work which is best suited to the 
feedie-minded, little effort has been made, inthe Homes 
we are considering, to go beyond housework or laundry 
seis for the girls, and gardening or farm work for the 

oys. 

The example of the idiot asylums goes to show that 
muc more variety might be attempted. It is perhaps 
the want of capital to start other industries that stands 
chiefly in the way. As far as the boys are concerned, 
agricultural labour is no doubt the very best for them, 
and as tnere is a market for it the committee of the 
Home at Upshire Bury is able to point with satisfaction 
to the result of the boys’ training, since 30 per cent. of 
the boys who have left the Home are earning their own 
living, under th» supervision of the home master and 
committee (Vide Appendix I., pagé 231, rost.). 

_The poss’bility of finding remunerative work for the 
girls is more remote. They are unsuited in most cases for 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ? 


All that they need is kindly control and suit-- 


ordinary service in families, laundry work on a small 
scale is unprofitable, and there is little demand for it 
outside the home. The temptations of the world beset — 
girls more hardly than boys, or at all events the con-" 
sequences to the individual are more disastrous. 

for these reasons it is difficult to contemplate anything Other _ 
but the detention in homes of girls of the stationary industr 
type, and the more variety of occupation and interest possible 
that can be afforded them, the greater will be their con- 
tentment and patience under restraint. 

The example cf Sweden in this respect might well be 
followed, as to which the following short account may ~ 
be found interesting :— 

** After leaving the special classes for feeble-minded 
children in the day schools at Stockholm, a certain num- 
ber of girls are sent to working homes, where they receive 
a thoroughly practical training. 

«Among the industrial occupations taught are the 
following:—Weaving, spinning, basket-making, lace-mak 
ing, stocking-knitting, household work. 

“The skill which they show in weaving and lace- 
making is often remarkable. 

‘In this working home in Stockholm, I saw a young 
woman in charge of a large weaving machine, making 
curtains. She worked in a small room quite alone, and 
took evident pleasure in handling the various colours 
and weaving them into-some beautiful pattern. 

““T was told by the lady superintendent that it had 
been found quite impossible to teach this girl the simplest 
household duties. The girls show individual tastes, 
and it is found of importance to discover their strong 
point, and set them to an occupation best suited to them. 

** In such they often excel. 

“Tn a cottage home for elder girls near Copenhagen 
(connected with Herr Keller’s Institutes) the girls are 
taught to prepare the material for making their own 
clothing from the raw material. They went through the 
various processes of pulling, carding and spinning, etc., 
until the finished material tor the dress was turned out 
of the loom.” 

For the young women who have already lost their Perman 
place in the world through feebleness of mind and will, control! 
and who are to be found in every workhouse, rescue Home feebleys 
and refuge, as well as in Homes for the feeble-minded, minded 
permanent control and detention are essential, and by V0™°™ 
the large majority of those who know the facts of the. 
case it is thought that legal powers of detention should 
be obtainable, certainly for this class, if not for all. It 
is difficult to give a very definite opinion as to this with- 
out knowing the extent of the class for whom such powers 
are sought, or the nature and amount of the provision 
that would be necessary as a result. Unless very care- 
fully safeguarded and enforced, compulsory powers 
of detention might result in concealment that would 
render it less possible even than it is at present to get Legal 
at the root of the evil, and extirpate it. But there can “etentio 
be no doubt that a better organisation of existing powers 
and opportunities for dealing with the feeble-minded 
could be carried out without delay, and would result in 
a sensible diminution of the evil as it exists. The ques- 
tion as to compulsory detention will inevitably solve itself 
as time goes on and knowledge increases. L2gal dete .- 
tion if enacted should be m.de applicable to feeb.e- 
minded youths who are morally defective as well as 
to youag women. 5 ’ 

(3) The hopeful class demands only a few words and 
those of warning. It consists of those comparatively 
few among the feeble-minded who improve so as to be 
capable of taking their places as ordinary citizens, and 
it can only be recruited from those who have been watched 
over and trained from early childhood. It may be hoped 
that its numbers will increase as time goes on, and means 
and methods of education improve. But it should never 
be forgotten that even the most hopeful of such cases 
are always on the borderland, and that the helping or 
restraining hand should never ke far off. It is for these 
cases that after-care circles or committees may become Need te 
of inestimable use, and no opportunity should be lost Superyis 
of encouraging or establishing such aids to the feeble- 
minded. 

Those who are responsible for improving feeble-minded Danger: 
young men and women up to the point when they mix jndepen 
freely with others and feel their independence, must ence. 
look to it that their power of injuring the community is 
not increased and that their last state does not become 
worse than their first. 
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ions A few suggestions on practical points connected with APPENDIX LI. cm. re » 
‘ ‘ 2 . *. nr 
re the treatment of the class under consideration may fitly (1.) Account or Homzs For THE FEEBLE-MINDED. Ne ‘i 
i t. : : 
me eaetoritearstefemen (Selected as dealing with representative classes.) 


Upshire Bury. Boys from fourteen upwards. 
Alexander House, Hammersmith. Girls of fourteen 


ae 
Jefferies. 





We would suggest :— 


ren 10 April1905. 
That it is desirable to render compulsory the pro- 





vision by county education authorities of Homes and 
schools for defective children. ‘ 

That a government grant should be given towards the 
maintenance of children in boarding schools. The present 
grant is for their education only and is virtually the 
same as that given to day special schools. 


The amount of grant payable each year in respect of 
day schools or classes is £4 for each unit of the average 


attendance of younger children, and £4 10s. for each — 


unit of the average attendance of older children. 


That the grant payable each year for each defective 
child in a boarding school amounts to £4 4s. 


That two or more county Education Authorities might 
combine to establish farm Training Homes for boys from 
special boarding schools of fourteen and upwards, and 
laundry or other Training Homes for girls of fourteen and 
upwards. 


These Homes should not be large and should be managed 
by local committees. 


That children in workhouses should be included in any 
estimate of the provision needed to be made for defective 
children in any district. 


As has already been suggested it would be desirable 


- to remove feeble-minded paupers requiring permanent 


support and care altogether from the care of Boards 
of Guardians and place them under that of the county 
councils. 


That Roards of Guardians should have power, under 


medical certificate, to deal promptly with feeble-minded 


mothers and their infants in workhouses, and to detain 
them while arrangements were being made for their ad- 


mission into Homes. It would be well if the dilatory 


machinery of the Local Government Board could be dis- 
pensed with in these cases. 


and upwards. 

Coningham Road, Shepherd’s Bush. Young women 
from workhouses, with their infants. 

Handford Home, Ispwich. Girls from eight upwards, 


(2.) VotuntaryY Homus ror FEEBLE-MINDED GIRLS 


(3.) Rerorns rrom MagpaLten Homes. 
RETURNS FROM REFORMATORIES, ETC., FOR Boys. 
RETURNS FROM REFORMATORIES, ETC., FOR GIRLS. 


Upshire Bury, Waltham, Essex. 


Home for feeble-minded boys from fourteen upwards. 
Established in 1897. Accommodates twenty boys, 
two masters and a matron. The greater number of boys 
come from Boards of Guardians. Payments made with 
boys, 10s. weekly. Average cost of each boy, 11s. weekly, 
including rent. The balance made up by boy’s earnings. 

The boys are taught gardening and farm work, and 
carpentering or shoe-making in the winter. Their 
labour is much in request during the summer on the 
neighbouring farms, and two of the boys in the Home 
act as assistant postmen, going long rounds with absolute 
fidelity and regularity. 

Number of boys who have been admitted to the Home 
since its opening in 1897, seventy-two. 

Number who have left the Home, fifty-two. 

Of these, twelve are now wage earners, earning on an 
average 10s. weekly. In cases where the wages do not 
suffice for support, the Guardians make up the difference. 
The ‘‘ out” boys are boarded with cottagers near their 
work and are under the supervision of the master at the 
Home. ‘ 

This is the only Home in England for feeble-minded 
boys over school age. 

It owes its success to (1) its situation in the country; 
(2) its careful supervision and management ; and (3) the 
fact that there is a market for the boy’s Jabour. The 


or That permanent Homes or colonies should be established difficulties it has to contend with arise from the late age 
3 by county councils for the reception of fecbie-minded + which the boys’ training beyins. when bad and vicious 
the adults, pauper and non-pauper, who should be employed  pabits are often ineradicably formed, 


Is, 


on such remunerative labour as they were found able 
to perform and rendered happy and contented. 


These establishments should be managed by committees 
or bodies of managers which should include women 
amoag their members. 


Should compulsion be found necessary, a form of tem- 
porary detention might be devised which would have 
the effect of restraining the restless without fostering 
resentment against enforced confinement. Such a form 
was indicated bv Mr. Dickinson in his paper read at 
Birmingham in Mai~h, 1904, when he said :— 


“T think it miz.t be quite possible to establish a 
system under which the manager of the Home should 
have a limited power to prevent any inmate leaving 
the premises during a certain period, say one week. At 
the end of that time it would be obligatory upon the 
manager to bring the case before a magistrate, or by 
preference a special Board of Commissioners, who would 


have power if they saw fit to confirm and continue such 


detention. In certain cases it would be very likely that 
this detention would be renewed periodically, becoming 
in fact permanent, and it might be that then the individual 
89 deait with would have to be removed to some special 
kindof Home. But I am convinced in the vast majority 
of instances an occasional exercise of this power would be 
all that would be necessary, and that with comfortable 
accommodation and kindly management the great bulk 
of these helpless creatures would remain contentedly 
to the end of their lives.” 


Tbat some supervision and inspection of all Homes for 
the feeble-minded is essential. For private Homes con- 
ducted for profit, registration and inspection should be 
enforced. The same suggestion holds good for Homes for 
the epileptic. 

That steps should be taken to provide training for 
matrons and teachers of the feeble-minded. 


_That every Home should be under the supervision and 
direction of an experienced medical officer. 


thre Ween 


Alexander House, Hammersmith. 


Home for feeble-minded girls from fourteen upwards. 
Established in 1897. Accommodates eighteen girls 
and three matrons. The greater number of girls come 
from Metropolitan Boards of Guardians. Payments 
made with girls, 10s. weekly. Average cost of each girl, 
lls. weekly. Balance made up by sub:crip‘ioas. 

The girls are taught house-work, laundry work, and 
sewing. They are happy and contented, and rarely wish 
to leave, except that all cherish the hope of “ going to 
service *. some day. One girl has been in the Home six 
and a half years, another six years, most of the 
presont inmates between two and three years. 

Number of girls who have been admitted to the Home 
since its opening in 1897, sixty-nine. 

Number who have left the Home, fifty-one. 

Of these seventeen have been sent to service, out of 
whom nine are still under supervision, earning on an 
average 2s. 9d. weekly and their board. 

The experience of this Home is very similar to that 
of other homes of the same kind throughout the country. 

Very few, if any, of the girls are able to stand alone, 
though they often do well under careful supervision. 
A variety of remunerative employment is desirable as 
there is little demand for laundry work on a small scale. 
The girls take kindly to monotonous work that grows 
under their hands, and with capital and opportunity 
it might be possible to establish a profitable industry 
which would prevent the girls from longing for a life of 
freedom outside the Home. 


Coningham Road, Shepherd’s Bush. 


Home for feeble-minded young women and _ their 
infants from the maternity wards of Metropolitan work- 
houses. Established in 1902. Accommodates ten women, 
seven babies, and two matrons. Payments made with 
women, 10s., and with babies, 5s. weekly. Average 
cost of each inmate, 8s. weekly. The balance made up 
by subscriptions. : 


Question 3903 — 
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Miss P. D. This Homeis intended as a permanent shelter for the 
Townsend, young women it contains. They are mostly of a low 
and Miss type, and very difficult to manage, but they show marked 

_ Jefferies. improvement as time goes on and their restlessness and 

10 April 1905 desire for freedom diminishes. There can be no question 

~~ that they should be detained for life either with or without 
compulsion. They do the work, sewing, and washnig 
of the Home, and learn to care for their babies. Their 
ignorance and neglect of their children when they first 
come to the Home is appalling. Under the skilled care 
of the matron and medical officer, the babies develop 
into healthy and happy, albeit, frail children, and so far 
as can be judged at present, a very small minority show 
signs of feeble-mindedness. The wish of the committee 
is to carry the Home into the country, with partial separa- 
tion of mothers and children from three to seven years 
of age, when it can be decided whether the children are 
of normal intelligence or not. The London house could 
be used as a receiving or probationary home. 
During the two and a half years of its existence thirty- 
seven applications have been made and sixteen girls 
and ten infants have been admitted. 


Handford Home, Ipswich. 


Training Home for improvable cases of feeble-minded 
girls of good character. Age limit, eight to eighteen. 

Established in 1898 for twelve girls, and enlarged 
to take eight more in 1900. In January 1902, a small 
house in the country was added as an overflow home, to 
be used for change, for convalescence and as a holiday 
home, making the total accommodation for thirty girls 
and five matrons. 

Payments made with girls, 6s. weekly. Average cost 
of each girl 7s. weekly. Balance made up by subscrip- 
tions and by girl’s laundry earnings. 

The girls are taught house-work, laundry work, and 
sewing, besides rug-making, basket-work, etc. The 
younger children receive regular school teaching. 

Number of girls who have been admitted to the home 
since January 1898, eighty-four. Number who have 
left the home, fifty-four. Of these fourteen have been 
sent to service, twenty returned to friends, eight to Poor 
Law guardians, eight sent to other Homes, three to 
asylums, one died. 

Of the thirty girls now in the Home, twenty-three were 
sent by guardians, five by friends, two by parents. 

The girls’ ages vary from seven to twenty-seven ; 
three over twenty ; thirteen between sixteen and twenty ; 
nine between twelve and fourteen, five are under twelve. 

Of the fourteen girls sent to service, many have kept 
their situations for six months or a year, and then have 
become incapable of working properly and have been 
returned to the Home fcr a further period of training 
till another situation could be found. One girl since 
August 1902 has been in four different places, staying 
five, five, four, and nine months, spending the intervals 
at the Home. : 

The difficulty experienced in finding suitable situations 
for the girls is very great, as they require constant and 
patient supervision. 

During the last twelve months seventy-nine inquiries 
were received for admission into the Home, thirty 
from guardians, thirty-two from friends or relatives, 
seventeen from homes or societies. Two of the applicants 
were over forty, five over thirty, four over twenty, twenty- 
fix between sixteen and twenty, twenty-three between 
thirteen and fifteen, fourteen between nine and twelve, 
five between four and eight. 

The majority of thes2 applications appeared suitable 
cases for Homes. 

Four were for fallen women, eighteen for morally 
defective. 


(2.) Voruntary Homrs ror FEEBLE-MINDED 
GIRLS. 


The following figures have been obtained from ten 


voluntary Homes for feeble-minded girls. One of these ~ 


Homes was started in 1890, three in 1892, five in 1897, 
and one in 1908. 

Six hundred and ninety-seven girls have been received 
into the Homes, 422 girls have left. 

Of these: 102 were sent to service, 145 returned to 
friends and relatives, 124 returned to unions, thirty- 
two were placed in other Homes, eleven in asylums, 
eight died. 


The after history of these girls to October Ist, 1904. 
shows that only seventy-one are now wage-earners, 
average 2s. weekly. 

Seven have been sent to workhouses, ten have been 
sent to Homes, thirteen to asylums, five have married, 
twenty-one have illegitimate children, thirteen have 
died. 


(3.) Returns From HomMEes AND REFORMATORIES, 
Magdalen Homes. 
(Not including Homes for the Feeble-Minded.) 


Result of an inquiry made by the National Association 
for Promoting the Welfare of the Feeble-minded as to 
the number of feeble-minded inmates found in Magdalen 
Homes during the past three years, and the proportion 
of these having illegitimate children. 

Inquiries were made of all the Magdalen Homes in 
England, numbering 284, and not including homes founded 
for the feeble-minded. 

Answers were received from 100 Homes or groups of 
homes. > 

According to the statements therein made, 14,725 
inmates have passed through the Homes, during the 
past three years. Of these, 2,521 (or about 16 per cent.) 
are returned as feeble-minded, among whom: 588 (or 
25 per cent.) had one illegitimate child, and 198 (or 8 
per cent.) were known to have had more than one, making 
a total of 786 (or 33 per cent.) mothers of illegitimate 
children, among the feeble-minded inmates, 

N.B.—The figures here given cannot be regarded as 
conclusive with regard to the number of the feeble- 
minded in Magdalen Homes, because: (1) the inquiry 
was answered by only about one-third of the whole 
number of Homes; and (2) no direct medical evidence 
as to the mental condition of the inmates was obtainable. 


As, however, when tested in local groups or by com- 
parison of separate Homes the proportion of the feeble- 
minded to the whole number of inmates was shown 
almost invariably to be 15 per cent. or 16 per cent., this 
estimate may be accepted as indicating an approximation 
to the truth. 

The following extracts from letters received from 
superintendents, hon. secretaries, or presidents of the 
Homes may be taken as typical of many others, all tending 
to demonstrate three points :— 


I. The number of feeble-minded women in 
Magdalen homes is probably here under-estimated. 
On the other hand :— 

II. The same girls drift from one home to another 
or from shelter to workhouse, or return to the same 
home. 

III. There should be some power of permanent 
control for feeble-minded girls or women of low 
moral type and debased instincts. 


I. (That the number is here under-estimated.) “ Be- 
sides the 25 per cent,, named, nearly all the girls passing 
through the Home are wanting. All are more or less 
deficient, and need much general supervision.” 

“T cannot furnish you with the information, this is 
only a temporary shelter, There have been, I know, 
a number of feeble-minded girls and a number having 
had illegitimate children. (The number returned as 0 
on this form.) 

‘“‘We are obliged often to refuse to receive feeble- 
minded girls because of the difficulty of finding homes 
for them when they leave, even when 6s. a week is offered 
towards their maintenance. One girl we refused remained 
in her own home—a bad home—for awhile, and then 


drowned herself. Others we have refused drift to the 


workhouse. They remain there for a time, then take 
their discharge, and we find them again later on, in the 
lying-in ward of the infirmary.”* 

“T have taken the lowest number. Almost all we 
receive into the Home are more or less deficient or feeble- 
minded and have very little sense of moral responsibility.” 

(This writer returned 107 out of 307 feeble-minded 
with illegitimate children, twenty-nine with more than 
one child.) 

“ T have been in charge twenty years and my experience 
is that 30 per cent. are feeble-minded and not capable 
of earning their own living.’? (No figures given.) 
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* We do not take feeble-minded cases if we know them APPENDIX II. Miss P. D. 
to be so; yet eleven were admitted (in the last three P Townsend 
years) and all had illegitimate children.”? HXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF and Miss 
THE TENTH ANNUAL Poor Law OCoNFERENCE FOR THE Jefferies. 


N.B.—In a great number of cases, the form of admission 
excludes the feeble-minded. In spite of this, a small 
percentage are often admitted into the Homes and shown 
on returns. 


II. (The same girls drift from one Home to another, 
or return to the same Home.) 


** Girls do well under supervision, but when sent to 
situations, drift back again.” 
‘“* Of course each year many of the same ones return.” 


“Most of them just drift from one shelter to another. 
Many have been in six or seven, and do incalculable 
mischief. They should not be at large.” 

“ Even if we could find them places, they often drifted 
back to sin or the workhouse.” 


Til. (There should be some form of permanent control 
for these feeble-minded women.) 


‘“* A permanent Home should be provided for the feeble- 
minded. They invariably fall again when away from 
protection.” 

‘None so bad as to be unfit for work; but morally 
unsafe in the world of work.” 

“Every one without sufficient mental balance. They 
would go on happily and usefully (under control) and 
not be such a menace to the community as when given 
unbounded liberty.” 

‘In many of these cases, one could detect powers for 
mechanical employment, which it would be a positive 
rest and benefit to the individual to use, and which might 
be made remunerative through properly organised 
schemes.”” 

Reformatories, &c. 
Result of inquiries made from 222 reformatories, in- 
- dustrial schools and voluntary Homes for boys, 288 for 
girls. 

As to the number of feeble-minded boys and girls 
who have passed through the Homes during the last 
three years :— 


Bous. 
Replies received from eighty-nine institutions. Fifty- 
two state they have had no feeble-minded boys. Thirty- 


seven state that 126 feeble-minded boys have passed 
through the homes. Of these: Thirty-eight are said 
to be wage-earners, ten have been sent to workhouses, 
six to asylums, two to prisons. 


Girls, 


Received replies from eighty-seven institutions. Forty 
state that they have had no feeble-minded girls, forty- 
seven state 216 feeble-minded girls have passed through 
the Homes. Of these: Fifty-three are said to be wage- 
earners, thirty have been sent to workhouses, three to 
asylums, three to prisons, thirteen are known to have 
had illegitimate children. 


In both boys’ and girls’ Homes feeble-minded cases 
are not admitted intentionally, and in most cases the 
preliminary medical examination is supposed to pro- 
hibit their admission. 


The consensus of opinion is that it is most inadvis- 
able to include the feeble-minded with children of normal 
intellect, and that it is bad for both classes to be trained 
together. 


The feeble-minded need special training, to have 
allowances made for them which it is impossible to 
make in training homes for normal children. 

Finding suitable situations for feeble-minded boys 
and girls is reported to be most difficult and they are 
incapable of remaining long in any place. 


In the case of girls many of the answers testify to the 
unsuitability of domestic service and the desirability 
of giving them employment in special Homes. 

With both boys and girls constant supervision of those 
who are placed in situations is considered essential. 


103—Vol. I. 


Eastern District, CoMpPRISING THE COUNTIES OF 
Essex, NoRFOLK, AND SUFFOLK, HELD AT THE TOWN 
Hat, Ipswicu, ON THE 24TH APRIL, 1902. 


Tt was resolved : 


(1.) That a Home for epileptics of both sexes and 
children as well as adults, be established for the Eastern 
District, either in a disused workhouse by preference, 
or in an asylum to be built for the purpose in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ipswich, and to be under the management 
of a board of guardians, or of a committee appointed by 
several boards of guardians. 

(2.) That a Home for unimprovable idiots and im- 
beciles of both sexes, and children as well as adults, 
be established for the Eastern District. 

(3.) That a Home for feeble-minded men and boys 
be established in some central situation, and be under 
the management of a board of guardians, or of a com- 
mittee appointed by several boards of guardians. 

(4.) That a Home for unimprovable feeble-minded 
women and girls be established in the neighbourhood 
of Norwich and be carried on by the Norwich Board 
of Guardians. 

(5.) That for each of the above-mentioned Homes, 
the board, or boards of guardians having the control 
of them appoint visitors who shall not necessarily be 
members of such board or boards, and who shall, together 
with guardians appointed by such board or boards, be 
the committee of such Home. 

(6.) That application be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to bring in a measure to enable boards of 
guardians to carry out the foregoing resolutions, and 
also to receive a grant of 4s. per week in respect of every 
epileptic or feeble-minded person sent to a special Home, 
and to empower magistrates to order the detention in 
Homes of feeble-minded persons for a limited but re- 
newable period. 

(7.) That a copy of this report be sent to the Associa- 
tion of Poor Law Unions, with a request that they will 
take such steps as they may deem expedient to further 
its recommendations. 

(8.) That as a first step for the amelioration of the 
conditions of the persons, the subject of this report, the 
Norwich Board of Guardians be requested to establish a 
Home for unimprovable feeble-minded women in their 
union, under the management of a committee appointed 
by them, consisting of guardians of that union and others, 
and open, upon payment, for the reception of feeble- 
minded women in the EHastern District. 

That it be referred to the executive committee to 
take such steps as may be necessary to carry out recom- 
mendations, 1 to 4. 


3904. (Mr. Byrne.) I would like to have your opinion 
on the subject of the size of the institutions which you 
recommend as being most suitable for these people. 
You express an Opinion in favour of small institutions ?— 
Yes. 

3905. Would not that involve a substantial addition 
to the cost compared with institutions on a larger 
scale ?—Yes, they can be too small to be economical, 
or they can be too large to be useful. 


3906. In what way can they be too large to be useful ? 
—I think the whole secret of the treatment of the feeble- 
minded is classification, that is to say, individual deai- 
ing. The ideal, of course, is to deal with each case 
entirely alone, as each case is an abnormal one. To 
put a great number of cases together you must 
supply an immense amount of supervision, or you do 
not get the advantage of the classification, but there 
is no reason why there should not be a considerable 
number in an institution, provided that they are classified 
and divided in their treatment. 


3907. You would practically make no limit to the 
size of the institution if it provided for proper classifica- 
tion ?—If the classification was properly carried out. 

3908. Suppose you have a large institution consisting 
of 1,000 people, some epileptics, some feeble-minded 
men, and some feeble-minded girls and women, the 
departments of that institution would necessarily be 
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quite separate, but the fact that it all was under one 
supreme head, or was all in one locality, would not pre- 
vent classification taking place, would it ?—No. 


3909. And it would offer greater facilities for» work 
and self support, would it not ?—Yes, but I think you 
must distinguish between those cases which you 
intend to keep all their lives, which you merely want to 
make the best of where they are, and those cases which you 
want to send out into the world, or hope to send 
out into the world, ultimately. For those I think small 
institutions absolutely are better. 

3910. May we put it that during the educational 
stage, where that goes up to eighteen, say, you think 
the institution should be small ?—Yes. 


3911. But for adults who are perhaps going to be 
permanently detained—you think it would be well to aid 
economy by having them large ?—Yes. - (Miss Jefferies.) 
As long as they are sub-divided. There ought not 
to be more than thirty in a block I think. 


3912. Even the largest institution might meet that 
requirement, might it not ?—(Mtss Townsend.) Yes. 


3913. Supposing the feeble-minded were more 
thoroughly dealt with, how about the authority who 
should deal with them? As regards children you are 
satisfied that the educational authorities should do 
it ?—Yes. 

3914. Do you think that simply making compulsory 
the existing Defective and Epileptic Children Act, instead 
of allowing it to be an adoptive Act, as it is now, would 
meet all requirements; or does the Act require amend- 
ment ?—I should say that that would meet all require- 
ments. Of course, it is so untried yet, that it is rather 
difficult to say whether day. schools would suffice or 
whether boarding schools should not, at all events: be 
encouraged, whether they are made compulsory or not. 


3915. If the Act were made compulsory it would 
necessarily have to’ be carried out by some quite small 
educational authorities ?—(Miss Jefferies.) By com- 
mittees in connection with them. 


3916. That is to say authorities would have to deal 
with feeble-minded children who have only a few to 
deal with ; in other words the combination of authorities 
would be required, would it not ?—(Miss Tcwnsend.) 
It would. I think we have rather brought that forward, 
or stated that it is a possible solution of a good deal 
of difficulty. 


3917. Supposing combination took place, it would 
point to the necessity for more boarding-houses instead 
of day schools ?—Yes, distinctly. 


3918. Trere are now four boarding schools under the 
Act ?—Yes, and those are small. 


3919. What size are they ?—There are two in the north 
of Kngland where there are twenty-five children in each, 
one very small one, which is my own, which bas only 
ten children. Iam sorry I do not know which the fourth 
is—that is under the Board of Education. 


3920. We can find that from their books ?—Yes, they 
mention four in their report, but I rather think one is for 
epileptics. 

3921. Do you think that the provisions of the existing 
Act give sufficient power to the educational authority 
to enable them to bring about the necessary combination 
of authorities and the administration of the Act in a way 
most suitable for each locality ?—(Miss Jefferies.) I 
think there is power, but at present it is so expensive that 
the country districts are very much against it. That 
ig where the delay has come in. 


3922. Lnotice you express an opinion that the boarding 
out of individual feeble-minded children is undesirable ?— 
(Miss Townsend.) Yes. 


3923. Is it undesirable to have small houses with three 
or four feeble-minded children ?—It depends upon whom 
you have to look after them. 


3924. Suppose you had a competent 
they go to a neighbouring day school ? 


3925. Yes ?—That is the plan carried out by the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. J. think it is a very ad- 
mirable one if the special day schools are at hand, and if 
there is a proper person to. continue the training in the 
home. It is not so good as a boarding school, and judging 


person ?—And 
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from the Metropolitan Asylums Boards it is very much 
more expensive, but that perhaps does not depend on the — 
plan itself—I do not know. These Homes are by far the 
most expensive ofany. (Miss Jefferies.) Inthe country if 
it were possible to have boarding-houses for eight or ten, it - 
would be much cheaper ; not elaborate’ boarding-houses, ’ 
but boarding-houses which could be certified. 


3926. A simple. house or a simple cottage ?—Yes, 
one which was inspected. (Miss Townsend.) At present 
there are no special day schools in the country to which ~ 
the children could be sent. (Miss Jefleries.) I am 
speaking of the smaller provincial towns in which there 
might be a special school. 10 * 


3927. Woald.you be in favour of the bulk of the work 
being carried out by local authorities, or would you like 
to see philanthropic and otber institutions doing the work 
with the assistance of the rates or pecuniary assistance 
from Government ?—(Miss Townsend.) There should al- 
ways be some provision for inspection, of course. 


3928. But dc you think it is appropriate work to ‘be 
done by philanthropic agencies ?—As far as children are ~ 
concerned. 


3929. Or by the National Society or other societies 2— 
Do you mean for the whole class, feeble-minded adults 
as well as children ? 


3930. I was speaking of children ?—I think it is best 
done by the education authorities. It ultimately must be. 
It would be very desirable that there should be special 
committees for the boarding schools on which outside 
members might serve, especially ladies. 

3931. Like managers of schools ?—Yes. ;, 

3932. But you would anticipate when the Act is«made 
compulsory, and in the course of a few years, brought into 
working effect, the disappearance of the private schools ? 
—Yes. 5s 

3933. Would you be.glad of that ?—I think it would 
be better that they should disappear, as schools. l 

3934..There is practically nothing that private and 
religious devotion and enterprise can be expected to do — 
which the local authority could not do equally well ?—We 


take for granted that the local authority has the interests 


of tne children at heart as much as the philanthropic 
bodies and perhaps greater facilities for doing the work. 


3935. That has not been so up to the present; why 
do you anticipate that ? They have shown no interest in 
them up to the present ?—The education authorities, F 
think, have. ae 


3936. I think not, with a few exceptions ?—They have 
had little opportunity so far. 

3937. The Act has been in force for some years ?— 
The Act is. optional. The education authorities are 
spending the ratepayers’ money at a very great 
rate without dealing with their feeble-minded children. 
I think a large number of them are very anxious to do it, 
but the expense deters them, and the difficulty of the 
subject. 

3938. They are anxious to do it, but they are anxious 
not to do it, at the same time ?—Expense “is against. 
itig2s a3 od 

3939. But practically they are at a standstill, are they 
not ?—(Miss Townsend.) I do not think I could say that. 
Of course it is difficult to say whether a majority 
are taking action, but a great many are moving in 
the matter or are very anxious to move. 

3940. But in the past the movement has come. mostly, 
has it not, from charitable and devoted people who have 
pushed forward and started things with their own money 
or by subscriptions ?—(Miss Jefferies.) You are talking 
of the special schools ? 

3941. No, special schools can only be by local author- 
ities under the Act. I am talking about the general 
provision which has been made in the country for boys 
and girls of the feeble-minded class ?—For the educational 
age under sixteen there are very few Homes at all. 

3942. I will not press that point. On the whole you 
hope to see the local authorities doing it, and no.one else ? 
—No. . 
3943. Do you say the same about. the feeble-minded 
adults, supposing they came to be detained permanently, 
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would you like that to be entirely a matter for the local 
authorities ?—(Miss Townsend.) I should like it to be a 
matter for the local authorities assisted by the charitable 
public and by outside interest. I think it would be a 
great pity if it was entirely official. 


3944. Do you know anything about the administration 
of the industrial and reformatory schools in England, or 
inebriate reformatories ?—I know nothing directly of 
their administration. 


3945. You know, at any rate, they are striking examples 
of important work which has been entirely carried out by 
private individuals—with the financial assistance, of the 
Government. Have you heard whether it has been 

_ successful ?—No, I do not think I should like to put any 
opinion I have formed on the evidence. 


- 3946. On the face of it you seeino reason-why feeble- 
minded.-people in: general should not be dealt with as the 
particular classes of feeble-minded people who become 
inebriates are ?—By local authorities ? 


3947. No; by philanthropic associations. Iwill not 
press the point ?—-I do not think they have been a striking 
_ success with the inebriates. 


3948. (Dr. Donkin.) I see you say (vide page 230, col. 1), 
“The stationary class is by far the most num- 
erous and may indeed be said to form the bulk of 
the inmates of the Homes for older boys and girls and for 
adults. It consists of those who improve up to a certain 
point but then remain stationary or even go very slowly 
backward.” It is your opinion that that is the case with 
regard to the feeble-minded children who have been 
trained specially ; that in spite of the best available train- 


ing, the bulk of them, as you describe here, remain sta- . 


tionary or may go backward ?—A very large number of 
the older boys and girls have. 


3949. You say: ‘“‘ May indeed be said to form the 
oulk of the inmates of the Homes for older boys and 
girls ?””—I suppose if one takes the numbers it would be 
so. By far the greater number are stationary or not 
sufficiently improved to be able to stand alone. 


3950. That however much the provision might be in- 
creased, with the best possible training that you know of, 
still you would be of that opinion, that the bulk of them 
would not be able to take care of themselves—would not 
be able to go without supervision ?—Not unless the train- 
ing is begun very much earlier. I think a very great deal 
depends upon that. (Miss Jefferies.) There has not been 
time to tell, with the younger children, at present ; with 
the older ones certainly it is so. 


3951. I do not know whether you are aware of the 
evidence given by Dr. Hichholz, that there are something 
under 50 per cent. of successes ?—(Miss Townsend.) One- 
third I thought was his usual number; one-third suc- 
cesses, one-third stationary, and one-third failures, 


3952. I think in his evidence it appears something like 
40 odd, per cent. successes, which he defined as cases 
where the feeble-mindedness became latent, and they 
were socially and industrially successful—able to earn 
_their living; able to look after themselves ?—He is 
' speaking of those who have passed through the special 
schools, Isuppose. We have some figures here on “ after- 
care,” which were too late to embody in our evidence, 
_ which show perhaps 40 per cent. as being the number 
that earn—between 30 and 40 per cent. are wage earners 
—but not by any means self-supporting. 


~3953. And in your opinion the majority of them would 
not be able to shift for themselves ?—Not without some 
_ supervision. 

3954. You make a remark as regards the Idiots Act 
{vide page. 230, col. 1); yousay: ‘* This Act my therefore 
be fittingly applied to. the hopeless, cases.” Is it your 
experience that it is often applied to hopeless cases ?— 
No, I do not think it is, as far.as my experience goes, 

3955. It is meant for those “capable of receiving 
benefit.” 1 should like to know whether you are aware of 
many hopeless cases having been dealt with under the 
Idiots Act ?—You mean who had been sent to asylums 
and benefited from being sent ? 

»3956. No, not benefited ; whether hopeless cases are 
dealt with under the Idiots Act, in any considerable 
oaumbers ?—I do not think in any considerable numbers. 
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As far as our own Homes are concerned I do not 
remember that we have ever sent any to an asylum. 
(Miss Jefferies) I have known several cases who were 
too bad to keep in a Home and were certified. 


3957. Certified under the Idiots Act ?7—Yes 


3958. (Mr. Dickinson.) Going through your evi- 
dence I see you draw attention to the work that has 
been done in Germany and in America. When was that 
work begun in Germany ?—{Miss Townsend) The first 
schools were founded in Germany about 1860. 


3959. They were schools for the feeble-minded ?— 
Yes, day schools for backward children. 


3960. They have been working now forty years, have 
they ?—Yes. 


3961. Can you tell us anything of the development of 
it ?—From. personal knowledge I am afraid I cannot— 
only from reading their reports and hearing what is said 
about them. I should have thought the movement 
would have grown much more quickly than it seems 
to have done in Germany. 


3962. You say there are only 6,000 children provided 
for in special schools ?—That is from the latest infor- 
mation I could get. It seemed to me very small for the 
time they had been working. 4 


3963. I suppose that figure of 12,000 as being the num- 
ber of feeble-minded in America, that. is in eighteen 
states, would hardiy include the whole number, would it ?— 
That is a very recent report. . I think that includes the 
whole number that are dea't with in the States in those 
large institutions—that is if the report which was sent 
to me is correct. But they have hardly done anything 
in their day schools in America yet. 


3964, In the way of special schools ?—Yes ; they have 
been sending over teachers and others to get information 
from our schools in order to follow our example. 


3965. Do you know whether they have advanced 
very much in the system of teaching in Germany ?—I 
think their system is very much like our own. 
They lay very great stress on, medical. care and. ex- 
amination of the children in the German special schools. 


3966. That I suppose means the physical depart- 
ment ?—Yes. 


3967. So far as England is concerned we have only 
begun to concern ourselves with this subject since 1892, 
when the School Beard of Leicester opened a special 
class ?—Yes. 


3968. That is the first time the question of the special 
education, of the children was started ?7—Yes. 


3969. But I think prior to that certain Homes had 
been established ?—Yes. The first Home was established 
in 1887 and was soon followed by others. 


3970. Those were Homes for: adults. really ?—Girls 
from fourteen upwards. 


3971. There was no attempt made to teach the children 
before that ?—No. 


3972. Is it your opinion that the question of treating 
children who are possibly feeble-minded should be at- 
tacked very early in their life ?—The earlier the better. 


3973. Can you give us any experience you have had in 
that direction ?—The experience of our Hendon Home 
went to show very strikingly that the younger the children 
were, the more rapidly and more surely they improved. 
I think there is no doubt that most of the existing Homes 
feel that they are very much handicapped by having 
them too late to do any real or permanent good. 


3974. It is a very expensive matter, is it not, treating 
the children from such an early age ?—It is expensive 
because you have them for a longer time, but the actual 
treatment of the young children would’ not-be ‘so ex- 
pensive as that of the older children, and in a wayI should 
think it would economise. even in the: time you kept 
them, because there would be a greater chance of their 
going out into the world, or at, all events earning for 
themselves, if they were taken earlier. The Depart- 
mental Committee of 1897 was of opinion that seven years 
old was early enough to discriminate’ between a normal 
and an abnormal child so far as education went. © 


3975. But still you say it is better to begin it earlier 
than that ?—Yes. 
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3976. You think then that there are many cases of 
feeble-minded persons whose disease has been a process 
of deterioration ?—Yes. 


3977. Who if taken at an earlier age and properly 
supported physically might, in respect of the affection of 
the brain, improve ?—It depends from what cause they 
are feeble-minded. One class of feeble-minded are ab- 
solutely incurable, although they may be improvable. 
Another class may be curable—but that is a doctor’s 
question. 


3978. You have had a good deal of experience of 
children in one or other Home ?—Yes. 


3979. Do you think a considerable number can be pre- 
vented from becoming really feeble-minded if they are 
properly dealt with at an early age ?—No, I think that 
a child who is once feeble-minded in the true sense is 
always feeble-minded, but I think it may be improved so 
that its feeble-mindedness is a cause of far less injury to 
it than if it were not improved. 


3980. And improved to such an extent that it can, 
under certain conditions, partially earn a living ?— 
Yes, certainly, and even in some cases earn it in the 
world, provided it is looked after. 


3981. With regard to this looking after them, you 
have just stated to Dr. Donkin certain figures with 
regard to what you call after-care. I take it the prin 
ciple of after-care—that is to say looking after children 
after they have left school—is a matter of quite recent 
introduction ?—Quite recent. It is hardly formed; it 
is more in the air than any other part of the subject, I 
think. 


3982. If we can have that table I will pass it up. I 
take it so far as this information is concerned, you have 
obtained information which enables you to say that 
at any rate in certain parts of London, 47 or 48 per cent. 
of the children can be looked upon as wage-earners ?— 
Yes, that is the result of the enquiry. 


On THE WoRK OF THE CENTRES ESTABLISHED FOR THE 
AFTER-OARE OF CHILDREN LEAVING SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


Results of work in all the centres in England and 
Wales (except Birmingham) established up to 1904. 


The centres ares 


Oxford. In London. 
| Leicester. Kensington. 
Nottingham. Nottingdale. 
Bristol. Fulham. 
Bolton. Southwark (Pocock St.). 
Leeds 
Brighton. 
Bradford. 


The last are not fully constituted Committees, and 
my be more properly described as the work of one 
or more persons interested; but the childrens’ history 
is traced. 


London.—The figures given are of Kensington, Notting- 
dale, Fulham, and Pocock Street, Southwark. 

These show that a total of 116 children have passed 
through the schools since their commencement. 


47 or 40 per cent. are wage earners. 


Li xores9 ai >» in homes or institutions. 
PACiv. Ue Pe 3 » in the workhouse. 

36 or 31 A », living at home or with friends. 
Dvore nl io bes » dead. 

18 or 15 * have been lost sight of. 


Note.—The 31 per cent. “living with friends”: are 
those with practically no regular employment, or in- 
capable of earning. 


Kensington and Fulham give seven cases in which 
disastrous results have occurred though, with one excep- 
tion, all are under twenty-one years. Out of the 116 
only two have married. 


The Provinces.—The figures given are those of :— 
Oxford, Leicester, Nottingham, Bolton, and Leeds. 

Bristol, Brighton, and Bradford are excluded from the 
table of figures, as their facts’ are not recorded upon 
quite the same bases as the others, and would therefore 
be misleading in the percentages. 
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A total of 215 children have passed through the schools. 


66 or 30 __ per cent. are wage earners. 

23 or 10 is »» in homes or institutions. 

16 or 7 55 >» in workhouses. 

71 or 33 s » living with friends. 

12 or 5 oP », dead. 

27 or 12 “ » have been lost sight of. 
Note.—‘ Living with friends,’? see footnote to London 


table of figures. 

Out of the above total there are twenty-three cases 
of disastrous results. In connection with “ disastrous 
results ’? Bolton remarks ‘‘ none, as cases are compara- 
tively young *?; this probably explains the small general 
percentage, for in the case of Leicester, which has the 
longest record, as it was the first school to open, there 
are twelve out of a total of fifty-one, or 23-52 per cent. 

Out of the 215 only one has married (Leicester Centre). 
This feeble-minded girl married the consumptive father 
of one of the worst epileptic cases in the school. 

Wage-earning capacity of children leaving the special 
schools.—As in any consideration of future provision 
for the feeble-minded this point is one of extreme im- 
portance, it may be well to give the statements of each 
locality. 

These show that the feeble-minded are, in ordinary 
cases, not self-supporting after the school training. 


Average Wage. 


s. d. 

Kensington - - - - 10 0 

Leicester - - - - > 8 6 

Bradford, 3 schools, Girls - - 8 0 

99 2” 99 e =. 7 6 

99 9 99 a L 6 3 

2? 99 Boy: 8 = GS 10 0 

9 29 2? x = 9 0 

°9 99 29 -, = 8 6 

Nottingham - - - - 6 4 

Southwark - - - - - 5. 2 
Fulham - - - - - 5 to £l. 
Bolton - - - - - 1 to 5s. 

Bristol, “ highest earnings known,” 7 6 


ra Oxford, “‘ average wage very small.” 


3983. That is 40 per cent. of the children who had . 


passed out of special schools ?—Yes. : 

3984. Who have therefore been children who at one 
stage or another in their existence have been defined 
as feeble-minded ?—Yes. 


3985. I notice when you get to the Provinces there. 


is a smaller percentage. There are very few places, I 
suppose, in the Provinces where information has been 
sufficiently accurate to be of much use ?—I do not know. 
I think it is quite as accurate, if not more so, than the 
London information, from these towns where it has 
been taken up—Oxford, Leicester, Nottingham, Bolton 
and Leeds. But those are very few, of course. It 


only deals with 215 children out of all the thousands 


concerned. 
3986. Can you tell me whether the considerable number 
mentioned as living with friends can be passed as being 


wage-earners ?—In the great majority of cases I should 


say not. They are merely living at home; they are 
perhaps helping a little at home, doing practically no. 
regular employment, or incapable of earning. 

3987. I suppose very few of these persons are capabie 
of earning a full wage; in fact I see that the wages you 
give here at the end of your Statement are not what 
you may call a living wage ?—No. But our experience 


of big boys, trained at Upshire Bury, shows that some — 


of them may earn the average wage of the agri- 
cultural labourer. 
3988. Perhaps you can tell us a little bit more about 
that. That is in your Appendix, is it not? * —Yes. 
3989. How many of those boys have been able to be 


_put in such employment that they really could shift 


for themselves ?—There are ten or twelve, about 30 per 
cent. of those who have left the Home. 

3990. Those boys in that home have been very feeble- 
minded, have they not ?7—Yes, because their training 
has not been begun until they are too old to hope for 
very much benefit from it; that is to say not until 
fourteen to sixteen. 


* Vide p. 231. 
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3991. Do those lads when they get out and work for the 
farmers go along without any sort of supervision ?— 
No, I think they would very soon fail in various ways, 
unless they were looked after, either by members of the 
Committee or by the master of the Home. 


3992. These particular boys are looked after ?—Yes, 

_the master helps them to spend their wages and to save 

them. After they leave they are looked after by him or 
by the Committee. 


3993. If you get a Home like this in the centre of an 
industrial district there is no reason why a considerable 
number of them should not work outside for farmers 
in the ordinary way that other labourers do, subject 
to the influence of the Home ?—No, none at all. 


3994. Do you think that would be a feasible scheme, 
if industrial colonies were formed throughout the country ? 
—I think very feasible ; in a situation where agricultural 
labourers are needed as they are in Hssex, there is no 
difficulty in getting the boys employed up to the extent 
of their capacity. 

3995. There is no need to keep them all employed on 
the premises ?—When you deal with very large numbers 
the personal supervision would be difficult outside. 
It would be easier and less expensive in a ring fence. 


3996. These boys you say are earning ten shillings a 
week ?—On the average. 


3997. That is lower than the ordinary labourer ?— 
The farmers expect to get them cheaper than the 
ordinary labourer, but one or two of them are earning 
14s. to 17s. a week. That is a very fair agricultural 
wage. 

3998. I suppose the agricultural wage in Essex is 
not much more than that ?—Of course these are 
only lads, and they would only earn a lad’s wages, 
wherever they were—they are not men. 


3999. What age are they ?—I should say those who 
are out at work are from sixteen to twenty. 


4000. This question of the feeble-minded has come 
to the front in connection with the poor law more than 
anything else, has it not ?—Very much, at all events 
a3 to the adults. 


4001. Especially also in connection with the feeble- 
minded women who come into the maternity wards ?— 
Yes. 


' 4002. Your Association has formed a Home for these 
. very young women, has it not ?—Yes and their babies. 


4003. It is the only Home of the kind in the country, 
is it not ?—The only Home for feeble-minded young 
women with their babies. 


4004. Can you give us, shortly, what your experience 
has been in connection with the Home ?—Our experience 
of the young women is that they are absolutely unfitted 
to take care of themselves and ought to be prevented 
from going into the world again. Our experience of 
the babies is that the large majority show no sign what- 

_ever of feeble-mindedness, and with care and training it 
“may fairly be hoped that they will be normal children. 
Without the care and training, and left to their feeble- 
minded mothers’ care and all the associations that they 
would have had, the result might have been very different. 


4005. I suppose most of them would die if left to them- 
selves ?—Yes; but it is extraordinary what children do 
survive. 


4006. This particular Home has only been two and a 
half years in existence, I see. You had thirty-seven 
applications and sixteen girls have been admitted. 
Can you tell me at all what the remaining twenty-one 
«pplications were. Were they simply applications you 
had to refuse, because you had not a Home for them, or 
did you lay down any rule about suitability for the 
Homes? Isuppose all these who were admitted were illegiti- 
mate children ?—The thirty-seven applications include the 
babies. Ten babies have been admitted in addition to 
sixteen girls. The rejected applications were unsuitable 
or did not belong to London. All the babies are 
illegitimate. 

4007. And from Boards of Guardians ?—They are all 
from London Boards of Guardians. The Home is founded 
for London Boards of Guardians. 


4008. How did you get them to come in, to begin with ? 
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You could not force them, I suppose ?—No, and prob- 
ably the larger number of the applications that have not 
been admitted were those who refused to come at the 
last moment or had left the workhouse. One great 
diffleulty is that it takes so long to have them admitted, 
owing to the delays of the. Local Government Board 
and the Guardians, that they very often take their dis- 
charge before it is settled. 


4009. Would you explain what is the process that you 
have to go through to get these women into this Home ?— 
Each case separately has to be referred by the Guardians 
to the Local Government Board, and the consent of the 
Board has to be obtained in each individual case. 


4010. Consent to what ?—To putting them in a Home 
at all, and to paying for them. 


4011. Do you think that if that could be done without 
the consent of the local authority you would be able to 
get more of these poor women into the Homes ?—Yes, 
distinctly. The delay is so often fatal. 


4012. How is this put in motion? Do the Guardians 
apply to the Homes ?—Generally a lady of the Workhouse 
Ladies’ Committee, which exists for most of the work- 
houses, knows the case and recommends it to the 
Guardians fora Home ; the Guardians consider it, and, if 
they think well, apply to the Local Government Board 
for permission to send the case to a Home. 


4013. How long can the Guardians go on paying for 
these women ?—Practically always, as long as the Local 
Government Board allows, or as long as the Guardians 
like to continue. 


4014. And as long as the woman stays ?—As long as the 
woman consents to stay. 


4015. What do they pay you ?—10s. a week for each 
woman and 5s. for each of the babies. 


4016. That is sufficient to cover the cost ?—Very nearly. 
It is a very small Home and rather expensive owing to 
its being in London. In the country it would probably 
pay for itself. 


4017. Have you got any there who have been there the 
whole of these two and a half years ?—Yes. 


4018. Those are cases, I suppose, which you think are 
not likely to go out. They have settled down ?—Yes. Of 
course the great difficulty is that any one of them may 
become unsettled at any time. 


4019. Have you found many of them have stayed on, 
or have the majority gone away immediately they have 
got well ?—None, I think, have left of their own accord, 
because they wanted to go. Some few have been too 
troublesome, some few have become too mentally feeble, 
too liable to become insane, and in the case of one or two 
their friends have removed them; but none of them have 
insisted on going.‘ 

4020. With regard to these women, at any rate, no 
powers of detention have been necessary?—It would have 
helped a good deal in those cases which the friends re- 
moved and it might help in making them less restless and 
more content. 


4021. Is it your experience, generally, that these 
feeble-minded women, if they are comfortable in these 
Homes, would rather not leave 7—I should think the 
majority of them would rather not leave, but there are 
some cases which would insist upon leaving ; and perhaps 
the worst. 


4022. The great thing is to protect them against their 
friends ?—Yes, and their own restlessness. 


4023. What do you propose to do with these children 
if you go on keeping them like this ?—Our hope would 
be to move the existing Home into the country, and to 
use the present building as a sort of probationary Home. 
We should draft the women and babies into the country 
later, bringing up the children apart from their mothers, 
but to be in some touch with them until they are of an 
age when it could be definitely tested whether they are 
feeble-minded or not. According to the doctors, this 
would be at six or seven years old, and then they could 
be dealt with by the guardians. 


4024. Do you contemplate separating them from their 
mothers ?—Our schemes are not formed. The children 
are now, most of them, between two and three and 
it is becoming quite time that they had less association 
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with such decidedly feeble-minded guardians as their 
mothers. Personally my ideal would be to have a house 
in the country for the women, with grounds on which 
there could bea cottage for the children where the children 
could lead a country life until they were six or seven 
years old. 

4025. Do you find these mothers have strong affec- 
tion for their children ?—No, the affection has all to be 
manufactured by us, practically. In very few cases of 
feeble-minded mothers is there any real maternal feeling. 


4026. There would be no disadvantage in taking away 
the child ?—They gain the affection. I think now they 
might feel it, and for that reason I would not remove 
the child altogether. : 

4027. Is that an advantage if you are going to separate 
them ultimately ?—Surely ; that the mother should have 
her child—be in touch with it—till six or seven years 
old, establishes its claim on her affection or care, where- 
ever you put it afterwards. 

4028. But it cannot be good for the child ?—Perhaps 
ideally, it would be better not, but one has to think a 
little of the mother. 


4029. You have not had these children more than 
two years ?—Some of them two and a half. 


4030, All you can say is that they are physically 
strong ?—And mentally; the medical officer, a lady 
doctor who is attached to the Home, considers that 
though perhaps one of them shows signs of feeble-minded- 
ness, the rest are normal. They are frail and delicate, 
but of normal intel igence. 

4031. With regard to the Home for the girls, I notice 
you say somewhere it is more important to have homes 
for girls than for boys ?—We say there are more. I 
think we did not speak strongly of the great need of 
H>me:; for boys. 

4032. I rather took it from your, evidence that it was 
more necessary for girls because of the temptation ?— 
(Miss Jefferies.) The danger is more clearly seen with 
girls, and therefore strikes outside people more. 


4033. There is only one Home for boys in the country 
at the present moment ?—(Miss Townsend.) Only one for 
older boys. Why there should not be more I cannot 


say. 


4034. Have you found with regara to them that there 
is some difficulty in keeping the boys in a Home when 
they grow up ?—No, becau“e they always have a hope of 
going out. They are none of them told they are not te 
go out. After they pass a certain age, if they are 
epg cases, we have to return them to the guar- 

ians. 


4035. Have you in your experience had to deal with 
boys who wanted to run away ?—It is sometimes part 
of, their feeble-mindedness that they are restless and 
wander, but only one cr two of our boys have run 
away. 

4036. I suppose you hold strongly both with the boys 
and the girls that the detention of them must go on all 
through their lives—most of them ?—Yes, it ought to do 
so, or at | ast they will nee supervision. 


4037. This Home at Ipswich—that is one of Miss 
Jefferies’ —have you had t'1e same experience with regard 
to girls in those Homes, that you can keep them there ? 
—(Miss Jefferies.) We have no trouble except from the 
In cases where the girls have gone away 
against our wi'l the relatives have taken them away, or 
they have unsettled them. We have placed a girl in a 
situation and her mother has removed her, 


4038. If any power of detention was brought about, 
it would have to be a power to operate against the rela- 
tives ?—Yes ; we have had no trouble in keeping girls 
of their own accord if they have been without friends, 
but occasionally, when relations have had to do with 
them, we have had trouble. 


4039. With regard to these girls a certain number of 
them, you say, have been sent to service ?—Yes. 


4040. Have they gone into service in which they are 
able to perform their duties as well as normal individuals ? 
—No. 


4041. What has been your experience of those girls ; 
have they come back ?—They have come back at periods 
of five, six, seven months, or even a year, and they 
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then almost need to be trained again. They did very 
well for a few months, and then have deteriorated and 
have been sent back to the Home. 


4042. How have you succeeded in getting them in 
service; have persons taken them from philanthropic 
motives, or because they can get them more cheaply ?— 
As arule because they can get them more cheaply. In the 
case of laundry girls, we have been successful in placing 
them in private laundries, and that has been more or 
less philanthropic. 


4043. But even with that most of them do not keep 
their places ?—In the laundries they have kept their 
places very wel!; it is in other places they have not. 


4044, What percentage would these fourteen be. Is 
it on eighty-four ?—On fifty-four. 


4045. Number left Home fifty-four, and fourteen have 
accepted service ?—Yes. ' 


4046. Your view would be if this question were satis- 
factorily dealt with that it must be on the lines of employ- 
ing the girls in the Homes ?—I should much prefer to em- 
ploy the girls in the Homes. . 


4047. Or in industries connected with the Homes ?— 
Yes, but notin thesame Home. I think they need change. 
After five or six years in a Home a girl who comes in at 
fifteen, and is then twenty or twenty-one, wants a change. 
She wants to go to another Home. It is not advisable for 
her to remain in the same Home for ten or twenty years. 
Our girls range from seven to twenty-seven. It is most 
awkward to deal with them. 


4048. I suppose all the inmates in your. Homes, are 
feeble-minded, are they ?—Yes, they have all been certi- 
fied by a doctor as feeble-minded.. 


4049. You have not attempted to mix them up with 
cripples or persons who are otherwise afflicted ?—We 
have tried some of our girls in normal Homes fora short 
time because we thought they were not sufficiently feeble- 
minded to keep. We have tried with four girls and in 
each case it has not been successful; the girl has 
returned in a few months apparently more feeble- 
minded. : : 

4050. What occupation do you give them, there is not 


very much variety?—-We have two Homes: one at Ipswich _ 


for twenty girls which has a laundry attached to it, and 
one Home quite in the country which has no laundry 
and is used for convalescence and for change. We find 
in Ipswich there is quite enough occupation. With 


eight little ones taking lessons only twelve are ava_lable 


for laundry work and house work. 


4051. They have to work and keep the house going for 
the smaller ones ?—Yes, everything is done; all the 
clothes are made in the house and so forth, so we find 
plenty for them to do. \ 

4052. Do you work the laundry from the point of view 
of profit ?—We take in outside washing, which pays, 
but if you count in the matron’s wages or the girls’ work 
there would not be a profit. 


4053. Do you find these feeble-minded girls are.capable 


of working the laundry by themselves without assistance ? 
—No, they have a skilled laundry matron, 


4054, And otner skillea laundresses ?—No, the girls do 


the work with one matron. 


4055, And they make a profit ?—They do all the house 
washing and the outside washing, and make a profit of 


about £54 in the year, but that is without counting their — 


work as worth anything, and without counting the 


matron’s wages, because in any case we should need a 


third matron. 


! 

4056. (Mr. Hobhouse.) And without counting capital 
charge ?—That is very small. I think even count- 
ing capital charge we should have a profit, without what 
the girls’ work would be worth, and without the salary of 
the matron. is Ce 
“ 4057. (Mr. Dickinson.) Is that profit which is made 
after receiving a payment for the patient from the 
guardians ?—Yes. 8 

4058. How much do the guardians pay you ?—5s. 
or 6s. a week. 

4059. Is the home maintained by any charitable con- 
tributions at all ?—Yes, we reckon that the inmates cost 
7s. @ week, and we expect to receive 6s. a week for them. 
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The extra shilling is made up by laundry work and by 
subscriptions. _ . 

4060. And you have to fall back to a certain extent on 
charity 7—Yes. 

4061. You have never succeeded in making the laundry 
pay sufficiently to make up the balance of the amount ?— 
No, the laundry only helps to make up that ; then we get 
an enormous amount of voluntary work given us: 
doctor, dentist, lawyer, everything is free, besides contzi- 
butions of all sorts. Without these it would add very 
much to the expense of the Home. 


4062. It comes to this, that the feeble-minded can 
hardly be said to be earning any considerable portion of 
their living ?—I do not think they would be able to earn 
enough to pay them without a staff to supervise them. 
They can do their work very well under constant 
supervision, but when you have an expensive staff, it 
militates against their being self-supporting. (Miss 
Townsend.) It does not militate against their actual 
earnings. I think in fairness to them you should take the 
actual amount they earn, and divide it among them, if 
you want to see how much they are capable of earning. 


4063. What does the cost come to per head,including 
cost of superintendence, rent, and everything ?—(Miss 
Jefferies.) £18 with the two Homes, because the country 
Home is cheaper ; £18 for thirty girls. 


4064. For that you receive 6s. a week ?—6s. per week 
per girl. ‘ 

4065. That is £15 a year ?—Yes. 

4066. These girls at that rate do not earn £3 a year ?— 
‘Some of the girls do not earn anything. We have eight 
under the age of fourteen. They earn nothing. They 
are not all girls who would earn, any way. 


4067. What would be the cost of them in a country 
workhouse ?—The country workhouse cost would be 
very much the same. We find the guardians are very 
glad to send girls to us in the large country districts. 


4068. And to pay 6s. ?—No, they prefer to pay 5s. 
They are quite glad to send them at that; they do not 
like paying more than 5s. a week. 


4069. Just to finish off this about the other Homes 
there are there, the number of Homes in the country 
has been multiplying, has it not ?—(Miss Townsend.) 
The number has been stationary for the last three or 
four years. I do not know of any new Homes that have 
been founded. 

4070. I see you give figures, somewhere or other, about 
the number of applications received by the Central 
Authority. There are 3,000 applications in seven years. 
That Association has to pass on the applicants to various 
Homes ?—Yes, to deal with them as far as they can 
be dealt with. 


4071. Do you find the accommodation is quite in- 
sufficient for the applications 7?—Quite insufficient ; 
many of them are refused ; in fact it is hopeless to apply 
to a large number of the Homes. 


4072. Most of the Homes get full and remain full ?— 
That is the case to a certain extent. There is always 
a certain amount of moving to and fro. 


4073. You give in your Appendix* some interesting par- 
ticulars with regard to the Magdalen Homes. I suppose 
the general result of that is that all those who are in 
charge of these Homes unite in the opinion that the 
feeble-minded form a very large proportion of those who 
come into the Homes ?—16 per cent. are returned as 
feeble-minded—that is, of the number that have passed 
through the Homes, but the Returns are somewhat 
unreliable, for reasons mentioned ia the statement. 


4074. To go back to the question of the Poor Law, 
I think you are of opinion that the proper treatment 
of this subject is to withdraw it from the scope of the 
Poor Law ?—I should be very glad to see it withdrawn 
from the Poor Law, both’ the care of the children and 
the dealing with the adults, but I should be very far 
from saying that the workhouse is never a fit place for 
a feeble-minded person. I think sometimes it is a very 
good place. 

4075. You give various resolutions which have been 
passed by various Poor Law Conferences at various 
times. May I take it that the principal suggestions 


* Vide p. 232. 
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that are made there are, first, that there should be Homes 
for the permanent protection and maintenance of the 
feeble-minded. That is one of the subjects which was 
discussed and adopted, and then also as a step towards 
it, that there should be separate classification and treat- 
ment ?—Yes. 


4076. That I believe is very necessary, even under 
the present system ?—Most necessary. The whole 
question is one of classification. 


4077. Isee another one advocated—that the guardians 
should have power to defray the whole cost of supporting 
feeble-minded pauper women and children in Homes 
carried on by voluntary effort ?—I see no special reason 
why they should not be supported by the rates entirely, if 
they are at all. 


4078. Do you find it is difficult to carry on these homes 
without payment being made in full by the guardians ?— 
Very difficult. The public sympathy is not at all keen 
on the subject. It is very difficult to get voluntary 
subscriptions and donations. 


4079. I suppose you would agree that the public seem to 
think it is a matter for the rates 7—Yes; all they want 
is not to be brought into contact with such cases and that 
the rates should pay for them if necessary. 


4080. Another decision by this Poor Law Conference 
was that there should be special training—that the guar- 
dians should afford special training for the feeble-minded 
children. That, of course, can only be done through 
the Board of Education ?—Yes, the Local Government 
Board now declines to deal with feeble-minded children 
and leaves them to the Board of Education. 


4081. There is one other subject practically agreed 
upon, namely, that there should be some _ process 
of detention ?—Yes, the question of detention needs 
very great consideration. 

4082. These figures that you give as regards the cost 
in the various Homes (page 228) vary very considerably. 
I suppose really the circumstances are very different ?— 
The circumstances are very different. 


4083. Can you give us the cost of the boys’ Home; 
that is rather important ?—<As nearly as possible each boy 
costs lls. a week, including re:t. 

4084. That includes rent and superintendance ?— 
It includes everything; the guardians pay 10s. 

4035. How is the rest of that made up ?—By the 
boys’ earnings. 

4086. That Home you think can pay its way ?— 
Absolutely, with that payment made for the boys. 


4087. Would that be the case with the girls in London, 
too ?—-No that does not quite pay its way. 

4088. What is the cost of the girls ?—The cost of 
the girls is practically the same, about 10s. 10d. or Ls. 
a week, which with 20 girls leaves about £30 to be 
collected. 

4089. Because there are no earnings ?—No; 
do laundry work, but it is without any profit. 


they 


4090. In the boys’ Home there are considerable earn- 
ings ?—Yes, they do shoe-making, carpentering, gardening, 
and firm work. 


4091. (Mr. Loch.) Turning to the question of the 
cost of these schools, the cost was one reason why special 
schools were not more generally adopted throughout 
the country. On page 11 it is stated that some figure. 
between £4 and £4 10s. is payable as a grant. Would 
you propose that the grant should be increased in order 
to give some further motive for establishing these schools ? 
—For boarding schools I think the grant should certainly 


be increased. It is only 4 guineas for each child 
even if they earn the full grant. 
4092. What would Miss Jefferies say about that. You 


have had experience in the country ?—(l/iss Jefferies.) 
It ought to be increased, otherwise the authority will 
evade, if possible, estab‘ishing the school. In Ipswich 
we have had delay owing to the cost. The present 
requisitions’ are so expensive, that the Education 
Authority will not have a special school. If there could 
be a larger grant they would be more likely to have one. 


* 4093. Do you propose a supplementary grant based 
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on the attendance of the children to meet the large ont-'. : 


lay ?—Yes, I think it would be an advantage, 
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4094. Would that suffice to bring about what is necess- 


Toumsend ary in relation to this matter ?—It would not cover 


the cost. 

4095. I understand you admit thatif you fail in getting 
these special classes you fail in the whole initiation of 
the work of caring for the feeble-minded ?—Yes, cer- 
tainly ; it leaves it for charitable Homes. 

4096. The charitable Homes do not meet the demand ? 
—No. 

4097. Therefore this is the preliminary to the whole 
question ?—Yes. 

4098. And unless this difficulty is solved we can get 
no further ?—I weuld like to make it cheaper if possible 
in the provinces, to have the special schools, and then 
I think we should get them. 


4099. You have not thought out what might be the 
grant per unit as against this ?—(Miss Townsend.) The 
annual cost exclusive of school buildings of the special 
day schools is £7 17s. for each child and the grant is 
£4 10s. or £4 4s. 


4100. A considerable difference would have to be made 
in the grant to make it attractive ?—(Miss Jefferies.) 
To make it large enough to be attractive, or it 
might be possible to diminish the cost. 


4101. Could the cost be diminished ?—I think if it 
were pessible to have «mall boarding houses in the pro- 
vinces to which children might be sent, from which to 
attend the classes, it would very much decrease the cost. 
(Miss Townsend.) It is the cost of day schools you were 
just speaking of. (Miss Jefferies.) I should prefer 
boarding schools to be obligatory but the cost for the 
boarding schools would be considerably higher than tke 
cost for the day schools. (Miss Townsend.) I do not 
think I should like to join in saying there should be no 
more special day schools in the towns, I think they 
answer remarkably well. There are\a great many chil- 
dren whom it would bea pity to take away from their 
homes. (Miss Jefferies.) But a large proportion of them 
in the country districts would have to be in boarding 
Homes. 

4102. Because you would have to have a centre to 
draw the children from the surrounding district ?— 
Yes. 

4103. With regard to another point as to the women 
who come intothe workhouse, ashas been described, and 
leave it, what would your method be ?—I presume there 
would be some kind of institution or Home outside the 
workhouses. 


4104. But would you have them under the care of the 
guardians ?—(Miss Townsend.) No. 


4105. Would you have them voluntary ?—It is difficult 
to say, but I think at present voluntary effort would be 
sufficient 


4106. What is the number ? Take any average work- 
house in London ; some enquiry has been made, has it 
not ?—Yes, but without any relianle result as to the 
number of feeble-minded in the workhouses. 


4107. The women that are provided for with their 
infants, I mean ?—I do not think there is any reliable 
return as to that. 


4108. The provision would have to be very much 
larger than it now is?—Yes. I say yes, because I 
believe the need is there, but nevertheless the demand 
on our Home has not been excessive. We found some 
ae in getting a sufficient number cf women to 
fill it. 


4109. That has been due partly to the cost ?—Yes. 


4110. Therefore again this is a question of money 
rather than anything else ?—Yes, and to a certain doubt 
in the guardians’ minds as to whether it is worth while. 
I do not think they are absolutely convinced, except 
the very enlightened ones, that it is worth while paying 
for or taking trouble with these women. 


4111, But you personally are 
much so. 


4112. Suppose the guardians were convinced, you 
would propose that the Homes should be started by 
charitable means and the people kept in them by grants 
in the individual cases ?—I think it is preferable to any 
other way of dealing with them. 


convinced ?—Very 
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4113. Would you be against the guardians or some 
other authority making a grant towards the capital 
expenditure in order to have more Homes ?—Thereby 
giving them a control over the management ? 


4114. That ought to be so?—No; always provided 
there was a good body of managers who were not 
guardians. 


4115. You are in the position in this Home of not 
being able to expand it, because it is full, and there is 
no place for the women to go to ?—Yes, and we have 
no fund with which to carry out our idea of starting 
a Home in the country for them. 


4116. Does that question affect towns like Ipswich ?— 
(Miss Jefferies.) Yes, there is no place for these 
feeble-minded women. The Home at Shepherd’s Bush is 
only for the Metropolitan cases. 


4117. You would advocate something similar ?—Yes. 


4118. Would it be possible to avoid going to the Local 
Government Board about it in each case ?—At present 
it would not be. 


4119. Would you advise that it should be ?—I should 
advise that it should be, because of the delay. 


4120. Would Miss Townsend state what her view 
is of detention ? Would you have an absolute certificate 
of detention when the child leaves a special class, if 
it is thought to be feeble-minded ?—(Miss Townsend.) 
I think there is.a great deal to be said on both sides 
as to detention. Perhaps I do not feel so strongly the 
absolute necessity for it as some of my colleagues in 
the Association do. I think there are certain cases 
where it ought to be enforced, especially for the women who 
do so much harm in the world, and the men also who 
do so much harm in the world, but I think it would 
certainly be premature, with our present partial knowledge _ 
of the subject and of the extent of the evil, to say that 
every child at a special school should be certified as 
unable to take care of itself and remain in detention 
all its life. 


4121. Would you share that view, Miss Jefferies )— 
(Miss Jefferies). Certainly. 


4122. With regard to these children who have passed 
through the special classes, with regard to whom we 
have some information as to the earnings which they 
make, do you think that the statement that 44 or 50 
per cent. of them are very satisfactory is a statement 
that you can accept within a few years of their leaving 
the schools ? That statement is made by Dr. Eichholz. 
As to the Edward Street school in the last eleven years 
138 children have passed through the School, many of 
whom are now twenty or twenty-three years of age, and 
of these the account is given. Then it is summed up 
in this way. Excluding those who went to elementary 
schools, the numbers are 44 and 50 per cent. still doing 
satisfactorily. Do you consider that that period suffices 
for a test as to their turning out satisfactorily in life, 
taking it as a whole ?—I should say not. The period 
has not been long enough, or certain cases which were 
not feeble-minded may have be n inciuded. 


4123. What is your test of that. Have you seen 
these cases year by year ?—I have had to deal with 
cases for the last seven years, 


4124. Your conclusion would be that that is rather 
optimistic ?—That would be my conclusion. (Miss 
Townsend.) It may or may not be, but I do not think 
it can possibly be said, yet. 


4125. Suppose these cases do not turn out well on 
leaving, or turn out well after a few years, would you 
have some system of visiting or care ?—There should 
be some system of registration or report. 


4126. Should you work it like the M.A.B.Y.S. cases ?— 
We are contemplating the adoption of a uniform report 
by the after-care Associations which may be formed, 
which shall report to some central body yearly or 
periodically as to the condition of those who have left 
the schools, just as the M.A.B.Y.S. does. 

4127. Those who leave the schools only earn low- 
class wages, 8s. or 9s. ?—Yes. 


4128. The consequence is they cannot keep them- 
selves ?—No. 


—_— 


—————— 
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4143. And would be detained in the Home ?—And Miss P. D 
would be detained in the Home; but that is rather Zownsend 
a different thing from universal detention. rors eS 

4144, Detention in the Home would be the same as’ __ 
detention in the workhouse ?—Yes, but every woman 10 April 1995, 
who came in with a child would not necessarily be detained 


4129. Do you think they rely on their families for 
support ?—I think in the large majority of cases they do. 
_ 4130. You do not know how many live with their 
tamilies ?—It is stated that 33 per cent. live with their 
families. 
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4131. There is a large percentage who do not ?—One 
does not know whether the 40 per cent. who are wage- 


‘earners do live with their families, or how they live, 


or how they are assisted—the knowledge is very vague. 


4132. Practically there still remains, in regard to the 
larger number, a chance that they will come upon the 
rates or somebody ; even of those who are floated out ? 
—yYes, because their work is very irregular. If they 
deteriorate, as they often do, it would cease altogether. 


4133. In order to make the special classes, or the 
after-care, of any value you would have to have con- 
tinual touch with the child whether you have a certificate 
or not ?—Very much so. (Miss Jefferies.) I was also 


“basing my remarks on the answers to the enquiries 


obtained from 89 institutions for boys and 87 institutions 
for girls. The percentage who are doing well of those 
who were considered feeble-minded is very small. 


4134. Practically in spite of all that can be done in 
the special classes, you are only preparing them for 
a life rather of occupation than of employment ?—I 
should think so. (Miss Townsend.) And _ possibly 
strengthening them to resist some of the temptations 
to which they would otherwise have invariably suc- 
cumbed. Themoral good of the special training is great, 
I think. 


4135. You say there are about 8,000 of these children 
in London alone, feeble-minded. Our provision in 
London must still be very far short of what is required 
if we provide only for 3,615 plus 590 ?—Yes, I think 
very far short. 


4136. That does not include quite young children, 
but children of school age only ?—The I per cent. esti- 
mate is based on children between seven and thirteen. 


4137. (Mr. Hobhouse.) I forget whether it was Miss 
Jefferies or Miss Townsend who gave the answer, but one 
of you said in reply toa question whether you would make 
detention compulsory, that it ought to go on all their lives. 
I understand that you have views upon that subject 
which you would like to explain ?—(Miss Jefferies.) 
I do not think Miss Townsend said so. (Miss Townsend.) 
I certainly did not mean to say so. That is not my 


_ view at all. 


4138. I will ask Miss Jefferies ?—(Miss Townsend.) 
She will speak for us both. (Miss Jefferies.) I think 
detention ought to be very, very carefully dealt with. 
I would not have universal detention compulsory for 
all cases. I would only have detention in certain cases, 
and that to be for a limited period and renewable. 
Gompulsory detention might lead to a good deal 
of concealment. 


4139. It has been suggested in evidence before the 
Commission that compulsory detention, especially in 
the case of women, would put a stop to a good deal 
of immorality, which, undoubtedly, prevails at the 
present time ?—I should say that it would prevent 
it if you took the children as babies, and kept them all 
their lives ; but, on the other hand, if you have com- 
pulsory detention, you might find that many women 
who at present come into the workhouse and have their 
babies, would not come in if they thought they were 
going to be detained for life. That would be a serious 
danger on the other side. 


4140. You think then that compulsory detention 
might lead to an actual creation of concealment of birth ? 
—I should be disposed to think so. 


4141. Would you go one step further and say that it 


might lead to infanticide ?—I do not know. It might — 


possibly. It might certainly lead to the people not 
coming into the workhouses. 


4142. How would you deal with the case of a woman 
who comes annually (because it comes to that) into the 
workhouse to have an infant, and then goes out ?—I 
should in all probability have that woman detained 
on a renewable certificate; detained in the workhevse 
at present, and, if it were possible for Homes to be 
established, sent to a Home. 
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4145. Would you leave the detention optional at the 
instance of the local authority ?—Yes. 


4146. The board of guardians ?—Yes, and on a 
medical officer’s certificate. 


4147. You think that detention would have a deterrent 
or preventive effect ?—It would have a preventive effect 
in some cases. Miss Townsend might like to speak as 
to that. (Miss Townsend.) I do not think we should be 
fairly representing the views of the Association for 
which we are giving evidence, if we did not acknowledge 
that in a great many cases detention is necessary, and 
ought to be enforced. At the same time, individually, 
my feeling is that our knowledge on the subject as a 
whole is not sufficiently full and mature to be able to 
dogmatise very strongly on the subject of compulsory 
detention. I do not know whether it is clear. That 
is what I have in my mind. foe 

4148. May I put it in this way: That the views of 
your Committee would be in favour of detention, but 
that your own experience in actual contact with theso 
cases leads you to doubt whether it would always be 
wise ?—I should like to modify the opinion in favour 
of universal compulsory detention. I think I should 
speak more strongly than Miss Jefferies has now, as to 
detaining that particular class that are found in the 
maternity wards of the workhouses. I think the more 
of them we can detain the better; and we have to think 
not so much of them as of society, to which they do so 
much harm. They, perhaps, are a class rather apart 
from what people usually think of when they talk of the 
compulsory detention of feeble-minded persons. 


4149. How a class apart ?—There is no doubt what- 
ever that they ought to be prevented from doing more 
harm than they have already done. If it can be by 
compulsory detention, well and good. There is the 
danger always of concealment, but I think that should 
be prevented. 

4150. How could that be prevented 7?—By exercising 
as far as possible the power of detaining them and 
removing them wherever they might be, not only in 
workhouses, but elsewhere. 


4151. That would not meet the case of concealment 
of birth ?—No, nothing could meet that. 


4152. I understand the suggestion to be this: If you 
detain compulsorily, you would prevent a person from 
going originally into the workhouse, because the person 
would be afraid of coming, as it were into prison. You 
suggest, and I think Miss Jefferies suggests too, that the 
person will stay outside, and give birth to a more or less 
imbecile child outside, instead of coming inside ?—I 
think that is very likely in a good many cases. 


4153. How would you meet the difficulty of this more 
or less feeble-minded mother bringing a child at all into. 
the world having regard to her moral and physical 
condition. That is the real difficulty, is it not ?—Yes. 
Of course it remains to be proved how far they would be 
prevented from coming into the workhouse. If detention 
were so customary, that they knew where they were 
going to and what was going to happen to them, the 
concealment might be less. They might be perfectly 
willing in the great majority of instances, to go into the 
workhouse and pass on to the home. At present it is 
the unknown—the feeling of prison and doubt—that 
would induce them to conceal it. But all that has to 
be proved ; none of us know. 


4154. With regard to a person over the age of six- 
teen, whose lot it is at the present moment to be turned 
adrift on to the world because there is no power of 
detention, would you detain that person compulsorily ? 
—Putting the question of morality aside ? 


4155. No; I think you must take it into consider- 
ation. ‘Take the concrete case, A. B., a girl of sixteen, 
The probability is if you turn her out of your institution 
on to the world, she adopts an immoral course. Would 
you detain her to prevent her ?—In certain cases I would, 
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She might have friends who would be able to control her. 
You might be able to control her voluntarily in other 
ways. I do not think I should make it universal. 


4156. Supposing that this person expresses a wish to 
go abroad into the world, would you refuse her leave 
to go out ?—As long as ever I could [ would. 


4157. Would you make it statutory—would you give 
yourself statutory power to refuse ?—At present : would 
not. J think it might do good in that instance ; it might 
do a great deal of harm in others. 


4158. What would your answer be to that, Miss 
Jefferies ? I understand you represent the country as 
against Miss Townsend’s town ?—(Miss Jefferies.) I 
should agree with Miss Townsend. I think at present 
it would be a very great mistake to have universal 
detention. I would specialise on cases and render it 
possible to detain one case, and not necessarily to 
detain another. 


4159. I think you would, both of you, like the power, 
but you would like to have an option as to the use of the 
power ?—I should. (Miss Townsend.) I think that is 
perhaps the best way of putting it. 


4160. But you would like the statutory power ?— 
(Miss Jefferies.) I would like to have it possible. I think 
it may be a great danger. 


4161. I should like to ask whether you have ever 
figured to yourself any complete scheme of dealing with 
feeble-minded persons from the age of childhood up- 
wards ?—I should like to have them up to school age, 
in some form of boarding home. 


4162. Up to school age ?—I mean during school age. 
If they were found to be feeble-minded before school age, 
they should be in a home, if possible, or with suitable 
guardians. During school age I should like them to be 
in a boarding home and after school age in a colony 
where it should be possible to classify the cases very 
careful'y. 


4163. Take the school age. At what age would you 
receive them first into your boarding houses ?—Seven 
or eight. 


4164. About eight ?—About eight. 


4165. How long would they stay in the boarding house ? 
—Until they had passed through the school, or until 
it was proved impossible for them to learn anything. 


4166. Where would you have your boarding house ?— 
I gather that you are speaking of the country ? 


4167. Would you have it in the country or in some 
small provincial town ?—I would have it in a small 
provincial town, and would have several houses which 
could be licensed as boarding houses which could 
take a small number of children who could then attend a 
school. 


4168. I think you yourself come from Norwich ?— 
From Ipswich. 


4169. Let us take that as a typical instance. Ipswich 
would serve as the centre for a group of counties ?—No, 
Ipswich would serve as centre for East Suffolk. 


4170. In Ipswich you would have two or three licensed 
boarding-houses ? Would those houses be all under— 
I will not say one roof—but grouped in an institution 
within one set of grounds ?—I think it would be better to 
have them separate. There would have to be about 
three schools ; therefore, the boarding-houses would be 
grouped round the schools. 


4171. You would have in no one boarding-house more 
than the number of scholars who would attend one school ? 
—No. 


4172. That provides, in your opinion, for the school 
age ?— Yes, 


4173. You would not have the school attached to the 


boarding-house, but you would send scholars from the 
boarding-house to the school ?—I should prefer that. 


4174. When they have passed the school age what 
are your suggestions ?—I should then like a scheme which 
wou'd embrace several counties, and which would provide 
for the more hopeful classes, the hopeless ones, tho e 
who are physically delicate or’ defective, and for those 
wko can do a certain amount of work and could be sent 
out to eervice and received back again if nec estary. 
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4175. You would have up to the school age the county 
making its own provision under the Education Depart- 
ment ?—Yes. 


4176. After the school age you would have grouped 
counties making provision for the more or less grown-up 
persons ?—Yes, so as to classify them. 


4177. Under what department—under the Local 
Government Board or the Home Office ?—Under the 
County Councils, probably. 


4178. A grouping of county council authorities ?— 
Yes. 


4179. Have you at all worked out the cost of any such 
scheme as that ?—I worked out the cost for a colony in 
the Eastern Counties at about 8s. or 9s. a week. 


4180. That would not be paying anything to the in- 
mates for their labour ?—No. 


4181. I take it that the worth of the labour of the 
inmates is practically very small ?—I think that is gener- 
ally acknowledged. 


4182. There are physical reasons, probably ?— 
Feeble-minded girls are certainly, as arule, very delicate ; 
they suffer from heart disease in many cases, and from 
anemia, and are not physically fit to do hard work. 
Their health needs a great deal of care. 


4183. Would that form a costly item in the maintenance 
of the institution ?7—Do you mean would a convalescent 
home form a costly item ? 


4184. If you like to put it in that way, or would the 
supervision of the workers be a costly item ?—The super- 
vision of the workers would be the most costly item of 
the whole. 


4185. I gather from some evidence which you gave, 
I think, to Mr. Dickinson, that you said it would be ex- 
pedient that persons detained in an institution should 
not remain in one institution all their lives. I rather 
gather from that that you thought it necessary that 
there should be change ?—In answering Mr. Dickinson, 
I said it was necessary there should be change, chiefly 
because of the disparity of the ages, the girls in our home 
ranging from seven to twenty-seven. It is not desirable 
to keep girls who are old with girls who are young 


in a small institution; but, on the other hand, after ~ 


having been five or six years in one home, many girls 
get unsettled, and would be better in another home, if it 
were possible to pass them on to one under the same 
authority. 


4186. Do you know of any instances in the treatment — 


of the insane where there is an exchange of patients betweem 
one asylum and another ?—As far as I know, it is not 
done. I do not know. 


. at 

4187. You could see there would be a difficulty in 

local authorities exchanging patients ?—1 suppose there 
would be a difficulty, but I think it would be possible. 


4188. Would it be sufficient for your purpose that 
the group of county councils should remove a patient 
from Ipswich to Norwich ?—Yes, quite sufficient. It 
could be under the same authority in the same county. 


4189. You would not propose the necessary creation 
of convalescent homes ?—From the point of view of 
health, I think it would be a good thing to have one. 


4190. But not necessary ?—But not necessary, if you 
could give them change. 


4191. To go back to the question of detention, you 


have carried your children from the boarding-house to 
the Home under the granted county council authorities ; 
would you detain them ‘there in these Homes or labour 
colonies all their lives 7—I should detain some of them 
all their lives ; the morally deficient should be detained 
all their lives. ‘ep ey 


4192. There, again, you would like to have a dispeas- 
ing authority ?—Yes. 

4193. You would like to have statutory power to detain, 
with the option of exercising it ?—Yes, and to have the 
power renewable. 


4194. You would like to have something correspond- 
ing to a ticket-of-leave system—I do not know whether 
I use the phrase properly ?—If they went out; yes. 


4195. You would give them licence to go out, which 
licence could be cancelled if cases came to your notice ? 
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—The ones I am suggesting detaining I should not allow 

out at all. ‘There are a certain number who ought never 

to go out, but I should not detain them for life without 
re-examining them at intervals of six months or a year. 


4196. You would like to have the power to re-examine ? 
—I think they should be re-examined, to see if their 
mental condition has advanced or retrozraded. 


4197. The cost, as you put it, of maintaining the grown- 
up persons in such an institution would work out at about 
- $s. ?—I worked that out as under the boards of guardians. 


4198. Did you allow anything in that charge for pur- 
chase of site, or construction of building ?—No; that 
was capital charge; 8s. simply includes what they 
would cost. © 


4199. For food and clothing ?—Everything, when once 
the home was started, and rent; it would not include 
the original outlay on the building. 


4200. (Mr. Dickinson.) Rent would be included in 
that ?—(Miss Townsend.) It would not include the 
initial expenses. 


4201. (Mr. Hobhouse.) If you look at page 228, you 
see there: “cost of maintenance per inmate per 
annum, inclusive of service and exclusive of rent. 
Thirty-three girls, £20.”” That is exclusive of rent ?— 
(Miss Jefferies.) I am not sure whether it ought to be. 
In the next one, twenty girls, it ought to be inclusive 
of rent ; it is a mistake. 


4202. Would you like so far to correct that item? 
It does make a considerable difference 7?—It makes a 
considerable difference. (Miss Townsend.) I think, ex- 
cept for that one Home, the estimates given are all 
exclusive of rent.* 


4203. Let us take it as exclusive of rent. There is 
£37 16s. 2d. ; that is a good deal over 8s. ?—(Miss Jef- 
feries.) That is in a Metropolitan Poor Law Home; the 
others are voluntary homes. 


4204. Take £27. That is over 10s.. The next is £20; 
the next £27; and so on. I think those figures would 
work out at something nearer 10s. than 8s. a week ?—Yes. 


4205. I think perhaps you would like to correct your 
evidence to that extent, or do you think that these are 
all metropolitan Homes, and therefore, not applicable ? 
—(Miss Townsend.) They are not. (Miss Jefferies.) 
Perhaps 10s. for homes which are not voluntary would 
b> more like it.. (Miss Townsend.) I doubt very much 
whether any Homes could be managed for much less 
than 10s. 


4206. Would that include a good deal of voluntary 
help, or not ?—Yes, even including voluntary help. 


4207. May I take it you are both in substantial agree- 
ment that about 10s. a week would represent the cost ? 
—Taking it broadly the cost is 10s. a week for a 
moderately-sized Home. 


4208. And you would agree to that, Miss Jefferies ?— 
(Miss Jefferies.) Yes, I would agree to that. 


4209. That entails the use of a great deal of voluntary 
labour, such as you mentioned in your evidence to Mr. 
Dickinson: the use of a lawyer, doctor, and so forth ?— 
Yes. The one of which I am secretary works out at 7s. 
a week, but that is in a country town. Of course, rents 
vary very much. 


4210. One more point: you make considerable dis- 
tinction between the cost and, perhaps, the efficiency of 
the voluntary as against a State institution ?—One is 
necessarily much cheaper than the other, because of the 
voluntary help, and, as far as I know the Homes, it is 
more efficient. But the difficulty is that you cannot 
set enough of them. You cannot insist upon voluntary 

elp. 


4211. Would you agree to that, Miss Townsend ?— 
(Miss Townsend.) Yes, emphatically, I would agree to 
that. Voluntary Homes are very much more cheaply 
managed. The difficulty is to get them. 


4212. Would you get over that difficulty if you could 
enable voluntary societies upon the obtaining of a license 
to get a grant from the State or the local authority ?— 





* The figures were subsequently corrected by the witness, 
the amount per head for the home for twenty girls’ referred 
to by Miss Jefferies, exclusive of rent, being given as £17. 
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I am afraid human nature would come in there. Societies 
might become as extravagant as the Departments. I 
think our safeguard is the difficulty of getting money. 
There ‘are plenty of ways of spending it. Ido not think it 
is our inherent virtue which makes us cheaper, but dread 
necessity. (Miss Jefferies.) But if there were a grant it 
would be easier to get the Homes started. (Miss Towns- 
end.) Yes; but I repeat that we should want a great deal 
of looking after. 

4213. You would like a minimum grant ?—Yes; I 
think it is good for every Home to have to make an 
effort for itself. 

4214. What would be your minimum grant that you 
would want with a certain amount of voluntary assist- 
ance ?—It depends so much on the kind of Home. Do 
you mean by ‘‘ Home,” a girl’s Home, children’s Home, 
or an educational Home ? . 

4215. What would be the average grant you would 
ask for the maintenance of a child, say, in the metropolitan 
area ?—I should say 10s. a week, and get the rest. 


4216. What would you say for a country area ?— 
(Miss Jefferies.) 7s. (Miss Townsend.) It depends even 
then on circumstance:. We have a little Home for ten 
boys which is absolutely in the country though it is only 
two miles from Guildford. It is supplied with provisions, 
etc., from Guildford. It is quite as expensive and quite 
as difficult to keep moderate in cost as a home in London 
—-in some ways, rather more so. So it does not depend 
on country or town; it depends on the actual position of 
the Home. 

4217. What grant would you ask for an adult ?— 
About the same, I think. 


4218. Not more ?—Not more, because you have to 
educate your children. My boys are educated. They 
have a trained teacher and a matron. They cost 1és. 
a week, and I get 12s. a week for them, and collect the 
rest. 

4219. 12s. from whom ?—From the Guardians, or the 
people who send them. 


4220, You would not expect to get less from the State 
than from the Guardians ?—Yes; I think it would be 
very difficult if the Treasury has to do it. Guardians 
I find generous as a rule. 


4221. And the Treasury exceedingly difficult ?—It 
is not for me to say, but I think so. 


4222. Do you say that would meet your views ?— 
(Miss Jefferies) 10s. would certainly cover it. 


4223. For the cost of an adult ?—Yes. 


4224, And that would practically cover all expenses ?— 
I think with a voluntary Home it certainly would. 


4225. You could probably, from voluntary sources, 
make up the balance ?—Yes. 


4226. Upon those conditions would you infinitely prefer 
to see the voluntary system maintained rather than 
compulsorily dealing with these unhappy people through 
the medium of the State ?—The difficulty is that you 
would not get sufficient voluntary Homes. You cannot 
compel people to have voluntary Homes. 


4227. Would you go so far as to say that there is 
practically no alternative but State intervention ?—I do 
not see any; unless one could keep the existing Homes 
going by a grant ?—(Miss Townsend). Yes. The great 
advantage of the departmental institutions is that they 
go on for ever. We start voluntary Homes, but when 
we are gone we do not know what will happen. That is 
what one feels about voluntary help for these people. 
If we do take them for good or evil, for altogether, we 
have no right to do it without the possibility of going 
on for ever; and that can only be done by a State 
Department, so far as I can see. 


4298. Is it not the fact that, as a rule, a well-managed 
voluntary institution does practically become perennial ? 
—No, I think it dies sooner or later, unless it is so large 
as to be practically a public institution. 

4229. Take places like the idiot asylums which are 
largely assisted ?—Do you mean private ones ? 

4230. Quasi-public ones. You are afraid cf your good 
work ceasing unless it is taken over by the State ?— 
Yes ; I sometimes feel afraid of going on with it, because 
I know it must one day stop. 
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you enter against each institution the word “ certified “4 





Apo or “approved.” May I ask what is the certificate ?— 4253. But upon what authority—what do you propose 
— The Local Government Board. bescehers as the authority for the deteuiion—the medical officer? — 
10 April1905. 4939, Certifies as what—as a fit place for poor law In the first case a medical certificate, then a magistrate, 





children to be sent to simply on account of their being 
pauper children, or do they certify it as fit for feeble- 
minded children ?—As a matter of fact, those are Homes 
which were certified by the Local Government Board, 
before the passing of the Act of 1899, the Defective 
Children Act. They now do not certify any Home for 
defective children. 


4233. These so-called “certified” Homes are certified 
for reception of paupers, and not for imbeciles ?—Yes. 


4234, As a matter of fact, they do contain imbeciles ?— 
No; not what we call imbeciles. 


4235. I was at two yesterday?—It is a matter of opinion. 
They are not certified as imbeciles. That is the only 
line we are able to draw. 


4236. You talk about the certificate of the medical 
officer before they are admitted. In what terms is that 
certificate written ?—It is very carefully drawn out. 


4237. What is the extent of the certificate ?—It isnot 
a certificate, only an opinion. 


4238. An opinion to what effect ?—That the child is 
mentally deficient, not idiot or imbecile, not capable, if it 
is a child, of being taught with other children, or if it is an 
adult, of being at large in the world or earning its own 
living. 

4239. You have not got a copy in your pocket of that 
certificate, have you ?—No. They differ with the various 
Homes, each Home has its own form. 


4240. You tell me, at all events, the cases are certified 
not to be imbecile ?—Not idiot or imbecile. 


4241. Before they are admitted ?—Before they are 
admitted. 


4242. You know the cases at the Coningham Road 
home ?—Yes. 


4243. I was there yesterday. There was one epileptic 
there who could not speak, had no knowledge, absolutely 
a perfect imbecile—a low grade imbecile. That case 
had been certified on these particular lines as not being 
imbecile ?—Yes, not being certifiable. The doctors 
would refuse to certify her. 


4244. It is one of the most aggravated cases I have 
seen ?—There are worse cases there than in the other 
Homes, but I do not know the case to which you refer. 
I did not know we had an epileptic there, and I am sure 
there is no absolutely speechless case, though several 
articulate badly. 


4245. You have had large experience of the workhouse 
girls who have had babies. Are we to take the instances 
I saw yesterday at Coningham Road as fair examples ; 
are they always as low down as that ?—I am afraid so ; 
those for whom the Guardians are willing to pay in in- 
stitutions and those who are not so unwilling as to refuse 
to go. 

4246. They are not to be taken as extreme cases, but a 
fair sample ?—I think so. There are some very much 
worse cases left at large. 


4247. My personal observation yesterday (and you 
corroborate that), is that a large number of these become 
mothers at a very early age 7—Yes. 


4248. When they are fifteen or sixteen ?—Yes. 


4249, The Criminal Law Amendment Act is not enough 
to protect these individuals as it stands ?—No. 


4250. (Dr. Needham.) You say you want to kave powers 
of dealing with feeble-minded mothers and their infants in 
workhouses, and of dctaining them while arrangements 
are being made for their admission into Homes. How- 
would you propose to detain—what powers of detention 
would you have ?—To begin with, that is to say, as things 
are at present ? 


4251. Yes 7—I think we state at the end of our state- 
ment the kind of detention that we should like. 


4252. It is the power of detention I want to know 
about ?—That there should be power to detain these 
girls who go into the workhouse from month to month 


or a special board. 


4254. Would you adopt very much the arrangements 
of the Lunacy Act, Section 24, which provides for the 
detention of lunatics in workhouses ?—Yes. 


4255. You would have a certificate from the medical 
officer of the workhouse, one from perhaps an outside 
medical officer, and one from the magistrate ?7—Yes, __ 


4256. Would you have that, or would you have a 
simpler method ?—I should prefer a simpler and more 
immediate method. 


4257. What would be a simpler and more immediate 
method ?—That the medical officer of the workhouse 
should have power on the spot to detain the woman 
temporarily until some effort had been made to deak 
with the case more thoroughly ; then perhaps to bring 
it before a magistrate or some special Board. 


4258. You have not quite formulated that ?—No. 


4259. As to whether you should introduce the magis- 
tate or whether you should allow a medical certificate 
alone to be sufficient ?—Certainly not the medical 
certificate of the medical officer of a workhouse; the — 
permanent detention should be on the medicab 
certificate of an expert. 


4260. And not a medical certificate alone ?—- Not 
a medical certificate alone, certainly; the power of 
detention should be very carefully guarded. 


4261. Would you give the guardiars power of deten- 
tion without the introduction of a magistrate, verified, 
of course, by the opinion of a medical officer ?—It is 
very difficult to say about boards of guardians. They 
differ so much. I thirk I should prefer to have it 
depend on a magistrate. ‘ 

4262. Would you have a certificate which is final or — 
renewable ?—Renewable. 


4263. Would you have it renewable in the sense in 
which the lunacy certificates are renewable, by a fresh 
statement being made from time to time, which keeps. 
the certificate alive; would you do something of that 
kind ?—Yes, distinctly, and I should give the friends 
of any detained person the power to insist on re- 
examination and a further certificate. 


4264. Do you think in the compulsory detention 
of a good many of these imbecile women, men, and 
boys, you would have much opposition from parents 
or friends ?—No, not if they were old enough to have 
become so troublesome that they do not want to keep | 
them at home. I donot think we have met that difficulty 
yet. If we put the elementary school children in the 
boarding schools, the parents will be very quiet as long asit 
saves them the trouble of the child, but when you have im- 
proved the child, and be arrives at the age of sixteen, I think 
the probability is that the parents will take him away 
for what he can do for them. I think that difficulty 
is to be met by forming boarding schools under 
education committees. It has not arisen yet, because 
there are none, but I think it will arise. : 


4265. Do you think power should be given to take 
children or grown-up persons away from their homes 
and put them in separate Homes against the wish and 
will of their parents and friends, as well as the people 
who come upon the rates and go to workhouses 7—I 
think it should depend, as it does with idiots, on whether 
they are dangerous or harmful to themselves or others. 


4266. How are you going to decide whether they 


are in that condition or pot ?—You have to decide in 
the case of idiots. 


4267. It has never been proposed, has it, to take 
idiots away from the care of their friends and relations 
when they are willing and able to maintain them them- 
selves, and put them in separate Homes ?—If they are 
dargerous to themselves or others, surely the power 
exists. I have known it exercised. 


4268. As to the size of the Homes, in reference to the 
answers you gave to Mr. Byrne, do you think there ought 
to be a limit put to the size of these composite Homes, 
or do you think that a competent man can superintend 


ee a 


SS 


~ 
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a home of almost any size, provided it is properly classi- 4282. Is there any other reason? What I want to put Miss P. D 
fied and provided that it is split up into departments? to you is whether you have considered the possibility Townsend, 


Do you think the master’s eye, as I have ventured to call of there being another body set up for the purpose of oN voricn | 


it, can supervise an institution of very large size with 
equal efficiency to the inmates as a smaller one ?—No, 
I should not think so. 


4269. Have you formulated in your mind any limit 
of size to which these should be restricted ?—It depends 
largely on the number of classes and ages you admit; 
whether you make a great place like the American insti- 
tutions, or have them more like our own. I distinctly 
think there should be a limit. 


4270. Do you think you would get the advantages of 
educational and disciplinary treatment which you have 
suggested if you had a place with, say, 2,000 inhabitants 
split up into no matter how many departments with one 
head ?—No, I should be very sorry to do that. 


4271. Do you think one head would be able to super- 
vise it ?—No; one person could not supervise 2,000 
people ; he could keep a certain amount of hold of the 
administration of the institution. 


1272. Do you regard the personal element as very 
important ?—Exceedingly important. 

4273. I could not ask you to say what you think the 
size should be, because it is a matter which requires a 
good dea! of consideration, but you think the size of the 
institution should be such as to enable a man to grasp 
it, and bestow personal attention upon all the details of 
it ?—I think the one person who matters in dealing 
with the feeble-minded is the person who is immediately 
over them. You must not have one person immediately 
over a larger number than can be individually managed. 
There may be a head over all those, but he will not 
touch the individual cases. 


4274. That brings us again to the wider institution, 
Suppose you get your limited number of people with a 
certain person over that limited number, and then you 
get that multiplied by twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty 
different limited numbers, supervised by persons immedi- 
ately over. them; then you would have to have some- 
body over the whole of those. Do you think it is work- 
able with due regard to the efficiency of the system and 
to the benefit of the people that you are intending to 
benefit that you should have a very large number of these 
smaller centres combined together in one institution, or 
do you think it would be better if they were separated ?— 
I think it would be better for the children if they were 
separate, but there are a great many feeble-minded for 
whom the other system would do. I think the children 
and those you hope to improve much, you should keep 
in small institutions ; but for those you do not hope to 
improve much and yet want to make the best of, 
to give them such work as they can do, and keep them 
happy and contented and out of the world, I think large 
institutions would answer. 


4275. Do you think you could have large institutions 
of that class with 2,000 inmates ?—I have not experience 
practically of such an institution. It sounds enormous, 
almost impossible, but I think you could have large insti- 
tutions, if I might say so generally, for those whom you 
do not want to put into the world again. 


4276. (Chairman.) In the statement you say permanent 
Homes or colonies should be established by county councils 
for the reception of feeble-minded adults, pauper or 
non-pauper. Is there any particular reason why you 
choose county councils as the authority which should 
set up the colonies ?—In the first place they have already 
_the asylums, a cognate subject, under their control, and, 
in the second place, they are the body which has the 
spending of the rates. 

4277. As regards the asylums, they have to find the 
money, but they do not have much of the contrel. 

4278. (Mr. Dickinson.) You mean the asylums com- 
mittee is a separate body. 


4279. (Chairman.) It is controlled very much by the 
Lunacy Commissioners, and the Home Office have a 
hand in it. 


4280. (Mr. Dickinson.) I think the asylums committee 
of the county council has very full control. 

4281. (Chairman.) Only of the administration; and 
subject to all these other people. 


establishing these colonies ?—Another municipal body ? 
4283. No, not necessarily municipal, perhaps a Govern- 


ment Department ?—As far as the children are concerned ~ 


I think a Government Department for the care of all the 
children would be very admirable. 


4284, This is with regard to adults ?—I should have 
thought the county councils were all that is necessary— 
they have the education and they have the collection 
of the rates. 

4285. Do you think that they would be the best ?— 
As far as I know them they would of course. I do not 
know much of the country county councils. I might 
say with regard to county councils, or any body of 
people that have the care of the feeble-minded, that 
there should be women among them, and if the county 
councils had the care there should be at all events a certain 
number of members who were women. Also I should 
like to say that a!l these Homes, whether they are voluntary 
or whatever they are, both for feeble-minded and epileptics, 
should be under very careful inspection. That is one 
danger in encouraging the multiplication of voluntary 
Homes or Homes that are run in any degree for profit. 
They should be under very careful inspection and super 
vision, which at present they are not. 


4286. (Mr. Byrne.) Have you formed any fairly exact 
idea as to the comparative industry and efficiency of a 
feeble-minded person when working under direction, 
and in an institution ? I think you said it is very slight 
indeed ?—(Miss Jefferies.) You mean: ‘‘ is a feeble-miinded 
person working in an institution capable of as good work 
as a person of the same age who is not feeble-minded”’ ? 


4287. Yes, how do they compare ?—No two girls are 
alike, of course. In the mass I think you would get 
about half the work, taking the bad cases with the better 
ones. 

4288. (Dr. Needham.) Of the 422 people who were 
discharged, only 103 per cent. were found to be wage- 
earners ?7—I think that means after leaving the Home 
or school. Mr. Byrne was talking of girls in an institu- 
tion. 

4289. (Mr. Byrne.) I was talking of those who were 
in an institution. 

4290. (Dr. Needham.) After the discipline of the 
Home only 104 per cent. were found to be wage-earners— 
from the Homes generally. They could not have been 
of a very bad class, because only 24 per cent. went to 
asylums ?—You are referring to the replies received from 
reformatories ; those are not from feeble-minded Homes. 


4291. Out of 422 discharged from feeble-minded Homes ? 
—Not from feeble-minded Homes, is it ? 

4292. Voluntary Homes for feeble-minded girls 
The following figures have heen obtained from ten 
voluntary Homes for feeble-minded girls. According to 
the Appendix to the report of the Guildhall Conference 
which you have put in. ‘One of these Homes was 
started in 1890, three in 1892, five in 1897, and one in 
1903, 697 girls have been received into the homes, 422 
girls have left.” (Vide page 232, col. 1.) It is with reference 
to the girls who had left ?—Those are from feeble- 
minded homes. 


4293. Of these people who had been in feeble-minded 
homes and had the advantage of the training in those 
homes only 10} per cent. were wage earners ?—Yes, but 
a great number of the others were sent back to work- 
houses ; 124 were sent back to workhouses. 


4294. They were evidently not of the worst class of 
cases ; only 2} per cent. had to go to asylums ?—But 
they may not be wage earners, although they may not be 
certifiable as insane. 

4295-8. I quite see that. It was rather in reference to 
what Mr. Byrne was asking as to the value of the work 
which these people did ?—I told Mr. Byrne that they did 
about half as much work as an ordinary person (Miss 
Townsend). Of course, the girls from these homes labour 
under the disadvantage that there is absolutely no work 
to give them as things are at present, except domestic 
service, for Which they are eminently unfit. Still if there 
were work which they could do, I think a great many 
more of them would be wage earners. 
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‘surroundings ; 
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4299, (Chairman.) You are the medical officer of His 
Majesty’s Prison at Parkhurst 2—Yes. 


4300. You have been so good as to give us a statement 
of your evidence. May we put that on the notes as part 
of the evidence ?—Certainly. 


4301. I think you have been some time working in 
connection with prison work ?—Since 1882. 


STATEMENT OF THE EvipENcE qaiven BY QO. F. N. 
TREADWELL, Esq., M.R.O.8., L.S.A., MeprcaL OFFICER, 
His Masgzsty’s Prison, PARKHURST. 


WrAK-MiInDED CONVICTS. 


The collection and accumulation of these cases at this 
prison is as follows :— 


(1.) From the local prisons at the end of the soso 
of separate confinement. 


(2.) From the convict prisons as they arise, re- 
novals taking place monthly. 


(3.) From the convict and local prisons at any 
time if there is reason for urgent removal. 


(4.) From among the ordinary convict population 
here. 


The following are some of the symptoms presented 
by the weak-minded, excluding the particular symptoms 
of early invasion periods of insanity :— 


A standard of education much below the average. 


An intelligence much below the average, evidenced 
by slowness of mental operations, inability to appreciate 
-and understand simple questions; lack of interest in 
inability to give a reasonably lucid ac- 
count of their own history, occupations, etc. ; defect of 
memory; vaccillation of will; inability to show an apprecia- 
tion of the gravity of the more serious crimes ; inability 
to conform to the ordinary prison rules and consequent 
frequency of report for misconduct, etc. 


Behaviour showing marked defect in the power of 
reasoning and judgment such as :— 


The committal of semi-impulsive acts; assaults, de- 
struction of furniture, clothing, etc., breaking of windows, 
self-mutilation, and the use of threatening, abusive and 
obscene language for trivial and quite inadequate causes ; 
extreme obstinacy, idleness and laziness; sullen or 
defiant moods alternating with periods of cheerfulness 
and submission ; untidy, dirty, or filthy habits; tendencies 
to threaten suicide or make feigned attempts at suicide. 


An appearance of congenital imbecility with vacancy 


~of expression, dull and listless manner, variability of 


mood, purposeless and meaningless amusement or mirth 
and exaggerated emotional outbursts ; coupled, perhaps 
with coarseness of features, physical malformations, 
easily apparent asymmetry, abnormally shaped heads, 
deformed palates, etc. 


The labour performed is as follows :— 
All the work of a large market garden. 
Road scraping and cleaning. 
Sewing, mat making, coir and oakum picking. 


The following are briefly the methods adopted in 
their treatment. 


(1.) They are located in a part of the prison set aside 
for the purpose with officers specially chosen to look 
after them. 


(2.) The ordinary prison rules are somewhat re- 
laxed in their favour. 


(3.) They are employed out of doors as much as 
possible. 


(4.) They all receive the higher diet of the convict 
prison dietary scale. 


‘MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


called; and Examined, 


(5.) During periods of excitement or for misbe- 
haviour, if considered inadvisable to apply the ordinary 
prison punishments, they are employed in their cells 
with two periods of associated exercise daily, or are 
taken into the infirmary until they have quieted down. 


(6.) The ordinary prison punishments are modified 
or abrogated whenever considered desirable. 


I am of opinion that a considerable number of con- 
victs not actually classed as weak-minded here are in- 
capable of organising their own occupations, of with- 
standing the stress of competition and evil influences 
of criminal associates when free, and bigewes from 
this cause relapse into crime. 


That they are really feeble-minded to a minor degree 
from denciency of power of will and judgment, lack of 
intellectual ability and consequent very low standard of 
education and present stigmata of early or congenital 


deficiency; I have calculated that at this prison their © 


proportion would be about 17 per cent. among star class 
prisoners and 25 per cent. among ordinary class prisoners. 


That many of these might be satisfactorily dealt with 
in labour homes or colonies, and that a much larger 
proportion would be fit for such treatment than from 
among the classified weak-minded ; that if taken early 


in their criminal career a fair measure of success as re- 


gards reclamation might be expected to result. 


I am of opinion that among the convicts classed as 
weak-minded here, the proportion which could be dealt 
with outside an institution like a prison is sma!l (see 


Table III) in consequence of their intractability, lying” 


propensities, criminal habits and tendency to combine 
and mutiny. 


These markedly weak-minded convicts, though not 
certifiable as insane, constitute a menace to society as 


evidenced by my Table No. V.* showing the number of 
times they return again and again ator release for fresh 


crimes. 


Even among these graver cases of waits of mind it 
is possible that, taken early in their criminal career, 


they might be dealt. with in labour homes or colonies — 
with some success ; with the advance of age their criminal — 
instincts become more pronounced and fixed, until event-. 


ually little hope of their ieee a respectable life seems 
probable. 


As regards offences in prison, a careful consideration 


of the means we have of dealing with such leads me to 
the conclusion that the power of prolonging the period 


of detention by the curtailment of the period of release 


on licence is the most potent, and that their control 


over their actions and conduct is healthily stimulated 
by the desire of earning as much remission as possible ; 


this would seem to indicate that an indeterminate sen- 
tence might be useful. There would, however, remain 
a number of convicts whose degree of weakness of mind 


was such as to necessitate life-long controliftheaimiste be 


the protection of society from the re-commission of crime. 


I consider it of the utmost importance to keep these 


weak-minded individuals in a high state of physical 
well-being ; the mental state rapidly deteriorates when 
the bodily health declines, 


A source of difficulty in dealing with these weakminded _ 


criminals is their susceptibility to suggestion, and the 
consequent pernicious influence of the cunning, bad 
criminal over his weaker associates ; the presence of one 
of these agitators will keep a whole party seething with 
discontent ; this would seem to indicate the desirability 
of obtaining powers for the removal of such individuals 
from among the general body of inmates of labour homes 
or colonies. 


@ The above opinions are intended to apply only to 
the feeble-minded among the criminal classes. 
O. F. N. TREADWELL, 
Medical Officer. 





* Vide p. 249. 
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TABLE I. 


Number of Convicts classified as Weak-minded in Park- 
hurst Prison on the 31st March of each of the following 
years. 





1902 1803 | 1904 


95 119 | 111 





Daily average population in Convict Prisons, 





1902 1903 1¢04 


2572 2669 2885 





1. The method of collection of the weak-minded at 
this prison might be explained. 


_ 2, The treatment adopted here and the kind of work 
performed, under the rules laid down by the Secretary 
of State, might be described. 


3. [he character of the offences in prison might be 
described, and an opiniori expressed upon the relative 
value of the methods employed for dealing with mis- 
conduct. 
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TABLE II. 


A classification of 100 Weak-minded Convicts in Park- 
hurst Prison. 


A. 


Cases of probable con- 
genital deficiency or of 
defective development 
during early life. 


B. 


Cases of probably early 
partially developed state 
of insanity or of defect 
persisting after 
of insanity. 


attack 





Forty-six acknowledge alcoholic intemperance. 


(a) The class from which cases might be ckosen to 
go, after expiration of sentence, to labour homes or 
colonies with modified supervision. The exceptions 
would be those whose behaviour is intractable. 


(b) The class of case, speaking ganerally, requiring 
constant supervision and skilled observation in some 
such place as part of a prison set aside for the purpose. 


A few cases of slight early senile dementia might go 


to Homes or Colonies. 


TABLE III. 


Suggested appropriate disposal on expiration of sentence, 


1CO Weak-mindcd Convicts of Table II. 





1, 


Number who ought to remain in some such institu- 
stion as part of a prison under skilled observation. 





ue aN b. 


Likely to commit serious 


Dangerous to others. 
Crime again. 


47 23 





2 


Number who might be 
discharged to labour homes 
or colonies with modi- 
fied supervision. Probably 
tractable. 


26 





3 


Number who might be 
discharged to care of rela- 
tives or unconditionally~ 


wiih reasonable prospect 
of their leading an honest 
life. 





O. F N. 
Treadwell, 
Esq., 
M.RB.CS., 
ISA. 


16 April 1905, 
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948 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ¢ 
0. F_N. TABLE IV. 
Treadwell, CRIMINAL CAREER COMMENCED UNDER THE AGE oF 20 
MESS, 100 Weak-minded Convicts of Table IT. 
LSA, | 
: Number Probable 
10 April 1905. Age Ist Age of defect 
Tuitials. | convic- in Crime. previous | General Character of Previous Crimes. in 
tion. 1904. convic- early 
tions. life. : 
TA. 19 30 Burglary - - ¢ : 5 Housebreaking, wounding during 
. burglary = - ee “ 
G.B. 18 47 Arson - - - - 2 Arson e - tae sae . Bi | 
@)\ ear e us 23 Robbery with violence - 28 Stealing, drunkenness, ete. - - 
TG. 3-3 pa LS 50 _ | Stealing - - - - 10 Stealing, housebreaking, rape, etc. - 
SD. we 14 38 Arson - - - - 18 Stealing, rape, etc, - - - - | 
TNT W ee 14 34 Stealing - - - - 20 Stealing - - : - - - 
EF.E. - 19 32 Housebreaking - - - Il Stealing, housebreaking, etc. - - [ 
Jasuir ee 14 28 Stealing - - : - 16 Housebreaking, wounding, stealing - : 
GH. - 19 23 Receiving stolen gocds’ - 1 Stealing - - - - - F ca 
Selo weret 18 32 | Wounding - +  -| 84 | Stealing, housebreaking, ete. - -| Yes. 
. 
W.J. - 10 39 Burglary - - : - ‘ Stealing, attempted murder, burglary | Yes. td 
W.J. - 16 23 Housebreaking - - - 10 Stealing, burglary - - - - |. - Yes, | 
JJ. - 7 38 Counting-house breaking - 18 Counting-house breaking, etc. - - | Yes | 
1 ha oe oe 15 41 Stealing - - - = 24 Stealing, robbery with violence - -| Yes. 7 
ihe 18 50 Stealing - - - - 13 Stealing - : - - - - - 
JK. - 16 54 Attempted murder - - 18 Stealing, housebreaking, ete. - =>} Yea. | 
dsl. = 13 24 Stealing - - - - 12 Stealing - - . - - -| Yes. 
W.L. - 15 34 Stealing - - = C 9 Stealing - - - = - & [Pe aian. 
BG Fe orc 16 23 Shopbreaking - - - 11 Stealing, housebreaking, ete, - =). VCS com 
G.T.M. - by 26 Larcency - . - - 10 Stealing, burglary, abduction, and 
rape - - - : - = | een, 
©.H.M. - 15 20 Killing a horse - - - 2 Stealing, killing a horse - - -"| Yes, 
J.McG. - 15 24 Manslaughter - - - 4 Wilful damage, drunken -  - -| Yes, 
D.McO.- 17 29 Shopbreaking - -  - 6 House and shop-breaking - -  -| Yes, 
G.MclI. - 12 31 Housebreaking - - - 13 Diverting railway joints, stealing, 
warehouse-breaking, ete. : = 1” Yes: 
M.N. -| . 10 27 Robbery with violence’ - 24 Stealing, attempted suicide, assault, 
etc. - - - - - ot Sess 
en 0 ae 17 50 Burglary - : - 18 Larceny, burglary, ete. - - oa REN Gas 
MP 10 32 Shopbreaking - - - 8 Stealing, burglary, ete. ~ 
J.R. - 18 20 Manslaughter. Nil Yes; 
W.oR..> 17 19 Carnal knowledge of girl | Nil Yes. 
under 13. 
Tsay es 10 32 Stealing. 16 Stealing. Yes. 
W.S. - 18 34 Housebreaking. 15 Stealing, burglary. Yes. 
J.T. - 15 29 Wilful murder. 17 Stealing, vagrancy. Yes. 
TL ae 15 56 Wilful murder, Pies Slaughtering sheep, drunk and dis- — 
orderly. 
F.W. - 18 37 Wounding with intent. se SL Vagrancy, stealing, burglary, etc. Yes, 
J.W - 6 47 Stealing. 15 Stealing, burglary. << 
J. W.z : a4 62 Stealing. 17 Stealing, housebreaking, base coin, ete. — 
W.T.W 16 44 Stack-firing. 28 Stealing, rogue, ete. Yes. ; 
22 eee 7 : 
TOTAL 37 


N orE.—This table is compiled to show the necessity for early detection of cases of weakness of mind with a view 
to dealing with such at an early period of their criminal career. 
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TABLE V. 0. FLN 
Number of previous convictions, 100 weak-minded convicts of Table II. dpe 
US, 
M.R.C.S., 
. m. PCL Bad: 
oO previous previous 2-4 previous 5-9 previous | 10-19 i i ay 
re rae rey -19 previous 20 or more previous ili 
convictions. convictioa. convictions. convictions. coavictions. convic: ied Mee gE 
26 6 20 9 
TABLE VI. 


Number of convicts received for observation as to state of mind compared with the total number of convicts 
received during the same period at Parkhurst Prison. 





Total number of prisoners 
received. 


For observation as to state 
of mind. 





April 1st, 1903, 
to to 


April Ist, 1903, 
March 31st, 1904. March 31st, 1904. 


rn 


85 242 





For observatioa as to state 
of mind. 


Total number of prisoners 
received. 


April Ist, 1904, April Ist, 1904, 
to to 
December 31st, 1904. December 31s‘, 1904. 


57 226 


ee tT a i kn Fi kL eT clo )l TF Se ee eee 
TABLE VIL 


Condition as to marriage. 


Average number of children. 


1090 wzeak-minded convicts of Table 12, 


ne 


Married. 


Single. No children. 


ee 


72 13 


Married. 
With children. 


Average number of 
children. 





15 3 


a este Eel el coleeanelncr aaeR SE S e ee ARaceanene neaee ane 
I am of opinion that the percentage who marry is small, but that the virility of the weak-minded 


is up to the average standard. 


ADDITIONAL 


Gases of WEAK-MINDED CoNVICTS IN PARKHURST 
PRISON. 


J. S., age thirty-one on conviction in 1903 for stealing. 

No family history of insanity, epilepsy, alcohol or 
crime obtained. 

- Lost his father and mother when young. 

Went to school for four or five years but attended very 
irregularly and states that at the age of twelve he started 
work in a foundry. 

Education very imperfect. Reading and writing, 
Standard II, arithmetic, Standard I. 

Occupation: Labourer in a foundry, but when work 
is slack he is always discharged with the first batch, 
then takes to travelling showman business or to thieving. 
Previous convictions :— 

1882. Stealing (age about ten years). 

1887 to 1902. Eleven convictions for petty thefts, 
chiefly articles of clothing. 

Palate high and narrow ; facial expression dull, heavy 
and unintelligent; memory, poor; all mental faculties 
seem below the average for his class of life. 

Quiet, tractable, cheerful, and works under supervision. 

More than likely to continue criminal career unless 
supervised. 

“Defect probably dates from childhood or is congenital. 
©. M., age seventeen on conviction in 1901 for killing a 

horse (within three weeks of his release from prison 
from a former sentence of six months for a similar 
crime). Severed the jugular vein and mutilated 
the animal. 
Born of humble but honest parents of labourer class. 
Lost his father and mother when young and lived with a 
married sister. 


103—YVol. I. 


STATEMENT. 

No family history of insanity, epilepsy, alcohol, or 
erime obtained. 

Went to school but could not learn although his brothers 
and sisters were able to do so, he says. - 

Education very poor, Standard I. 

Occupation, farm labourer, but says he never earned 
more than 3s. per week. 

Previous convictions :— 

1889. Stealing a spade (age about fifteen). 

1901. Killing a horse and sheep (when apprehended 
he was creeping up a hedge side on his hands and knees 
with knife between his teeth towards another horse). 

Considered weak-minded at the trial, but the doctors 
could not say he was insane. 

Palate high ; facial expression, imbecile ; of very low 
intelligence and poor memory. 

Mental processes slow and takes but little interest in 
anything. Revengeful and shows no signs of remorse. 

Quiet, tractable, and works under supervision. 

Tmbecile from congenital defect, unfit to take care of 
himself, and dangerous unless under control. 


S. R., aged twenty-six, on conviction in 1903 for wilful 
murder. 

Murdered a domestic servant in same employ as himself 
by cutting her throat. Appears to have been fond of the 
girl but she took no notice of him. 

A maternal uncle said to be in an asylum. 

No other history of insanity, epilepsy, alcohol, or crime 
obtained. 

Parents respectable : small farmer class. 

Education, Standard IV. 

Occupation, farm labourer. 

Said to be sober, industrious, honest and respectable. 
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No previous convictions. 
States that he had fits when about sixteen or seventeen. 
Palate high and narrow: facial expression vacant 
and imbecile ; of very low intelligence and poor memory. 
Mental processes slow and takes but little interest in his 
surroundings: Shows slight remorse for crime. 
Unfit to take care of himself and organise his own 
living. 
Congenital imbecile ; requires control. 
O. A. H., age thirty-one, on conviction in 1902 for arson. 
Set fire to a stack of straw. 


Born of respectable parents of mercantile class and the 
only one of the family to get into trouble. 


Education interfered with by a head injury at the age | 


of twelve, but opportunity of being taught afforded 
at a Grammar School till age of fourteen when he ran 
away. 

Said by a relative to have, been strange since the 
accident, and could never be induced to keep any em- 
ployment. The situations he tried appear to have been 
much .below his class in life, owing, he.says, to imperfect 
education. Said to have once cut his throat for no better 
reason than that a bicycle broke down. 

No family history of insanity, epilepsy, alcohol, or 
erime obtained. 

Education, Standard IV. 

Occupation, labourer. 

Previous convictions :— 

1899. Setting fire to a stack of hay. 

(Also a history of his having set fire to a stack for which 
his relatives paid damages). , 


_ Palate normal; facial expression, imbecile; of low. 


intelligence, and has amused, insane, smile when convers- 
ing. Egoistical. Shows no signs of remorse for crimes 
or trouble he has been to his relatives. 

Had an attack of transient mental excitement and 
insomnia lasting three days during former sentence. 

Insubordinate during former sentence, much better 
behaved during present one. 

Impulsive and callous of consequences. 


opportunity arises. 
Works under supervision, requires control, 
Defect dates from childhood or is congenital. 


G.C., aged twenty-two on conviction in 1903 for robbery 
with violence. 

Offence committed with aid of two other persons un- 
known. 

A brother and a sister had fits—no other history of 
insanity, epilepsy, alcohol, or crime obtained. 

Parents of labourer class. 4 

Had a good home, but bad companions. | 

Educated at industrial school. 

Education, Standard IV. 

Occupation, labourer. 

Js a drunkard. 

Previous convictions :— 

1888, stealing (three strokes birch 

1890, stealing (six strokes birch). bw 

1891, stealing. - To industrial schecl 

1897, stealing. 

1898, stealing. : 

1899, stealing. aes 

1899, shopbreaking. 

1900, loitering with intent, 

1901, on enclosed premis:.s with intent 

1901, on enclosed premises with intent. 

1901, stealing. 

1902, stealing. 

And sixteen times summarily, drunk, etc, 1895 to 1902. 

Prison conduct insubordinate (foul language, threaten- 
ing, fighting, etc.) g 

Palate high and narrow; head asymmetrical, and bears 
evidence of head injury when a child; facial expression 
dull and unintelligent. 

Moods variable, sometimes emotional and tearful, at 
other times morose and quarrelsome; of low intelligence 
and poor memory ; little, if any, moral perception of the 
rights of others. 

Suffers from genuine epileptic fits and also feigns them. 

Easily led astray and not likely to keep from a career 
of crime. 

Unfit to take care of himself and requires control. 

Defect dates from childhood or is congenital. 


More than | 
probable that he will commit similar crimes again if © 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


P. 8., aged fifty-five on conviction in 1904 for stealing 
clothing. 
Both parents were drunkards, no other history of 
insanity, epilepsy, or crime obtained. a 
Went. to school but attended very seldom. , 
Education poor; reading, Standard [I..) Writing, 
Standard I. Arithmetic, 0. 


Previous convictions :— 
1890 to 1903 18 for stealing. 
1 refractory pauper 
__1 wilful damage. _ 
1 housebreaking. 
j. #58 1 found on enclosed premises. 

And twenty times summarily for vagrancy, frequenting, 
etc., from 1894 to 1904. 

Suffered from fits when young, and says he was in 
workhouse infirmary for fits at one time. 

No fits recorded during penal servitude (since 1900) — 
. Facial. expression, imbecile ; . of, poor. intelligence, with 
education of a child; cannot converse upon any current 
topics. sie. 

Takes little interest in anything and is very dull-and 
stupid. i “ oats 

Was very intractable during former penal servitude 
sentence, but fairly well-behaved during present one, and 
works under supervision. _ GIST (es 

Defect probably congenital. 

Not likely to abstain from crime. 


G. Mc.L., age. thirty_on conviction in 1903 for house- 
breaking and stealing. Be Blit Fie ine 
Father of the labour class, stated to be intemperate. 
Mother has been in prison. One brother and two 
sisters intemperate. _ es 
__ Educated at_reformatory school and reached Standard 
TV. * 
Occupation, bricklayers’ labourer. 
Previous. convictions:— — 
_ 1885, diverting railway joints (six strokes birch). 
1888, stealing (twelve strokes birch). 
Pam 2 sro to Reformatory School. 
1893, - 


39 99 


9 9 P 
1894, warehousebreaking. 
1895, vagrancy. 
» - Stealing. 
» housebreaking and stealing, — 
And three times summarily for wilful damage and 
assault. 
Was classed weak-minded during former penal servitude 
sentence. + eas Se ae 
Palate narrow; facial expression imbecile; speech 
slovenly ; of very.low intellect, and little or no moral 
perception ;: morose, sullen, and intractable disposition, 
Abusive and destructive. 
Feigned an attempt at suicide. a 
Defect congenital. Requires supervision. 


J.M.G., age twenty-three on conviction in 1903 for man- 
slaughter. 
A very brutal murder of a woman by stamping upon 
her when wearing heavy boots—probably very drunk. 
Father said to have been insane, in an asylum. Mother 
a drunkard. onl 
Education, Standard III., but learning makes him feel 
queer in his head. G 
Occupation, fireman, 
Previous convictions :— 
1895, Drunk. 


1898, 
1899, > 
1901, wilful damage. 


features, asymmetrical ;. facial expression of low type 
of intelligence... Intellect. feeble; . emotional; . gets 
frightened at night unless he has a light burning. _ 

Memory poor. Very simple and stupid. 

Defect congenital and alcoholic. 

Incapable of education beyond simple rudiments. 

Quiet, tractable, and works under supervision; re- 
quires control. 
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208 ~ A Comparison of Palate Formations. 


‘Two hundred and fourteen classified as weak-minded 
- examined with regard to the formation of palate :— 


Per cent. 
‘Medium ‘palates “- = 3-55 257 
‘Abnormal palates ° - - 159 74:3 

214 


Formation of the abnormal palates :— 


High —- ay Jiedeh < + - 38 
Narrow - - = 2 - 343 
High and Narrow ’ - - 46 
Shape - - . ° - - 32 

159 


—_——= 


_ One hundred and fifty Star Class Prisoners not classified 
as weak-minded taken as they have been examined (not 


picked) :— 


Per cent. 

Medium palates - - - 77 57:3 

|, Abrnomal palates, . + Fenteas Gute erayttho sd 
: othe Di 150 

Formation of abnormal palates :— 

rece eee wen Olte Cost pnis At 07T' Sd 
Narrow - : . i Bail S$ 
> High and narrow -" = = + Bx. QT 
Shape - = - - - - 10 
73 


From the anthropometrical records taken by the Dy. 
medical officers at Parkhurst. 

4302. (Mr. Burden.) Among the prisoners you have 
had to deal with would there be many who might be 
called’ habitual drunkards ?—Feeble-minded from alco- 
holism ? Certainly some. 


4303. A. good percentage ?—I should not like to give 
When they come to us they have 


the percentage. 
already served a term of six months in a local ‘prison 
and the evidence of alcoholism has to some extent: dis- 


appeared ; but that there are cases I have no doubt: 


whatever. 

“4304. Do you think many of them would be born 
feeble-minded and that their drunkenness is merely an 
evidence of feoble-mindedness ?—I » should: think very 
like’y. 832: 

4305. You know nothing of the ins and outs of prison 
life. They would not come to you; those that go in 
for a shore term ?—I have had nothing to do with them 
for many years. 

4306. You would not be able to pass an opinion whether 
a short term of imprisonment is of any use in dealing with 
these so-called habitual drunkards ?—I should not like 


to without consideration of the matter. 


4307. Are there many persons who get sent to prison 
for attempting suicide ?—Not convicts; a good many 
make attempts at suicide. 


4308. Your.work has more to do with convicts ?— 
It has entirely, since the year 1894, 


4309. You, I gather from your evidence, think prison 
is not the right place for dealing with feeble-minded 
people. You would suggest colonies, or something of 
that kind ?—I should suggest colonies, certainly, for a 
portion of them. a’ 


'4310. I think you say 20 or 25 per cent. in one of 
your tables ?—T'wenty-six out of a hundred ;, that is due 
to, the consideration of discipline and management 
rather than for any other reason. I think probably 
the whole of these could be better dealt with outside 
a prison—the whole of the weak-minded, where they 
were not insane. Those twenty-six who are manage- 
able, who would not be intractable or insubordinate, 
might behave themselves fairly well in a colony. 


4311. The remaining 74 per cent. you think would 
want a certain amount of stronger discipline ?—For 
that, 74 per 


place where these people could be dealt with rather” 


103—YVol. I. 


treat these. intractable. .and. dangerous people. 


r cent. some annexe of some kind or some. 
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more stringently would have to be built. Some would 
be dangerous to others and some intractable and in- 
subordinate. 


4312. Really then, not more than half should be dealt 
with in any place other than a prison for that reason ?— 


OL F. N. 
Treadwell, 


MRCS, 
ESA. 





About half might be managed in a colony without any 10 April 1905, 


annexe such as a small lunatic asylum, but supposing 
youshad a colony in which you had something in the 
nature of a lunatic asylum as an annexe then I think 
you could manage the whole of the weak-minded there: 
You would have to have some place where you could 
They 
could not all be allowed to go out to work together, 
you would have to classify them. 


4313. Would you suggest colonies for dealing with 
the twenty-six or fifty and keep the remainder, as at 
present, at Parkhurst ?—No, I should rather favour 
the whole of the weak-minded being detained in colonies 
and in something more like an asylum than a prison. 


4314. And colonies for these people I suppose you 
would suggest should be estabiished under the State ?— 
Under the State, 


4315. That hardly comes within the question which 
has been raised as to whether it should be the State 
or the local authority ; they are at present wholly under 
the State ?—They are under the State at present... 


4316. The cost falls wholly on the State ?—Yes, of the 
prison authority. 


4317. (Dr. Dunlop.) During their sentence only, o:- 
course ?7—Yes. 


4318. (Mr. Burden.) There would come a time when: 
if sent under the ordinary prison sentence, they -would: 
be discharged ?. You. would suggest. that these people 
should have prolonged sentences, I , suppose ?—The 
sentences, to be of any benefit to those that are capable 
of benefit, should .be fairly long. There are a certain 
proportion, of weak-minded people who should never. be 
let out at all. 


‘4319. Would you’ suggest that ‘that’ sentence’ should. 
be a sentence passed by the court, or‘would you suggest’ 
that the ordinary sentence should be passed by the court 
and-then the prison authority or some other authority 
decide as to whether that person should or should not 
be treated otherwise ?—Both plans might’ be adopted 
I think. A. certain number would escape the court 
and come into the prison. There should be some means 
of dealing with those cases that have escaped. the court 
and are in prison. 


4320. So you would give power to some authority to. 
remove a prisoner found to be weak.minded: from prison 
to.an institution for weak-miaded persons ?—To-say this 
prisoner is. of weak mind, and. should be.remitted to 
such and such a colony. 


4321. How would you meet the expense of the main- 
tenance of these people? -Take the case of a man -sent 
for two years to a-prison; at the end of that time he would 
become due to be discharged, then he would go back to 
the public. If he became a lunatic outside he would be 
chargeable to the rates as distinguished from the taxes ? 
—Yes, 


4322. If he were detained would you have the expenses 


’ of maintenance falling wholly on the Crown, or partly 


on the local authority and partly on the Crown ?—I have 
not considered the question very carefully, but I think 
it should fall partly on the local authority and partly on 
the Crown. 


4323. So as to protect the Imperial taxes from being 
unduly burdened ?—Yes, if there were no cost to the 
rates it is quite possible that the expenses might increase 
more than if they had some share in the burden. 

4324. As to establishments which might be called into 
existence to deal with ordinary people, people who are 
not criminals, how would you have them established— 
by local authorities or by the Crown ?—By the Crown. 


41325. With part of the expenditure met by the local’ 
authority and part by the Crown or wholly by the Crown 2° 
—I think it should be partly met by the rates. 

4326. You would have them called into existence and’ 
also have them maintained wholly by the Crown 7— 
Wholly by the Crown. - 
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4327. As distinguished from the local authorities ?— 


As distinguished from the local authorities. 


4328. You prefer that rather than the local authority 
calling the establishment into existence and inspec- 
tion on behalf of the Crown ?—Yes, I think there would 
be a more uniform plan adopted. 


4329. (Dr. Dunlop.) We can take it that detention, 
in the case of a large number of these weak-minded 
people, in county prisons, is proof of a large amount of 
neglect—lunatics that should be locked up, and are not 
locked up otherwise ?—Yes, that is so. 


4330. The number at Parkhurst is increasing, I under- 
stand ?—It has a tendency to increase a little from year 
to year. 


4331. It was entered in 1904 as 111 ?—Ninety-five in 
1902; 119in 1903; 111in 1904. At the end of this year, 
March, 129. It has fluctuated. 


4332. It has not touched 150 7—No. 


4333. Would you tell us what you do with these cases 
when they are discharged at the end of their sentences. 
They become due for discharge before the termination 
of the sentence—they become due for discharge on licence. 
A quarter of the sentence can be remitted if the whole 
of the marks for conduct have been earned ?—If the 
prisoner does not appear likely to be dangerous to the 
person, or has friends to take care of him, the con- 
dition of weak-mindedness being slight, a certificate is 
furnished to the effect that this man is weak-minded, 
but that he is capable of earning his living and of work- 
ing, that he is not likely to commit dangerous crime, 
—that is dangerous to the person—and that under these 
circumstances it is not advisable that his licence should be 
withdrawn. He is then discharged on licence. If it is 
considered that there are any grounds for believing that 
a man is insane or in an early stage of insanity or likely 
to be dangerous, or if it is considered that he is in- 
capable of taking care of himself, that is to say that he is 
imbecile of marked degreee, then the certificate which 
is furnished is to that effect, and it is recommended in 
that that the licence should not be granted. It is con- 
sidered by the Commissioners of Prisons, forwarded 
possibly to the Home Secretary, and the licence is 
usually withdrawn. In that case the prisoner remains 
with us until the termination of his sentence. If he 
is not then certifiable as insane he has to be discharged. 


4334. There are a good many discharged who are unfit 
to take care of themselves outside ?—There are a good 
many discharged who, one is perfectly well aware, will 
commit crime when they get out. 


4335. And by reason of mental defect are unable to 
keep away from crime ?—Yes, from 129 cases who were 
in the prison I have just mentioned at the end of last 
year there were fourteen who had been classified as 
weak-minded on former sentences. 


4236. Of those discharged on licence have you had 
many return before the expiry of their licence ?—No, I 
cannot say that I have, but I could not say that without 
research, 


4337. I notice that in the cases you give here they are 
nearly all congenital ones. You have cases of acquired 
mental defect coming into Parkhurst Prison, too, have 
you not? This is the additional statement* that you 
have put in. You have cases of acquired mental defect 
—secondary dementia ?—Yes. 


4338. Their presence suggests that cases which have 
been discharged from asylums find their way into con- 
vict prisons. Can you tell me of any such cases ?—Yes, 
I know of four cases at present. 


4339. Who have begun their criminal career after being 
discharged from an asylum ?—I do not know that they 
have begun it, but they have committed crime after having 
been in an asylum. 


4340. Shortly after? In fact they were discharged 
from asylums in a condition unable to take care of them- 
selves ?—I cannot say so, generally; anyhow they 
have committed crime after their discharge. 


4341. There is a strong presumption that they were 
discharged in an unfit state—a chronic mental condition 
and the offence ?—Yes. 








* Vide p. 249, ante. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE-$- --- 


4342. The treatment at Parkhurst prison for these 
weak-minded is essentially that of a labour colony ?— 
Yes, to a great extent. 


4343. It differs very little in many ways from what a 
labour colony for these weak-minded offenders should 
be, no matter under what authority it was ?—No, I 
should say it differs very little. 


4344, There is no cruel, harsh prison discipline ?— 
They can be punished with the same punishment as 
ordinary prisoners. They are not punished very much 
but some receive pri:on puni- hment:, where itis thought 
right and proper. 


4345. They are sufficiently well fed ?—Yes, I think 
they are excellently fed. They receive the E. diet of 
the convict prison dietary scale. That is amply sufficient, 


4346. That is rather more than they require—there 


is a great deal of waste bread ?—There may be a little 
waste bread. It is of the utmost importance to look. 


after their physical well-being. 


4347. It is important that they should be properly 
fed ?—Very important. 


4348. They are suitably worked out on the land 7— 
Yes, about half are capable of working on the land in 
a market garden—about 60 out of 120. 


4349. Can we take it that those who are at work out- 
side are much better in health and mental condition than 
those at work inside—it is the most healthy form of 
work there is for them ?—Yes, undoubtedly. They 
cannot all do work, for administrative reasons. Some 
are intractable and refractory and dangerous, and they 
must not be allowed to have tools; the work which is 
performed by those who are out is that of a market 
garden, consequently they have to use tools. The sixty 
or seventy cultivate about 1443 acres. 


4350. So that the conduct of this section of the prison 


is essentially that of a model labour colony ?—Yes, I 
should say it has all the essentials of a model labour 
colony. 


4351. Would you like to give any opinion about what 


would be necessary for a model labour colony, or may 
we take that division of Parkhurst prison as a model ?— 
I should think it would almost make a model. 
refractory ones are treated either in hospital or in cells. 


You would have to have some arrangement of that kind . 


in any colony. I should say that practically we have 
all the requirements of a colony. 

4352. When the weak-minded people are segregated, 
it will be necessary to separate the more dangerous— 
the more troublesome ?—It will be necessary to classify. 


4353. Every colony would require some means of 


separating them ?—Certainly; some of them. 


4354. You have known these same classes in other’ 


convict prisons ?—Yes, I have seen these same men at 
other prisons before I went to Parkhurst. 


4355. Is it your opinion that they behave better at 
Parkhurst, where the discipline is relaxed, or in other 
prisons ?—They behave much better at Parkhurst; 
they are often difficult to manage in other places. 


4356. The severity of the discipline and the conduct of 
the men are in inverse proportion ?—It is not that. In 
Parkhurst they are not obliged to do the little details 
of discipline, and they are allowed to talk; there is not 
that hard and fast line with regard to their conduct which 
there is in other convict prisons. 


4357. In fact it has to be run with brains ?—And 
they are entirely looked after by a staff of officers who 


do nothing else and are appointed solely for that purpose. — 


4358. Skilled attendants ?—Yes. 


4359. (Mr. Dickinson.) On page 246 you state “I 


have calculated that at this prison their proportion 
would be about 17 per cent. among star-classed_ 


prisoners and 25 per cent. among ordinary class prison-_ 


ers.” Does that mean 17 per cent. of the star-class 
prisoners in Parkhurst prison ?—That means 17 per 
cent. of star-classed prisoners in Parkhurst prison. 


4360. Parkhurst prison includes practically all the 


feeble-minded prisoners in the country ?—Yes, practi- 
cally the feeble-minded convicts of the country on any 
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particular day are represented by those in Parkhurst on 
that day. They are all brought there, but they are not all 
necessarily olassed as weak-minded when they get to Park- 
hurst. 


4361. I do not quite see the value of these figures, 
17 per cent. and 25 per cent. ; it would not hold good 
as a percentage of the whole criminal population ?—No. 


4362. You have aggregated all the feeble-minded ?— 
That refers to men who are not classed as weak-minded. 
At Parkhurst we have so many men actually classed as 
weak-minded ; for the purpose of discipline, and so on, 
it is necessary—they cannot be managed otherwise. We 
will put down those at, say, 120. Then there are the 
invalids in hospital, leaving a population in the prison 
itself of about 490. 17 to 25 per cent. of that 490, I con- 
sider, are feeble-minded, but the feeble-mindedness is of 

a slight degree. 


4363. You mean prisoners that come into Parkhurst 
in the ordinary way ?—No; some of those prisoners have 
been sent there as weak-minded. At the present time 
there are sixty-two prisoners in our population who have 
been sent as weak-minded from other prisons, but it has 
not been considered necessary to classify them as such 
at our prison, because it is of such a mild degree. 


4364. The proportion of all the feeble-minded convicts 
in Parkhurst prison to all the convicts in prison, is very 
large ?—It is much bigger than shown. If you are going 

to take in feeble-mindedness of slight degree my numbers 
- would have to be raised very considerably. I should 
think it would work out for the whole effective convict 
population of 2,885 in 1904, at about 5 or 6 per cent. The 
weak-minded convict population in 1904 would be 5 or 
6 per cent. of the total convict population. 

4365. Of all the convict prisons ?—Yes ; that was 2,885 
at the beginning of 1904. 


4366. These feeble-minded prisoners at Parkhurst are 
brought from all prisons ?—Yes. 


4367. I suppose they are undergoing all terms of im- 
prisonment, short and long ?—No, they are only convicts 
sentenced to three years’ penal servitude and upwards. 


4368. Then all this list on page 248,I take it, are con- 
victs, that is, persons sent to penal servitude ?—Those 
are all convicts sentenced to three years’ penal servitude, 
or longer. 


4369. Take the third case, G. C. We have his history 
given in these notes. He is a boy who was first convicted 
-when he was seven years old. Between the age of seven 
years and twenty-three, he has had twenty-eight con- 
victions ?—Yes. 


4370. Those convictions being for all kinds of offences 
—shop-breaking, loitering, stealing, and being drunk ? 
—Yes. 


4371. He is a man, who, I suppose, you would say 
from your description here, is clearly feeble-minded ? 
—Yes, there is no doubt about that whatever; he is an 
epileptic also. 

4372. He has never come under your cognisance—the 
Parkhurst prison authorities’ cognisance—until this last 
offence, for which he has been convicted ?—No, I do not 
think he has been in penal servitude before. 


4373. At any rate, he might not have been, even if he 
has been. He cannot have been ?—No; he might have 
had a previous sentence of penal servitude. I do not 
think this man has. 


4374. (Mr. Byrne.) He has had a conviction every 
year ?—I see from the convictions that it is impossible 
that he could have been in penal servitude before. 


4375. (Mr. Dickinson.) From the age of seven until 
now, when he has got this last sentence for robbery, he 
has been convicted twenty-eight times. On each of 
those occasions, I suppose, you would say he was not 
altogether responsible for his actions ?—I daresay he 
knew they were wrong, but I do not suppose he would 
entirely appreciate the quality of them. 


4376. Do you think there would be any objection, in 
a case like that, to power being given to the magistrate 
to deal with him by some special means of detention on 
an earlier occasion than this last one ?—I think he should 
have been dealt with at as early an occasion as possible. 
He was dealt with in 1891, sent to an industrial school. 
He came out in 1897. He should have been dealt with 


then, I think. He should have been dealt with on his 
trial. 


4377. If this boy could have been shut up somewhere 
or another soon after the age of seven he would have 
saved the expenditure of the country upon him in prison ? 
—Yes. 


4378. I see that is the case with many of these cases 
you name here. They seem to have an enormous number 
of previous convictions ?—Yes, these cases are taken as 
typical of weak-mindedness ; not of insanity or marked 
imbecility, but simply weak-mindedness. 


4379. Still, in all these cases, in all probability it would 
have been expedient that the people should have been 


interned at an early age in some way or another ?—-. 


They should have been dealt with on the first possitle 
opportunity. 


4380. (Mr. Byrne.) With regard to the young man 
G. C., of whom you have been speaking, who was at an 
indusirial school, the Inspector of Industrial Schools 
recommended in his evidence before us, when telling us 
about the feeble-minded children who appear in those 
schools and the reformatory schools, that it would be 
a good thing that a person recognised to be feeble-minded 
and unfit for free life should be brought by the authority 
of the school at the end of his term of detention before a 
doctor and a magistrate with a view to his committal to 
some appropriate institution. Would you agree with 
that ?—I should. 


4381. Asregards your Table IV*, which is very interest- 
ing and almost appalling, I would like you to draw a 
moral for us. There you have thirty-seven feeble-minded 
convicts who began their life of crime at the average age 
of fourteen and a half, who among them have up to the 
present day committed 515 crimes of the most serious 
sort: burglary, outrages on women, and young children, 
manslaughter really amounting to murder, serious 
damage to property, and so on. Their average age is 
nearly thirty-five, so they have many years to come in 
which they will continue to do these things and unless 
some great change of the law is made they will go in and 
out of Parkhurst several times during the rest of their 
lives. Does that seem a reasonable way of dealing with 
such people ?—No, some means ought to be taken of 
dealing with such cases. 


4382. Do you consider the evil is one of very great 
magnitude ?—I think it is of the very greatest magnitude, 


4383. Requiring immediate attention ?—Yes. he 


4384. The giving by judges of long sentences in these 
cases or of indeterminate sentences would be one wa, of 
dealing with it ?—Yes. 

4385. You have recommended that cour 'e where the 
sentence is for a definite period and the prison authorities 
are satisfied the man is absolutey unfit for discharge, for 
instance, the boy G. C. we were speaking of, he is in for a 
long sen‘ence, I suppose—‘‘robbery with violence” ?— 
Three years’ penal servitude, I expect. 


4386. He will be quite young when he goes out. You 
would probably have no difficulty, would you, in con- 
vincing a magistrate or a judge who. had listened to his 
history and to your detailed description as given in this 
paper, supplemented by further particulars, that it would 
be in the interest of society and of the boy himself that 
he should be kept for ever out of mischief ?—There should 
be no difficulty in it. 


4387. Therefore you would like to see that system 
introduced ?—I would like to see that system introduced, 
that the prisoner, when the expiration of his sentence 
comes about, should be sent by some authority to this 
weak-minded colony. 


4388. Do you think the country would find it satis- 
factory for a medical officer and a director of a convict 
prison to do that, or do you think it should go before 
another court ?—I think they would find it satisfactory. 
I presume after he arrived there he would be inspected 
and some method would be adopted of ascertaining from 
time to time what his condition was. 


4389. And some power in the Home Secretary to dis- 
charge him ?—Yes. 


4390. In pursuance of what Dr. Dunlop was asking 
about the essentials of a labour colony, which you said 


* Vide p, 248. 
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254 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 
0. F.N. in all important respects Parkhurst was ?—Yes, that doubt. I make mine into four classes. You could have 
Treadwel!, portion which is devoted to the weak-minded is practically a special class. ’ fe 
eat ic SOs 4408. Who might be set free ?—A special class who 


4391. I presume it differs in this way: that you are not 
able to ‘extract the maximum industrial value of the 
inmates ?—I do not suppose we are, quite. 

4392. Suppose you had an absolutely free hand about 
that, you could make’ them contribute more towards 
their own support, could you not ?—Only about 50 per 
cent. would contribute to any great extent towards the 
support of the institution. 

4393. About 50 per cent. would contribute a substan- 
tial amount—something like half the labour of a free man 
would it be, or more ?—Less, I think ; ‘about one-third. 
The hours of labour are restricted ina colony; you cannot 
be out so long, you have your staff. to think of, half of 
your staff have to be away to dinner, you cannot get out 
too early in the morning, and you cannot come back too 
late at night. The hours of labour would Le restricted 
somewhat as they are in prisons. Oo 

4394. The ‘possibility of some wishing to escape would 
restrict the work ?—Yes, that would restrict the number 
of thosé who are capable of being employed in a remunera- 
tive way. 

4395. I will not say, supposing there were such feeble- 
minded colonies, because there is ore at Parkhurst, but 
supposing there were other colonies for feeble-minded, you 
have a considerable number who might, although pris- 
onets, be discharged to such a colony under licence, 
have you not ?—Yes. 

f 4396. It would be, industrially; rather desirable to send 
them to those colonies, because there they could earn 
more ?—Yes. 

4397. I presume the,twenty-six» who might be dis- 
charged to labour colonies with modified supervision are 
probably the most tractable, and probably the most 
efficient in labour ?—Yes, the twenty-six are-all engaged 
on market garden labour. 


4398. They could all do a good deal in maintaining © 


themselves ?—Yes, they work very hard, indeed—work 
very well. loin 

4399. Vagrants and other people who might be in this 
colony—how soon do you think they might get, under 
good management, working economically, to maintain- 
ing themselves and the administrative staff ?—I could not 
say, I have not thought that. out. 

4400. Is there published any accurate estimate of. the 
proportion of their cost which the Parkhurst convicts 
now meet, or convict labour in general ?—Yes, the reports 
of the Commissioners publish the cost of maintenance. 


4401. It is very small, is it not ?—It is very small. 


I should think it would be a little bit higher than that, 


probably a third higher or half as much again. 


4462. Under the best circumstances half as much again ? 
—I think it would be. 


4403. Are any of the other convict prisons the sort 
of places which you would call a labour colony ?—For the 
weak-minded ? ; ; 


4404. No, for people in general. I am still on the 
question of cost. There is a great deal of work done at 
Portland prison ?—Everybody works at Portland with 
the exception of a few people who are inmates of the 
hospital. 


4405. Butinvalids are sent away ?—Permanent invalids 
and all the weak-minded. 


4406. And even there there is not much profit put 
down as having been made by the labour ?—No. 


4407. As long as you have a necessity for strict super- 
vision you would not expect to get much out of the 
labour ?—I should not expect much because you would 
have these refractory, intractable, and partially insub- 
ordinate class’ to deal with ; you cannot get’much work 
out of them. The refractory and dangerous ones you 
dare not employ with tools, therefore they become more 
like the class of inmate they have at Broadmoor; they 
contribute nothing to the cost of maintenance. Then 
the partially insubordinate class can do a little; not 
much. The well-behaved class dd a great deal; they 
do the whole of the market garden work, or any industrial 
work that you have, and could be taught trades, no 


before being set free would do the work of the institution; — 
they might be engaged in the cook-house and the bake- 
house—the more responsible work of the institution. 
4409. If the non-criminal, or only occasionally criminal, 
feeble-minded people were detained in colonies, they would 
be like your column No 2, like the twenty-six—like the best 
of yours ?—Yes,; they would ; those without the criminal 
instincts. You are talking now of the pauper class who 
are weak-minded, but do not come to prison... 


4410. Or who occasionally come to prison ?—I thought 
you meant those who never come to prison. These weak- 
minded convicts have distinct criminal instincts—their 
instincts are criminal. ada tn 

4411. Do you think in every case it is a matter of 
instinct ; do you not think it is a matter of accident ?—. 
I think it is a matter of accident perhaps at first but I 
am talking of adults, and I say now their instincts are 
criminal. " 


4412. As regards the people, on page 248 are there many 
of them whom you would describe as moral imbeciles, 
or approaching moral imbecility.. Are. they’ mostly 
feeble-minded, or wicked persons, knowingly wicked ?— 
Their moral weakness is perhaps most apparent. | I think 
a very careful examination of. them generally reveals 
some intellectual defect.. We usually find in these cases 
some intellectual defect if you look close enough for it: 
Their moral weakness is most apparent. © 9. 


4413. Whatis the relation of the Additional Statement* 
to Table IV.? I ‘see one or two of them are the 
same, according to the initials, whi'e the’ others do not 
seem to be ?—The printed one is the original table, the 
other is a supplementary table of cases of weak-minded 
that I sent in afterwards. mire He svertt tego 

4414. One or two of these sent in afterwards are the — 
same as in the other table, some are not ?—These are’ 
simply taken as typical cases of weakness of mind, not® 
showing any symptoms of insanity, not certifiable, simply 
what I believe to be typical weak-minded cases. 


4415. (Chairman.) Tam not quite clearin my own mind 
as to the meaning which you attach to ‘‘ weak-minded 22 — 
I understand what you call a “‘ weak-minded”’ prisoner is 
one who is not fit for ordinary prison discipline, is that 
so ?—That is so. us 

4416. He is feeble-minded and unfit for ordinary prison 
discipline. ?—That is so. pada “= 


4417. Those cases are all sent to Parkhurst ?—Those 
cases are all sent to Parkhurst. — 


4418. There may be cases of feeble-minded which are 
yet quite proper for ordinary prison discipline ?—That 
is what.I tried to answer in my explanation of this table — 


with regard to the proportionin 1904. In Tablel.jthere 


are 111 shown as weak-minded. Those are actual cases” 

of weakness of mind which at Parkhurst are considered — 
unfit for the ordinary prison discipline of Parkhurst; 
to that should be added a certain number of cases 

of which I reckon about 17 per cent. of stars and 25 per — 
cent. of ordinary class prisoners, who are not so feeble- 

minded or weak-minded that they cannot’ perform the 
labour and so on at Parkhurst prison, butat the sametime _ 
are really feeble-minded people who should be taken care’ — 
of, looked after, and sent to these Homes. I went onto — 
say that at present there are sixty-two in the ordinary — 
prison population at the prison who have been sent there: — 
from other prisons as unfit for the discipline of those other 
prisons, but we have not considered it necessary to classify _ 


them as weak-minded, because they are fit for the dis- _ 


cipline of our prison at Parkhurst, therefore they come 


into the ordinary prison population. — fn 
4419, They are nevertheless weak-minded 2—They'are* 


sf 
: 


nevertheless weak-minded.: 


4420. Is it possible that in the other convict prisons” 
there are still some convicts who are really feeble-minded 
in a slight degree, but who are kept there ?—I should say 
without doubt. ab 


»* Vide p. 249: . 
+ Vide p. 247. 
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* 4421. So that the number which we get actually from 
you, and I suppose actually in the Reports of the Com- 
missioners of prisons as to the numbers of weak-minded 
do not really include all the feeble-minded who are sey 
to. be in convict prisons ?—No, they do not. 


4422. How should we get those figures ?—It is a matter 
‘of personal equation ; what I might call feeble-minded 
‘another man might not. It is most difficult to arrive at 
exactly. 


4423. If there were a definition of feeble-minded—a, 
very wide definition—I suppose thedoctors in charge of 
‘the convict prisons, working on that definition, could give 
us some figures ?—I think it would be possible to draw 
yout some, regulations and.a-definition which would meet 
‘the case,.and would get.a certain amount of exactness 
and uniformity. of result.. ‘ 


‘14494, Do you not think it would be worth while finding 
‘out how many even slightly feeble-minded there were 
in convict prisons with a view to their being dealt with 
otherwise ?—I:think it would be a good plan. 


. 4425,. And not merely to class as weak-minded those 
who are sometimes dangerous and sometimes very de- 
ficient in: intellect ?—Yes ; those that-are classed are all 
deficient in intellect. 


4426. They are very much more deficient than what 
I should call an ir tinney feeble-minded person ?—That 
is so. 


. 4427. Is there anything heat wish to add ?— 
No. Ihave a:statement here of the crimes committed 
dy those 100. people... I do not know whether you would 
like to have it put in. * 


4428. (Mr. Dickinson.) I understand ‘no inmate of 
Parkhurst is certifiable 7?—Yes, we have lunatics there. 


4429. None of those of whom you have been speaking ? 
—Of this Table, yes ; some of these are certifiable. 


4430. (Chairman.) The. weak-minded. ?—Some of the 
weak-minded. . I donot say they are certifiable now; 
but they are cases of potential insanity. 


4431; (Mr. Dickinson.):They have not been certified ? 
+No, I mean to say they are not all simple cases of weak- 
mindedness ;*» they are case3 of partial insanity. I think 
i explained that. = 


' 4432. But still they have not been certified ?—No. 


_ 4433. If they had been in the ordinary common par- 
lance “ lunatic,” they would have been sent to Broadmoor, 
or somewhere else ?—If they were certified lunatic, they 
would remain with us, but would go to the lunatic wing. 
We have a lunatic wing. But there are cases of early 
insanity. In Table II.t,I say, “Cases of probably early 
partially- developed state of insanity, or of defect per- 
- sisting after attack of insanity,” forty out of 100. Those 
are cases of potential insanity. 


4434, But not sufficiently potential for you to certify 
them now ?—No, the early stage of insanity, as we see it in 


~ * Vide p. 248 (Table IV.). 
ot Vide p.-2477. 
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prisons, is a very very long one—sometimes for years 
showing fleeting hallucinations. 


4435. (Dr. Dunlop.),On the day of discharge when 
the care and treatment of Parkhurst is at an end, when 
they are turned loose in the world, they require care 
and treatment.?—Yes, and they would be certified. 
There are a certain number who will be certified before 
discharge. 


4436. There are many of them who are quite insane, 
and unfit to leave, but who do not require certification, 
because they are well dealt with where they are ?-—Yes, 
they are better dealt with where they are than if they 
were certified, many of them. Many of them could be 
certified if it were.considered necessary 5 it is notstretched 
too tight... 


° 4437. (Mr: Dickinson.) Would you certify them, and 
turn them out’ loose’ again ?—If they are ‘certified, they 
are not turned out, except to a county asylum. 


4438. You said ‘just’ now that several prisoners on 
discharge, would be immediately certifiable ?+No, before 
discharge. 

4439.°(Dr. Dunlop.) The necessity for certifying would 
come! in at.the time of discharge..-At present they are 
being efficiently cared for 7—Yes. 


4440. If they were merely putat the back of ae prison 
door, they, would not be sufficiently cared for, and there- 
fore they require a certificate ?—Four months before 
the date of license the question arises whether the person 
is likely to be fit to be discharged on license, If it is a 
case of early insanity, that is taken as necessitating 
his loss of a license, and his remaining to the end of his 
sentence. If he appears to be better where he is, amongst 
the weak-minded, he is not necessarily certified im- 
mediately, but before the expiration of his sentence he 
is certified, and removed to the lunatic wing, so that on 
the expiration of his sentence he can be removed to the 
asylum of his county or borough. No case of actual 
insanity is ever allowed to go out of prison uncertified. 
The cases which are allowed to go out, both on license, 
and at the expiration of a sentence, are those who are 
weak-minded, not insane—weak -minded, not dangerous, 
but a menace to society. when they get. out as rezards 
the committal of petty crimes. 

4441. (Dr. Donkin.) I should like to say, in case A oa 
may be any misunderstanding on this point that the 
lunatic. wing in Parkhurst of which Dr. Treadwell speaks 
is now occupied, and will be for some little time 
occupied, by convicts who are certified as insane 
during their sentence, because there is not room for them 
at Broadmoor. I should like this to be clearly understood. 


4442, (Mr. Byrne.) Would you tell us how many of 
your weak-minded convicts are even in a slight degree 
epileptic, roughly speaking ?—There are six weak-minded 
epileptics in the prison out of twenty. We have twenty 
epileptics at present, of which six are weak- minded, and 
one is insane. 


4443. But how many show nervous and muscular 


- involuntary movements to.any marked degree ?—Only 


the insane one, I think. 


J. H. Parker WILtson, Hsq., F.R.G.S., called; and Examined. 


4444. (The Chairman.) You are medical officer of 
Pentonville Prison. Would you tell us how long you 
have been medical officer 7—I have been thirty-five years 
in the prison service. 


4445, You have had very wide experience ?—Yes, 


4446. You have been so good as to put in a statement 
of your evidence. Are you willing we should put it on 
our notes ?—Yes. 


‘ABSTRACT oF EvIDENCE TO BE OFFERED BY J. H. 
~ParKkEeR Witson, Esqa., F.R.C.S., ° H.M. «Prison, 
PENTONVILLE. aaa 


The only matters upon which I might venture to offer 
any evidence are in connection with the feeble-minded 
amongst the criminal classes. 

My experience extends to thirty-five years, during 
which time I have had intimate relationship with all 


branches of the prison service, more especially with the 
lunatics and weak-minded who were treated in my early 
career at Millbank Prison, where I served four years, 
from 1869-72, and afterwards at Woking Invalid Priscn 
for six years. During the last eight years I have been 
at Pentonville Prison, which receives prisoners from all 
the Metropolitan police courts north of the Thames. 
The daily average number of receptions this year being 
sixty-one. 


Onan average about 100 prisoners a year are so far 
mentally affected as to be quite unfit for prison discipline 
They are the very extreme cases, and mostly drift to 
asylums. Then over and above these there is a con- 
siderable proportion—not less than 20 per cent. of 
the whole—who show signs of mental inefficiency. This 
ratio would be very much larger if we limited_our views 
to the really criminal and parasitic (tramp) classes, and 
left out’ of account the large contingent of cases of casual 
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drunkenness in skilled and intelligent artizans who are 
not to be regarded as criminals in any proper sense of the 
word. 


At the request of Dr. Donkin, I am taking special note 
of the mental level of the prisoners during the present 
month and I find up to the present that the proportion 
of feeble-minded amongst these cases works out at present 
at 18 per cent., which approximates very closely to the 
general estimate given above. 


“ Of course in gauging mental capacity after this rough 
fashion, and still more in assigning supposed deficiencies 
to a congenital inferiority of organisation, one is giving 
merely an arbitrary judgment. 


A more assured opinion can be offered when instead 
of the adult we consider the juvenile criminal in whom 
it is easier to distinguish between the effects of bad sur- 
roundings and the result of congenital defects. 


On referring to my notes, I find that from October 
Ist, 1903, to September 30th, 1904, there were admitted 
to our prison 389 juvenile offenders. of whom 26 could 
neither read nor write, 328 only averaged the second 
standard, while only 35 were able to read and write well. 


This very low standard speaks for itself, and I think I 
may safely assign 40 per cent. to be feeble-minded. 


The feeble-minded adult, who is generally an off-shoot 
from the defective juvenile, becomes in nearly all cases 
the habitual criminal, and I shall be able to give a list 
of criminal families whom I have known to have started 


‘their career as boy criminals. 


The evidence which I propose to give relates more 
especially to the criminal classes, commencing from the 
time when they start their criminal career as juveniles. 


Large numbers of these boys pass through here annu- 
ally and from circumstances of their bringing up and 
surroundings make up a large percentage of the feeble- 
minded. From a rough estimate taken of those who 
passed through here during one twelvemonth, and as the 
result of a consultation with our chaplain and school- 
masters we came to the conclusion that at least 40 per 
cent. were feeble-minded. The circumstances which 
send them to prison and the wisdom of sending them 
through police courts, and to establishments of this kind 
are well worthy of consideration, as a large number of 
them drift into the ranks of the habitual criminal, ‘a 
result which might be avoided if some steps were taken in 
the beginning of their criminal career. 


As illustrative of how these cases are apt to drift, and 
how whole families of them go to form the criminal popu- 
lation, I will quote one of many instances. A lad who 
does not now look more than fourteen years old has elready 
served three terms of imprisonment at Pentonville prison, 
his father has been here twice, and his mother has been 
sentenced as a drunkard. Of his brothers, one has done 
two years at Maidstone, another one year at Wormwood 
Scrubbs, and the third is in a reformatory. - The girls (his 
sisters) are mere children. ; 


The difficulty of benefiting this class of boy was par- 
ticularly demonstrated in this case. I brought him speci- 
ally to the notice of the chaplain, and he procured 
work for him on discharge which would have enabled 
him to earn 10s. a week, but the parents intervened and 
would not allow him to go , as it took him from home. 


These feeble-minded juveniles on reaching adult ages 
usually develop into habitual criminals. I have made this 
a subject of special study, and am acquainted with whole 
families of professional criminals, various members of 
which I have known as juveniles, and who were undoubt- 
edly of very feeble mental calibre when they commenced 
their downward career. 


: This family tree which I submit for your examination 
is a good example of what I refer to. 


I also enclose six cases of weak-minded criminals and 
vagrants as illustrative of the different mental deteriora- 
tion from which they may suffer. 


In fact there is a considerable proportion of prisoners 
who show signs of mental inefficiency. I have taken 
specal note of this point for some months, and I find that 
the ~atio of these feeble-minded to the total number of 
prisoners reccived works out at about 18 per cent. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE; 


SPECIMEN CASES OF WEAK-MINDED CRIMINALS AND 
VAGRANTS. 


I.—J. B. ; aged 20. First offender, begging. Imbecile 
paresis of right side and athetoid movements of hand and 
foot; speech defective. Symptoms date from attack 
of scarlatina when five years old. Lives with parents ; 
has never done any work ; no idea what he will do after 
parents’ death. Never taught anything except reading 
and writing, and has naturally made little progress in 
either. 


No CrmimaLt TENDENCY—DRIVEN INTO ORIMINAL 
Ouass. 


Il.—A. N.;3 aged 24. First offender, loitering. Of 
very limited intelligence ; “‘ never could learn things”’ 
Presents numerous stigmata of vitiated growth—deformed 
ears, asymmetrical face, etc. Knows nothing of his 
family ; used to be in workhouse ; on leaving it did odd 
jobs in the Upton Park district, and managed to build 
up a little clientéle, doing wood-chopping, step-cleaning, 
etc., and so managed to get erough to keep him in food 
and pay his bed in a doss house. On present occasion 
had not sufficient for latter purpose, and was passing night 
in streets when arrested. Shows no criminal tendencies 
and is keenly sensitive to the disgrace of imprisonment, 
which he fears will tell against him with his patrons. 


ITI.—G. G.; aged 21. Habitual offender, 
larceny, drink. Nothing of note detected in family history, 
As a child was dull and idle ; could not learn at school 
and was ill-treated by masters and boys. Since school 
days has occasionally done odd labouring work, and has 
developed some aptitude for simple carpentry. Does a 
little thieving, and has ambitions in that direction ; 
declares boastfully that he is ‘‘ more knave than fool.” 
Could have been developed by training into a working unit, 


IV.—J. R.; aged 39. Habitual offender—begging, 
refusing workhouse task, incorrigible rogue, petty lar- 
ceny. Third of four children of a drunken mother, who 
died of chronic alcoholic insanity in Banstead Asylum ; 
of the other childien, the eldest is normal, the second 
and fourth are in Karlswood. Prisoner was reputed 
** soft ’’ at school, and was never able to iearn. At twelve 


years of age was sent to industrial school after silly attempt — 


to rob a jeweller’s shop. Much of his life since has been 
passed in prisons and casual wards ; he has occasiona!ly 
had some trivial successes as a thief. Mental condition 
has deteriorated since an episodic attack of insanity three 


years ago (Caterham). ee 


_W.M. starting with criminal intent and culminating 
in an attack of insanity which leaves him still more in- 
efficient. 


V.—J. J.; aged 27. Habitual offender—begging. 
Son of. a clergyman; insane heredity. Received a 
moderate degree of instruction, of which he has re- 
tained very little. Found work as a draper’s assist- 
ant, but was dismissed for irregular habits, and lapsed 
into the vagrant class with occasional attempts at petty 
larceny. Low level of intelligence ; incapacity for con- 
tinued effort; asymmetrical face and deformed ears ; 
irregular facial innervation. Has episodic attacks of 


sexual hypochondria. 
VI.—J. N.; aged 28. Habitual offender—begging and 
petty theft. Dull and idle at school ; with much difficulty — 


learned to read and write after a fashion, but has now 
forgotten. Ran away from home, and was sent to train- 
ing ship. On discharge did a little casual work, and 
made some feeble attempts at thieving, Latterly has 
followed simple vagrant'life. A few years back had an 
episodic attack of acute insanity (Leavesden Asylum). 


A ORIMINAL FAMILY. 


A particularly interesting case of a family of criminal 
defectives is shown in the accompanying genealogical 
tree. (vide page 258, post.). This B—— family I have been 
able to trace through four generations. 


The original stock which first attracted my notice were : 
—F. B., who commenced his criminal career in 1891 ; 
W. B., whose first conviction was in 1893; and a third 
brother, A. B:, convicted in 1895. All these were on the 
verge of the juvenile age at the dates of their first ocn- 


begging. © 
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victions, and were distinctly below the average level 
intellectually and morally. On making further inquiries 
I discovered a sister, L. B., first convicted in 1894. 


- This family I traced back to the grandfather, T. B. 
a travelling photographer, who was convicted several 
times for petty thefts and died in prison. He had two 
sons, A. B., who is a habitual criminal of some years’ 
standing, and J. B., who died some-twelve years ago, and, 
of whom there is no exact information, except that he 
married a woman of the lowest class, known to the police 
to be an associate of thieves and to have lived for years 
on the dishonesty of her children. Her second husband, 
T. F., is an habitual criminal. By her marriage with 
J. B., this woman had three sons and one daughter 
already referred to as the criminal from whose history I 
started. 


Question. 4446. 


Going back to that generation, we find that F. B. 


married M. C. who is an habitual criminal, as is also her 


brother J.C. This woman, Mrs. F. B. (or M. C.), has five 
children, all of them said to be delicate, and mostly born 
in prison. They practically live in the workhouse, where 
they are at present, as F. B. is doing five years and the 
mother is living in the country with another man. 


The sister L. B., an habitual criminal, who has recently 
been sentenced to three years’ penal servitude, married 
H. W. also an habitual criminal, last sentenced to two 
years’ hard labour at Cardiff. 


Of the other two brothers, W. B. is now serving ten 
years’ penal servitude, and A. B. has just been released 
from Pentonville. 





ADDENDUM (May 26th, 1905). 


The number of prisoners received here during the 
past twelve months—I mean those who actually passed 
through my hands to be classed for labour—was 18,375 ; 
of these approximately 5,615 received sentences for 
drunkenness, as shown in detail herewith :— 
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Carefully going through this list, I find that there 
are about eighty of the number that I can recollect in- 
dividually as being inebriates in the sense that I apply 
that term—that is, those who are menial alcoholics, as 
distinguished from the convivial drunkard who may be 
locked up for this offence many times during the year, 
but who only drinks because it is a pledge of conviviality, 
and who would not go out of the way to take a stimulant 
unless under pressure from a boon companion. 


The “mental alcoholic” is either hereditary or ac- 
quired, and are those who, I think, ought to be treated 
under the strictest surveillance, with the power of re- 
admitting them for treatment immediately any indication 
of recurrence appears. 


The question of suicide was referred to, and my reply 
meant that they were not sent here as “attempts at 
suicide”; but on going into the history of these cases it 
is very frequently found that they have made one or 
more attempts. either by drowning, cut throat or 
hanging. 
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4447, (Mr. Dickinson.) In your third paragraph you 
say op an average about 100 prisoners a year are so far 
mentally affected as to be quite unfit for prison discipline. 
‘That is 100 prisoners upon what number of prisoners 7?— 
Our daily average number is about 1,100; our numbers 
this year have been about 18,375. 


4448. Of that 1,100 who are in the prisons 100 are 
feeble-minded ?—No, not at one time. 


4449. It is not 100 upon the admissions ?—Yes, on 
the admissions. 


4450. At any one time in your prison there are 100 ?— 
No. 

4451. Do you not pass on your feeble-minded prisoners 
to Parkhurst ?—No, oursis a local prison, we have nothing 
to do with convicts ; we take short sentences from three 
days up to two years, 

4452. Then your 18 per cent. which is in your next 
table is 18 per cent. on what ?—On the whole pop- 
ulation. 

4453. That is the 100 out of the 1,100 ?—No, the 
whole population for a year. 

4454, That means admissions ?—Yes. 

4455. With regard to the figures in the second para- 
graph of the second column, you come to the conclusion 
that at least 40 per cent. are feeble-minded ?—That is 
taking the juveniles. 

4456. I do not quite follow that. 40 per cent. of 
what number—of the boys ?—Yes, our boys this year 
have been over 500. 

4457. Of that number 40 per cent. or about 200, are 
feeble-minded ?—Yes, quite. 

4458. Are those boys who come for short sentences ?— 
Yes, all of them, quite short sentences. 

4459. Have you any means of protecting them after 
they leave the prison ?—No, I have not any; they are 
handed over to missionaries or whoever may take the 
philanthropic charge of these cases. All juveniles pass 
through the missionaries, or rather, the Discharged 
Prisoners Aid Society. — 

4460. Suppose a boy comes to you and you find out 
that he is distinctly feeble-minded ; he is in prison for 
a month, say ; at the end of that month he goes out; 
is any intimation given to anybody that that boy is 
defective in intellect ?—No. 

4461. At the next conviction there is no evidence 
brought before the magistrate ?—Not in the case of the 
juveniles, 

4462. In whose case would it be ?—In the case of the 
adults, 

4463. In what way is that done ?—I have a form by 
means of which I communicate to the police that this 
man is feeble-minded, or epileptic, or whatever it is, 

4464, What use is made of that ?—I do not know. 


4465. The police have the information ?—Yes, it 
goes to the magistrate. 


4466. In every case ?—Yes. 
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4467. Why does it not in regard to children ?—Theyare J, H. Parker 


handed over to their parents. All the juveniles who come 
in are handed directly over to their parents. They 
are not discharged with the ordinary prisoners. The 
ordinary prisoners leave the prison at half-past eight or 
nine, but all the juveniles are kept back till half-past ten 
or eleven until the fathers come and claim them. 

4468. I do not see why the police should not be com- 
municated with ?—That is the reason why I have never 
done it, because they are handed over to their own 
parents who ought to be the proper people to look after 
them. 

4469. The ordinary adult people you look upon as 
being looked after by the police ?—I take it that if you 
hand a boy directly to his parents, they are the people 
responsible ; therefore, it is not for me to interfere with 
them. 

4470. I suppose you have these boys coming over and 
over again ?—Yes; the number of juvenile prisoners 
admitted last year up to 3lst March was 513. The 
previous convictions were as follows: seventy-two with 
one previous conviction; sixteen with two previous 
convictions ; eight with three previous convictions ; 
five with four previous convictions; one with five 
previous convictions; one with six previous convictions, 
and one with nine previous convictions. 


4471. What is the greatest age of those ?—Take them 
at sixteen; that is the age which we call a juvenile, 
but I go astage further than that myself. I take it as a 
question of development ; I mean to say if a boy is not 
developed up to puberty, I take him as a juvenile. 
Some boys may be eighteen and not developed up to 
fifteen or sixteen. 


4472. With all these boys, although they have been 
punished half a dozen times, the magistrate has no in- 
formation about them when he convicts them a second 
time ?—Not to my knowledge. 


4473. Would there be any difficulty in the police 
having that information ?—No, not in the least; that 
is the only reason why it is not done, because they are 
handed over to their parents direct, who, I take it, ought 
to be responsible for them. 


4474. In your prison is any difference made in the 
treatment of these feeble-minded ?—Yes. 

4475. What difference ?—We keep them under our own 
immediate supervision. I have a separate place pro- 
vided for them—a separate wing. 

4476. Do you give them special work ?—Yes. 


4477. And in the same way as we have just heard 
they do at Parkhurst ?—Yes, I protect them as much as 
I can. There is another point; that is, the question of 
the education of these 513 boys. It goes greatly towards 
the mental capacity. The schoolmaster makes 506 boys 
instead of 513. That is due to the fact that the other 
seven boys did not pass through his hands. Twenty-four 
Three hundred and 
fifty-one had only reached the fourth standard. A 
hundred and thirty-one had reached between the fifth 
and seventh standards, and none of them had reached 
the ex-seventh. 
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4478, Can you tell us whether those who had had so 
little education were treated amongst the feeble-minded ? 
I am not sure. I cannot specify them; there is so much 
passes through my hands I cannot possibly put everything 
down. 

4479, Does your schoolmaster try and give them 
special education ?7—Yes, there is a special school every 
day. 

4480. There is a special school for these boys ?—For 
the 500. 

4481. I mean the feeble-minded ones ?—They all school 
together. 

4482. There is no time to educate the feeble-minded in 
a special school ?—No, the boys are treated differently 
to the ordinary prisoners; they are set apart, and they 
have physical drill and special treatment. 


4483, If there are 200 of the 500 who are feeble-minded 
they would get very little profit from the education ?— 
That lies with the schoolmaster. 


4484. You do not treat them differently ?—The 
juveniles are treated altogether differently from the 
adults. If a boy is so feeble-minded that he would 
come under me, I should put him in an hospital, but I 
like to keep them together as much as I can, because I 
think the effect of the teaching from the schoolmaster, 
and the effect of the chaplain, does so much more good 
and separates them; it is better than mixing with the 
ordinary prisoners. 

4485. Although you differentiate feeble-minded adults 
from the ordinary adults, you do not attempt to differ- 
entiate feeble-minded children ?—I do not classify them, 
I think they are better as they are. The adult is a very 
different thing, he gets into prison discipline, and is under 
different management, and different treatment. 


4486. (Dr. Donkin.) Do you wish to add anything 
to this interesting diagram. It is very significant— 
this tree * ?—-What I wanted to point out is the ultimate 
condition of the children, The result of the marriage of F. B. 
and M. C. is that there are five children, who are’ all 
drifting into the workhouse, and must undoubtedly rank 
amongst the feeble-minded. The whole of this family 
do really come under the feeble-minded class—the four 
brothers. 

4487. (Mr. Dickinson.) All habitual criminals ?—All 
but one—the youngest A.B. 


_ 4488. You do not say he is feeble-minded ?—No; he 
1s In my report. 

4489. (Dr. Donkin.) [know that it is impossible, although 
your experience is so large, to have it tabulated, but have you 
any opinion as to whether the feeble-mindedness, as such, 
is often directly inherited ?—Undoubtedly. I was going 
to say in every case I have seen it is hereditary as far as 
I have been able to trace. 


- 4490. You have taken much interest in this matter — 
es. 


4491. In a great many cases you have been able to’ 


trace it ?—Yes. 

4492. (Mr, Byrne.) About the boys of whom you were 
speaking, you have them for a very short time ?—We 
very seldom keep a boy for over six months. 

__ 4493, Very seldom indeed ? Generally for short terms 
like three days ?—Yes, I have all their sentences here if 
you would like to see them. 

4494. It will be quite sufficient in general terms. In 
general you do not have the boys long enough to start 
any system of education. It would be quite out of place 
when the boys are in and-out ?—Yes, there are seven- 
teen boys sentenced to a month, twenty to six weeks, one 
to eight months, twenty-seven to two months fifty to 
three months, three to four months, one to seven months, 


4495, That is including boys up to sixteen ?—These 
are juveniles I am speaking of, 


4496. Juveniles up to sixteen ?—Yes, 


s 4497. You report their reception to the Home Office ?— 
es. 


4498, Up 
juveniles. 

oa 19. As regards the drunkard§ who come into Penton- 
ville, I suppose you have the habitual drunkard ?—Yes. 


* Vide p, 258, 


+o what age ?—Nominally sixteen we call 
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4500. And very many feeble-minded amongst. the 
habitual drunkards ?—Yes, a great numbers 


4501. Have you formulated the proportion ?—No, 
in one year we made out a number of drunkards, and 
we found that out of the population of 13,000, one-third 
were convicted of drunkenness. 


4502. Out of the prison poputation ?—No, out of that 
year. We received 13,000 prisoners, and over 4,000 were 
sentenced for drunkenness. 


4503. Has the working of the Inebriate Acts made 
any marked difference in your receptions ?—No, not yet. 


4504. Not even of habitual drunkards ?—No. 


4505. There are just as many habitual drunkards coming 
to you now ?—I believe there are more, 


4506. I mean feeble-minded habitua. drunkards ?— 
I have had several of them back as soon as they were dis- 
charged ; it is a very difficult social problem to work out. 


4507. What do you think of the system of the Incbri- 
ates Acts, do you think it is a good system ?—I think 
it is a very good system if it is carried out thoroughly. 
but it has to be carried out to such an enormous extent. 
There is no limit to when a man will break down: You 
may sentence him to three years, and the very day he 
gets out he gets drunk again. I can give you at the present 
time two or three of them. hella 


4508. Still, I presume, notwithstanding the cases of 
ill-success you think prolonged treatment is the way to 
deal with it ?—Yes. 


4509. In the case of those who are obviously feeble- 
minded, would you go so far as to recommend their practi- 
cally permanent detention ?—Yes. . 


4510. And that they should be made to earn their own 
living as much as possible and be kept out of mischief 
and from being a nuisance and expense to society ?—Yes. 


4511. You speak of the casual drunkenness of skilled 
and intelligent artisans. I suppose that refers to a weekly 
or fortnightly bout of an otherwise sensible hard-working 
man ?—Yes. 


4512. That has nothing to do with the habitual drunken- 
ness ?—No. 


4513. Or with feeble-mindedness either ?—No. 


4514. Do you think a man ought to be punished severely 
for making himself a burden to the community by having 
a bout once a week or once a fortnight ?—No. I think 
the habitual drunkard is the one we ought to deal with. 


4515. Not the one who does it six or seven times a year? 
—No. ' 

4516. You think a small fine or punishment is suffi- 
cient ?—I do. It makes no difference to the State. If 
you come to an assault, it makes a difference, You are 
speaking of the ordinary “‘ drunk ** who does not com- 
mit an assault. 


4517. You do not get many ordinary “ drunks,”* it 1s 
always “‘ drunk and disorderly ’? ?—We get lots of ordi- 
nary “ drunks.”* 


4518. Does the Act of 1902 make much difference ?— 
No; it did for a time, for the first month or six weeks, 
when all these “ drunks”? did not quite know what was 
going to happen to them. It was astonishing what a 
reform took place. It is an absolute fact. Then they 
began to feel their way and they gradually crept on until 
they found that the Black List was not worth anything. 

4519. You think there will not be much chance of show- 
ing a reduction in the list of convictions for drunkenness 
until the habitual drunkards are universally dealt with ? 
—I am certain. 

4520. There are about 1,000 of them under control 
now. Do you think that is a mere drop in the ocean ?— 


_—I do. 


4521. You could provide 1,000 more, could you ?—No, 
I do not think I could go as far as that—not habituals. 
I could go a good way towards it. 

4522. (Mr. Burden.) In answer to Mr. Byrne, you told 
us just now that out of 13,000 persons passing through 
the prison, about one-third were habituai drunkards ?— 
No, were convicted for drunkenness. 

4523. Could you tell me very roughly how many or 
those would be convicted more than three times in the 
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course of twelve months 7—No, I could not with any- 
thing like accuracy, but I should think three quarters of 
them. I would gladly get it out for you if you like if 
you want an absolute idea. 


4524. I only want it quite roughly at the moment, 
ou think about three-quarters, or at all events, half ? 


—More than half, certainly. 


4525. More than half would have had three or more 
convictions in the course of twelve months ?—Yes. 


4526. I think you said just now that there were more 
convictions now for drunkenness than there were before 
the Inebriate Acts came into operation ?-—Yes. 


4527. Does that apply to men or to men and women ? 
—lI have nothing to do with women. 
4528. It applies to men only ?—Yes. 


4529. Perhaps it is not surprising there is no great 
difference to the inebriate population at Pentonville, as 


there is no provision for male inebriates at present ?—No. . 


4530. And not a very large number are sent from 
the London Courts ?—They do not come before me. 
I do not know how many have been sent. They do not 
pass through me to the Inebriates home, they generally 
pass now from the court; in fact I have only had one 
pass through me to the inebriates’ home. 


4531. Perhaps there have beer twerty sentences 
during the last four months; otherwise do you think 
100 would cover the number sent ?—I could not say, 
they do not pass through me, they pass either through 
Brixton before they are convicted or they are sent from 
the court. : 


4532. Are many of these habitual drunkards feeble- 
minded ?—Very much so. 


4533. Do you think the habitual drunkenness is 
the cause of the feeble-mindedness or the feeble-minded- 
ness the cause. of the habitual drunkenness ?—I think 
they are feeble-minded initially. 


4534. So that the drunkenness is merely evidence of 
their weak-mindedness ?—Yes, I think that follows as 
a natural course. 


4535. Are there many persons committed to your 
prison for attempted suicide ?—No, not many 


4536. What happens to a man attempting suicide ?— 
I put him under observation in a medical ward. 


4537. What would the police magistrate do with 
him, would he remand him to prison and send him to 
Brixton ?—If he is sent to Brixton, he is only there on 
remand ; if he is convicted, he comes to me. 


4538. The fact of your keeping so few there, means 
very few would be committed ?—Yes, I only get a certain 
proportion of them. 


4539. And that is a very small number ?—Yes, 


4540. What would you suggest to do with those persons 
who attempt to commit suicide—the feeble-minded ?— 
I think they ought to be under some supervision —under 
restraint really. 


4541. You do not think short sertences of imprison 
ment are any good ?—Not a bit. 


4542. Would you like to see some other means ?—Yes 


4543. With the possibility of a longer sentence;?—Yes, 
under supervision. 


4544. Have you formed any opinion as to what kind 
of institution should be called into existence for such 
persons ?—I should think a labour colony where they 
could not escape. The difficulty that I can see with 
the labour colony question is the question of restraint, 
how much power you have in restraining these men 
without letting them escape. In the labour colony 
in Belgium they can do as they like, if they want to/go 
they can go, and there is no fuss, but it would not do 
with our people. 

4545. There would have to be sufficient means, either 
by means of walls or something else to keep them -?— 


Yes, I have an interesting case which points that out now. 


A man met with an accident some time ago, and got 
concussion of the brain; this was followed by drunkenness ; 
he got very intemperate, and he cut his own throat; he 
was taken to the hospital, cured, and directly he got out 
he got drunk again, and tried to murder his wife. For 
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that he came to me for a term of imprisonment. I 
sent him out, and reported him to the police as being a 
weak-minded drunkard. He had not been out very long 
and he camein the other day. He had tried to murder his 
wife, and cut his own throat as well. These are the difficult 
cases I have to deal with. I cannot certify him, I can only 
keep on sending him out. 


4546. Do you think that what is necessary for such a case 
as that is a place of safe detention, where they can keep 
him for a lengthy period ?—Yes, there is nothing else for 
him ; when he goes out again, he will either murder his 
wife or cut his own throat. 


4547. Such a man should be sent to.a colony for an 
indefinite sentence ?—Yes, he is only one of a type. 


4548. (Dr. Dunlop.) You speak of about 20 per cent. of 
all admissions as being deficient. Those are the mildest 
cases ?—Yes, they are the feeble-minded, not weak- 
minded or imbeciles. 


4549. How many weak-minded of that 20 per cent? 
Of all the admissions how many would you put into 
your weak-minded class ?—I should not like to say. I 
look upon a weak-minded man as very near a lunatic. 
This question of feeble-mindedness is a grade above 
everything, it is above lunatics, it is above weak-minded, 
it is above your imbecile, it is above your idiot; he is 
one degree better than any of them. 


4550. Putting the question another way, how many 
persons per annum would you pick out of your prison 
as requiring State care, to be put into a suitable institu- 
tion and treated on account of their mental deficiency ? 
—I should think about 150 or 200. 


4551. In the course of the year ?—Hasily. 


4552. What size of institution would be necessary to 
hold them if the recruiting was at that rate 7—My idea 
of the institution you want is one where you must have 
classification ; the whole success lies in classification. It 
is no good because I have 200 men, and I say they are 
so and so, to go and see them a'l together. The whole thing 
hangs on the question of treating each class of case indi- 
vidually. 


4553. But can you give us any idea of the collective 
number of them? Most of these cases in London, at 
least a large number of the neglected weak-minded 
people, find their way into Pentonville Prison, do they 
not ?7—I think nearly all of them. 


4554. We have ample evidence that there is a large 
number of them ?—Yes. 


4555. You estimate that there are 150 to 200 a year 
which require treatment and care on account of mental 
unsoundness ?—Yes. 


4556. Have you ever thought what size of institu- 
tion it would take to hold these people. ?—No. 


4557. You would not go on recruiting at the rate 
of 150 or 200 a year ?—No, you would get to an end 
ultimately. 


4558. After the present habituals are removed there 
would be still, say, 150 cropping up; accidental cases ? 
—Yes. 

4559. The standing orders of the prison lay down 
two modes of dealing with weak-minded persons at 
the end of their sentence, one is by certification within 
eight days of the termination of the sentence, the other 
is by this report to the police ?—Yes. 


4560. Would you tell me how many persons you 
have certified 7?—Forty-seven to the police. 


4561. How many as insane ?—Three. 


4562. Do you think the forty-seven covers the worst 
cases, the most apparent ?—i am sure. 


4563. There are still 100 or 150 not reported ?—They 
would come under the feeble-minded class. 


4564. It is the number requiring special care I was 
trying to get hold of. If we read in the annual report 
of the Prison Commissioners that so many are reported 
to the police (I do not know whether that occurs), we 
can take it that that is a smaller number than the number 
actually requiring care and treatment ?—Undcubtedly. 


4565. (Chairman.) Have you anything you wish to add? 
—No, my lord. 
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FIFTEENTH DAY, 


Monday, 17th April, 1905. 


PRESENT. 


The Right Hon. The Earu of Rapnor (in the Chair). 


W. B. Byrne, Esq., C.B. 

G. E. H. Hosnovsez, Esq., M.B. 
FREDERICK NEEDHAM, Esq., M.D. 
H. D. Greene, Esq., K.C., M.B. 
The Rev. H. N. BURDEN. 


W. H. Dickinson, Esq. 
| C. S. Locu, Esq., D.C.L. 
H. B. Donkin, Esq., M.D. 
| JAMES CRAWFORD DuNLOP, Esq., M.D. 


Hartiey B. N. Mornersoie, Esq. M.A.,LL.M. (Secretary). 
u. A. H. Jay, Esq. M.A., LL.B. (Assistant Secretary). 


Sir Joun Barry TuKsz, M.P., M.D., F.R.C.P. (Ed.), F.R.S.E., called ; and Examined. 


4566. (Chairman.) You have had considerable ex- 
» perience as a physician in lunacy cases ?—Yes, all my 
> life pretty well. 

4567. You are also a Member of Parliament ?—Yes. 


4568. You have been good enough to send us a state- 
ment of the evidence you propose to give. Would you 
be willing that we should put that on our notes as part of 
our evidence ?—Certainly. 

4569. Is there anything you wish to alter or add to it ? 
—Only a few printer’s errors: 


STATEMENT SENT IN BY SiR JOHN Batty Tuxkez, M.P., 
M.D., F.R.C.P. (Ep.), F.R.S.E., VisttInc PHysician 
to SauGHTON Hatt PrivaTE Asy~tumM, Morison 
LecTuRER on Insanity, R.C.P. (Ep.), AND ON 
Menta Diseasz, R.C.S. (Ep.), Ete., Ere. 


Under the Lunacy Act 1890 “ Lunatic ’’ means an idiot 
or person of unsound mind. 

“Person of unsound mind ”’ is the better term ; it is 
unqualified and includes all of unsound mind whether the 
unsoundness is congenital or acquired. It includes all 
forms of mental defect and feebleness. 

The essentials of the certificates under Form 8 of the 
2nd schedule are:—Ist, evidence of unsound mind ob- 
served by certifier ; 2nd, evidence founded on observa- 
tion of others; 3rd, statement of belief that the case re- 
quires care and treatment. The unsoundness of mind 
may consist of idiocy, or of acquired insanity. The de- 
grees of idiocy may range between absolute fatuity and 
mere feeblemindedness. It may show itself by absence of 
or deficiency of the moral sense. The degrees of acquired 
insanity may range between the most acute forms of 
mania or melancholia, and feeble-mindedness. This 
feebleemindedness is generally the terminative stage of 
acute insanity and often simulates idiocy. 

A manifest case of insanity may not require certification 
because it may be under due care and attention, and 
its circumstances may not demand asylum treatment. On 
the other hand, a very much milder case may demand 
asylum treatment because it is so situated as not to be 
able to obtain care and treatment. The mildest insanity, 
mere feeble-mindedness, may justify certification because 
the afflicted person is not being properly cared for, e.g., 
young weak-minded girls, who obviously should be pro- 
tected. 

Section 28 (2) “A reception order shall not be made 
upon a certificate founded only upon facts communi- 
cated by others.” This provision may in rare instances 
create difficulty in the certification of a congenitally 
weak-minded person, or in cases of apparently mild 
insanity, or in the case of mild dementia, .e., 
feeble-mindedness following on an acquired insanity. 
In such cases one must depend to a considerable extent 
for the purpose of certification on facts stated by others. 
For instance, a patient may state to the physician that 
he does not feel well, sleeps badly, feels depressed and 
does not care for food, symptoms/which are not confined 
to insane persons, and may (in fact do) exist within the 
limits of sanity ; but if the physician is informed on good 
evidence that the patient has attempted suicide the 


night before, he is justified in accepting the evidence he 
has personally observed as indicating insanity. In cases 


of epilepsy this principle has occasionally to be acted 
on. The absence of the grosser symptoms of insanity 


at the time of examination or during a short period of 


observation is not sufficient to warrant an opinion that 
a case of lunacy is not certifiable. 


Section 8 (1). I regard the whole of this section as 


ridiculous and redundant. 

Section 8 is open to the objection that the deliberate 
decision of two medical men and that of the justice 
granting the order is submitted to a person who must 
almost necessarily be ignorant of mental disease. The 
Scottish plan is preferable: the lunatic sends a request 
to the Lunacy Commissioners, who may, if they think fit, 
send two independent medical men to visit and report 
on the case, On this report the commissioners base 
their action. 

Section 24 and Form 10 of second schedule: “‘Is a 
lunatic and a proper person to be allowed to remain in 
the workhouse,” ete. This is a different certificate than 
Form 8, it implies necessity for care and treatment (See 
Form of justice’s order), and contains an opinion to the 
effect that the accommodation of the workhouse is suffi- 
cient for the proper treatment of the lunatic. Its 
application is thus not so wide as that of form 8. It is 
inclusive and rightly so. 

Section 116 (d). ‘‘ That such person through mental 
infirmity arising from disease or age is incapable of manag- 
ing his own affairs’’; such certificate is more limited than 
Form 8; it implies unsoundness of mind and in addition 
requires that the unsoundness of mind must be the 
result of disease or age. 
requiring care and treatment are certifiable under Form 
8, but are not included in this definition unless “ Disease ”” 
is interpreted in a very wide sense. In the event of Col- 
onies for the weak-minded being established it might on 
the whole be more convenient to issue a special schedule. 


4570. (Dr. Dunlop.) Let us go through the form of 
You will be able to tell me a little about 
Then the 
certificate goes on: I am a person registered under the 
Medical Act and on such and such a day examined so 


certificate. 
it. The heading is of no great importance. 


and so and came to the conclusion that he is—the certifier 


is given a choice of terms—idiot, lunatic or person of 


unsound mind ?—Yes. 


4571. Which of the three terms is the most compre- 


hensive ?—‘“* Of unsound mind 2? of course. 


4572. Is not the term “lunatic”? equally compre- 
hensive ?—For all time there has been a recognised 
‘division between 
earliest ages in medicine—one implying acquired insanity, 
and the other being congenital insanity. 


4573. But the term “lunatic?: ?—Has_ technically 


come to comprise all. 
4574, Idiots and all persons of unsound mind ?—Yes.. 
4578 That term “lunatic? is not limited by what. 


produces the unsoundness of mind in any way, nor the 
degree of the unseundness 7—No. 


Some feeble-minded persons 


lunatic’? and ‘“ idiot 2’—from the 


a -— 
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4576. Whether the insanity is produced by age, acci- 
dent, or disease, it is equally lunacy ?—They all come 
under the same category. 


4577. And whether the unsoundness is great or small, 
severe or slight, it is still unsoundness and therefore 
lunacy ?—Yes. 


_ 4578. So it is a very simple thing for the certifier 
to state that a person is of unsound mind ?—Yes, 


4579. And that means that he is a lunatic ?—Yes. 


4580. With the very mildest lunacy there should 
be no difficulty in stating it ?—No. 

4581. The second clause, “a proper person to be 
_taken charge of and detained under care and treatment 2? 
is a very essential clause, is it not, ?—Undoubtedly. 


4582. Will you tell us why ?--Mainly because there 
are cases who by their environment, however insane 
they may be, do not require asylum treatment. A 
rich man, for instance, may show marked evidence of 
insanity, yet, from his surroundings in his own house, 
proper care, medical attendance and everything of the 
kind, there is no necessity for his being sent to an asylum. 


4583. But with a poor person it is different ?—It 
changes the position materially ; the poor person cannot 
have the surroundings of the rich one. 


4584. If, in addition to unsoundness of mind we find 
a history of repeated crime or repeated oftences, or re- 
peated, neglect, surely that history by icself is sufficient 
to determine the necessity for care and treatment, is it 
not ?—I do not think so under the working principle of 
the Acts. Jf would not be sufficient, unless you could 
produce evidence of insanity observed by yourself. 


4585. I assume that having observed slight unsound- 
ness of mind, a history of vagrancy, or a history of offences, 
would be sufficienc to establish the necessity of the second 
clause here—the necessity of care and treatment ?— 
Yes, I think it would. 


4586. Follow the certificate on from there. “I have 
formed this conclusion on the following grounds, namely 
facts observed by myself and facts observed by others.” 
The one requisite, I understand, is that there must be 
some facts under personal observation ?—Yes. 


4587. Is there any necessity for those facts indicating 
a complete clinical picture of insanity, or is there not ? 
To put it in another form, would very slight facts showing 
unsoundness of mind, combined with a strong history of 
insanity communicated by others be sufficient to justify 
a certificate ?—I think, as I have said, according to the 
working of the Actas at present, you must show some defi- 
nite indication of insanity observed by yourself, but that 
need not be of such an intense nature in the two classes 
of cases. It may not be identicalin the two classes of 
cases we have been speaking of, the rich and the poor. 
If you have a certain amount of direct evidence of insanity 
observed, that could be strengthened by the second 
part, by the facts observed by others, and to such an 
extent as to warrant, in the very large proportion of 
cases, the certificate. 


4588. So that, granted the necessity for care and treat- 
ment and strong history communicated by others, com- 
paratively slight evidence of unsoundness of mind is 
sufficient for a person under personal observation ?—Yes. 


4589. Can you give us any others of the same class ?— 
Epilepsy, of course, is one. 
stupid and heavy, and that is all you notice of him. 
The night before he may have had an epileptic fit, and 
been extremely violent before and after the fit—danger- 
ously violent. 


4590. An epileptic with a period of insanity following 
the fits is a certifiable lunatic in most cases, is he not ?— 
Yes, necessarily so for the safety of the public, because 
he is often dangerous. : 


4591. I will put a few cases we have had given here in 
evidence, to give us your opinion whether such cases 
are certifiable, or not ? Here is one: ‘“‘ Aged thirty-one ; 
practically no education, only passed first standard ; 
facial expression, dull, heavy and unintelligent ; memory 
poor ; all mental faculties seem below the average for 
his class of life; been repeatedly convicted of stealing, 
first convicted when he wis ten years old.”2 Would you 
call that a certifiable case ?—Yes. 


You may find a man very , 


Questions 4576 to 4602. 
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4592. Here is another: ‘Boy, aged seventeen ; who 
was considered weak-minded at the trial, but the doctors 
could not say he was insane ; facial expression, imbecile ; 
of very iow intelligence and poor memory; mental 
process is slow, and takes but little interest in anything ; 
revengeful, and shows no signs of remorse ; he has been 


Sir Jahn 
Batty Tuke, 
M.P.,M.D.,; 

Eee. 

(Ed.), 


twice ecnvicted for killing horses, and a third time caught }7 April 1905. 


in the act of killing a horse.”” Would you say that was a 
certifiable case 7—Yes. I came across a case yesterday 
in Cambridgesnire, a series of cases of that kind, and one 
almost identical to the one you have mentioned, it 
may be the same one, I do not know—a boy of seventeen, 
who was evidently of a low type, and came of a mother 
of weak intellect, and had an aunt also suffering in the 
same way. He was an intelligent boy, generally good, 
and got on pretty well at school, but he developed homi- 
cidal instincts, tried tc kill horses and cats, animals, 
occasionally. The brother of that boy was simply stupid, 
and low, and never passed the second standard, evidently 
of the low type, and he took to stealing. The first boy 
was certified, there was no difficulty in certifying bim. 
He went to an asylum, and has done well. There was a 
great difficulty in getting the second one certified. In 
fact, he never was certified. 


4593. What was the difficulty ?—The difficulty on the 
part of the doctor ; he cculd not get sufficiently strong, 
direct evidence. 

4594. Would you personally have made any difficulty 
in certifying the boy ?—I have not seen the boy. The 
third is a girl of fifteen, sister of the other two boys, su 
silly as not to be able to get a place. She is boarded out, 
but no means have been found possible to get her 
properly educated. Then there were two other cases, 
very much of the same class, that I came across, 


’ 4595, You would describe that class as certifiable 
iunatics ?—Yes. 

4596. Here is another case: ‘‘ Man, aged thirty-one, 
imperfect education, imbecile, of low intelligence, and 
has an amused insane smile whea conversing ; ego'istical 
shows no signs of remorse for crimes ; had an attack of 
transient mental excitement and inscmnia; has been 
twice convicted of arson as well as other offences’ ?—Yes, 
I should have no hesitation about that case. 


4597. That wes given as uncertifiable insanity. Here is 
another case: “Aged twenty-two ; first convicted when 
he was seven years of age; been repeatedly convicted 
for stealing, and other things since ; education imperfect, 
fourth stancard ; is a drunkard ; facial expression, dull 
and unintelligent ; moods variable, sometimes motional 
and tearful, at other times morose and quarrelsome ; 
low intelligence ; poor memory ; little if any moral per- 
ception of the rights of others” ?—-Yes, there is no hesita- 
tion about that. 


4598. Here is another: “Aged fifty-five; in prison for 
stealing clothing; had thirteen convictions for stealing 
and some other convictions in addition; education, 
very imperfect, second standard; suffered from fits 
when young; facial expression, imbecile; poor intelli- 
gence with education of a child; cannot converse upon 
any current topics; takes little interest in anything, 
and is very dulland stupid.’? That is another certifiable 
lunatic ?—Yes, and the type that I have observed in 
every prison in Scotland, and a good many in England 
Tt is quite a common prison type cf the intellectual and 
moral idiot or imbecile. 


4599. These are cases where there can be no difficulty 
in certifying as idiots ?—No. 

4600. I should like to put another one or two out of 
another witness’s statement: ‘ Woman, aged forty, nine 
convictions, the last being one month’s hard labour for 
being drunk, confirmed drunkard, weakminded, but 
not certifiable, always laughing in a silly manner, 
dances when she thinks she is unobserved.” Isshenot a 
certifiable lunatic ?—It is difficult to say unless you 
actually see the person. 


4601. What is the presumption from the short descrip- 
tion we have got ?—The presumption is strongly in favour 
cf unsoundness of mind. 

4602. Here is another : ‘‘ Man of sixty ; got three months’ 
hard labour for begging; has been in a lunatic asylum 
with an attack of alcoholic insanity, not certifiably 
insane now, but exhibits impairment of memory, duiness 
of apprehension with hebetude; speech slow, hesitating 


3 


Questions 4603 to 4621. 
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Sir John and indistinct ; no evidence of delusion or hallucmation” ? to know your interpretation—whether it is more com- | 

Batty Tuke, —Yes; 1 should think it is a case in which presumption prehensive than the ordinary certificate. You will notice , 

M.P.,M.D., is strong that it is to the effect that the lunacy is the result of i 

Le, ot, ° : . 5 ns $ ages 22 : - 2 

a ae 4603. Strong presumption that he is certifiable? Here otraanes tte eae ; “disease ** being interpreted 
AY, ; 


J is another case: ‘Man, one month hard labour for beg- 30 
ssa ‘ging; betrays complete mental vacuity ; remote memory 4618. The addition of the terms disease or age ”* 
17 April 1905. almost nil; recent memory much impaired ; all reactions does not add to the comprehensiveness of the section, 
—— are delayed; is not sufficiently defined to certify as does it ?—No, I do not think so. 
demented ” ?—The opinion is a contradiction of the evi- 4619. In fact, it limits it ?—Yes. 


dence. f : 4620. (Dr. Needham.) Do you think that it would 
4604. Yes, but the evidence is presumably enough }, 4 good thing if the term “lunatic 22 were removed 


to certify ?7—Yes. from the definition ?—Yes. 


4605. Here is another: ‘Male, sixty-one; got six 4621. Would not, “person of unsound mind2 be 


months for being drunk; weakminded; defect due to jim cont} “ hetitive. “tog eeae newer 
senility and alcoholisn ; his memory is weak and his Quite sufiic Fs a - C. verything ? 


reasoning powers feeble ; he is emotionally very unstable, 


subject to outbursts of hypomania, with vague and un- 4622. Would there be much less offensiveness about 
organised delusions of religious and _ persecutory it than about the other terms that are used ?—Quite so. 
tendency ” ?—That is of course a plain sailing case. 4623. You told us that it would not require any very 


4606. That man was sent to prison for six months, Strong facts to be mentioned by the certifying medical 
for safe custody, apparently’; I need not trouble you with man in support of the certificate, but would you be pre- 
any more; these are a fair sample ?—There are a certain pared to advise that a person should be shut up upon 
number of cases one would like to see for oneself. It facts observed only by others and not also upon facts 
is difficult to form an opinion exactly on an A.B. case observed, by the certifier ?—No, I do not think it would 
unless the case is very strongly put. The presumption be expedient, to say the least of it. 
is that in all the cases care should be taken of them. 4624. You think that the certifier ought to be able to 

4607. Section 6, subsection 1 of the Act says: “Upon mention certain facts indicating insanity which he had 
the presentation of the petition the judicial authority observed himself at the time of examination ?—Yes, and 
shall consider the allegations in the petition and statement the difficulty is never great. A man may fail on the first 
of particulars and the evidence of lunacy appearing by ¢casion or the second occasion, but if he applies himself 
the medical certificates, and whether it is necessary for to a case he is sure to come to a determination one way or 
him personally to see and examine the alleged lunatic; the other within two or three visits. 


and if he is satisfied that an order may properly be made, 4625. You are aware, I suppose, that the Select Com- 

etc.” This looks as if it might be interpreted that the mittee of 1877 recommended that certificates should be 
justice of the peace is in the position of criticising the passed upon very slight facts observed by the certifier ?— 
medical man’s opinion ?—When I put down this note [ do not think it would be a wise provision with slight . 
[had not, the Act before me. I would rather that para- facts, ‘ 
graph came out because the mazistrate is only exercising 
the jurisdiction which the sheriff does in Scotland. The 
petition, statement and medical certificate are placed 
before the sheriff in Scotland. It is in the power of the 
sheriff to criticise and refuse that. It is part of the 
“judicial act. 





4626. I mean with facts indicating insanity, but not of ; 
a very strong character ?—I had intended to bring to-day 
some specimens of weak certificates, the first part of 
which was weak, which were justified by the second and 
by subsequent events, but in all the cases which I proposed 
gn 2 to bring and which I will put in, if you like, separately in 

4608. The justice may examine the lunatic personally ? writing, the outcome of which justified the weakness of 
—Yes. it. Ido not think the facts stated as observed by others 

4609. Let us take first one point: whichis the stronger would have been sufficient for the sheriffs to have made 
evidence of insanity to a layman—which a justice of the an order, as we call it, without the second part—without 
peace presumably is—two medical men’s opinions or facts _ the facts observed by others. 


recorded by two medical men ?—I always have he'd» 4627. You areaware, of course, that all these facts which . 
that the commital of a person to an asylum should be aye mentioned in the certificate go before the Lunacy | 


the result of a calm, judicial decision, As I say, it has (Commissioners who have to decide whether they are 
worked very well in Scotland for a number of years; gyfficient or not ?—Yes. 


the justice takes exactly t ; ition as t i : ; 
inc ameaen ast os exnorly the same Poa y ae aenare 4628. I suppose that is the same in Scotland ?—No, 


23 ages ; the sheriffis the arbiter. The completed form goes to the 

4610. The sheriff in Scotland is an expert lawyer, and Lunacy Commissioners after the order is granted. Then if 

the justice in England need, not be ?—Yes, but still I they have any doubt upon the nature of the case, notwith- 

think it is an essential part of any lunacy order, standing the sheriff’s order, they can visit and report— 

4611. Do you think it is necessary for a medical man send two independent medical practitioners, independent 

to savisty the lay mind of the justice by giving sufficient . of the two who have certified, and take proceedings upon 
facts ?—Yes, I do. that. It very rarely happens, never in my experience. 


4612. You will not go the length of saying that it is 4629. Can you see any difficulty in using the present 
necessary, under “‘ Personal observation,” to give a com- method of certification for people of unsound mind in 
plete clinical picture ?—No; sufficient primd facie evi- asylums for the purpose of certifying persons of unsound 
dence to enable him to sign the schedule. mind of a less degree—people who are called feeble-minded. 

4613. What is your opinion as regards the inspection Wake Phere pay Gittonkty te ueleee tes prosenp Tape 
of the lunatic by the justice of the peace ?—I think "°°Ss for doing that ?—I think in the large proportion: of 
that is perfectly ridiculous after the schedule has been C#8°8 you pone mee ats P ut. thinking 16,0 ver i Se aa 
signed. that there are cases which, we rather weakly call “ border- 
land cases ” where it would require a separate and definite 
report upon the individual case. It might supplement 
the ordinary certificate. : 


4630. (Mr. Greene.) Is it your view that under Form 8 
you are bound to have two classes of evidence before you 
can give a certificate, namely, evidence of unsound mind 
observed by the certifier, and also evidence founded on 
the observations of others ?—If the facts observed by the 
rs certifier himself were sufficiently strong, there would be 

4616. You have here practically an « opinion”? of no necessity for having the second, although it might 
lunacy, combined with an “ opinion’? that that lunacy be expedient to adduce the evidence of others. 


an be Q i -orkd 7 ; 
bar sbi se yt en B Wor Mouse to Lee. 4631. So that it is not an ergeatial of a certificate that 
4617. Then Section 116: one of our witnesses quoted it must have both classes of evidence, as appears by your 
this section as a very comprehensive one. I would like phraseology ?—No, in practice it is not so; I have fre- 


4614. And quite indefensible ?—Yes; I believe, in 


tact, it has seldom been acted upon; we have nothing of 
the sort in Scotland. 


4615. There are two other certificates under the Act; 
Section 24, I should like your opinion upon; when a 
lunatic is allowed to remain in a workhouse, that certi- 
ficate is essentially different from Form 8 because it is 
less comprehensive, is it not ?—Yes, 


Questions 4632 to 4662. , 
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4649. (The Witness.) I beg your pardon, that is so, Sir John 
I made the mistake. I must withdraw what I have said Batty Tuke, 
about Section 6. M.P.,M.D., 

4650. (Dr. Dunlop.) Section 6 has the words: “ And, (Ed. ), 
whether it is necessary for him personally to see and F.R.S.E, 
examine the alleged lunatic.» Surely that covers the = —— 
situation ?—No; he has the right to examine him. 17 April 1906. 


quently signed certificates where there are only facts 
observed by myseif. 

4632. Do you consider that Form 8 is a form which you, 
under all circumstances, are bound to follow before you 
ean certify a person as being of unsound mind ?—Yes. 

4633. Are you aware of Section 339 of the Act which 
gives the statutory operation to the forms which are 





appended in the schedule. Has your attention been 
directed to it ?—No. 

4634. Under Section 339, you will find that, subject to 
rules made under this Act, the form in the second schecule 
may be used wherever applicable with such modification 
as circumstances may require, and if used shall be deemed 
sufficient. That does not go so far as to say that the 
forms are strictly compulsory, and that they are a condition 
of the certificate, but only that where applicable they are 
to give a suitable form ?—I was not aware of that. 

4635. I fancied you were not, in consequence of the 
opening words of your next paragraph of the Statement 
you have been good enough to favour us with; “A 
manifest case of insanity may not be certifiable ’?—I 
should have said ‘‘ may not require certification.” 

4636. That is very different; you say: ‘“ because 
it may be under due care and attention, and its circum- 
stances may not demand asylum treatment.’? I shall be 
glad to know if you could point anywhere in the statute 
to any reference to the forms being compulsory. I 
have not been able to find it ?—I have not read the Act 
in that light. 

4637. You refer to Form 8 and especially to paragraph 
2 of it, in which your attention was called to the words : 
“On the (blank) day of (blank) I personally examined 
A. B. and came to the conclusion that he is a lunatic, 
an idiot, and a person of unsound mind, and a proper 
perscn to be taken charge of and detained under care 
and treatment.’* There are many cases, are there not, 
in which you give certificates where people are not in- 
tended to be taken to an asylum ?—I hardly understand. 

4638. Are there not many persons who are under 
certificates, but in respect of whom it is never intended 
that a reception order should be made ?—They can be 
sent to private care. 

4639. But they need not be sent away at all, need they ? 
May not a certificate that a person is insane be made 
without any necessity to apply for a Reception Order? It 
is only in the case where you wish to remove the person, 
the body, that you require a Reception Order ?—Yes. 

4640. Supposing a person was residing at home in 
good care, and it was not wished to obtain a Reception 
Order and send that person to an asylum, you could still 
make a certificate, could you ?—With what object ? 

4641. I say you could do so, ?—You could do so I 
presume. 

4642. Are there not many cases in which persons are 
living in their own houses, a certificate of lunacy having 
been made without any intention to take them to an 
asylum ?—Not that I am aware of. A man may reside 
in his own house, as insane as possible, for many years, 
and require no certificate. 

4643. I saw a lady last week who had been certified, 
and was residing entirely in her own house ?—There 
must have been some special object for certification. 

4644, I do not know ; I thought you would be able to 
sell me ?—I never heard of such a case. My experience 
i almost entirely confined to Scotland. I believe it is 
the same in England. A person may reside insane, in 
his own house, to the end of his days without certification 
80 long as it is his own house. If it is a hired house, or 
he goes to live in a doctor’s house, then you require a 
special form of certificate. 

4645. Uader what section is that ?—I cannot tell you; 
I do not know the English Act sufficiently well for that. 

4646. Paragraph 6, I think, you entirely withdraw ?— 
IT should like to correct it. The first part I agree with, 
but certainly the subjection of the certified lunatic to 
the opinion of an individual justice after the justice has 
given the order, I think is ridiculous and absurd.* 

4647. You object to that ?—Yes. 

4648. (Dr. Needham.) Is not Section 8 (1) the clause 

which Sir John refers to ? 


* Vide p. 262. Paragraph 6 in Sir John Batty Tuke’s 
original statement which referred to Section 6 (1.) cf the 
Act has been deleted and the two paragraphs relating to 
Section 8 substituted at his request. 
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This applies, I understand, to the justice who is going 
to grant the Order. I take no exception to Section 6, 
but to Section 8. 


4651. (Mr. Greene.) Which part of Section 8 ?—‘* When 
a lunatic has been received as a private patient under 
an order of a judicial authority, without a statement in 
the order that the patient has been personally seen by 
such judicial authority, the patient shall have the right 
to be taken before or visited by a judicial authority, 
other than the judicial authority who made the order, 
unless the medical officer of the institution, or, in the 
case of a single patient, his medical attendant, within 
twenty-four hours after reception, in a certificate signed 
and sent to the Commissioners, states that the exercise of 
such right would be prejudicial to the patient.” 


4652. Do you object to that ?—I object to the case, 
after its having been committed on the order of a justice 
and two medical certificates, being referred to an 
uneducated justice—uneducated in the sense of being 
medically uneducated. 

4653. Do you consider this only deals with the case 
where the order does not contain a recital that the patient 
had been seen by the judicial authority ?—Yes. 


4654. You are dealing there with the case of a lunatic 
who has been taken in as a private patient under the 
judicial order without the judge having seen the patient 
at all ?—Yes. 

4655. He has relied upon the certificate, J suppose, 
and has not seen him? Then this only gives the right 
to the person to be taken. Do you object to the patient 
insisting that some judicial authority, at all events, 
shall see him; because that is the whole effect of this ? 
—The proper persons to do that are the Medical Com- 
missioners, or, as in Scotland, the Lunacy Board wo 
send two medical men to report upon the case. 


4656. Do you suggest that a patient who thinks he 
ought not really to be in private care, when the justices 
have omitted to see him, notwithstanding his entreaty, 
and his wanting to have a justice to see him, should be 
refused that right ?—I do not see the object of it. 


4657. For the satisfaction of the patient and his family ? 
—It should be done through the Commissioners—it 
should be done by a medical authority. 


4658. This is only to see him. It does not affect 
his release. It only says the patient shall have the 
right to be taken before, or visited by, a judicial authority 
other than the neglectful one who had not chosen to 
enquire about him at all, unless the medical officer of 
the institution, or, in the case of a single patient, the 
person who has care of him, certifies that it would be 
prejudical to the patient; the medical officer of the 
institution or the private doctor who has him in his 
care can stop him at once if he thinks it would be pre- 
judicial to the patient. Is there really any serious 
objection to giving the patient that right, which could 
be controlled if the person under whose care he was 
did not think it would be a good thing for him ?—-Then 
appeal would be much better to the Lunacy Commission. 


4659. As regards the next part of the Statement you 
were good enough to supply us with, I think you refer 
$> Section 24, Form 10. Do you raise any objection to 
that ?—No, no strong objection. 

4660. Form 13, I think you have mentioned, has 
been repealed by the schedule of the Act of 1891 ?—Yes.* 


4661. Under the Act, of 1891, although the form has 
been got rid of, the substance of your remark remains, 
because, under the Act of 1891 it replaces the clause in 
the Act of 1890—the same certification has to be made 
in exactly the same terms ?—Yes. 


4662. What is your objection to this part? Ido not 
quite follow you when you say: “It is inconceivable 
that any feeble-minded person in an asylum, who by 
reason of want of care at home, requires asylum care 
should require to be discharged on account of inability 





* Questions 4660-4667 refer to a paragraph in the original 
statement which Sir John Batty Tuke withdrew. 
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Questions 4663 to 4688, 


Sir John 


Batty Tuke, medical 
M.P., M.D., refusing to grant that certificate. 


BECP. ; 
(Ed. ), 
FBS. 
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to grant such certificate”? ?—I cannot understand the 
superintendent, under those circumstances, 
It is more in its applica- 
tion to what we were speaking of, the degree of insanity 
required to ke shown in the first part of the original 
certificate. i 


17 April1905. 4663. What this is dealing with, as far as I am able to 


follow it, is this: that, under Section 7 of the Act: of 
1891, the time for which a reception order should remain in 
force is limited. It is dealing with the limitation there, 
and it provides for the renewal, or, so to say, the review 
of it, from time to time, and it says a special report has 
to be made by the medical officer of the institution, or 
the medical attendant of the single patient, as to the 
mental and bodily condition of the patient; a certificate 
under his hand certifying that the patients is still of 
unsound mind and a proper person to be detained under 
care and treatment ?—Yes. 


¢ 4664. Is there any objection to that ?—There are 
objections to it, but it hardly comes into this question. 
I can hardly understand an asylum superintendent 
refusing to grant a certificate in the case of persons who 
are actually in an asylum. 


4665. The certificate that has to be given is that he is 
still of unsound mind. He has been certified and is 
there. There is no difficulty, is there ?—None whatever. 


4666. Do you take the view that Section 116 might be 
extended at all to other cases of mental infirmity which 
do not arise from disease or age 7—I think it is sufficiently 
comprehensive as it is. 


4667. Where persons are congenital idiots, say, is there 
any reason why their affairs should not be managed ; 
their condition does not arise from disease or age ?— 
It depends how you interpret the term “disease ;” 
“defect or disease or age,” it should be. 


4668. (Dr. Donkin.) I should like to ask a few ques- 
tions arising out of the very interesting replies you gave 
to Dr. Dunlop. I take it I am representing your meaning 


_ tightly when you state that these cases which were specified 


to you by Dr. Dunlop were certifiable, that you would 
certify them, and you think anyone would be justified 
in certifying them ?—I think so. 

4669, You also say here (p. 262): “ The degrees of idiocy ” 
(which are certifiable) “may range between absolute 
fatuity and mere feeble-mindedness ? ”—Yes. 


4670. That is, that there are cases in your opinion 
where only the merest feeble-mindedness might be 
justifiably certified under the present law 7—Yes. 


' 4671. You have given the essentials of the certificate, 
and you say that—‘ unsoundnessof mind may consist of 
idiocy or of acquired insanity. The degrees of idiocy may 
range between absolute fatuity and mere feeble- 
mindedness.” JI take it you mean that there are cases 
which might come under any of those degrees which are 
certifiable, in your opinion, under the present Act ?— 
Yes; in certain cases. I think I said to Dr. Dunlop 
that the ordinary certificate might be supplemented 
by 9 special report of the case. Take the case of a simple 
weak-minded girl. She is not fit to make her way through 
the world. Of course, she might be taken advantage of. 
There is a case in point where I think, for the protection 
of the patient, action might be taken. 


4672, You quote a case of that sort at the end of the 
third paragraph ?—Yes 


4673. I feel entirely inclined to agree that this is 
desirable, but do you think that in actual practice many 
such cases are certified ?—I think so. They flood the 
asylums at the present moment, 


4674, But ace there not numbers of patients, of unsound 
mind and well known to bein many respects socially 
dangerous, who in practice are rarely certified, who are 
regarded generally as uncertifiable, or who would probably 
if certified and sent to an asylum, be very soon pronounced 
to be sane, and discharged ?—That is so; I quite agree 
with that. 

4675, That is not overstating the case in your opinion ? 
—No, I do not think so. Z pe hate 


4676. If this be the case, Eyshould like to know what 
your opinion is as to the reasons why this refusal to certify 
this class of cases, which is a very large one, is so prevalent? 
— In the first place, there is a difficulty on the part of the 
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medical men in certifying those cases. They do not like 
running the risk, their difficulty being discrimination 
between ordinary wickedness, in certain cases, and morbid 
and moral perversion. Then I think it is complicated 
also by the dislike of asylum superintendents to receiving 
such cases, and especially where there is any criminal 
history. Those are the two main factors 1 think. 


4677. You yourself would be inclined to certify degrees 
of feeble-mindedness and imbecility much more widely 
than most ?—Yes. 


4678. In order to bring about the certification of these 
cases which you think it very desirable to certify, and 
which are not now as a rule certified for various 
reasons, would you think it necessary even that some 
change in the law should be made to universalise your own 
practice 7—Yes. 


4679. Your own practice, I take it, would be to certify 
much more widely ?—Much more widely. — 


4680. I take it from what you said to Dr. Dunlop that 
your practice would be based on a very much wider basis 
of certification than that which obtains now in actual 
practice ?—Yes, 


4681. You would certify what a large number of men 
in England—experts—would not certify. Therefore 
your desire is for a wider legal basis of certification in 
order to get hold of these very dangerous and harmful 
feeble-minded ?—Yes, certainly. 


4682. I should like to know whether you think that 
that desirable consummation could possibly be obtained 
without an alteration in the law; that is to say, without 
a widening of the lunacy law, or some other law ?—I 
believe it would be necessary to obtain greater latitude 
of action. 


4683. There are many cases, you think, in practice, 
of the lighter or less obvious degrees of imbecility 
which, up to now, although logically they come under 
the Lunacy Law, have not been dealt with under it 7— 
That is the way I should put it. 


4684. (Mr. Dickinson.) May I just follow that a little 
bit further because it really comes to what we all mean 
by “‘ feeble-mindedness.”” You havestated that “ a person 
of unsound mind ” includes all forms of mental deficiency 
and feeble-mindedness ?—Yes. 


4685. We have had a great number of cases of persons 
imprisoned and otherwise. May I just, in order to test 
that, ask you whether this sort of case would have been a 
person whom you think might be considered to be certifi- 
able as insane: “ Habitual offender; begging; refusing 
workhouse task; incorrigible rogue; petty larceny ; 
third of four children of a drunken mother, who died of 
chronic alcoholic insanity in Banstead Asylum; of the 
other four children, the eldest is normal, the second and 
fourth are in Earlswood. Prisoner was reputed “soft ”’ 
at school, and was never able to learn; at twelve years 
of age was sent to industrial school after silly attempt 
to rob a jeweller’s shop; much of his life since has been 
passed in prisons and casual wards; he has occasionally: 
had some trivial successes as a thief; mental condition 
has deteriorated since an episodic attack of insanity 
three years ago.” That is one of those cases which I 
daresay you know of. Would you say a case like that 
was one which, in your opinion, you could certify as of 
unsound mind ?-—I think so. 


4686. Yet it is evidently a case that no one has ever 
certified ay of unsound mind ?—I am not quite sure of 
that. It is a case which, I think, by the evidence, re- 
quires to be taken care of. The history of it is a clinical 
history of, at least moral insanity, moral weakness, moral 
idiocy, and a danger to the public undoubtedly on account 
of that. er 


4687. Therefore you, as a medical man, would, under 
the existing law, think yourself justified in certifying 
that man as a lunatic, and therefore fit to be shut up ?— 
I think so. 


4688. May I ask you about another one here: 
“ Habitual offender, begging, larceny, drink; nothing of 
note detected in family history ; as a child, was dull and 
idle ; could not learn at school, and was ill-treated by 
masters and boys; since school days has occasionally 
done odd labouring work, and has developed some aptitude 
for simple carpentering; does a little thieving, and has 
ambitions in that direction; declares hoastfully that 
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he is more knave than fool; could have been developed 
by training into a working unit.” These are cases of 
the persons who are in prisons, and considered to be 
feeble-minded. Would a boy like that be a person you 
could certify as of unsound mind ?—Under the existing 
law ? 


4689. Yes, if we brought him before you and asked 
you to certify as a medical man ?—I could, but I think 
it would support the profession generally if you had some 
increased powers under the Act such as have been alluded 
to. Of course, one would have great difficulty in a case 
like that. You have so many factors in the equation to 


consider. 


ie ae 


4690. You have some doubt about certifying a man 
with that history, although you said, “ Yes” ?—I might 
have. 


4691. Let me give you one more: Habitual offender ;’ 
begging ; son of a clergyman ; insane heredity ; received 
a moderate degree of instruction, of which he has retained 
very little; found work as a draper’s assistant, but was 
dismissed for irregular habits, and lapsed into the vagrant 
elass with occasional attempts at petty larceny; low 
level of intelligence; incapacity for continued effort ; 
as symmetrical face and deformed ears; irregular facial 
innervation ; has episodic attacks of sexual hypochondria. 
Would that be a case you would certify ?—That would be 
an easier case to my mind than the previous one. 


4692. That you would have very little doubt about 
certifying under the present law ?—Yes, but I think it 
would be well that provision should be made by which 
that doubt would be removed from the minds of doctors 
who are not so accustomed to deal with insanity as myself. 
That is the way I should put it. 


4693. I do not suppose that in your mind the considera- 
tion that he required care would operate in certifying a 
person as of unsound mind ?—Undoubtedly it does 
operates Sed 


4694. But surely it ought not to, ought it? I speak 
with deference. The question is whether he is of unsound 
mind or not, not whether he wants care. You point 
to the young weak-minded girl who undoubtedly should 
be protected. Would the mere fact of the necessity 
for protecting her influence your mind in declaring her 
to be of unsound mind ?—No, I was putting it that it 
would influence one to a considerable. extent as regards 
the first part of the certificate, the fact that she was 
distinctly weak-minded. Yes, I think it would. If you 
found evidence that she was distinctly weak-minded, she 
would come within the category of those who require 
care. 


4695. You might have two precisely similar cases 
and certify one as of unsound mind because she had no 


home to go to, and the other refuse to certify because 


she had a home to go to ?—Yes, I think it would come 
in the same way as the more acute forms I speak of, the 
case of the rich man and the poor man; I think it might 
influence one. 


4696. (Mr. Loch.) I understand that you would have 
a general certificate which would include all persons of 
unsound mind, and you would omit the word “idiot” 
as well as the word “lunatic” from the certificate ?— 
** Person of unsound mind” would be sufficient for all 
practical purposes. 


4697. We have before us the problem of what to do 
with children who have been through the special schools, 
at the age of sixteen or so, and have to be cared for ; 
would you propose to bring them under your certificate? 
There are, of course, the full facts; the medical and 
other facts are available. Would you bring them under 
the common certificate as being of unsound mind—the 
special school cases being feeble-minded ?—Yes; it 
would depend entirely upon the case itself. 


4698. But you would use one general certificate ?— 
Yes, 


4699. Then this certificate here would have to be 
largely altered, would if not? It does not follow that 
they would be removed to an asylum, hospital, or licensed 
house ?—No. 


4700. They might be removed to something like a 
colony ?—A colony; or boarded out, as a large number 
of cases are. 
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4701. (Dr. Dunlop.) Would not those be licensed 
houses, of necessity ?—Yes, they are licensed houses. 


4702. (Mr. Loch.) Would you have all those colonies 
licensed in connection with the Lunacy Commission ?— 
Yes, I think so. 


4703. Have you thought of extending the powers 
of the Lunacy Commission so as to cover that very large 
class with which they hardly deal now ?—No, I have not 
thought of it from an administrative point of view. 


4704. You would think of these feeble-minded cases 
going before a stipendiary magistrate or some lunacy 
magistrate with a view to certification in the same way 
as the ordinary lunacy cases ?—It might be the most 
convenient plan. 


4705. But would you think it absolutely necessary ?— 
No, I do not think it would be absolutely necessary. 


4706. (Mr. Byrne.) Would the difficulty which the 
doctors now experience, or show, in certifying people as 
insane, be met to any extent if there were other institu- 
tions to which people could be sent beyond the asylums ? 
Suppose there were places that might be called ‘“‘ Homes 
of Rest,” or ‘“‘ Labour Colonies,” would that. mere fact 
make a difference ?—A material difference. 


4707. There is a great objection to sending people to 
asylums ?—The greatest objection, and no greater objec- 
tions raised than by the superintendents themselves. 


4708. So that the certificate under the Lunacy Act 
now, which is logically applicable to the feeble-minded, 
even the slightly feeble-minded, might work so as to 
include a very large number of those if that simple change 
were made ?—Yes. 


4709. What is the precise danger which a doctor fears 
in signing a certificate now ?—An action for damages. 


4710. It may be that a case which he cunsiders 
certifiable another doctor might not consider certifiable? 
—Yes. 


4711. Has there ever been a case in which a doctor has 
been punished in damages ?—Yes. 


4712. Can you tell us, generally speaking, the nature 
of the case ; was malice alleged and proved ?—Of course 
there must be malice. Malice must be alleged, but that 
has not always served to protect. 


4713. In law that means that if the doctor shewed 
himself grossly careless or ignorant in his work malice 
would be presumed. But there are not many such 
cases, are there ?—There have been cases, I could not 
tell you how many. 


4714. Really there have only been a few cases that have 
made a good deal of outcry ?—Yes. 


4715. And it is set out in medical books about insanity : 
“this case has made certification much more 
difficult ’’ ?—Yes. 


4716. We may take it that it is not a thing that often 
happens but there 7s that danger, of an action for damages 
for malicious certification of a sane person ?—Yes. 


4717. That is not a serious danger, is it ?—I do not 
think it is ; we have not had such a case in Scotland for 
fifty years. 


4718. As another step towards these people being more 
easily certified, would you think it a benefit that the 
certificate of the doctor should be strictly confined to the 
fact that the person was of unsound mind in his opinion, 
leaving out everything about care and treatment. That 
is not a medica] question, is it? The question whether 
the person has a good home, a good nurse, or good parents, 
and so on, is not a matter on which a doctor is specially 
capable of giving an opinion. If a medical certificate 
simply consisted of the words “I haveseen John Smith, 
and certify that he is of unsound mind,’ would you see 
any objection to that ?—For this special class of cases do 
you mean, or for all of unsound mind ? 


4719. For all lunatics not at the time in instituticas, 
for ail lunatics at large ?—I should not like to answer 
that question without thinking it over first. 


4720. Supposing it were practically possible, it would 
undoubtedly have the effect of allowing a larger number 
of certifications to take place, would it not ?—Certainly. 


4721. Supposing a public functionary, or department of 
some sort, held the opinion that the freedom of such and 
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such a person was a danger to the community, and could 


Batty Tuke, get a conscientious certificate in those words, it would 
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this certificate I will take upon myself the responsibility 
of shutting him up ** ?—No. 
4722. If you give me the certificate that So-and-so 


17 April 1905. is of unsound mind, I, knowing his case, would say he is a 
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proper person to have care and treatment ?—I think it 
would work perfectly. 

4723. At any rate, for a large class of persons you 
think that is right and proper, that the doctor should say 
“He is of unsound mind * and the state, or some public 
functionary, should take the responsibility of saying 
“T will shut him up ”? ?—I think that would work. 

4724. With proper safeguards, such as continuing 
certificates and visitation of the Institutions. Would 
you say there are cases in which detention should be 
permanent 2—Yes; I am afraid there are a_ certain 
number of cases which you would find would be 
permanent. 

4725. With regard to the last paragraph but one of your 
statement (p. 262), are we to take it that that is an ex- 
pression of your opinion that it is a fact that feeble-minded 
persons are not discharged from asylums, or that merely 
the law is such that a doctor ought not to discharge 
them ?—I think it is more that they should not be dis- 
charged.* 

4726. We have had many cases brought before us 
in which persons have been discharged from asylums, 
and very shortly afterwards have gone back again, or 
got into prisons, or fallen into degrading ways, indicating 
imperfect recovery ?—As a matter of personal experience. 
I have discharged a large number of cases when I was 
superintendent of a County Asylum in Scotland, when 
I have ascertained that they would be properly cared 
for by what we call the Inspector of Poor (the Relieving 
Officer). I have discharged them on the ground that 

asylum detention was no longer necessary. 

4727. No doubt you have discharged persons to the 
care of friends who were able to look after them ?—Yes. 

4728. That would be a proper exercise of your authority, 
but owing to the death of the friends or some other 
circumstance over which you had no control, it might 
be an unfortunate discharge. ?—It might be. I have 
had accidents happen in consequence of that, but still 
the general good has to be considered. 

4729. Would you say, with regard to those people, too, 
people in asylums whose cases come forward for recon- 
sideration, that if there were some private places to which 
they could be sent, without a stigma or great expense to 
the public, you would often send them there, instead 
of discharging them to their friends ?—Yes, I think 
that could be done to a very great extent. 





* See note to Question 4660. 
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4730. Could you give us any idea as to the discharges 
from among, say 100 persons, in five or six years from 
one asylum, how many you would, as medical superinten- 
dent, rather send to a colony where they would live 
under care and supervision and work for themselves, 
than allow to go home ?—Speaking roughly I should 
say about twenty per cent. 

4731. (Mr. Loch.) Have you in Scotch asylums many 
cases of senile dementia, such as we would send from 
our poor law institutions here ?—Yes, it is the curse 
of our asylums. 

4732. What proportion would they bear to the whole ?— 
It is very difficult to estimate. They came upon the 4s- 
grant, and they caused an enormous increase of build- 
ing, and have spoilt the character of our asylums to a great 
extent. 

4733. Has there ever been a return made of cases of that 
type which have come from pauper institutions ?—No. 

4734. Would it be possible to get it ?—I do not think 
it would. 

4735. Is there any way of testing this question so 
as to give it a tangible and definite form ?—I could not 
answer that without thinking it over, but I do not think 
SO. 
4736. Would it be true to say that a great many of 
these receive, in the asylums, expensive treatment such 
as they would not otherwise demand were they not 
sent to a place where a certain standard prevails ?— 
Quite true. 

4737. Do you see any way out of that difficulty by the 
consignment of these people to some other institution 
so that the asylum created definitely for the lunatic 
should not be used for those who, though suffering, are 
not in the extremest sense ‘lunatic’? ?—Yes, I think 
institutions might be constructed on the cheapest possible 
principle, and administered on the cheapest possible 
principle, for chronic cases in which no good can be done- 
I have been fighting for that for many long years. 

4738. Did you ever reduce to figures the cost per bed ? 
—No, I have never seen the way to get at the figures. I 
will think it over and if I can give you iaformation I 
shall be very happy to put it in.* 





* The following Memorandum was subsequently received 
from Sir John Batty Tuke:—(1) A new asylum should 
consist of (a) a large hospital for recent and acute cases, 
which should be there treated till all reasonable hope of 
recovery has to beabandoned. The size of the hospital should 
correspond with the average yearly number of admissions ; 
(2) a sick room block for general paralytics and epilepties ; 
(3) a simple inexpensive block or blocks for hopeless cases. 
I believe that a good working asylum could be built on these 
lines for £200 per bed. (&) Additions to existing asylums 
should consist of inexpensive blocks for incurable cases. 
Cost from £80 to £90. A large number of senile cases of a 
not troublesome character could be managed easily in work- 
houses. 


Jonn Tatuam, Esq., M.A., M.D., called ; and Examined. 


4738a. (The witness handed in and was examined 


Latham,Esq., upon the following extract, from the Census Report, 
M.A., M.D. 1901, G.D., 2174, pp. 155 to 160.) 


17 April 1905. 


“«(3.) The Insane.—Doubt has often been expressed as 
to whether the value of the information relating to mental 
infirmities which may be obtained from the ordinary 
census schedules is sufficient to warrant the continued 
demand for such details at the hand of the English 
householder. 

Although at each successive census from 1871 onwards 
the attempt has been repeated to ascertain the pro- 
portion of insane persons in the population, it has never- 
theless been held by our predecessors that the returns 
obtained were unreliable, because of the unsuitability of 
the ordinary census machinery for the collection of such 
information. 

For the first time, at the census of 1871, the house- 
holder or occupier was asked to state whether any mem- 
ber of his family suffered from mental unsoundness ; and 
this inquiry has been repeated at each subsequent census. 
Prior to 1871 the only question as to infirmities was 
“Tf deaf and dumb, or blind?” The question was 
altered in 1871 to “If deaf and dumb, or blind, or im- 
becile, or idiot, or lunatic?” This form of census in- 
quiry was repeated without change both in 1881 and 189], 
and consequently the statistics of mental unsoundness 
published at the three censuses 1871, 1881 and 1891 


admit of comparison. In arranging the Occupier’s 
Schedule for 1901 with a view to secure greater accuracy 
in the returns of the insane, a change was made 
by substituting the term “ feeble-minded ” for “‘idiot.’” 
This change was adopted, as an experiment, at the sug- 
gestion of persons officially concerned in the guardianship 
of the insane, who represented to us that the substitution 
would certainly lead to greater accuracy in the returns 
—the term “idiot” being regarded as opprobrious, and 
as likely to cause concealment of the truth. 

Whilst unfortunately this substitution has on the one 
hand destroyed the comparability of recent returns with 
those of previous censuses, still, on the other hand, there 
is little doubt that the numbers, as regards children, last 
obtained approach more nearly to accuracy than did the 
numbers obtained under the former system. For al- 
though a parent might perhaps be forgiven for failure to 
brand as an idiot a child for whose recovery there re- 
mained some ray of hope, it can scarcely be imagined 
that he would willingly acknowledge the existence eyen 
of ‘‘ feeble-mindedness’’ among his family to a greater 
extent than truthfulness would refjuire. 

The term “‘ feeble-minded ”’ may be useful in the classifica- 
tion of cases of lunacy, but the effect of its adoption on 
the Census Schedule has, as already stated, keen to Ce- 
stroy the value of the census statistics of mental un- 
soundness in 1901 for comparative yuryoses. It is 
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evident that large numbers of persons who would not were returned as feeble-minded in the Occupiers’ Schedules John 
have been returned either as idiot or imbecile or lunatic at the last census.” Pang a 
17 April 1905. 
Persons. Males. Females. _—— 
Date a 
of Census. Number Proportion Number Proportion Number Proportion 
enumerated | per million | enumerated | per million }| enumerated | per million 
as Insane. liv ng. as Insane. living. as Insane. living. 
1871 - . - - 69.019 3,039 32,874 2,973 36,145 3,102 
tee ee 84,503 3,253 39,789 3,148 44,714 3,353 
1891 - : - - - 97,383 3,358 45,392 3,230 51,991 3,478 
1901 - - - - - 132,654 4,078 62.053 3,946 70,591 4,202 











The total numbers of the insane enumerated at the 
censuses in 1871, 1881 and 1891 were successively 69,019, 
£4,503 and 97,383; and the proportions of insane to a 
million of the total population were successively 3,039, 
3,253 and 3,358. 

In 1901, the enumerated number of the insane, in- 
fluenced without doubt by the change of nomenclature, 
increased to 132,654, and the proportion to a million of 
the total population rose to 4,078. The increase in the 
proportion of the enumerated insane to a million of the 
population was 7:0 per cent. between 1871 and 1881, 
and fell to 3-2 per cent. between 1881 and 1891. Between 
1891 and 1901, however, under the changed nomenclature, 
the increase in the proportion to population was equal 
to 21-4 per cent., affording presumptive proof that the 
substitution of “‘feeble-minded”’ for “idiot” has de- 
stroyed the value of this enumeration of persons returned 
as mentally unsound for comparison with the results 
obtained at previous enumerations. 











It has been admitted that the substitution of “‘ feeble- 
minded ” for “idiot” in the census schedule may have 
produced figures, as regards children, which more ap- 
proximately represent the proportion of the population 
that are mentally unsound, although even this may ke 
open to doubt, on grounds that we shall presently discuss. 

At each of the four censuses at which a return of the in- 
sane has been obtained, the rate of recorded insanity to 
population has been distinctly higher among females than 
among males. The proportion of the male insane rose 
from 2,973 per million of the male population in 1871 to 
3,946 per million in 1901; the proportion of the female 
insane increased from 3,102 per million of the female 
population in 1871 to 4,202 per million in 1901. In equal 
numbers living there were 1,043 female to 1,000 male in- 
sane in 1871; 1,065 to 1,000 in 1881; and 1,077 to 1,000 
in 1891. The relative proportion of the female insane 
declined, however, and did not exceed 1,065 to 1,000 males, 
in 1901. 





Insanity Rate per 1,000 living at several 
Age-groups at the last four Ceasuses. 


I crease or Decrease per cent. of 
Insanity Ra‘e ia Intercensal Periods. 


























Ages. 
1871. 1881. 1891. mee ls 1871-81. 1881-91, 1891-1801. 
All Ages - - - - 3°039 3253 3°358 4-078 + 7-Ot + 3°23 +21°44 
Under 15 years - - 0°583 0-581 0-509 0:629 — 0:34 — 12:39 + 23:58 
45-25" = - - - 2°298 27161 _ 2-002 2°388 — 5°96 — 7:36 +19-28 
Pees. || 4498 | are | aise) | 520d) | 46-47 | Jevo-sgieol oy T0-¢s 
45-65 - - - - 6158 7205 7831 9-037 +1700 + 8°69 +16-04 
65 years and upwards - 6°950 8-000 8612 11-922 +15:0) + 7:65 + 38.49 


The figures in the foregoing table show clearly that, 
while during the twenty years 1871-91 the proportion 
of the enumerated insane at all ages continued to increase, 
the increase was relatively smaller in 1881-91 than it had 
been in 1871-81. The fact, moreover, that the pro- 
portion of insanity showed an actual decline under 
twenty-five years of age in 1871-81, and under forty-five 
years in 1881-91, whereas the increase in the twenty 
years was practically confined to the ages above forty- 
five years, lent probability to the assertion that much 
of the increase of recorded insanity was really the result 
of what has been described as accumulation, due to 
the decrease of mortality among the insane. 

At the census in 1901 the proportion of the enumerated 
insane showed a marked increase at each of the five age- 
peciods. This increase was relatively largest among 
those under fifteen years of age, and above the age of 
sixty-five years. It had been noted and proved that 
the numbers of idiot or imbecile children enumerated at 
previous censuses were considerably understated, and it 
may be presumed that the substitution of the term 








‘feeble-minded ”’ for “idiot” has resulted in a more correct 
enumeration of mentally unsound children. As regards 
the enumerated insane above the age of sixty-five, how- 
ever, it is doubtful whether the result of the change has 
been in the direction of greater accuracy There has 
evidently been less hesitation in returning elderly persons 
of failing mental intelligence as of unsound mind in con- 
sequence of the suggested use of the term feeble-minded. 
The term, moreover, is one which it is obviously difficult 
to define, and it is not easy to estimate the true value of 
the increased numbers resulting from the change. 

The table shows that, while the recorded increase of 
the insane at all ages between 1891 and 1901 was equal to 
21 per cent., it was 24 per cent. among children under 
fifteen years of age, and 38 per cent. among persons aged 
upwards of sixty-five years ; between fifteen and twenty- 
five the increase was 19 per cent., while it was respec- 
tively 11 and 16 per cent. at the age-periods 25-45 and 
45-65. 

It will now be well to consider under what conditiors 
the 132,654 insane were enumerated at the Census of 


a 
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1901, and to compare the figures with the results obtained 
at the previous census. Of the total insane, 86,797, or 


- 65:4 per cent., were enumerated in public lunatic asylums 


against 66-6 per cent. in 1891; 3,689, or 2°8 per cent., 
in private asylums, against 4°7 per cent. in 1891; 14,972, 


Where Enumerated. 








Number of Insane. 


OF EVIDENCE: 


or 11°3 per cent., in workhouse establishments, against 
10-9 per cent. in 1891; and 27,196, or 20°5 per cent. 
including a large proportion in receipt of out-door relief, 
were enumerated outside those institutions, residing with 
relatives or others, against 17:8 per cent. in 1891. 








Proportion per 1,000 of the 
Insane. 






Increase or 
Decrease 
per cent. 























Census of 1891.} Census of 1901. Census of 1891.| Census of 1901. 
Total - . : 97,383 132,654 + 362° 1,000 
a 
Public Lunatic Asylums* = - 64,881 86,797 654 
Private Lunatic Asylums~ + -| | 4,595 3,689 28 
Workhouses - - < - - | 10,592 14,972 118 
Elsewhere - - - - - lial 27,196 205 

















* Comprising County and Borough Asylums, State Asylums, Lunatic Hospitals, Idiot Asylums, and the Imbecile 
Asylums under the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. . 


The accompanying table shows that the total number 
of the insane enumerated in 1901 exceeded the number 
returned in 1891 by no less than 36°2 per cent.; the 
increase in those in public lunatic asylums was 33-8 
per cent., while the number in private asylums showed 
a decrease of 19:7 per cent. The increase of the insane 
in workhouses was 41:4 per cent., and among those 
enumerated outside these public institutions it was no 
less than 57:1 per cent. It should be noted that the 
increase in the number of inmates of public asylums 
could not be due to the change of nomenclature to which 
we have called attention, and that the marked decrease 
in the inmates of private asylums is obviously due to 
other causes. Bearing in mind, however, the constant 
tendency to transfer the insane from workhouses to 
special public asylums, and the decline in previous inter- 
censal periods in the numbers of the insane enumerated 
outside these institutions, it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the adoption of the term feeb!e-minded 
in place of idiot has caused a large increase in the 
enumerated number of the insane, which cannot be 


accepted as trustworthy evidence of actual increase of 
existing insanity. 

The marked increase during recent years in the num- 
bers and proportion of the insane under control and 
treatment in public asylums, concurrently with the 
marked decline in the proportion of the insane retained 
in workhouses, or living with relatives in receipt of out- 
relief, is still more distinctly shown in the following 
table which deals with this classification of the insane 
reported upon by the Lunacy Commissioners on the 
Ist January in 1881, 1891, and 1901. The proportion 
of the iotal insane known to the Lunacy Commissioners 
who were in public and state asylums was 64:2 por 
cent. in 1881, and increased to 70-4 in 1891, and to 76-5 rer 
cent. in 1901. The percentage in Licensed Houses and 
Registered Hospitals was 10-3 in 1881, 9-4 in 1891, and 
further fell to 7-3 in 1901. In workhouses 16-5 per cent. 
of the total insane were located in 1881, while the pro- 
portion fell to 13-0 per cent. in 1891, and to 10-6 in 1901. 
Lastly, the out-relief insane and private single patients 
declined from 9-0 per cent. in 1881, to 7-2 and 5:6, re- 
spectively, in 1891 and 1901. 








Ist January, 1881. 
Where maintained. | , 
Numter. eee a 
Total - - - - - | Teaials 100°0 
In Public and State Asylums | 46,871 64-2 
In Registered Hospitals and 7,574 10:3 
Licensed Houses. 
In Workhouses”~ - - ° 12,093 16°5 
Out-Relief Insane and Private 6,575 re 9-0 
Single Patients. 








Ist January, 1891. 





_ 1st January, 1901. 




















Proportion Nicest Proportion 
per cent. per cent. 
100-0 107,944 100-0 
61,084 82,536 76:5 
8,199 7,928 73 
11,259 11,389 10-6 
6,253 ~6,091 5°6 












With a view of testing stil! further the efiect of the 
recent substitution on the numbers of the enumerated 
insane in 1901, a special comparison has been made 
of the cases not returned in institutions in 1891 and in 
1901, in the three counties of London, Devon and York. 
It appears that the number of cases not in institutions 
rose in these three counties from 3,740 in 1891 to 5,912 
in 1901, the inerease being equal to 58-1 per cent., against 
57-1 per cent, in the whoie of England and Wales. Under 


‘the age of 15 the increase of cases not in institutions, 


specified in the table, was equal to 39-7 per cent. ; be- 
tween fifteen and twenty-five years it was 57:1 per cent. ; 
between twenty-five and forty-five years 51-8 per cent. ; 
between forty-five and sixty-five years it was 56-9 per 
cent. ; whereas among the insane above the age of sixty- 
five years,the number in these counties more than doubled, 
the increase being equal to 136 per cent. It can therefore 
scarcely be doubted that a considerable proportion of the 
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Number of Insane. 


Deficiency per cent. of numbers 
returned by Lunacy 


: Year. As enumerated at Census. As a hess by Lunacy Commissioners. 

| commissioners. 

{ 
Persons. Males Females. | Persons. Males. Females. | Persons. Males. | Females. 
IST1L os tees 69,019 32,874 33,145 56,70) 26,009 30.746 20°9 14:9 
188l -<- - 84,503 39,789 44,714 73,113 32,973 40,140 17-1 10:2 
LSSias-" 97,383 45,392 51,991 © 86,795 39,162 47,633 13:7 8:4 
1901. -- - | 182,654 . 62,063 70,591 107,944 49,188 58,756 20:7 16:8 


In 1871 the number of cases of lunacy of all classes 
known to the Lunacy Commissioners was 17-8 per cent. 
‘below the number of insane enumerated at the census 
in that year; in 1881 the deficiency in the Lunacy Com- 
missioners’ number compared with the census number 
had declined to 13-5, and in 1891 this deficiency had 


further fallen to 10-9 per cent. Under the influence of the 
substitution of ** feeble-minded ”’ for “idiot” in the Census 
Schedule, the excess above the number reported by the 
Lunacy Commissioners rose again to 18-6 per cent. in 1901, 
and actually exceeded the excess thirty years before, not- 








Mean Annual Proportion of Insane 
reported by Lunacy Commissioners 











withstanding the constant transfer during that period 
from out-door relief to workhouses or to public asylums. 
There appears, therefore, to be unquestionably good 
ground for declining to accept the large increase 
of the insane returned in the Census Schedules in 1901 
as a trustworthy indication of a real increase of insanity. 

The figures however, in the following table, showing 
the mean annual rate of existing certified cases per million 
of population, and the percentage of increase of this rate 
in quinquennial periods since 1859, which are abstracted 
from the Annual Reports of the Lunacy Commissioners, 
are not without interest :— 


Increase per cent. between the 
Quinquennial Periods. 











Quinquennial per million of Population. 
Periods. 
Persons. Males. Females. Persons. | Males. | Females. 
1859-63 - : - 1,972 1,840 2097 | 
12:9 13-2 WO 
1864-68 - > - 2,226 2,083 2,363 | 
i 11-7 12-2 12 
1869-73 - - - 2,486 ool Zea 
\ co 6:5 8-5 
1874-78 - - - 2,673 2,488 2,849 
. \ 5:2 4:8 Bede 
1879-83 - - - 2811 2,607 3,004 \ 
J 3°9 41 3:7 
1884-88 - - - 2,920 Ow ta: 3,116 \ 
2-4 2-9 1-8 
1889-93 - - - 2,989 2,793 3,173 
; } i 5-7 46 
1894-98 - - - 3,141 2,952 3,318 
} 6-2 65 6-0 
1899-1903 - - : 3,335 3,143 3,517 











The table shows that the percentage of increase of the 
cases known to the Commissioners steadily fell from 1859 
to 1893, since which it has persistently risen. For instance 
the mean annual proportion of insane in 1864-68 was 12:9 
per cent. higher than it had been in the preceding quin- 
quennium ; whereas the mean proportion in 1889-93 was 


only 2:4 per cent. higher than that in 1884-88. In 1899- 
1903, however, the mean annual proportion showed an 
excess of 6-2 per cent, upon the proportion in the pre- 
ceding five years 1894-98. 

Census statistics of insanity show the increase during 
recent years in the existing number of the insane, but they 
do not explain its cause. It is undoubtedly to a large 


extent an accumulation of cases, due to the skilled treat- 
ment in asylums, which has caused a decline in the mor- 
tality of the insane, and a consequent increase in their 
duration of life. Dr. William Farr, formerly a superin- 
tendent in the General Register Office, wrote more than 
sixty years ago:—‘‘ There may be ten times as many 
lunatics in civilised as in barbarous countries and times ; 
not because the tendency to insanity is greater, but be- 
cause the lunatics live ten times as many months, or 
years.”* The following table shows the proportional 
age-distribution of the insane, enumerated in England 
and Wales at each of the four censuses in 1871-1901, and’ 
exhibits a marked and comparatively steady increase in 
the proportions at the advanced ages. 


RR a RA ea St ol elm. el ASAP Na ala lec ARR AE Ti lel 
* See Dr. Farr’s Paper entitled ‘ Report on the Mortality of Lunatics,” read before the Statistical Society in 1841. 
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272 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE + 
Persons. Males. Females. 
Ages ; 

1871. | 1881. | 1891. | 1901. | 1871. | 1881. | 1891. | 1901. | 1871. | 1881. | 1891. | 190] 
All Ages ~ = - - | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
Under 15 years - - =| 69 65 53 50 83 81 66 61° | 57 51 42 41 
15-25 <-— « - ee ~~ | 199---195—-1 115 |b 8 | -162- 1-149 1187-6) 133 1167 
QB-4B - - = «+ | «+ | 886 | 381 | 877 367) 1/395] 596° 1°390 | 385907 me ggn eens 
45-65 - - - - - | 298 316 334 332 278 238 308 309 316 341 357 | 351 
65 and upwards - - - | 108 113 121 136 92 93 99 1D 123 129 141 158 























Out of 1,000 enumerated at all ages, the number under 
the age of twenty-five declined from 208 in 1871 to 165 in 
1901; at the ages 25-45 the number declined from 386 in 
1871 to 367 in 1901; at the ages 45-65, however, the 
number increased from 298 in 1871 to 334 in 1891 and was 
332 in 1901; while the proportion of the insane aged up- 
wards of 65 years rose steadily at each successive census 
from 108 in 1871 to 136 in 1901. The largest increase 
in the proportion of the enumerated insane above the age 
of sixty-five occurred between 1891 and 1€01, and was 
probably due partly to the increased longevity mentioned 
above, and partly to the inclusion of many old persons as 
“ feeble-minded ’? who would not have been returned as 
insane under the previous headings “‘ Lunatic,” “‘ Idiot ” 
or “ Imbecile.” 

Having regard to the result of the substitution of 
‘* Feeble-minded ”’ for “‘ Idiot” in the Occupier’s Schedule 
on the statistics of insanity derived from the census re- 
turns in 1901, the question of the maintenance of this 
change will call for serious consideration when the time 
arrives for devising the schedule for the next census.” 


4739. (Chairman.) You are a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and you are Superintendent of 
statistics at the General Register Office ?—Yes. 


4740. We shall be much obliged if you will tell us 
shortly how the statistics as regards the insane and 
feeble-minded are collected ?—May I read the précis I 
have made? At the request of your secretary J attend 
here to-day as one of the Commissioners for the Census 
cf 1901, and I now beg leave to put in the general report 
on that census. At each census since 1871 statements 
have been published of the number of persons returned 
as of unsound mind in the population of England and 
Wales. And for the sake of uniformity the figures for 
1901, such as they are, concerning the insane will be 
found in the present report (p. 155 et seg.) It may be 
stated at the outset, that the machinery of an ordinary 
census is totally unfitted for ascertaining the number 
of the mentally defective in a community ; and I should 
impress that upon the Commission very strongly. A 
copy of the ‘‘ Occupier’s Schedule,” with accompanying 
instructions for its completion, will be found at pages 
321-2, from which it appears that the occupier or head of 
the family is the person charged with the duty of filling 
in the requisite particulars. It is probable that, accord- 
ing to his instructions, the enumerator has in some 
cases taken pains to correct erronsous returns; but 
when all circumstances are considered, it is unreascnable 
to rely on such checking as a means of securing accuracy 
in a return of mente] unsoundness in a family, especially 
in the case of its younger members. Except in the case 
of lunatic asylums (for which the returns are undoubtedly 
accurate) the data collected at the census concerning 
the amount of mental unsoundness in the English popula-- 
tion are in my judgment entirely unreliable. 

4741, With regard to this report which you have been 
so good as to put in, that informs us that up to 1871 the 
insane were not specifically mentioned in the returns 7— 
That is so; other infirmities were, but not insanity. 

4742. After 1871 until 1901, #tAvas “* Imbecile,”’ “‘ idict,”’ 
or “lunatic,” which were mentioned ?—That is so. 
4743, And this last time, in 1901, for the first time the 


word ‘‘ feeble-minded ” was used, instead cf ‘idiot !? ? 
—That is so. 


4744. Does your opinion, that it is unreliable, mean 
that the returns are unreliable both as regards the feeble- 


minded and as regards, formerly, the imbecile or idiots ?, 


—Certainly; as regards persons of unscund mind alto- 
gether, the returns are unreliable ; but I wish to except, 
and especially except, the returns of the lunatic asylums, 
which, in my judgment, are of great value. 


4745. With regard to the returns from the Poor Law 
Guardians, do you consider those reliable ?—I have no 
means of forming an opinion at present ; I do not see 
them. 


4746. But undoubtedly the returns from occupiers 
of houses you consider not trustworthy at all ?—I am 
quite sure they are unrelie ble. 


4747. But you are of opinion, are you not, that the 
substitution of the word ‘“ feeble-minded ” for ‘ idiot % 
has certainly made the statistics fuller than they were 
before ?—That is my opiniun. 

4748, That people do not mind calling their children. 
‘‘feeble-minded,’? but they would refuse to call them 
‘‘ idiots *? ?—I think they would mind it much less, 


4749, That refers also to old people, does it not ?—Yes. 


4750. I see the report states: “It should be noted 
that the increase in the number of inmates of public 
asylums could not be due to the change of nomenclature 
to which we have called attention, and that the marked 
decrease in the inmates of private asylums is obviously 
due to other causes.*2 Have you any explanation of that 
decrease in private asylums ?—Nothing further than is 
stated in the report. J have nothing to add to that. 


4751. Is it the case then that the increase in recent 
years in the numbers and proportion of insane under 
control and, treatment in public asylums, coupled with 
the marked decline in the proportion of the insane re- 
tained in workhouses or living with relatives or in the 
receipt of out-relief, gives us any indication of what is 
happening ?—I think it means a transference probably 
from workhouses to lunatic asylums. 


4752. Merely a transference ?—I think so very largely. 
I think it may be accounted for in that way. 


4753. (Mr. Dickinson.) I suppose, when you say it is 
unreliable, you mean that it does not to any extent give the 
full number of persons who are feeble-minded ?—I think 
so. 


4754. You presume that it is very much larger than 
what the census figure gives ?—I think it probably is. I 
have no means of ascertaining that, of course. 


4755. I notice that you give the number of lunatics, as 
appearing from the Lunacy Commissioners, to be 107,944. 
That is copied from their reports. That is the figure that 
gives the number is it not ?—Yes, reported upon by the 
Lunacy Commissioners, You will see it in the centre of 
that first paragraph. : 

4756. That is 107,944 at January, 1901 ? --Yes, 


4757. That is the number of lunatics who are known 
to the Lunacy Commissioners ?—That is so. 
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4758. Wherever they are ; in prisons or anywhere else ? 
—Yes. You will find the details below—in public and 
State asylums, registered hospitals and licensed houses, 
in workhouses and out-relief. 


4759. There are no prisons mentioned there ?—I pre- 
sume there are none in the prisons, but I do not know 
without inquiring 

4760. There is Broadmoor and there are other prisons ? 
—I should have to refer to the particulars of the census 
in order to answer your question, but I presume that 
the total is really inclusive of all. 


4761. Then the total in the census, of those persons 
who have been reported under one head or another is 
132,654. That appears on page 156 ?—Yes, that would 
be so; simply the number returned. 


4762. The difference between those two figures is 
24,710. I suppose that a certain proportion of the 
24,710 would include lunatics as distinguished from 
the feeble-minded. There are more lunatics, are there 
not, in the country than the 107,000 ?—I am speaking 
in the presence of two Lunacy Commissioners, and I 
would rather you would ask them that question. It is 
quite impossible for me to answer that. If I did it would 
be my mere personal opinion. I do not pretend to be 
an expert in lunacy at all. 


4763. But still, you know where the returns come 
from. They come from the occupiers of the houses ?— 
Yes. 


4764. And they would return lunatics, I presume, 
whether those lunatics were certified or not ?—They 
would return them according to the instructions at 
the back of the census schedule which you will find at 
page 321. 


4765. I was going to ask you on that—page 322, is 
it not ?—The actual schedule is page 322, the instruction 
relating to infirmities appears at the head of the 
schedule. 


4766. What are the instructions with regard to 
lunatics ?—They are very general, and sre intended 
to be observed, not only by the head of the family, but 
by the enumerator. 


4767. Where are they ? The only instructions they have 
are in Column 10. There is no explanation, such as 
there is with regard to the other subjects ?—It was im- 


__ possible to get more into the pages than we have got. 


_ 4768. I am only anxious to know what the occupier 
has called to his mind. He has no information as to 
how he is to fill up the column ?—No; beyond what you 
have at the head of column 10. No. 3 is “lunatic,” 
No. 4 “imbecile,” “ feeble-minded.”* He has to classify in 
that way. 


4769. When he fills this up, does he put “No. 4” 
against it if the child is imbecile or feeble-minded, or 
does he write the word ?—I take it he would have to 
write the precise infirmity, if any. 


4770. To write ‘‘ lunatic’? ?—One or the other. 


4771. And they would write “lunatic” ?—I think 
so, probably “lunatic,” “imbecile ” or “ feeble-minded,”’ 
at his discretion. You must remember that the 
schedules are filled up frequently by persons who are 
exceedingly illiterate ; they do not understand the meaning, 
and I presume the idea is that the enumerator should 
explain as far as he can, he himself being not always 
an educated person. 


4772. Inthe old form, was the heading of column 10 
“imbecile or idiot” ?—The term ‘‘ feeble-minded ”’ 
has in the recent census been substituted for ‘“‘ idiot,” 
but you will allow me to read that bit for you. ‘“‘ For 
the first time at the census of 1871 the householder or 
occupier was asked to state whether any member of 
his family suffered from mental unsoundness ; this form 
of enquiry was repeated without change both in 1881 and 
in 1891, and consequently the statistics of mental un- 
soundness published at the three censuses, 1871, 1881, 
and 1891, admit of comparison. In arranging the occu- 
piers schedule for 1901 with the view to secure greater 
accuracy of the returns of the insane, a change was made 
by substituting the term “feeble-minded,”’ for “idiot.” 


4773. I am right in saying that on the form you still 
maintain this heading (1) Deaf and dumb, (2) Blind, (3) 
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Lunatic, (4) Imbecile, feeble-minded ; only in the “feeble- 


John 


minded” one you put “imbecile, feeble-minded,” instead Tatham,Hsq. 


of ‘imbecile or idiot ’’ ?—That is so. 


writes: ‘‘ feeble-minded ” ?—He may do so. As I tell 
you, the column has to be filled up by persons who are 
very frequently illiterate and whether they put down 
one word or the other I do not think matters very much 
to them. 


4775. You think the increase in the numbers has 
been due to the fact that they have been more willing to 
write ‘ feeble-minded ” than to write the word “ idiot,” 
as they did before ?—I think that is so. 


4776. You have not made any attempt to count the 
number of feeble-minded ?—No. 


4777. You count the column ‘“‘ imbecile, feeble-minded ’’? 
—They are together. J should like to know, if there is 
one, the difference between ‘‘ feeble-minded ” and ‘‘im- 
becile.”’ 


4778. There must be some difference in the mind 
of the public because you have drawn attention to this 
remarkable increase 7—No, between “imbecile”? and 
‘* feeble-minded ”’ I see no difference. 


4779. You attach the importance to the word “ idiot” ? 
—Yes, it is offensive. 


4780. I should think ‘‘ imbecile,” was also offensive ? 
It would be to an educated person. 


4781. They could have written “imbecile” before ? 
—The term “ feeble-minded”’ is considered to be less 
opprobrious than “ idiot.” 


4782, (Mr. Loch.) I understood that the returns in 
regard to the imbeciles, if we call them that, were almost 
necessarily insufficient. Have you any suggestion by 
which a return or special census might be made of what 
we might call people of unsound mind. Suppose it 
were a problem set to yourself, what would you suggest 
might be done ?—Under the present conditions I have 
no suggestion to make. I can conceive of certain con- 
ditions. 


4783. Can you explain ?—I certainly have a great 
deal of hope in the future of the County Council system. 
I think very probably you have the key to getting over 
the difficulty there. I mean to say that when they are 
developed in sucha way that unification of areas and co- 
ordination of duties might be brought about, I think 
then probably you will be able to bring the authorities 
in touch with the people in such a way that it may be 
possible to carry out such an inquiry as this. At present 
I am sure it is impossible. 


4784. In the meantime, would it be at all possible 
to do this—to appoint, not a more or less uneducated 
enumerator, but a man who would understand this par- 
ticular business, and ask him to act as enumerator and 
to make such inquiries in the place as might lead to his 
making a kind of classification of cases, on the lines of 
a return ?—Do you mean by taking a sample of the 
population ? 

4785. I mean,in the first instance by taking a sample. 
Suppose one took a town like Manchester, and divided 
it between four orfive men, who, knowing the business of 
this department, would serve as enumerators and then 
asked them to make the best of an enumeration ? Would 
that be possible ?—I think that might be practizable ; 
probably better in the rural districts than in the large 
urban districts, because of the shifting character of the 
population in a city like Manchester. As you know, the 
population shifts very quickly. 


4786. If the census were quickly made, the shifting 
would be comparatively small ?—Yes. 


4787. Would it be possible to do it quickly, the men 
being already, by their professional knowledge, in some 
degree aware of the facts ?—I should think it might be 
done, and I think the figures you would get in that way 
would be more accurate than the figures you would get by 
an ordinary census ; but even then I can quite imagine the 
figures would be untrustworthy. 


4788. The school information, to a certain extent, would 
be available as a certain check, so that it would be a 
post-school census ; that would be a help ?—Yes. 


4789, And to a certain extent the poor law entries would 
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be available, and the public institution entries, the lunatic 
asylums ?—I had that in my mind when I was suggesting 


. that in the future, when the county and district councils 


get. into full operation, you will have co-ordination of 
duties which are now performed by several authorities 
and their officers. 

4790. Do you think, if a broad line were taken such as 
“ unsound mind,”? with subdivisions, that there would be 
much difficulty in making the census by reason of the 
difficulty of definition ?—I think you would have an 
improvement. 

4791. (Mr. Greene.) Are there any parts of the census 
return, which deal with the classes of life—the social 
station of the feeble-minded ?—No. 


4792. Have you any detail of the census return which 
shows the number of feeble-minded or imbecile in the 
rural districts, as contra-distinguished from the urban 
districts ?—Yes, that can be ascertained from the tables. 


4793. What tables are those ?—This general report is 
really derived from a very large number of tables which 
are too bulky to put in. I have the figures, if you wish 
to have them. 


4794, I have before me the summary tables, but I can- 
not find there the separation that I am asking for. Pitch- 
ing upon any county, the first that comes before my eyes 
is Herefordshire ; is there any table, or could you refer 
me to any table, which would show how many imbecile 
or feeble-minded there were, and whether they were in 
institutions or not ?—Yes, by means of the so called 
“County Paris,’? which are published separately. 


4795. Then it would be amatter of clerk’s work, almost, 
to take out from the Census Returns information which 
would enable us to see how many imbecile and feeble- 
minded there were in any particular part of any particular 
county ?—I cannot say so closely\as that, but certainly 
as regards the counties 


4796. Sub-dividing the counties, I should like to 
know whether the feeble-minded abound in the. towns 
or in the rural districts? Is there a Return which would 
show that 7—I think not. 


4797. I suppose you have no Report made which 
would tell us whether the feeble-mindedness has been 
returaed as preponderating in any particular counties 7— 
No, nothing beyond this Report and the Tables that 
I refer to. 


4798. It would require clerk’s work to get it out, but it 
could be done ?—It could be done, and if not from the 
published Tables, certainly from the data we get from 
the Census. It would be rather an expensive process. 


4799. With regard to the Returns which I have before 
me here of the number of deaf and dumb, lunatic and 
feeble-minded in the different counties, is there any 
way of finding out how many of them were in institutions, 
and how many not. ?—Yes, from the Institution Tables. 


4800. But that would have to be got out, and that 
would be a matter involving expense and some little 
time ?7—Yes, I think it would. 


4801. It has been suggested that certain counties 
should be grouped—that we should endeavour to get 
at figures of information with reference to the counties 
by ascertaining how many feeble-minded persons there 
were in each of those counties, and seeing what provisions 
could be suggested in respect of them. Is there any way 
you could assist in getting such information as that ?— 
Yes, I. think I can give you the Tables themselves, or, 
at any rate, the figures. 


4802. So that, supposing we wanted to group Kent 
and Sussex, say, as an illustration, and find how many 
feeble-minded . people there were returned in those 
two counties, you would be able, from the figures you 
have got, to let us know how many were in public in- 
stitutions, how many in private, or how many were 
elsewhere ?—Yes, I believe so. 


4803. I see, on page 283 of the Summary Tables, the 
total number of “Imbecile or Feeble-minded” in 
the whole country is 48,882 ?—Yes. 


4804, You also state, on the same page, that you have 
inoluded in that those who were ‘‘ Imbecile or Feeble 
minded from childhood ” ?—Yes, 


4805. The “ childhood ” Table shows that there were 
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10,254 persons who, from childhood, were feeble-minded, 
stated to’ be. 


4806. I see from those Tables you say’ 442° children 
under five and 2,069 between five and ten years of age. 
If you ‘turn to the Table of the “‘Imbecile or Feeble 
minded’ just above it, there are no persons, under: fifteen 
according to that which had not been born imbecile or 
feeble-minded. Imbecility or feeble-mindedness seems 
to supervene after the age of fifteen ?—The only thing I 
can say is that the facts are those returned in the 
schedules. 


4807. I wanted to see what inference I could draw 
from the figures you have supplied. I suppose the in- 
ference is that up to fifteen years of age the Census Re- 
turn shows that all the feeble-minded or imbecile people 
we have in this country had been born so ?—Yes, it 
is consistent with that. 


4808. They have been dealt with, up to fifteen, as if 
they were all born imbecile or feeble-minded ?—That 
would be my inference. 


4809. We see that the numbers increase after that. 
It looks as if there were a supervening, or subsequent, 
imbecility coming upon them after that age ?—At azes 
15-45 the proportion to population are nearly stationary ; 
after 45 they increase rapidly. 


4810. If that is so, I want to find out whether there 
would be any way of checking those figures by returns 
from schools, because one would like to know whether any 
information of this sort has come from the educational 
authorities ?—Of course that would mean a very, very 
elaborate analysis of the whole returns. 


4811. May I take it from you that, according to these 
figures, there were, at the census of 1901, only 6,357 im- 
becile or feeble-minded children under the age of fifteen 
years ?—You observe, I daresay, that in the preceding 
Table there are a number of lunatics. 


4812. I am casting aside lunatics altogether; I am 
only wanting to see the imbecile and feeble-minded. I 
want to see whether the result of that return is not to 
show that there were in 1901, only 6,357 feeble-minded 
people under the age of fifteen ?—Yes, according to 
the figures. 

4813. It has been suggested that there are 100,000 
feeble-minded children, I think, in London alone, or the 
Metropolitan District alone. If there is any foundation 
for such a figure as that, your census figures must be 
hopelessly in the wrong ?—Yes. nes 

4814. I do not know whether you would be disposed 
to offer an opinion as to whether the 100,000 is an erro- 


neous computation, or your figure is nearer to the fact ?— 


I should be very sorry to offer an opinion at all. It is 
rather hard to be cross-examined on figures which Ihave 
myself, in so many words, condemned as untrastwort! y. 
I cannot answer for the figures. 


4815. My object is just to see how absolutely useless. 
these figures must be to us, or else how dangerous it is. 
for us to rely on mere computations. 
that it is absolutely a matter which you could explain, 
but are the combinations of infirmities disclosed in par- 
ticular counties and particular districts ?—Yes, you find 
the figures for the counties in that table. 


4816. Any sub-division could be got ?—They can be 


— a. 


ee 


I do not know © 


got for Administrative Counties and County Borouzhs, — 


and for Metropolitan Boroughs. i 


4817. I make myself a very small number of combined 
infirmities—not more than 802 of deaf and dumb feeble- 
minded, and blind feeble-minded, and so on—only 802 
in England ?—According to the figures. 

4818. My attention has been called to the fact that on 
page 285 the figures for the administrative county of 
London, including the city, are set forth 7?—Yes. 

4819. They are represented by 3,496 imbecile or feeble- 
minded ?—Yes. ; 

4820. The total in England and Wales is 48,882 ?— 
That is so. it Gsh* Hones waa 

4821. Can you tell us, or have you any means of ascer- 
taining, how many children, imbecile or feeble-minded, 
were in the schools of the Metropolitan area at the date 
of this census ?—Probably ‘the Education Committee 
of the L.C.C. cou'd furnish the information, 
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4822. The number that has been given us, I think, 4839. You could surely get out the certified lunatics ? John 
here in evidence is 4,000 odd. —We donow. . Weare quite satisfied. Tatham,Esq., 


; at M.A., M 
4823. (Mr. Hobhouse.) 4,000 in one and 8,000 in the 4840. How do you: get’ that out ?—You have one ores SuGbuls: 
other. column for lunatics who are, I presume, certified ?— 17 April 1905. 


4824, (Mr. Greene.) Those figure may have been Those who are in the asylums, certainly, are certified. ——___- 


arrived at subsequent to the date of the census ?— 
They may have been. 


4825. Therefore they would be illusory. Taking 
the metropolis, according to your figures, there are of 
all the people in England that were imbecile or feeble- 
minded (amounting to 48,882), 3,496 in the Adminis- 
trative County of London or the City ?—Yes, 


4826. Can I, in a similar way, by taking particular 
towns in the country, such as Liverpool or Manchester, 
find how many there were counted for the census so 
as to compare it with what has been stated here ?— 
Quite so—you have the facts here on that very page. 


4827. It is a mere matter of working out for oneself ? 
— Yes. 


- 4828. There is one matter which struck me, though 
it may be only a matter of curiosity; turning to the 
Table of ‘“‘ Imbecile or Feeble-minded from childhood,”’ 
page 283 of the Summary Tables, I see that there were 
nine married men who had been feeble-minded from 
childhood, and had attained the ages of between forty-five 
and fifty-five. Can you explain how feeble-minded 
men could become married like that ?—We find some 
women of that age too—six married women, and there 
are a few widcws, all feeble-minded from childhood, 
but yet married. 


4828a..You cannot. suggest how they could have 
got. into . the, married.relation ?—No. I say _ these 
figures are.to my mind so. very unreliable that I have 
scarcely..considered that question. 


4829. That enables me to see that we must go to 
some other sources ?—I admit it absolutely. I am very 
sorry I cannot give you more information than I do. 


4830. (Mr. Hobhouse.) You answered in reply to 
Mr. Loch that you would like to see special enumerators 
employed ?—Pardon me, I did not intend to say I would 
like to seo it... His question was, as I understood it, 
“would it.be practicable ?”? I say yes, I think it would 
bo practicable, but I think the carrying out of such a 
plan would be attended with such very considerable 
ost that it would be a question for the authorities to 
consider whether it would be worth while; that is all. 


4831. It is clear that neither you nor we can be satisfied 
‘of the full accuracy of the figures which appear in the 
census returns ?—No. 


4832. (Mr. Byrne.) And yet you would consider it 
an important matter, would you not, that the State 
_should have knowledge as to the number of imbecile 
or feeble-minded persons ?—Desirable, for many reasons. 


~ 4833) A matter of the very highest importance ?—A 
mutter of importance. 


4834. Of very much greater importance than knowing 
how many iron workers and puddlers there were ?—It 
is difficult to assess the value of the information. I 
should like toseeit. I could not compare the importance 
of the two. 
' 4835. You get it very accurately for trades and in- 
dustries, and that is set out at great length. Surely 
_the mental condition of the people is of far greater im- 
portance: than whether they are engaged in one branch 
of industry or another. Could you imagine any subject 
of enumeration in the census more important than the 
mental health of the community ?—I think there are 
other points which should be inquired into, of quite as 
great importance. 


4836. You will not go further than to say it is of im- 
_ portance ?—It is desirable, I think. ‘ 
4837. And. worth while taking a little trouble to bring 
out. If it is worth while bringing out do you think 
it is the case that it will have to be brought out by a 
reconsidered and better schedule ?—I do not think that 
an ordinary census would bring out the facts accurately 
whatever trouble you take with the schedule. 
4838. You could not do it ?—No; not under present 
conditions. 
-103—Vol 1, 


4841. Have you got people returned who are not in 
asylums or licensed houses ?—Presumably ; persons 
of unsound mind at any rate. 


4842. But they would be few in the case of lunatics. 
In the case of imbeciles we know thousands of them are 
certified as lunatics ?—Yes. 


4843. In which column do they appear in the census 
table ; for instance, an imbecile person in a Metropolitan 
Asylums Board Institution is certified as a lunatic, 
legally ?—They would appear in the lunatic column. 


4844. If they were uncertified as lunatics they would 
appear as what they are—imbeciles ?—They would 
appear just as they were entered in the schedule. 


4845. So that the effect of the change of policy of the 
Asylums Board in suddénly getting all their people 
certified has been to transfer all their people from one 
column to the other ?—If they were so returned in the 
Ceasus Schedule, certainly. 


4846. Do you remember why the word “ feeble- 
minded’’ was chosen? It was notin the Census Act, was it? 
—It was represented to us by Sir John Hibbert, a gentlee 
man who is known to have taken very great intere: tin the 
question of lunacy in Lancashire, that it would be very 
desirable that the term “idiot ’* should be replaced by 
the term “ feeble-minded ” for the reason that, in his 
judgment, you would get a very much more nearly 
accurate return of the persons about whom it was desirable 
that information should be got. 


4847. And the census, authorities, concurring in the 
view, adopted it ?—The Commissioners, 


4848. But neither Sir’John Hibbert nor the Com- 
‘missioners, probably, thought “ feeble-minded”” was a 
convertible term for “‘idiot’’—a more polite: term for 
‘‘jdiot > ?—I do not know whether: that. question was 
raised; it is some considerable ‘time ago now. Iwas 
present at the interview. 


4849. It is a matter of great importance. ‘ Idiot” 
has a perfectly definite meaning, marking the lowest 
end of the scale of mental defect; and ‘* feeble-minded,” 
so far from being a’ synonymous term for “ idiot,’ marks 
exactly the opposite end of mental defect ?—Again I 
must refer you to the Lunacy Commissioners ; I am not 
an expert in lunacy. 


4850. That is a matter of fact, is it not ?—Pardon me, 
there is a very great difference of opinion on that subject, 
and I do not feel inclined to dogmatise. Iam quite sure 
that among experts in lunacy (and I appeal to Dr. 
Needham) there is a great deal of difference of opinion 
on that very point which you have raised. 


4851. So we cannot take it for certain whether it is 
the case or whether it is not, that the Returns now given 
of feeble-minded persons are a more complete return 
of idiots or are something else entirely different ?—I 
cannot tell you. 


4852. (Dr. Dunlop.) In the Returns of individual 
counties you keep the lunatics, the congenital lunatics, the 
feeble-minded, and the congenital feeble-minded, all 
separately, but I see in the general summary return 
you drop that ?—Yes. ‘The figures ave distinguished in 
the Summary Table. 


4853. From the practical point of view you class 
the whole lot together ?—No. 


4854. The distinction in the schedule is practically 
worthless; as regards numbers you assume they all 
refer to the same thing ?—They are distinguished in the 
Table. ‘ 


4855. You cannot take the happy statement that 
there are only five idiots in London as a true statement 
of fact ?—I should not be disposed to attach much im- 
portance to it. 


4856. Then you are perfectly emphatic that these 
figures are really not dependable on the amount of feeble- 
mindedness, and the great reason for that is that they are 
loaded with “‘ biassed error,” to use statistical language ? 
—I cannot go further than this: that we do our best to 
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4858. The fact that such an enormous difference as 
that happens to occur shows you the existence of a very 
heavy “‘ biassed error,” to put it in technical terms ?— 
It is stated in the text of the Census Report that the 
words “ feeble-minded”’ were notsubstituted for “idiot” 


John represent in these tables the total of the figures in the 
Tatham,Esq., schedules. I think I must be allowed to repeat again 
M.A.. M.D. that I attach precious little importance to them now 
17 April 1905, "at Ihave got them. 





— 4857. There is a table on page 185 of the General 
Report to which I should like to call attention. You will 
notice in that table that the summit, or the greatest 
frequency, of lunacy in the three countries occurs at 
different ages ; it is the oldest in England, intermediate 
in Scotland, youngest in Ireland ?—Yes. 


JAMES Scott, Esq., M.B., 


4860. (Chairman.) You are medical officer of Brixton 
Prison ?—Yes. 

4861. You have had considerable experience of-prison 
work ?—Twenty-three years, fully. 


4862. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence, might we place that on our notes as 
part of the evidence ?—Yes. 


JsMES Scott, Esa., M.R., Merpicat Orricer, H.M. 
Prison, Brixton (FORMERLY MEDICAL OFFICER OF 
HoLttoway Prison, STAFFORD CouNnTYy PRISON AND 
MancursteR Crry PRISON AND ASSISTANT-SURGEON 
AT CHATHAM AND DaRTMOOR Convict Prisons), 
TWENTY-THREE AND A HALF YEARS’ SERVICE, 


During the last nine years, during which I have been 
connected with the London Houses of Detention, I 
have had to pay special attention to the state of mind 
of the prisoners, in order to furnish reports to the magis- 
trates and to give evidence at sessions and assizes, etc. 
In making the examination necessary for these purposes 
I have had to deal with many feeble-minded persons, 
who could not be certified as insane, but who could 
not fairly be held fully responsible for their misdeeds. 
These form a fairly large class, and are a cause of great 
trouble and anxiety to those who have to deal with 
them. Many of them, in their youth, have not been 
kept under any control by their parents. Frequently 
little attempt has been made to educate them, as they 
are undesirable in the ordinary schools and classes, and 
special schools or classes are comparatively few in number. 
When they come to the working age, their mental defect 
stands very much in the way of their getting employment. 
They are only fit for unskilled labour, and most of them 
are so wanting in the power of continued application 
that they soon leave of their own accord, if not pre- 
viously dismissed for stupidity. They are greatly wanting 
in initiative, and are easily influenced by others. Their 
moral sense is very defective, and they have little self- 
control or power to resist temptation when it comes in 
their way. They are frequently in trouble for breaking 
the law, and it is difficult to know what to do with them. 
The Judicial Authorities do not like to treat them as 
fully responsible, or to punish them severely. If they 
are sent to prison, it is usually for short periods only, 
so they soon return to their mischievous ways again. 
They are not amenable to penal discipline, and require 
to be treated differently from the other prisoners. When 
they break the rules, they cannot be adequately punished. 
This is rather subversive of good discipline in a penal 
institution. Punishment has little effect upon them. 
Reforming influences also fail with them usually. As 
they have very little self-respect, and home ties, if they 
have any, do not weigh much with them, they’do not 
fear coming to prison. Indeed, to many of them, prison 
is rather a harbour of refuge, as they are spared the 
trouble of thinking how to get food and lodging. When 
they are at liberty, their friends do not usually welcome 
them, and they are quite unfit to compete with better 
endowed individuals in the struggle for existence. It 
is not at all uncommon for them to break windows, 
or commit a petty theft, in order to get back to prison 
again. They are thus a cause of great expense to the 
country, with little, if any, improvement to their moral 
natures, and without the public being adequately pro- 
tected against their depredations. By their proneness 
to commit larceny, arson, indecent assaults on children 
ete., they are a constant sdurce of annoyance, expense 
and danger. Many of them are quite unfit, if left to 
themselves, to lead decent, inoffensive lives; they 
require care and discipline. It is also important to 


in the Irish Schedule; so that the Irish figures are not 
fairly comparable with those for England and Scotland. 


4859. The term lunatic or feeble-minded is differently 
used in different countries ?—I think very likely, but 
there again I have no knowledge outside England at all. 


called ; and Examined. 


consider from the point of view of improvement of the 
race, if any means can be taken to prevent these “ un- 
desirables ”’ from re-producing their like. It has been 
proposed to effect this by sterilizing such people, by 
surgical operations. There are grave practical diffi- 
culties in the way of carrying out such a scheme. Some 
system of segregation would probably meet with less 
opposition, and be more generally useful. 


CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


At present the difficulty of dealing satisfactorily 
with many of these cases, when they break the law, 
is great. As the law stands at present, they cannot 
be brought within the terms of “‘ the McNaghten ruling,” 
as they know what they are doing when they commit 
their offences; and also know, asa rule, that they are 
acting illegally. 

With regard to the cases which do not come before 
a jury, it is often difficult to get magistrates to certify 
them as cases requiring asylum care and treatment, as 
they do not show mental delusions, marked incoherence 
of speech, maniacal excitement, or other gross signs of 
insanity. Not infrequently therefore, when the magis- 
trate who tries them for the breach of the law, acting 
upon medical reports or evidence, sends them to the 
workhouse infirmary, to be fully certified and dealt with, 
they are pronounced “not insane,” and liberated in a 
fortnight or less. 

Is it not worth considering whether some of these cases - 
could not be dealt with somewhat on the same lines as — 
the inebriate ? They might be committed to the sessions 
if charged with certain scheduled offences, and further 
indicted that they, owing to defect of mind, are unfit 
to support, or to take proper care of themselves; and 
that they are, or are likely to become, a source of harm 
or danger to the community. If suitable institutions 
existed, they might then be sent there on an indeter- 
minate sentence, and their cases considered periodically, 
by a competent Board, 

I think it is of the greatest importance that the 
“mentally defective’ should be taken in hand when 
young, and receive special school training. When 
they reach the age-limit for that, I think it would be 
advantageous if they could be medically examined. 
If it were then found that they had not sufficient in- | 
telligence to take proper care of themselves, or to prevent 
them from becoming a menace to society, I think it 
would be better if they could be certified, and sent to 
some special institution, or labour colony, where they 
would be under proper care and control. The certificate 
might be renewed periodically, and after a period of 
discipline at the institution, some of them might, perhaps 
be allowed out, on probation. If it were found that they 


were likely to abuse their liberty, they could be taken 


back to the institution. 
James Soorr. 
19, Raleigh Gardens, Brixton Hill, S.W. 
10th Apri, 1905. 


4863. (Mr Byrne.) I should like to know whether in 
your experience, which has now covered the period during 
which the Education Acts have become practically 
operative in England, you have noticed any effect of those 
Acts on the class of people whom you describe—have 
they diminished the number very substantially ?—I do 
not think they have, as far as my observation goes. 

4864. The illiteracy of these people you do not in any 
way impute to want of facilities for education ?—No, 
but the inability to profit by it. 

4865. Mostly congenital in character _—Yes, mostly so. 
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4866. Have you had the opportunity of collecting 
the particulars about the heredity of the feeble-minded ? 
_Have you known more than one generation coming under 
your care ?—It is very difficult to get reliable information 
upon that point unless from long experience you happen 
to know cases. It is very hard to get reliable information 
as to the antecedents of the prisoners. 


4867. You see their friends when they come to see the 
prisoners ?—In cases where inquiry is necessary into the 
mental condition. 


4868. Of course you have a good deal of conversation 
with them naturally ?—Yes. 


4869. Have you from those and other indirect methods 
any strong opinion in your own mind as to whether the 
bulk of the feeble-mindedness, the highest degrees of 
imbecility you see, are hereditary in character or are 
derived in youth from unhealthy surroundings and vice, 
and so forth ?—I think heredity has a very great in- 
fluence indeed. 


4870. Is your opinion on that point so strong that you 
would recommend steps to be taken to prevent procreation 
by these people ?—Yes. 

4871. As a matter of procedure, supposing the steps 
you recommend are taken, that is to say, the indeter- 
minate sentence is introduced, and the release of these 
people at the end of the terminable sentence, or at the end 
of their education, is rendered impossible, under what 
authority would you have the institutions in which they 
would be kept, managed ?—State control, I think. 


4872. Would you have all of them State institutions, 
or do you think that local authorities and voluntary effort 
might carry out any part of the work ?—I think probably 
they might. 

4873. Do you know the procedure under the Inebriates 
Act ?—I have had some experience of it. 


4874. Would that, in your opinion, be suitable ?—I 
think in many cases that would be a very suitable form of 
procedure. 


4875. To go through some of the details of that pro- 
cedure, do you think that the institutions should be 
certified by some central authority, if they were not 
erected by Government itself ?—I think they should be. 


4876. And inspected by a Government authority ?— 
Yes. 


4877. Do you think they should be partially supported 
by it ?—Yes, I think they ought to be. 


4878. And that generally speaking the regulations, the 
diet, and insistence on work should all be enforced by 
‘Government regulation ?—Yes. 


4879. (Mr. Hobhouse.) In the last paragraph of your 
‘memorandum, you say, “it is of the greatest im- 
portance that the mentally defective should be taken in 
hand when young, and receive special school training.” 
What do you mean by “special school training ” ?—As laid 
down in the Education Act, that they should have special 
attention paid to them, which they cannot get when 
mixed up with sharper and more acute children. 


4880. I noticed in reading an account of a visit to 
America by, I think, the Lancashire County Authorities, 
‘one American summed up his views upon school training 
by saying that he saw no good in “ putting a 5,000 dollar 
education into a 500 dollar head ” ?—I mean they require 
More personal attention than other children; they 
canne learn so quickly, they are much slower, and they 
should have more fresh air and exercise at work in the 
open air. 

4881. Has it ever struck you that a great many of 
these people may be quite incapable of receiving any 
education ?—Yes, I think the education wants modifying 
—less book-learning and more of the kindergarten style 
of teaching carried on. 


4882. Therefore the education you propose to give 
would not be so much in accord with the existing Code, 
but you would rather create some Code ?—Something 
adapted to their capacity. 


4883. You would rather like to amend your first answer. 
You think there ought to be a system of education devised 
adapted to the capacity of feeble-minded children 1— 
Yes. 


Questions 4866 to 4907. 
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4884. That would not be difficult ?—I think not. 
4885. It would probably be less costly ?—Yes. 


4886. Would it have to be given in schools attached 
to the buildings in which the children were kept ?—In 
boarding schools, do you mean ? 


4887. I conceive it would be difficult to give in the 
ordinary board school a system of mechanical instruction 
fitted to the capacity of these children ?—They would 
at least want special classes for themselves apart from 
the others. 


4888. Would they not want more than that ?7—I 
think it might be managed with that. 


4889. (Mr. Greene.) Your suggestion on page 276 is the 
only one I should like to ask about—referring to the 
mode of procedure against feeble-minded people, who 
you suggest should be committed to the sessions if charged 
with certain offences ?—If they are committed I should 
suggest they should be indicted in addition as being 
feeble-minded. 


4890. It would be like a second count in the indict- 
ment ?7—Yes, as the Habitual Inebriates are. 


4891. And you would give due notice to the accused 
that he was to be charged with being a person of feeble 
mind ?—Yes, it would be in the Calendar. 


4892. He might not agree with you that he was of 
feeble mind ?7—No. 

4893. You suggest that that should be tried by the 
jury—it is not a matter for a judge, but for a jury 7— 
For a jury. 

4894. If he really was feeble-minded, I take it it would 
not be much use going through all the proceedings with 
him. He would not understand much about it ?—If 
he were too insane to be fit to plead, it would have come 
under the other law. 

4895. You mean, being of feeble mind, something less 
than would justify his being found unfit to plead ?—Yes. 

4896. He might be not sharp enough to understand what 
he was doing ?—Yes. 

4897. It would not be of much use doing this unless you 
were to assign a Counsel to watch so that he should be 
protected ?—No. 

4898. Having been found guilty on the second count, 
that would be after a comprehensive view of all his life 
given by witnesses ?—The necessary facts laid before 
him, and the medical evidence. 

4899. Those would have been given before the magistrate 
in the preliminary enquiry ?—Yes. 

4900. Then he would have a verdict found against 


him. What sort of sentence do you suggest he should. 
have ?—An indeterminate one—‘‘ His Majesty’s plea- 


sure,” At present we have no indeterminate sentence 


in law, but I think probably we shall have before very long.. 


4901. Then how would you treat him—as a criminal 


or a feeble-minded person ?—As a person requiring care 


and control, just as a criminal lunatic. 


4902. Would you put him to hard labour and subject 
him to the diet and inconvenience of prison treatment ?— 
Not quite. I was presuming modified institutions, 
such as labour colonies, were founded, just as institution 
for the inebriates—modified prison life. 


4903. Conviction on the first count leading to the 
inference that he was really a person who knew what 
he was doing, and conviction on the second count 
meaning that he was foolish and did not know ?—That 
he required care and control. 


4904. Still you would leave that to be of a bepapve: 
nature ?—Modified punitive. 

4905. I am looking at the expense of it. If you treat 
him as a prisoner, the expense might be very much less: 
than if he had the modified treatment, regarded as non- 
responsible for his actions, and as being only feeble- 
minded ?—If he were retained for all his life the punitive 
treatment would be too strong. 

4906. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Would not his keep as a prisoner 
b> greater than when kept as a person detained in a 
colony ?—Greater as a prisoner, probably, yes. 


4907. (Mr. Greene.) Have you had any experience 
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of these colonies in addition to your very great experience 
in prisons ?—No. 

4908. Are the people you often have as prisoners 
people who you think could do intelligent labour or who 
are intelligent enough to do sufficient labour to earn 
money to keep themselves ?—They can do labour if they 
are kept under continuous discipline of the proper kind. 
They have no initiative of their own. 


4909. Are they feeble in body as well as mind ?—Some 
of them are, but with out-door work that would largely 
improve—with suitable diet and out-door work the 
physical condition in all probability would improve very 
much. 


4910. Have you found it necessary yourself, in the 
positions you have held in the gaols, to certify any people 
as lunatic, or give certificates as regards lunacy after 
conviction 7—Yes, sometimes. 

4911. Not often ?—I cannot quite grasp your question. 


4912. I want to know whether you often have to certify 
people as lunatics ?—Only a small proportion. Latterly 
my work has been House of Detention work, where I have 
a large number to examine, but among the convicted 
prisoners the proportion certified as insane is very small. 


4913. Is there among those prisoners who pass through 
your hands now in the House of Detention at all a large 
proportion of feeble-minded or lunatic ?—Yes, a large 
proportion. Last year we had nine found insane on 
arraignment; eleven found guilty but insane, certified 
before trial ; another, judgment respited. In addition 
to that, I suppose there would be over 150 returned 
as insane to magistrates, those who are sent for the 
purpose of being detained, and a considerable number 
of weak-minded, whom with the present practice it would 
be no use to certify, as they would not be detained. 


4914. What becomes of those weak-mindeds ?—A 
number of them are sent to prison: Some of them are 
hound overosimply to come up again. Some are dis- 
charged on that account by the magistrates as not being 
fully responsible. 


4915. In point of fact a good many get punished, 
but really are hardly mentally capable enough to be 
properly regarded as fit for punishment ?—We cannot say 
t.ey are wholly responsible according to the legal sense, 
but many who are only partially responsible are punished, 
as there are no other institutions for them, practically. 


4916. (Dr. Donkin.) I think you were in the room 
MoS Sir John Batty Tuke was giving his evidence ?— 
was. 


4917. It struck me in comparing your statement 
with the evidence that was given by him that there 
may be said to be very considerable difference of opinion 
on this question of certifiability and certification between 
you and him ?—Yes. 


4918. You give us what I think a most admirably 
clear and unambiguous statement throughout, and you 
give details of the class of people who, you say, could 
not be certified as insane. In reference to the many that 
you have seen, who could not be fairly held responsible 
for their misdeeds, do I take it ri zhtly, when you say, 
“could not be certified as insane,” that you mean 
in the present state of the law, and to some extent, or 
perhaps to a very large extent, owing to the fact that 


if they were sent to the present institutions they would 


be sent out again ?—Yes, and also the difficulty of getting 
them there if they are reported as insane and cannot 
pass the doctor or the magistrate at the workhouse to 
which they are sent. It complicates the administration of 
justice. Unless there is something tangible it is no use 
my reporting them as insane. 


4919. Whatever medical view you may have as to 
their psychological condition or as to certifiability, you 
still hold that they are uncertifiable in the present state 
of things, and you do not certify them—they are un- 
certifiable in the present state of the law ?—Yes ; in the 
present state of the practice, at least. 


4920. You speak of people whose mental defects 
stand very much in the way of their getting employment, 
who are only fit for unskilled labour, and most of them 
are so wanting in the power »f continued application 
that they soon leave of their own accord if not previously 
dismissed for stupidity; they are greatly wanting in 
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initiative and easily influenced by others; their moral 
sense is very defective and they have little self-control or 
power to resist temptation when it comes in their way ; 
they are frequently in trouble for breaking the law; 
they are not amenable to prison discipline; they are 
quite unfit to compete with better endowed individuals 
in the struggle for existence, and many of them are quite 
unfit if left to themselves to lead decent inoffensive lives, 
and they require care and discipline. I take it many persons 
who show most or all of these qualities are in your 
opinion uncertifiable according to the present practice ?— 
Many of them would be. 


4921. And yet I suppose you would admit that such a 
picture as even this very slight abstract that I have 
made of your statement is a more striking picture than 
some of the cases propounded to Sir John Batty Tuke by 
Dr. Dunlop ?— Yes. ; 

4922. I think that pretty clearly shows, does it not, 
that your opinion on uncertifiability varies, toto calo 
almost from his ?—Very considerably. 

4923. 1 should like to ask one question on. what 
you have said under “ care of the feeble-minded,” about 
the McNaghten ruling. Do you think medical men 


in certifying cases before juries, «nd in expressing an 


opinion on cases which come before juries, and also in 
the matter of certification. generally, are practically 
limited, 7.¢., in criminal cases, to the McNaghten 
ruling ?—The McNaghten ruling in trials now is very much 
disregarded, but still it is laid down as law, and one is 
constantly pressed with it that that is the law as to 
insanity. 
4924. I did not mean yourself individually. Is it, or 
is it not, correct to say thatj a large number of medical 
men, to be on the safe side, limit themselves by. the 


McNaghten ruling ?—Yes, I think they do in most cases 


coming before the courts. se 
4925. Do you think yourself that is desirable ?—No, 

Ido not think it at all covers the ground. a . 

. 4926. Would you say that in your experience with 

regard to the feeble-minded such as you have described 

in your first paragraph, many of those do know what 


they are doing when they commit their offences, and 


know that they are acting illegally ?—Yes, I think so. 


They know it is legally wrong, but they have very little | . 


idea of it being morally wrong. 


4927. You would not say there are any large number 


of the feeble-minded whom you do not consider certifiable 
according to present practice, who would come under 


the McNaghten ruling ?—No, there are not very many of | 


them. 

4928.. Not a majority ?—No. 

4929. On their coming into court, you would have to 
say in a large number of cases that they did know 
what they were about—did know it was illegal ?—Yes. 


; 4930. With regard to these other cases you say that 


not infrequently when the magistrate who tries them for 


the breach of the law, acting upon medical reports or — 


evidence, sends them to the workhouse infirmary to be 
fully certified and dealt with, they are pronounced “ not 
insane,”’ and liberated in a fortnight or less. Is it within 
your experience that that has happened often ?—Yes. _ 


4931. May I say very often ?—Pretty frequently, yes. 


4932. So much so, that it is often found a very great 


practical difficulty to know what to do with them ?—Itis, — 


in several cases. 


4933. Do you think that obtains very largely all over 
England ?—It does happen in all parts of England, at 


times ; in some parts more frequently than in others. 
4934. Any way you consider it is an event which 


takes place very frequently and greatly requires a remedy ? 


—yYes. : 


4935. (Mr. Dickinson.) Might. I pursue that one step F 
further? You say that in many of these cases, itis no — 


use to certify ?—Yes. 


4936. Why is it no use to certify ?—Because, unless — 
they present the grosser signs of insanity, they will not — 
They have an idea — 
that sending a person to an asylum as a lunatic is an ~ 


be sent to asylums by magistrates. 


exceedingly strong step to take, and the milder forms, 
where they donot show delusions or marked incoherence, 
and these grosser signs, they will not pass. ha 
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3 4937. Those are people who are sent to the workhouse ? 


—Many of them. 

4938. When they get into the workhouse, is it the 
workhouse medical offer who refuses to certify them ?— 
In some cases it is. When the committing magistrate 
sends them on a detention order to the workhouse for a 


period not exceeding a fortnight, during that time they 


must be certified fully as insane or liberated. 


4939. He has to commit them under that detention 
order ?—Because he has some information that they are 
of unsound mind. 


4940. And yet, notwithstanding that the committing 
magistrate is of that opinion, and you probably have 
advised him, or some other medical man has advised him, 
to come to that opinion, the medical officer of the work- 
house refuses to certify ?—In some cases. 


4941. Would you say in a good many cases ?—In a 
fair number of cases. Some cases sent as of unsound 
mind are actually of unsound mind through drink at the 
lime, and they improve. ; 

4942. Do you see any objection to the committing 
magistrate having the power, when sending him to the 
workhouse, to certify him ?—That is done occasionally— 
it may be done. fi 

4943. You see no objection to that ?—Stipendiaries in 
London would not have the time, they have ‘so much to 
do. 


4944. (Dr. Dunlop.) One thing about the certificate. 
You heard Sir John Tuke say there were two conditions 
necessary for certificate, one was some unsoundness of 
mind, the next was the requisite for care and treatment. 
Now you add a third condition, that is, a probability that 
the certificate will take effect. I think that is the extent 
of your view just now, is not it ?—Yes, I was speaking 
of cases coming before the judicial authorities; not to 
complicate matters, one would not certify as unsound 
unless one thought there was a reasonable chance of 
their being ‘certified and.passed.on. 

4945. And being cared for ?—Yes. 


_ 4946. The difficulty in the way of the certificate being 
given effect to, you first of all say, is in the workhouse ?— 
Yes. 


4947. The Medical Officer of the workhouse may ques- © 


tion it ?—Sometimes, yes. 
4948. And the magistrate may question it ?—Yes. 


a? 4949. I dare say you can give us an instructive instance 
of a magistrate over-ruling a medical certificate as regards 


lunacy ?—A case in point was reported in the journal 
not long since of a London magistrate who insisted on 


- discharging a prisoner against all medical advice and 


the prisoner promptly committed suicide. 

4950. That is an instructive one ; can you give us any 
others ?—I remember a case last year, in June: a boy 
of sixteen years of age was sent for me to report upon ; 
he was diminutive physically and extremely ‘backward 
educationally, he had a good deal of natural shrewdness 
and cunning. I received information from a lady 
guardian that he had a very bad family history, that he 
had given a good deal of trouble by his conduct. The 
offence for which he was sent to us was that he had 
taken a little child about five years of age into an un- 
occupied house, stripped it, and then unmercifully beaten 
it without any object whatever. On the boy’s demeanour 
and family history I reported him of unsound mind. The 
lady guardian afterwards told me that she had to argue 
with the magistrates for over an hour before they would 
furnish the certificate of insanity to send that boy to an 
asylum as requiring care and control. 


~ 4951. You have no sympathy whatever with the 
Magistrate who interferes with the purely medical. or 
purely psychological «spect of the case ?—He has to 
satisfy himself as far as possible. I think it is better if 
he acts as a judicial authority. 


4952. J am talking generally, of course ?—A good many 
of them have no experience, of course. 


4953. ‘Two suggestions you make ; one is sterilization ? 
That is completely impracticable. 
“4954. Then we were reduced to the other, which is 
segregation of this large set of weak-minded persons ?— 
Yes. 
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4955. The power of discharge after certification is a James Scott, 


practical question. If these people are certified to be 
weak-minded or insane, surely the discharge from a 
labour colony will have to be very closely guarded ?— 
Yes. 

4956. And be on the same lines, very. much, as the 
King’s Pleasure Lunatic or the life-sentence convict ?— 
Yes. 


4957. Under the Home Office—under the Secretary 
of State ?—Yes. 


4958. And a certificate of sanity required ?—Yes. 


4959. You see the difference between a certificate 
of sanity and simply the one word “ recovered 2? entered 
in the medical officer’s journal ?—Yes. 


4969. I dare say you find the difficulty in practice. 
You have referred to the present sentence of the 
inebriates, Are you aware of the faults of the present 
sentence of the inebriates?—As an indeterminate 
sentence—the procedure as regards the inebriates, not 
the sentence ? 


4961. The sentence of the inebriate leaves the authority 
in the difficulty of being required to liberate at the end 
of three years a person who is known to be weak-minded 
and known to be uncured ?—Yes. 


4962. Do you consider prison a suitable place for the 
observation of lunacy ?—No. 


4963. Is not a prison-cell the very worst possible 
place when you observe them solitary ?—It is for many 
cases. 


4964. Association is almost always necessary for the 
final observation, is not it ?—Yes, it is better. I may 
add that-a large number of our observation cases are 
kept in association in a hospital ward. 


4965. In Scotland we have a section-in» one of ‘the 
Lunacy Acts which is very seldom acted upon, which 
is to the effect that a Lunacy. Certificate given in prison 
is a permanent one, and the person is detained. until 
the Secretary for Scotland is satisfied that he is sane ; 
but you have not got it in England, IT understand... Would 
such a section be very valuable ?—I do not quite grasp 
what the procedure is. 


4966. When a person is certified in prison,that person 
is detained until he is certified: to be sane. Would such 
a provision in England be of any use or not’ ?—I do not 
think so. .. I think.it would be better if he could be trans- 
ferred to some other institution. 


4967. He is transferred and put into an asylum,and there 
is no power of discharge from the asylum: perimissible 
except on a full certificate of sanity ?—I should not like 
to say) off-hand without thinking it over. 


4968. (Dr. Needham.) I see you mention, as one of the 
difficulties which medical men have in certifying such 
cases as you describe, that there are not the gross signs 
of insanity, such as mental delusions, marked incoherence 
of speech, and maniacal excitement. Do you think if 
there were special colonies or homes for weak-minded 
people, prisoners amongst others, it would be a good 
thing to have a medical certificate which simply stated 
that a person was weak-minded, unable to take care 
of himself or support himself, and that he required to be 
under care ?—Yes. 


4969. Without specifying any mental facts. indicating 
the mental unsoundness, which of course, is extremely 
difficult to define, as you know ?—It is, very. 


4970. Do you think a certificate cf that. kind. wold 
be useful ?—I think it would be very useful. 


4971. (Mr. Byrne.) With regard to the feeble-m nded, 
especially the young persons whom you describe in the 
first column of your evidence, do you think that many 
of these defects and offences are merely’ brought to the 
public knowledge now on account of the better policing 
of towns, or a higher standard of behaviour, and so on, 
and.do not indicate any public evil, or are they-all things 
which tend to show a-serious-publie evil ; in other words 
are | practically trifling misdemeanours ‘now yaraded 
before the public which were never thought. much of 
twenty years ago ?—I think there are a good many. 


4972. So there-is a class of feeble-minded boy wio 
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i i ?—The danger 
} it, may not get into any very serious harm 
ae MR is that they are bound to be influenced by others. If 
vicious people get hold of them they can make them do 
17 April 1905. almost anything. | 
i 4973. That is the first danger ?—A very great danger. 
4974. With girls the danger of feeble-mindedness is 
ereat, for obvious reasons ?—Yes, they are very easily 
influenced. 


4975. Notwithstanding the fact that some feeble- 








minded people might never do any serious harm if left 
to themselves ?—They might not, but their power of 
self-control is limited, and they are so easily influenced 
by vicious people that they are a source of danger in 
that way. 


4976. So that you think, in the cases which are not 
very serious when they first come under your notice, 
the danger is so great that serious steps are required ?— 
Yes, unless they are under proper control by their parents 
or others. 
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T. DuNcoMBE Mann, Esq., called ; and Examined. 


T. Duneombe 4977. (Chairman.) You are the clerk to the Metropoii- 
Mann, Esq. tan Asylums Board, and I think you have been clerk for 


ne doe quite a number of years ?—Fourteen years. 
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4978. You have been so good as to putin astatement 


of evidence. Are you willing that that should go on 
our notes ?—Yes. 


ABSTRACT OF EVIDENCE TO BE TENDERED BY T. 
DuncomBe Mann, Esq., Barrister-at-Law; CLERK 
TO THE METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD SINCE 1891. 


(1.) The Board of Managers of the Metropolitan Asy- 
neh a lum District (Metropolitan Asylums Board), consisting 
poe or en® of representatives elected by each parish and union in 

; the Metropolis and of certain representatives nominated 
by the Local Government Board, was established by an 
order of the Poor Law Board (now the Local Govern- 
ment Board) dated 15th May, 1867, pursuant to the pro- 


visions of the Metropolitan Poor Law Act 1867 (30 Vic. 
ec. 6). 


This act empowers the Poor Law Board to combine 
into districts the unions and parishes in the Metropolis 
as they should think fit for the purpore of establishing 
asylums for the “‘ reception and relief of the sick, insane, 
or infirm, or other class or classes of the poor, chargeable 
in unions or parishes in the Metropolis,” and to control 
the action of any such body by the issue of orders. The 
Poor Law Board and J.ocal Government Board have 


from time to time issued orders for the managers’ direc- 
tion and guidance. 


An order of the Local Government Board dated 10th 
‘February, 1875, defined the persons to be admitted into 
the managers’ imbecile asylums as follows :— 


“The insane paupers to be admitted into the 
asylum shall be such harmless persons of the chronic 
or imbecile class as could be lawfully retained in 
a workhouse. No dangerous or curable persons - 
such as would under the statutes in that behalf re- 
quire to be sent to a luratie asylum shall be ad- 
mitted.*: 

The powers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board to 
make provision for the feeble-minded, as distinct from 
the imbecile class, are derived under an order of the Locai 
Government Board, dated 2nd April, 1897, including, inter 
alia, amongst the poor persons for whose reception and 
relief the Metropolitan Asylums Board was formed :— 


“Children who by reason of defect of intellect. | 


Sree c++. +e ees Cannot properly be 
trained in association with children in ordinary 
schocls.””. 


A further order issued by the Local Government Board 
dated 4th March 1903, sanctioned the retention of children — 


provided for under the last quoted order until they reach 
the age of twenty-one years. 


(2.) The class of persons dealt with by the Metropolitan C 
Asylums Board is the “ pauper class,”” #.e,, persons for 
whose maintenance the guardians of the poor are or ia It 
make themselves responsible. . 





(3.) In 1870 the Board opened two asylums for im- Pro 
beciles, one at Caterham, Surrey, and the other ai Leaves- mat 
den, Herts. Before this time there were no institutions (a) Im 
except the workhouses to which idiot or imbecile pauper 
children and adults could be admitted, 


In 1872 the Board’s smallpox hospital at Hampstead 


was converted into a temporary asylum and used for the | 
reception of imbecile patients. 


The first step towards the separation of children was _ 
in the year 1873, when the Leavesden Asylum Committee, 
having at that time the management of both the Lea- 
vesden and Hampstead Asylums, determined to transfer 
the children to Hampstead with a view to their being 
kept separate from the adults and educated under the 
care of a schoolmistress. 


At the end of 1874 there were about 250 imbecile children 
under the Board’s care, all at Hampstead, undergoing 
a regular course of training and education. A scheme 
to erect a distinct school elsewhere was then agreed upon, 
and a site at Darenth, near Dartford, was obtained on 
which the school was erected. Meantime temporary ac- 
commodaton was provided in a building at Clapton, where 
between 200 and 300 children of varying degrees of in- 
telligence were placed under the care of a schoolmistress. 


The buildings at Darenth, which afforded accom- 
modation for 560 children, were opened in 1878. In 
addition to the schoolrooms, workshops were provided 
with industrial training for improvable patients. — y 


: 


The imbecile accommodation, generally, was still found 
to be insufficient, and the Board therefore decided to 
build a complete asylum for adults adjacent to the schools, 
which was opened in 1880. 
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Subsequently other blocks, termed pavilions, were 
erected and utilised for patients under sixteen. 

Owing to the pressure on the accommodation at Dar- 
enth, premises, known as Rochester House Asylum, 
Ealing, were hired by the Board in 1900. Accommoda- 
tion was provided for 156 children, ninty-six boys and 
sixty girls. The children received at Rochester House 
were the best of the cases from the Darenth schools. 

In 1903 the Board opened the Tooting Bec Asylum, 
Tooting, which they had built mainly for the accom- 
modation of imbecile patients who required infirmary 
treatment. A small receiving home for children was 
provided, adjacent to the asylum. The accommodation 
is for 750 patients (receiving home 36) and the Board 
have decided to erect additional buildings on the site to 
accommodate 180 more patients. 

In 1902 the Board purchased the property of the South 
Metropolitan School District Board (on the dissolution of 
that body) and they decided to adopt the Brighton Road 
Schools, Sutton, (in future to be known as Belmont Asy- 
lum) for the accommodation of imbeciles. These pre- 
mises will provide for over 1200 inmates. The unim- 
provable cases from Darenth Asylum will be removed 
to Belmont and the cases at Rochester House will be re- 
transferred to Derenth, the Rochester House buildings 
being vacated. 

Pending the opening of Belmont Asylum the Board 
have also utilised a part of the vacant Gore Farm Hospi- 
tal, Darenth, for the accommodation of imbeciles. 

In determining the nature of the provision to be made 
for. feeble-minded the Board were guided by the weight 
of evidence submitted to the Poor Law Schools Com- 
mittee, 1896, which was corroborated by the Report of 
the Committee on Defective and Epileptic Children, 1898. 
The evidence given before the first-named Committee 
on the subject was decidedly conflicting, but there seemed 
to be unanimity of opinion that the aggregation of feeble- 
minded children in large numbers would be harmful. 

In their Report the Committee expressed the opinion. 

_ ‘that in fairness to the normal children as well 
as for the benefit of the feeble-minded, separate 
provision should be made for their education ; » 
and recommended 
“that suitable homes be provided for feeble- 
minded children by the boarding-out system or that 
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tLey be placed in small voluntary homes spe- 
cially suited for their maintenance and care.” 

The Committee on Defective and Epileptic Children 
1898, expressed the following opinions :— 

(a) No special provision should be made for feeble- 
minded children under the age of seven years. Until 
that age all children may be treated alike in the 
infant schools. 

(b.) If placed in institutions, the number of such 
children should not exceed twenty, nor the age of 
retention exceed sixteen, and the sexes should be 
separated, as a rule, for all purposes except: meals, 
lessons, and recreation under supervision. 

The Board accordingly decided to provide for the children 
committed to their care in small homes, answering as 
nearly as possible to these conditions, in the vicinity of 
the classes provided by the late School Board for London. 

At the time of the issue of the Local Government 
Board’s Order of 2nd April, 1897, it was estimated that 
the number of children for whom the Board would be 
required to provide was 360. Subsequently, returns 
were obtained from the Boards of Guardians, and after 
examination of these it was considered that the number 
of feeble-minded children suitable for the training given 
in the special centres of the late School Board would be 
only about 130. 

During the seven years which have elapsed since the 
issuing of the Order, the Board have opened six homes 
for feeble-minded children ; three for girls, and three for 
boys. These homes are ordinary houses which have 
been purchased by the Board and made suitable for their 
purpose, but they are generally indistinguishable from 
the other houses in the respective localities. 

The Board are also, as a temporary measure, using 
four of the cottages on the estate of their High Wood 
School, Brentwood, for the accommodation of these 
feeble-minded cases over sixteen years of age. (A letter 
was subsequently receved from Mr. Duncombe Mann 
respecting the Bridge School at Witham. Vide Appendix 
papers, p. 693 post.) 

The Board have therefore at the present time the 
under-mentioned institutions for the treatment of 
imbecile and feeble-minded persons: (This information 
was subsequently brought up to date, and revised 
returns will be found in the Appendix papers, p. 6938 post.) 
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Patients under treatment, 


























March 25th, 1905. 
Asylums. 
M. EB | Total. My. | F. Total. 
| i es | 
lea ei ea aaa a 888 1,055 1,943 886 | 1,050 1,936 
Leavesden - - - - - a 827 977 1,804 soos} 946 1,755 
Darenth : | 
Training School Section for children - |) 272 230 502 205 183 388 
Industrial Colony Section for adults - | 450 602 1,052 438 615 1,053 
Pavilions at present used for unimprovable | 220 220 440 303 128 431 
children. | | 
‘Tooting Bec Asylum : | 
em re tng NE ber copy ection conten 420 750 313 412 | 725 
Additional accommodation about to be 90 90° | 180 | 
provided. 
fs Receiving Home for children - - - 20 16 | 36 12 14 26 
Rochester House Temporary Asylum - = - | (templjorary) | 83 50 133 
Gore Farm Temporary Asylum - - - (tempjorary) | Bike idl beeen 214 
Belmont Asylum - - - - + = 438 849 | 1,287 (not| yet openjed) 
ToraL - - - - - 3,535 4,459 | 7,994 3,263 3,398 6,661 
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x Patients under treatment, 
Normal Accomm dation March 25, 1906. 
Homes for Feeble-Minded. = Ss a Me a oe 
M F. M. F. 
Lloyd House, Peutonvil'e - - . _ 20 — 20 
| 
12, Lloyd Street, Pentonville - - . -- 8 = 7 
81, Earlsfield Road, Wandsworth - - — | 9 — 9 
60, 62, 64, Kingwool Road, Fulham ean 22 | a 18 = 
16, Elm Grove, Peckham ° - 13 — 13 — 
Surrey House, 8. Ann’s Hill, Wandsworth 16 = 14 —= 
High Wood School, Brentwood (Cottages at) 19 24 16 10 
rials Total - - - | 70 61 61 46 
- it. wat at Tre. sD = sok 8 ze a 
T31 107 








(4) A Local Government Board Order, dated 2ith 
February, 1875, prescribed the mode of admission to the 
imbecile asylums as follows :— 

“Every pauper, whether upon his first or sub- 
sequent admission into an asylum, shall be admitted 
upon an order filled up and signed by the Clerk to the 
Board of Guardians of the union or parish from which 
he is sent to the asylum according to the form [pre- 
scribed] in the schedule to this Order ; a3 

and directs that the order of admission shall be accom- 
panied by the undermentioned documents, the form of 
which was prescribed, and which must be laid before the 
Board of Guardians before the admission order is signed, 
via. :— 

(a) A certificate signed by the Medical Officer 
of the workhouse or district of the union or parish to 
which the pauper is chargeable, to the effect that from 
facts observed byhimselfand from facts communicated 
by others (the facts being stated) the person to be ad- 
mitted is in his opinion a chronic and harmless lunatic 
idiot or imbecile, such as may be lawfully retained 
in a workhouse, and is a fit person for admission into 
a Metropolitan District Asylum. 

(b) A report signed by the Chairman or Vice- 
Chairman of the Board of Guardians of the union or 
parish to which the pauper is chargeable, or by some 
member of the Visiting Committee of such Board of 
Guardians to the effect that the signatory is satisfied 
that the subject of the report is a proper person to 
be sent to an asylum for imbeciles. 

Besides these documents, no lunatic may be detained 
in the Board’s Asylums without the Medical Certificates 
and Justices’ Order for detention prescribed by the Lunacy 
Acts. 

In the provisions of the Lunacy Act, 1890, with reference 
to certification, there is no mention of age, so that, strictly 
speaking, every lunatic, whether a child or an adult, should 
be certified. Until recently, however, the Board have not 
attempted to get imbecile children certified under the Act 
until they reach the age of sixteen years, as the Board 
have relied upon the assurance of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy that ‘it has not been the practice of our Board, 
however, in the case of idiot children under sixteen years, 
to require them to be certified or to proceed against 
persons taking charge of them without certificates.” 

As, however, it sometimes happened that the necessity 
for certification at the age of sixteen led to the cessation 
of training just when it was producing the most substantial 
results, the Board have recently decided that all imbecile 
children received at Tooting Bec Asylum (where all im- 
becile persons sent to the Board by the Guardians are now 
first received) shall be certified for permanent detention 
before they are transferred from the Receiving Home. 
If it should happen that they cannot be so certified it 
follows that they are not fit subjects for an institution 
for imbeciles, but probably for a home for feeble-minded 
children, where they are not legally ‘“ lunatics.’ 

The limit of age for the admission of imbeciiv children 
is at present fixed by the Local Government Board at 
five years. 


-and transferred to an imbecile asylum; 


The arrangements for the admission of feeble-minded 
children are simple. The Board require an order signed 
by the Clerk to the Board of Guardians to which the child 
is chargeable together with a certificate signed by a Medical 
Officer of the Guardians to the effect that the child is, in 
the words of the Local Government Board Order of the 
2nd. April, 1897 :— 

“One who by reason of defect of intellect cannot 
properly be trained in association with children in 
ordinary schools. 

By their decision as to the cases to be received the 
Board are limited, first to those of the school age fixed 
by the Education Authority, namely, seven years, and 
secondly to those who are passed. by the Medical Officer ot 
the Education Authority as likely to be improved by the 
training given in the special classes. 

On receipt of the admission order referred to, arrange- 
ments are made for the child to be examined by the Medical 
Officer of the Education Authority, and, if passed, the child 
i3 admitted to one of the Board’s homes. 


(5) Fee 
mindec 
childre 


. 


The Board are not empowered by the terms of the . 


Local Government Board Order of the 4th March, 1903, 
to admit feeble-minded persons over sixteen years 
of age, and the experimental accommodation which they 
have provided for this class is only for the reception of 
cases which came into their care before the age of sixteen. 

At the same time, since the date of this Order, they 
have been willing to admit cases of fourteen or fifteen 
years, who are too old to attend the classes of the Education 
Authority, and they have been transferred to the homes 
for the cases over sixteen years as soon as they have 
become qualified by age. These cases are not subject to 
examination by the Medical Officer of the Education 
Authority but are passed into the homes by the Medical 
Officer of the Board. 

(5) In the ordinary course the patients admitted to the 
Imbecile Asylums are permanent cases. 


he 


A certain small pischa 


proportion have been discharged as cured. The proportion (a) Iml 


cannot be expected to be large, as the Board are not 
supposed to receive curable persons into their imbecile 


institutions. 
The discharge of children from the homes for feeble- 


{ 


minded takes place for several reasons. Firstly, upon (4) F 
the order of the Board of Guardians, generally on the appli- minde 


cation of the parents or next-of-kin who are willing 
to take charge of the child ; secondly, by reason of mental 
deterioration, in which case the child is generally certified 
thirdly, by 
direction of the Board, because the child is found for 
moral or other reasons to be unsuitable for treatment in 
a small home with a limited staff. This action is generally 
taken in the interests of the remaining children in the 
home. 

There are no powers of compulsory detention over 
feeble-minded cases after they have reached the age of 
sixteen years, and they therefore can claim to be dis- 
charged. Up to the present, no cases have been dis- 
charged in this way, though there is always the risk that 
if these persons are taught to be useful, and they, or their 


rd 
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relatives, find that they can earn any money, applications 
for discharge may be received. 

(6) The consideration of better methods of classifying 
and dealing with the imbeciles placed under their care, 
now that more ample accommodation has been acquired, 
has recently engrossed the attention of the Board. Gener- 
ally speaking, the patients are divided into two groups, 
the improvable and the unimprovable. The Board have 
now decided, as before stated, to reserve the Tooting Bec 
Asylum for helpless imbeciles requiring infirmary treatment. 


The Belmont Asylum will be utilised for the accommo-. 


dation of unimprovable imbeciles, and the Darenth Asylum 
and school will be used for the accommodation and training 
of improvable patients of all ages (subject to the qualifi- 
eation that the pavilions at Darenth may for a time be 
used for unimprovable younger patients). 

The improvable children will be placed in a training 
school (the present schools at Darenth) and they will 
comprise all those who may be reasonably expected to 
derive such benefit from the training that they may become 
capable of being usefully employed under supervision in 
domestic or industrial employments and may thus become 
partially self-supporting. 

With a view to preliminary classification, as well as 
for quarantine purposes, all children on admission are 
received into the central Receiving Home attached to 
Tooting Bec Asylum. In cases in which it is not possible 
to arrive at any immediate decision, there are probationary 
wards, where children can be kept under more prolonged 
observation, but in ordinary circumstances such retention 
will not exceed twelve months. These probationary 
wards, as distinct from the Receiving Home, are attached 
to the Training School at Darenth. 

The buildings adjoining the Training School, and here- 
tofore used as an asylum for adults, are henceforth to be 
used as an industrial colony where provision will be made 
for the continued employment of those who successfully 
pass through childhood and youth in the Training School, 
and for some of those who, having been admitted as adults 
into the Board’s asylums, are capable of industrial em- 
ployment. 

As separation by blocks and wards of patients of different 
ages and sexes and degrees of infirmity is most important, 
workers, even though employed in domestic work by day 
in the helpless wards will not, as a rule, be warded with 
helpless patients. Subject to these limitations, the 
Board do not object to a mixture of ages and sexes in a 
single institution or to the retention of a reasonable pro- 
portion of working patients in an institution for helpless 
eases, provided always that all patients who are capable 
of better work be sent where they will have the opportu- 
nity of doing it, and that the two broad classes, namely, 
those who are more or less self-supporting and those 
who are quite incapable of self-support in any degree, 
are not otherwise placed together in the same institution 
than is permitted by the above-named retention of a 
reasonable number of workers. 

The medical superintendent of the Darenth Institution 
is assisted in the sections by the following officers :-— 

A head mistress and matron (in one person) for 
the training school. 

A matron (who must be a certified nurse). 

A craftsmaster, and such other assistant officers 
as may be necessary for the industrial colony. 

These officers are regarded as the medical superinten- 


’ «ent’s chief assistants, and they are encouraged to exercise 


considerable responsibility and initiative in their specia' 
spheres of work, subject to the medical superintendent’s 
supremacy. — 

The Darenth school buildings are built on the pavilion 
principle and are to a large extent self-contained, as each 
block has its own kitchen and offices. This permits of 
easy classification of patients and allows of an adminis 
tration being adopted similar to that required in the case 
of cottage homes. The adjacent buildings which com 
prise the adult asylum are well adapted for the purposes 
of an industrial colony, to which the inmates of the school 
are drafted upon reaching adult age. 

The most important industries carried on at Darenth 
consist of—macrame work, knitting, needlework, paper 
work, rug making, tailoring, shoemaking, upholstering, 
basket making, fibre mat making, weaving, fretwork, 
wood chopping, and bundle and peg making. There is 
also a laundry in which the female patients are taught 
laundry work. 
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At the Rochester House Asylum the younger patients 
have been taught Kindergarten and other occupations 
by competent teachers and the elder patients industrial 
occupations, such as basket making, shoemaking, tailor- 
ing, gardening, needlework, house and laundry work. 

The children in the homes for feeble-minded are under 
the care of foster parents, and attend during the ordinary 
school hours the school centres of the education authority. 
One of the homes for boys (Surrey House, Wandsworth) 
has been set apart for elder boys thirteen to sixteen years 
of age. Some of these are only “ half-timers ’? at school, 
and others have been withdrawn altogether from school 
attendance preparatory to their transfer to the homes for 
the cases over sixteen years of age. These boys who have 
been withdrawn either partly or wholly from attendance 
at school receive at the home elementary instruction in 
carpentering, tailoring and bootmaking. 

In addition to the special training at school, every 
effort is made in the homes to develop the faculties of the 
children. They go out to purchase small articles at the 
local shops, they visit various places ofinterest, they have 
summer holidays at the seaside, various entertainments 
are given at the homes, while the system has been intro- 
duced of giving weekly pocket money to the children, 

As the boys grew up they have gone out for walks un- 
accompanied ; ina few cases the boys have been employed 
by local tradesmen, but with results not very satisfactory, 
owing to the amount of supervision required. Some 
boys have joined local branches of the Church Lads’ 
Brigade. The homes are visited by the local clergy and 
several of the children have been confirmed. 

Of the difficulties which have been encountered 
the following are the chief :— 

(a) The question of discrimination: The child 
ren admitted are those whose mental functions 
are below thesamestandard. The difference between 
these “ borderland ’? children—the improvable im- 
becile children —and the hopeless imbecile children is 
one of degree, and the question of the best practic- 
able means of discriminating between the various 
classes has always been one of the greatest difficulty. 
As far as pauper children are concerned, the discrimin- 
ation is in the hands of the guardians’ medical officer, 
doubtless advised by their School authority in each 
case. In the result there can be no doubt that the 
children dealt with as ‘‘ feeble-minded * vary very 
considerakly in degree, and while some are at the top 
of the feeble-minded class, others touch a much lower 
level, and many differ little from, even if they are as 
good as, the best of the cases certified as imkeciles. 

(b) The difficulty of getting correct and full family 
histories. Medical experts consider that the 
knowledge of the parental characteristics and 
circumstances, as well as the life history of the 
particular degeneration, is of the utmost help in the 
work of improving the feeble-minded. 

(c) Classification: The question of classification, 
not only by age but by characteristics, presents 
many difficiulties on account of the number of homes 
which would be required, unless in an institution on 
the cottage home principle on one site. Some of the 
children are admitted with apparently no vice in 
them, others are merely spiteful and difficult to con- 
trol, others are already vicious when presented for 
admission. 

(d) The question of selecting suitable officers : 
Officers are required who will give individual atten- 
tion to the cases and who will maintain day by day 
and year by year continuity of effort and unceasing 
endeavour to improve children who have little or no 
interest in their own improvement and generally 
forget to-morrow what they have learnt to-day. 

With regard to (b\ the Medical Officer of the Board’s 
homes endeavours to see the parents or nearest relatives 
of the children admitted with a view to obtaining as 
much information as possible on these heads. 

(7.) The Board have every reason to ke satisfied with the 
result of their training of the improvable imbecile children, 
The last report received from the Commissioners in Lunacy 
on the Rochester House Asylum refers to the “ plan of 
treatment which has proved at Rochester House to be so 
successful.” 

The plan of treatment referred to is the industrial train- 
ing which has een employed at Darenth for years past, 
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and it is now being carefully fostered with a view to its 
extension. ; 

The powers of the Board to deal with feeble-minded 
children were, as already mentioned, limited to cases up 
to the age of sixteen years. The Board were therefore 
compelled at an early date to form some estimate of the 
results which had been attained, and to take into considera- 
tion the question of the condition of these children on 
arriving at the age of sixteen years. ; 

The Children’s Committee first took this matter into 
consideration in the closing months of 1901 consequent 
upon the receipt from many Boards of Guardians of the 
following resolution :— ' 

“That, having regard to the fact that a certain 
proportion of the children maintained in the homes 
established by the Managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylum District under the order of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, dated 2nd April, 1897, upon arriving 
at an age when they can no longer be classed as 
children, although improved, would not be capable 
of entering upon ordinary occupations, and must 
therefore in most cases return to the Workhouse, this 
Board is of opinion that the Managers should be em- 
powered to provide for the continuation of the train- 
ing of such persons.” 

In February, 1902, the Children’s Committee sub- 
mitted to the Board a full report on the whole subject, 
in which they set forth the history of the steps which 
had been taken in the past to deal with feeble-minded 
children. They recapitulated what had been done, and 
set forth the difficulties they had encountered, and sub- 
mitted an estimate of the results which had been attained. 
These were briefly :— 

(a) the removal of the feeble-minded child from 
a large class of ordinary children, where there is no 
opportunity for individual attention and where the 
defective child is often the butt of the more intelli- 
gent children, with whom he is not fitted to join even 
in amusements and games; the child is removed from 
this solitary life to a small company of his own equals, 
where special attention is given to his faults, and 
where he is surrounded by the brightest influences 
possible, and where every effort can be put forth to 
arouse his observation, utilise the powers which have 
already shown themselves, and quicken others into 
existence. 

(b) The children receive sound medical treatment, 
combined with the moral training which can be much 
more easily given in these conditions. 

(c) The system of instruction in vogue is that 
which was considered to be the most likely to develop 
the mental faculties of the children, so asto make 
them more useful subsequently in industrial work. 

The Committee stated that the experience of the Board 
had shown that only in the very rarest cases can men and 
women be produced, who can be left with confidence to 
make their own way in the world. As a result of their 
experience they abandoned any idea that it is possible 
to equip any number of these cases to fill with safety a 
place in the outside world, and they have taken up the 
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position that what is necessary is tie permanent detention 
of these cases. This view was that of many qualified to 
judge,even at the time of the Poor Law Schools Committee 
of 1896. This Committee, in their report, stated that they 
found it to be the experience of those qualified to judge, 
that as these children grow up, they are subject to particu- 
lar danger as regards tendencies to immorality, and that 
they have a strange kind of foolish simplicity which is apt 
to make them the dupe of any unscrupulous person into 
whose hands they may fall. They added that philan- 
thropic persons testify that feeble-minded children past 
school age are constantly under notice in refuges and 
penitentiaries and finally drift into the workhouse, and 
they quoted the evidence of a witness as to the harm 
done by allowing feeble-minded boys to leave the school 
and pass out into the world in the same way as normal 
children. 


The Board have done everything they can to press 
forward this view. They submitted the report already 
referred to, which they had received from their Children’s 
Committee on the subject, to the Local Government 
Board, with the result that the Board obtained power to 
provide for these cases up to the age of twenty-one years. 

In their temporary home at Brentwood, these cases, 
improved as they have been by the special care and treat- 
ment which they received in the small homes already re- 
ferred to, are engaged in useful occupations (the 
girls in laundry work and the boys in shoemaking and 
gardening). The Board cannot hope to show good finan- 
cial results,especially during the early and tentative stages 
of the scheme, but they trust that as it develops, and with 
the provision of further facilities, and buildings more suit- 
able for the purpose than those now being temporarils 
used, better results will be obtained. 


(8.) The annual cost per head (including all charges 
except central charges and capital expenditure or rent) 
of the patients received by the Board, taking an average 
of the last three years, or such shorter period as the 
institutions named may have been open, is as follows :— 


£ os. d. 

Leavesden and Caterham Asylums (adults) - 25 11 0 

Imbecile Institutions at Darenth (allinmates) 31 4 0 
Tooting Bec Asylum (adults—infirmary treat- 

ment) - - - - - - - 4417 0 

Rochester House Asylum - - - i geo es alo 

Homes for feeble-minded children - - - 37 1 +0 


The cost per bed of providing accommodation has 
been— 


2, 6. aks 

Leavesden and Caterham Asylums—1870 - 122-0 0 
Imbecile Institutions at Darenth—1878 to 

1880 . - . - . - - 185 0 9 

Tooting Bec Asylum—1903 - - - - 334 0 0 


Homes for feeble-minded children — 1898 to 
1902 - : - - - - - 95°0 0 


The total number of patients admitted, discharged, 


died, and remaining under the Board’s care from the (0) Nt 


beginning of their work is :— 








eS Admitted. 
Imbeciles = us = : : 25,315 
Feebleminded - - - -| 146 





Of the imbecile patients under the Board’s care on 
the 25th March, 1905, 1,211 were classified as improvable, 
and 5,450 were classified as unimprovable, 

The proportion of staff to patients, based on normal 
accommodation (25th March, 1905) was as follows :— 


Leavesden and Caterham Asylums_~ - - 1 to 6°42 
Tooting Bec Asylum (including Receiving 

Home) - - - - - - - 1 to 2°91 
Imbecile Institutions at Darenth - - 1 to 4°91 
Rochester House Asylum - . - - 1 to 4°33 
Homes for Feeble-minded Children’ - - 1 to 4°36 


9. The following tables are submitted relating to the 
imbecile asylums :— 





Discharged. Died. Remaining. 
4,374 14,853 6,647 
39 Ni 107 











(A.) Showing the probable causes of insanity in the 
patients admitted during 1904. 


B.) Showing the form of mental disorder in the 
admissions, recoveries and deaths of the year 1904 and 
of inmates on the 3lst December, 1904. 


- (C.) Showing the station and occupation of patients 
admitted during 1904. 


(D.) Showing the occupations in which the improvable 
patients were employed in the School and Industrial 
Colony at Darenth and the number so employed in 
January, 1905. 


(E.) Showing the work done by patients at Darenth 
during the first three months of the year 1905. 
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Station oR Occupation (PRIOR TO ADMISSION) OF PaviENTs ADMITTED TO 








Accountant - - : 
Agents - : : = 
Bag Maker- - - - 
Bargeman - - : = 
Blacksmith... .- _- 


Blind Maker’ - = - 
Boiler Maker - ~ o 
Bookbinder’s Gilder 


Boot Makers’ - - : 
Borough Council Employé - 
Brush Makers - ms ° 


Butchers - = = . 
Cabinet Makers - . 2 
Cabmen - . ‘ = 


QOaretaker - 


Garmen - - 4 = 
Carpenters- - = $ 
Charwomen : = . 
Cigar Maker - = s 


Clerks . : = - 
Clock Winder - . = 
Gompositor - - 3 
Confectioners - - A 
Contractor- - - = 
Oooks - - . : 
Costermongers - - > 
Cowman - - é . 
Draper’s Assistant - a 
Dressmakers - - . 


Driller and Glipper 


Dustman - - - 0 
Dust Sorter - - : 
Engineers - - < 5 
Factory Workers A ate 
Firemen - ° ° ° 
Firework Makec- : 4 
Flower Seller - - " 


French Polishers 2 = 


et a 


DURING 1904. 





Male. Female. —— 

1 ~ Fur puller - - . 
2 - Gardeners - - - 
1 - Gas Fitter - - 

1 - Grave Digger 

1 - Gunsmith - 

1 - Hairdresser : - 
1 - Hammerman - " 
1 - Harness Maker - - 

12 - Hawkers - - = 
1 - Horsehair Dresser - 
2 - | Horse Keepers - - 
3 ~ House Decorator - 
2 - Housekeepers + - 
6 - Housewives - : 
= 1 Insurance Assessor - 
9 - Ironers >) - 
6 - Jeweller - - - 
- 26 Jobman - : 3 
1 - Labourers» -  - 
5 - Lamplighter - - 
1 - Lampman- -~ - 
1 - Laundresses = = - 
1 1 Lockmaker - - 
1 - Machinist - - ° 
1 3 Mantlemaker - - 
2 = Milliner - ° : 
1 - Musical Tastasnen Mae 
1 - Musician - - : 
- 3 Needlewomen - - 
1 - News Vendor -~ - 
1 - Nurses - -— = 
- 1 Organ Pipe Decorator 
1 - Painters - ° - 
- 2 “seorter@:- 28 aap |e 
2 - Printers - ° - 
l - Railway Guard - - 
- 1 Sailors ps io © 
1 - Scaffolder - : 





Ce 


THE ImBECILE ASYLUMS ' 


Male. 

- as 
- 1 
Z 14 
- 1 
- 1 

1 
- 1 
- ll 
- 1 
- 5 
- 1 
= 1 
- 1] 
- ] 
: 0 
- 1 
- 1 
- ] 
a 
- 1 
: 1 
. ] 
: 9 
“ 13 
- 2 
: 1 
- 4 
- 1 








Female. 
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Scavenger - 
Servants - - 
Shirt Maker - 
Shoeblack- — - 


Shopkeeper - 


Skin Cleaner. -.- . 


Soldiers (ex) - 


Stevedores = - 
Stick Moun‘er - 
Tailors - - 
Teacher - - 


Female. 


Tram Conductor = - 
Travellers - - - 
Usher . - - 
Wailer - - - 


Wardrobe Dealer - 


Warehouseman - . 
Watchmaker  - : 


Watchmen - » 


Wine & Spirit Vatter 


Woodchopper} - - 





Male. 


so en 


Female. 








List OF OCOUPATIONS IN WHICH THE IMPROVABLE PATIENTS AT THE SCHOOL AND THE INDUSTRIAL COLONY AT 
DARENTH ARE EMPLOYED, AND THE NUMBER SO EMPLOYED IN JANUARY, 1905. 


Chair seating 


~ Handloom weaving 


Rug work - 


Fibre mat-making 
‘Cane basket weaving - 


Osier basket work 


Knitting - 





Macrame work and crochet 


) Sewing, plain and fancy - 


Paper work 
Flower akin 
Shoemaking 
Tailoring - 
Wood chopping 
| Peg making 
Laundry work 


Gardening and Farmwork - 


House work 


Upholstering 


— 
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my 








M. F. 
4 

: 6 

: 2 

; 6 5 

‘ 10 

: 30 

; 10 

: 16 

‘ 32 16 

: 3 84 

: 14 

2 O4 

: 59 

3 171 
389 











Total. 


iL 
m 
30 
10 
16 
48 
87 


35 


29 
29 
28 
15 
59 
77 
326 
17 


906 


bo 


Questions 4979 to 5000. 


T. Duncombe 
Mann, Esq. 
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Statement showing the work done by patients at Darenth 
during the first three months of the year 1905. 


Upholsterer’s Shop. 

New Work— 24 mattresses made. 

Re-made— 405 mattresses, 295 bolsters, 6 epileptic 
pillows, 90 kneelers. 

Machining— 48 mattresses, 30 bolsters, 24 pillows. 

Repairing— 371 mattresses, 277 bolsters, 6 pillows. 

Unpicking— 398 mattresses, 261 bolsters, 18 pillows, 

Horsehair Milled—15,586 Ibs. 

Tailor’s Shop. 

New Work— 4 jackets, 1 vest, 322 trousers, 37 duck 
jackets, 103 duck aprons, 10 duck trousers, 1 pair com- 
binations 4 strong rugs. 

Repairs—1,240 jackets, 598 vests, 2,623 trousers, 
64 capes, 123 overcoats, 7 uniform jackets, 1 uniform vest, 
19 uniform trousers, 2 overcoats, 41 combinations. 


Merrropouirran AsyLumMs BoarD. 


Shoemaker’s Shop. 

New Work—102 pairs men’s boots closed, riveted 
and finished, 2 pairs women’s boots, ditto. 

Repairs— Darenth Asylum—643 pairs men’s. boots, 87 
pairs men’s slippers, 373 pairs women’s boots, 6 pairs 
women’s slippers, 1 pair men’s shoes, 96 pairs boys’ 
boots, 59 pairs girls’ boots, 2 pairs girls’ slippers, 5 pairs 
boys’ slippers. 

Gore Farm Asylum—186 pairs men’s boots, 14 pairs 
men’s slippers. 


Wood-choppina Shed. 
Number of bundles made, 46,856. 


Basket Shop. 
Baskets made (all kinds, large and small), 248. 


Brush Shop.—(Commenced January 9th, 1905). 


Articles made— No. 
12-in. bass heads, wire drawn . - - 248 
14-in. 29 29 ‘99 = = 3 
14-in. e pan work - - * - 66 
Hair brooms - - - = e =D8 
Banister brushes - - - - = » 52 
W.C. brushes - - - : - = 29 
5-ft. wire flue brushes - : . - A OL 

Total number made - - = - 580 


Rug making. aN 


This work, newly started. is well in hand, and samples 
will be complete at an early date. 
Painting and cleaning, and carpentering. 

The lime-whiting and painting of the piggeries is well 
advanced. The patients are also employed in cleaning 
and painting the old General Office. 

The boys engaged in carpentering have just com- 
pleted a temporary workshop, and will now for some time 
be enzaged upon work which is required for Belmont 
Asylum. 


General work 


With the bricklayer several boys are proving useful and 
seem to like the work. 





4979. (Mr. Byrne.) I should like to ask you precisely 
what, if any, changes of the law would be necessary, 
supposing it were thought desirable to deal with feeble- 
minded persons not certifiable as lunatics in the same 
way as you deal with those who are now certified. TI see 
in the first column, page one, of your statement (vde 
page 280, ante), the Order of the Local Government Board 
gives into your care insane paupers of certain descrip- 
tions, and, lower down, children of defective intellect. 
The first are certifiable; the second, I suppose, are 
not always certifiable ?—Not under the Lunacy Act. 


4980. Can the Local Government Board, by order 
without any change of the Statute Law, empower you to 
deal with feeble-minded persons not certifiable ?— Do 
you mean, to retain them against their wills ? 


4981. They could authorise you to retain them, T 
suppose, and to deal with them if they were willing to stay 
and it they were paupers ?— Yes, there is no doubt about 
that; but I do not think that the Local Government 
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Board could, by order, authorise their compulsory de- 
tention. 

4982. Is that the only point that would require a 
change of the law: for detention against their will or 
against the will of their parents ?—I think so. 


4983. Up to what age do you, in practice, consider 
that the parents’ wishes shall be enforced as regards the 
discharge of children. Do you think that children are 
free of their parents’ wish at the age of sixteen or any 
other age ?— Any children ? 


4984. Yes ?—Yes, I think I must say they are free of 


their parents’ wishes at sixteen, broadly. 


4985. And you act accordingly?—There are slight — 


modifications of that, in particular instances. 


4986. Presumably you could always evade that, if it 
were doubtful, by adopting them ?— Only in cases where 
the guardians are entitled to adopt, and then only up to 
a certain age. 


- 4987. What is the age ?—Speaking from memory I 
think the Poor Law Act of 1899 gave them power to 
adopt children up to the age of sixteen in the cae of 
boys—and eighteen in the case of girls. 

4988. The classes of people who may be adopted really 
cover a very large number of those whom it would be 
advisable to adopt; roughly speaking, those with bad 
homes and home surroundings. ?—Yes, but I do not 
think the powers of adoption of the guardians would 


give you sufficient hold over a sufficiently large number 


of feeble-minded children. 

4989. In fact, the law will have to be amended— 
there will have to be a statute authorising detention ?— 
Authorising compulsory detention, certainly. 


4990. With regard to the cost of your institutions, you 
have had, in order to classify and deal most satisfactorily 


with your people, several different arrangements in the — 


last quarter of a century ?— Yes. 


4991. Different asylums used for different purposes ?— 
Yes. 


4992. In fact, some of your changes are of quite recent | 


date ?— Yes. 


4993. Do you consider that some fairly final arrange- — 


ment has been come to now ?—I think fairly final as 
regards general classification. It is impossible to say 
how far it is final as regards total numbers. 


4994. No doubt the changes of arrangement have 


y 





L- 


¥ 


militated against economy of provision, have they not? — 


—To some extent, yes. 


4995. Supposing you had to provide for your present ; 
numbers afresh, straight off, you would probably be able © 


to do it in a more economical way ?—Starting to-day, I 
think certainly not. 


I think the larger part of the — 


accommodation the Board has, which was provided — 
thirty years ago, was of an extremely economical de- — 
scription such as could not possibly be reproduced to-day. — 


4996. If the Board, however, had to deal with persons a 


who are merely feeble-minded, they could be detained and 


generally would ke willing to remain, would they not, 


ininstitutions more in the nature of a colony than a 


large block building, and that would be more economical, 
would it not ?—The feeble-minded as distinct from the 


imbecile ? 


7 
a 


4997. Yes ?—I am not quite clear what you mean by a ' 


** colony.”* 


4998. An institution where the central buildings, the — 


administrative buildings, and the infrmary and so on, 
would be on the smallest scale necessary and where the 
living and working arrangements would be of a more 


economical description and the inmates would spend — 


most of their time in workshops or working on the land ? 
=-You mean within one curtilage ? 


4999. Yes ?—I am disposed to think that is the most 
economical arrangement, 


5000. You refer, on pag> 281, col. 1, to the Poor Law 
Schools Committee of 1896, which reported against the 
aggregation of feekle-minded children in large numbers ; 
that was a partof their report. That Committee referred 
almost exclusively to the aggregation’ of children of 
various sorts in large block institutions, did it not ?— Yes. 
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5001. And their unfavourable opinion as regards the 

keeping of children in large numbers must be taken with 
_that limitation ?— Yes. 

5002. It was wholly unfavourable in so far as it re- 
lated to retaining in large block buildings ?—Yes. 

5003. Not at all against retaining in large numbers in 
such places as colonies or cottage homes ?—Provided 

they were by themselves. 

5004. (Mr. Hobhouse.) What do you mean by “ by 
themselves *? ?— Separated from normal children. I think 
that was the gist of the Poor Law Schools Committee’s 
recommendation. 


5005. (Mr. Byrne.) With regard to your Tables, from 
what document or statement are the particulars given in 
Table B.* taken, *‘ predisposing causes,” “exciting causes,” 
and so on ?—It is a combination of the annual state- 
ments of the medical superintendents of the several 
asylums. 

5006. That is to say the particulars are a compilation 
and include the experience and views of the superinten- 
dent who has actually had charge of them ?—The super- 
intendents of the various asylums. 

5007. They are not merely the statements on admis- 
sion ?—I expect, generally, that is the source of their in- 
formation. They are responsible for the statements 
themselves—the doctors are respcnsible. 


5008. They are more valuable than if they merely re- 
peated the statements made on the workhouse doctor’s 
certificate when he had perhaps seen the person for three 
days only ?—Yes. 

5009. They include the experience of the medical 
superintendent ?—Yes, they are the medical superin- 
tendent’s own statements. 

5010. What documents do accompany the patient into 
one of your asylums when he is brought from the union, 
or other institution of the guardians ?—The papers that 
necessarily accompany him are:—first an admission 
order—this is prescribed by the Local Government Board 
—signed by the clerk to the guardians; and attached 
to that is a medical certificate signed by the medical 
officer of the workhouse, and a report signed 
by a guardian. 

5011. What is the form of the certificate 7—‘* A cer- 
tificate signed by the medical officer of the workhouse 
or district of the union or parish to which the pauper 
is chargeable, to the effect that, from facts observed by 
himself, and from facts communicated by others (the 
facts being stated), the person to be admitted is in his 
opinion a chronic and harmless lunatic, idiot or imbecile, 
such as may be lawfully detained in a workhouse, and is 
a fit person for admission into a Metropolitan District 
asylum.”* 

5012. When a medical officer in a workhouse, not in 

your district, authorises the detaining of a lunatic in a 
workhouse, he signs a certificate which simply states 
that in his opinion he might be kept in a workhouse and 
that the workhouse is good enough for him. Do you 
know why that proviso was put in—‘“‘from facts observed 
by him and from facts stated by other persons” ?—The 
two certificates you are contrasting are totally different 
things. This—from facts observed by him ard from 
facts communicated by others—follows very much the 
formal certificate for admission of a lunatic to a lunatic 
asylum. In a case of mere detention of a patient already 
in a workhouse, I do not know why, but it seems to me 
there is not sufficient necessity to go so elaborately into 
the matter. He simply certifies, in the language pro- 
vided by the Lunacy Act, that the patient is a proper 
person to be detained for fourteen days; he is only al- 
lowed to detain for fourteen days on that certificate. 

5013. Has the extra restriction the result of making 
admission to your asylums more difficvlt, or is it prac- 
tically the same ?—I think it is practically the same. 

5014. (Mr. Hobhouse.) On page 281 you tellus certain 
cottages have been put on one side for the accommoda- 
tion of feeble-minded cases over sixteen. Youhave there 
now sixteen males and ten females. What proportion does 
that represent of the patients over sixteen who go out 
of your charge ?—Of the feeble-minded rone have gone 
out of our charge except at the request of the guardians 
or parents, or for other reasons mentioned in my state- 
ment. We pass all of them into these homes. 


* Vide p. 286. 
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5015. No child over sixteen goes out of your care 
without going to its parents or to these homes 7—No 
child that we detain goes out of our care ; he goes into 
these honies; the parents or the guardians claim them, 
chiefly because the parent discharges himself and be- 
comes no longer a pauper, or because of some change 
of settlement. He may become chargeable to some 
country union or he may be discharged for certain 
habits which are regarded as very unsuitable for a child 
who mixes with other children. But all children whom 
we detain, who are not taken out of our custody by these 
different means, go to this over-sixteen colony. 


5016. How long would they stop there ?—Until they 
were twenty-one, under an order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. After that some further provision will 
have to be made. 


5017. You have no power to do that at present ?—- 
No. My Board are unanimously of opinion that it will 
be necessary to get some authority. 


501c. Do you. expect the number for whom you are 
to provide accommodation to increase ?—It is difficult 
to say. Ifit should be thought proper {o give the Board 
power to detain persons indefinitely the number would 
be continually growing. 


5019. What expense is that ?—Something like the 
same cost per head as the cost of retaining adult imbeciles. 


5020. Are any of these capable of working ?—Yes, that 
is the object of their training. We hope to make them 
more useful] as time goes or ; they do work a little. 


5021. And contribute to the cost of maintenance ? 
—Something ; I should not like to put a large figure on 
it ; the thing has not been in existence long. 


5022. Have you any practical experience of the schools, 
as to the nature of the education given to defective 
children ?—No, I have no practical experience ; I have 
reason to believe it is chiefly of the kindergarten type, 
but I have no personal knowledge of it. 


5023. I take it you nave no practical knowledge of 
putting the two sexes together under one roof, but separ- 
ated by blocks ; that is not a question on which you can 
pronounce an opinion ?—It is not within my personal 
direction. I have knowleage that the fact does exist: 
Within the same curtilage, but separated by blocks, 


5024. You could not express an opinion ?—No. 


5025. (Mr. Loch.) About these cases in which you say 
a parent discharges himself, and the child follows the 
parent ; in the short experience I understand you have 
had, do you find that often occurs ?—Not often, there is 
not a very large number of these feeble-minded children. 
Tt occurs more or less with all children. 


5026. Does it suggest to you the necessity of having a 
similar system for the care of these children, elsewhere 
thanin London. Otherwise, I understand, these children 
would be available and no provision made for them in 
the rest of the country ?—I am not aware of any pro- 
vision in the rest of the country similar to that in London 
at the present time. 


5027. With regard to the small homes mentioned on 
page 281 in connection with the schoo] board schools, are 
you satisfied with that arrangement? Does it seem to 
be the best for the children from the point of view of the 
child afterwards ?—I do not know that I am competent 
to express an opinion upon that as regards the educational 
value of their training. 


5028. I meant the combined method of boarding out 
and a school ?—From my point of view, the point of 
view of the Board, we are chiefly concerned with the 
boarding of the children ; and the education the school 
board is responsible for. It is difficult to say whether 
any greater advantage would be obtained by bringing, 
that education into the home and conducting it under 
one roof. Idonot think I am in a position to give a final 
answer. Ido not think my Board has come to a definite 
conclusion on the subject at all. 


5029. What do you take to be the cost of these small 
homes ? What would be the cost of a child’s maintenance ? 
—On page 284 I set it out for. each of the separate classes. 
The cost of the smaller homes is 37/. 1s. per head. 


5030. Does that refer to the homes connected with 
schools ?—Yes, all these homes are, except the small! 
provision for children over sixteen. 
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5031. This 95/. is, what you might call otherwise, 951. 
a bed ?—That is the cost of provision of the accom- 
modation, not maintenance. 


5032. What is the 37]. 1s. ?—The cost for each child 
per annum. 


5033. On the school board method of joint education 
and boarding, 37/. 1s. would be what you would expect 
to be paid ?—But it does not include education, 


5034. What would you add for that ?—I do not know. 
We do not pay the school board anything. Ido not know 
what would be a fair figure. 


5035. On that matter of joint boarding and schooling, 
something over 40/. at least per child would have to be 
expended ?—I should think that must be so. The 
371. 1s. is for maintenance only. é 

5036. (Chairman.) You pay the rates ?—We pay the 
rates in the locality. 

5037. That would include the cost of education ?— 
Yes, but we cannot get at the cost per head. 


5083. But that is included in the 377. 1s. ?—-The rates 
are inclvded, but that does not include necessarily the 
cost of the education of the children. 


5039. (Mr. Loch.) What happens to the cases in which 
children are sent away for bad habits ? Where do they 
go ?—Back to the guardians. 


5040. They fall out of your sight ?—They fall out of 
our sight altogether. 


5041. Presumably they stay in the workhouse ?—Or 
the separate schools. 


5042. Is that likely to be a large proportion ?—No, I 
think not. We have only discharged, out of the whole 
oak we have had under our care, six, on that ground 
alone. 


5043. The whole number discharged being ?—Thirty- 
mine. 


5044. The whole number sdmitted being— ?—The 
whole number admitted up to date, being 146. 


5045. With regard to the older inmates, feeble-minded 
or incapable, of later age, what do you think is the 
necessary cost of an institution to provide for them, per 
bed or per head ?—I think it would be a fair test, if you 
are content to put them in a place similar to our imbecile 
establishment at Darenth, to take the cost of Darenth. 


5046. What would that be per head ?—The weekly 
average cost for a pitient at Darenth has varied from 
11s. 7d. up to 12s, 5d. in the last five years. 


5047. What do you think would be the outlay on 
institution and all; the cost per bed, to build ?—It 
entirely depends upon the method of construction. I 
do not mean by that the material of which you construct, 
but the method by which you separate and classify and 
distribute your patients on the site. 


5048. You have had recent-experience of that, have you 
not ?—Yes, we have had experience in building schools 
for children, and cottage homes. We have the ex- 
perience of the Darenth Institution, which we are now 
turning into this better class of imbecile home; but 
Darenth has been rather costly, because it has undergone 
so many changes. 


5049. What would you take as a reasonable figure, 
because this is a very large question, and may involve 
great cost. It is therefore desirable to see how it can 
be economically done ?—I do not suppose you could 
put it under £200 a bed. 


5050. For the adult feeble-minded ?—Your next 
witness will probably be able to give you a better judg- 
ment on the point than I can. My impression is you 


. could nos do it under £200 a bed, but very much depends 


on the method of distribution, the number of children 
you put under one roof, and so on. 


5051. As to the general policy that is indicated in this 


paper, would it amount to this, that you think that all 
categories of idiot, imbecile, and feeble-minded might 
be dealt with by the Metropolitan Asylums Board, on 
the understanding that the present age limits in the 
case of children were removed, and that they were shifted 
from one institution to another; according to the state of 
their health and according to the conditions of life which 
suited each group of children who were kept there through- 
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out the rest of their lives ?—By “ all’? do you mean 
whether pauper or non-pauper ? % 


5052. I mean all, whether pauper or non-pauper ?— 
Anything can be done. The Asylums Board can, of 
course, undertake the whole class to which yoti refer, if it 
were thought proper that they should. 


5053. I asked the question rather with a view to 
ascertaining what the policy of the Board would be, 
being already responsible for the treatment of these 
children ?—I think the policy of the Board would be 
to deal with them all very much in the same way that 
they are now dealing with the best class of so-called 
imbecile at Darenth, more or less. 


5054. There is no reason for thinking that the Board, 
adopting that policy, would be adopting one which was 
inconsistent with what other towns might adopt. We 
cannot say this is a London question and therefore 
requires this form of treatment here and nowhere else?— 
I am not aware of very much having been done by any 
municipality in the country with regard to the feeble- 
minded, or the better class of imbecile. I agree that there 
seems to be no reason why London should do what the 
provinces do not, or wry the provinces should lag behind 
what London has thought proper to do. ; 


5055. Have you had experience in boarding out these 
children ?—No, we do not board out any. en 


5056. (Dr. Dunlop.) I take it from your evidence that 
all your adult defective persons are in the asylums ? 
— Yes. 


5057. Children are divided into two classes ?— Yes. 


5058. Some are in asylums certified by the Lunacy 
Board and require a lunacy certificate ?— Yes. | 


5059. While the other class are in institutions certified 
by the Local Government Board ?— They are not certified, 
as a matter of fact. The children are certified, not the 
institutions. 


5060. The children are certified in the terms of a 
Local Government Board order—two quite separate and 
distinct parties for the two classes ?—No, they are not 
separate and distinct. Our asylums are not lunatic 
asylums in the technical sense, They are all under the 
Local Government Board. It is simply a superadded 
requirement that the patients cannot be retained in them, 
being insane, without a Lunacy Detention Order. 


5061. But the Lunacy Commissioners have nothing to 
do with these feeble-minded homes ?—They have nothing 
to do with the others, except that they have a right to 
visit, and they have a certain amount of jurisdiction over 
the individuals in them. 

5062. Have they ever visited, as a matter of fact?— 
They do every year. , 

5063. You say yourself there is considerable overlapping 
in the classes of inmates sent to these places ?— Yes. 

5064. Feeble-minded children are to all intents and 
purposes imbecile children ?—I do not think they are 
very distinguishable ; that is only my own opinion. 

5065. The results of treatment are very poor ?—I 
think the results of the treatment have convinced the 
majority of the managers that there is no hope of turning 
them out into the world. 

5066. Do you see any advantage in dual control— 


in two distinct classes of institution ?—I personally do © 


not, in the large majority of cases, but there may be ex- 
ceptions. 

5067. Do you not think it would be better to bring 
them all into line, putting them under the Lunacy Board ? 


—It depends what you mean by putting them under the — 


Lunacy Board. If you simply mean putting them in 
the same position as the Board’s imbecile patients, yes, 
IT agree. Iam only expressing my own opinion. 

5068. (Mr. Hobhouse.) May I ask what would be the 
effect of that—of putting them all under the Lunacy 
Board ?—The meaning of it I take to be this, that they 
would be certified for permanent detention as imbeciles. 
Then we could keep them for life. 


5069. (Dr. Dunlop.) As well as inspection and certain 
restrictions in the building, end so on. As regards the 
admission to the Metropolitan Asylums Board asylums, 
I see there are two distinct medical certificates necessary. 
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First, one for the Lunacy Board, and secondly one for the 
Local Government Board ?—It is just the reverse. It is 
first the admission certified under the Local Government 
Board Orders, and secondly, as a condition of detaining 
an insane person, you have to obtain the Lunacy Act 
certificate as well. 


5070. If a general medical practitioner in London finds 
himself dealing with a weak-minded person whom he 
considers certifiably insane, of the pauper class, what does 
he do ?—I take it that his first proceeding is to get into 
communication with the Clerk to the Board of Guardians 
with a view to its admission. 


-5071. The Board of Guardians does the rest ?—Yes, 
they take charge of the child; either take it into the 
workhouse as the first step, or they give an admission 
order straight away for its admission to our institutions. 

5072. Dealing with adults, is it the same ?—Yes. 

5073. Do you accept the medical certificate of the 
general medical practitioner, or are they seen. by your 
own medical officer ?—The medical certificate required 
for an admission order has to be the medical certificate 
of the officer of the workhouse. I have stated that on 
“page 282. The certificate which has to accompany the 
“Order of the Clerk to the Board of Guardians has to be 
the medical certificate of the medical officer of the 
workhouse. 

5074. So the general medical practitioner cannot. get 
one of his own patients into your asylums without the 
intervention of the Guardians ?—No. 

- 5075. After the medical certification, there is a third 
certification required by the Chairman or a member of 
the Visiting Committee ?—That is all part of the same 
proceeding. It is all on one paper. 

- 6076. Does the Chairman or member of the Visiting 
Committee overrule the medical opinion ?—We should 
not know it, if he did. 

5077. You are not aware of it ?—I am not aware of it, 

no. 


_ 5078. As regards case-taking, on page 283 you draw at- 


tention to. the fact that it is important for the medical ° 


officer to get details of the family histories. Your doing 
so suggests to me that details at present are not recorded. 
Is that so ?—They are being recorded by our medical 
officer of the feeble-minded children homes very con- 
siderably, as far as she can possibly manage. 

5079 and 5080 were subsequently withdrawn. 

5081. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) One or two questions 
on the cost. The Tooting Bec asylum is the most modern. 
‘The cost, on page 2840f providing for accommodation, is 
given at £334 per bed. On what figure is that calculated. 
On the 750 for which the building was designed ?—It is 
on the 750 plus the thirty-six beds in the probationary 
blocks. 


5082. Does it include the cost of the land ?—Yes, it is 
the total cost of the provision of the Institution. 


5083. Am I right in saying, in round figures, the cost 
is £250,000 ?—No, it was more than that. 


5084. According to my arithmetic, 334 multiplied by 
750 would come to about that ?—I see it is arrived at by 
an estimate of the cost of the additional buildings which 
_ are now going up; the place has really cost altogether up 

to the present time £300,000. The estimate of the ap- 
proximate cost of the additional buildings, which are only 
for patients and do not include administrative buildings, 
is £36,000, and that would give the total accommodation 
966, bringing down the average cost per bed to something 
under £350. I have put here £334. 


5085. _ In your opinion, is that an outside cost, or is it a 
low cost per head—a low average ?—I do not know that I 
can say that it is either outside or low. I think, consider- 
ing the nature and description of the Institution, it is just 
what it can be done at, at the present date. 


5086. The land was costly, I presume ?—Necessarily, 
owing to the situation. 


5087. If you could go into the country to start a colony, 
the land would probably be cheaper and the rate per 
head would be less ?—It would make all the difference 
in the world. This place was built in London with the 
object of having it close, so that friends could visit. One 
had to disregard more or less the fact that it was much 
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more expensive to buy a site of over twenty acres within 
six miles of the City, and the land alone cost something 
like £1,200 an acre. If you are not fettered by that 
obligation to be near to the centre of London, of course 
you can go miles out and get land at a very much lower 
rate,as you know. I can give youanexample. We have 
a very fine site on which that Darenth Institution is 
erected; we have there 164 acres of land which cost only 
£16,000 ; a little more than half what the twenty acres at 
Tooting Bec cost. 


5088. Can you give any figures—they must necessarily 
be round figures—of the cost per head of providing a 
colony? Leave the land out, because that must be vary- 
ing. Take the cost of providing buildings and so on ?— 
We have had some recent experience in building schools 
for a class of children, not feeble-minded, a class of child- 
ren who require more or less hospital treatment, as well 
as education. Ido not know whether that is comparable 
with this. We have built cottage homes, each cottage to 
hold something like twelve children and the house-mother. 
As far as I can remember the cost per head in those. in- 
stitutions comes out at about, I said £200 just now, but 
I think perhaps I ought to put it at £250. They vary, 
of course. I think the cost of the institution we have 
recently built, including schools, class-rooms, laundries, 
isolation blocks, and that sort of thing, a complete colony 
for 360 children on one site, has been about £280 a bed, 
in round figures. 


5089. Does that include the land ?—No. The land 
in each case was very inexpensive ; it would very slightly 
affect the price. 


5090. (Mrs. Pinsent.) Do I understand you to say 
the land for the Tooting Bec asylum cost £1,200 an acre ? 
— Yes. 


5091. Yet the total expense came only to £334 a bed ? 
— Yes. 


5092. Could you tell us how much the buildings cost, 
without the land; they must have been rather inex- 
pensive ?—No; there are only twenty acres of land. 
The total cost of the land was £27,000. It does. not 
modify it very much. It leaves it a little over £300 a 
bed, for building. 


5093. Have the Lunacy Commissioners anything to 
do with those buildings ?— Yes. 


5094. Do those plans have to be passed by the Lunacy 
Commissioners ?—No, the plans have to be. passed only 
by the Local Government Board. I have reason to 
believe that the Local Government Board does consult 
with the Lunacy Commissioners before they approve 
plans for an asylum, but so far as I know there jis no ob- 
ligation on them to do so. 


5095. In reference to what you say about parents 
taking away their children, is it your experience that they 
take away many children against the advice and wishes 
of the authorities, or is it only very occasionally ?— 
Speaking of these feeble-minded children only, I think I 
may say we have only lost seven. It is not absolutely 
certain in each of those cases, but I think it is about 
the figure. 


5096. Oat of how many ?—Out of thirty-nine alto- 
gether who have gone, and out of 146 altogether admitted. 


5097. It is not a large proportion ?—No. 


5098. Dr. Danlop was asking you about the steps 
that an ordinary medical practitioner vould take to gat 
a child admitted, or an adult admitted, to one of your 
institutions, and you said every case had to pass your 
own medical officer. Do you often find that your own 
medical officer will overrule the certificate given by the 
ordinary medical practitioner—that they will disagree as 
to the mental condition of achild. Are there many cases of 
that 2—No, I think not very many. There are a few 
included in the returns of patients discharged. I have 
a very interesting case at the present moment. It is 
quite an exceptional case, and it may illustrate the kind 
of case that may occur occasionally. There is a ohild be- 
longing to on2 of the Boards of Guardians of the Metro- 
polis who was rejected from the special schools of the 
London County Council on the ground that the child was 
imbecile. The child bas been retained by the Guar- 
dians for some considerable time, and is finally sent to 
our reception home at Tooting Bec. There, under the 
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under the Lunacy Act for permanent detention, we found 
it impossible to retain the child on the ground that our 
own medical superintendent cannot sign a fourteen day 
order, and he calls in an outside practitioner who will 
not certify for permanent detention. The result is con- 
siderable discussion between myself and the clerk to the 
Board of Guardians. It is a very hopeless position. 


5099. What will eventually happen to that child ?— 
I am not quite sure. 


5100. Can you tell us where the doubt arises ?—In the 
case of our own medical saperintendant of our asylum 
and the outside medical practitioner who will not give 
the certificate under the Lunacy Act. They will not 
describe it as a lunatic. 


5101. The experience of the people who have been 
trying to educate it for some considerable length of time 
is that it is incapable of education—an imbecile ?—I am 
am not at all sure that they ever tried to. I donot think 
it ever went in. My impression is that they rejected it 
on the first examination at the special class. The medi- 
cal officer of the Education Department, at any rate, 
absolutely declined to receive it in the special elass. 


5102. This is, I suppose, rather an exceptional case ?— 
It is quite exceptional, but still there are children just 
on the border line between the two classes w.th whom it 
is very difficult to deal. 


5103. I have come across a good many of such cases 
in the provinces. I always understood in London there 
was not such difficulty as there is in the provinces, be- 
cause of your Board ?—In London very much depends 
on the difference between the different medical officers in 
the different districts of London. 


5104. It is not at all an infrequent thing, I take it, 
that there is a difference of opinion, between what you 
call the outside Doctor and the Doctors who work with 
you ?—I do not think there is often a difference of 
opinion. 

5105. Not often, but it does occur ?—It does occur. 


5106. I see one witness recommends that these cases 
should always be referred to an expert. I suppose that 
is the reason ?—Yes, 


_ 5107. (Mr. Burden.) In answer to Mr. Chadwyck- 
Healey just now I think I understood you spoke of some 
colony which had been established at a cost of £280 per 
bed for 360 cases. Might the Commission take that sum 
as a guide as to the cost that would have to be incurred 
rhould provision have to be made for these weak-minded 
persons ?—It is impossible to say. I quoted that as an 
instance of an establishment that had been built for pauper 
children who required hospital treatment. As a matter of 
fact they suffer from ophthalmia ; they require a certain 
amount of medical treatment at the same time as they 
are receiving education. It would depend entirely on 
the views of those who had charge of them, my Board 
or any other, as to the kind of accommodation they 
required, Speaking off-hand I think it might be taken 
as a very fair guide. 


* §108. You do not think it could be done for less ?—It 
depends entirely on what is wanted; I think not. 


5109. I have compared the figures on page 45 of the 
annual report of the Metropolitan Asylums Board for 
1903, and I notice’there that the cost of “‘ other charges *2 
has grown considerably since 1899, the first of the five 
years given. Is there any explanation why the charges 
under that head should grow from 57:9 to 67°7. It is 
in the total averages for asylums for imbeciles ?—I am 
afraid I could not tell you off-hand. I think the cost of 
provisions has increased; I am not sure that the cost of 
coal has not increased ; wages have undoubtedly increased. 


5110. Would not they come under the maintenance 
item in the previous column—both wages and main- 
tenance ?—I find that the maintenance of officers and 
servants has increased roughly speaking 14d. per head 
per day. 


5111. That would affect the previous column, would 
it not ?—Yes, the expenses of the buildings and estab- 
lishment, the maintenance of the institution, the wages 
of the staff, the heating, lighting and cleansing, including 


in the Michaelmas half-year 1900 they were as low as 
4:7d. per day, and Ladyday 1903 as high as 6:10d., and 
Michaelmas 1904 they have come down again, since the 
date of that return, to 3°8d. 


5112. So that the charges under the item ‘ other 
charges”? would now be less ?—Maintenance of officers 
and servants would be in these ‘“‘ other charges.” This 
is only maintenance of the patients on page 45; the 
“other charges” include maintenance of officers and 
servants which account roughly speaking for 1$d. You 
may take it all round at 1d. per day. 


5113. May we take it that the column headed “Mainten- 
ance. simply means the maintenance of the inmates ? 
—Yes. 


5114. Does that include laundry and such things ? 
—It includes stimulants, provisions, necessaries, which 
would include clothing and so on, and funerals of patients 
who died. That is all included under the head of main- 
tenance of patients. That last item is very small. 


5115. The “other charges”: would include stipends 
of officers, food for officers, and so on ?—Yes, upkeep of 
buildings, lighting, warming, and cleaning, rates and 
taxes, insurance and miscellaneous. 


5116. (Chairman.) I want to ask about a matter 
Mr. Byrne spoke of, that is with regard to the Colony, 
supposing there were one. I understood you to say it 
could not be reproduced to-day at the same cost as it 
might have been some years ago ?—I was speaking then 
of our total accommodation. 


5117. With regard to the feeble-minded and insane ? 
—Yes. 


5118. Why could not it be reproduced as cheaply 
now ?—A large part of our accommodation consists of 
two asylums at Leavesden and Caterham. They were 
built over thirty years ago at a very low cost compared 
with modern day expenditure. There are two reasons. 
First of all, because I do not think if you were building 
to day, anybody would dream of building such very large 
wards as they have there for accommodating so many 
people in one block, and secondly, if they did, there is no 
question whatever that the cost of building has gone up 
enormously. 


5119. In fact, both the cost of building has increased 
and also the requirements of the authorities are mor 
elaborate ?—In their distribution and treatment of the 
patients, yes. 


5120. But as regards the feeble-minded that condition 
would not exactly hold good, because the requirements 
of the feeble-minded are not necessarily so good—need 
not be so elaborate ?—No, but I do not think anybody 
would think of building for the feeble-minded, the im- 
provable imbecile, on the lines of the old establishments 
to which I have just been referring. Ithink you must take 
something more like the case to which I have more recently 
referred, of those built for ophthalmic children, as being. 
nearer the cost per head. 


5121. There is one other point I want you to explain 
a little further, that is as regards the power of retaining 
after the age of twenty-one. I understand you have 
power, under certain conditions, of retaining them up to 
twenty-one ?—We have now. 


5122. Is it a power ?—It is only empowering the Board 
to do it. It is no power to detain against the will of the 
child or parent. 


5123. No, I understood that. You said the Board 
would probably wish to have power to retain beyond 
that age ?—I think I said that the Board is distinctly 
of opinion that it will not be possible to send them out 
into the world when they are twenty-one. 


_ 5124. Would it be merely an order of the Local Govern- 

ment Board that you would need to retain them ?— 
That would not be sufficient to retain them against 
their wills. 


5125. Ido not mean against their wills ; would that be 
sufficient to retain them if they were willing ?—As far 
as giving my Board power to make provision for them, 
maintain them, and clothe them, and so on, and carry on 
the work that they are now doing, an order of the Local 
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Government Board would be sufficient. They can con- 
stitute my Board the authority to deal with any classes 
of the poor chargeable in London. 


5126. I suppose your opinion is that the patients 
themselves will be willing to remain ?—I should think, 
from what I know, that there is no probability of the 
patients themselves having any disposition the other 
way. It would never occur to them to go. 


5127. So that at the age of twenty-one you would 
have no difficulty in retaining them, if you had the 
power to doso ?—-Provided they were properly chargeable 
to the Guardians, and there were no other cause inter- 
vening, I do not think there would be any difficulty. 


5128. At the same time, you think the law ought to be 
strengthened by giving you power of detention before 
the age of twenty-one ?—JIn the interest of the individual, 
if you want to avoid the risk of his relatives and friends 
exercising their inducements, or their powers, to with- 
draw the child from beneficial treatment, further power 
undoubtedly is necessary. 


5129. (Mr. Hobhouse.) With regard to the cost of 
these cottage homes in which you house the children, 
could you tell me what would be the cost of putting up 
a pair of cottages of the best type which would be appro- 
priate for housing the class from which the children are 
drawn ?—I think if you would not mind asking Mr. 
Helby he will give you a better idea than I can. It 
depends on the size of the cottage and the character of it. 


5130. You could not give me any satisfactory esti- 
mate ?—No. 


Questions 5126 to 5143. 
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5131: (Mr. Loch.) What would you take to be the cost 7. Duncombe 
per annum of the imbeciles and of the defective children, Mann, Esq. 
taken together. Should I be right in taking your figure j9 y737 jo95 
in page 15 of your Report and putting down £193,884 as 7 : 
the cost of the imbeciles ?—Yes. 


5132. Would that be the right figure for what you 
may call the normal standing expenditure for that depart- 
ment—the imbeciles ?—Yes, for the year 1902-3. 





5133. Added to that what would the defective children 
cost ?—We have put them together in that table—children 
of various classes. 


5134. May I take it that the cost is about 2s. a day, or 
£36 per head ?—The feeble-minded children cost £37 per 
head. There are 107 remaining at the present moment 
at a cost of £3,700 a year. 


5135. That would be a total expenditure on imbeciles 
and defectives ?—Yes; that is including, of cour-e, 
entirely hopeless imbeciles. 


5136. I am only trying to get a kind of standard of 
what might be the expense if the system wereextended. [ 
take it that those two figures would represent about 
what you might expect to have to provide if the system 
were gradually extended ?—It would be a little more 
because, of course, the entirely uneducable imbecile 
incurs no expense in teaching at all; so that there is 
that trifling difference. 


5137. Otherwise those figures would hold ?—Yes, 


‘_oaee J. T. Hevsy, Esq., called ; and Examined. 


5138. (Chairman.) You are a Member of the Metro 
politan Asylums Board ?—I am. 


5139. You have been on the Darenth Sub-Committee? 
— Over seven years. 


5140. Darenth deals particularly with the feeble 
minded imbecile class ?— Yes. 


5141. You also had wide experience as a Metropolitan 
Guardian ?—I have. 


5142. And also on the School Board ?—I was for six 
years a Member of the School Board. 


5143. You have been so kind as to give us a statement: 
of yourevidence. May we take that as read and putit on 
our note ?— Certainly. 


ApsTRACT oF EVIDENCE TO BE TENDERED BY J. T. 
Hersy, Esq., MEMBER OF THE METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BoaRD SINCE 1898, MemMBER OF THE DARENTH ASYLUM 
Sus-ComMitTre sINCE THAT DaTE (CHAIRMAN FOR 
Taren Years). Many Yxrars A METROPOLITAN 
GUARDIAN AND MEMBER OF THE SouTH METROPOLITAN 
ScrooL. District; FOR Srx YEARS A MEMBER OF 
THE SCHOOL BoaRD FOR LONDON. 


(1) Is in favour of public provision being available 
for the detention in suitable institutions of idiots, epilep- 
tics, imbeciles and feeble-minded and mentally defective 


persons of all classes and not only, as at present, for those 


chargeable to the Guardians of the poor. 

(2) Believes that the question of making provision 
for payment in the cases of patients whose circumstances 
allow of it should be considered. 


(3) Considers that subject to certain restrictions 
detention of such persons should be compulsory and 
permanent. 

The restrictions as to admission should be: 


(a) Question of medical examination and certi- 
fication ; 

(b) ability and desire of relatives to provide 
satisfactory private detention. 


(4) Considers it most important that in order to 
ensure ap approach to a uniform standard the medical 
examination and certification should be under the 
control of a central authority. This authority could 
command expert assistance. In no circumstances should 
the sertification of lunatics, idiots, imbeciles or mentally 


defectives be 


seft in the hands of private general 
practitioners. sg af 


Esq. 

(5) Considers that the restriction as to detention 
should be that before discharge a certificate from the ee 
same source should be required to the effect that the dis- Period of 
charge could be made without danger to the inmate ‘etention? 
himself, or to the community at large from the possible ; 
propagation of the species. Is strongly of opinion that 
the utmost importance should be attached to measures 
to provide against this latter evil. It might be desirable 
to have an annual review of many of the cases detained. 





(6) Considers that in order to ensure that every case 
is duly brought to light, it should be made the duty of the Notification 
medical officers of educational authorities and of al] °! “48°: 
practitioners to report all such cases to the central 
authority on the lines of the notification of infectious 
Ciseases. 


(7) Considers that the county councils in the country 
should be the central authorities, and that the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board with extended or altered functions 
might be the nucleus of the metropolitan authority. 
The latter body already deals with the non-pauper class 
in the case of infectious disease, and it has, since its 
formation, been the only public authority in London for 
dealing with the class in qvestion. 


Authority. 


(8) Is strongly of opinion that such amendments 
in the law should be made as would allow of proposals bey ey me 


f law. 
on these lines to be carried out. are 


(9) Is of opinion that provision can best and most spqustrial 


economically be made in large industrial colonies. colonies. 


(10) Considers that these industrial colonies should pjan of 
be built on the small block system, as at Darenth, the colony. 
type of building being varied to suit the degree of 
deficiency, age or other circumstances of the patient. 


(11) Considers that the advantages of such colonies Advantages. 
would be: 
(a) the facilities for classification afforded ; 
(b) that the danger of epidemics would be 
diminished. 
(c) that only such colonies on a large scale can be 
to any extent self-supporting. 


(12) Considers that the institution at Darenth as Darenth an 
reorganised offers a good illustration of the class of example. 


—— 


Oe 


——— 
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institution required, though certain limitations in dealing 
with old buildings would not be met with in the provision 
of new institutions. 5 


(13) Considers that due provision should be made for 
the separation of the improvable from the unimprovable 
cases. Children of the former type as soon as old enough 
should be educated in manual training schools, and pro- 
vision should be made for the continued employment of 
those who have passed successfully through a course of 
training during childhood and youth, and for those 
admitted as adults who are capable of employment. 


(14) Considers that subject to classification by blocks 
of patients, according to age, sex and infirmity, there 
is no objection to housing both sexes ina single institu- 
tion, or to the retention of a reasonable proportion of 
working patients in an institution for helpless cases, 
subject to their being housed in one block. 


(15) Considers that under these conditions, with 
proper medical control and efficient craftsmasters and 
instructors, the cost of the care of these cases would be 
considerably reduced, and that there would be no lack 
of suitable industries such as those carried on at Darenth, 
e.g., tailoring, bootmaking, basket making, upholstery. 
carpentering, brush making, mat making, weaving, 
needlework, laundry work and kitchen work, and others 
might be added as found practicable. The number of 
officers required would be the minimum for supervision 
and control, as the bulk of the work of the institution, 
laundry, farm, etc., would be done by the inmates. 


(16) Considers that the mentally defective or feeble- 
minded class should be treated, when certified as already 
suggested, on similar lines to the imbecile class. The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, which has had the care 
since 1897 of cases of this type chargeable to the guar- 
dians of the metropolis, has provided for them in small 
homes adjacent to the special classes of the County Coun- 
cil. The children live in the homes and attend the classes 
daily, but witness considers that this is not necessary: They 
would be better and more economically dealt with in an 
institution like Darenth, having separate cottages pro- 
vided for them. It was hoped that these children might 
be so far improved by this special care and training as 
to take their place in the world, but experience has lent 
no support to this view. 


(17) Considers that the system is open to the serious 
objection of dual control with marked differences of 
opinion about individual cases, and that the care and 
training of such children should be under one and the 
same authority. 


(18) Considers the type of education provided is 
suitable only for the youngest children. Is strongly 
of the opinion, which is supported by the Board’s 
experience, that manual training and useful occupations 
should begin as early as possible, and this for the reasons 
already given, should be in institutions of the type 
suggested. 


(19) Entirely supports the view adopted by: the 
Asylums Board that permanent detention is necessary for 
the great majority of this class. When the children 
arrived at the age of sixteen, the limit up to which the 
Board until recently were authorised to provide for 
them, it was found that they were quite unfit to go out 
into the world. The Asylums Board eventually 
obtained an order from the Local Government Board 
authorising the making of provision for these children 
up to the age of twenty-one, and this work is now going 
on in an experimental way, but the Board look upon 
it as a step only in the right direction. 


5144. (Dr. Dunlop.) I notice that you are of opinion 
that the Metropolitan Asylums Board, or the Central 
Authority, should deal with all cases of imbecile or weak- 
minded persons ?—That is so. 


5145. Independently of their social status ?— Yes. 


5146. Does that imply that imbeciles of the better class 
are to be be made paupers ?—Not so. My view is this, 
that the Local Government Board ought to give us power 
to charge for the better class who desire to send them. 
Our experience is of such a nature that those of 
@ better class would be very glad ‘to put.those suffering 
under our charge. The experience of our attendants and 
others is such as they cannot get elsewhere. 
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5147. You could adapt your mstitutions for the treat- 
ment of all social classes ?—Certainly. I do not say 
the present ones can be adapted, but buildings, and so 
forth, could be put up which would be suitable. It may 
be even possible to adapt the present ones. 


5148. And Inotice that you put down certain restrictions 
to the admission. The first is the medical examination, 
and the second is the desire of the relatives. That rather 
suggests that the Board would have the power to interfere 
when they came across weak-minded children outside 
to actually go and seize them ?—I think it would be 
most desirable in the public interest that there should 
be power to detain all those suffering from feeble-minded 
imbecility. CY 

5149. Of all ages ?—Of all ages. 


5150. And among the better classes as well as those 
who are paupers ?—Yes.  — ; ee 
’ 5151. Now, as to the medical certificate, I see you 
exclude very emphatically the medical certificate of a 
private medical practitioner ?—Quite so. 


F 5152. I should like to hear your reasons for that ?— 
My reason for that is this : That the question of the feeble- 


minded which are dealt with now, as distinct from the’ 
imbeciles, is of such a nature that it should come under’ 


one expert, a person who is capable of distinguishing.’ 
At the present moment my experience has been this, 
that you may get a medical man in one room and another 
in another room, and the same patient may go before 
one who would certify him as only being feeble-minded 
and the other would certify him as being imbecile. I 
have seen it over and over again. In the last few years, I 
have gone, for instance, when I was on the School Board and 
ssen what they call the ‘‘ defective children.’ I have seen 
also those which are feeble-minded under the Children’s 
Committee of our own Board, and I have seen also very 
many of those and examined them at the Darenth-Im- 
provable Schools. I am bound to say this, that I have 
seen some of those, and examined them, spoken to them 
and so forth, at Darenth Asylum, where they are under 
detention and found a better class of child than those 
whom I have seen either at the School: Board Defective 
Schools or under the Children’s Committee. : 


5153. In fact your experience is that the two classcs 
ure degrees of the same thing ?—There is the difference 
between tweedledum and. tweedledee. eta 


5154. They form one class ?— Yes, there is a lot of over- 
lapping going on. In our own Board we have practically 
two committees dealing with the same children—the 
Children’s Committee and the Asylums Committee— 
the cost is considerably higher for those under the 
former committee than it is at Darenth. The same 
applics with regard to the children at the Board 
School; their cost would be more than either of the 
others. 


5155. Is there any practical advantage in having them 
divided ?—I say no. It is rather a disadvantage. My 
contention is they are better dealt with at Darenth, 
the surroundings beng more suitable for employment, 
and that they are employed there with greater 
advantage. 


5156. And at Darenth, or any other central institutioa 
you would have power of classification and of drafting 
them into Homes ?— Yes. 


5157. Would not that be a better way of regulating 
admission than trusting to the medical diagnosis of your 


medical officer ?—I think the two should be combined ,. 


if possible ; they should be put on probation. 


5158. Do not you think the probationary period is 
much more valuable to classify them than the immediate 
opinion of your medical officer ?—I think the two should 
be combined. No medical officer should, unless it is 
an absolutely certain case; but there are so many that 
are not so. They should be put on probation first. 


5159. The probation is very much more important ?— 
Far more important, because you can ascertain during the 
probationary period whether the child is improvable:or 
unimprovable, 
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5160. And continuing on the same lines, if you have 
probation, and classification after the probation, it would 
be a practical benefit to bring all classes under the one 
authority ?— Distinctly. 


5161. They are as a matter of fact all imbecile, every 
one of them. If you were trusting to probation for 
classification, then you would be quite willing to trust to 
the general medical practitioner’s opinion as regards 
admission ?—I should. 


5162. I think you referred to the great desirability of 
limiting the power of discharge ?— Yes. 


5163. The power of discharge of these imbeciles or 
weak-minded persons or feeble-minded persons, call them 
what you like, should be very specially guarded ?— Yes. 


5164. I daresay you have had experience of cases where 
weak-minded persons have been discharged from asylums ? 
—We have had some at Darenth. Of course, they have 
come back to us shortly afterwards in many instances. 


5165. Have you any experience of prisons ?—I have 
not. 


5166. Are you aware of the fact that a considerable 
number of ex-asylum cases turn up in prison very shortly 
after discharge from asylums ?—No, I am not aware of 
that. 


5167. As regards this restriction of discharge, that 
should be given under a medical certificate, should it 
not ?—There should be two things; first of all, the medical 
certificate ; then, at Darenth, where there are very few 
discharges, we always inquire as to the possibility of the 
parents or relatives being able to take care of them, and 
look after them. 


5168. The second is much more important ?—The 
second is much more important, and is one which to my 
mind ought always to be carried out. We want to 
keep them away from their relatives. If a man is 
married, it is of the utmost importance to retain him 
all his life and thus obviate the danger of propagating 
children of a similar type. 


5169. Going on with yourstatement, at paragraph six 
{p. 295), you say: “It should be made the duty of the 
medical officers of educational authorities and of all 
practitioners to report all such cases ’’—practically com- 
pulsory notification of feeble-minded and weak-minded 
persons ?—Yes. 


5170. Do you think that that would be a practical 
measure ?—I think it would be desirable ; whether it is 
practicable, or not, I am not in a position to say. I 
think it ought to be done as far as it possibly can be. 


5171. Do you not think it would be rather an un- 
fortunate position for the medical practitioner to go into 
a house as a detective ?—In most of these cases it is 
brought to their knowledge without their becoming a 
detective. 


5172. Do you not think that a medical practitioner 
should treat with confidence, and strict confidence, the 
information which he gets from his patient ?—He would 
have to deal with it as a matter of confidence and suggest 
to the parents of the child or the relatives of the child, 
as the case may be, what he thought had best be done. 
But, of course, I can quite see there is great difficulty, 
as you say, about taking the position of a detective, but 
the same thing would apply about tuberculosis, You 
could never find that out unless you did become a de- 
tective. That would be impossible unless you examined 
every person. 


5173. Infectious disease is hardly on a par with that ? 
—Ilf a medica] man is called into a house and he finds that 
the patient is suffering from scarlet fever, his duty is to 
immediately notify the fact to the medical officer of 
health. Then he has to deal with it afterwards. The 
same thing might apply in that case as in the other. 

5174. The Infectious Diseases Act interferes with the 
liberty of the subject ?—It does to a certain extent. 


5175. Would you advise that the interference should 
be applied to the whole of the weak-minded classes ?—I 
think in the end it would be beneficial to the public, if 
dealt with on the same lines as infectious diseases. 


' 5176. You will allow there are certain difficulties in 
the way ?—I will. We know that in all these changes 
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certain difficulties have to be overcome. There is the 
difficulty of the power of detention; that is the initial 
difficulty. 

5177. You might tell us your opinion about what 
authority should regulate the treatment of these im- 
beciles and feeble-minded ?—I do not quite follow. Who 
should take charge of them ? 


5178. Yes ?—My strong opinion is that the central 
authority should be the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
They have every opportunity of dealing with these cases, 
and they should be the central authority, When it 
comes to the question of buildings for their accommo- 
dation, the Metropolitan Asylums Board have them. 
We have at the present time, at Darenth, an institution, 
occupying a site of over 160 acres, with all the requisite 
buildings thereon. Attached thereto is a very large 
establishment called Gore Farm Hospital, and there we 
have a number of smaller buildings which cover 
another 163 acres in a splendid position. My opinion is 
that the whole of the feeble-minded and imbeciles (the 
improvables I speak of specially now) could be accom- 
modated with very little additional expense for building 
purposes. 

5179. Thatis hardly my conception of a central local 
authority. The county council is a body founded for local 
government ?—I do not know what the county council 
is now. It is somewhat difficult to know what authority 
they have. They seem to want everything. But I 
certainly consider at the present time they are not as 
capable of doing the work of the feeble-minded and im- 
beciles as the Metropolitan Asylums Board, who have 
large experience. Their officers and servants have 
large experience also. 

5180. Have you any opinion as regards the authority 
outside London ?—We have no authority outside 
London. 


5181. But under what authority should the care of 
these people outside London be ?—I think there you 
probably could not help putting it oa the county 
councils. The county council work as far as London is 
concerned is of so extensive a nature and so varied that 
with work of this kind where you have to deal with 
a population of 5,000,000 you want a separate body to 
deal with it. There should be none of that overlapping ; 
they should deal with it as a whole. It is clearly under- 
stood that overlapping costs the ratepayers more than 
if we place the work under one central authority. 


5182. Would you put it in this way: all classes of 
feeble-minded persons should be under one authority, 
and we need not use the name ‘“‘ Central’? here ?— 
Quite so. 


5183. As regards the possibility of an institution being 
more or less self-sustaining ; have you any opinion about 
that ?—Yes, I have a very strong opinion. An indus- 
trial colony should, in my opinion, in course of time, 
be made to a large extent self-supporting. I think 50 
per cent. of the cost might be made up by the work 
carried on by an industrial colony. My experience 
with regard to Darenth asylum is this: up to within 
the last six months we had a large number of persons 
(I am speaking now of the adult imbeciles) there, who 
were simply wasting their time, but who were capable 
ot doing work. We bave fortunately been able to get a 
medical superintendent and a craftsmaster who have 
great sympathy with the work, and the result has 
been most satisfactory. We have a large number 
of these men and lads out on painting work. They 
have done two jobs, and from the calculation maie 
between the estimate and the actual cost, we have 
saved 33 per cent. That is all to the good. I am 
of opinion it could be very largely extended; in 
fact, I notice Mr. Mann in his evidence refers (on page 
20) to what has been done in three months. This is 
practically the initial stage. You see the amount that 
has been done by these persons. 


5184. Can you tell me the actual money receipts the 
institution have got out of the work of the inmates ?— 
No, I could not say at the”present moment. 


5185. Would it be a large or a small quantity t—it 
is an increasing quantity. As we put more on, so the 
quantity will increase. I take it in the course of time 
the industrial colony will be able to supply workers to 
the other institutions. There is a great deal of work 
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done by these. persons.. There. are practically three. 
classes in the industrial colony : there is the class of per- 
son who does the house-work—you have those people 
to do the work which otherwise you would have to em- 


_ ploy paid men or women to do; therefore, that money is, 


saved ; and there is another class you can get to do the 
farming work—if you do not, you would require a 
larger‘number of farm labourers; then you have the 
industrial work, such asmat-making, tailoring, bootmaking, 
and painting and that class of work. ‘These I look 
upon as the first class of the improvable in the in- 
dustrial ‘colony. That class will do, and are doing, a~ 
very large amount of work, which will gradually increase. ’ 


5186,.And: be.done at a. profit.2—And be done ata 
profit. -I do not.mean to say if you were to take a man 
outside.and put: him. to do the work, he could.do it with 
a: profit to his master, but it is a profit for us, inasmuch 
as if he;did not do this work, we should have to employ 
a painter to do the work, and. pay him. 


5187. Allowing’ that’ your estimate is. correct,“ have 
yot. any-experience with a labour colony outside Darenth ? 
—I have not. 


5188. Taking your own estimate of 50 per cent.—that 
the work in the place will pay 50 per cent. of the-main-* 
tenance ?—I will give you one instance taken from our | 
Annual: Report—this is the instance I was giving you: 
“As instancing the possibilities of usefully employing 
‘funder proper supervision and guidance the labour of 
‘imbecile patients, we wish to record the gratifying 
‘fact that during the latter half of the year painting 
‘“and cleaning work estimated to cost £104 16s. was 
“carried out at Darenth principally by means of such 
‘labour at an actual cost of £47 18s. 10d., half of which 
‘‘amount was for materials. The estimated saving was 
‘therefore £56 17s. 2d.” 


5189. The annual cost of Darenth is very large ?— 
It is enormous. The ‘job referred to is’ only one of 
many. 


5190. You think many of these small jots. will come 
out. of, the 50 per cent. of the total cost ?—Yes, on the 
same lines as that. 


5191..Would you look .at your statement,. paragraph 
17 2... You say you consider the system is open ‘to serious 
objection. I. could not. quite follow what the system 
referred to. is ?—The system that -is referred to is em- 
bodied in paragraph 16 (p. 296). 

5192. Of separating the two classes ?—Yes. 


5193. You are very emphatically of opinion that 
there should be no age limit for the treatment of the 
imbecile or feetle-minded ?—Decidedly not. It is most 
imporiant that they should be detained without refer- 
ence to age, although very costly. The number of 
infirm patients is becoming gradually greater. Mr. Mann 
referred to the question of the cost of Tooting Beco. The 
cost of patients at Tooting Bec is much larger than it is 
in any other asylum, because we have nothing but infirm 
patients there, and thatnumber will increase year by year 
as these patients get old; and they do live to an extra- 
ordinary age. Even the very hopeless children that 
we have at Darenth, who are nothing more nor less than 
lumps of flesh, being perfectly helpless in every way, 
and r quiring constant attention, live on and g:Ow in a 
marvellous manner. : 

5194. There is one other class of caces. I would ack 
your opinion on, that is the class which includes neg'ected 
eases of mild lunacy that are at present in and out of 
prison. Have you any suggestion as regards their 
treatment. Do you approve of their being taken by the 
ordinary imbecile asylums, or not ?—No. They might 
be taken to the ordinary imbecile asylum, but they should 
be treated in separate blocks, 


5195. On what grounds ?—Because they are a criminal 
class as I understand. a 


5196, A lot of them are simply harmless drunkards ?—I 
think the more.the harmless drunkard is kept away from 
the others the better. 


5197. He would not be a drunkard if he were in an in- 
stitution ?—No, but still I should keep him away from the 
others ; I think the further they are kept away the better. 


5198. I suppose there is a dislike to prison cases being 
sent to asylums ?—We know nothing at all about them. 


EVIDENCE ¢ 


5199. (Mr. Burden.) May we carry the question of the. 
industrial colony. alittle further... 1 think you said the 
saving eventually might be 50 per cent. owing. to the. 
industries of the institution ?—Yes. . 

5200. I notice at Darenth the cost is returned by Mr. 
Mann at £31 4s. per head per year, May we take it that 
you think eventually, the cost might be reduced by half,’ 
that is by £15 12s. or 6. per week? No, L.do not say that 
for ore moment. I say the cost of the industrial colony 
per se. The Darenth Asylum ‘includes other clases ; 
for instance, there-are the children, they  have® 
to. be. educated; -there -are teachers, industrial 
trainers for them, vp: to th: age of sixteen. You could 
not make any saving there. The saving that I speak of 
is at an industrial colony. 

5201. Supposing industrial colonies were established 
to deal with cases indepéndently of every other ki-d of case, 
we might then look to 50 per cent. of the expenditure of 
the inmates being met from the recéipts from industries‘? 
—That is my opinion, because-there is a-very great deal 
of work which they can do, and will do. ie 

5202. You do not think the initial cost of maintenance _ 
in a colony would be more than £31, the cost at: Darenth _ 
now—the. average cost of:the whole institution 2—No ; 
much of course would depend upon the number contained _ 
in the institution. For instance, you could keep 1,000 
at a cheaper rate than you would 500, atid 500 than you 
would 100. ‘ All must depend upon that, 

5203. _What number do you. suggest should be tle 
number .?—I do not see that you need limit the number, I 
was. going to say, where you get plenty cfspace such ~ 
as we have there, 350 acres, and you have the. buildings q 
all separate. Ido not see that you need limit them. 12 


5204. You think one superintendent would be able to 
supervise, say, some.thousands ?—The duties practically 
of a superintendent are of an administrative and organiz- 
ing character. He would be assisted by competent officers. 
an the industrial trainers would be with the patients, _ 

5205. Would you look to the officers. below the rank’ of 
superintendent to intimately know the. inmates ?—Cer- 
tainly ; you could not do otherwise.. For instance, in a 
workshop with twenty or thirty people, they would have an 
industrial trainer or two, and they would go withthemto — 
their wards, and look after them. - That is the new scheme _ 
which we have adopted at Darenth. We have industrial 
trainers and they take charge of the patients the whole 
time. 4 E . : we vi PES GE RR ll Eaay ’ 

5206. You do not think it ‘necessary for the superin= 
tendent to know each individual inmate ?—I ‘do not see 
in a large establishment how it is possible for him to do so- 
He has his assistant’ medical officers... The administra- 
tive work in a large institution of that kind is enormous. 

5207. What kind of buildings would you erect if you — 
erected buildings specially for labour colonies ?—I should — 
erect them all on the ground floor. ~“s 


5208. All one storey buildings ?—All one storey build- — 
ings, we have had experience in that just recently in — 
building a hospital for convalescents. We find we shall 
have the cheapest hospital we have built for many years, 
although it covers an enormous amount of land. pea 
5209. One storey buildings cost less ?—Less than 
two or three storey buildings; that is our experience 
recently. 

5210. What would you think of buildings erected some- 
thing after the shape of cottages in which. the inmates” 
would ordinarily live if they were at large—people of the 
same class ?—I do not,see the advantage of it. Ido not 
see how you are going to get these inmates to do every- 
thing as they would in a cottage. In an industrial colony 
I do not see that you can take each cottage and deal with — 
it as a home of itself. } 

5211. You think it would be better to deal with them 
in larger places ?—Much better in my opinion and much 
more economical. The great secret is to give these 
people employment, and it is good for them. ‘It is astonish- 
ing how these men like it,-and they like to feel that their 
work is being appreciated. Only the other day at Darenth 
these men. and lads were painting in the sheds at the 
farm buildings. One of my colleagues said to one of the 
patients, ‘That is capital.” He was delighted, and @ 
little chap just by the window called out at once; he 
wanted his admired. They were happy and contented. 
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5212. Some of us were at Darenth the other day, we 
noticed the feeling you speak of. Iremember.a lad whohad 
been put on to mat making the day before. He had great joy 

in showing us. what he had done in that particular mat. 
You find that so generally ?—Yes ; they want encourage- 
ment. You get a great deal out of them, and of course 
the whole of the work is mechanical. They are like 
machines ; they copy. The task-master is a man who 
takes great interest in it. He will set a lad to watch the 
‘others for a week or ten days—doing nothing but simply 
watching. At the end of ten days, or before, he will say, 
“ I should like to try.” 


~ %§213. How large a proportion of the present inhabitants 
at Darenth are capable of doing work of this kind ?—At the 
present moment I should say we have 200 on that. in- 
dustrial work, but, of course, there are a large number on 
the other, what I call inferior industrial work, cleaning 
-and housework—cleaning the wards. 


5214. There are about 2,000 at Darenth ?—1,900 
there were ;. I do not know that there are as many now. 
‘Half of those are under sixteen in the schools—about 500 
an the schools under sixteen ; then there are another 400 
in the pavilions. who. are, helpless and- hopeless case:—I 
. said. just now. like. lumps of.flesh. Then, in the industrial 
.colony, I think we have. 900., . 


5215. That is 45 per cent. ?— Yes. 


~ $216. There are about 45 per cent. already in the care 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board w o are capable of 
earning their living ?—Yes; we could extend it to any 
stemmie 
--§2r7. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey). Ia the ideal co!ozy we 
have been talking about you would not receive, I suppose, 
certifiable lunatics ?+No,.only those which we do now, 
“the harmless >)::0nic lunatics. They send them from the 
“London. County Council. They are very: glad to get rid 
of them when they want to make room. 


5218. With the exception of the certified lunatic, every 
‘other class of defective-minded person you would take on 
“the ideal colony ?— Yes. . 

_ §219. Let us consider what sort of thing. that colony 
-would be. It would be provided with workshops, I take 
“it, for the various classes of trades which you have 
indicated in your own ?— Quite so. 
~- 5220. I suppose it would have a certain amount of land 
for cultivation of vegetables, and so on ?— Yes, farm land, 
farm buildings, cows, and so on. 
5221. And the buildings would be of a septate diabititter 
_ each capable of containing so many patients ?— Yes. 


- §222. And all on one floor ?—Yes; that is if you are 
building it. We have a good many of those now. at Gore 
-. Farm which could.be used for that purpose. 


=» 5223..Then there. would be the s1perintendent’s house 

cand offices ?— Yes, the administrative block. 
5224. 
0220. 
_ 6226. 


A medical establishment possibly ?— Yes. 
‘An isolation hospital ?—Yes. ~~ 

And I suppose a chapel ?— Yes. 

5227. And. the schools ?— Yes. 


5228. Having got that type colony in our mind can you 
give us any assistance as to the cost of providing it, exclud- 
_ ing the land which is a variable quantity... Canyou give us 
any idea what.it would cost per head to complete such a 
_ place, starting - fresh ?—I do, not think. you would get it 
much under £250.a bed ; that is withall the administrative 
part— £250 to £300 at: the very least, probably nearer 
£300 than £250. There is this about it; you would require 
less accommodation for your staff; you would want less 
than you would in an establishment such. as we have at 
“Tooting Bec or:.Leavesden Asylums, because a larger 
-number of attendants would be required. 


5229. You would be prepared, as far as you could see, 


to start.an establishment of that kind in working order . 


at not exceeding £300 a bed ?— Yes. 
5230. Excluding the land ?— Yes, and equipment. 
5231. Excluding equipment ?— Yes. 


5232. That is to say, stocking the farm and providing 

tools ?—Yes; but with the Asylums Board the build- 

ing; and req1irements are ready at Darenth and Gore 
Farm, and we could start within a month. 
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5233. I am asking. you to assume .in- some other 
county of England ?—Then, of course, you ought to do it 
at considerably less than in London, | I should think you 
ought to do it very comfortably at £250 without the land. 


5234. Can.you give any sort of round figure for the 
equipment ?—That ought not to be very much; there 
again the whole thing would depend upon the size of your 
place. 

5235. I ought to have asked you before to take a certain 
number of patients as a standard ?— Yes, it all depends 
upon that. yi 


5236. What number had you got in your mind in work- 
ing out this figure ?— From 800 to 1,000. 


, 5237. Did -your.estimate.of £250 include fumiture, — 
No. 

5238. Not beds or utensils of any kind ?— No, nenned 
but the complete buildings with administrative block, 
chapel, and laundry, and all those items to which you 
have referred. 


5239. I suppose another £50 per bed would :be- more 
than enough for that ?—More than enough ; aoe ehont 
to be sufficient. 


5240. To see the thing started ras I should say for 
equipment and everything else in the country, you ought 
_to do it for £275, including the land ; land is cheap: 


5241. Can you follow that up by- telling us something 
about what it would cost.in the way of salaries to maintain 
such:a place and start a staff: you would want £800 to 
£1,000 ?—There again, much would. depend upon your 
patients, and much would depend upon how many patients 
yov would have who can do the industrial work—the 
three classes I referred to just now—much would depend 
upon the percentage of each. It is PAP OTERO to say, 
without you have all that before you. 


5242. (Mrs. Pinsent.) I wonder whether you could 
contrast for us the education given in the London special 
classes, and that given at Darenth ?—I- should prefer 
Darenth to the special classes in London. ~ I will tell you 
why. The special classes in London, as a rule, are simply 
taught by young certificated teachers who are ‘totally 
unfit to deal with that class of child ; whereas: we have 
at Darenth those who have been thoroughly brought up 
to deal with such a class of imbecile and they have 
experience. 

5243. How do you train your teachers at Darenth ?— 
They haye practically trained. themselves; they, have 
been there some twenty years.. The head mistress has 
been thirty-one years at the work, and they have practi- 
cally taught themselves exactly what the children require. 


5244. Were they certificated at first 7—They were not, 
but they have learnt various things ; they can teach them 
basket making, mat making, rug making, chair caning, 
and that class of work. 


5245. With regard. to curriculum, Bae you. tell us 
the difference.in hours. given..to mental .work and 
manual work ?—There. is not more.than two hours a day 
at the most given to mental work. 


5246. The children would have mental work part of the 
day ?—If you call it mental work ; unfortunately, you 
cannol get much mental work out of them; you cannot 
improve what is not there. 


5247. Is any attempt made to teach them to read and 
write ?—Yes, all that is done during that time. 


5248. A certain portion of them ?—Yes, and then they 
can see what they can do, and after a time it may be that 
some cannot do anything at all; they have to go with 
the unimprovables. / 


5249. I. think you said. you were familiar with tho 


special classes ?—Yes. 


5250. Would you say too much attempt is made in 
the special classes to teach the three R.’s ?—In my opinion 
a great deal too much attempt is made to force them ; 
instead of improving them it has the opposite effect. 
It is just the same in many of the infant schools of the 
Board. 


5251. Should you say it is possible to find out by any 
certain age whether it is worth while going on with the 
attempt to teach reading ?—I certainly think it is possible 
after a certain time to ascertain whether they can or 
cannot. It is ascertainable by those who are with them. 
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5252. If you did find that out, vou would then re- 
commend that the whole education should be manual ?— 
Certainly. That is done. 


5253. I see you say manual training and useful occuns 
tion should begin as early as possible ?—Yes. 


5254. Could you define that more? At what age would 
you say ?—At the age of six or seven ; when they come to 
us you very soon see what they can do ; for instance they 
can use their fingers—tell colours—thi gs of that kind; 
they can learn that very early. 


5255. With regard to children who are being educated 
in special classes, do you think there are many of them 
whom you would give up all attempt to teach to read and 
write. Is it not very difficult to arrange that in day 
classes ?—No, I do not find itso. They must also have a 
good dealof recreation That class of work must only be 
for a few hours. 


5256. But when the child is so bad mentally that all 
effort to read and write should be given up, does not that 
rather constitute it as a case for Darenth, and not for an 
ordinary school education ?—It is a case for a certain 
portion of Darenth, that is the unimprovable case ; you 
could never do anything with them; therefore, they go 
into the unimprovable department. 


5257. If you were to take all those children out of the 
special classes who are unimprovable in that sense, would 
you not have to increase your accommodation at Darenth ? 
—There is no doubt that in the course of time the ac- 
commodation will have to be increased, but not at Darenth. 
As soon as we tind that we require the pavilions where 
the unimprovables are, we shall take the unimprovables 
away. 


5258. Are you speaking of the absolutely unimprovabl:> 
now, or only of the unimprovable mentally ?—That is 
the classification. We have unimprovable men, and we 
have unimprovable women, aud unimprovable children. 
That is where the classification comes in. The unim- 
provable men are taken to Caterham, Leavesden, or 
Tooting Bec, and we are opening a new Asylum at 
Belmont, Sutton. The classification there will be patients 
who can simply dress themselves and walk about. They 
do not come into the industrial colony or the improvable. 


5259. I am trying to get at whether you do not think 
there are many children who are unimprovable in that 
sense still in the ordinary day schools under the London 
Education Committee ?—I should hope there were not 
many. If so, it shows a great want of care and attention 
on the part of those who have to supervise. 


5260. You believe you have got in your asylums 
nearly all the children who are suitable for such asylums 
in London ?—Yes, at Darenth. There may be one or 
two unimprovables whom the mistress may not be able 
to deal with. They should not mix with the improvable, 
but should go to the unimprovable department ; it is very 
important to keep the improvables all together, and not 
to allow them to mix with the unimprovables. 


£261. Can you tell us whether that is the case in the 
provinces ?—I cannot tell you ; I can only give you my 
experience in Lordon. 


5262. (Mr. Byrne.) I would like to ask whether tne 
interesting views which you have set down here, which 
have come to you from your great experience in this 
matter, are the views held generally by the members ef 
your Board and other persons of similar experience ?—I 
think, generally, they are. 


5263. In fact ycu are speaking in a representative 
capacity ?—I cannot say I am because 1 have not been 
appointed as a representative, but knowing the views cf 
a large number of the members, I say practically they are. 


5264. I want to pursue the matter Mr. Chadwyck- 
Healey was asking, namely, the cost of such a colony as 
might deal with feeble-minded persons as well as other 
classes. In the first instance I will ask you about other 
classes. Such a colony as vou have described might 
ploperly deal with sene epileptics ?— Quite so. 


_ 5265. Trere is little provisidh for them at the present 
time ?—Very little provision indeed at the present time ; 
it might deel with those; in fact, we have epileptics at 
Darenth, and they are first-class workers. 


MINUTES OF 


EVIDENCE ; 


5266. If a colony were made in which work of every 
description were provided, epileptics could,be dealt with 
satisfactorily ?—Certainly. 


5267. There ere many epileptics in the workhouses in 
London ?— Yes. 


F268. Is that desirable ?—I see no reason why they 
should not be there. I think it would be desirable if 
we had a colony for the feeble-minded epileptics that 
they should come there. I belive the London County 
Counci! are also dealing with epileptics. I consider they 
all ought to come under the Asylums Board. 


526%. Epileptics can often work to a considerable 
extent ?—They aie some of the best workers. 


5270. Would you say their work on the whole, taking 
the worst and the best cases altogether, could be taken as 


about 50 per cent. of that of the healthy person ?—My 


view of the epileptics is that it may be valued at more 
than 50 pe: cent. 

5271. 
be glad from the economical point of view to have epilepiics 
added ?— Certainly. f 


5272. And further, administratively, you do not see any — 
objection to an authority like the Asylums Board dealing 


with them, so far as tnese colonies ale concerned, as non- 
paupers ?— Not at all. 


5273. With people who came to them not through the 


means of the Poor Law ?—Not at all; I have given my 
reason why ; because I think we have such experience. 


5274. They would add to the numbers, and the colonies 


would have to be on a larger scale; thet too, would make 


for economy ?—Yes. 


5275. Do yov know any institutions in this country, 
or abroad, which are in the nature of labovr colonies ? 


Have youseen the Salvation Army place at Hadleigh ?— _ 


Yes; that is all right as far as it goes for the class it deals 
witb. 

5276. It deals with people who are picked up from the 
streets— there are no people there who are sent straight 
from institutions which train them from their youth ?— 
You cannot compare that. 


5277. You would not expect to fnd as good results 7— 


No. 


5278. Have vou seen any foreign places in Switzerland 
or Belgium ?—No, I cannot say I have. 


527. You have no doubt read of them ?—Yes, I have 
read a book, “ Colony of Mercy.” I was very much 
interested in that; it gives an enormous amount of 
information, and is a very good example of what could be 
done. 


5280 None of these colonies have started with any 
initiel expenditure of anything Jike £250 or £260 a head ? 


—No, they have not; they have done a lot of bvilding © 


themselves in their own industrial colony; tbat could 
be done. 


5281. There is no occasjon, in other words, for a place 


to start in working order ?—Certainly not. 


5282. As a matter of fact, if you are dealing with the 
matter, you would not ‘start in working order; you 


would start from a small beginning ?—And work up. — 


I say we are ready to do so. 
5283. If it were started in the economical way, you 


would not be surprised to hear some such result as we’ 
have heard a short time ago in Belgium, namely, that — 
by the labour of a large colony buildings to the value of © 


£120,000 had been erected ?—No. 

5284. Would you hope for something of that kind 7— 
Yes, gradually work it up by your own people. 

5285. In that particular colony, where there were over 
5,000 people, buildings which provided for that number 
and very fine workshops and fine farms and that sort 
of thing, were described as being worth £120,000. 
That is only £28 a head ?—I am afraid we shall never 
come to that in London. 


5286. Do you think you could do it substantially 


below £270 ?—I think, starting in the way you suggest, 
that. 
would be the proper way,and you would probably get 


it would be excellent if you could do it; 


it done for half. That is quite a different thing altogether. 
Labour at the present time, with the Trade Unions 


If these institutions were established you would j 
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rates of wages-and hours of labour render it most d‘fficult 
to know where you are. It is not only a question 
of rate of pay, but you have three men to do the work 
of two. 


5287. You would use the labour of the imbeciles ?— 
Yes, we should save considerably in regard to that. 


5288. To your own mind the sum you first mentioned 
was rather appalling, £270 a head; that is the asylum 
price ?—Exactly so; our price is a good deal higher 
than that even. 


5289. Your price at Tooting Bec is, but that is in 
London, and it was designed as a hospital ?—I have no 
hesitation in agreeing with youif you started it with two 
or three cottages, and then brought your people and let 
them do the work, you could do it for half the money 
easily. 


§290. If we could do it at that comparatively economical 
price, it would strengthen your suggestion and desire 
that it should be done ?—Certainly. 


5291. One or two general questions. Have you formed 
any estimate in your own mind as to the number of 
feeble-minded persons who might with advantage be 
dealt with, but who are not now certified as lunatics or 
as imbeciles ?—No, I cannot say that I have. 


5292. You have no doubt, in your experience as a 
guardian, seen largo numbers ?—Yes. 


5293. People who come to grief and are poor and 
destitute and have not got the resolution to fight the 
battle of life 7—Yes, and a very serious questioa it is. 
We arein comninization with the Local Governmeat 
Board upon the matter. Snce Tooting Bec Asylum has 
been opened the Boards of Gua dians appear to send all 
the senile decay people to us, certifying them as imbeciles, 
amost cruel thing. Our Tooting Bec Asylumis practically 
nearly full of what are termed imbeciles of that character, 
nothing more nor less than old men and women suffering 
from seniledecay. One of the Guardians is a Justice of 
the Peace who calls in a couple of medical officers, and 
they certify this poor old soul because she is troublesome 
and dirty, and so forth, and thus she becomes an 
inmate of an asylum. To my mind it is very cruel; 
not only so, but it is a great m‘stake, because in congre- 
gating this class of pacioat together the expenditure is so 
greatly increased. In my opinion the proper place for 
this class of patient would be an Infirm Ward in the 
Workhouse Infirmary, where the relatives conld visit 
them. The cost would also be less. 


5294. In fact, Tooting Bec is being used for a class of 
persons who do not require such an expensive class of 
building, or such an expensive administration ?—Yes, 


5295. There is no work done by the patients ?—None. 


5296. And there is an enormous staff of paid servants, 
in the laundry end everywhere 7—Yes; and they come in 
perhaps; and live but a few weeks. They are from seventy- 
five to ninety; there are many between the ages of 
eighty and ninety. I havea return here, which I hand 
in, showing the ages of those patients admitted since 
Tooting Bec Asylum was opened.* They are taken away 

from the immediate neighbourhood of their friends and 
their relatives. 


5297. Such arrangements should not exist except for 
the case of patients requiring practically hospitals either for 
their mental or bodily condition ?—Quite so; it is of 
course certifying them as lunatics, to which the relatives 
naturally object. 


5298. If we were dealing with the feeble-minded, no 
such practice as that would be in any way appropriate ?— 
Not at all. 


5299. With regard to your remarks on the unde.ir- 
ability of training children up to a certain age and letting 
them go, would you particularise for us the dangers which 
would arise and do arise from the discharge of children ? 
—Propagation of species the same as themselves; to my 
mind that is the most serious of ell. 


5300. As regards individuals would they fall into crime 
often, or what is regarded as crime ?—In some few cases. 
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5301. Would they often drift into the workhouse again ? 
—I think it is more than likely ; I do not see any other 
result, 


5302. In fact, they would not keep themselves in the 
battle of life —No, it is not possible. 


5303. They cannot be expected to ?—No 


5304. And the State will be put to expense with regara 
to them, whether it deals with them as feeble-minded 
or not ?—Yes, 


5305. If they are not dealt with by one agency, they 
have to be dealt with by another ?—Yes. The more 
institutions you have dealing with practically the same 
class the more expensive it becomes because you get a lot 
of overlapping. 


5306. With regard to your remarks about the propa- 
gation of their like ; have you,in your experience, formed 
a strong opinion on the question whether the feeble- 
mindedness and imbecility that you come across is 
attributable in a large measure to poverty and unhealthy 
surroundings, or to heredity ?—A great deal to my mind is 
from heredity. At the same time I think there is a very 
great deal from drink and thriftlessness and I believe 
there is a certain percentage from trying to force young 
children to learn when they have not the brain-power. 
You cannot improve what isnotthere. That is im- 
possibte. 


5307. Do you think the percentage attributable to 
heredity is so considerable as to make it necessary that 
the prevention of propagation by these people should be 
one of the chief objects aimed at ?—I do-decidedly—one 
of the most important. 


5308. Has your experience led you to think that tuber- 
culosis in the parents or in the family is a common or 
frequent cause of imbecility or feeble-mincedness ?—As 
far as I am concerned I do not think it 1, ; of course, you 
will have medical evidence more satisfactory than mine. 


5309. I asked you because you have had large experience 
on the Board ?—My own opinion is that it does not to a 
large extent. 


5310. (Mr. Hobhouse.) I did not catch whether in 
answer to any of the previous questions you indicated 
the number of persons who should be congregated together ? 
—If you have the space and the advantages, if you are 
building a new place, I should rather limit your number 
to 1,500 or something like that. It would depend 
upon the position and what means you have at your 
command, and so forth, and the county in which it would 
be. 


5311. Would that apply in the case of children ag well 
as adults ?—Yes. 


5312. And to women as well as men ?—Yes. 


5313. Could you congregate men and women together 
although in different wards ?7—Within the same boundary, 
but you would have, as we have now, separate blocks for 
them—separate cottages. 


5314. The same thing would apply to children ?—The 
same thing would apply to children. 


5315. With regard to an establishment of this scrt, 
would it be desirable or essential that the head of the 
institution should be a medical man ?—For some reagong it 
would be, but it would depend upon the character of the 
man, and the possibilities of his experience. The greater 
part of the work of an industrial colony is not so much. 
medical work as administrative work. 


5316. As far as I can gather, you would recommend 
a non-medical man with » medical assistant ?—I think 
that would probably be "ne better course, to my mind; if 
you get the right map_J[ believe that would be the better 
course. 


5317. You “vould attach more importance to the 
individual 7,an than to any professional qualifications ? 
—Yes it)’; the administration and organisation. 


53)'g. Has your experience in this connection led you 
t9 that opinion ?—Yes, distinctly. 
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5319. (Dr. Donkin.) 1 have listened with very great 
inter est to a great deal of what you have said, particularly 
in regard to what Mr. Byrne was asking you just now. 
I'should like-to go a little further. » You have had so,far 
in your institutions to deal more- with imbeciles. than 
feeble-minded ?—Yes, we have the feeble-minded only 
attached to the Children’s Committee- where they have 
these few homes. 


5320. Drawing the line roughly, the feeble-minded are 
able in certain conditions to more or less earn their own 
living, and the imbeciles are not; that is the rough divi- 
sion ?—I have not yet been able to find out from ex- 
perience that our feeble-minded—that isthe best ones 
at Darenth—are not ‘quite equal to’ the feeble- minded 


in the schools. 


5321. I understand that, but I mean for the sake at 
clearness one uses the term “‘imbecile” roughly to de- 
nofe a class of mental defectives who cannot earn their 
own living, and the feeble-minded thosé who can, “under 
certain favourable conditions ?—There comes the point. I 
find the feeble-minded—that is the class of patient which 
we have in what we call the feeble-minded schools—are 
really no better, in'some cases worse, than’ those we have 
at Darenth, who are certified imbeciles. The’ line of 
“demarcation is such that one man seeing a child would 
‘say one thing and another another. “That was the case, 
for instance, not long ago at Darenth. I interviewed ‘a 
boy of over sixteen. I asked him “ What Standard 
were you in,” and he replied, “5th Standard.” “ Where 
did you come from ?””—“ From ‘such and such a centre.’ 
Going further into the matter we found he became a 
bit. troublesome at this feeble-minded centre’ ana he 
was sent to Darenth. That child might have been at 
Darenth the whole time, and have done equally as well 
as he was doing there, -but because ‘he- was Bo hase 
lie'was sent to the feeble minded ‘centre. va ike 


5322. In future there may be many more of the better 
class of feeble-minded under control than-there are now ? 
—I contend they are better dealt with at places like 
“Darenth than these small centres, and dealt with. by 
a moe suitab’e teacher. A young certificated teacher is 
not the teacher who should deal with these: feeble- 
minded. You want a person of more mature years, 
and who has had exper ence. ‘It is’ far better. ~The 
important thing is the power to impart. You get certi- 
ficated teachers “who simply work up to pass an examina- 
tion and get a certificate, but they | ‘very often are 
totally unable to control children or to impart know- 
ledge, That is what you vant with this’ class of child— 
tact. 


_ 5323. Would you agree that the” feeble- minded of the 
bate class—the more improvable—those who can to a 
very considerable extent earn their own living, would, if 
(lischarged, be more dangerous with regard to the 
p2opag ations of children than those who are more on the 
imbecile border line ?—Much more so. I take it, from 
the medical point of view, the strength, instead of going 
to the brain, goes to the body. 


£9324. Would you not be of opinion that this is the 
‘ class ol cases against whose compulsory detention there 
18 likgly to be the greatest opposition ?—I presume so. 


, 5325. rom your great experience im these cases you 
must_ know there would be a great tendency on the part 
of the, patenig to take away their children so soon as they 
knew that they might help them ?—That is so. 


5326. Theréfoze that would’ in your opinion be a very 
strong reason for 42aqy. goer compulsory legal detention ? 
—I am quite sureodt the For instance, the Children’s 
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“to be no more private asylums pea are not’ deat 


5331. At any rate, with regard to! ‘imbeciles >with 


‘of the largest public authority for the care’ of idiots and 


toa place like Earlswood ?—I say I am in favour of public d 


is better that it’ should’ be’ universal ae ‘the® ‘term — 


-vantage to the better classes if they had an instituticn 
Tke ours that they could send to and pay for them, the — 


‘of certification by one or two medical. officers, as the case 


‘of certification is not ‘satisfactory inasmuch as'the™ senile 





































prevent it.’ - Therefore, all ‘that we have done may 
be” perfectly- -useless except probably. for the Parent to — 

make use of her ‘and earn some money.* Directly these 
lads and girls get away you know what takes place.” 


5327. I take it the majority of those wh» are now in 
your institutions would be allowed to stay there, and 
would wish to stay, themselves ?— All those at Darenth 
are certified, and those under the Cvildren’s Committee are 
not certified. 


a % out 2s 
5328. With regard to the fubore: if ae Loxgottanaeael 
were dealt with, then there would be a considerable num- 
ber where there would be opponitign ?— There rH hes to ; 
a.certain extent. . a as 5 


5328. (Mr. Dickinson.) I notice’ thstPay syour page 
‘position is that: all persons who are ‘aftected mentally 
should be cared for by a public authority 1—Yes.. “aa 





5330. Do'you mean to say in: your opinion there-ought 


lunatics here, I understand. 


regard to this class I an of opinion there should not be. 


5332. Why should there be aay difference ' between’ thet! | 
and lunatics ?—It is a matter of ‘opinion. I have an — 
opinion about that even, bat aS we are not dealing with 


wae 


lunatics I do not wish, to say anything thereon. P= 


5333. It is rather important. You have een i in ohared 


imbeciles, and you say in your open that quel to hem h 
made universal ?—Yes. p 


ae I 


‘5334. Could you give us the reasons: “Would: it ¢ apzlly | 
provision being availeble ‘for’ their detention: in? n suitable — 
ins ‘itutions. ~~ a8 eR B, 


5335. Yes, 1 took it. that: that. meant’ 700 . thought 
it was better. that..all cases. of. this. kind. should. be 
managed by a public authority ° 2 al say I think Provision’ . 
should. be made in a suitable institution. 


5336. Then I ask you ‘the question, do you wr hin § it a 
universal” do you mean for ail classes ¢ <a 


4 


5337) All classes ?—I think it would bea erenis ad 


same as you have in the hospital:a paying ward, My 
reasons, which I gave before you. came in, were simply — 
these: that with all our advantages of the officers and ~ 
assistants and so forth I doubt whether they could get the — 
same provision elsewhere as they can with us because of 
the experience. The same with regerd to the fever — 
hospitels ; I should do the same ching all the way round ; Ss. 
it would be a great advantage. 


- 5338) May I ask what isin your: mind. with. di a 
the certification of these persons ; that the present system 
may be, is not satisfactory ?—I. think the present system — 


decay people, really not insane in the true sense of she 
word, are certified and sent to our institutions. 


5339. What sort of authority do you contemplate te 
—My view is this: that it would be as well to have an — 
expert in all these cases, and that — shines shoultts Oe 






a certain period of ea i on ta When neice 
5340. Take London, for instance in ratio you would an 
have one Board of experts ?—Yes. ~ ie 


' 5341. Whose duty would be to certify all patton ‘ei 
were brought before them ?—Yes, subject to a proba- — 
tionary period. You hear every day of the week what — 
one person will certify another person will not. If you go — 
to see the two together, you or I would say there is no 
difference between them. Then some of them 0 as 
imbecile and some as feeble-minded. 


5342. I suppose you have acted as a Tustice at the” 
Peace in this matter ?—No. 

5343. I understand the suggestion is that this certifica- 
tion should extend a good deal lower down, or higher up ? 
—Higher up. 
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5344. You would’ give ‘to this Bohra: “or” “Authority, 
the power of certifying for degrees of mental’ hers 
muchsless apparertthan.at, present }—Certainly. - 


5 


5345. Have you’ considered ‘the ‘advisability, : or in: 
advisability, of having a certificate atf all for’ those whose 
degree of mental weakness is only slight ?. I mean from 
the point ‘of’ view of. the relations, rélations do not-like 
_ t6 have persons “certified ?—I have just’ givetran' instance: 
of senile decay, where they do not itke them’ being certified. 


5346. Your proposition would go to certifying them, 
bringing | them into the same category 4s the certificated 
insane ?—I go as far as this, that there are ‘feeble-mindéed 
children who are not certified, and feeble-minded:children’ 
who are certified, and’ certainly think there ought to be 

an expert, whether it be one, two or three, to certify these 
cases, and ey. proud De deat: with sip “one “public 
 body..« «., ae 


5347. I am suggesting that there would be that dis- 
advantage in haying a common certificate, for all teal. do 
not quite see where the disadvantage is. There is a. 
disadvantage at the present time, because the wwork : is. 
overlapping to such a fearful extent, and costs a great 
deal. cof: aussie to:the’ ‘ratepayers in consequence of ite 

534s ae mean | the disadvantage of branding a person who 
is: “nota ‘lunatic, and who is only, half insane ‘with ‘the 
stamp ‘of junacy. 2—You could’ have a degree of certifica- 
tion, and _ then © i think there is the question of the 
probation period. 


5349. You think it would be feasible to have fegee 
of certificates ?—I'do ‘not see why it should not b2. - 


5350. A certificate, for,the. lunatie and a..certificate, fos 
someone who is not a lunatic ?—I do not see why not. 
It is purely a eat of: Seems you want a, power of 
detention.’ °° 


5351. If you have power of deat: you need not 
have really -what is called a-certificate—the power. of 
detaining.a person. who is incapable of supporting himself ? 
+I.do‘not know what the.legislature would say... They, 
would lay down in some form what that certificate should 
be, if they gave you power of detention. 


% 5352, As I understand, all your persons in Darenth 
are certified. when once. they reach ‘sixteen years of 


age ?—They | are all certified cn admis ion. That used 
not to be so. 
5353. How do you get ‘these children? They are 


children who are in the first instance under the Guardians ? 
—Yes. 


5354. Are they children iin are in your own Poor 
Law Schools ?—They are anywhere as long as they are 
under Guardians; they may be in schools, or elsewhere. 
I take it very few of them, as a rule, come from the Poor 
Law Schools; they would not be there if they were 
imbeciles. 


5355. Where do they come from—from their own 
homes ?—Some come from their own homes. 


5356. How do they come ?—I suppose through the 
Relieving Officer. You are acquainted with the Poor Law, 
perhaps, as well as I am. 


5357. I do not know that Iam; I have never been a 
guardian. Iwanttogetthatout. Howdo these children 
under your care come under the cognisance of the Poor 
Law ?—I suppose in the ordinary way through the reliev- 
ing officer. 


5358. Then that pauperises the parents ?— Yes, 


5359. All these children are paupers and their parents 
are paupers ?—Yes, I presume they are. I can only 
assume as all of them come through the Boards of 
Guardians they must be paupers. 


5369. They are not all paupers before the question 
of their mental calibre is considered ?—They may or may 
not be—just the same as a child going to school; a child 
is sent to one of the Poor Law schools, and they come 
through the parent; the parent applies for relief. The 
same thing applies exactly. 4 wel 


5361. You cannot tell me at all what proportion of 
these children do come straight from the homes ?—We 
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‘all round ?—For the unimprovables ? 
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know ‘nothing ‘about’ that. . All-we-do. is ‘to.act.on the 
order of ‘the Guardians and take them. . They send a 
certificate and the child has to be.taken under the Act. 


5362. You say these children are certified before they, 
come to you ?— Certainly ; ; they must be. 


~ 5363/.Then there, -must, be .a great: number of these 
feeblé-minded. children,, who cannot. possibly be certified ? 
—But they are. 


5364. As imbeciles Ves, 


5365. Do I “understand that all the ieoble: minded chil- 
dren you have got in the feeble-minded homes are certified 
as imbeciles ?— There are feeble-minded children so called, 
and there are imbeciles, what we call improvable chil- 
dren, at Darenth. The child at Darenth is certified ; the 
feeble-minded child is not certified ; but if you were to see 
the two there is the difference between Tweedledum and 
TRE PERE . It-is.a._matter of the difference of opinion. 

L.say.;thoss. feeble; minded.are.no better, although they 
are not certified, than those, who are certified. 


5356.. -Then these... feeble- minded children have not 
been certified ?—No. - 


5367. Have they.,.come,to. the Poor Law Guardians 
by reason. of their feeble- mindedness_or by, reason of the 
poverty of their parents ?—I am not in a position to tell 
you'how they come to:the.Guardians. _ J can only tell you 
how they come to us through the Guardians. 


5368. What are you going to do with these feeble- 
minded children now that.they are getting on to sixteen ?— 
When they are sixteen they can goif they like ;. the parents 

can take them away. My contention is-they all ought. to 
be certified and detained. 


$369. Are* you certifying as many’.as you can ?—\We 
do not do anything with the: feeblé-minded ; the feeble+ 
minded are dealt: with by the Children’s Committee, and. 
Hot by the a Committee.” 


"5370. (Mr. Loch}, ae want to, ask, a question. or two- 
abort, the. possibility..of making provision, ina com para- 
tively economical, way,,for the,demands which are said’ 
to..be likely to arise, in. regard to this matter of the care- 
of. the. feeble; swinded. ... We, he¢ some evidence submitted 
for 10 pee cent. of whom it. would: be desirable. to mato 
some institutional provision. It was also stated that later 
on.when they reached adult, life, some 50 per cent, of these 
38,000 would have to be provided for. Thatisa very large 
number indeed, and.of course taken at. what I think you 
mentioned, £200. to £300 a bed, it. would entail a very 
large expenditure, rurnirg indeed almost to two or three 
willion pounds. Besides that there would be a very large 
expenditure at the rate roughly of £35 per head per annum. 
Have you considered at all what would be the amount 


which the Asylums Board would be involved in jf it. 


adopted the broad policy of dealing with the whole ques- 


tion of the feeble-minded, including these children about . 


whom there has been a special investigation lately ?— 
You mean what would the eddition be. 3,800 would 
be 10 per cent., half of whom were to be dealt with as. 


adults, f 


5371. No, half of the whole 38,000 eventually, it is 
thought, might become such as would need continuous 
care, so that you would deal with 3,800, then 19,000 ; 
the ultimate cost to the rate-payers ?—You have to take. 
also into consideration this: although you deal. with 


19,000, during the period you were running up to the 19,000: 
you would be decreasing in another way; others would. 


be dying. 


5372. But these are all young people ?—Yes, but. it 
would not reach 19,000. Say it would reach 10,000. 


-Then it would mean of course about £1,000,000 capital. 


expenditure at least, probably more, and it would mean 
another £250,000 to £300,000 a year for maintenance. 


5373. At least ?—Yes, because it is not only the main-- 
tenance, you have to pay the interest on the capital 
charge and the payment off. 


5374. You take it £35 per head would be a fair amount 
You would not 
do it for that. You may take £40 as a mean for that, 
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You must remember that of your patients now, by the time 
you reach that, a very large number would have become 
old patients, having everything done for them, and that 
means a large additional exvenditure.. You could not 
put it under that. 


5375. At present there are under the care of the Board 
6,647 imbeciles. Does that represent the real demand 
of London. Are there not a good many who are applying 
to Boards of Guardians and not sent in ?—I do not think 
so. They are all provided for now. We had no orders 
for admission outstanding at the last meeting. 


5376. Does it make a difference that these have all to 
go through the Poor Law, as to the applications you get. 
Wouid you get more if they had not to go through the 
Poor Law ?—I think it is possible we should ; that is, 
if we suggested a paying place no doubt we should get 
a good many more. 


5377. At present, by the law as it stands, a father send- 
ing a child to the Asylums Board who is an imbecile, 
loses his franchise ?—Yes, I think that is so. 


5378. Supposing that were removed, it would be then 
open to anyone to send, practically ?—Yes. 


5379. Do you think it would follow that you would 
have a very much larger number ?—I think you would. 


£80. That would be nearer the number that we have 
to waink of ?—1 think you would not get any large in- 
crease of the number of the pauper population. 


5381. I am thinking of totals ?—Totals you would, 
but then we have the question of payment for those who 
were able to pay. 


5382. Do you think from the point of view of payment 
you would get much from those who send their relations. 
Is it not very difficult to realise the money which they 
ought to pay ? —It would depend very much upon the 
question of the compulsory nature of the notification. 
For instance, I will give you my own experience at my 
own house. I have a lad about seventeen or eighteen ; 
his father is a gardener close at hand. I have had him 
three or four years; he is clearly one of this type, 
but he is like a machine. He works wonderfully well. 
I give him what heis worth. I give him 14s.a week, but 
he will never be any use for anything else. That isacase 
that ought really to be certified and go into an asylum. 
It is most dangerous to let him get out and about. He 
is a great strong hulking fellow; most of them are. 


5383. My point is that at present, we will say, we are 
paying 1:15d. rate in the £?—You would double it. 
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5384. You would double it at once ?—Yes, if you got 
that number. 


5385. I understand that from your point of view you 
would prefer the children to come under the control of 
the Board at an earlier stage, and would look upon the 
special class system as rather tentative and transient ? 
—I do. Speaking of those who at the present time are 
not in our asylums, the majority of those 19,000 would 
be in an industrial colony. Therefore it would reduce 
the cost of maintenance. 


5386. I think you refrrred to Gore Farm; is not Gore 
Farm already under consideration from the point of view 
of tuberculosis 7—No, I think not. I think they have 
dropped that altogether. There is a very good reason why, 
They never thought sufficiently where it was situated. 
and how it was drained. 


5387. But that would do for this purpose ?—Ex- 
tremely well in my opinion. 


5388. In that case, the land being there and the build- 
ings put up economically, you could work it at a cheaper 
rate ?— Much more so. 


5389. (Chairman.) In the event of there being colonies 
for the feeble-minded, do you think they must necessarily 
be near the homes of the people who would occupy these 
colonies ?— I think it is most advisable that they should 
be as far away as possible. I think the less frequently 
the relatives visit them the better both for the parents and 
for the patient. 


5390. So that there would be no objection from your 
point of view to having a colony which might serve a very 
large area of country ?—None whatever, © 


5391. (Mr. Loch.) What is the acreage of Gore Farm ? 


—One hundred and sixty acres, and for the fever patients 


it would accommodate 1,850. 


5392. You have a big building on it now ?—Yes, we 
have permanent buildings, and we have what are termed 
temporary buildings, but they are well-built and would 
last very many years. 


5393. But would the buildings you have now be suit- 
able ?—Yes, they could all be made suitable for this 
class of patient. In fact, we have some there now. We 
have nearly 300 patients there at the present time. 


5394. (Chairman.) Is there anything you wish to add? 
—No, I do not think there is anything more. If at any 
time you want any further information that J can give 
I shall ke only too delighted. 
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several Metropolitan Parishes and Unions, received since the opening of Tooting Bec Asylum (19th January, 
1903), (to the 1st April, 1905), showing separately those from 70-75, 75-30 80-85 85-90 and over 90 years of 


age on admission. 


Parish or Union. 
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Total. 


22 


21 


17 


116 


14 


16 
29: 
25. 
36- 


11 
20 
64 
10: 
56 
43 


51 


10 


674 








70—75 75—80 80—85. | 85—90. Over 90. 

Kensington ae 4 see = 2 ras Ed 
Fulham - - 7 x ) 1 _ 
Hammersmith - 5 5 9 ) Ae 
Paddington - 1 1 at as se 
Chelsea - - 3 1 2 2 x0 
St. George’s West 10 4 2 1 os. 
Westirinster = - none 
St. Marylebone - 2 1 a 1 ee 
St. Pancras - 33 41 26 15 1 
Hampstead - - 2 i 3 a cee 
Islington - - 3 me ay ee 
Hackney - - 7 6 1 ns & 
Bloomsbury - 5 eee JB “a da 
Strand . - none 
Holbom -— - 3 1 ait a as 
City of London - Cad 8 2 og ashy 
Shoreditch - - 10 12 6 l a4 
Bethnal Green - 12 7 4 1 1 
Whitechapel - 19 9 5 3 _ 
St. George’s East 1 5 ee ie aS 
Stepney - - 6 y 2 pres 1 
Mile End - - 5 5 7 3 _ 
Poplar - - 23 13 17 9 2 
Southwark - - 6 3 1 = 
Bermondsey : 18 16 18 4 aa 
Lambeth - : 18 13 10 2 _— 
Wandsworth - 14 20 12 5 zs 
Camberwell - 19 16 15 9 1 
Greenwich - —- 6 3 1 — eo 
Woolwich - - 1 1 1 ae a 
Lewisham -~ - 2 3 me a3 es 

TOTALS 253 205 151 59 6 
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Epwyn H. Bzresrorp, Esq., M.R.C.S8., L.R.C.P., called; and Examined. 


5395. (Chairman.) You are Medical Superintendent 
of Tooting Bec Asylum ?—Yes. 


5396. Youwere also before that,senior medical officer 
at Darenth ?—Yes. I-was there for four years. 


5397. And previous to that?—I was at the Wilts 
County Asylum. 


5398. So that you have had very wide experience of the 
class of people with whom we are dealing ?—Fairly wide. 


5399. You have been so good as to put in a statement 
of the evidence which you have to give. Would you 
allow us to put that on our notes as part of the proceed- 
ings ?—Yes. 


ABSTRACT OF EVIDENCE TO BE TENDERED BY HDWYN 
H. Brrzesrorp, Esa, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Mepicoan 
SUPERINTENDENT OF Tooting Bro Asytum; For- 
MERLY SENIOR ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICER AT 
DaRENnTH JMBECILE ASYLUM ; SENIOR ASSISTANT 
MeEpIcaAL OFFICER AT WiLtTs County ASYLUM; AND 
CLinicAL ASSISTANT AT GREAT ORMOND STREET 
HospPitaL FOR CHILDREN. 


(1) I am of opinion that imbeciles and defectives or 
feetle-minded might with advantage be treated in the 
same institution together. 


(2) I think it will ke probably advisable that they 
should all be termed “‘ defectives *? or ‘‘ feeble-minded,”’ 
doing away with the term “‘ imbecile.” 


(2) J think it advisakle that the children whom it is 
proposed to send to a colony or industrial school should 
previously be examined and certified by medical men 
or women who have made a special study of this type of 
case, and that, at certification, the medical men or women 
should be provided with, as completely as possible, the 
previous history of the child from birth, with regard to 
health, result of attempted education, etc., also with the 
family history of the child ; both these data being import- 
ant in forming conclusions concerning the treatment 
necessary to the child. 


(4) I am strongly of opinion that the detention of de- 
fectives and imbeciles should be permanent. 


(5) I am also strongly of opinion that it should not be 
possible, as it is at present, for parents to remove children 
from institutions in which they have been placed under 
certificates (on an order of the clerk to the guardians of 
the parish to which the child belongs), contrary to the 
advice of the medical attendant of the patient. 


(6) I am of opinion that the education and care of these 
cases should be under medical control ; firstly, on account 
of the large number of physical defects which exist among 
the mentally defective ; secondly, ocular defects are very 
common ; diseases of the bones are very common ; defor- 
mities are common ; defects of hearing are common. 


(7) It is also important to recognise that mental dis- 
eases, apart from congenital defects, occur in children. 
I refer particularly to general paralysis. 


(8) I consider medical control important, on account 
of the need to curb the inherent desire among teachers 
for the production of results which are sometimes detri- 
mental to the children who are heing taught. 


(9) Défectives would seem to be particularly prone 
to all forms of disease ana there is a need of skilled observ- 
ance in the detention of same. 


(10) I consider that prognosis with regard to educa- 
bility is only possible to a skilled observer and is of great 
importance even from a pecuniary point of view. 


ae (iy It is important to recognise that various forms of 
imbecility are capable of receiving benefit through quite 
different paths of education. 


(12) I consider it important, in dealing with defectives 
or imbeciles in large numbers, to isolate the Mongolian 


type of imbecile completely, on account of their proneness 
to tubercular disease and inflammation of the various 
mucous membranes, 


(13) I think it advisable, when dealing with imbeciles 
or defectives, to separate epileptics from non-epileptics, 


(14) I think physical exercises should form an important 
part of the defectives’ education, and that this should be 
under close medical supervision. 


(15) I think it important that the education should be 
almost entirely manual, such as the simple industries, as 
opposed to the ordinary Board School education; de- 
fectives and imbeciles being difficult to teach, and for- 
getting with extraordinary rapidity what has been taught 
them. 


(16) 1 am of opinion that industrial colonies, to be in 
the least self-supporting, must be on a large scale; from 
600 to 1,000 inmates. 


(17) I am of opinion that probakly the most satisfac- 
tory system of housing them would be found to be the 
cottage system, this system Jending itself to classification, 
the checking of epidemics, the isolation of patients of 
vicious or unruly habits, who would be likely to exert a 
bad influence in a large ward of patients. . 


(1&) I consider that the early detention and isolation of 
phthisie amongst defectives or imbeciles is very important, 
as they would seem to be more prone to this disease than 
ordinary individuals. ’ 


(19) I am of opinion that the education and permanent 
detention of these cases should not be carried out by two 
different bodies or even by two separate institutions. 


5400. (Dr. Dunlop.) In the first recommendation of 
your statement you state that imbeciles, and defectives 
or the feeble-minded, might with advantage be treated 
in the same institution together. That implies, does 
it not, that they are one and the same ?—They are one 
and the same ; it is merely a question of degree. 


5401. Are they not just practically synonymous terms ? 
—Yes. 


5402. Very feeble-minded is imbecile ?—Yes. 


5403. And a slightly imbecile person is merely feeble- 
minded ?—Yes. . 


5404. From the point of view of treatment, itis a great 
pity to separate them ?—A great pity. 


5405. And from the point of view of administration, 
it is a. great pity to bring them under two different authori- 
ties ?—Yes. 


5406. You want one comprehensive term to apply to 
the whole class ?—Yes. 


5407. What term would you suggest ?—I should sug- 
gest ‘* defectives.”: 


5408. Is that word used anywhere ?—In America. 


5409. As synonymous with our term “ imbecile %2 fe 
As synonymous with our terms ‘ imbecile,” ‘‘ idiot,” and 
‘$ defective ??; it covers the whole ground. It covers 
the entire class—from the hopeless case to the slightly 
defective case. 


5410. What is your objection to the word “ imbecile ”’ ? 
—I have no objection at all, but I think parents and 
relatives have a great objection very often. They would 
not object to their child being called a ‘ defective,”’ but 
they would object to it being called an “imbecile,” or 
* idiot,” or “ lunatic.” 


5411 Just as the parents or relatives of a melancholic 
person would not object to its being called ‘‘ melancholic,”’ 
but do object to its being called “ lunatic ”’ ?— Yes. 


5412. It is purely sentimental ?—Purely sentimental, 
but important. 
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5413. You insist on the importance of having no age 
limit ?—I consider it most important. 


5414. Whatever change is suggested in the law, there 
must be no age limit put in. You say that detention 
ought to be permanent, that is assuming that there are 
no other arrangements made for treating the case out- 
side ?— Yes. 

5415. For instance, if the parents of an imbecile child 
happened to get into a better social position and could 
give private care at home ?—I see no objection provided 
the provision is really satisfactory. 


5416. Detention should be permanent so long as it is 
necessary ?— Yes. 

5417. I notice you lay stress upon the fact that the 
discharge from these places should be guided and regulated 
by medical men ?—Certainly. 


418. In your own personal experience have you seen 
that power of discharge by guardians and parents 
abused ?—Certainly ; in direct opposition to the advice 
of the medical expert. 


5419. Are you ready with any illustrations ?—I had 
a case a few weeks ago in which I had a patient at Tooting 
Bec, an imbecile woman about twenty-two years of age, 
who had already had one illegitimate child. Her mother 
was neurotic, a very unsuitable person to have charge of 


such a woman. The guardians of the parish to which 


she belonged wrote for my opinion and I gave a very 
definite opinion indeed. A few days afterwards I received 
an order from the clerk of the guardians for her dis- 
charge. I have no doubt that she will become pregnant 
very shortly. 

5420. And you expect to have her baby to look after 
soon ?—Not for some years; we do not admit them under 
five years of age. 


5421. You are strongly of opinion that all these in- 
stitutions should be under expert medical men ?—I 
think the head should be a medical man, certainly. 


5422. The whole thing is a matter of medical treat- 
ment ?— Yes. 


5423. You advance some very powerful reasons for 
stating that. Are you aware of the existence of un- 
certified and neglected cases of lunacy going through 
the country ?—I think in the country districts one sees 
cases. 


5424. But in towns ?—I have not much experience 
in London. 


5425. Have you any experience in prison work ?—No. 
5426. Or workhouse work ?—No, no real experience. 


5427. Have you much experience with repeatedly 
admitted cases into imbecile or lunatic asylums ?— We 
used to get a good many recurrent cases in the Wiltshire 
County Asylum. 

5428. Have you had a case admitted three or four times 
within a year ?—No, not within a year. 


5429. But do you consider it right for guardians to dis- 
charge these recurrent cases between attacks ?—No. | 


5430. That discharge should be guarded by medical 
opinion ?— Yes. 


5431. The medical opinion should be to the extent that 
they are free from the recurrent attacks ?— Yes. 


5432. There is one especial class I want to ask you 
about, and that is the senile dement. You heard the last 
witness speak about it as cruelty to certify them and send 
them to an asylum ?—I think from their personal point 
of view it is a kindness. 

5433. From the point of view of the patient 7—Yes. I 
think that is evidenced by the fact that out of 302 
admissions to the female side at Tooting Bec last 
year, ninety-four were sent in from the parishes with lice 
in their heads. If you get that large percentage from 
the infirmaries and workhouses, I do not think they are 
getting satisfactory treatment at the place from which 
they come. 


5434. I think you will agree that these senile dements 
are lunatics ?—They are. They are all certifiable. They 
are the most difficult cases to protect and they need very 
careful nursing 
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5435. They are some of the most troublesome cases ?— 
The most troublesome. 

5436. No lunatics require asylum treatment more ?— 
None. 


5437. You are aware in London of a certain amount 
being done to look after imbeciles ?— Yes. 


5438. Do you know anything about the provinces—in 
Wiltshire, for instance ?—In Wiltshire we had the im- 
beciles in the county asylum. 


5439. Was that satisfactory 7—No. One had tiny 
little children running about on the female side where 
they were spoilt, and when they got too big they were 
brought to the male side where they were spanked, and it 
was quite unsatisfactory. 


5440. Isuppose you know that under the present law 
the local authorities have got permissive power to start 
treatment for imbeciles ?— Yes. 


5441. Do you think that that should be made compul- 
sory ?—I think it should be made compulsory. I think 
the counties should be grouped together and a certain 
group of counties should start one institution between 
them. If each county had one it would be found ex- 
tremely costly, because we had not a very large number 
at the Wilts county asylum, though I dare say if you 
went through the villages of Wiltshire you would find a 
good many village imbeciles. 


5442. They would not require treatment ?—Noe. 

5443. More especially in the urban populations it should 
be compulsory ?— Yes, in my opinion. 

5444. It should be compulsory that the local authority 
should provide sufficient accommodation to take care of 
those who require treatment ?— Yes. p 

5445. And not merely permissive power, as the law 
stands ?— Not merely permissive. 

5446. (Mr. Burden.) Do you think the definition 


‘f defective persons”? would be a good definition to use 
to cover all from “idiot *? down to the habitual drunk- 


_ard?—I have not taken the habitual drunkard into 


consideration. 


5447. You would not look upon the habitual drunk- 
ard, perhaps, as a defective person ?—I should look upon 
the large majority of them as defective. 


5448. Might we not almost include them in such a de- 
finition ?—Yes, although I have not considered that 
question at all. ; 


5449. You think they might well be included ?—Yes. 


5450. Do you think the improvable or improved weak- 
minded person might be employed in the laundries, 
kitchens, and such like, and other institutions? For 
instance, at Tooting Bec, would it not be possible to take 
some of the improved from Darenth ?—No,I do not think 
80. 


5451. Not to do the laundry work under the super- 
vision of a proper laundress ?—You would want such a 
large number to get a corresponding value with paid 
labour. 


5452. You do not think it would be profitable ?—For 
instance, at Tooting Bec I have fifteen laundry-maids, 
two laundry men, and a head laundress, who wash about 
20,000 articles a week. If you did away with five laun- 
dry maids you would have to bring in, in my opinion, 
twenty-five imbeciles at least. 

5453. You think the labour of five imbeciles equals 
the labour of one person who is not an imbecile ?—Yes, 
if she is a good, honest worker. Imbeciles can do work 
for which you have to pay, such as folding. At Tooting 
Bec we pay women to fold. You could get imbeciles 
to do that, but if you come to real work I think their 
value is not more than five- to one. 


5454. I suppose you would consider the imbecile a 
less profitable person to detain than the habitual drunk- 
ard ?—Infinitely, yes, although my experience of habitual 
drunkards is practically nz. 


6455. There is an Inebriate Reformatory in England— 
a County Council Inebriate Reformatory—which is, 
at this moment, earning more than £1 a day clear profit 
from eighteen inmates who are working in the laundry ? 
—You get thuch better value from the drunkard than 
the imbecile, I think. 
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5456. So it would not be altogether a profitable thing 
to take the better, the improved imbecile, or weak-minded 
person from another institution, and make that person 
@ worker ?—No, I do not think so. 

5457. I gather, from your reply to Dr. Dunlop, 
that you feel that the superintendent should be a medical 
man ?—Certainly. 

5458. The last witness, the chairman of Darenth, did 
not seem quite so clear on that point ?—No, I differ from 
the chairman of Darenth. 

5459. I think I agree with you that he should be a 
medical man ?—The medical man should be freed from 
all details connected with food, and things of that sort. 


5460. That work should be conducted by whom ?— 
By the steward, who is under the medical superintendent. 


5461. 'The superintendent should be a medical man ?— 
A medical man, and he should be supreme. 


5462. I think you said just now that senile dements were, 
in your opinion, better off in the asylum than they would 
be in the workhouse ?—Certainly ; there is no comparison. 


5463. They would not necessarily, I suppose, be at so 
expensive a place as Tooting Bec, for instance ?—Well, 
I do not know; I do not think you can do it very much 
cheaper than at Tooting Bec, because they are very costly 
to nurse. You are bound to have a very large staft. 
They are very feeble and very frail. 


5464. They need, really, hospital treatment ?—They 
get hospital treatment at Tooting Bec. 

5465. And they need it ?—They need it, in my opinion ; 
and as a hospital Tooting Bec is really very economical. 
It is really a hospital. 

5466. It is more than an asylum ?—Yes. Of course 
there is no other institution in England which one can 
compare it with, quite. Compared ‘to an asylum, tho cost 
seems great, but reaily the cost is not great. 

5467. I take it you would say that the Tooting Bec 
expenses ought to be-compared rather with the expenses 


of a hospital than an asylum ?—Certainly. 


5468. (Mrs. Pinsent.) In paragraph 8 (vide page 306) you 
talk about the detrimental results to children from the in- 
herent desire among teachers for the production of certain 
results. Would you tell us a little more what this means ? 
What have you observed in the teachers ?—I have seen 
cases at Darenth where a child has retrogressed most 
certainly from being pushed on too much in school. 


5469. That is to say, pushed with regard to the 
three R.’s ?—Yes, although there was not very much of 
that done at Darenth. 


5470. Would it be too long hours ?—Yes, too long 
hours 


5471. Have you any experience of the education of 
** Defectives ’’ outside Darenth ?—Not within the last two 
or three years; but some five years ago I went a good 
deal to the defective classes of the London School Board 
to see cases there. 


5472. Did you see anything of that description going 
on in classes under the Educational Authority ?—I should 
not like to give an opinion. 


5473. But generally speaking would you say that teach- 
ing these children in the ordinary school curriculum—that 
is to say, with desks and mental work—is detrimental 
to them on the whole ?—Detrimental. I think I mention 
that in my evidence. “I think it important that the 
education should be almost entirely manual, such as the 
simple industries, as opposed to the ordinary Board School 
education.” I feel that strongly. 


7 5474. It should be manual education almost entirely 2— 
es. 


5475. In paragraph 17 (vide page 306), you talk about the 
cottage system being the best. Can you tell me atall how 
many defectives you would propose to accommodate in one 
cottage ?—It would depend rather on the total number 
of patients you were dealing with. 


5476. You have no idea how many it would be possible 
to have. Of course the more you could get into one 
cottage the cheaper it would be:/ How many would it be 
wise to take under one roof ?—I think it depends very 
largely upon the total number that we are dealing with, 
how many you could keep in each cottage. 


MINUTES OF 
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5477. You say in paragraph 16 that you think 600 
to 1,000 inmates would be sufficient for the colony ?—Yes, 


5478. Do you think, if you had a colony of 600, you 
might have fifty under one roof ?—Yes ; you might have 
500 in fifties, and the rest split up into smaller numbers, 
possibly. WhatImeanis, Iam opposed to the segregation 
of Jarge numbers in large wards together. That is what I 
think is inadvisable. 


5479. In paragraph 19 (vide p. 306) you say that you 
are of opinion that the education and permanent deten- 
tion of these cases should not be carried out by two 
different bodies or even by two separate institutions, 
Would you like to see the education of all defectives 
taken from under the Board of Education and placed 
under a different authority ?—Yes,I think so—with the 
authority which detains them permanently. 


5480. And that would be the Metropolitan Asylums — 


Board, in London ?—I do not say the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board; 1 think, asa matter of fact, all the insane 
persons of London should be under one body. 


5481. Should you say. all the insane patients all over — 


the country should be under one body with separate de- 
partments ?—Yes, I think so. 


5482. And, that all educational defectives, even the 
class that are conducted now in the special classes, should 
be under the same authority ?—Yes. 


5483. That is to say, some new authority ?—Yes, some 
new authority—some Lunacy Board. 


5484. (Mr. Byrne.) I want to ask you one or two ques- 
tions on the matter about which Mr. Burden was inquiring, 
namely, the expense at Tooting Bec. You explained 
that it was because the old people there required very 
great care and attention. They are very old, are they 
not ?—The average age on the female side is seventy-five 
and on the male side, seventy-four. 


5485. Very great care is taken of their health and com- — 


fort, is it not ?—Very great. 


5486. They are made to get up and are dressed by paid | 


servants, every day ?—-Yes. 


5487. Which is better for their health than lying all — 


day in bed ?—Yes. Many cases come to Tooting Bec 
who have been in bed for months and months and months, 
who have been got up each day. 


5488. That is a position of comfort they could never 
dream of having in their own homes ?—Certanly not. 


5489. It is the very refinement or perfection of medical 


treatment ?—1 think so, with regard to that type of case. 
5490. Is that necessary, doy ou think ?—Yes,I think so. 


5491. Necessary in what way—to keep them alive for 
five minutes longer or five monthslonger ? Is it necessary 
on the ground of humanity? Do you consider it the duty 
of the State to give these extremely poor people the ex- 
treme care which, not merely they would not get in their 
own homes, but which middle-class people, and probably 
even rich people, would not get ? I want toask you, as a 
humane and experienced person, what your own view is 
is upon this matter. 
It is obviously very expensive. 

5492. In what sense do you think it is necessary ?— 
Only from the humane side. 


5493. And the medical side ?—Yes. 
5494, As a doctor you have to do your best for them, 


and. these steps are necessary if you have to do your best ? © 


—Yes. 

5495. You would not consider a State undutiful if it 
considered a much lower standard of comfort might 
be aimed at ?—No, certainly not. | 

5496. In fact these people are probably not very keen 
in their sensibilities ; they are sinking slowly, some of 
them quickly, to their graves ?—Yes. 

5497. And a speedy death would be neither painful nor 
disagreeable in many cases ?—In many cases, no. 


5498. Even more so, when we have regard to very old 


people living in the homes of the poor, this treatment is 
unnece:sary ?—Yes, é; 

5499. On the general subject of the classification of 
institutions you have great experience and I want to ask 
you @ question about it. You said that Tooting Bee, 


Tt is obviously very expensive ?— 
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being as it is, it would be no particular use to draft a 
number of higher grade imbeciles into it do some of 
the work ?—No. 


5500. But supposing you had a free hand in the classi- 
fication of the sort of imbeciles the Asylums Board have 
to deal with, and you were aiming at economy as well as 

reasonable medical success, what principle would you aim 
atin classification ?—I should spread the working patients 
about. 


5501. As a general principle ?—Yes. 


5502. You think that would both make them happier 
in many cases, and result in economy ?—Certainly, yes. 


7503. And that result could be aimed at and brought 
about if you were dealing with the feeble minded not 
under a certificate ?—Yes. 


5504. Supposing your efforts were extended to a difter- 
ent class ?—Yes. 


5505. You could have people, not certifiable but only 
unfit to be at large, working happily, with good results, in 
institutions which otherwise were for the imbecile ?— 
Yes. 

5506. An institution in the nature of a colony with 
much land about it and open air work and so on, would 
again facilitate that would it nct ?—Certairly. 


5507. On a colony of that description it would be 
possible not only to deal with the feeble-minded and im- 
beciles, but with sane epileptics ?—I think so. 


5508. Do you agree with the last witness, who either 
said, or conveyed the idea at any rate, that he thought 
epileptics should not be combined with non-epileptics 
in colonies for detention and work ?—No I do not care 
for that. I think it is preferable they should be housed 
separately, but not separated altogether. 


5509. In fact, during working hours, especially in the 
fields, they might even with advantage, work with others? 
—Yes. 


5510. Who could pick them up and prevent them in- 
juring themselves, and so on ?—Yes. 


5511. That would also apply, would not it, to your 
suggestion No. 12, that it is important to isolate the 
Mongolian type of imbecile. They could be isolated in 
the colony could they not ?—Perfectly well. 


5512. Similarly, the tuberculous could be isolated?— 
Yes. 


5513. Whatever system of treatment was adopted 
this colony would lend itself to it ?—~Yes. 


5514. If the treatment of the sane and the non-pauper 
tuberculous became part of the institutions of this 
_ country, they could be provided for in such colonies, 
could they, with the others ?—I think you would 
probably find there would be an objection to that. 


5515. When I say “ non-pauper,’”’ I mean people who 
did not reach such a colony from the workhouse, but who, 
at any rate, were unable to pay for the treatment they 
would get there. They could be fitted in, could they 
not ?—Idonotknow. Jshould not like to give an opinion 
on that. 


_ 6516. Would you consider tha’ sucha colony as we are 

describing could be properly used for detention and to 
afford work and employment to tramps and vagrants, 
whose only sign of feeble-mindedness, practically, was 
their inability to conduct themselves properly, and 
earn their own living ?—J do not think it could, satis- 
factorily. 


5517. As you know, there is a Departmental Com- 
nittee sitting at the present moment with regard to the 
proper treatment of tramps and vagrants,the alternatives 
ofthe prison and workhouse being completely unsuitable, 
and there is much talk about the possibility of labour 
colonies being introduced ?— Yes. 

5518. If colonies were made for including sane epil- 
eptics, some imbeciles, and some feeble-minded not at 
present certifiable, would there be anything in the nature 
of things to prevent vagrants and tramps being employed 

n the same place ?—I think so. 
5519. That would be objectionable ?— I think so, 


5520. On the ground that they would bully the im- 
beciles, or what ?— Yes. [I do not think the defective 
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and imbecile would always meet with fair treatment from 
the tramp. 


5521. After all, the tramp and the vagrant is only a 
feeble-minded person who has gone through the process 
of degeneration which you anticipate for your children 
if they are discharged ?— Yes, very often, but I do not 
think that would do. 


5522. We have recently seen in one of the Belgian 
labour Colonies a very large institution containing people, 
some of whom one might call atrocious criminals, 
some lunatics, a very large number of imbeciles, 
some immorally feeble, and a very large number of tramps 
and useless people ; by a process of proper cla-sification 
they seem to get on quite well ?— Provided your place is 
big enough and you have enough room and can keep them 
in a separate corner by themselves ; but I think they ought 
to be ina separate corner. 


5523. They could take part in the general work of the 
colony ?— Of a large colony, yes; but they should be 
kept quite by themselves and not allowed to mix with 
other patients. 


5524. Not even at work ?— No. 


5525. But apart from that class of persons, all the other 
defectives with whom we have to deal, might, in your 
opinion, be well dealt with in a colony ?— Yes. 


5526. That would lead to economy, would it ?—I 
think so, certainly. 


5527. And would meet all the requirements of the case 
due to humanity ?—I think so, certainly. 


5528. (Dr. Donkin.) I do not know whether you have 
seen the evidence given before this Commission by Dr. 
Eichholz ?—I have not. 


5529. Are you aware of the views that he held generally, 
particularly with regard to the question of the part played 
by heredity in the production of the feeble-minded ?— 
Yes, I have some idea what his views are. 


5530. What is your general view as to the part played 
by heredity ?—My view is that it is one of very con- 
siderable importance. 


5531. Do you base those views on theory, or experience ? 
— Experience. 


5532. Would you give me, shortly, the result of your 
own experience first ?—The result of my experience with 
regard to 250 cases which I have gone into myself very 
carefully gives me about 30 per cent. heredity, of insanity 
and imbecility. 

5533. In near relatives ?—Yes. Phthisis or tuber- 
culosis about 10 per cent., and alcohol rather under 10 per 
cent. 


5534. Would you say that heredity, or poor circum- 
stances played the greater part ?—Heredity, without 
question. 


5535. The view, roughly speaking, held by Dr. Eichholz, 
is that heredity plays a very small part, and what heredity 
there is is more collateral than direct, and it is rather the 
girrounding circumstances in which people are born that 
determines the feeble-mindedness ?—I do not think he 
can have based his observations on practical experience. 


5536. I know you have taken some trouble to investigate 
this point—do you or do you not find it difficult to get the 
histories of some families ?— Most difficult The only reliable 
way of getting it is personal interview. I regard the 
forms that are sent out from many institutions as being 
absolutely valueless for reliable information. | 


5537. You would not regard it as satisfactory to get 
the information, for instance from the questions of school 
mistresses ?—It is absolutely unreliable. In many cases 
T have rejected information which I have obtained person- 
ally from parents as being unreliable, in considering 
cases. 

5538. About what proportion of cases which you have 
seen yourself or know of, might, if the best education 
were available, be sent out into the world and earn their 
own living independently ?—None; I would not send 
any out at all. 

5539. You would not agree with the statement that 
there are about 40 to 50 per cent. of cures—meaning by 
* cures ’? people who are enabled to earn their own living ? 
—No, I would not send any away at all. 
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5540. Would you say, from what you know on the 
subject of heredity. that there is a prima facie 
tendency on the part of a child to inherit the qualities 
of the parents, generally speaking ?— Generally speaking, 
that is so—not only of its parents, but its grandparents. 


5541. You would say there was a great prima facie 
probability that mental abnormality would have a 
tendency to be transmitted ?— Certainly. 


5542. Subject to the well-known tendency to revert 
to the normal ?— Yes. 


5543. And to being reinforced by healthy marriages ? 
— Certainly. 

5544. You therefore, from your experience, would be 
strongly of opinion that there is a very solid reason why 
detention should be permanent ?—A most solid reason. 
LT hold that opinion very very strongly from my experience 
of the last seven years at Darenth and Tooting Bec. 


5545. I think you told me, with regard to family his- 
tories, that you yourself had seen a good many parents 
of the children who were under your care ?—Yes, a 
large number of them. 


5546. Was it from that experience that you would say, 
generally speaking, that about 30 per cent. might be 
traced directly ?— Yes. 


5547. Considering the difficulty of tracing some cases, 
the probability is there would be a good many more ?— 
T should not like to say very many more; I should say 
30 per cent. is a fair percentage. 

5548. (Mr. Byrne.) Were the 10 per cent. alcoholic in 
addition to the 30 per cent. ?— Yes. 

5549. If you regard the alcoholic as hereditary, it 


would be 40 per cent. altogether ?—Yes; and phthisis 
again, that is another 10 per cent. 


5550. (Dr. Donkin.) You put down tuberculosis as a 
distinct factor ?—As a distinct factor to be considered, 
certainly. 


5551. As a factor in one of the forms of heredity ?— 
Certainly. 


5552. Therefore you would say, roughly speaking, 
it would make about 50 per cent. ?— Yes. 


5553. 10 per cent. alcohol, 10 per cent. phthisis, and 
30 per cent. insane or imbecile heredity ?— Yes. 


5554. You would -be entirely out of agreement with 
Dr. Eichholz when he says that, from 70 per cent., here- 
dity could be totally excluded ?— Yes. 


5555. I think he puts it down as 30 per cent. congenital, 
and very few of those directly hereditary ?—-I do not 
agree with that at all. 


5556. I want to ask you one question with regard 
to paragraph 1 (vide page 806). You say you are of 
opinion “that imbeciles and defectives or feeble-minded 
might with advantage be treated in the same institution 
together.” Taking “‘ feeble-minded’’ in the sense that 
they are much improvable, anyhow, and likely to be 
able to earn a good deal of their own living under 
care; you would be of opinion, I suppose, that it is better 
for them to be segregated as much as possible from the 
worst ?— Yes, certainly. 


5557. That they would not be encouraged by seeing 
the drivellers ?—No. : 


5558. So that in the same large institution you would 
have a certain amount of classification ?— Yes, certainly. 


5559. (Mrs. Pinsent.) In an investigation in which I 
have been assisting lately, we have found so many cases 
not only showing one predisposing cause, but two; I 
should be very much obliged if you could tell us what you 
have done in such cases. You must have found many not 
only with insanity history, but with such combined with 


EVIDENCE : 


alcoholic history or phthisical history. In that case how 
would you classify them ?—I chcose that which I consider 
the most important. You find alcohol is mixed up with 
insanity, but insanity is very often the cause, in my 
opinion, of that alcoholism. It is really a symptom of 
the insanity, and a large majority of alcoholics are un- 
doubtedly defectives. ed Ai 7 08 

5560. When you get both, you would certainly put the 
insanity, in classifying?— Yes. et did 

5561. In the same way, suppose you get a phthisical 
history and alcoholic history, what would you say then ? 
—I should choose the alcohclic history then. 


5562. For the purpose of classification ?— Yes. 


5563. (Mr.. Dickinson.) When Dr. Donkin asked you 
what percentage you thought could earn their own living, 
you said none ?—I meant, with regard to that, that they 
should not be sent out into the world. 


5564. That depends, of course, on the class of persons 
of whom youarespeaking ?— Yes. ~ oe 

5565. Do I understand you are speaking of the class of 
persons who, at the present moment, go to Darenth ?— 
Yes ; they should not be sent out. 


5566. That is to say, anybody, who is bad enough to go 


to Darenth is not likely to be cured ?—Defectives are 


never cured. 


5567. I want to getit step by step. First ofall yousay 
of that class of persons who now go to Darenth that they 
will never be cured ?— Yes. 


5568. How far beyond that do you go ?~ Do you say 


that of all the children who are at present taught inthe 


special schools in London ?— Surely your answer would 


not apply to them ?— Yes, I should say they all should 


be permanently detained. . 


5569. At what age do you say you could define a feeble- 
minded child ?—I think if. I had a child under observa-— 


tion at the age of five for two or three months, I could 
give a very fairly definite prognosis, 


5570. Of course there are a good many children in the 


special schools in London who are returned to the normal — 
schools again. I suppose you would say they ought 


never to have been in the special schools ?— I should think 


they may have hada bad environment to begin with, and — 


been neglected as very young children. 


5571. Surely there are very great difficulties as to a 


child, even at the age of six or seven or eight, in definitely 
stating that it is feeble-minded or defective ?— Not if you 


have them under observation for three months; there © 


would be no difficulty then. 


5572. Do you think science is sufficiently advanced — 


to say that; that you yourself, having had experience of 
these children, could say, in almost every case, whether or 
not a child is likely to be improved ?— If I have a child 


of eight under my charge for three months, I think I could 


give a very reliable prognosis. 


5573. Of course you have had a special acquaintance 
with this class of child, I dare say. Has your attention 


keen drawn to the question which has arisen within the ~ 
last two or three years between the educational auth- — 
orities, the School Board, and the Poor Law authorities, — 
with regard to that class of child called non-educable ?— 


No, it has not. ‘ 


5574. That is to say,a child who the advisers of the 


School Board decided was not capable of receiving educa- 


tion, but who the advisers of the Board of Guardians © 


would not certify as proper to go to the Metropolitan 


Asylums Board. You do not know anything about that ? 


No. 


—No. 


5575. (Chairman.) Is there anything you wish to add? 
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The Right Hon. Sir Epwarp Fry, called; and Examined. 


5576. (Chairman.) You have been a Lord Justice of 
Appeal, and, I think, Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
of Somersetshire ?—Yes. 


8577. Would you be so kind as to tell us what par- 


ticular position you hold on the county council ?—I am 
an alderman of the county council, and I have been 
chairman of a small committee appointed to consider 
whether we could establish an institution for imbecile 
ehildren under the Lunacy Act, 1890. In that character 
I have taken some interest in it. It was set on foot very 
much at the instance of some boards of guardians in our 
‘district who were anxious for the establishment of a school 
of that sort and :hoped they would be able to effect it 
through the county council. I cannot say we have yet 
been successful. 


5578. You have been so good as’ to give us a statement 
of your evidence. Would you be willing that we should 
enter that on our notes as part of the evidence ?~— 
Certainly. 


STATEMENT OF THE HVIDENCE TO BE GIVEN BY THE 
Rt. Hon. Siz Epwarp Fry. 


The observations which I have to offer to the Com- 
mission relate chiefly to defective children, my connection 
with the subject having arisen from my having taken 
part in a proposal that the County Council of Somerset 
should establish a small school for imbecile pauper 
children under the provisions of the 241st section of the 
Lunacy Act, 1890. 

It was no doubt in consequence of my connection with 
this scheme that I was named by the County Council of 
Somerset as one of the persons to offer evidence to your 
Committee. eds 


T have taken no part in the administration of the Poor 
Law as a Guardian, and my acquaintance with the sub- 
jects of your Committee is, therefore, neither large nor 
detailed. 


In theory, pauper children of deficient mental power 
may, of course, be divided into those who are, and those 
who are not, certifiable as of unsound mind; but the 
cistinction which is difficult to draw in many adult cases 
is, I believe, increasingly difficult in the case of children, 
and I cannot but anticipate that your Commission may 
consider it necessary to advise that all defective children 
should,| for legislative purposes, be brought under one 
class, at least in their earlier years; and in this anticipa- 
tion I shall hereafter not hesitate to call your attention 
to the- provisions at present in force as affecting 
certifiable deficient children. 

In the spring of 1902 the Committee of the council 
charged with the consideration of the question addressed 
eertain questions to the Board of Guardians of the county 
and the replies to these questions led the Committee 
to the following conclusions :— 


103—Vol. I. 


(1) That, omitting Bath which had made no suffi- 


cient return : 
The total number of idiots, imbeciles and 
lunatics in the workhouses of the county 


was . - - - - - 155 
The number of the same class in receipt of 
out-door relief was - - - - 167 


The number in institutions was - >» 37 
- 359 

(2) That the number of idiots and imbeciles under 
the care of the Bath Guardians was probably about 
eighty, giving a grand total of 437 persons, in addi- 
tion to those idiots and imbeciles who were then 
in the county asylums (less seven imbeciles in an 
asylum who were included in one of the returns 
from the unions). 

(3) That of this 437 or thereabouts, nearly all were 
probably idiots or imbeciles, as the lunatics were 
generally cared for in asylums. . 

(4) That of the 359 cases mentioned in the replies 
of the Board about fifty were under the age of twenty- 
one years. 


The county council with these facts before it, directed 


Giving a total for the County of  - 
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the Committee to proceed with a view to considering 


the feasibility of establishing in a building formerly used 
for a workhouse school a small separate asylum for 
imbecile children under the provisions of the 241st section 
of the Lunacy Act, 1890. I.need not. detain the 
Commission with any account of the proceedings of this 
Committee, but I will observe that the attempt to work in 


’ this matter under the provisions of the Lunacy Act, 1890, 


relating to asylums, has convinced me that in the case 
of future legislation this part of the Lunacy Act may be 
taken as an exemplar ad evitandum. This statute will 
not allow an institution to be established except on a 
freehold or a long leasehold vested in the public authority : 
it requires in the case of every asylum, however small, 
the appointment of a chaplain, a resident medical o‘icer, 
a superintendent, a clerk, and a treasurer; and the Lun- 


- acy Commission decline to entertain the plan of appointing 


a qualified medical. woman as .superinteadent and 
medical resident officer. I venture to think that any 
future legislation in the matter of imbeciles should be 
much more elastic in its provisions. 


Under the Poor Law administration at the present 
time uncertificated pauper imbecile children may be 
dealt with, first, as ordinary pauper inmates; secondly, 
as residing with parents or guardians who receive outdoor 
relief in respect of them; thirdly, as inmates of special 


institutions, where they have been placed by, and at the . 


expense of, the Guardians. 


Under the same administration certified pauper im- 
becile children may be dealt with in any of the foregoing 
three ways, and also in the following ways: fourthly, 


2R2 


i 
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as lunatics, under the certificate of the medical officer 
of the workhouse that they are lunatics and proper per- 
sons to be allowed to remain in the workhouse, and that 
the workhouse is sufficient for their proper care and 
treatment (under the Lunacy Act of 1890, Section 24) ; 
or, fifthly, as certified and chronic, but not dangerous 
lunatics, removed from asylums to workhouses with the 
consent of the Local Government Board.and the Lunacy 
Commissioners under the provisions of the 26th section 
of the Lunacy Act, 1890; sixthly, as inmates of county 
lunatic asylums not separated in treatment from the 
other inmates; seventhly, as inmates of separate blocks 
of county asylums. 

Probably the number maintained by outdoor relief 
greatly exceeds the number in workhouses and asylums 
together, and probably also many more are maintained in 
workhouses than in asylums. In 1877 it was calculated 
that upwards of ten thousand idiots and imbeciles were 
scattered amongst the union houses of England and 
Wales. (Report of C.0.8., 1877, p. 11.) 

As regards the children maintained in institutions 
specially adapted for them, such as Starcross, or in the 
separate blocks of lunatic asylums, probably all is done 
for the children that can be wished or expected. As 
regards the special institutions, the difficulty lies in the 
comparatively small number who can be taken in from 
workhouses, and in the high cost of their maintenance. 

With these exceptions, I submit that none of the present 
modes of providing for the care of these imbecile pauper 
children can be considered as satisfactory. 

To leave the children to grow up at large on outdoor 
relief is open to numerous disadvantages. 

That they are often treated with kindness, especially 
in their earlier years, I make no doubt; but as they grow 
older and stronger they often become great incon- 
veniences in cottages and small homes, and sometimes 
wear out the affection with which ‘they were originally 
regarded. 

It is obvious that no provision can be made for anything 
approaching to training, or even for the special care 
which their infirmities demand. It is notorious that the 
mothers and fathers of illegitimate children often belong 
to the class of the feeble-minded, and to leave these 
children at large is to secure a strong crop of paupers 
for the future. : 

In the workhouses, where these idiots and imbecile 
children are retained, whether as ordinary paupers or 
under the powers of the sections of the Act of 1890, they 
are also a source of discomfort and annoyance to the 
adult paupers and attendants. They cannot be pro- 
perly treated with the other children in Cottage Homes, 
or by being boarded out, and all proper training must 
often or always be absent. Even when cared for in 
separate wards, these imbecile children can receive 
scarcely any proper training, and frequently grow worse 
rather than better. 

In those asylums which make no separate provision 
for their treatment, these children are regarded with dis- 
favour, and are, sometimes at least, grudgingly received, 
and no definite arrangements can be made for their train- 
ing, whilst association with a great body of lunatics must 
almost certainly be prejudicial to whatever hope of 
improvement may exist. In their Report of 1865 the 
Lunacy Commissioners said: “It has long been our 
opinion, as the result of extended experience and observa- 
tion, that the association of idiot children with lunatics 
is very objectionable and injurious to them. .... It is 
always to us a painful thing to see idiot children, whose 
mental faculties and physical powers are capable of much 
mental development and improvement, wandering without 
object or special care about the wards of a lunatic asylum. 
The benefits to be derived, even in idiot cases apparently 
hopeless, from a distinctive system and from persevering 
endeavour to develop the dormant powers. physical and 
intellectual, are now so fully established that any argu- 
ment upon the subject would be superfluous.” (Cited 
in Report of Charity Organisation Committee, 1877, 
pp. 9, 10.) 

I believe the present mode of providing for idiot and 
imbecile children in the various ways to which I have 
referred is unsatisfactory, not only from the point of 
view of the children themselves, but from the point of 
view of the ratepayers, and that for two reasons. 

In the first place, the accommodation required for child- 
ren of a low grade of intellect is very different from that 


which is necessary for lunatics. It is true that we often 
associate these two classes together in our minds, but as 
regards what is requisite for their proper treatment they 
stand widely apart. 

The fitful, changeful condition of the insane demands 
hourly care and thought on the part of their attendants, 
an exercise often times of high medical skill, and various 
appliances of modern science. 

These things are not required for the dull monotony 
of the idiot and the imbecile; they can, therefore, be 
treated much more cheaply, and it is very wasteful to 
fill with them the almost palatial institutions provided 
at great expense for the reception of lunatics. 

Accordingly, the Commissioners in Lunacy, in their 
forty-fifth and forty-ninth reports, have stated and 
repeated the opinion that separate asylums for the 
accoramodation of pauper imbecile children should be of 
an inexpensive character. 

In the next place, every one knows that a large number 
of the mothers of illegitimate children are of weak in- 
tellect ; that their issue are frequently of the same type ; 
that a large number of the habitual inmates of workhouses 
are of the same low standard of mind; that much of the 
petty crime of the country is committed by persons below 
the average in intellectual power. 

One of the Poor Law inspectors saw, in a workhouse in 
Somerset, an imbecile woman with an illegitimate im- 
becile daughter, who had her own illegitimate daugh‘er 
in ber arms. Precisely the same picture has been seen 
in the county of Cornwall, and these are but pictures in 
small of a fact which is to be seen in very many of our 
workhouses. 

But the ranks of the insane, as well as of the imbecile, 
are recruited from the children of the feeble-minded. 
The fearful increase of late years of insanity in this country © 
has necessarily created alarm, and I cannot but believe 
that one of the sources of this fact is to be found in the 
imbecility of the parents. f 

Sir James Crichton Browne, who is one of the most _ 
eminent authorities on the subject, entirely agrees in 
this view. He has written to me to the effect that a 
terrible increase of insanity is going on, and that it is 


undoubtedly not merely due to increased diligence or 


improved diagnosis, but in some measure to the cause ~ 
named, viz., propagation by the weak-minded, and “I 


am confident,” he adds, “ that permanent provision for 


imbeciles of both sexes, but especially girls, however 
costly it might be in the first instance, would ultimately 
result in saving of the rates.” 

In a word, imbecility, insanity, bastardy, and crime © 
are now paid for by the ratepayer, and any method of 
diminishing these at a reasonable cost must be to his 
benefit. 

In the ruder state of society which has passed away 
little heed was taken of these unfortunate children, and 
many of them, no doubt, died comparatively early in 
the struggle for existence. But we have learned to think 
more tenderly of the inferior members of our race, and 
we seek to protect them from the calamities and sufferings — 
to which they are naturally exposed, and to preserve their 
lives to the utmost. But in so doing, and so doing 
rightly, we incur, it appears to me, another responsibility, — 
namely, that of preventing, so far as we reasonably can, 
the perpetuation of a low type of humanity, for otherwise 
the beneficence of one generation becomes the burthen — 
and the injury of all succeeding ones. The vast increase — 
in the number of lunatics in the country, to which I have — 
already alluded, demands our most serious consideration — 
of every means which can legitimately be used to protect 
the race from physical and mental degeneration, and I 
regard the segregation of imbeciles, first in childhood and 
youth, and subsequently throughout life, as the one of — 
such means which is most clearly open to us. 


5579, (Mr. Byrne.) I should like to put some questions 
throwing light upon the number of imbeciles and persons 
of defeetive mind. Isee you give us (p. 311) the results of 
a return from the guardians of the county, the total 
number being about 430. I see from the last return 
of the Lunacy Commissioners that in the administrative 
county of Somersetshire there were 1,250 pauper lunatics, 
idiots, and persons of unsound mind in their asylums ; 
that is to say, there was about one imbecile, or person 
of unsound mind, in the workhouse or union of the 
guardians for every three lunatios ?—Yes. 
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5580. Have you any reason to believe that that is a 
common proportion in the country ?—I could not say that. 
I believe there is a very large number of imbeciles who are 
not counted at all. The proporton between lunatics 
and imbeciles I could not give you. 

5581. But you are inclined to believe that this return 
errs ‘on the side of deficiency ?—No, I think the return 
is correct, so far as that goes; but it does not take into 
consideration a very large number of persons who would 
be provided for if there were an institution ready at hand. 
A large number of them are not brought under the care 
of the guardians. 

5582. And are not known to the relieving officers ?— 
Not known officially to them. I have never taken a part 
at all in the administration of the poor law; therefore my 
connection with the subject is really very slight; but 
from the conversations I have had with guardians who 
have interested themselves in it I believe the number 
whom we should have gathered into this institution, if we 
had established it, is very much larger than the num- 
ber represented as being the probable number in the 
_ workhouses. 

5583. The Commission are very anxious to get some 
estimate of the number of persons not now dealt with who 
will require to be dealt with ?—I believe they are much 
more nurrerous than is generally supposed. 


5584. No such return would include feeble-minded of 
the upper classes ?—No. 


5585. They would not be known by reputation even ? 
—No. 

5586. Do you think it as important that feeble-minded 
persons of the upper casses should be dealt with, as well as 
the others ?—That I have no opinion upon. I should not 
like to make it obligatory to send them to institutions. 


5587. If the causation of feeble-mindedness and lunacy 
is attributable to some extent to procreation from the 
feeble-minded, it is theoretically important, is it not ?— 
Except that the upper classes are more apt to look after 
members of their family of that description, and they 
are less exposed to temptations which lead to the result 
you refer to. 

9588. Do you think the upper classes, all the upper 
classes above the pauper class, are more careful, say, in 
preventing the marriage of doubtful persons, than the 
poorer classes ?—I do not speak from very considerable 
experience. I am thankful to say I do not know many 
families where there are imbeciles. 


5589. One lady witness told us she was satisfied it was 
worse ?—I should have doubted that. My own impression 
is the other way ; but it is not worth anything. 

5590. Somerset is mostly an agricultural county ?— 
Almost entirely. 

5591. But there are obviously a very considerable 
number of feeble-minded persons and a fair proportion 
of lunatics ?—I am afraid we are strong in those. 


5592. Are they mostly imported lunatics and feeble- 
minded persons, or native grown? I want to ask your 
opinion on the question as to whether lunacy and feeble- 
mindedness come in greater measure from the vice and 
degradation and drunkenness, and so on, that are found 
more frequently in large towns, or whether they come 
mostly from defective people ?—There, again, my know- 
ledge is not adequate to give you an answer which is of 
much value. My impression is that it is largely home 
grown, but I suspect a good deal is due to imperfect 
nutrition. 

5593. Although it is a country place and has not got 
the bad housing that one sees in towns, nevertheless, 
there is, from ignorance or poverty, a want of proper care 
taken of children ?—I think so. When once you have got 
a good stock of imbeciles or feeble-minded, they perpetuate 
themselves. 

5594. Of course, if such institutions as you contemplated 
were started, people who were not of the pauper class 
could be sent to them ?—Yes, arrangements might be 
made for the upper classes to send their children there 
and have special care. 

5595. And defectives of other sorts could be dealt 
with by the same method; such as epileptics ?—-Yes. 

5596. Have you provision in Somersetshire for sane 
epileptics ?—I believe not. 
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5597. Do you rat think there is a necessity for such The 


provision ?—We have not considered that subject. This 


is the only matter in respect of which the county council Ldward Fry. 


has taken any action within the scope of your enquiry. 


5598. You are aware that provision is being made 
here and there for epileptics ?—Yes, but so far as I know, 
nothing of the sort has been done in Somersetshire. 


5599. If the necessity arose, and Somersetshite was in 
a position to do it, you would recommend the same sort 
of institution for such persons ?—Yes, as far as I can 
see, I should. I have not thought the point out. 


5600. With reference to your remarks about the 
practical impossibility of dealing with institutions such 
as you desire under the lunacy laws, where you say that 
“any future legislation in the matter of imteciles should 
be much more elastic in its provisions,” I should like you 
to elucidate that point a little further. Do you think 
there is any necessity for there to be a central Govern- 
ment authority dealing with such matters ?—I should 
think it would be necessary, especially if you carry the 
confinement of imbeciles further than it exists at present. 


5601. It would provide the inspection ?—Yes. 


5602. And the necessary amalgamation of authorities?— 
Yes. At the same time I should be inclined to allow a 
great deal of localfreedom. I kelieve a great deal of good 
might be done if you could establish small institutions 
like the one we had in contemplation, where persons would 
look after them—some ladies or men in the neighbourhood 
who would take it under their care. Institutions of that 
sort are often more satisfactory than very much larger 
ones. 


5603. So as to utilise voluntary effort ?—Yes; I think 
that is most important. 


5604. Do you think that will be forthcoming in most 
districts ?—I came to the conclusion that in the institution 
we were hoping to establish it would have been. 


5605. That is a single institution ?—Yes 


5606. If it were dealt with over the whole country you 
would have two opposing considerations ; small institu- 
tions would be rather expensive, although the cost might 
be reduced by voluntary effort, and a large institution 
would be economical ?—Large institutions are cheaper in 
certain respects—more economical—and I think, probably, 
the classification would be more complete in a large institu- 
tion, but on the other hand, I should like to see these small 
institutions established. 


5607. You think that would be an advantage ?—Yes, I 
think the personal care you often get in small institutions 
is very valuable. 


5608. Would you consider it essential that some pro- 
vision should be made by local inquiry, by a central 
authority or otherwise, to get counties and boroughs to 
amalgamate for the purpose of carrying out this work ?— 
Speaking from the slight experience I have had, I should 
say not, because if we had been able to establish this 
institution we should have had assistance from two or 
three neighbouring counties. I had correspondence with 
one or two gentlemen in Devonshire, and they were 
anxious, and some Dorsetshire magistrates were anxious, 
to secure places in our institution if we had established it. 
They seemed to be ready to come in andjoin. Iam not 
sure that Gloucestershire would not also. 


5609. In many places you think it could be brought 
about by voluntary effort ?—I think we should have 
brought it about by voluntary effort if we had succeeded 
in establishing it. 


5610. Supposing it were thought that epileptics, for 
humane and scientific purposes, should be dealt with all 
over the country, sane epileptics, you would probably 
not have enough in Somersetshire for an institution of 
your own ?—I should think not. 


5611. Therefore you would have to combine with other 
sounties ?—Probably. One county might take up one 
slass of defective persons and another another. 


5612. Could not that be facilitated by such assistance 
by way of local inquiry and consultation and conferences 
a3 a central Government department could assist in and 
bring about ?—If it could be done without the central. 
Government department, I should prefer it. 


Questions 5613 to E€40. 
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5613-5314 Have you any practical knowledge of the 
working of the Inebriates Acts ?—No. Though I frequently 
sit as a magistrate, I have never had a case under the 
Taebriates Act before me. 


5615. You know in general the positien of the certified 
inebriates reformatories. They are not in their establish- 
ment or in éheir staff, nor in the committees that have to 
manage them, tied down by a statute like the Lunacy 
Act, are they ?—No. 


5616. They are practically considered to be allright if 
the Home Secretary satisfies himself as to the site, the 
building, the means of providing work, and that the stafi 
are adequate. Then he certifies ; that is e simple process. 
You say if imbeciles have to be dealt with, the Lunacy 
Jaws will not do ?—No. 


5617. They require a special committee for each institu- 
ticn, a chaplain, and all sorts of things that are quite un- 
necessary, perhaps. Iwas putting to you that the system 
of the Inebriates Act is much simpler. Would you recom- 
mend some such system as that ?—I should think it 
desirable that the iastitution should be set free from these 
fetters. I should not object to a large institution having 
all the provisions stipulated for by the Act cf 1899, but I 
think it should be in the power of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, or whoever maybe the body, to say to’a par- 
ticular institution, “We set: you free from those.” © Our 
scheme was fora small school. I think that the local 
circumstances would have enabled us to carry it on very 
simply. There were some buildings which had been used 
for a school of a workhouse ; there was a chapel near; 
there was a hospital which could be used for isolation 
purposes near, there was a doctor, who ordinarily visited 
the workhouse. We might have worked this, but we 
found, no; we were met with the necessity of having an 
independent medical resident, a superintendent and 
chaplain, and all the formalities required. 


5618. What is your opinion on the question which has 
come before us, whether, if it be considered necessary in 
the interest of the community to deal with feeble-minded 
persons, it is desirable, in order that none of them may 
escape the meshes and continue the evils of living oatside, 
that feeble-mindedness, short of certifiable lunacy, shoald 
be made a reportable condition—that medical men obtain- 
ing knowledge of such cases should be bound to report 
it ?—Itis a point [have never thought about. Answering 
on the spur of the moment, I should say it ought to be 
reported. 


5619. (Mr. Greene.) In the concluding words of your 
paper you say that you regard the segregation of 
imbeciles, first in childhood and youth, and subsequently 
throughout life, as one of the means whichis most clearly 
open tous. Do you think that compulsory s2grezation 
would be enforceable by some statutory means ?—Yes, 
that is the inclination of my mind. I have been driven 
to it rather, I did not voluntarily accept the idea, but I 
have almost come to the conclusion that it is the only 
course tc take. 


5620. It would be necessary for some statute to be 
passed to compel parents to surrender their children 
to some board, or tribunal, or institution that should 
deal with them. ?—Unless the parent provided for segre- 
gation in a satisfactory way. I would not require them 
to be confined in a particular house—in some way the 
segregation should be satisfactorily provided for. 


5621. The question of classes of life would come in ?— 
It would, 


5622. Should you say that these children who are 
compulsorily segregated would have to be paid for by 
parents, if the parents could afford it. ?—Yes, I should 
say so. My opinionis that parental obligations should be 
fully maintained. 


5623, And maintained after twenty-one years of age ? 
—Yes. 


5624. Throughout life ?—Yes, I think so. I do not 
profess to have framed a complete scheme of what I 
should do, but, speaking on the spur of the moment, I 
should say yes. It seems to me that where a parent can 
provide for an imbecile child, that is one of the parental 

obligations which he undertakes by becoming a parent. 
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5625. When the parents have died some public authority 


would have to find the funds for the continued muaiens 


ance of the person. 


5626. Do you think that the public are ripe for 
such a strong measure as segregation ?—No, I do not. _ 


5627. Have you thought how the feeble-minded could . 


be got hold of in childhood, so as to get them all segrezated. 
Would it be through the education authorities ?—I should 
think the Poor Law authorities are more suitable. Ishould 
think both, in fact, would be useful. 


5628. If there were such segregation you aay I pre- 
sume, have occasional recertification ?—Yes, I should 
require most anxious inspection, at any rate; I thinkit isa_ 
thing necessary to fence round with very careful pro- 
visions, otherwise it would be open to great abuse. I 
confess it is an interference with the liberty of the subject 
which, as I say, I have been ‘driven to think desirable. — 


5629. (Dr. Donkin.) I see you put a great deal of stress” 
on your belief in the fact of inheritance of feeble 
mindedness ?—I do. 


5630. Would you go so far as to say that it is very largely 
that factor which would justify the permanent detention ? 


—Certainly ; it ison that I really base the idea of 


permanent detention. 
5631. lt is that which has driven you to the Recerne: 


thatit ismecessary ?—Yes ; the extent to which imbecility 


reproduces itself. 

5632. (Mr. Dickinson.) When you say that you think 
the Commission may consider it necessary to advise that 
all defective children should, for legislative purposes, be 


brought under one class, at least in their earlier years, I. 


suppose that means all defect:ve children, whatever their 
class may be ?—Yes. 
tinction between certifiable and uncertifiable children is, 
in the earlier stages of life, an unreal one. 
I believe, some doctors certify, ornot, according as they — 
think will be best for the child—in a great many cases. 


5633. In your work on the county council you have only 
come in touch, I suppose, with the certifiable children ?— 
That is all we can do. . 

5634. That is to say, the imbeciles and idiots, as we have: 
classed them hither‘o ?—Ye", those who are certifiable _ 
under the Lunacy Acts. 


5635. Acting under the Lunacy Acts you peat it was 


What I meant was this; the dis-— 


Practically, — 


impracticable ‘to establish a homely kind of institvtion | 


for those children ?—I would not say impracticable. We 
were still in correspondence with the Lunacy Commis- 


sioners when this Commission was appointed. Seeing | 


the result of this Commission might probably be some 
fresh legislation we thought it better, upon the whole, to 
suspend our operations. It was not that we actually 
came to a determination that the requirements of the 
Lunacy Commissioners were inadmissible, but we thought 
it best to stop until you had reported. 


5636. You did not absolutely fail ?—No. 
5637. Did it occur to you to approach it from the Poael 


Law point of view ?—I am not a Poor Law guardian, — 


but it occurred to those who set us in motion to do so. — - 
When they felt they could not get on in that way they | 


applied to some members of the county council to take 
the matter up in the county council. 


5638. Do you know whether or not the boards of! 
guardians in Somersetshire did try through the Local — 
Government Board to obtain a joint scheme for doling 
with these people ?—I do not think they did. I could 
hardly tell ‘you exactly for what: reasons, but I think 


they thought many of the boards of guardians | womneys if 


not join them. 
5639. Otherwise there would have been no difficulty : 


—I think that was so. I know two or three lady guardians — 
approached some of us with the request that we would 


take it up in the county council because they were not ~ 
getting on with their scheme under the Poor Law. The + 


county council was a'so memorialized by several boards — 


of guardians. 
5640. They thought it was hopeless to induce the 


boards of guardians to take any action ?—If not hope-. 


less, it was improbable. It was because they did not 
think they could do it under the Poor Law that they set 
us in motion. 
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5641. Then they found you also had a difficulty ?— 5658. Do you know any of these homes that take the Zhe Right rt) 

Yes. children ?—No. = heels | 
; : +, . ward Fry, 

5642. Has your council-at all given attention to the 5659. I suppose you know that it is the experience 4 
provisions of the Defective Children Act, 1899 ?—No, of these homes that children very soon grow up, and 19 May 1905. i 
T do not think it has. e when they grow up the problem what to do with them Jegh i 

is just as difficult as it was when they were children ?— af 


aie 


5643. That, although it definitely. excludes idiots and 
imbeciles, provides a means for the county council to 

rovide boarding schools for defective children ?—I do 
not think that that has been taken up. It is not easy 
to get county councils to take up this question. 


5644. The Defective Children Education Act expressly 
excludes idiots and imbeciles ?—Yes. 


5645. It merely tries to bring in this new class, if I 
may so call it, of feeble-minded children. Do you see any 
reason for that differentiation? You, I think, would 
rathet take all children who are defective ?—I should 
be inclined to do that and classify them then, according 
to their acquirements, for educational purposes. I 
gather what would happen would be this: If you threw 
them all into one class, then the practical division would 
be between those who are improvable and those who 
are unimprovable, and you would deal separately with 
the two classes. One would require much better in- 
_ struction than it would be possible to apply to the other. 
Whether a doctor could certify or could not certify as 
lunat'cs is an immaterial point. 


5646. Would you leave it to the doctors to bring in 
this new class? You are bringing in a comparatively 
large class of children now into the ranks, not of insanity, 
but the ranks of those of defective mental powers ?— 
Yes. 


5647. At the present moment a doctor knows, more 
or less, what he has to certify—that the child is an im- 
becile or idiot; but you would contemplate that he 
should also certify that though he was not an idiot or 
imbecile—what would you say——?—“‘ So defective as 
to require special care”’ ; something of that sort. 


5648. Would that extend to a case such as we: hear 
of in the upper classes sometimes, a boy who spends all 
his money—a spendthrift ?—That would depend on 
the doctor. 


5649. You would leave it to the doctor ?—You must 

leave it to the doctor ultimately. I should not think 
the mere spending of money was evidence of defective 
mind. 
_ 5650. Sometimes a lad will throw all his property 
away in a short time. Do you think that would be 
sufficient security, to leave it to the doctor ?—No, I do 
not say that. All I say is you must introduce the doctor 
in the first place, but you must check that by super- 
vision and inspection. 


5651. You would think that you ought to bring some 
other authority in ?—Certainly; a very responsible 
and independent authority. 


5652. At the present moment, although a magistrate 
has the last word in certifying a lunatic, it practically 
is the two doctors who do it. I understand that you 
would agree with the opinion of many people that it 
_ would be well to take this class of person out of the work- 
house ?—I do; I think it is injurious both to the child 
and to the inmates. 


5653. You think there would be no serious objection 
to taking these people far away from their friends, be- 
cause you would have to have them in an institution 
some distance away ?—It is an evil, but it is a lesser 
evil than leaving them in the workhouse. That would 
be one reason why I should be very glad to see small 
institutions all over the country. 


5654. I presume you would take it out of the hands 
of the Poor Law altogether ?—Yes, I suppose it would 
‘have to be taken out of the hands of the Poor Law. 


5655. You would make it a county council work ?— 
Yes, I think I should. Of course at the present time 
you have the two powers. 


5656. At the present time if a man is unfortunate 
enough to have a defective child cared for by the Poor 
Law it pauperises him ?—Yes. 


5657. That you would think ought to be altered 
too ?—Yes, I do. . 


More difficult, if possible, as far as I understand. i 


5660. You contemplate that those. homes must be 
homes, not only for children, but for adults ?—I suppose 
you would have to separate them; you would probably 
not mix the adults with the children. 

5661. I suppose you see no objection to the power of 
detention operating as against the parent ? At the present 
moment one of the difficulties in the homes is that the 
moment a child grows up and is educated to a certain 
extent so that he can earn a little money, the parent 
comes and claims the child ?—You must take that 
power away from the parent. 

5662. You do not see any objection to that ?—I see object 
tions, but I think it is a necessary evil, considering the 
way the parental authority is exercised at the present 
moment, quite irrespective of imbecili'y; it is perpetually 
frustrating the effects of care. 

5663. You would not limit that to the pauper class 
only ; it must extend to all the labouring classes, at any 
rate ?—Yes. 

5664. It is hard to take a child from his parents and 
shut him up against his will ?—Very hard. 

5665. That would have to extend to the upper classes, 
too, would it not, except I think you say there ought 
to be a provision if the parent undertakes that the child 
shall be safely guarded it should be left with him ?— 
I do not mean a mere undertaking. If the authority 
is satisfied the child would be segregated, I should leave 
it where it is—never take the child away except for the: 
necessity of segregation. 

5666. What do you mean by the parent undertaking: - 
to segregate.it? Would it not be sufficient if the parent 
undertook to keep it in his own house and not allow it 
to marry, for instance ; that is to say, to keep it in eustody 
somewhere ?—Yes, I think the authority ought to be 
satisfied that that undertaking was being carried into 
effect. Iam quite conscious that it is an enormous change in 
the law of. the country, but I cannot help looking at the 
enormous increase of insanity and imbecility as a thing 
which justifies some very strong measures. 

5667. (Mr.. Loch.) Do you think that the county 
council ought to be under an obligation to make pro- 
vision for these cases; that it should not be merely 
permissive ?—I am not prepared to answer that question. 
I do not know whether it ought to be obligatory on the 
county council or obligatory on the State to see it is done 
one way or the other. 

5668. There would be no responsible local authority 
for carrying out these things unless somebody is made 
responsible. The central Government would be only 
dealing with those who have permissive powers, therefore 
the thing might not be done at all?—Then I think 
probably your observation is just and it would lead to the 
necessity for making it obligatory on the county councils. 

5669. When you were proposing to carry out the 
scheme that you refer to here, did you find the expense 
of it would be very great ?—We had never finally arrived.” 
at the answer to that question. writ 

5670. You had no estimate as to the cost per bed of 
your original proposal ?—I believe we had. 

*5671. Could we ascertain what that was ?—I could 
not give it you off-hand. We had an estimate of the 
number of children we could take in, and the cost. You 
must bear this in mind that there was an existing building 
which only required modification ; we were not going to 
build de novo. Therefore the cost per bed would depend; 
on what price we should have to give for the land and 
buildings which existed. We had not opened negotiations. 
with the board of guardians who are the owners of the 
property, so until we ascertained that, we could never get 
the final figure per bed. 

5672. But you thought that might be adapted for the. 
purpose required ?—We did. Several of us looked it 
through, and the architect we employed came to the. 
same conclusion. 


— 
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5673. In these cases, in the mutter of certification, 
would you think it well to have a kind of periodical cer- 
tification, that is to say, for so many years, and then 
again considered ?—I should think it should be certifica- 
tion at the beginning and inspection from time to time,” 
with power to the inspectors to require the dismissal of 
the patient unless cause is shown to the contrary ; some- 
thing like the power of the lunacy inspectors now. 


5674. Would you have the cases Lrought before a 
magistrate in the first place ?—I should. I think there is 
a considerable protection in that. 


5675. You do not think it would be well to have any 
special county authority to see all cases ?—I do not know, 
it might be desirable. 


5676. One difficulty in these cases is the possibility of 
there being very great divergence of decision ?—There is 
great divergence. 


5677. One authority might prevent that ?—If that one 
authority were wrong it would be more detrimental than 
having a number of various opinions. 


5678. Have you special classes at Bristol 7—I have 
nothing to do with Bristol. 


5679. Or Bath; special classes for these children ?—I 
am speaking of the County of Somerset ; I do not know 
anything about the Bristol arrangements. 1 have no 
connection with it in that way. We have no special 
classes, as far as I am aware, in Somersetshire. 


5680. Would you consider that the special classes were 
the beginning of the education, and necessary therefore 
to any system for dealing with these cases ?—I am not 
sure that I apprehend your question. 


5681. Under the Act there are special classes, generally 
allied with boarding out ?—They may be constituted, 


yes. 

5682. In that way children are brought together at an 
early age, and they are practically under educational and 
medical supervision, so that later on it will be quite 
clearly ascertained what line should be taken with them, 
whether they should go upwards or gravitate downwards, 
more like idiots or imbeciles ?—I think that would be a 
very useful mode of dividing into the two classes I spoke 
of improvable or non-improvable. I suppose they are 
the two classes you refer to. 


5683. Do you think it is a good plan by which an institu- 
tion is managed by voluntary persons and agencies who 
receive payment for individual cases from an authority 
such as the board of guardians or possibly an education 
authority 7—That is a very large question. On the 
whole I should be inclined to say, yes. 


5684. You spoke in favour of voluntary effort; this 
would keep it alive ?—Keep it alive; therefore I am in- 
elined to answer, yes. 


5685. Do you think it would be more economical ?— 
I do not know. 


5686. (Dr. Dunlop.) I think I may take it that your 
opinion is clearly that all imbeciles, all defective children, 
belong to one and the same class ?—No, I would not say 
that. 


5687. They are not two separate and distant conditions, 
are they ?—They merge one into the other. Itis obvious 
that some imbeciles and defectives are very different from 
somé others. 


5688. They differ in themselves ?—Yes. 


5689. But they are essentially one group of defective 
persons 7—I think for most purposes they should be 
treated as one group. 


5690. Lsuppose you are aware that the name “ defective 
child ” is used in America as synonymous with our term 
imbecile ?—Yes. 

5691. In this country it is used by very many as a 
synonymous term ?—Yes. 

5692. They are all one big group that requires classifi. 
cation ?—It is extremely difficult to classify —probably 
impossible. 

5693. You lay some stress on,the difficulty of certifica- 
tion. Can you tell me what your reason is ?—From 
what I have heard in various cases I believe that many 
doctors take into consideration the question of whether 
it would be for the benefit of the child to be certified, 
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or not to be certified, and that they certify or do not 
certify accordingly. I believe that doctors, and most 
honest and intelligent doctors, very often find great 
difficulty in saying whether a person is or is not certifi- 
able. It is drawing aline where nature has not drawn it. 


5694. You know the terms are “ is of unsound mind and 
requiring care and treatment.’ 7—That is the statute. 


5695. All defective children are of unsound mind ?— 
—Not within the meaning of the Act. 


5696. I do not think the Act gives any definition of the 
meaning. It has an artificial meaning given in practice 
which does not exist ?—“‘ Defective ” of course, is a very 
large word—we are all defective in some respect. 


5697. So is, ‘‘ unsound mind ” equally large ?—Kqually 
difficult to apply. That appears to me to be an inherent 
difficulty in the whole subject. 


5698. Your opinion is that certification, as regards these 
children, might almost be abolished ?—At any rate it 
seems to me it should be postponed until, in the course of 
years, they have shown what course the disease is likely 
to take. : 


5699. I think you regard the division into, say, de- 
fective or feeble-minded children, and so-called imbeciles, 
as artificial ?—Yes, it seems to me so. 


5700. And absolutely unnecessary ?—I think so. 


5701. You call attention to the different ways in which 
these children are treated. You give us a list of no fewer 
than seven of them. Of the seven, you select special 
institutions and separate blocks in county asylums as the 
only two satisfactory ways of treating them ?—Yes. 


5702. The workhouse and the ordinary county asylum 
are faulty for dealing with those. If it were reduced to a 
special institution—and a separate block is practically 
a special institution—do you think the whole of this 


class should be brought under one authority ?—Yes, I 


am inclined to think so. 


5703. At present you are aware the ones styled feeble- 
minded are under the county council, and others who are 
styled imbeciles are under the Lunacy Commissioners ? 
—Yes. 


5704. Do you think that is satisfactory 7?—I think 
it is unsatisfactory. 


5705. They should be under one authority ?—In 
endeavouring to establish the small school of which I 
have spoken we were a good deal influenced by this ; we 
believed if we had such an institution the doctors would 
certify, and if we had not, they would not. 


5706. The doctor certifying is no use if there is no 
accommodation ?—In that case it would have brought 
them into our institution. Without that the institution 
would not have gone on. 


5707. No institution, no use in a certificate ?—No. © 


5708. You draw attention to the terms of Section 241 
of the Lunacy Act as being so very faulty. The applica- 
tion of it doubtless is so, from what you stated just now 
to another Commissioner, but the actual terms of the 
section seem very wide. None of these actual faults 
appear in the section itself 7—The Act says, “ may pro- 
vide asylum accommodation.” When you come to what 
an asylum is, you come to all those difficulties. 


5709. The section appears to give the widest possible 
powers about maintenance and establishment ?—Yes, 
but the ‘“‘ asylum accommodation ”’ is defined to require 
all these things. Therefore, although it is not in the 
section, it is in the Act. (See Section 276 of the Act.) 


[5710 and 5711 withdrawn.] fa 


5712. As regards voluntary institutions, what is your 
experience. Have they been found sufficient to supply 
national wants. The Lifeboat Institution is one of the 
great exceptions as regards voluntary effort, is it not ? 
—Yes. 


5713. Is there any other form of voluntary effort’ 
which has been successful in meeting a national want ? 
—Yes. 

5714. What ?—Justices of the Peace. When I say 
“meet a national want,” I do not mean to say the in- 
stitutions are perfect ; I mean the voluntary work done 
in this country is of enormous importance to it. A 
great deal of more scientific work is’ very often paid 
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for very dearly by interfering with voluntary effort. 
Therefore my desire would be to maintain voluntary 
effort to the utmost extent—to improve it and not to 
destroy it. 


5715. But do you think it would be sufficient to cover 
the situation. Do you think every county and every 
town in the United Kingdom will have voluntary work- 
ers ?—I cannot tell you. 


5716. Do you not think it is unreasonable to expect 
it. We have seen that condition of affairs in the state 
of the Inebriates Acts, which empower voluntary effort ? 
—They have been only tried for a short time. 

5717. It is sixteen years ?—I do not know how far 
it is an entire failure. 

5718. There is not a free drunkard’s retreat in the 
country ?—You must remember the terms of the Act 
are excessively limited. 

5719. I mean the 1879 Act. 
Act.)—Yes. _ 

5720. They are a very much needed class of institution, 
and there has been no voluntary effort to meet that need ? 
—Voluntary effort often fails ; so does State interference. 


That is a voluntary 


5721. Do you not think this is a very necessary thing, 
and it is a thing the State should insist upon ?—Whether 
it should be insisted upon at once or whether there should 
be an opportunity afforded for voluntary eftort to step 
in, I am not prepared to say. I am inclined to take 
the latter view. 


5722. Assuming that the State puts it upon local admin- 
istration, should the power given to the local adminis- 
tration be permissive or compulsory ? Take the Ineb- 
riates Acts and the Lunacy Law. The Lunacy Law 
insists upon lunatics being looked after. The Inebriates 
Acts leave it optional. The local authorities may es- 
tablish reformatories and retreats. The one is permissive, 
the other is compulsory. Which form of statute should 
this be ?—I think this should ultimately be compulsory. 
I say ultimately, because I should be inclined to give 
an opportunity to voluntary effort in the firat place. 


5723. So arrange it that voluntary effort can have its 
effect ?—Yes, and I should be glad to see an opportunity 
given for local activity in the establishment of these 
institutions. 

5724. You think voluntary effort must be preserved ?— 
Yes: 


5725. But there must be some compulsion in the local 
authority at the back ?—I am inclined to think that that 
is what it comes to. 


5726. I notice in your statement, you make very little 
reference to adults ?—Because I have not considered the 
case. 

5727. I dare say you are aware a great deal requires to 
be done there too ?—Yes. AsIsaid, my connection with 
this subject is really very slight. 


5728. It is not excluded from your statement for any 
reason of it not being necessary ?—Not in the least. 


5729. You mention the weak-minded offenders. 
you any personal expeiience with those ?—Yes. 


Have 


5730. Do you know of their existence ?—I do. 


5731. Do you not think that is a class of person that 
there ought to be some segregation for ?—I hope they 
would diminish under the segregation which I am driven 
to think is necessary. 


5732. It is a very cruel thing to turn these people out at 
the back of the prison gate to depend upon themselves ?— 
It is extremely sad. 


5733. And they do a lot of harm in the world ?—A vast 
amount. 


5734. You are strongly of opinion that there should be 
segregation of both the young and the adults ?—I am 
strongly of that opinion. 


5735. What is your opinion as regards separating im- 
becility which is congenital insanity or defect, from 
acquiredinsanity. Idare say you know what a dement is? 
—lIamnotsure. [ know what a lunatic is, and what an 
idiot is. 

5736. There are mental disorders which produce mental 
defect in adult life ?—Yes. 
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5737. Some of these mental defects are very small ?— The Right 


Yes ; perhaps we all have them. 
5738. There is no practical purpose in distinguishing 


adult persons, who are mentally defective from childhood, j9 May 1905. 


from those who are mentally defective from acquired 
disorders ?—I am not aware of any. 


5739. You spoke of the lunacy statistics of towns 
versus counties—rural versus urban populations; I 
think it was to Mr. Byrne ?—I have no objection to giving 
you the information I possess, but my information on the 
point is not considerable. 


5740. The lunacy rate is higher in urban than in rural 
districts ?—Yes. 

5741. Do you think that is partly accounted for by the 
greater facility for keeping lunatics at home in the country 
districts ?—I think it is mainly due to the real difference 
innumber, but I do not know. 

[5742—5744 withdrawn.] 


5745. You do not expect all cases sent to an inebriate 
reformatory to be reformed ?—No. 

5746. A very large proportion of them are cases for the 
permanent segregation which we have been talking about 
recently ?—Yes. 


5747. (Mr. Burden.) I gather from your answer to Dr. 


Dunlop that you think the work under the Inebriates 
Act is very questionable ?—I thought the doctor was then 
speaking of the later Inebriates Act, which enabled you 
to confine inebriates. 


5748. (Dr. Dunlop.) The point I was talking about 
was the voluntary effort under the 1879 Act ?—I did not 
understand you were then speaking of the 1879 Act. 


5749. (Mr. Burden.) My question refers to the 1898 
Act, the one you were speaking of—you feel that is not 
satisfactory ?—No ; all I said wasI did not know whether 
it was an entire failure ; my information with regard to it 
does not enable me to say. 


[5750-5757 withdrawn.] 


5758. (Mr. Burden.) I think you are rather in favour 
of small institutions over large institutions ?—I see ad- 
vantages in both. I think the large probably afford: 
better means of classification, and on the other hand the 
small institutions very often, I think, call out individual 
effort and individual care to an extent which is very 
desirable. 


5759. Would you think an institution of 1,000 or 2,000 
persons too large ?—Not if you are going upon the large 
system, with classification ; but I should be very glad to 
see small institutions existing. 


5760. You think the small institution would probably 
be more successful ?—I think the small institution would 
call out more voluntary and local effort. 


5761. Would you place those institutions under the 
county councils or under some other local authority ?—I 
am inclined to think the county council would be as good 
a body as you could find. 


5762. You prefer local authority to the State ?—I prefer 
local authority to the State for the management of these 
things, subject to the supervision of the State. 


5763. So far as such supervision is concerned you would 
place them under some existing State department for 
supervision purposes ?—Yes, I should not create a new 
State department. 


5764. Would you place them under the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, under the Home Office, or the Local Govern- 
ment Board ?—It is a choice of evils. “3 


5765. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) Just to go back on the 
question of certification, I gather that in every case you 
would require a medical certificate before there can be 
detention ?—Yes. 


5766. Either of a child or adult ?—Certainly, I would 
have no confinement without that. 

5767. In the case of children I suppose the medical 
officer who certified would be enormously assisted by the 
experience of the teachers who had the control of the 
special classes ?—That would be desirable. 

5768. But you would let them certify apart from 
the doctor—the teachers who had had the children under 
observation ?—No. a6 
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5769. Even in the case of a lunatic there is sometimes 
a difficulty in getting certificates, either from natural 
hesitation, or timidity on the part of the medical man ?— 
Very great, sometimes. 

5770. As a rule the lunatic attracts attention to himself 
and has to be certified ?—Yes. 

5771. That would not be the case with many of these 
children ?—No. 

5772. Could you suggest any way in which the children 
could be discovered ?—I think by the intervention of the 
Poor Law relieving officers and of the schools. 
put both these bodies to work to find them out, 


5773. That would apply to a very large proportion, but 
it would not touch what we have been calling to-day the 
upper class of defectives would it ?—No. 


5774. Can you suggest any way in which they are to 
be discovered ?—The obligation on the doctor to certify 
where such cases came before his knowledge. 


5775. Notification ?—Yes. : 
5776. Like the infectious diseases ?—Yes. 


5777. Assuming that you have some of these persons 
under what we may call private segrezation, if I may use 
the expression, can you suggest any way in which there 
can be efficient inspection to see that the segregation is 
properly maintained, without offence, of course, to families ? 
—I have not thought of the point. It is obviously somewhat 
difficult, and it is a very delicate matter. I should sup- 
pose that it might be necessary to give a right to an in- 
spector to visit the child from time to time. 

5778. So much depends upon what the child does, 
particularly when he is nearly an adult ?—I confess I have 
not thought of the point at all. 

5779. Have you formed any opinion as to how funds 
should be provided by localities ?—No. 

5780. Would it be a county rate, assisted by a district 
coatribu'ioa ?—If you ask me, I think the whole subject 
of local taxation requires consideration. I should be 
very sorry to throw a1ything more upon the county. 

5781. (Mr. Hobhouse.) In one part of your evidence 
you tell us there has been a great increase of insanity. 
Do you derive that from personal knowledge, or from 
statistics?—It is only the general knowledge which every- 
body possesses more or less, and the inclination of my 
mind is to think the increasing number returned is not 
due entirely to additional care or inspection; it is due 
really and bond-fide to the increase of insanity. That is 
my impression, but I am not an expert upon the point at 
all. 

5782. You have not served, I imagine, upon a visiting 
committee ?—No. 


5783. With regard to the cost of your proposed scheme, 
putting on one side the question of purchase of site and 
construction, have you gone at all into the question of 
maintenance ?—Yes, we did ; that is to say, some of us did. 
I obtained some information with regard to the cost of 
maintenance from several institutions. 


5784. What was the result ?—You are asking a question 
which J have not brought the materials to answer. I can 
give it to you, if you care to have it, by letter. 


5785. If you would ?—I will look that up. 


5786. A witness whom I understand we are going to 
hear this morinng refers to the cost of £29 per head for 
children in the metropolitan schools, per year, as an ex- 
ceedingly trifling cost. Would that seem to you a small 
amount ?—I would rather not express any opinion upon 
that without looking at the memorandum I made at the 
time. 

The witness subsequently furnished the following in- 
formation: 


The labours of the Committee of the Somerset County 
Council having been suspended, as I mentioned in my 
evidence, the Committee never arrived at a distinct esti- 
mate of costs, either as regards capital outlay or man- 
tenance. 

The purchase money or rent which would have to be 
paid for the building in contemplation, was never ascer- 
tained: the original estimate of our surveyor for the 
works he considered necessary, was £1, 505, the architect of 
the Lunacy Commissioners made a report suggesting works 
which he appeared to estimate at from £3,500 to £4,000, 


I should ~ 
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Assuming that the building would accommodate eighty 
children, a rough e timate of the yearly expen e of main- 
tenance was prepared for us by the clerk of the Board of 
Guardians of the Long Ashton Union as follows :— 


£ 
Ten teachers at £30 each- - - - 300 
Ten teachers rations at £35 - - - 350 
Superintendent and matron with rations 150 
Cost of living of 80 children at 4s. per head 
per week - - - - - - 850 
Rent, rates and taxes, say - - - 200 
Medical superintendent with rations - 200 
Total - - - - 2,050 


Against this it was estimated that eighty children 
might be charged for at the rate of 9s. 6d. per week, making 
an annual sum of £1,976. 

As regards the numb r of attend .nts likely to be re- 
quired, I obtained some information which led me to 
conclude that the proportion of attendants to children 
in certa‘n institutions from which I had information was 
about as follows :— 


Berrywood, Northampton. 


a In the whole Building - - ol To ad 
In the Idiot wards - -- - - 1. 8 
Winwick Hall - 2 - - = ots aaeeG 
Balderan by Dundee - . =p tnd 
Earlswood - - - - = ilpeae 6 
Darenth - - - - “105,206 
Knowle near Birmingham - =) (aie ae 


I have given these figures as I gathered that the Com- 
missioners wished such information as I might possess 
with regard to cost, but the figures were never threshed 
out by the Committee, and I, therefore, give them only 
for what they are worth. 


5787. If you will, I should like you to give it us. I 
think everybody on the Commission wishes, from your 
great judicial experience, to know what would be your 
opinion with regard to the power to give indeterminate 
sentences in the case of persons of weak mind who come 
up for judgment ?—I do not know thatI quite follow you. 


5788. It has been suggested that with regard to persons 
who are convicted, if it is found that they are of weak 
mind, it should be within the power of the judicial person 
to pass what is called an indeterminate sentence. Could 
you give us any opinion about that ?—That is to say, a 
sentence enabling them to be detained for an indeterminate 
period. The point is new to me; I did not know such a 
proposal had been made. If I gather it rightly, it would 
seem to be an indirect mode of continuing the segregation, 
of which we have spoken. I should think it was hardly 
desirable to give it to the judicial person; but power to 
segregate should apply to the prisoner the moment it was 
found he was of weak mind. I should hesitate to have 
separate authorities to enforce segregation. I do not 
see why a man should be liable to be confined by the 
sentence of a judge in a case in which, if he were not a 
criminal, he would be confined by the sentence of some 
other authority. 


5789. You would not like to put upon the judge the 
responsibility of practically confining this person for life 
even though the person had been pronounced to be im- 
becile ?—I think the two things should be kept separate. 
Imprisonment for punishment is one thing; segregation 
for imbecility is another, and I do not think that the 
two things should be mixed. The judge who tries a man 
for housebreaking has no material or means of investigat- 
ing his intellectual condition beyond thathe can see, per- 
haps, he looks like a fool in'the dock. Beyond that he has 
very little means of trying the question. 


5790. You would prefer that the two questions should 
be kept entirely separate 7?—I should. The point is a new 
one to me, but it seems desirable to keep the two separate. 
You might give the judge power to -call the attention of 
the segregating authority to the case. That might serve 
the purpose. I should like the same person who would 
pronouce upon him if were he not a criminal to pronounce 
upon him if he were a criminal. 


5791. There is no power at the present moment in a 
judge to do that ?—No. 


5792. It would be a power desirable for him to have ?— 


There is no segregating authority. 
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5793. Shall I say to the local authority 7—I suppose a 
judge could do it without impropriety. Of course, if the 
lunacy is set up, the court tries that. The court has to 
try the question of lunacy, then it does it upon evidence. 
If the person is found a lunatic, then of course he is not 
treated as a criminal. Then they are called criminal 
lunatics, and they are detained during the pleasure of His 
Majesty as such. If he is found not lunatic, he is tried 
for his crime. 


5794. I suppose you have noticed in the course of your 
career that a great number of persons come before you 
accused of crimes, who are probably of weak mind ?7— 
Certainly. 


5795. Could you give us any sort of idea what propor- 
tion ?—I could not; it is very difficult to distinguish 
weak mind from low and debased habits. 


5796. One no doubt produced by the other ?—Yes, but I 
could give no idea of the number. One of the most 
painful things in administering the criminal law is the low 
condition of the people who commit the crimes—low 
physically, mentally, and morally. 


5797. To deal with the condition of things, of which 
you are only too well aware, your suggestion would be that 
the judge should have power to call the attention of 
the segregating authority to the state of the prisoner’s 
mind ?—I think it might be better to leave it to the prison 
authority. Ifa sentence of hard labour is pronounced on 
a man the question of what labour is to be given to him 
is judged of by the governor or the medical officer of the 
gaol after sentence. That,1 feel, relieves the judge very 
much from the necessity of considering the physical con- 
dition of theman. The same thing might be applied to the 
intellectual condition. 


5798. Supposing there were a labour colony, would 
it not be better that the judge, instead of sending the 
convicted person to prison, should have the power of 
sending him to a labour colony, that is to say, not making 
_the prison authority the judge of the mental condition, 
but making that discovery before the person is remitted 
to prison ?—When you are trying a man for breaking 
into a house, you have no materials for judging of his 
intellectual condition or his imbecility. If insanity is 
set up, as I have already said, you try it, but in the case 
of mere imbecility you have not the materials before 
you; you must have a separate trial in fact. Nothing is 
more dangerous than pronouncing an opinion upon a 
man’s state of mind without knowing the man’s whole 
history. ‘Therefore, if a judge is called upon to determine 
this question, he must have the materials. There must 
be somebody to represent the case of imbecility and 
somebody to represent the prisoner, saying that he is 
not imbecile. 


5799. May I take it your view is against what may 
be called an indeterminate sentence, but that rather 
the person should be convicted of the specific offence 
and sentenced to a specific term of imprisonment, and 
then if imbecility is discovered, segregation should be 
set up ?—Certainly, that is the inclination of my mind. 


5800. What has been before the mind of a good many 
of the Commissioners is this: a person comes up for 
house-breaking or he is accused of petty larceny, and 
a short sentence of three months is imposed. At the 
end of the three months he comes out, and he commits 
another offence and is again sentenced to another three, 
or perhaps six, months. Is that sort of thing to go on 
for ever ?—You are now raising a very large question, 
which is this: whether it ought not to be within the 
power of a judge to pass a perpetual sentence of confine- 
ment not so much on the ground of inflicting a penalty, 
as of protecting the state, or society, from the depreda- 
tions of the habitual thief. 


5801. An habitual thief of weak intellect ?—It seems 
to me your question goes further, if [ may venture to 
say so. If he is so weak that he ought to be segregated 
whether he be criminal or not, let him be segregated. 
Criminality then does not affect it; it is indifferent. 
You assume a man who ought to be segregated for life ; 
he is either acriminal or nota criminal. Whichever he be, 
he ought to be segregated. Therefore, the crime has 
nothing to do with it. 
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5802. Therefore you would not lay any responsibility 
upon the judge of doing anything more than sentencing 
him for a crime ?—For a crime only because, ex hypothesi, 
he is a man who ought to be segregated for life. 


5803. Although it might be quite clear from his previous 
conviction and the nature of his previous conviction that 
he is of weak intellect ?—I do not know that any previous 
conviction can show that he is of weak intellect. The 
distinction between wickedness and weakness is not very 
clear. One often has before one, unfortunately, a whole 
catalogue of the man’s thefts for the last ten years, and 
you do not know whether that is weakness or wickedness. 


5804. Would you disallow the power to remit him 
to medical authority for examination ?—No, I have no 
objection to that, but I think the crime shou'd be dealt 
with separately. 


5805. I want your opinion as a judicial authority 
on this matter. I do not want to make any suggestions 
to you ?—I think the crime should be dealt with separ- 
ately and segregation separately, because I say, ex hypo- 
thest, your man is a man who, whether the acts are criminal 
or not criminal, ought to be confined. 


5806. So that you would keep the two factors entirely 
separate, the crime and the want of intellect ?—Yes. 


5807. (Dr. Dunlop.) Regarding this criminal procedure, 
your view is that the question of insanity or imbecility 
could be best dealt with after sentence in the petty 
cases that are not considered at present ?—Yes, the 
medical man in the prison has the opportunity of seeing 
the man from day to day. You can inquire into the 
history of it ; whereas you merely try the crime. 


5808. You try the crime in court, and when the maa 
comes to prison would be the better time to observe him, 
certify him, and get power for segregation if necessary, 
after the insanity is studied ?—Yes, I think so. 


5809. When that happens who should pay for the 
keep of that person? I ask because I have had con- 
siderable experience in Scotland. At the end of a sentence 
or during sentence we certify a criminal and he is sent to 
the parish asylum. Then they are simply styled “ re- 
covered’ by the medical man and turned out. There 
is a very strong objection to keeping criminal persons 
in ordinary asylums. If this procedure that you suggest 
is adopted who are to pay for the criminal lunatics 7—I 
suppose the coua'ies now pay for them; I do not see 
why it should be changed. 


5810. They should continue paying for them ?—I 
think so. 


5811. Do you not think it would be most necessary 
to limit the power of discharging these—have it very 
strictly safoguarded ?—It must be safeguarded. 


5812. Strictly safeguarded ?—Yes, 


5813. And the present order of the guardians or visitors 
or discharging medical superintendent should not be 
allowed in such cases ?—You are asking questions which 
I have not gone into. I think there is a good deal to be 
said for the idea that that would not be adequate, but I 
should like a little more knowledge of the working ot 
the system before I answer that question. 


5814. When I tell you of one case certified and dis- 
charged from asylums three times within three months 
you will allow the necessity ?—It is a good case for arguing 
the necessity. 


5815. (Mr. Dickinson.) With regard to what you 
were saying about voluntary homes; you said you 
prefer them ?—I do not know that I exactly said that ; 
I prefer maintaining the voluntary homes. 


5816. What do you exactly mean by voluntary homes 
—a home managed by a committee of the county council] 
is managed by voluntary workers? Do you include 
that ?—Yes. I rather understood the questions were 
put to me with a view to elicit my opinion as to institu- 
tions which were to be carried on on a small scale by 
persons interested in them, not very large institutions 
carried on by the county or the State. My observations 
went rather in favour of small homes, more or less lo: ally 
managed, and by more or less voluntary effort, but not 
excluding subsidy from the State. 
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5817. That is the point. I know a good deal of these 
voluntary Lomes for feeble-minded that are started 
now with very great difficulty, and the reason why they 
are not started more numerously is funds. A voluntary 
home that depends upon its own exertions to get the 
money is a very difficult institution to start. Would 
you contemplate voluntary homes that were entirely 
supported by some public authority, so far as the money 
goes ?—There again you ask me questions I have not 
worked out. I do not profess to be an authority on all 
these points. I confess I have not worked out the whole 
system of how it should be managed. 


5818. That is the difficulty with voluntary work ?— 
Yes; my opinion would be that the voluntary work 
should be aided by State grants, but you should still 
cultivate, as far as possible, the voluntary effort. 


5819. Voluntary effort in administration should be 
encouraged by funds being supplied by the public ?— 
Yes. 


5820. (Mr. Loch.) You have no objection to the system 
of paying for the individual cases as the guardians now 
pay for the feeble-minded cases ?—No. 


5821. The home itself being inspected, but in voluntary 
management ?—No, I have no objection to that. I 
think I have said in my statement that is one thoroughly 
satisfactory means, the only difficulty being the high 
cost. 


5822. (Mr. Dickinson.) The great difficulty is that 
the guardians will not pay the amount of money for 
the support of these people ?—Yes, the guardians do 
not choose to send to these homes because of the very 
high cost, therefore, they keep the unfortunate children 
in the workhouse. 


5823. It is the greatest difficulty to get 5s. a week out 
of the guardians ?—Yes. \ 


5824. (Chairman.) With regard to one or two questions 
Mr. Hobhouse was asking you: at present when you say 
you try a case of insanity of a criminal, if insanity is 
set up, I believe that the result is that you find the prisoner 
“ guilty but insane” ?—Thatisso; it is a very anomolous 
finding, and one the history of which is very curious but, 
I will not go into that. 


5825. The question which suggested itself to us was 
whether you could not equally well find a prisoner “ guilty 
but feeble-minded” ?—As a practical question the 
question seems to me to amount to this; is the feeble- 
mindedness of such a description as really undoes the 
criminality of the act ? There are many feeble-minded 
people who are still responsible, and who ought to be 
treated as responsible, although they may be feeble- 
minded. 


5826. I do not want to press you upon this point, 
because we perhaps have rather sprung it upon you, 
but it is a matter which might be considered—whether a 
prisoner could not be treated in that way—is it not ?— 
Certainly. It seems to me the real division is between 
those who are responsible and those who are not respon- 
sible for their act. The general view of the law is this: 
that everybody is responsible who is not insane, and 
everybody who is not responsible is insane. Therefore, 
the trial of the insanity of the prisoner is the trial really 
of the question of his responsibility—“is he in such a 
state of mind as to be responsible ?” 


5827. Of course, a very large number of the feeble- 
minded whom we are considering now, are to a very 
large extent responsible ?—Then they ought not to be 
exempted from punishment; that is the view of the 
law. Everybody is liable to punishment who commits 
an act which is criminal in itself unless you can shew that 
they are not responsible. As you are aware the defini- 
tion of “insanity,” in law, is a very difficult question. 


* 5828. (Mr. Dickinson.) A police magistrate cannot 
adjudge a man guilty, but insane; or a Justice of the 
Peace ?—No. 

5829. It is only Assize cases ?—And Quarter Sessions. 


5830. Quarter Sessions and Assize cases. For ordinary 
small crimes there is no such possibility ?—No, I believe 
it is so. 
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5831. A person is guilty of the offence whether he is 
mad or is not ?—I believe that is so. Of course, if 
he were visibly mad, he would be treated as such, 
probably. 


5832. (Mr. Byrne.) I want to ask whether, having 
regard to the class of person of whom we are now talking, 
who are feeble-minded without being certified as insane, 
you would deprecate any change of the criminal law in 
the direction of enabling people to be held either to be 
responsible or to be irresponsible, but to be partly 
responsible ?—I think youare introducing a very difficult 
distinction indeed. 


5833. We have heard evidence given on this subject. 
at considerable length by technical witnesses, so it is not 
a novelty to this Commission. It is a question that 
has been asked several times and answered, definitely ?— 
“Partially responsible ”?—would you benefit me by 
explaining what that means, because I do not know 
that I understand it. 


5834. In the sense in which it has been used here it 
means persons whom it would not be reasonable to treat 
as wholly and entirely responsible and to send to prison ? 
—I do not follow that. I do not apprehend, quite, the 
distinction. 


5835. Do you think there is no border line between 
responsible and irresponsible ?—No, I do not see how 
there can be ; the two things logically fill the whole area 
of possibility. The responsible in one case might deserve 
much more severe punishment than in another, but 
you must be either responsible, cr irresponsible ; there 
is no possible tertiwm quid. 


5836. That is an absolutely definite answer to my 
question, thank you. 


5837. (Mrs. Pinsent.) I want to ask you about the case 
of a boy who is brought up in a special class ; you under- 
stand by that he was certified for a special class as a 
mental defective. That boy has been four times 
before the magistrate, and once in jail for house breaking. 
He is so deficient that I doubt whether he knows me 
when I go and visit him, which I do every three months, — 
I doubt whether he remembers me from time to time. — 
Would you say that boy was responsible, or not 
responsible ?—I do not know at all. 


5838. These are not individual cases, but they are cases 
which are perpetually occurring ; they are the borderland 
cases ?—Primd facie, I should say that boy was insane. 
If he does not know you from month to month, and 
behaves in that way, I should say prima facie he was a 
mad child. There again, I should like to see him, and I 
should like to hear him. 


5839. I have exactly the same sort of cases who do 
know me, just on the other side of the border line, who 
are really quite intelligent to talk to, and will take an 
interest in a football match, and that kind of thing, but 
they are perpetually before the magistrate for minor 
offences, and they will be as long as they are at large. 
Are they to be considered as absolutely responsible ?— 
They are either responsible, or not responsible, I do not — 
know which, but certainly there is no responsibility but 
what is absolute. The measure of punishment will vary, 
but if they are not responsible at all they are not liable to 
any punishment whatever. 


5840. When children have been educated in classes for _ 
mental defectives, would it not be a good thing to have 
that evidence in court when they come up before the 
magistrates; that is to say, when their defect has been 
recognised and treated under medical supervision for 
a period of, say, six years, would not it be for the good 


of the community at large that their history should ~ 


come into court ?—Do you mean the child not committing | 
any offence ? ; an 


5841. No; when the child has committed an offence?— 
Certainly. It is very important in passing sentence on 
a person to know something of their previous history. 


5842. That is not known at the present time?—Thatis 
one of the great defects in the criminal system that we 
have not adequate means of ascertaining the previous 
history of the persons, and that we have not therefore 
sufficient means of knowledge to graduate sentences 
accordingly. Let me say at once there is no more difficult 
question that I know of than the two you have mooted, 
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the graduation of the sentence and the existence of 
responsibilty, they are inherent difficulties which, what- 
ever system you may adopt, will recur. 


5843. Supposing it were possible to get the evidence 
of the child’s former history into court, at any rate, it 
might perhaps help the magistrate to decide that the 
enild was not responsible, if he could not say anything 
about partial responsibility ?—The more the magis- 
trate knows about the previous history of the child the 
better it is, undoubtedly. Therefore I should be very 
glad to have that before him. 

_ 6844. (Mr. Hobhouse.) I understand when a case of 
insanity is tried the verdict of “ Guilty but insane” is 
returned by the jury ?—It is. 

5845. It is not left to the discretion of a judicial person ? 
—The jury find that he is insane. They must find the 
fact also that he did commit the offence of housebreaking, 
whatever it may be. If they do not find that, they do 
not find him “ Guilty but insane.” Supposing they find 
the fact to have occurred, and that his condition of mind 
is such, then they find him “ guilty but insane.” It is 
a very illogical finding, but it’ is one which by statute 
is obligatory. 

5846. It may be illogical but it is not an impracticable 
finding ?—No, not impracticable. 

5847. Upon that finding the judge passes the sentence ? 
—The prisoner is confined during His Majesty’s pleasure. 

5848. Supposing it were within the power of the jury 
to find a person “ guilty but imbecile,” would you object 
to the judge upon that finding passing an indeterminate 
sentence ?—Then you must try the imbecility, as you 
try insanity now. 

5849. Asa judge, do you not accept the verdict “ guilty, 
but insane’ ?—Yes. 

5850. You do not try the quantity of the insanity ; 
you accept the verdict ?—Certainly. 

5851. Would not you be prepared to accept the verdict 
of ‘imbecile’? without trying the quantity of the im- 
becility ?—I should be prepared, if the law required it. 
But is it desirable that the law should require that ?— 
- There is no more difficult question that a jury tries now 
than insanity, but imbecility is also equally difficult. 
It is so graduated that it seems to me it. is much better 

dealt with by an administrative authority than it is by 
the verdict ofa jury. 
5852. It would not be sufficient, in your opinion, for the 
_medical witnesses pro and con to state during the trial 
that imbecility did exist or did not exist ?—I think 
‘“‘imbecility ” is a word which is so vague; it passes 
from a state of idiotcy up to a state of comparative in- 
telligence. 

5853. In any case it would be referable to a technical 
Commission ?—My doubt is whether there is any ad- 
vantage in allowing it to go before a jury when it is dealt 
with by a body of experts. 


5854. On the whole, I take it, you would rather not have 
this verdict “‘ guilty, but imbecile ” referred for sentence 
to the judge ?—As I said before, the point is a new one 
to me, therefore, I have not thought it over before, but 

“my present impression certainly is that it is not desir- 
able so to do; that it is better to leave the question of 
imbecility to whatever may be, what I have called the 
segregating authority; equally in cases of criminals as 
in cases of non-criminals. 

5855. Would it be possible, if you thought it necessary 

subsequently, to consider this matter ?—Yes, if anything 
should occur to me, I should be very happy to communicate 
it. 

The witness subsequently furnished the following 

- information :— - 

I was requested further to consider the questions rela- 
tive to imbecility in connection with crime, and have done 
so, and may, perhaps, be permitted to resume shortly my 
Views. 

Ido not think that the notion of a person being partially 
responsible for a crime is admissible as a juridical 
concept, though I entirely agree that the state of mind 

_and mental. capacity of the convicted person may affect 
the punishment properly to be awarded to him. In the 


case of a crime there is nothing that you can divide into The Right 
parts ; a man cannot be guilty of part of acrime; nor _ fon. Sir 
can part of the man be guilty for the whole crime. A /@ward Fry. 
man may be said to be partially responsible for a debt, 19 May 1905. 
meaning that he is responsible for part of the debt, or yah : 
possibly that he is responsible for the whole debt, jointly 

with others; but crime is a single and indivisible thing, 

and the responsibility for it cannot be divided into parts.s 


On reflection, I adhere to the view that no good would 
result from the introduction into our criminal law of such a 
verdict as “ guilty but imbecile’’; if the imbecility is 
such as to negative responsibility, it is carried by the plea 
of insanity; if it does not amount to this it can be no answer 
to the charge, though it may affect the proper treatment 
of the prisoner after conviction. 


It must be borne in mind that issues to be tried by a 
jury should be as simple as possible; and to introduce 
two forms of finding the irresponsibility of the accused 
would tend to confuse the twelve men in the jury box. 


I am in favour, as will be seen, of two kinds of confine- 
ment or segregation for life; the one of the habitual 
criminal, on the ground of his criminality and for the 
protection of society from his depredations: the other 
of the imbecile on the ground of bis misfortune and for 
the protection of society from the reproduction of the 
lower types of humanity. On reflection, I adhere to my 
view that these should be dealt with quite separately : 
that the former should be dealt with by the judge after 
a proper trial and verdict of a jury, to the effect that 
the accused is an habitual criminal: the latter by a proper 
administrative body. 


5856. Personally, if you will allow me to say so, I 
attach great importance to your view on the question ?— 
You are very kind to say so, but I feel that my observa- 
stions are not of much importance, because I have not 
considered that point before. 


5857. (Mr. Dickinson.) Would you also give atten- 
tion to the point I raised just now—the minor cases—the 
ordinary cases before the justices ; we have had a large 
amount of evidence about these feeble-minded people 
who time after time—twenty or thirty times—go before 
the police magistrate ?—As you have raised that I might 
carry the observation a step farther. I have a strong 
impression—an increasing impression—that the law 
ought to allow absolute segregation, imprisonment. for 
life, of persons who are going on committing crimes. My 
view is—it may be a wrong one—that one of the rights of 
the State to inflict punishment is to protect society 
from the depredations of a certain class of people, whether 
imbecile or not imbecile, and that the State ought to 
have the right to imprison persons for life when the 
evidence goes to this, that they are habitual criminals, 
and the moment they come out they will do the same 
thing again. Therefore I should be prepared, in all cases, 
whether a man is sane or insane, imbecile or not imbecile, 
to give the judge the power of trying the question whether 
he is an habitual criminal, and if he is found to be an 
habitual criminal, to protect society from him for life.. 
That would cover your case, and go much further. 


5858. Yes, it would, but it does not quite meet the. 
point in my mind as to whether in these cases the magis- 
trate, before he comes to the conclusion whether he is. 
guilty or not, ought to have a knowledge of the feeble- 
minded condition ?—That introduces the new doctrine 
of imbecility as an excuse for crime. 


5859. At present he does not ?—He does not. The 
law says if he is not responsible, he is insane. 


5860. At the present moment, in the higher class of 
cases, such as murder, the jury does decide in trying the 
question of guilt whether he is insane ?—Yes. 


5861. But in the mass of small police court cases there 
is no such consideration given, and it cannot arise until 
the sentence has to be decided ?—If I follow rightly, 
you wish to make imbecility, as well as insanity, a ground. 
for excluding responsibility ? 


5862. I do not say that is my view; I am only anxious 
to get your view ?—Imbecility, now, if it means the 
absence of responsibility, if it negatives responsibility, 
is insanity. Therefore you are only introducing, under 
a new term a thing which is already within the class of 


exemptions. art! : 


Questions 5863 to 5876. 
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5863.-But at the same time in the ordinary police court 
cases the state of mind of the prisoner is not gone into 
at all ?—No. I never knew of a case before a magistrate, 
nor do I think the magistrate has the power to determine 
the question. 


5864. No, I do not think he has. He has these feeble- 
minded people constantly before him and can only deal 
with them as ordinary thieves or vagabonds ?—Your 
suggestion would rather tend to this, that the magistrate 
should be clothed with the power of determining insanity. 


19 May 1905. 


5865. Yes, at any rate, considering it ?—If insanity 
includes all cases of non-responsibility, then the magistrate 
ought to have the power of determining insanity. I shall 
have to consider the point further. 


The witness subsequently furnished the fo'lowing in- 
formation :— 


On the questions as to the manner in which insanity 
is dealt with in the smaller crimes by justices of the peace 
my answers were not very clear, for the point had never 
arisen in my experience, and I had never looked into it. 
The method in which persons found insane on the trial 
of indictable offenecs are to be dealt with is regulated 
by the Statutes 59 & 40 Geo. IIL, c 94; 3 & 4 Vic., 
ce 54, and 46 & 47 Vic., c 38, but the mode of dealing 
with insanity, proved on the hearing of a charge of a 
summery offence, does not appear to be dealt with by 
any statute, but I find that on the 26th November, 
1889, the Under-Secretary of State for the Home 
Department issued a circular to the chairmen of justices 
in each petty sessional division on the subject, which 
contains the following passage: ‘‘It is unjustifiable that per- 
sons of suspected insanity should be sentenced to im- 


Miss Mary HARGREAVES, 


Miss Mary 5873. You are the matron of the Rochester House 
Hargreaves. Asylum ?—I am. 


5874. You have been in that position for the last four 


19 M 1 . i 
Bree years ?—Yes, since 1901. 


5875. Before that you were head schoolmistress at the 
Middlesex County Asylum, and again before that head 
schoolmistress at the Royal Albert Asylum ?—Yes. 


5876. You have been so kind as to give us this state- 
ment of your evidence. Would you be willing that we 


should put it on our notes as part of our proceedings ?— 
Yes. 


STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE TO BE TENDERED BY Miss 
Mary HARGREAVES, Hap ScHOOLMISTRESS AND 
MatTRON OF THE RocuEsTER House ASYLUM, OF THE 
METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BoaRp sINcE 1901; FROM 
1897 To 1901 Heap ScHooLMIsTREss (AND CHIEF 
FEMALE OFFICER OF THE ANNEXE) AT THE MIDDLESEX 
County ASYLUM; FRom 1889 to 1897 Hrap Scuoor- 
MISTRESS AT THE Roya ALBERT ASYLUM, LANCASTER, 


1, This institution was opened by the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board in August, 1901, for improvable imbeciles, 
and has accommodation for ninety-six males and sixty 
females. 

2. The cases received have been chosen from the 
improvable imbeciles at the Board’s institutions at 
Darenth; they have been selected at Darenth by an 
expert appointed for the purpose, and transferred to 
Rochester House Asylum on his recommendation. 

3. This is of the first importance. There are two 
buildings, one for males and the other for females. At 
night epileptics are as far as possible separated from 
the rest, and the little cnes are separated from the elder 
children. In amusements and outdoor recreations all 
are united. No restriction is put upon the general move- 
ments of the patients, and although supervision is very 
necessary, it is exercised in such a manner that the children 
seem scarcely aware of it; this gives self-confidence and 
helps them to work on their own initiative. 

4. All the children are under training in the school, 
the shops, or engaged in hovséhold work, the kitchen, 
and the laundry. Simple kindergarten instructions and 
elementary lessons in the three R.’s form the basis of the 


“Rochester 
House 
Asylum. 


Cases 
received. 


‘Classification 


General 
treatment. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


prisonment in order that the prison may be used as a 
place of observation. The Secretary of State must 
strongly urge on the magistrates that it is their duty to 
obtain, in all doubtful cases, evidence as to the mental 
condition of prisoners. In cases of serious crime, it may be 
necessary to commit for trial persons supposed to be 
insane in order that the question of their sanity may be 
decided by the verdict of a jury. But when the oence 
is less serious it is alwost always open to justices to dis- 
miss the charge and to deal with the prisoner as an ordinary 
lunatic, either handing him over to the care of his friends 
or sending him as a pauper lunatic to an asylum.” 

The instructions contained in this passage are not in 
all points as clear as might be desired, but I conceive that 
the position of things is this: In case of summary offences 
the justices ought not to convict a man whom they believe 
to be insane ; but they have no power to detain him during 
His Majesty’s pleasure, but must do the best they can 
for him; in the case of indictable offences the justices 
may refuse to commit for trial on the ground of insanity, 
or they may take the more usual course of committing 
for trial, in order that the jury may determine whether he 
be insane or not, and that in case of an affirmative verdict 
the proper sentence may be passed on him.. 


5866. (Dr. Dunlop.) 
I think not. 

5867. I think it is almost a daily occurrence to remand 
a prisoner for a week to enquire into his mental condition, 
and then when he is brought up at the end of the week 
he is discharged by the magistrate, ifinsane, and goes into 
an asylum on the ground of insanity ?—I, honestly, do 
not know. My experience of police courts is not large. 


[5868—5872 withdrawn]. 


Have they not got power now ?— 


called ; and Examined. 


education. Object and nature lessons are invaluable 
for this class of children. Everything is placed before the 
children in as bright and attractive a manner as possible, 
and all subjects are illustrated by drawings in coloured | 
chalks on a blackboard. 

A successful teacher should be able to draw well in 
order to place each detail before the child’s eye and lead 
it on step by step in the lesson she is giving. There cannot 
be too much apparatus in the teaching of the children, 
and I have heard of letters in phosphorus being used 
to vividly impress the sluggish brain. I have found that a 
home-made letter of a foot in length, which a child could 
hold and nurse, is well remembered where a printed 
capital letter in the ordinary size would be immediately 
forgotten. ‘ 

5. Manual work is begun as soon as the child shows any 
aptitude in that direction. Visitors to Rochester House 
Asylum have expressed surprise at the early age at which 
the industrial training of the boys is commenced, and they 
ask if this is done because there were not older boys to 
put in the shops. I explained that this was not the 
reason, as there were older boys in the house than in the 
shops, but that they were not suitable for the work. 

I am of opinion that boys learn a trade much more 
quickly and more easily if their tuition is commenced 
early, provided that their strength is not overtaxed and 
that sufficient relaxation is given. 

(a) Tailor’s Shop.—In this department twelve 
boys are taught tailoring by a sempstress. Besides 
repairing the boys’ clothing, all the new work of — 
the institution is made here ; fifty-three pairs of 
trousers and twenty-three suits are included in the 
new work. 

(b) Gardening.—Outdoor occupation is excellent 
for this class of patient, both physically and mentally. 
A number of boys are engaged in the garden and the 
services of an assistant gardener at the opening of 
the asylum have since been dispensed with. _ 

(c) Shoe Shop.—In this department I put six boys 
who had never had an awl in their hands before. 
At first they were the despair of the local cobbler _ 
engaged to teach them the trade ; he declared that one 
boy who could not speak would never be any good ; 
this boy is now one of the best in the shop. All the 
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repairing and new work besides boot blacking is done 
here, and the boys close uppers, stitch patches and 
toe-caps, and four boys can work at the bench. 

(d) Basket work.—The boysin this shop have learnt 
to make large articles, such as linen baskets, fire 
screens, etc., and they are really well made. One 
of the worst little boys, who not only scratched his 
own face but also that of his companions when he 
had the chance, is now well occupied in this depart- 
ment, and although at present he is not very far 
advanced, I have much hope of his future and believe 
he will turn out as well as the boy in the shoe shop, 
who was as bad a case as this one until his energies 
were directed into the right channel. Such cases show 
the necessity of utilising experience in the choice of 
imbeciles and feeble-mirded for the different trades, 
otherwise much valuable labour may be lost by being 
unrecognised, and the child allowed to rank amongst 
the unimprovables. 

(e) Handyman’s help.—Two boys help the handy- 
man; one wheels coals, and sweeps and cleans outside 
places, whilst the other boy gives assistance in 
carpentering, whitewashing, painting, etc., so saving 
paid labour. 

(f{) Laundry.—The work in the laundry is done by 
six girls and one paid woman. All can wash, mangle, 
fold, and hang out clothes, whilst two are now quite 
experienced ironers. All the linen is washed and 
ironed at home, with the exception of the staff’s 
personal laundry work. 

(g) Kitchen.—The cook, with the assistance of 
five girls, has done all the cooking and work in the 
kitchen. 

(h) Needleroom.—A needlework class is taken by 
a nurse every afternoon ; nine girls under her super- 
vision do all the repairing of the girls’ clothes and 
darn the stockings. The same girls in the morning 
are occupied in house work. 


On the male side, when the institution was opened, 
six girls were sent over daily to make beds, etc., in the 
boys’ dormitories. I can now dispense with their help, 
for the boys have been taught to do the work themselves, 
while in the afternoons they go to the shops, garden, or 
school. 

One girl is a capital messroom maid, while another 
girl is a house-parlourmaid; they do not require any 
more supervision than an ordinary servant. Such patients 
can well take the place of servants in an institution and 
lead happy lives, for after their work is done they are able 
to join in the recreations provided for the inmates. 

6. Systematic recreation is part of the system of 
education and is carried out on a large scale, the grounds 
of the institution enabling outdoor physical exercises 
and amusements to be indulged in to the fullest extent, 
while musical drill is given to the little ones. Simple 
kindergarten and old-fashioned games are the best at the 
beginning, and afterwards croquet and cricket may be 
attempted. Music is a great aid to the enlivenment of 
these children, both at play and work. Although a band 
is an incentive to their dancing, I have known sets of 
quadrilles and lancers gone through in an admirable 
manner by one group of children whilst a choir of another 
group have supplied the necessary music by singing little 
nursery rhymes in perfect time. 

7. I consider that the experiment at Rochester House 
Asylum has shown conclusively what considerable 
economies can be effected, in the maintenance of imbecile 
and feeble-minded cases, by a careful system of classifica- 
tion, and of training the improvable cases and utilising 
their services. 

It has been found quite unnecessary to engage, at this 
asylum, the paid labour which it was intended to have 
when the premises were acquired. 

The average annual cost per head of the inmates at 
Rochester House Asylum (where only 156 cases can be 
received) is only £29 9s. per annum. I attribute this 
entirely to the training of the inmates and to the great 
amount of work in the institution performed by them 
which has resulted in the saving of the paid labour re- 
ferred to. 

8. I consider it very desirable that there should be 
one system throughout the country for dealing with 
imbeciles and feeble-minded, and that the State should 
have the custody for life of all imbecile and feeble-minded 


persons who cannot be satisfactorily provided for by their Miss Mary 
relatives. These persons should be received into institu- Hargreaves. 


tions at as early an age as possible, both for the good 


of the community and the child’s own benefit. There 19 May 1905. 


should be custodial homes for the unimprovable where 
the helpless cases would be kindly looked after and their 
lives made as bright and happy as possible. There should 
be training schools for the educable children and a colony 
for the adults, who would partially support themselves, 
and whose services might be utilised in all the institutions. 
These institutions should all be under one control in each 
district, but in any case I am strongly of opinion that the 
training school and working colony for adults should be 
under the same administrative control. 

I believe that further State provision is very necessary, 
because there is a great number of imbecile and feeble- 
minded cases who are not receiving proper care and treat- 
ment, and in a great many cases the parents are above 
the class who get relief from the guardians of the poor, but 
yet are not sufficiently well off to pay the sums required 
for the maintenance of cases in voluntary institutions, and 
have not sufficient influence to secure election where 
admission can be had by this means. 

I consider that the training of imbeciles and feeble- 
minded should be commenced at the earliest possible age, 
e.g., three years, or younger if possible, in fact as soon 
as experts can say that the child is defective. Peculiari- 
ties, tricks of expression, facial defects, and physical 
deformities may then be corrected before they are aggra- 
vated by habit. The imbecile, if neglected in childhood, 
becomes apathetic, is difficult to get out of grooves, or to 
be cured of faulty habits. 


I consider that the detention of these cases should 


be permanent, otherwise the money spent and good done, 


while the case is under control, is lost, either entirely or to a 
great extent, when the case is removed from the.asylum. 
As an instance of this may be given the only case dis- 
charged from this institution, in March of this year. This 
case I reported upon last year as having improved so 
much while working in the garden. The boy paid me a 
visit quite recently and was in a very neglected and ragged 
condition. Upon making inquiries at his home I learnt 
that he had not earned a penny since his discharge, and 
from being paralysed and very slow mentally he was quite 
unable to compete in selling papers with boys much 
younger than himself; he was further unable to clothe 
and wash himself. He became restless and unmanageable 
from constant correction, which only made him develop 
an irritable and cruel attitude towards his younger 
brothers and sisters. His parents now deeply regret 
having removed him from Rochester House and would 
like to send him back again. 

I believe the majority of parents now realise the benefits 
of an institution and appreciate the care and training 
bestowed upon the children. 

I am of opinion that the kind but firm treatment which 
imbeciles and feeble-minded require cannot be given in 
their homes, even in those of the better class, for the 
parents either spoil or neglect the children. In the first 
instance they spoil the child because they are sorry for his 
infirmity and so allow him to have whatever he desires,. 
whether it is good for him or not; the imbecile soon 


knows this, and I have known cases upon admission to an. 
institution getting into a violent temper because they” 
were not allowed to have just what they had set their- 


minds upon. 

The children are neglected because, as a general rule, 
the parents have not the proper means of educating and 
training them at home. 


5877. (Mr. Dickinson.) You have had to deal with 


children that are certified imbeciles ?—Certified and. 
uncertified as well. They are not certified at the Royal 


Albert. 
5878. I mean in Rochester House ?—Yes. 


5879. Rochester House cases are only children who- 
have been certified ?—Yes, they are a‘l certifiable cases, 
bat the certificate has not always been given until they 
are over sixteen. 


5880. Have they not been certified before ?—They are 
admitted on the order of the Guardians, and then certified 
afterwards, after they are sixteen, as it has not been 
the practice of the Lunacy Commissioners to require a 
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certi’c te before sixt'en. Tke Managers have now 
decided. however, that in future all imbecie children 
shall be certified for permanent detention, before they 
are transferred from the Receiving Home. 

5881. You have had the imbeciles and idiots, but not 
the feeble-minded—not what we may at the present 
moment understand to be feeble-minded, namely those 
who cannot be certified ?—It is a very fine line; I had 
some feeble-minded children with me, but still-they are 
in asylums. 

5882. Would you say that some of your children are so 
little incapable that they ought not to be called 
imbeciles or idiots ?—They are certainly not idiots ; 
“imbecile” is a very vague term, but my children are 
as good as perhaps some in the special classes. 


5883. You have had them there some years now. What 
is your experience as regards their mental improvement ? 
—Some have improved very much; they become useful 
members in the Home, and do the work in a very capable 
manner, but they all of them have a certain amount of 
supervision. 

5884. They all require supervision ?—Yes. 


5885. If I read your statement aright, you would say 
that not one of the children that you have had under your 
care could have gone out into ordinary life ? No, I do not 
advocate the children going out into the outside wo ld, 
I do not consider that they are completely responsible for 
their actions. 

5886. They could have gone into a good parent’s home, 
I suppose,?—Yes, but the parents do not live as long as 
the children, as a rule. 


5887. When you say that these children areimprovable, 
you mean that individually they become more useful 
members of the community as long as they are under your 
custody ?—Yes, under supervision; there mus! always 
be a certain amount of sup2rvis 0. 


5888. Must they have constant supervision in the 
actual work that they are doing ?—Not exactly constant 
but there must be supervision. If they are working in 
a room somebody must see that they are working all 
right, occasionally. Tue one in charge does not need to 
be there all the time. 


5889. Of course, you have only.had children who are 
quite young. What are the oldest children that you 
have got ?—I have had some of them over twenty—the 
working girls. 

5880. You tell us of a case where a girl made a good 
house parlour maid; is that girl really able to settle her 
plans for herself ?—She has rules drawn out for her. She 
adheres to them. She does the work one day, and then 
the next day, methodically ; she has it mapped out for her, 


5891. She does the actual work ?—Yes. 


MINUTES OF 
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5899. But you must always have paid labour for super- 
vision ?—Always. 

5900. How far do you think an establishment like this 
should be able to support itself ? Do you think it could 
support itself ?—I should say ‘ self-supporting to a great 
extent.” I would not say ‘‘ quite self-supporting,” 
because I have not proved that at Rochester House; there 
has not been time, only four years. 

5901, I suppose you have no means of making money ; 
you do not have any industry for making money ?— 
Tue children at the beginning were too young, for 
one thing. And then the time is too short ; four years is 
really nothing in a child’s life training. The improve- 
ment in that time really gives one very great hopes of 
what might be done in a longer period, and in a large ~ 
institution equipped for imbeciles; this has only been 
adapted and there are a lot of drawbacks. 

5902. Do you think that these children that you have 
had five or six years, in the next ten or twenty years, if they 
stayed on and engaged in the various industries which you 
have been training them in, could make the establishment 
self-supporting ?—I would not go so far as “ self-suprort- 
ting,” I have my own idea that it might be, but that has 
not been proved; but I think they would go a very great « 
way towards supporting themselves.. 

5903. You think that by that process of organisation 
the labour that could be got out of these children would 
be really valuable ?—I do, indeed. ; 2 

5904. Whereas if they are left alone, not in an institu- 
tion, probably their labour is nal ?—Yes, they might be 
unimprovable. You do not know what they can do 
until you try—only mischief. fptif 

5905. You give an illustration: (vide page 323, col. 2) 
of a child who was sent back to his parents. How — 
was it the parents got that child back ?—They 
came: and thought the boy was very much im- 
proved. He worked in the garden; he had: done 
nothing before because he was. paralysed.. The 
father was not a very bright man, himself. He was 
led away by the boy’s exaggerated accounts of what he 
did, and thought he could make money out of him. He 
took him out, but he found his mistake. He could 
not earn anything ; he could not compete with the best 
boys in the streets selling newspapers. He could not 
wheel a barrow. He told me he carried some shoes and 
he dropped them. Nobody would engage him. 


5906. You put the average cost at just under £30 


a year ?—That is small by comparison with the large’ _ 
I think Mr. Duncombe Mann has given: 


institutions. 
particulars of the cost of institutions. I was not saying 

whether that is small or large in itself, because Rochester 
House has been only open four years ; there is no time . 
to have the economies that there might have been with 

a longer period. 


5907. How many supervisors do you require ?—In the 
laundry all the washing is done by the patents, and 
there is only one paid woman. ' ne 4 

5908. That is the laundry which does the washing 


5892. Would you say that under that supervision she is 
doing as good work as an ordinary servant ?—Yes, quite. 


5893. Therefore under supervision she may be taken 
to be earning as good wages as an ordinary servant ?—Yes, 


they can take the place of servants in an institution. 

5894. They actually do become useful members of 
society ?—Yes, very useful. 

5895. To what proportion of your children at Rochester 
House would that apply? How many have you got 
there ?—We are supposed to have 156; it is being given 
up now; I have only the girls at present. 

5896. Do you know why it is being given up ? - -They 
are being taken to Darenth. The work ng of Rochester 
Hous> was an experiment, and has proved a success. 

5897. They are going to do the same thing at Darenth ? 
—On a larger scale. 

5898. What proportion of them do you think can really 
do such work as is fairly equivalent to the work that a 
sane able-bodied person does?—Of course, Rochester House 
has only been open four years. It takes some time to start 
a work of that kind. Some of the children are not of the 
best, and they have had to be tramed. They are young 
children. Then I had older children, girls, to help in the 
work. They have all improved. The young ones have 
improved in habits and the older ones have learnt to work 
in the place, and do the work; sd’that the paid labour 
intended at the begmning I have not engaged, and some 
of the staff have been dispensed with. 


for the place ?— Yes, it is a hand laundry ; it does all 
the washing of the place and the blankets, bedding, — 
aud the children’s. things and those of the staff, with the 
exception of the stafi’s p:rsonal laundry work Thereis 
one woman and six girls. Those girls had not been in 

a laundry before, but they were the better ones. x: 


5909. Imbecile girls ?—All imbeciles—all sent from 
Darenth Asylum, so they were admitted according to the 
rules of Darenth, and some of those girls can iron and d 
work as well as paid women. 

5910. How many on the whole have you got. You 
have got one paid woman in the laundry ?—Yes, and {4 
one cook in the kitchen; all the others are imbeciles. 
They cut the meat, do all the work—do scullery work, 
prepare the vegetables for the stafi. and patients, 
make the patients’ pies; the cook attends to the ovens 
and the responsible work, and the patients do the rest— 
all the washing-up and everything. 

5911. In the other department ?—The girls make the 
beds and do housemaid’s work. I have a head housemaid 
and nurse but the latter only for the young children. 
The elder girls help with the training of the little ones. 

5912. Have you nurses ?—I have seven day nurses and 
two night nurses. 
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5913. For how many patients ?—Of course, the patients 
have been gradually sent away. I should only require 
those for the full number, about 156. 


5914. The total cost of this home is £4,500. I wanted 


to get at what the cost of the paid labour is ?—It has 
not had time to work yet. 


5915. You say you have one cook ?—Yes. 

5916. And one laundry matron ?—Yes. 

5917. And you have seven nurses ?—Yes, and two 
night nurses. 


5918. Who else have you got, paid ?— Two resident 
teachers. Then I have the male staff, a basket-maker 
comes in two hours four times a week, a shoemaker from 
six in the morning tillsix at night, the gardener, and the 
elerk. 


5919. Two teachers—and, I suppose, the basket-maker 
would be a teacher really ?—Yes. 


5920. Four teachers, a gardener and a clerk; 
is the total ?—Yes. 


5921. That is seventeen people and yourself ?—Yes.- 


that 


5922. Are there any others ?—Yes, a chaplain, a 
medical officer (he attends daily), and the dentist ; 
then we have a medical expert. 


5923. I do not think you count those last four as~ 
part of the staff ; that makes eighteen people with those 
four in addition. Eighteen people in 156, that is one 
for eight children. Is that the lowest staff that you 
could carry on that home with ?—There is also the 
housemaid, sempstress, and a handyman. As to its 
being the lowest staff, time would tell. As the younger 
children grew older and improved, they would take the 
work off the others’ hands. Then I shoull not require 
all the paid labour. From careful study of the work ng 
of Rochester House durixg the four years i: has been 
open, I am of the decided opinion that at the end of 
eight years the same staff would be quite capable of 
dealing with double the number of children. 


5924. You cou'd form a pretty good idea, no doubt, 
how a proper institution would be able to be run on 
these lines. To what extent could you reduce the staff ?— 
Of course you have to have a cook and a head laundry 
maid. 


5925. (Mr. dobhouse.) Could you not do without 
a cook ?—No, there must be someone at the head, re- 
sponsible, in every department. 


5926 (Mr. Dickinson.) You would have to have your 
self, the superintendent. What about the nine nurses ? 
—As the children improve they would be the ones 
who could be dispensed with, as the children become 
more expert in their work and more responsible—though 
I never hold a child quite responsible. 


5927. I suppose these children, ten years hence, when 
they are grown up, would not require those attendants ?— 
No, and some of them would be able to help the junior 
ones; they would take the place of nurses; they could 
be assistant nurses. 


5928. I suppose there is a good deal of nursing to do? 
_ They have to be washed ; they cannot wash themselves ? 
—Not the little ones. I had at the beginning a lot 
of younger children. The boys of course had to be 
necessarily under female management at Rochester 
House, they were young. 


5929. I suppose you could not reduce the staff of 
teachers ?—You must have two teachers, or I might have 
one teacher, and a nurse teacher. As the nurses became 
competent and knew the children, and they were trained 
in kindergarten in the simple methods necessary for this 
class of patients I could do away with some of the 
teachers ; the nurses would take the junior classes. 


5930. You say in your view the children should come 
to you early—at three years or earlier. Have you had very 
young children there ?—No, not very young children, 

5931. In what way do you think the very young 
children would profit by coming ?—I think they would 
be trained—their intelligence would be opened out; 
any bad tricks of expression that they had, and bad habits, 
would be corrected in time—not be allowed to grow. 
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. 5932. That requires a good deal of paid supervision. 
A very young child woula be more expensive than older 
ones ?—Yes, only the older girls in the institution could 
help with these little ones. 


5933. But they would not be able to help in the way of 
educating them ?—No, but they could assist in washing 
and taking care of them. 


5934. (Dr. Donkin.) I suppose on page 323, that 
paragraph beginning—‘ One _ girl is a capital 
messroom maid, such girls can well take the place 
of servants in an institution,” you mean to confine it to an 
institution ; you do not mean to imply that they could 
take the place of a servant in private families?—No, not 
at all. 


5935. I would prefer to say about that, that as far as 
I can remember, our opinion was that that class of 
children in your institution were quite as intelligent as 
the feeble-minded school children—the special class 
children ?—I think so. My experience of feeble-minded 
children outside has not been large. 


5936. Therefore it may be practically taken that at 
Rochester House you have at least a fair number of 
children who might be regarded as at the top of the tree, 
as imbeciles ?—I should think so; they are really very 
good. 


5937. What is your opinion about the value there is in 
teaching any of these best children reading, writing, or 
arithmetic, or anything more; or the relative value 
between that and manual work ?—I think a child, if it has 
brains to learn reading, writing, and arithmetic, ought to 
be taught for its own amusement. But not only that, a 
child who can count is very useful in the laundry; a 
certain amount of education is necessary in every de- 
partment, even of manual labour. 


5938. Do you find many of the children you have had 
to deal with make much progress ?—If you have them 
young, you can train them. 


5939. Do any of them get to the position of being able to 
read of their own accord, and enjoy it ?—Yes. 


5940. Those you continue to teach ?—For those, after 
they have learnt so far as to enjoy themselves, I should 
have a manual evening class, perhaps ; I should put them 
to manual work to learn sufficient to keep themselves. 


5941. There are a good many who can do manual work, 
and perhaps earn a good part of their living, who are able 
to make very little progress in book-work ?—Yes; 
mechanically they would get on. 


5942. (Mr. Byrne.) When you were at Lancaster what 
class of children had you under you ?—They were more 
idiots ana imbeciles ; they had all grades when I went 
there first. 


5943. The children whom you looked after I suppose 
were in many instances discharged ?—Yes, after seven 
years ; unless they were life cases or re-elected. 


5944. Did you hear of them afterwards ?—I heard of 
one or two cases who deteriorated, and others who im- 
proved; one boy was employed in a confectioner’s shop 
with his brother; I think he got on very well, but he was 
under supervision with the brother. 


5945. Combining together your experience at Lancaster 
and under the Metropolitan Asylums Board, would you 
say that any of the feeble-minded people, who are ap- 
proaching imbeciles, are so curable, by any sort of treat- 
ment, as to make their freedom in the world desirable ?— 
I do not think so. 

5946. Would you agree with a witness, whom we had 
the ctuer day, and who, when asked how many of this 
sort of defectives could be expected to be cured said 
bluntly, ‘‘ Defectives are never cured ” ?—Yes, I do agree 
with that. 

5947. You have seen a good deal of the parents and 
relatives of the children with whom you have had to do 
from time to time?—I have seen them visiting the child- 
ren, but not in their homes. 

594>. Eave you been able to investigate the family 
histories of those under you to any considerable extent ? 
—No, I have not done that to any extent. 

5949. You have nothing more than a general opinion 
as to the influence of surroundings and heredity on the 
imbecility and the feeble-mindedness ?—That is all. 
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5950. 1 think you hav> told us you have a strong 
opinion that heredity is the important factor ?—Yes, 


i9 May 1905. I think so still. 


5951. Are any arrangements being made for keeping 
more detailed statistics of the family histories of the 
children with whom you have to do ?—I think all the 
family histories of the cases are taken at Darenth, so 
that I think they have full particulars. 

5952. Why is Rochester House being discontinued ?— 
The children came from Darenth originally, aud are 
being returned there. 

5953. The tracing of the family histories is a matter 
of years—constant questioning ?—Yes, it is, certainly. 


5954. (Mrs. Pinsent.) Can you tell us at all about 
the proportion of children who learn sufficient. to amuse 
themselves—those under your care now ?—Reading is 
avery difficult subject with imbeciles.. Do you mean 
the proportion now in my Home ? 


5955. Yes ?—A lot‘of the children are very young—the 
boys are very young. - It would not be a fair proportion 
for an ordinary establishment... They .are all young 
scholars with the exception of the working girls. 


5956. How many children are there in your top class ? 
—About thirty-two. That does not mean that because 


they are in the first class they are of the highest intelli- 


gence. Some of the girls who could not be put to 
manual labour I have had to put in the scholars’ class 
because I had no other place for them. 


5957. Not because they are learning ?—Not because 
they are learning practically very much, but to keep 
them out of harm and amuse them. . 


5958. Iwanted to compare the standard of the children, 
intellectually, with the standard of the children in the 
London special classes. I do not think many of those 
children would get to what we call Standard 3 or 4 ?— 
I think that would be the highest with mine too. Some 
would read who are very quick in that way, on account 
of reading books, but perhaps in arithmetic they might 
be backward. 


5959. What-would your scholars get up to in arith- 
metic ; would they be able to do the first four rules ?— 
An imbecile may be quick in one subject; you cannot 
compare him in all alike ; he is not like a normal child. 


5960. The first four rules might be taught ?—He 
might be quick in one subject and not in another. 


5961. Is that the same in the Royal Albert ?—Yes ; 
if- you classify them in one way in one subject, you 
might classify.them differently in another subject. 


5962. Is much attempt made to teach the three R.’s 
at the Royal Albert ?—Yes. 


5963. The best of them arrive at Standard 4 there ?— 
Yes, 3 or 4. In-:some instances mine have been very 
clever in arithmetic. 


5964. We are really dealing in the special classes with 
precisely the same children—the same intellectual grade 
of children as you deal with at Rochester House ?—I 
understand that they are better. The children are sent 
to an asylum, are they not, when they cannot pass into 
special classes ? 


20965. That is what I wanted to arrive at, because it 
seemed you had as good results in Darenth as they had 


‘.at the special classes ?—Yes, we have them all day; we 


have them from early morning to late at night. The 
tuition is going on throughout the day; they are always 
under training. 


EVIDENCE ; 


5966. You attribute it to that ?—I think so. 


5967. You very often give up the attempt to teach the 
three R.’s ?—Yes, I call it waste of time. I put a girl 
to needlework or other manual work if we find she is not 
a good scholar; and relaxation is given with outdoor 
amusement. 


5968. (Dr. Dunlop.) One question in connection with 
the nursing of the imbeciles. I saw at Darenth male 
nurses were used for the nursing of idiots and imbeciles. 
Do you think that necessary ?—I do not personally. 


596y¥. Have you had any experience in nursing male 
imbeeiles ?—Some of my boys were seventeen or eighteen ; 
just discharged. 


5970. And no difficulty has arisen ?—No. 


5971. It is much more a womanly than a manly job ?— 
I think so ; one or two exceptions I had to send to Darenth. 
I thought it not wise to keep thes2 boys with girls. 
Perhaps if they had been brought up.in a female 
establishment from infancy, it would have been different. 


5972. Is there much interchange of patients between 
your establishment and Darenth. Are the cases sent 


from you to Darenth and from Darenth to’ you from — 


time to time ?—They were sent at the beginning and a 
few were returned who were said to be unimprovable. 
There have been one or two cases*when. they were too 
old to be kept at Rochester House—the boys—otherwise 
I have kept all the children. 


5973. (Mr. Loch.) You speak of the children coming 


very young into this institution and say that would be | 


very good for them. Have you experience enough 
about special classes to think that admission to an institu- 
tion of this kind might dispense with special classes ?—I 
think so. I think, if an institution were formed for the 
imbeciles and weak-minded, that it should be all in a 


colony and that the special classes might be done away 
with altogether. My impression of the special classes is | 


that the children should’ be under control outside the 
special classes, not only in the special classes. 


5974. They are in boarding-houses ?—Some ; 
most of them are in their own homes. 


5975. With regard to another point, your policy has — 


been to get rid of paid teachers and helpers and to get 
the children and young people to do the work, and in 
that you have reduced the staff ?—Yes. 


5976. Can you say how far you have reduced the staff ? — 


—Take the kitchen: at first I had a cook, kitchen-maid, 
and scullery-maid. I was supposed to have two scullery- 
maids, but I only engaged one, because I had a good 
girl who took the place of that one. 
the cook. 


5977. You have one for three ?—Yes. Then in the > 
laundry I was supposed to have three outside engaged, — 


and one inside. Now I have only one. 
5978. That is one for four ?—Yes. 


5979. And so on, would it be ?—So on, it would be, 
in time. 
it takes time with these young children; as they grow 
older and more experienced they would go on to help 
themselves and the others as well. 


2 


5980. You are quite satisfied, from your experience, 
there and elsewhere, that that is the right policy ?— 
Yes ; I have been surprised myself at the good results 


obtained. \ 


but 


Now, I only have © 


Rochester House has only just commenced ; | 
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EIGHTEENTH DAY. 


Friday, 26th May, 1905 


PRESENT, 


The Right Hon. The Earl of Rapnor (in the Chair). 


W. P. Byryz, Esq., C.B. 

C. E. H. Hosnouss, Esq., M.P. 
Freperick Neepuam, Esq., M.D. 

H. D. Greene, Esq., K.C., M.P. 

CO, E. H. Caapwyck-H#ALey, Esq., K.C. 
The Rev. H. N. BURDEN. 


W. H. Dickinson, Esq. 
C. S. Loon, Esq., D.C.L. 
Mrs. PINSENT. . 
H. B. Donxry, Esq., M.D- 
J. C. Duntop, 2sq., M.D, 


Hartiey B. N. Moruersore, Esq., M.A., LL.M. (Secretary). 
H. A. H. Jay, Esq., M.A., LL.B. (Assistant Secretary). 


Sir Jamz} Cricuton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., called ; and Examined. 


5981. (Chairman.) Would you mind giving us your 
qualifications so that we may have them on our notes ?— 
T am a Doctor of Medicine, Doctor of Laws, Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and Lord Chancellor’s Visitor in Lunacy, 


5982. Perhaps you will be kind enough to describe to 
us the duties of the office of Lord Chancellor’s Visitor ?— 
To visit all lunatics so found by inquisition, and also any 
other lunatics whom I may be directed to visit by the 
Lord Chancellor or by one of the Lords Justices or 


Masters in Lunacy, 


5983. You have been so good as to send us a statement of 
your evidence. May we take that statement and put it on 
our notes ?—It is quite at your service. I am afraid it 
is discursive and fragmentary; but it has been written 
in haste and with some difficulty at Mr. Mothersole’s 
request. 


Sir James. Cricuton-Browne, M.D., L.L.D., F.B.S., 
Lorp CHANCELLOR’S VISITOR IN LUNACY. 


During my whole professional life I have given some 
attention to the condition and care of the idiotic and 
feeble-minded. I was one of the original committee 
formed to establish the Larbert Institutton in Scotland 
some forty years ago. In the several asylums in which I 
have held office I have had idiots and imbeciles under my 
supervision, either distributed amongst the other insane 
inmates, or collected in special wards. As Lord Chancel- 
lor’s Visitor, I have now under observation a number of 
persons suffering from mental defect belonging to the 
affluent and well-to-do classes. 


The terms of reference to the Commission which I have 
read seem to me to exclude what is really to my thinking 
the pressing question in connection with idiocy and feeble- 
mindedness, and that is their etiology ; unless indeed the 
words, ‘‘ to report as to other measures which should be 
adopted in the matter,” ?.¢., “ insufficient provision for the 
care, training and control of idiots, epileptics, imbecile, 
feeble-minded or defective persons,” may be taken as em- 
bracing measures calculated to reduce the number of these 
classes of persons and so to restrict. the extent of the pro- 
vision which it is necessary to make for them, Adequate 
provision for these classes—and by that I mean provision, 
not merely for education and training, but for lifelong super- 
vision and control where necessary—isin itself an etiological 
measure of the first importance, and ought to prevent the 
propagation of the infirmities for which provision has to 
be made ; and there are other causes of these infirmities, 
which can be and ought to be dealt with, with a view to 
the prevention of certain varieties of mental defect which 
are preventible. But these causes require investigation 
as to their nature, incidence, and mode of operation, and 
I do not doubt that it would be of great public advantage 
to have them thoroughly inquired into by a competent 
authority. The roots, from which mental defects spring, 
send up many other pernicious growths, and a complete 
examination of them could not fail to supply information, 
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helpful, not merely in understanding and compensating gip James 


their defects, but in grappling with collateral difficulties 
and evils. 


Crichton- 
Browne, 


It is, of course, most desirable that our social rubbish ¥.D., Lad 


should be swept up and garnered and utilized as far 


as possible, but it is still more desirable that as far as 26 


possible its production should be curtailed and put a 
stop to. 

The heap of social rubbish—and I use the word rubbish 
in no contemptuous sense, but as meaning spoilt and 
broken-down material—the heap of social rubbish corres- 
ponding with mental defect is huge, deplorable, and very 
burdensome, and is not diminishing in bulk, nay, it is 
increasing in bulk, although whether it is doing so out 
of proportion to the mass of sound material around is. 
open to question. 

As to the amount of mental defect in the country’ 
the Commission will have, from other sources, more accur- 
ate information than it is possible for me to give them, 
if indeed anything like accurate information on the 
subject is attainable. I have access only to the 
usual sources of information. From the census return 
for 1901 I learn that 132,654 persons were enumerated 
as insane. If I subtract from that number the number 
of lunatics, idiots, and persons of unsound mind reported 
by the Commissioners in Lunacy in 1901 in public and 
private asylums, idiot establishments, workhouses, or 
living with relatives or others, 107,944, I find there were: 
24,710 insane persons not certified as insane or feeble-. 
minded, the very large majority, nearly the whole, of: 
whom, I should suppose to be feeble-minded. Of the 
patients under the cognizance of the Commissioners in 


Lunacy in 1901, 1,866 were in idiot establisament- while: - 


I calculate that at least 5 per cent. of the patients in 
county and borough asylums, registered hospitals, and- 
licensed houses, were labouring under. congenital mentak 
defect. Of the yearly average of admissions to. these 
establishments in the four years 1899-1902, numbering 
20,427, 1,115 were thus classified, which is about 5:3 
per cent. That would give us, in these establishments 
in 1901, 5,700 idiots and mentally defective persons. Of 
the insane in workhouses, Metropolitan district asylums,, 
or residing with relatives or others, numbering in 1901 
upwards of 23,000, not fewer than 25 per cent. must: 
suffer from mental defect, so that we may gather from, 
the official returns that there are in round .numbers: 
about 40,000 persons labouring under recognised con- 
genital or infantile mental deficiency, of, whom about 
15,000 are so certified. 

But that gives a very inadequate idea of the amount 
of: mental defect in the country. The change made in 
the Occupiers’ Schedule of the census of 1901, about 
which Dr. Tatham was good enough to consult me, 
substituting the word ‘“feeble-minded”® for “ idiot,” 
has, no doubt, led to greater accuracy in the returns. 
Parents who were loath to brand their off-spring as 
idiots have consented to designate them ‘‘ feeble-minded,’? 
but even the milder term is generally regarded as offensive: 
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and as attaching a stigma likely to be injurious through 
out life. I am satisfied that great numbers of parents 
with children labouring under mental defect of a pro- 
nounced degree have ignored it in making the census 
return. Many parents of the humbler class do not 
understand what ‘“ feeble-mindedness” really means, 
and regard it as synonymous with downright idiocy. 
I question whether any of the children of the class now 
dealt with in the special schools for the feeble-minded 
in our large towns were returned in the census as such. 
The fact that they were attending school would be 
regarded by parents as proof-positive that they were 
not feeble-minded. I do not know that it is at present 
possible to estimate the number of mentally defective 
children attending elementary schools with any approach 
to accuracy, as feeble-mindedness is a condition with very 
hazy boundaries both above and below, and with diverse 
interpretations ; but my impression is that there is at 
least 1 per cent. of these children for whom special in- 
struction of one kind or another is needful. And of 
these children requiring special instruction, 60,000 in 
number, a certain proportion are mentally defective 
to such a degree as to make it impossible for them, even 
in the most favourable circumstances, ever to reach a 
normal or self-supporting mental standard. Miss Dendy 
and Dr. Ashby found amongst 39,600 board school 
children in Manchester, 494 needing special instruction, 
of whom again 141 were hopelessly defective, while the 
rest were described as dull and backward. That gives 
1°3 per cent. requiring special instruction and ‘37 per 
cent. irremediably feeble-minded. The same observers 
found amongst 3,000 children attending denominational 
and undenominational schools in an area near Manchester, 
including however one school for waifs and strays, 150 
children whom they listed as weak-minded, which gives 
5 per cent. The school attendance officers of the City 
of York reported 55 in 5,000 children labouring under 
serious mental defect, which is 1:1 per cent. A recent 
carefully-conducted medical inspection of 1,056 school 
children in Dundee has shown that of the boys 50 or 
10:78 were mentally dull, and 3 or -65 per cent. mentally 
defective; while of the girls 37, or 8°20 per cent. were 
mentally dull and 6 or 1°33 mentally defective. In an 
industrial school containing 101 boys which I recently 
visited I found two boys with obvious mental defect, 
eight dull and backward, and one epileptic. The pro- 
portion of dull and defective children to the total number 
attending school varies in different districts, and is 
always higher in those that are poverty-stricken than 
in those that are well-to-do. The.number of mentally 
defective children must be very great. Dr. Kerr has 
reported that there are 5,549 in London or °64 per cent. 
of school children on the roll, 884,003; and that return 
is not exhaustive as it does not include the children 
who are excused from school attendance on account of 
mental defect. As I have said, I am inclined to put the 
number of mentally defective children for whom special 
instruction is required, at about 6 per cent., and that 
would give us, at school ages from five to fourteen, nearly 
68,000 to provide for. 

Among the classes of the idiotic and feeble-minded 
already mentioned, are included epileptic, idiotic and 
imbecile children, certified and uncertified, and epileptic 
children requiring special instruction; but beyond those 
classes there are epileptic children, practically sane and 
sound-minded, for a certain proportion of whom special 
provision is needed, because their disease excludes them 
from ordinary employment, or exposes them to danger. 
The number of these it is difficult to compute. It has 
been estimated that the number of epileptic children is 1 
per thousand. Dr. Warner found 110 in 100,000 children 
whom he examined That would give us, at school ages, 
6,700. Dr. Shuttleworth has said that of the epileptic 
children in London examined by him, about 20 per cent. 
were able to undergo the ordinary school curriculum. 
Of these a few would be able to carve their own way 
through life, for some epileptics display marked ability. 
A larger number would be able to get along with the aid 
of relatives and friends, and a still larger number would 
break down when the age for self-support was reached 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining suitable and safe 
employment. It is for the latter class of epileptics that 
epileptic colonies such as that at CHalfont, and the Maghull 
Home, offer such advantages. In such retreats they are 
sheltered from risks, and are practically apprenticed to 
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some trade, which will enable them to contribute to 
their own support. It is inexpedient to send such children 
to special schools for the dull and backward. Their 
wits are quite on the alert, and they would be hurt and 
deteriorated by their association with dullards. 
Industrial training is what they require. 


Mentally defective children are, of course, of various 
grades of deficiency. There is a hopeless ineducable 
group that is qualifying for the imbecile or insane asylim. 
There is an intermediate group, partially educable, 
especially on industrial lines. And there is the backward 
group, educable by skilled teaching very near'y, if not 
quite, up to the normal level. It is in the latter group 
that vicious and immoral tendencies, connected wit1 
morbid or degraded impulses, appetites, and instincts, 
more especially manifest themselves. 


But besides the children recognisably suffering from 
mental defect in our schools, there are others, who. while 
bright and vivacious, are on the way to feeble-mindedness, 
and who are peculiarly deserving of attention. I allude 
to neurotic children, who acquit themselves well in their 
classes, learn with. ease, and are regarded as clever, and 
perhaps slightly eccentric or excitable, and go on very 


well until adolescence is reached, when mental develop- 


ment is suddenly arrested, and the transition from the 
boyish or girlish outlook on life to that of the mature man 
or woman does not take place. They remain children of 
a larger growth, and are simple-minded when compared 
with men and women of average mental calibre, or, while 
evolving the knowing and observing faculties to normal 
proportions, they remain deficient in prescience, in the 
family and social feelings, and in inhibitory power, and so 
give way to vicious indulgence. Apart from adolescent 
insanity, mania, melancholia, delusional 
dementia precox, as it is called—there sometimes occurs 
at puberty, in children of unstable nervous constitutions, a 
stasis in brain-growth, which means imbecility, more or 
less pronounced, marked often by some particular gift or 
aptitude, or by criminal propensities. 


No definite opinion can be expressed as to whether the 


number of idiots, imbeciles, epileptics, feeble-minded, and - 
defective persons is increasing out of proportion to the ~ 


population. In the census and statistical tables of the 


Commissioners in Lunacy, they are not distinguished from — 


lunatics in such a manner as to enable any judgment to be 
formed. The number of inmates in idiot establishments 
has remained practically stationary for the last ten years, 
but that has depended more on the accommodation 
they have to offer than on the need of their assistance. 
The number of patients, however, suffering from congenital 
or infantile mental deficiency admitted into asylums of 
all classes shows a considerable increase. It was 1,312 in 
1902 as against an average of 1,115 for the previous tour 
years. The census return relating to the insane and 


feeble-minded, shows an enormous increase in the number | 


so classified under fifteen years of age, and almost all the 


cases included under this heading are cases of mental — 


defect. The increase per cent. of the Insanity Rate in the 
intercensal period 1891-1901, was 23-58 against a decrease 
of 12-39 in the previous intercensal period 1881-91, but this 


must be mainly, if not altogether, attributed to the change — 


in the form of census inquiry to which I have already 
alluded, and to the consequent diminished reluctance 
of parents to acknowledge mental feebleness in their 
children. 


A consideration of the causes of mental defects might — 


lead us to infer that they are a diminishing quantity, for 
they are undoubtedly of more frequent occurrence where 
there is a low standard of health dependent on poverty 
and insanitary conditions. In York it was ascertained 
that there were of the mentally defective 2-8 per thousand 
in the poorest area of the city, and only 1-3 per thousand 
in the more affluent area. In Dundee it was observed 
that cases of mental dullness and defects were twice as 
numerous in schools drawing their pupils from districts 
of the town where the home conditions are unfavourable 
as in districts in which the houses are well constructed 
and supplied with modern conveniences. It might be 
thought that sanitary improvements, subsoil, drainage, 
better housing, ventilation, water supply, etc., would 
have reduced the prevalence of mental defects just as 
they have that of tuberculosis in so notable a manner, 


states or 
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put mental defects have a much more complex causation 
than tuberculosis, and while some of their causes have 
retreated, others, and perhaps more potent ones, 
have advanced. 

We have reason to believe that 30 per cent. of the 
population are still living in poverty, and are ill-housed, 
jll-clothed and underfed, so that the insanitary conditions 
conducive to mental deterioration are still abundant. 
But mental deterioration may originate in conditions 
the very opposite of those referred to. The late Professor 
Laycock, of Edinburgh University, used to divide 
idiots into two classes: poverty idiots and luxury idiots; 
the former characterised by physical deformity, mis- 
shapen heads, coarse flattened features, heavy under jaw, 
‘and general conformation approaching cretinism, the 
latter by refined and delicate configuration, small heads, 
and great prominence of the central region of the face 
and retreating chins. The luxury idiots, whom he 
traced to indolence and self-indulgence through many 

enerations with breeding in and in, he _ called 
also spoon-bill idiots, and used to point out that 
they are of the type represented in Punch as aristo- 
eratic noodles. There is less breeding in and in amongst 

a upper classes than there used to be, but I do not 

doubt that exemption for a number of generations 
from any participation in the struggle for existence, 
with high feeding and effeminacy, does tend to induce 
‘mental weakness of a special type. Amongst the 
aristocracy in England, 4 per cent. of all marriages are 
between first cousins ; in London generally the proportion 
of such marriages is only 14 per cent. 

_ The causes of idiocy and mental defect: are enumerated 
in the text books, and I need not recapitulate them or 
do more than make a passing comment on cne or two of 
them, and draw attention to others, about which the 
text books are silent. They operate either during em- 
bryonic and intra-uterine life or before puberty. 
Of all causes heredity is entitled to primary considera- 
tion. In a large number of cases, idiocy and mental 
“detect are but the expression of a family taint. Insanity 
Se a parent becomes idiocy in a child, eccentricity in one 
ee eticn deepens into imbecility in the next. And 
mental defect is in itself transmissible in a high degree, 
cad hence the social obligation to prohibit the propaga- 
tion of their kind by the weak-minded. My father, when 
Commissioner in Lunacy in Scotland, procured and pub- 
ished in the Journal of Mental Science,a photograph of a 
group of seven congenital imbeciles, brothers and sisters, 
whom he found in a Scotch asylum. They were the 
children of parents who were cousins and were slightly 
veak-minded, although able to earn their living ; and they 
lad a brother not in the asylum, but imbecile also. These 
niserable beings must have cost the parish to which 
they belonged nearly £200 per annum for a long series of 
years. I have frequently had under my professional 
are or official visitation, two and three idiotic or feeble- 
ninded brothers and sisters, and in these cases, wherever 
ormation was obtainable, I have traced hereditary 
disposition. JI have had under my care, at the same 
e, a mother and a daughter weak-minded, and a 
her and a son in the same condition. Mental defect, 
ich is dependent on structural change is more 
nsmissible than insanity, which may be due to func- 
nal derangement. A considerable proportion of the 
sey and feeble-mindedness with which we are now 
ted is traceable to weak-minded parentage. There 
numbers of feeble-minded girls, wholly unfitted to 
ome mothers, who return to the workhouse year after 
to bear children, many of whom happily die, but 
ne of whom survive to recruit our idiot establishments, 
to repeat their mother’s performances. In one work- 
€itis reported that in three years as many as sixteen 
en of weak intellect were delivered of illegitimate 
en, and I would venture to suggest to the Com- 
on that it would be interesting and instructive to 
ure from the lying-in wards of all our workhouses, 
eturn of all the number of feeble-minded women who 
ve been brought to bed in them during the last five 
TS. 

The Royal Lunacy Commission for Scotland whose 
Teport was published in 1857, ascertained that the 
mber of idiotic women who had borne children and 
whose mental defect was frequently manifested in their 
‘“Slispring was no less than 126, and the return was known 
to be incomplete. Among the paupers in the parish of 
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Renton was a fatuous woman with two fatuous children. 
In one parish in Caithness five imbecile women had become 
mothers. The largest number of children anywhere 
returned to a fatuous woman was five. The facts brought 
to the knowledge of the Commissioners seemed of such 
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grave import that they then (that is forty-eight years ago) 9 May 1905. 


recommended that in the interests of public morality 
and civil policy all fatuous females should be restricted 
in their liberty, and be gathered together in poor-houses. 

Dr. Howe in his work on the Causes of Idiotcy said 
there were two or three towns in the State of Massachu- 
setts in which there were families of idiots. 

Some male idiots are agamous, and without sexual 
desire, and many female idiots are sterile; but imbecile 
women seem to breed freely, and with all but the certainty 
of transmitting their own defect. An imbecile woman 
may bear a child of normal mental capacity, for in her 
offspring—as in that of other women—there is constant 
variation upwards or downwards, but the enormously 
preponderating tendency in her is to variation down- 
wards, and by artificial selection it would be possible to 
produce an imbecile race, just as Graham Bell has shown 
that a race of deaf mutes might be produced, only that 
the imbecile race would, fortunately, rapidly die out. 

As to the part actually played by the hereditary trans- 
mission of mental defect, statistics seem to’ show that 
this exists in about 5 per cent. of actual idiots and im- 
beciles, and of course it is to be remembered that idiots 
and imbeciles do not marry, but we have no evidence of: 
the influence of heredity in connection with minor mental 
defects. Insanity bulks much more largely as an here- 
ditary cause of mental defect than does mental defect 
itself, and is probably to be traced in about 20 per cent. 
of the feeble-minded. And other nervous diseases are 
highly instrumental in the production of mental defect, 
more especially, I should say, epilepsy and neuroticism, 
if that may be called a disease. Mental defect may be but 
the wreckage of the nerve storms of one generation left 
on the shores of the next. Neuroticism, or the neurotic 
constitution, with all its multiform manifestations is, it 
seems to me, especially dangerous. Epileptics do not 
marry each other, but neurotic persons constantly do, 
and indeed neurotics appear to be specially attracted to 
each other, and their union means re duplication of their 
morbid traits. Thus, in the family of a man of genius an 
idiot appears. I am acquainted with two highly neurotic 
persons who married, and their family is thus accounted 
for :—One idiot, one dipsomaniac, one son of great ability 
running in esthetic grooves, one epileptic daughter, one 
hysterical daughter ending in a change of faith and retreat 
into a religious house. Nerve degeneration has, when trans- 
mitted from one generation to another, many allotropic 
forms, and one of the commonest of these is mental defect. 

It is in the fusion and concentration of neurotic ten- 
dencies that lies the danger of consanguine marriages in 
relation to mental defects. I made an elaborate inquiry 
on this point a number of years ago for Mr. George Dar- 
win, and the conclusion I arrived at was that the con- 
sanguinity in itself is not a source of danger, and that 
the slight excess in the number of cases of mental disease 
or defect amongst the offspring of the marriages of cousins 
as compared with the number in the offspring of the 
marriages of persons who are not relations, is accounted 
for by the higher degree in which cousins share the same 
pathological tendencies as compared with persons who 
are not related. There is more likelihood of a strong 
resemblance or parallelism in diathesis as well as in the 
structure and growth of the different organs in two near 
relations than in two strangers, and it is easy to under- 
stand how when there is any inherent weakness in one 
organ, a marriage with a blood relation may be hazardous 
to offspring. Healthy cousins of a healthy stock may 
marry with impunity. Neurotic cousins should studiously 
avoid each other. 

It has been alleged that tuberculosis in parents is apt 
to induce mental defect in their offspring, but as the 
tubercle-bacillus does not pass from mother to child, 
or does so only on the rarest occasions, it must be by the 
effect of the tuberculous disease in the mother upon the 
general nutrition of the fostus that any adverse influence 
on its nervous development is exerted. The true con- 
nection between tuberculosis and mental defect is to be 
found in the fact that they are both apt to fasten on a 
particular kind of human soil, weakly and little resistant 
to mortific agents. Many consumptives, and most 
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idiots, are of what used to be called the scrofulous con- 
stitution. Tuberculosis is the bane of the weak-minded, 
just’as it is of monkeys in captivity, tut it is not a cause 
or necessary concomitant of their mental defect, but. an 
implantation upon ‘their debilitated bodies, fostered ‘by 
their personal habits, and by the mode of life that their 
condition involves. But it is still much: more common 
amongst them than it need be, and better arrangements 


for the separation of the diseased from the healthy than 


at present exist in establishments for their reception are 
desirable. Tubercular meningitis in infancy not ending 
in death, may entail idiocy. 

The condition of the mother during uterogestation 
powerfully affects the nutrition of the foetus and the start 
in life of the child, and it seems probable that serious 
diseases, at*that period, not causing abortion, may retard 
cerebral development. I rememler seemg in Edinburgh 
an idiot whose mother, during her pregnancy of it, had 
had an attack of Asiatic cholera; her children, born both 
before and after this idiot, were perfectly healthy. As 
to the effects of the mental and emotional states of the 
mother during pregnancy on the mental history of her 
child we have no trustworthy evidence, but the subject 
is well worthy of investigation. Still less do we know 
of the influence on that of the mental state of the father 
at the period of conception. Langdon Down tried to 
show that men during periods of strain and overwork 
have idiotic children, and at other times healthy children. 
It may be so, tut the proof is insufficient, as is also the 
proof of the other allegations that idiots are more: fre+ 
quently begotten by fathers of advanced age than by 
those in full maturity, and are often the offspring of 
parents with a great age disparity. 

Syphilis is, I have no doubt, a much more prolific cause 
of mental defect than is usually supposed. Only 2) per 
cent. of the cases in idiot establishments have been traced 
to it, but it is a cause that is very difficult to ferret out, 
and, T am satisfied that all kinds of mental defect; from 
absolute idiocyto slight moral imbecility, may result 
from it. . Increased facilities for the treatment of syphilis 
in large towns would be beneficial. 

The effects of alcohol in the production of mental 
defect have, J think, on the other hand, been exaggerated. 
The evil effects of alcohol in so many different directions 
are so grievous and conspicuous that one hesitates to say 


anything in palliation of it, but Ido not believe that 


anything like 38 per cent. of idiocy, as has been stated, 
is attributable to intemperance of ancestors. The in- 


temperance of the parent and the idiocy of the child have- 


often one common cause, progressive cerebral degenera- 
tion. 
the production of idiocy, it has often been co-operating 
with other accessory eauses. 
causation of more than 15 per cent. of cases of idiocy and 
feeble-mindedness has alcohol taken any part. Itcannot be 
allowed to usurp the place of other causes, The allegation 
that a single act of drunkenness at the time of conception 
may result in the idiocy of the child is indicative of physio- 
logical ignorance, for the ovum and spermatazoon are 
not formed at that moment, but previously. I have not 
come across any instance of the drug habit as a cause of 
feeble-mindedness, J. have known a confirmed opium 
eater to have a: large,: healthy, right-minded family, 
but the children of the morphinomaniac.are, tor the most 
part, highly-strung, excitable, erratic, but inclined to 
intellectual brilliancy. Of course, the morphinomaniac 
is morbid to start with. 

One cause productive of idiocy or feeble-mindedness, 
operating during uterogestation and deserving of careful 
attention at this time, is attempts: to procure abortion, 
Where that is instrumentally attempted without success, 
injury may be done to the head of the foetus, and where 
drugs are used, these may disastrously. interfere with its 
nutrition and growth. Dr. Arthur Hall of Sheffield has 
lately described. the lamentable, even fatal, effects on the 
woman, of one drug—I need not name. it—now largely 
resorted to with this okject, which is.easily accessible, 
and forms a constituent of some favourite patent. pills. 
This drug, when it fails as an abortifacient, must have 
a most injurious and poisonous effect on the nervous 
system of the child, and ma well be responsible 
for idiocy or mental defect. “These attempts at abortion, 
and also the practices employed to prevent pregnancy 
with a view to the restriction of the family, are said by all 
the physicians who gave evidence kefore the New South 


‘heads of infants may be subjected to great pressure, 


Even where intemperance is clearly a factor in: 


Tudaunok dvdthvedthatiecene Babies fed on them may look plump, but they are pa 
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Wales Commission to have a detrimental effect on the 
nervous system of the woman, producing hysteria, — 
neurasthenia, and mental disturbance, and thus acting — 
unfavourably on the health of any children who may be — 
subsequently born. ia 
The causes of idiocy and feetle-mindedness operating i" 
at the time of birth are pressure on the head from pro- 
longed labour or pelvic deformity, and instrumental 
injury to the head. The difficulty of parturition pro-— 
bably increases as civilisation advances. Male children are ~ 
more frequently injured during birth than those of the 
other sex, owing to the larger size of the cranium, and 
male idiots are more numerous than female ones. The 













































without interference with brain growth or intelligence — 
if that be gradually applied. Extreme ‘distortion of the 
skull was procured by the Choctaws Caribs and other 
American Indian tribes by the application of sand-hags — 
to the infant’s head, and the flat heads thus manufac- — 
tured were the leading people in the tribe. But sudden — 
or violent compression of the head in infancy may se a 
up permanent mischief, and the forceps have been re- 
sponsible for no little mental weakness. I have seen 
two unmistakable cases in which idiocy was due solely — 
to crushing of the head by the forceps; and many mental — 
defects short of idiocy may be thus accounted for. Sir 
William Sinclair, of Manchester, has recently deprecated — 
the too free use of the forceps which he thinks now 
prevails, and pointed out the attending risks, 

The causes of idiocy and feeble-mindedness operating — 
after birth are numerous and complex. At every step of 
the child’s life it is exposed to risks threateningits mental 
integrity. In respect of idiocy and imbecility, however, — 
it appears that ante-natal causes must be credited with — 
two-thirds of them, and post-natal causes with one-third 
only. Innate tendencies may remain latent until some 
particular stage of evolution has been reached, and the — 
check to cerebral development that comes only at puberty ra 
may be of ancestral origin, and truly congenital. But ~ 
the slighter forms of mental defect are probably, in much — 
larger proportion, of post-natal origin. They depend — 
on less profound changes in the brain, changes that ~ 
may be induced by abusive functional activity. I feel 
certain that a large amount of mental defect is due to 
insufficient and improper feeding in infancy and child- 
hood. Breast nursing has gone out of fashion and various 
kinds of condensed milks and proprietary foods are sub- 
stituted for the natural nutriment of the infant. Many 
of these are deficient in fat and too rich in carbohydrate, 
and of low nutritive value. Immense harm is done in the’ 
infant world by the indiscriminate use of such foods. 


and flabby and often suffer from rickets. They are 
really partially starved, and partial starvation, at a ti ' 
when the brain is growing rapidly, may and often does, 
dwarf it more or less. Infants thus fed become peevish, 
lethargic, and dull, and mental defect is no doubt some- ~ 
times thus induced. But not only are infants semi-— 
starved on foods deficient in nutritive value, but they ‘ 
have given to them by ignorant mothers or nurses all 
kinds of articles of diet which they cannot digest, or 
which are contaminated, and by which intestinal irritation 
is set up, and intestinal irritation in infants with an: 
tendency to nervous instability brings on convulsio 
which again retard cerebral development, and may en 
in idiocy. It has been shown that the death-rate from 
eclampsia rises steadily with that from infantile diarrhoea, © 
The greatest mortality from convulsions is during the 
first six montlis of life, before the teeth have cut through | 
the gums, and convulsions formerly ascribed to teethi 
are now known to be largely due to bad feeding causit 
enterocolitis. In Gower’s cases of epilepsy, 1,450 
number, 180, or about 14 per cent., began in the firstt 
years of life. Of Osler’s American cases, 460 in numb 
as many as 40 per cent. began in the first three years, ant 
20 per cent. in the first year. ui 
Infantile convulsions thus often merge into epilepsy, 
which again in a large proportion of cases causes mental 
disorder or enfeeblement, and even when they do not do 
so, but are arrested, they may blunt the fine edge 01 
talent and permanently weaken the mind. ‘a 
Semi-starvation in children, as well as in infants, is 
responsible no doubt for a considerable amount of feebie- 
mindedness. All. through childhood the brain is expanding — 
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and elaborating its structure and extending its activities, 

apd requires to be well nourished, and deprivation’ of 
nourishment at this period may do it lasting damage. 
To impose tasks on the under-nourished brain is to add 
to the evil. It is to be hoped that the feeding of half- 
starved school-children which is now to be undertaken 
will in time reduce the amount of feeble-mindedness 
with which we have to contend. 

But at any period of early life long-continued inanition 
may do indelible injury to the growing brain. I have 
grounds for believing that while our prison dietary was 
inadequate, mental, not less than bodily, trouble “was 
thus occasionally induced in young’ prisoners. 

Febrile diseases in infancy and childhood,: measles, 
searlatina, typhoid fever, smallpox and’ whooping cough, 


are responsible for ‘a certain number of cases’ of mental - 


defect, and so is fright, cruel usage, and educational -over- 
pressure. 
_~ Provision for Idiots. and Imbeciles. 


“> The provision for- idiots at present existing seems to 
*me to be of the right kind, although capable of improve- 
ment ‘in certain directions, and im need of extension :— 
4) (1)e Idiots’and imbeciles of the: affluent class whom it 
59s not advisable to ‘retain in their own:homes can. be 
“aecommodated in private. schools or in. public. idiot 
establishments, in “which: their education and. training 
“are carefully attended to, in accordance: with their in- 
‘dividual requirements, and “in which they are maintained 
/im’ a’ manner ‘proportionate: to their. means. Should 
“this acedmimodation for this class prove unequal. to. the 
‘demand for it; additions willebe: made to the idiot, estab- 
*lishments,’or additional private schools. will. be opened 
* without legislative-interference. ~A few. idiots, and im- 
“Pecilés' of this“class*are* boarded -with medical men or 
“others, in the country, and are‘favourably situated. They 
“are under inspection. 
(2) Idiots and imbeciles of small means are received at 
* very moderate rates of board into the idiot establish- 
“ments (six in number) of the population of which » they 
_* form ‘the ‘bulk, and in ‘which their‘condition, education, 
‘and traihing are satisfactory. The duration of their 
“residence in these establishments is not, I believe, limited, 
‘as long as the payments are regularly made, so that they 
“may remain in them and under proper control for life. 
A certain number of idiots or imbeciles of small means 
are received, ata charge of about a guinea a week, into 
county or borough asylums having a special idiot de- 
“partment or a department for private patients. The 
accommodation for this class is, I believe, sufficient, and 
“qill be automatically increased should need be. 

(3) Idiots and imbeciles of the poor class, but not paupers 
are also provided for, to some extent, in the idiot estab- 
lishments, each of which receives a number of free cases, 

elected by subscribers. These cases are elected for a 
term of five or seven years, which may be extended 
for a like term, or year by year, at the discretion of the 
Committee, but no provision is made in any of them, 
except one, for life cases. The exception is the Eastern 
Counties Asylum at Colchester, in which there are ten 
elected life cases. The result is that idiots, who have 
been educated and trained in these establishments up to 
a certain point. are sent home almost as helpless as when 
“they left it, and being incapable of contributing to their 
own support, become pauperised and find their way into 
the county or borough asylum or the workhouse, or if 
_kept at home, become a nuisance in their locality, having 
“sometimes been educated up to the mischievous level. 
“There is always keen competition for the admission to 
these establishments on the free list, and the candidates 
“are, to some extent, selected, those being chosen who are 
‘Teast objectionable in their habits and most educable. 
The limited term of residence in these establishments 


was fixed when they were regarded as schools, and when ~ 


higher hopes of the education of the idiot were entertained 
- than are now possible. Now that they are regarded more 
in the light of homes, it would be a boon if the number of 
life cases could be largely increased. 
(4) Idiots and imbeciles of the pauper class are variously 
‘distributed. ‘There is a large number residing with 
relatives or others and in receipt of relief. These have 
practically no education or training, except in household 
drudgery, and are frequently not under proper control. 
There is a large number in the workhouse, and they are 
practically without education or training. There is 


a large number in county and borough asylums, 
certified as lunatics, either in separate buildings or 
special wards, or scattered through the ordinary wards, 
such of them as are capable of profiting by it, having some 
education or industrial training. There are a large 
number in the Metropolitan district asylums, at only 
one of which, however, namely, Darenth, iseducation 
or training systematically carried on. 

There are a few, under contract, in one or two of the 
idiot establishments, and these, of course, participate 
in the general education and training given in these 


- establishments. It is for the pauper class of idiots and 


imbeciles that better provision requires to be made, and 
under the. very large powers conferred on the Local 
authority by Seotion 241 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, there 
can be no obstacle to making that provision, save that 
of expense.’ By that section the local authority is em- 
powered to provide separate asylums for idiots or patients 
suffering from any particular class of mental disorder. 

Theoretically it would ‘be best to have all pauper idiots 
and imbeciles gathered into special public asylums for 
the feeble-minded, classified in these, submitted to 
medical treatment for the improvement of their health, 
educated-as far as their abilities allow, taught such trades 
and’ oceupations as may enable them to contribute to 
their own support, and kept under life-long supervision. 
But such a scheme would be enormously costly to carry 
out and would not, perhaps, yield the greatest happiness 
to the greatest number. 

Of idiots and imbeciles living with relatives and others 
and receiving relief, many are harmless, well cared for, 
and the objects of peculiar affection- and solicitude. 
They cause no annoyance to anyone, are more happy 
and contented leading an individual life than they 
would be as units in a multitude, and are, in many in- 
stances, more profitably employed than they would be in 
an asylum, while their maintenance costs much less. 
It would be cruel and impolitic to disturb idiots and 
imbeciles of this character. But there are a certain 
number of pauper idiots and imbeciles residing with 
relatives or others who are neglected, subject to ill-usage, 
employed for begging purposes, or are not under proper 
control. They should be removed to the workhouse, to 
the special idiot departmert of the county or borough 
asylum, or to a training school, according as their con- 
dition and capabilities may indicate. 

As to pauper idiots, and imbeciles in workhouses, 
their presence in these establishments is undesirable 
in every way. ‘There is not a sufficient staff to attend 
to them properly, there is no attempt at education 
or training, their association with the other inmates 
is objectionable, and they interfere with the general 
discipline of the house. In some workhouses, no doubt, 
praiseworthy and successful efforts have been made 
to secure their comfort and well-being, but in others 
their state is deplorable. They should, I think, be 
gradually gathered into special asylums for idiots and 
imbeciles provided by the local authority, either separate, 
or in connection with the county or borough lunatic 
asylum. Where the lunatic asylum is small, a separate 
block of buildings, on the same ground and under the 
same administration as the asylum, would suffice, but 
where the lunatic asylum is large, an entirely distinct 
‘idiot asylum should be provided under an independent 
staff. Such idiot asylums should be of the simplest 
construction—no architectural or decorative adornment 
being permitted—and industrial training should be 
their main feature. Properly organised and managed, 
they might, I think, be conducted at a cost per head 
little in excess of that now incurred in the best work- 
house giving suitable accommodation and treatment to 
their idiot inmates. 

Provision for E pileptics. 

The provision for epileptics in this country is, I think, 
inadequate, and requires extension on certain lines. 
Four classes of epileptics have to be considered :— 
(1) epileptic idiots and imbeciles ; (2) insane epileptics ; 
(3) feeble-minded epileptics ; and (4) sane epileptics :— 

(1) Epileptic imbeciles and idiots are included in idiots 
and imbeciles generally, the epilepsy being either a 
cause or a concomitant of the arrested brain growth. 
Convulsions in infancy are a common cause of idiocy, 
and epilepsy may supervene upon idiocy already existing, 
and due to other causes. where is ne necessity for 
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Sir James difference in the treatment of epileptic idiots and imbe- home, those who had degenerated and become imbecile 

| Crichton- ciles from that of other idiots and imbeciles, except would pass on to idiot establishments, and those of them 

} Browne, that having regard to the dangers attending their seizures who remained epileptic and in @ slight degree weak- 
M. eee » they require vigilant supervision day and night. Idiot minded, but:who had become industrially useful, would 


be drafted into the general epileptic colony. There 
would have to be no restriction to such a number as 
sixty in schools of this character, which should be under 


establishments and asylums are therefore best adapted 
26 May 1905. to their treatment. A few affluent epileptic idiots 





are kept at home, or boarded with medical men and 
are well cared for, but all such should be under regular 
medical supervision, as highly dangerous impulses may 
at any time arise in the course of epilepsy. A large 
number of affluent epileptic idiots and imbeciles are 
in idiot establishments which do not refuse paying patients 
of this class, or in asylums. 

Epileptic idiots and imbeciles of moderate means or 
of the poor or pauper class are, like other idiots and 
imbeciles, in idiot establishments, workhouses, or asylums. 
Some of the idiot establishments nominally refuse epi- 
leptic cases, but as a matter of fact there are epileptic 
cases in all of them. In all the larger asylums, special 
provision is made for epileptics, particularly with a 
view to their supervision by night. 

(2) Insane epileptics are those in whom mental de- 
rangement has been caused by epileptic fits, which may 
have begun either in early or in adult life. The derange- 
ment may be of the nature of mania or melancholia or 
delusional insanity, but it always gravitates towards 
dementia, and may at any stage be marked by violence. 
-A few insane epileptics are retained in their own homes 
under special precautions, or are boarded with medical 
men, but the great majority of insane epileptics, of all 
social gradations, find their way into lunatic asylums. 
The provision made for them is adequate. 

(3) Feeble-minded epileptics are those in whom the 
epilepsy has in some degree retarded brain growth, but 
who cannot be classified as imbeciles. They are all 
children, for feeble-minded adult epileptics are imbeciles 
and must be dealt with as such, and their feeble-minded- 
ness may be due to the direct effect of the epilepsy on the 
nutrition of the brain, or to the interference with educa- 


the control of the education authority. 

(4) Sane Epileptics. It is a remarkable fact that 
epilepsy, which is generally so destructive of mental 
health, may in some cas2s even when of a severe type, 
continue for years without any appreciable mental 
deterioration and even with great intellectual strength and 
activity. Astriking instance of this is given in a recently 
published biography, and I could point to men who have 
for years filled important public positions, and who, to my 
knowledge, were subject to epilepsy. With sane epileptics 
of the affluent and well-to-do classes no interference of any 
kind is necessary, but those of the labouring and poorer 
classes require assistance, because their malady often de- 
prives them of opportunities of earning their livelihood. 
They will not be accepted as apprentices, and employers 
will not take the risk of having them in their service, and 
they cannot be certified as lunatics. They frequently 
take fits in public places, or in positions of jeopardy, and 
are a perpetual danger to themselves and the community. 
They attend as out-patients at hospitals, hang about the 
streets, do odd jobs, pass from one situation to another, 
and live from hand to mouth. It was in sympathy with 
their pitiable lot that charitable persons have founded 
the Maghull Home for Epileptics near Liverpool, the 
Meath Home of Comfort at Godalming, and the Chalfont 
Colony for Epileptics in Bucks, all of which have done 
excellent work. About all of these the Commissioners 
have no doubt full information, and I need only say that 
it is in an extension of the epileptic colony system, — 
it seems to me, that further provision should be made 
for sane epileptics. The London County Council has 
provided a colony for epileptics at Epsom, and so, I 


tion which the epilepsy entails. They are of all shades 
of feeble-mindedness, from slight dulness of intellect 
up to stupidity bordering on imbecility. A certain 
number of cases of apparently unaccountable failure 
of mental power in children previously bright, might, I 
believe, be traced to undetected epilepsy, either nocturnal, 
or of the nature of pettt mal of which the child is uncon- 


believe, have the Chorlton and Manchester Guardians, — 
but these are intended for insane or-imbecile epileptics, — 
and I question whether in the present state of the law any 

local authority would be entitled to provide an asylum 

for sane epileptics, as epilepsy is not in itself a mental - 
disorder, although undoubtedly a large number of those — 
who are called sane epileptics, and are received into 
colonies and homes, do labour under some slight degree of — 
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! scious or does not complain, the feeling being so strange 


and inexplicable, and perhaps connected with bad habits. 
No special provision is made for these feeble-minded 
epileptic children. Those of them belonging to the 
upper and middle classes, whose condition is recognised, 
receive medical treatment and suitable tuition, but I 
have heard of one or two being in public or preparatory 
schools before their real state was understood, and being 
subjected to punishment and forcing, greatly to the 
aggravation of their malady. Of those belonging to the 
poorer classes, some attend elementary schools, of course 
irregularly, without profit to themselves, and greatly 
to the detriment of their fellow-scholars, and some are 
exempted from attendance and remain idle at home. 
Not a few attend the special schools for feeble-minded 
children which have been opened not only in London, 
but in Birmingham, Bristol, Leicester, Nottingham, 
and cther large towns, but beyond all this, special super- 
vision seems to me to be necessary, and I would suggest 
the erection of school blocks for their reception in con- 
nection with these colonies for sane epileptics which will, 
it is to be hoped, be provided in various parts of the 
country. The fecble-minded epileptic children might 
be housed in cottage homes, and attend a central school 
in which physical education and industrial training 
would be given, and in which also medical supervision 
would be bestowed. I would keep these children apart 
from lunatics and free from lunatic taint, because, in a 
certain proportion of them, recovery or great amelioration 
would take place under appropriate treatment. Those 
of them maintained by their parents could not, . f course, 
be removed to these schools without their parent,’ 
consent, but having regard to the great anxiety they 
cause at home, and to the prospect of improYeinent in 
their condition, I believe the great majority of parents 
would readily consent, and agree to contribute to their 
maintenance. The school. training for these feeble 
minded epileptics should “extend till sixteen years of 
age. After that, those who had recovered would return 


mental impairment or perversion. i 

But if powers to create industrial colonies for sane 
epileptics do not exist, they should be conferred on what- 
ever public authority may be charged with making 
provision for the mentally enfeebled. 

Of the number of sane epileptics I can form no estimate. 
The number of deaths returned by the Registrar-General | 
as due to epilepsy is about 3,000, but great numbers of 
epileptics die of other bodily diseases which are certified 
as the cause of death. If the average duration of the life 
of an epileptic was twenty years, the number of deaths — 
recorded by the Registrar-General would mean 60,000 — 
epileptics living at one time, but the actual number must 
be greater than that. I calculate that there must be about — 
10,000 epileptics in asylums and workhouses, etc. 


Provision for Feeble-minded and Defective Persons not 
Certified under the Lunacy Law. 


Feeble-minded persons not certifiable under the Lunacy 
Law may be divided into two classes, the defectives and 
the delinquents, according to the predominance of mental 
weakness or moral infirmity, but the two classes overlap — 
one another, for the defective is often morally weak,and the — 
delinquent is generally mentally infirm. The defective 
is incapab!: of independent rational life; the delinquent — 
is incorr’2ible under correction. 50 

As regards the defectives, men and women are of in- 
finitely varied shades of mental capacity, and this must 
a'ways be gauged in connection with the‘r origin, cireum- 
stances and opportunities. There is no definite standard 
of intelligence, but we have to draw the line somewhere, 
and for practical purposes I would say that a man or 
woman is mentally defective, who cannot stand alone, 
and has a disabling want of understanding, not temporary 
but continuous, and due to some encephalic defect ~ 
structure, nutrition or development. They are Millu 
imbeciles, innocents or simpletons, often without visible 
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bedily signs of mental impairment, but easily diagnosible 
_ by manner, conduct, and conversation. We meet them 
in society and private life, and there propped up, and 
guided, they are comparatively harmless, unless they are 
allowed to marry and pass on their blemish; but low down 
in the social scale they are sources of grave evils. The 
. defect dates from birth or from a very early age, but does 
not consist in a mere fixing of the brain and mind at one 
particular point in evolution, for there is always not only 
weakness but aberration of mental function. Any 
attempt at education brings out the defect. The parents 
may have suspected it but shut their eyes to it, or put it 
down to obstinacy, or superior ability, which is popularly 
supposed to be tardy in growth, but the schoolmaster 
very soon discovers it. ‘Lhe child is slow of apprehension 
and acquisition, cannot fix its attention or retain what it 
is taught. A hundred repetitions are necessary to impress 
on it what an ordinary child would pick up at once, and 
then even, the knowledge soon slips away. It may have 
some one little aptitude or gift, but it is with the utmost 
difficulty it is taught to read or write. Sums are beyond 
it. It drawls, stammers or articulates badly, twitches, 
trembles, or has odd tricks. In everything it lags behind 
children of its age, and is obviously a mental cripple. 

There are great numbers of these children in elementary 
schools. In London Dr. Kerr reports 5,549 of them, or 
0-64 per cent. of the children on the rol!. There is probably 
even a larger proportion in Poor Law Reformatory 
ana Industrial schools. 

The only provision yet made for these defective 
children is in special schools for defectives, which have 
been established in several large towns, and in the Home 
at Rochester House, Ealing, where improvable defectives 
are received, educated, and trained. Dr. Shuttle- 
worth has stated that there are in England and Wales 
50,000 children of the elementary school class who stand 
in need of special training and instruction. Educa- 
tional efforts are wasted on such children in ordinary 
schools. Crowded in the lower standards they hamper 
and keep back the healthy children and themselves 
make little or no progress. If the best is to be made 
of them and they are to be prevented from sinking down 
into imbecility, special schools easily accessible must be 
provided for them. Such schools should be organised 
with smaller classes and greater elasticity, allowing 
close attention to individual development by hand and 
eye, with a very simple and specialised curriculum, 
with extra feeding, abundant play and learning, by 
doing and saying rather than by reading and writing. 
Transfers to these schools from the ordinary schools 
should be on the order of an examining medical offcer, 
acting on reports from the teacher and school inspector. 

But, besides the special day schools, one would be 
glad to see many Rochester House homes where systema- 

' tic training might be carried out in the case of improvable 
defectives, and, beyond that again, custcdial ‘ndustrial 
Colonies, to which might be transferred, after the age of 
sixteen, either from the homes or special schools, defec- 


~ *ives who were without homes of their own in which ade- 


quate care and supervision could be given, who had mani- 
ested vicious propensities, or who were peculiarly weak 
and facile; to be detained there, under conditions of hap. 
piress and usefulness for the rest of their lives or until a 
private home affording safe custody could be guaranteed. 
it is these mental defectives who are constantly re- 
cruiting our armies of loafers, tramps, paupers, drunkards, 
prostitutes, criminals, and who keep up the miserable 
breed. They are highly dangerous and _ destructive. 
I have known of four atrocious murders committed by 
lads, who were slightly mentally defective, all of the upper 
ranks, acting under suggestion, imitation and animal 
instincts, and I have no doubt Broadmoor could give 
a long list of such cases, to say nothing of the cases that 
have ended on the scaffold. Captain Godfrey Armitage, 
when Governor of the West Riding House of Correction, 
tcld me—and he was confirmed by the medical officer— 
that one-third cf the prisoners who passed under his 
observation there were in some Way mentally defective. 

T regard it as of the greatest importance that women 
of clearly defective intellect should be confined to these 
industrial colonies till forty-five years of age at any rate. 

Boys and girls for whom segregation in industrial 
colonies was desirable would be selected by the school 
medical officer, acting on written reports from the school 
teachers, and brought before the County Court Judge or 
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a specially appointed magistrate at the Children’s Court. 
The County Court Judge, or specially appointed Magis- 
trate, having personally satisfied himself of the existence 
of the mental defect, would appoint a public official 
guardian of the child with full parental powers until super- 
seded, and the order of this official guardian would be 
the authority for detention in the home or colony. This 
would be necessary, for these feeble-minded children, 
not being the subjects of such a degree of unsouadness 
as would render them certifiable in the present state of 
the law, could not otherwise be detained against their 
will, even although they were not of sufficient mental 
calibre to take proper care of themselves. 

Delinquents would, I think, be reduced in number in 
time by the treatment of defectives in the manner I 
have indicated. I confess I do not see how control is to 
be obtained over so-called moral imbeciles, however 
vicious or detrimental they may be until they have 
committed some breach of the law. Profligacy may 
be due to vice or disease, but by itself it cannot be made 
a ground for incarceration in an asylum, andeven wien 
some breach of the law had been committed there might 
be an outcry against interference with the liberty even 
of a bad and debased subject. Only in very marked 
cases—where the crime was of a unique character—the 
repeated stealing, for instance, of one article or class of 
articles or unnatural perversion of instinct—would ‘any 
judicial authority give control. In feeble-minded delin- 
quents of the affluent class there would always be a 
disposition on the part of the public to believe that. 
weak-mindedness was being pleaded to avoid penal 
consequences ; and in poor class delinquents there would. 
be no fine analysis of their mental condit'on. 

The important point seems to me to be that moral 
delinquency in children should be recognised as morbid’ 
in a large number of cases, and should betreated not by 
punishment, but by attention to health. Many nervous 
children in good circumstances, at certain epochs of 
development, suddenly take to motiveless and systematic 
lying or stealing. Wisely treated they soon get over it,. 
and return to the paths of moral rectitude. Were they 
of the poorer class, and sent to prison or reformatory, 
they would probably be converted into confirmed crimi-- 
nals. 

Perhaps after a large number of convictions showing. 
hopeless incorrigibility, a man or woman might be sen- 
tenced to be detained for life, or for an indeterminable 
period, not in a prison, but in an industrial home. Even 
against this, however, public sentiment would not im-- 
probably revolt on the occurrence of some piteous case. 

I look with some hope to the changes in prison dis- 
cipline that are being introduced at Borstal, which seem. 
to me much more likely to be reformatory and curative 
than the old methods. 


Administration. 


The co-ordination and control of all institutions and 
agencies dealing with idiots, imbeciles, epileptics, and 
feeble-minded and defective persons, should, I think, be 
entrusted to a Government Department. The Board of 
Commissioners in Lunacy is, by its knowledge and. 
experience, well fitted for the work, which under its 
guidance would prosper, but it is over-weighted already, 
and it is perhaps desirable that the Department charged 
with the work referred to should not be in any way 
associated with the so-called stigma of lunacy. A new 
Department of Commissioners in Special Education might 
therefore be called into existence, and such a Depart- 
ment should of course include a medical element. 


The Protection of the Property of the Feeble-Minded. 


For the protection of the property of idiots and persons 
of defective intellect, the law already provides. If found 
lunatic by inquisition, they are dealt with in all respects 
as are other lunatics, a Committee of the person and a 
Committee of the estate being appointed, and periodical 
inspection by the Visitors being carried out, at first four 
times a year, and afterwards, if everything is found to 
work smoothly, twice a year. There are at present a 
considerable number of idiots, imbeciles, and weak-minded 
persons who have been thus dealt with, and who are 
lunatic wards of the Court of Chancery in lunatic asylums, 
in idiot schools, boarded with private families, or in their 
own homes. Where the means are large, so that the 
expense of an inquisition is no objection, this is in my 
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opinion, undoubtedly the best mode of procedure in the 
case of idiots and weak-minded persons who have attained 
the age of twenty-one years. Itsafe-guards their interests 
and affords them that protection of which they are often 
in more need than many lunatics, for they are generally 
incapable of resenting ill-treatment or making complaints. 
As long as the parents or near relations of idiots and 
weak-minded persons live, they are generally the objects 
of affectionate solicitude and care, but when they survive 
their parents and near relations they are very apt to be 
neglected. They are, in many instances, troublesome, 
mischievous, or repulsive in their habits, and it is highly 
desirable that a check should be kept on their immediate 
custodians, and that check cannot, it seems to me, be 
adequate without an inquisition 0° an equivalent protec- 
tion. There is, however, often an objection on the part 
of the relations of idiots and weak-minded persons to have 
them pronounced lunatics, but that could be obviated by 
empowering the judge in lunacy, on application, by 
order, to direct an inquisition whether a person is by 
reason of mental defect incapable of managing himself and 
his affairs. In such cases the offensive words “ lunacy’? 
and “lunatic”? would not appear. The inquisition would 
of course be an effectual barrier to the marriage of persons 
labouring under mental defect, and would effectually 
prevent their being taken advantage of. 
Where the property of the idiot or mentally desective 
person was small, so that costs should be avoided, or 
where for any reason it was deemed inexpedient to hold an 
inquisition, then the case might be dealt with under 
sub-section (d) of Section 116 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, 
which would make applicable the powers and provisions 
of the Act relating to management and administration. 
Thesub-section, as it stands, might be held to cover cases 
of idiocy and mental defect—under the words “ mental 
infirmity arising from disease,’ and it has been so held— 
but it would be more explicit if it read as follows; “‘ Every 
person not so detained (that is to say not lawfully detained 
as a lunatic), and not found a lunatic by inquisition,with 
regard to whom it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
judge that such person is, through mental defect con- 
genital or arising in early life or through mental infirmity 
arising from disease or age, incapable of managing his 
affairs.” In such cases, a receiver having all the powers of a 
Committee of the estate would be appointed, and that ar- 


rangement would be very suitable in the case of idiots and_ 


weak-minded persons living under the guardianship of 
parents or near relations, but the master should have 
power wherever such guardianship terminated to complete 


. the inquisition and appoint a committee of the person 


Over idiots and persons of defective intellect who have 
no property, some legal control is necessary in many cases 
for their own protection and for that of the public. So 
long as they are wholly maintained by their parents or 


relations, and are living at home and properly treated, 


no interference would be justifiable, but wherever relief 
was sought on their behalf, or wherever it appeared that 
they were subjected to privation or harsh treatment, or 
were pot under proper control, then I would suggest 
that the County Court Judge should, on the application 
of the board of guardians or parish council, having satis- 
vd himself of the existence of idiocy o: mental defect, 
appoint a guardian who should have all the powers of 
the Committee of the person. The guardian thus appointed 
would have the custody of the idiot or mentally defective 
person, would decide his or her place of abode and edu- 
cation or industrial training, and recover from the parents 
such contributions to maintenance as they might be cap- 
able of making. The guardian should, I think, bean 
official person, acting for a large area, and appointed by 
the town or county council. He or she—for in the case of 
female idiots and defective persons it would be advisable 
to have a female guardian—would stand in loco parentis, 
would visit his or her wards regularly, and report to the 
board of guardians. They should be responsible for the 


safety and good conduct of their wards, arrange for the - 


employment of such of them as might be safely hired 
out for employment, and supervise those in schools, 
homes, and colonies. 


ANSWERS BY Sir JAMES Cricuton-Browne, M.D., LL.D. 

F.R.S., etc , 

-.R.S., ., TO QUESTIONS SUGGESTED BY Dr. DonKIN 

TO BE PUT TO ALL EXpERts In LUNACY AND To THE 
Lunacy ComMIssIoNERs. 

Q. (1.) Are there not persons, certified, by one, or 

more, qualified medical practitioners as “ lunatics,” or 
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“* idiots,’’ or ‘‘ persons of unsound mind,” (and are, tnere- 
fore, certified lunatics) in whose cases the necessary judicial 
autho.ity for their confinement is withheld or refused 
and who, by consequence, do not appear in any returns ? 

A. (1.) Yes, there are persons now at liberty, in the 
case of whom the judicial authority before whom they 
were brought on petition, accompanied by two medical 
certificates, has refused to act. The judicial authority 
is required to act judicially, has to consider the evidence 
of lunacy placed before him, and satisfy himself. that 
an order may properly be made, and as insanity is some- 
times transitory or interrupted by lucid intervals, and 
is sometimes also capable of concealment for a time, 
there must always be cases in which the magistrate or 
County Court Judge who personally examines the 
alleged lunatic may fail to find any indications of existing 
mental unsoundness. There are cases of insanity, and 
these not the least dangerous, in which the medical 
man has to exercise special skill and tact to elicit the 
delusions, and it may well be that a magistrate should 
fail where an expert has only just succeeded. A medical 
man obtains clues from physical signs which a layman 
is incapable of observing. I recollect being asked to 
examine a man awaiting trial in prison for a robbery on 
the Great Northern Railway. He had robbed a fellow 
passenger of his watch and jumped from the train while 
in motion, and when picked up on the line was found to 
have in his possession, not only the watch, but a mask 
and a poignard. I noticed in the man the physical signs 
and some obscure mental symptoms of general paralysis 
of the insane, and I wel] remember that when I gave evi- 
dence at his trial that the self-possessed, robust-looking 
man standing in the dock laboured under fatal disease 
of the brain and was not responsible for his actions, the 
Recorder and the jury and the prisoner himself were all 
very much amused. ‘The prison surgeon said it was all 
nonsense, and so the man was convicted and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment. 
troublesome in prison, for he was soon pardoned and given 
into the care of his friends, who were in a good position.’ 
The day after his arrival at home in London he escaped, 
and that night he was again taken into custody while 
attempting to rob a fellow-passenger of his watch at 


exactly the same point on the line where the former: 


robbery was committed, and again in possession of a mask 


and poignard. This time he was sent to a lunatic asylum, 
where he died of general paralysis about a year afterwards. 


I mention the case as one in which at the date of the trial 
no judicial authority could by personal examination, 
have satisfied himself of the existence of mental unsound- 
ness, and in which I myself could not have diagnosed 
insanity fiom the mental symptoms alone but trusted to 
physical signs. It is to be borne in mind also that the 
medical certificates placed before the magistrate, and on 
which he may, at his discretion, act forthwith, without 
personal examination, are not always very conclusive. 
In former times, the medical certificates used often to 
be extremely loose and unsatisfactory. When at the head 


of a large county asylum, I have had to send back hundreds” 


of certificates for amendment, in cases in which, although 
the insanity was of the most patent description, the certi- 
fying medical man had failed to put any proof of it in 
words. Certificates of the most extraordinary character 
were sometimes received. Tor instance, as reported by 


the late Dr. Skae under facts indicating insanity 


observed by myself, the crucial point in the cer- 
tificate, one ran, ‘“‘ Reads the Bible”’ ; 
** Qalls me a fool’; and a third “‘ was breaking stones 
with one eye.” Immense and steady improvement in 
certification has taken place since the time I am speaking 
of, some forty years ago. 1 
has been improved and all medical men are now obliged 
to pass through a course of instruction in Medical Psy- 
chology and Mental Diseases. Certificates are, I believe, 
filled up with intelligence and under a due sense of re- 
sponsibility, but still the Commissioners have no doubt 
to exercise a close scrutiny, and I can understand that 
certificates are occasionally presented to the judicial 
authority so vague or ambiguous that it would be scarcely 
prudent to act on them. In such cases the judicial 
authority may decline to make an order, or may make 
such further. inquiries as he may think fit, or may visit 
the alleged lunatic before making up his mind. I have 
seen in an asylum patients in whose cases, after medical 
certification, the judicial authority had, in the first in- 
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stance, declined to grant an order, but at a later period, 

_ after the insanity had doubtless become more pronounced, 
had done so. I have no means of estimating the number 
of persons at liberty for whom the necessary order by 
the judicial authority, after they had been certified as 
lunatics, had not been made, but I think it is not large. 

_ There may bea crochetty judicial authority here and there, 
but magistrates and County Court Judges, as a rule, 
I believe, exercise their powers under the Lunacy Law 
with insight and judgment ‘and with all due deference 
to medical opinion. The specially appointed magistrate 
in populous districts, after a time acquires a certain skill 
in weighing certificates and in recognising ostensible 
insanity. I do not believe that in the case of idiots 
who have been medically certified as such, the order 
of the judicial authority is ever likely to be withheld 
Their defect is so obvious that who runs may read. 
Neither do I believe that in the case of well-marked im- 
becility any difficulty is likely to arise. Imbeciles are 
for the most part eager to expose their infirmities. But 
in cases of slight imbecility—where the mental weakness 
comes out more in conduct than in conversation—there 
might be a conflict between the medical man and the 
judicial authority. It is these demi-semi-imbeciles who 
present so many difficult problems. There are lots of 
them about. 

Q. (2.) Are there not numbers of persons of unsound 
mind, and well-known to be in many respects socially 
dangerous, who im practice are rarely certified; are 
generally regarded as uncertifiable ; and would probably, 
if sent to an asylum, be soon pronounced to be sane, 
or unfit for further detention, and thus discharged ? 

A. (2.) There are no doubt persons—again I have 
no means of estimating their number— who are of unsound 
mind and in some respects socially dangerous—who re- 
main uncertified and are generally regarded as uncertifi- 
able, and who if certified and sent to an asylum, would be 
discharged as not insane or unfit for further detention. 
One meets them in society, hears of them as eccentrics 
‘or cranks, and I have known cases in which such persons 
having, after some criminal act or foolish escapade 
been certified and placed in an asylum, have very soon been 
discharged therefrom and allowed to return to their 
former mode of life, with an aegis of protection thrown 
over them, should they again lapse into crime, by the 
fact that they have been in a lunatic asylum. 

Q. (3.) If this be the case, what, in your opinion, are 
the reasons why such persons of unsound mind are not 
certified with a view to placing them under care and 
control for the protection of themselves and others ? 

(A. (3.) The main reason why the persons referred to 
in the previous question are not certified and placed under 
control for their own protection and that of others is that 
sanity and insanity shade into each other by very fine 
gradations, and that it is impossible to say where, in a 
legal sense, the exact frontier line is to be drawn. Medi- 
eal men and lawyers will never, I think, entirely agree as 
to the position of that frontier line. There will always be 
a disputed territory or borderland, enclosed on the cne 
side by the medical men’s conception of mental disease, 
and on the other by the lawyer’s conception of moral 
responsibility. It is in that disputed territory or border- 
land that these uncertified persons of unsound mind 
dwell. A certain number of persons of unsound mind 
—even in a legal sense, and certifiable—who are poten- 
tially dangerous, remain at large, because they have no 
relations who are at all concerned about them, or have 
Telations with expectations who think it prudent to 
stand aloof. They are for the most part solitary and have. 
no friends, and so long as they do not do anything very 
outrageous their neighbours and the police refrain from 
interfering with them. When they do commit some 
offence, their reputation as eccentrics leads to iis correct 
interpretation, and they are, directly or through the prison, 
sent to the asylum, where there is no difficulty about 
their permanent detention, as they are almost invariably 
chronic lunatics, labouring under delusions of a pro- 
nounced type. But a much larger number of persons, of 
unsound mind and potentially dangerous, remain at 
large because their mental unsoundness is not of the degree 
that is regarded as justifying certification. Insanity 
often comes on insidiously, and in its incipient 
stages—when it is really most dangerous—it consists 
in trivial deviations from the normal mental condition, 

* which, set dewn in a medical certificate, could not be 
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accepted as adequate evidence of insanity. We frequently 
read, in the reports of coroner’s inquests in cases of suicide, 
that the man or woman had been depressed in spirits 
and changed in manner for some time, and in some cases 
it appears that he or she had been seen by doctors who 
had refused to certify. In some cases of murder a similar 
state of things is brought to light. Under such circum- 
stances, the suicidal or homicidal act, reflecting light on 
what had gone before, reveals that the depression of spirits 
and change of manner were the initial symptoms of a 


_morbid process involving mental unsoundness with 


dangerous tendencies, but it would be very hazardous 
to assume that depression of spirits and change of manner 
are always of this character. Why, our asylums doubled 
in size would not contain the patients consigned to them 
if all persons thvs afiected were to be certified and shut up. 
Mild transient forms of what may be technically called 
simple melancholia—marked by depression of spirits and 
change of’ manner—are exceedingly common in these 
days, and if we were to immure in asylums all who suffer 
from them, then a number of our men of great ability 
and genius would be labelled lunatics. The dangers that 
attend incipient insanity in the uncertifiable stage are 


part of the risks—the inevitable risks—of our moderr » 


civilisation, and are analogous to those that attend con- 
tagious diseases at their outset. In the absence of an 
epidemic, it is often no easy matter to diagnose a case of 
small-pox or scarl>t-fever for the first day or two, and a 
person stricken with it may go about to the public peril. 
Of course in the case of a contagious disease, in which 
all doubt, one way or the other, must be removed in a day 
or two, it is comparatively easy to take precautions, but 
in simple melancholia, weeks or even months may elapse 
before it is possible for even the expert to say whether 
the cloud is going to lift or gather and settle down into 
a thunder storm. Unless it be indubitable that the dis- 
order is deepening towards general disturbance it would 
be cruel, and indeed, intolerable, to certify in such cases. 
The proper precaution is to establish, in our large towns, 
hospitals for mental and nervous diseases, staffed and 
organised like our general hospitals, with out-patient 
departments, to which sufferers from slight mental ail- 
ments may resort without feeling that any stigma attaches 
to them, and* with wards and homes of rest in which 
without certification, curative treatment may be carried 
out under the most favourable conditions. In Glasgow 
an experiment in providing wards for the hospital treat- 
ment of cases of insanity in its earlier stages has been 


- carried on during the last four years with manifest suc- 


cess, and attached to each of the twenty universities in 
Germany there is a psychiatric clinic with special wards 
devoted to cases of mental disease, treated in them without 
certification, but certified and sent on to an asylum should 
that be found necessary. Iam surprised that England has 
been so long in adopting the recommendations on this 
subject which were clearly placed before her some fifteen 
years ago. 

But apart from incipient insanity, there are in this 
country a number of persons of unsound mind— in some 
respects socially dangerous—who are not certified simply 
because they are not readily certifiable, and who if by 
chance certified and placed in an asylum are soon let out 
again. These are persons with warped minds—often 
with an hereditary predisposition to insanity or with rela- 


tions actually insane—who are peculiar in their habits of 


thought, and through whose reasoning, although it 
sounds all-right, there runs a’ thread of irrationality ; who 
harbour delusions often connected with personal persecu- 
tions, which however they have the power of conc¢aling ; 
whose habits are odd, and who if left to themselves tend 
towards gradual deterioration. These persons are often 
wary in their intercourse with medical men, and avoid 
compromising themselves or affording tangible proofs of 
insanity. They soon get to know what are regarded as 
delusions or symptoms of insanity, and while their con- 
duct shows that they are still subject to them, they fence 
with any allusions to them in conversation or even re- 
pudiate them altogether. They are often highly litigious, 
and so medical men, while convinced in their own minds 
that they are mad, decline to take the responsibility of 
certifying them, because they cannot give specific grounds 
for their conviction that would bear legal anelysis, And 
so these persons remain at liberty, a nuisarce to them: 
selves, to their families and sometimes to the Cour‘s of 
Law. If, during some acute exacerbation, or after some 
public exposé, they are certified and placed in an asylim, 
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Sir James they very soon pull themselves together and become a_ larly the class of cases of marked weakness of mind 
Crichton- thorn in the flesh of the Medical Officers. The regular which are now not certified, and are pronounced to be, ag 
Browne, healthy life in the asylum and the mild discipline help to a rule, uncertifiable. I will take the second question, 
MD LLD.; steady them, and, bending all their faculties to getting out, and ask you with regard to that as referring to that class 

PBS. they recover some degree of self control. They pester the of people. I ask in the second question: ‘“ Are there 
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worry the Medical Officers beyond endurance, so that at 
last, although that they are still of unsound mind, they 
recommend their discharge, because there are for the 
time no unequivocal signs of persistent mental] unsound- 
ness. There is still at large another class of persons of 
ansound mind, socially dangerous in some respects, but 
either uncertifiable or very difficult to certify and that is 
the victims of chronic alcoholism. These include dipso- 
maniacs, with periodical attacks of the drink craving, 
really as uncontrollable by will-power as an epileptic fit ; 
alcoholic dements with general weakening of the mental 
powers, and almost invariably with vicious propensities, 
and alcoholic monomaniacs with delusions of suspicion, 
the dregs of repeated attacks of delirium tremens, which 
are very likely to lead to homicidal attacks. All these are 
of unsound mind, but the dipsomaniac, between his bouts, 
is quite rational, and difficult to distinguish from the 
habitual drunkard, and the alcoholic dement, while fallen 
below his standard of intelligence before giving way to 
drink, is still generally above such a level of imbecility as 
warrants certification, and is, when he commits offences, 
treated as a criminal. The alcoholic monomaniac has 
delusions which would warrant certification, but he is 
often sullen and reserved, and keeps them to himself until 
they betray him into some criminal act. Such mental 
disorder as he may manifest is set down to the immediate 
toxic action of alcohol and not to disease of the brain 
which long continued alcoholic poisoning has induced. 


Q. (4.) Are you of opinion that the present legal means 


of certifying persons of unsound mind in order to control 


them could be extended to the classes above-mentioned, 
without alteration of the present law or form of certificate, 
provided that suitable places for their reception were 
provided ? 

A. (4.) I do not think that the present legal means of 
certifying persons of unsound mind in order to control 
them could be extended to the classes above-mentioned 
without danger to the liberty of the subject, nor am I in 
favour of multiplying public institutions by creating suit- 
able places for the reception of persons who are of unsound 
mind but not quite unsound enough. The present law, 
reasonably interpreted and applied, meets I think the 
public needs, and to stretch or amend iu so as to enclose 
the classes referred to would I think, land us in frequent 
difficulties and create prejudice against lunacy administra- 
tion. Do what we may, there will always remain outside 
the circle of recognised insanity, a zone occupied by people 
of unstable mental and nervous constitution, prone to 
explode on slight cause, but we cannot deprive people of 
their liberty on the mere peradventure that they may be 
socially dangerous. Ji they have shown themselves to be 
socially dangerous, they can be dealt with The views of 
both medical men and magistrates as to what constitutes 
certifiable insanity have been enlarged. It is to be hoped 
that persons suffering from mental disease will, as time 
goes on, more and more voluntarily avail themselves of 
asylum treatment, and that hospitals for recent and acute 
cases willbe estaklished. As regards dipsomaniacs, I do not 
take the despairing view of their prospects often enter- 
tained. I have known them recover completely under 
private care, and judicious gt idance, but I have little faith 
in inebriate retreats. For pauper or very poor 
‘dipsomaniacs they are necessary, give time for a rally, 
and are at any rate a great temporary relief to 
friends and relations, but for the well to do and affluent 
classes T have small faith in them, and believe that they 
often do more harm than good, and contribute to demora- 
lization. If a dipsomaniac is to he deprived of his liberty 
other measures having failed, it would be far 
better to send him to an asylum than to an inebriate 
retreat. The stigma which an asylum leaves behind 
is not worse than that left by an mebriate retreat. The 
control it can exert is much more efficient than that of any 
retreat and its resources for treatment are much greater, 


5984. (Dr. Donkin.) I should like to ask a few questions, 
first, on the answers which you have kindly given to the 
questions which were printed under my name. What 
I had in mind in asking these questions was more particu- 


are rarely certified?” I use the words “unsound mind,” 
considering them broadly, as being of larger scope and 
content than either “idiot” or “lunatic.” I had in 
my mind specially those classes of people of w'10m we have 
many examples in the prisons ?—I read your question 
in a rather more comprehensive sense. In the first 
question you speak of lunatics or idiots or persons of 
unsound mind. So I answered it on that basis. There 
is a larger number of lunatics certified and still at large 
than there are idiots. I do not think there are many 
idiots who have been certified and are still at large. 

5985. The answer that you have given is most in- 
teresting. Ishould like your opinion, knowing the large 
experience you have had, as to whether there are not 
probably numbers of persons who are not idiots or lunatics, 
or, at least, who are habitually not regarded as either 
idiots or lunatics, but persons of unsound mind in the 
sense that I have just laid down—persons of weak mind 
who are socially dangerous ?—There are, undoubtedly, 
numbers. Taking the affluent classes first, there are 
numbers of weak-minded lads ; perhaps they have gone 
through some school, and have been found backward 
and sent down. Then they develop further weak- 
mindedness. There are a number of such weak-minded 
beings more or less deleterious if not dangerous, going 
about not certified. These are dealt with by their 
relations. They are often boarded out with medical 
men, or with others in the country, or live in their own 
homes, or are allowed to take their own way and knock 
about towns and become a prey to sharks and pimps. 
They are often socially dangerous. I have known murders 
perpetrated by lads of that character, who were not 
thought to be certifiable, but allowed to go about un-— 
certified although obviously weak-minded. There are, no 
doubt, moving about also in freedom numbers’ of those 
who are facile, prodigal, profuse, frivolous plungers, 
wasting their means. I do not see what more you can 
do with these vicious nincompoops of the affluent classes. 
Then amongst the poorer classes there are no doubt 
great numbers of moral incapables who are not certified, 
and, who are moving about, and are socially dangerous. 
I think here the great object is to intercept © 
these as far as possibl>. JT should put in intercepting 
drains to draw off from the main stream of social 
life all these poor creatures, before they grow up. 
You have initiated that systsm to some extent in the 
special schools. The weak-minded children from the 
ordinary elementary schools are sent to these special 
schools, are kept under observation, and their 
characteristics are estimated. I would suggest that 
when the time comes for their leaving these schools they 
should not be allowed to go back to their own homes, but 
that houses of observation should be established, such 
as Rochester House, where they can be detained for 
a time under observation. If while passing through 
these Homes the medical opinion should be formed 
that they are of defective intellect, and likely to become ~ 
socially dangerous, and that medical opizion shoald 
be certified, then I should keep them under permanent 
care, as moral imbeciles with criminal or vicious pro- 
pensities. 

5986. There is alarge class I am familiar with at present 
in Parkhurst Convict Prison, where the weak-minded 
are congregated. ‘There are about as many, or rather 
more, than those who are certified insane, who are 
classed as weak-minded, but are regarded by the prison 
doctors, and by most other experts as not certifiably 


- insane, and if they were sent to an asylum, be it Broad- 


moor or be it alocal asylum, would be very soon sent out 
as not coming up to the legal requirements of insanity. 
I wanted to know what your opinion would be as to any 
means of dealing with them, either under the present 
lunacy law, or under a new certificate ?—Under the 
present lunacy law I should say there is nd power to 
deal with them; if they are.not certified you car have 
ro legal cortrol over them. 


5987. They are not certified. Do vou think in the 
present lunacy law the words, “Of unsound mind” | 
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are wide enough to be applied more gererously than they 
- are now ?—It is exceedingly difficult to say where the line 
should be crawn, but in the case cf habitual erim'nals 
I should be inclined to give a liberal niterpretation to 
the description of “unsound mind.” 


5988. I am teking cases of men who would come back to 
_ prison; on whom prison punishment is ineftectual, end 
who are entirely incorrigible ?—I think there is much less 
difficulty where there has been any criminal! offence. I see 
an enormous difficulty in dealing with those at liberty 
who have not committed any offence, but if they have 
eommitted an offence, and beer sent to prison, and if the 
medical officer, having had them under observation, is 
satisfied that they are of weak mind, and likely to be 
incorrigible, then I think they might very properly be 
placed in a Criminal Observation Home, and kept there 
after the expiry of their sentence until a definite opinion 
can be formed as to their characteristics, and if necessary 
detained for life to prevent them propagating their 
species, which they do toa large exte t, ard fr m being 
a@ constant and recurring trouble to the commun'ty. 
When I was the head of a large county asylum I used 
to receive these creatures from the prison. I thivk at 
that time the prisons helped to manufacture them ; 
the prisor discipline was most injurious to these weak- 
minded and feeble creatures, and the diet was much 
toolow. We used to receive them at the expiration of 
their sentence from the prison; they were sent on to 
the county asylum. There were certain cases that were 
ameliorable ; under good diet a-d suitable treatment, 
they improved to a certain point and were discharged ; 
others were litigious and obtained their discharge, 
althovgh Goubts existed as to their soundness of mind ; but 
there were some who remained contentedly and patiently 
for life. 


5989, You suggest a House of Observation after the 
sentence has expired ?—Yes. 


5990. A house of medical observation ?—A house of 
medical observation, and 1 should make that a temporary 
place of detention for those who are declared to be of weak 
mind. The form of certificate might be different for the 
weak-minded, from the ordinary lunatic. But if two 
medical men could certify that this person was of defective 
intellect, or of weak mind or a moral imbecile, and was 
likely to prove incorrigible, then I would send them on 
to an industrial colony where they could be made happy 
and comfortably occupied and made to contribute to 
their own maintenance. Also, regarding the imbeciles 
of the upper ard affluent class, a difficulty would be 
removed if the law were altered to this extent, that in 
the case of inquisition in cases of alleged defective 
intellect there should be no jury, and that the judge in 
lunacy alone should decide the case. The friends of 
these weak-minded people have in their recollection the 
Wyndham case, which cost, I suppose, £10,000 or £20,000 ; 
and they shrink from the cost and public exposure that a 
trial by jury necessarily entails. As it is, under the 
existing law in the case of an alleged lunatic the judge has 

wer to refuse a jury; he has power, if the alleged 

unatic demands a jury, to refuse, but I would make it a 
matter of routine in the cases of mental defect, that there 
should be no jury. In the case of an obvious idiot or 
imbecile, a jury is superfluous; in the case of a weak- 
minded person a master or judge is much more likely to 
arrive at a sound decision than is a jury swayed by the 
appeals of counsel. J should put it entirely in the hands 
of the judge. Then, | think, the relations of such weak- 
minded persons would avail themselves more largely than 
they do of the protection which the Court affords in 
such cases. It affords great protection ; a committee of 
the person is appointed with complete parental control 
over the lunatic, and a committee of the estate to manage 
his property. He cannot marry. He is protected in 
every possible way, if he is brought by inquisition under 
the control of the Court. I have also suggested in this 
memorandum that the form of Order for Inquisition 
might be altered, the words ‘“‘ mental defect” being 
added to the word “lunatic.” Many patients’ friends 
shrink from the words “lunatic” and “lunacy.” If an 
Inquisition could be held for, say, ‘“‘ mental defect” 
then, I think, more would more readily avail themse!ves 
of it. 

5991. With regard to the weak-minded who are charged 

with criminal offences, would you think that when they 
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were first charged, if two medical men who had observed 
them were prepared to certify that they were such as 
you just specified, it would be desirable to have some 
form of certifying them, a3 such, before they are con- 
vieted ?—You could not at that stage certify them; you 
have then no cognisance of their mental defect. 


5992. When they are charged with a criminal offence, 
if there were medical evidence to show they are weak- 
minded to such a degree, could there not be some form 
by which they might be put at once under medical care ? 
—Most undoubtedly, but in many cases of the class 
you are referring to there is no suspicion of weak-minded- 
ness until they get into prison. They commit some trifling 
offence, and it is not set up in defence that they are 
weak-minded. 

5993. There are large numbers in the local prisons who 
are reported by the medical officers over and over again 
to the Courts, and they are sent back to the prison on a 
fresh offence and when enquiry is made the answer is, 
“What are we to do with them? We know they are weak- 
minded, and we know they will commit criminal offences 
directly they are released, but there is nowhere to send 
them” ?—That would be obviated if under the circum- 
cumstances contemplated the medical officers had power 
to make a report: “This prisoner is weak-minded and 
probably incorrigible.” Then he would be sent on to 
the house of observation of which I spoke. 


5994. Such reports are made now.—I do not see how 
they are to ke recognised until they get into prison, 
unless someone reports to the judge or magistrate, as 
the case may be, that they are feeble-minded. I do not 
see how you are to deal with them. I remember Captain 
Godfrey Armitage, of the West Riding House of Correc- 
tion, told me his impression was that one-third of the 
prisoners passing through his prison were weak-minded. 


5995. Do you think a modification of the verdict, 
‘Guilty, but insane,’ would be practicable, such as, 
“ Guilty, but of such a degree of weak mind as to render 
the man practically irresponsible” ?—That is practically 
the verdict now—“ Guilty, but insane”—of unsound 
mind at the time of committing the act, and weak- 
mindedness involving irresponsibility is equivalent to 
insanity. 

5996. But that does not apply to people of congenital 
feeble-mindedness ?—No, not unless the feeble-minded- 
ness amounts to marked imbecility and then only in 
serious cases. In trivial cases there is no close scrutiny 
into mental condition. 


5997. What would be your view ?—This, that if a 
prisoner is charged with some offence or crime, where 
evidence of a satisfactory character is adduced that he is 
weak-minded, then I should acquit him on that ground 
—‘‘ Guilty, but of weak mind—a verdict that would in- 
volv> detention during His Majesty’s pleasure but not 
necsssarily in a criminal asylum. 


5998. So as to be treated in a similar manner to that 
in which lunatics are now treated when confined “ during 
His Majesty’s pleasure’ ?—I should treat them in in- 
dustrial colonies. I should send them to an industrial 
colony where they would do work, and contribute to 
their own support as much as possible—exceedingly 
simple but nothing penal about it—nothing in the way 
of punishment. but something exceedingly simple, homely 
and economical. I believe that they might very nearly 
be made to maiatain themselves. 


5999. You think that would be desirable and practi- 
cable ?—Undoubtedly. 


6000. It might satisfactorily deal with a certain number 
of these weak-minded people who are not known until 
they commit crime ?—Yes and would be a protection to 
the public. These wex's-mind:d prisoners are cons‘antly 
going in and out; when they are out there is no control 
over them; they are mischi>vous ani predatory and 
propagate their species thus doing irreparable evil. 

6001. I may take it that your answer to my fourth 
question was limited to cases of insanity; not imbecility, 
but insanity developed in later life: To the question, 
“Are you of opinion that the present legal means of 
certifying persons of unsound mind in order to control 
them could be extended to the classes above mentioned ? ” 
—you have said “No” ?—I think I qualified that a little. 
I said if they have shown themselves socially dang -roas, 
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they can be dealt with. These persons of unsound mind 
who. have been convicted of crime, I should say are 
socially dangerous. I was referring here chiefly to 
lunatics, and not to idiots. 


6002. When you say “ the above mentioned persons a 


you refer to lunatics mainly, not to imbeciles ?—Yes. 
AsIsaid before, my great hope is that you will be able 
to prevent the manufacture of these creatures, and reduce 
the number of weak-minded criminals and the trouble 
in dealing with them. 


6003. (Dr. Dunlop.) You are familiar with the terms 
of reference to this Commission ?—Yes. 


6004. You know we are dealing with three classes of 
persons of unsound mind ?—Yes. 


6005. First, idiots ; secondly, epileptics ; and, thirdly 
a very comprehensive group including uncertified im- 
beciles, uncertified defectives and persons of weak mind 
who are uncertified ?—Yes. 


6006. These last three terms I would like your opinion 
on. Are they synonymous terms—feeble-minded, defec- 
tive, and uncertified imbeciles ?—I should regard “defec- 
tive mind”’ as comprehensive and as including the whole; 
the imbecile and the idiot are of defective mind, and 
so are the feeble-minded. I take “defective”? as em- 
bracing the whole. “ Feeble-minded ”’ has now come 
to have a special significance. I have defined “ feeble- 
mindedness” thus: “A feeble-minded person is one who 
by reason of arrested development or disease of the brain 
dating from birth or from somé age short of maturity has 
his observing and reasoning faculties partially weakened, 
so that he is slow or unsteady in his mental operations, 
and falls short of ordinary standards of prudence, inde- 
pendence and self-control.” It is a very difficult thing 
to define especially as we have not got a definition of 
what the normal is. 


6007. (Mr. Greene.) Is that your own definition ?— 
‘That is my definition. I made certain definitions of the 
different classes of mental defectives, which perhaps you 
will permit me to read. I define an idiot as ‘‘ A person 
who, by reason of arrested development or disease of 
the: brain dating from birth or from early life is 
deprived of the use of his observing and reasoning 
faculties to such an extent as to incapacitate him 
for any manifestation of intelligence greater than 
that of an infant or young child, and who by bodily de- 
formity or locomotor disorder signalises his mental weak- 
ness.” TI have never seen an idiot who did not have some 
bodily deformity, or some strange automatic movement 
characterising him. An imbecile I define as “a person 
who by reason of arrested development or disease of the 
brain dating from birth or early years has the use of his 
observing and reasoning faculties so restricted as to in- 
capacitate him for education in the ordinary sense or for 
taking care of himself in the common affairs of life, and 
who in his appearance and manner generally evinces his 
mental shortcomings.” You know the simpleton when you 
see him ; there is something about him that reveals his 
infirmity. My definition of a feeble-minded person I 
have already read. Then, “the moral imbecile is a 
person who by reason of arrested development or 
disease of the brain dating from birth or early years dis- 
plays at an early age vicious or criminal propensities 
which are of an incorrigible or unusual nature, and are 
generally associated with some slight limitation of 
intellect.” Then as to the morally insane people. “A 
morally insane person is one who by reason of disease or 
disorder of the brain has undergone a change of character 
manifested in a course of vicious or criminal conduct 
without obvious impairment of intellect.? “ The dip- 
epee crises insane person in whom the change 
of character is manifested j i i i 
ee in the drink craving and in 


agit (Dr. Dunlop.) Those are your own definitions ? 
—Yes. 


6009. They have been made after ver much 
thought 
and experience. Are you familiar with Dr. Meters 
definitions. I have seen them in his text book published 
Some yeais ago 7—Yes; they are excellent in their way 


and they have been practicall; 
College of Physicians. B ally adopted by the Royal 


6010. Are they faulty in some way ? i 
; y ?—I think th 
very valuable. They have one advantage over ah 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ; 


they are briefer, but I think there are flaws in them 
capable of amendment. For instance, he says : ‘‘ Idiot ”? 
means a person so deeply defective in mind from birth 
or from an early age, that he is unable to guard -him- 
self from common physical dangers.” That is too 
comprehensive. There are idiots who can do that to 
a large extent. The naturals are idiots; they are 
wandering about in the Scotch villages, but they know 


how to take care of themselves under ordinary circum- | 


stances. 
6011. Is not that very ambiguous ?—Yes. oy 
6012. “Children,” is too ambiguous a term for logical 
definition ?—Yes, om 
6013. It does not state the age at all ?—It is difficult. 
to define by comparison with something else but you can 
scarcely avoid that in definirg an idiot. In “ imbecile ” 
the only thing I object to is ‘‘ who is incapable by reason 


of mental defect existing from birth or from an early age 


of earning his own living.” 78 
6014. A five year old child who does not earn his own 
living is an imbecile, according to that ?—Yes, but 


defect means more than mere'y childishness due to 
There are imbeciles who earn their | 


incomplete evolution. 
own living. I should que<:tion this: ‘ ‘ Moral imbecile ” 
means a person who displays from an early age, and in 
spite of careful upbringing’”’—there are many of 
these moral imbeciles who have not had _ careful 
upbringing and have teen reared under the worst 
conditions. With those qualifications I think Dr. Mer- 
cier’s definitions are sound. There is one great credit due 
to him as he was the pioneer in this matter; years. 
ago he issued definitions of this kind, and they are very 
valuable. 


6015. Is there any practical gain or utility to be got 
from separating these classes to such a nicety. Can we 


in practice draw a hard and fast line between “imbecile” _ 


and ‘‘congenitally feeble-minded person” ? —It ig 
sometimes very difficult to do so. The imbecile is of 
a much more severe type of feeblemindedness ; 
imbeciles and idiots are, I think, properly distinguished 
in the idiot class. es 

6016. When I studied, and no doubt when you studied, 


the term ‘‘ imbecile”? was an inclusive term; it included — 


all congenital dementia—all congenital defect ; so-called 
“imbecility ” ?—Yes. ‘ 

6017. Does it serve any practical use to divide that into 
three classes—‘“‘idiot,” ‘‘imbecile,” and ‘“‘feeble- 
minded ” ?—Yes, it is necessary to have that distinction. 
I should have five classes. The moral imbecile is of a 
distinct variety; he may be goirg about taking his 


place in society; but the ordinary imbecile cannot do — 


that. 

6018. I am not going back to the moral imbec le; we 
will limit our talk to the congenital cases now. ‘Lhcy are 
three degrees of the same thing, are they not?—I believe 


scientifically we have eight or ten degrees of idiots; 


they are classified into ‘everal groups. There is the 
brephoid idiot, that has a mind comparable to that of a 
new born infant ; there is the theroid idiot; the ethnoid 


idiot—all different degrees; then they are classified — 


again into genetous, miciocephalic, hydrocephalic, para- 

lytic groups, and so on: a 
6019. Is there any advantage in dividing them into 

three ?—For scientific purposes, «nd also for practical 


purposes. These different degrees have different causa- 


tion and different characteristics; scientifically it is of 
importance that they should be distinguished. wuld 

6020. We are talking about the finished article. Some 
children are styled “feeble-minded ” for Local Govern- 
ment Board purposes, and others are styled “imbecile” 
for Lunacy Commissioners’ purposes. I saw them only 


- last week, and my experience is that the class is one and 


the same; they are both imbecile children ?—I do not 
follow. Where were these children—in the workhouse ? 


6021. In Lloyd House and the Home at Fulham, on the 
one hand, and Darenth on the other ?—I should put them 
down as ‘‘imbeciles.” If you want to see the feeble- 
minded, you must go to the special schools. are 

6022. These are special school cases who are boarded 
out ?—The special educational schools, I mean for the 
feeble-minded, where they are undergoing education, 
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6023. On what ground ?—On the ground that the 
imbecile has much less intellectual capacity and has 


‘© defective.’? Are there some lunatics not certifiable? 


— Yes, 26 May 1905 


indications of his mental deprivation in his manner and 
appearance. The fecble-minded child is not often dis- 
covered as such until it goes to school. The teacher 
finds it is exceedingly backward, stupid, and dull; then 
the medical man is called in and finds some defect. The 
imbecile is known all along—he is recognised at home 
and known to be imbecile. 


_ 6024, That was my conception of a backward child, 
until I saw these specimens from the special schools—the 
ones boarded out at Lloyd House and the Home at 
Fulham. They were congenitally mentally defective 
persons requiring care and treatment and certifiable 
lunatics ?—Then they are all imbeciles. 


6025. Yet they are certified not to be imbeciles for 
Local Government Board purposes ?—They are all im- 
beciles, I should say, and ought to be certified as such, 
but a feeble-minded child cannot be certified. 


6026. The genuine feeble-minded is a very very mild 
form of imbecility ?—Yes, exactly. 


6027. As soon as the imbecility becomes so marked as 
to require special. institutional treatment it becomes 
“imbecility ? ?—Yes; I have spoken of the infinite 
gradations in imbecility. There are the same gradations 
in men at large. You are constantly meeting feeble- 
minded people in life. There are supra-normal, infra- 
normal, and norma! men and women; where to draw the 
line it is extremely difficult to decide, and only medical 
men can do it. 


6028. Is it fair to draw the line at the requirement for 
institutional treatment ?—Yes. When you draw- that 
line it does not necessarily follow you are to compel 
institutional treatment, because if parents are able to 
maintain the imbecile child they have the right to keep 
it at home; but it is a fair indication that they are of 
such a pronounced degree of feeble-mindedness as to 
require institutional treatment. 


6029. Jf they require it, they are more than feeble- 
minded ; they are imbecile ?— Yes, they are imbeciles 
but I think a great many feelle-minded also require,, 
for a time, institutional treatment, such as you get at 
Rochester House. They are not imbeciles, they are 
feeble-minded ; they are improvakle cases. 


6030. Have you personal experience in that ?— Yes, 
of all kinds of cases. 


6031. The Rochester House cases ?— I know all about 
it; Ihave not been there. I am ‘seeing imbeciles, idiots, 
and feeble-minded people every day. 


6032. But not at Rochester House ?— No, but I know 
that it has been prepared specially for improvable cases. 


I have had conversations with Dr. Shuttleworth about 
that. 


6033 You have not seen them yourself ?— No. 


6034. We will take it that the practical test between 
the two is the necessity for institutional treatment ?— 
Yes. I think the feeble-minded also require it to a 
certain extent. | 


6035. Let us come to another class of cases— the un- 
certified defective persons. These can bs divided into 


those who might be certified and those who are not 
certifiable 7— Yes. 


6036. Are you aware of the existence in the country of 


a lot of cases of lunacy who are not at tke present . 


moment certified ?— Yes. 


_ 6037. They crop up from time to time in police offices ? 
— Yes. 


6038. And they nearly fill Broadmoor asylum ?— 
There are a number of lunatics not in asylums who 
might be certifiable. There are cases which have been 


brought up before a magistrate who has refused to receive 
the certificates. — 


603¢. A lot of cases in Broadmoor were lunatics who 
had not been certified at the time they required it ?— A 
certain number. I have had lunatics under my own 


6041. Would you indicate where you draw the line 
between “certifiable? and “ uncertifiable’”* lunatic ?— 
The certifiable case is the case of insanity in which the 
facts indicating insanity, when stated, are of sucha nature 
as will enat le a magistrate to sign an Order for deprivation 
of liberty. There must be legal proof of insanity, in 
order that a certificate may be given. a 


6042. You are familiar with the terms of the certifi- 
cate ?—Yes—‘ facts indicating insanity observed by 
myself and facts indicating insanity observed by others.”? 


6043. Further back than that—‘ So and so is a person 
of unsound mind requiring care and treatment ”’ ?— Yes. 


6044. Jt does not take many facts, when lunacy is 
present, to satisfy one that they are of unsound mind 
and require care and treatmens ?—On the contrary ; 
lunacy is often most difficult to substantiate by facts. A 
mere dogmitic statement that a man is of unsound mind 
could never b2 allowed, you must give proofs; you are 
going to deprive a man of his liberty and you must be 
able*to adduce evidence of that fact which will satisfy 
the judicial mind. That makes a man certifiable when 
you can do that. In diagnosing any bodily disease, a 
medical man must be able to enumerate fac's—that is to 
say, Symptoms justifying his diagnosis. 

6045. In your opinion the question of the certification 
depends on the degree of insanity ; you must have an 
extreme degree ?—Not necessarily an extreme degree. 


6046. Is it not fair to take a minor degree of insanity, 
the slightest dementia, combined with evidence of neces- 
sity for care and treatment ?—That depends on whit 
the degree is. 


6047. Take the very mild dementia ?—A little forgetful- 
ness or senile decay ; we all have that as life advances ; 
you will not shut a man up for life for that ? 


6048. It ail depends how it affects a person ?—It is a 
question of degree. If the loss of memory is such that 
a man forgets who his relatives are, and what his 
means are, forgets appointments, does not know current 
events, and has restlessness and a difficulty in con- 
trolling or taking care of himself, that man is certifiable. 
Bat all the slighter degrees of senils dementia are not 
certifiakle ; we should have to enlarge our asylums very 
much if they were to accommodate all cases of senile 
decay. 


6049. Talking about imbeciles, a few minutes ago 
you told me that the necessity for care and treatment 
was really the crucial point as to whether they are certi- 
fiable or only feelle-minded persons. Does not the 
same argument apply to lunatics ? Js it not the question 
of the necessity for care and treatment that is the test ?— 
Combined with mental defect. 


6050. Combined with a certain amount; it may be a 
very small amount. Jt is the necessity for care and 
treatment. J daresay you have seen extreme cases of 
lunacy well cared for at home ?—Yes. 


6051. And they were not certifiable kecause they 
were well cared for ?—They are certifiable but not cer- 
tified. In all cases imbeciles and idiots when certified 
are dealt with as ordinary lunatics. ButI am contem- 
plating cases of feeble-mindedness where there is slight . 
mental defect. You are not going to put the oppro- 
brium of lunacy upon them. That is why I am sug- 
gesting a House of Observation or a colony 


6052. Let us stick to the certificate for a moment 
You allow that the necessity for care and treatment is 
really the test whether a lunatic is certifiable or not ?—No 
there are lunatics shut up as lunatics who are perfectly 
capable of looking after themselves, and do look after 
themselves, in the asylums; as a matter of fact;>~they 
look after their own personal safety and dress, but there 
may be delusion; that might be dangerous in the mind 
of the lunatic. The mental condition is essentially the 
basis of certification, 

6053. That tendency to be dangerous is the reason 
why they require care and treatment ?—Yes. 
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6054. It is that requirement for care and treatment 
which is the essential ?—But the care and treatment 
is only justified when the mental unsoundness—defect— 
exists. 


6055. But the care and treatment is requisite; the- 
amount of unsoundness is not so essential ?—Unsound- 
ness above a certain minimum, but there must be a 
certain minimum to justify interference with a man’s 
literty. 

6056. It is a very low minimum ?—I cannot say that ; 
it is what will satisfy the Judge. * 


6057. Would you consider a Justice of the Peace 
a capable person to decide questions of lunacy ?—Yes, 
in connection with deprivation of liberty. 


6058. He may not be a specially educated man ?7—The 
Justices of the Peace who decide questions of lunacy are 
selected ; it is not every justice who is entrusted with 
that duty. You must have somebody to grant the legal 
authority for detention. If he is not to do it, who is to 
do it? The County Court Judge is not always accessible. 
He is in the county town or not living in his own 
district, perhaps. I believe, as a rule, the magistrates 
perform the function in a very careful, judicious, and 
proper manner. There are crochetty magistrates here 
and there who may decline to act in certain cases where 
they ought to act, but on the whole it is a good method 
and I do not see a better. In Scotland the Sherrifi’s 
warrant is required. 

6059. Do you think it is at all faulty that a Justice 
should criticise the facts stated by the medical man, 
and not be entirely guided by the medical man’s opinion ? 
—The magistrate is acting judicially; he is bound to 
consider the evidence put before him. The Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy know many certificates that have 
been accepted by a magistrate, are far from 
satisfactory. 


6060. Do you not think that the opinions of two 
medical men are about the strongest evidence you could 
get ?—The opinion of two medical men founded upon 
facts observed by themselves is the best evidence of 
insanity, but it is not a legal authority for shut‘ing a 
main upin an asyium. I should put no value upon it 
unless they can give facts in support of it. I am not 
going to take the ipse dixit of any doctor; he must 
give evidence and then that evidence can be properly 
weighed by the judicial mind—‘‘ Does it amount to 
proof of insanity? Is it sufficient?” It is a very 
serious thing to shut up a man in an asylum. 


6061. Let us go on to the criminal cases. 
seen a lot of them ?—Yes. 


You have 


6062. Have you ever yet come across one who had 
no evidence of insanity other than a criminal tendency ? 
—Yes, I have come across cases where the insane impulse 
was the first symptom and where there was no evidence 
of insanity before. A man really insane may commit a 
murder who has not given the slightest evidence of in- 
sanity before ti e | omicidal act. He may have been rer- 
forming all his duties in life correctly. That is the first 
explosion. After that it is found that his mind is giving 
way. I quote a case in my answer to Dr. Donkin’s 
questions of a man I saw myself, in whom a crime was 
t! e initial symptom of insanity. 

6063. There was other evidence of insanity there ?— 
There was no evidence appreciable to anybody. He 
was living in London doing his business as usual. 


6064. You had physical evidence ?—But I saw him 
after he committed the act and when in prison. No- 
body suspected it before; he was doing all right in 
London until he committed the crime. After he was 
detained in prison I went and saw him. I detected 
sight muscular tremors, irregularity of t'e pupils &c., 
&e., of the eyes, but the only mental symptom was that 
he was a little too happy and contented; he did not 
realise his position, and was a iittle grandiose. I was 
able to say, “ General paralysis.” 


6065. If you had examined that man before the assault 
you would have recognised general paralysis ?—I cannot 
say. I should think not. Any asylum doctor will say 
there are cases of puerperal insaziity in which a mother 
who has nct been suspected of mental derangement for 


ins'ance sudcen'y destroys ler child; itis like a fit 
ce-ulling withott warnin~. 


EVIDENCE : 


6066. Take a case of puerperal insanity; are there 
not some symptoms of insanity over and above the act 
of committing murder ?—The criminal act may be 
the first symptom. 


6067. And the only symptom ?—Not always; that 
would be the beginning of an attack of mania or 
me'ancholias but the criminal act may be the earliest 
symptom and there may be nothing before that that is 
recognisable. 


6068. Not the only symptom ?—No, no one would 
accept. a single criminal act ii itself as insanity. 


6069. You do not hold the view that there is such 
a thing as a morally insane person; insanity characterised 
by want of worality only ?—Yes; I have known many 
ceses of a man living an upright life, discharging all his 
social and family functions, then perhaps hesuffers from 
some bereavement, some trouble or shock, and he 
suddenly becomes incorrigibly vicious, and a criminal ; 
he takes to stealing particular articles, or gives 
way to uncontrollable drinking. That is a sudden 
change in character unaccountable except on the theory 
of moral insanity ; there is nothing else; intellectually 
he may be as clear as possible and defend himself and 
explain away his irregularities very plausibly. But there 
is the criminal course; I do not say one act. Nobody 
can infer anything from one act, but a man who gives 
way by change of character to criminal courses, at 
variance with all his antecedents and contrary to all hig 
interests is probably a moral lunatic. 


6070. Have you seen cases where neither at the time, 
nor subsequently, were there other symptoms of insanity 7 
—Yes. 

6071. Slight dementia or paranoia ?—Yes, I have seer > 
many cases coming on in middle life with no intellectual 
symptom cas s in which incorrigibility, persistence in 
stealing one article, and abandonment to most serious — 
and grave offences occ.rring in a man who has been 
p evious!y socially correct, who perhaps gives way to 
brutal offences. i 

6072. Have you seen that man without dementia or 
without any dullness of intellect ?—I have seen cases 
of that kind with no other mental symptom except the 
moral perversion. I have cases of that kind now under 
observations that have actually been found lunatic by 
inquis:tion, and put under the Court of Chancery— 
cases of moral perversion of an extreme type, but 
unaccomp23niel by obvious mental failure, cases of 
insanity of c nduct. . 

6073. There is one other point. You stated the 
verdict, “‘ Guilty but insane ” does not apply to idiots ?-— 
Verbal!y it docs not, but as a matter of fact it does for 
the same verdict is returned in the case of an id:ot as 
in thut of a lunatic. I would not make it applicable 
to the offences of children; I should deal with them in 
Children’s Courts ; I would not put the stamp of lunacy 
upon little children. I have pointed out in my notes 
as regards moral defects in children that they require 
very careful handling. They are frequently occurring 
in ch'ldren ke‘onging to the affluent and well-to-do classes. 
At certain epochs of development children brought upin 
good homes have very often given away to stealing and 
lying. I have had cases brought to my notice in public 
schools where boys would have been made into confirmed 
criminals, had they been penally dealt with, but by 
being judiciously and kindly treated the criminal ten- 
dency has passed off. Children will give way at certain 
periods of development to lying, stealing, and vicious 
courses, but thisis a transitory phase, and passes off, 
but they require to be carefully handled as, if not wisely” 
guided, they may deve'op into criminnal imbeciles. 


6074. As regards the provision of accommodation 
for the treatment of idiots at present in the county, is that 
sufficient ; is the amount of accommodation provided 
for idiots and imbeciles, and the mechanism for dealing 
with idiots at present sufficient and efficient !—For idiots 
I think it is. You have the idiot establist ment in which 
each of the three classes are received : fur idiots who pay 3 
anil for the cases elected by subscribers; and then 
there are a certain number of patients taken in by con- 
tract with the Guardians. 

6075. Do these places take in all the idiots that require 
treatment as such ?—The idiot establishments would 
not. With regard to the affluent idiot, he is provided’ 
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6976. There is not sufficient accommodation ?—I think 6091. You are strongly of opinion that there should be  F'R.S. 


not. It depends on what you call accommodation. 
‘There is insufficient special accommodation ; they are ac- 
«commodated in the asylums and workhouses in large 
numbers. I should think there would be 5,000 in 
asylums. 


6077. Is the workhouse a place for the idiot at all ?— 
Not at all. There ought to be no idiot children in work- 
houses, but that is theoretical. What are you to do with 
them? I think probably 25 per cent. of the lunatic 
inmates in workhouses are idiots or imbeciles. 


6078. The accommodation at the present moment is 
insufficient ?—It depends on what you call insufficient. 


6079. There are a lot of idiots treated in places where 
they should not be ?—Yes. They want very simple 
accommodation. I donot believe in the educability of the 

‘idiot. Many asylums have separate blocks for 
idiots, where the accommodation is excellent. There 
would be no difficulty in providing that to any extent. 
Under the 241st Section of the Lunacy Act the county 
souncils have full power to build idiot asylums, if they 
think proper. 

6080. It has not been taken advantage of ?—A good 
many have idiot wards or detached blocks for idiots. 


6081. Do you think that power should be made com- 
pulsory instead of permissive only ?—Yes. 


6082. Imbeciles, if they are insane, have to be treated 
similarly to other lunatics ?—Yes. 


6083. For imbeciles, if they are not insane, but if they 
are bad cases, you would then advise labour colonies for 
their treatment ?—Yes. 


6084. As regards children, your opinion is that there 
should be specially adapted schools and homes for all 
defective children, which includes imbeciles and what you 
define as feeble-minded ?—Yes. 


6085. They can be classified, of course, and divided 
in these homes ?—Yes. 


6086. It is better that they should all be treated on the 
same lines; that the imbeciles and feeble-minded should 
be separated before admission to the homes ?—It is 
better that the feeble-minded should be separated from 
the imbeciles. 


€087. Is that better done before admission to these 
homes or afterwards ?—I do not follow you. The feeble- 
minded children, I take it, areeducated up to a point in 
the elementary schools. I am talking now of the poorer 
classes. When they go to school the teachers find them 
out. When recognised as feeble-minded I would not 
pass them on to imbecile asylums, but to special homes 
where the parents are willing. Of course, you cannot 
take them away from the custody of the parents without 
their consent if they are maintaining them. I would 
pass them on to special homes, on the lines of Rochester 
House, and keep them separate as far as possible, from 
the imbeciles; educate them as far as possible. The 
result would be that after a course of education and 
treatment in a home like Rochester House a certain 
number of the feeble-minded would be so improved, and 
educated—because education does avail in such cases, 
though it is much slower than with a normal child— 
that they would be able to go home without danger. 
Alltheir traits, characteristics, and habits would be noted. 
Those who are not improvable ought to be sent on to 
labour colonies, or to the special house or home. 


6088. Of course that detention in the imbecile homes 
~ and special classes should bring them under two autho- 
 rities just as we have in London at the present moment ? 


—Yes. 


6089. Is that advisable? They come under two 
anthorities—under the county council in the special 
schools, and under the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
in asylums. Is that right ?—That is a question of 
general administration. My own view is that the whole 
administration. of the weak-minded should be under- 
taken by a Government Department. 

6090. You are emphatically of opinion that weak- 
mainded mothers of illegitimate children should be detained 
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a special magistrate appointed to investigate weak-minded 


cases and deal with them ?~I donotthink I said that. I 26 May 1 1905, 


said that in the case of idiot and imbecile children not 
under proper control orneglected, or where itis necessary, I 
would suggest that a special guardian should be 
appointed like a committee of the person in the case 
of a Ward in Chancry. I propose the county court 
judge to deal with thcse cases. 

6092. I will read it: “‘ Brought before the county 
court judge or a specially appointed magistrate at the 
children’s court” ?—Yes, there might be difficulty in 
getting county court judges in some parts. 


6093. You want a special magistrate ?— Yes, the same 
special magistrates as act in the case of lunatics. 


6094. You want a special guardian to look after these ? 
— Yes, except by some such process you have no power to 
detain them ; you must have legal power. 

6095. How many institutions do you wish to see 
started to deal with them ?—Just-as few as possible. 
The special schools exist. 

6096. Not everywhere ?—They may exist—they do 
exist to some extent—they are capable of extension. In 
Birmingham and Leicester they have them. I can name 
a number of towns where special schools are now in 
operation besides London. Then Rochester House exists. 
I would have a certain number of homes of the 
Rochester House class. There are in  Ger- 
many intermediate schools between the elementary 
and the special schools. Idonotsee the use of that, a 
lot of weeding-out goes on as it is.. I would have the 
special schools, the training homes and the industrial 
colonies for permanent detention. Those are the three 
that I contemplate in addition to the existing establish- 
ments. 

6097. In addition to idiot and imbecile asylums ?— 
They must go on, we cannot do away with them. 

6098. You also suggest a home for feeble-minded crimi- 
nals ?—Yes. That, of course, would be under the Prison: 
Board ; it would be entirely different. I think, from what 
Dr. Donkin said, it is being carried out to some extent 
even now; isolation and separation of feeble-minded 
prisoners is practiced. I hope a good deal from the new 
system of prison discipline—such as is being carried out 
at Borstall, which is more reformatory than anything 
hitherto attempted and less likely to cause or aggravate 
mental failure. 

6099. As regards the administration, you want these 
separate from all existing central bodies, and put under 
a new authority ?—That is my opinion. 

6100. Will not that introduce dual authority ?—My own 
opinion is that there is a thoroughly competent Board 
existing at the present time to deal with these cases in an 
efficient way, thatis the Board of Commissioners in Lunacy. 
I am not a member of it myself. The Commissioners are 
perfectly capable of doing it; their knowledge and experi- 
ence in every department would be valuable; but they 
are overweighted ; they have 117,000 lunatics to look 
after already. Without the Board being very much streng- 
thened it could not undertake additional dutics, and 
then if the supervision of the feeble-minded were im- 
posed on it, it would have to be broken up into two 
departments, one dealing with lunatics, the other with 
the feeble-minded. Then there is undoubtedly the ob- 
jection to associating weak-mindedness with lunacy ; the 
friends of the feeble-minded shrink from that so much 
and dislike it. I think it would be desirable to have a 
special Education Board; I would call it the Special 
Education Department. 

6101. If the name ‘‘ lunatic ”’’ were dropped out of the 
English language and the name “‘ defective,’’ substituted, 
would not that difficulty be removed for ever ?—That 
may be so; itis a matter of terms, but it would be all 
but impossible to eradicate the word ‘‘lunatic.”» _ 

6102. “A person of unsound mind,” and “lunatic ’”” 


are synonymous terms ?—“ Lunatic” has opprobium 
and stigma attached to it; “ Feeble-minded”’ has not. 


6103. It would be advantageous to drop ‘ 
in all those cases ?—Yes. 


‘lunatic ’” 
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6104. A witness last week said he considered it desir- 
able for it to be made compulsory for medical men to 
notify every defective child he saw in his practice. Have 
you any opinion on that point ?—That is a very delicate 
matter. That would be putting a very onerous and dis- 
agreeable duty on the doctor. If a medical man 
happened, in the course of his practice, to see a child 
living in private life, suffering from imbecility, main- 
tained by parents, and reported it, he would give great 
offence. If it became his duty to notify it, it must be done 
in all cases. It would be an invidious duty to put on 
the profession; it would be highly resented by the 
profession and by the public. 

6105. In fact it is a completely impracticable sug- 
gestion ?—Of course. I see no objection to the ordinary 
method existing at the present time in respect of the 
pauper class; the relieving officer and the poor law 
doctor, if a person is in receipt of relief, necessarily 
notify ; the fact that they are getting relief is in itself 
notification. For the affluent classes “ notification 2 of 
the feeble-minded would not be tolerated. 

6106. It is most undesirable and impracticable ?—Yes ; 
it would open the way to libel actions unless privileges 
were conceded. I- might see a young gentleman I 
thought weak-minded, and he might dispute the fact 
after I had notified him. 

6107. (Mr, Chadwyck-Healey.) Can you give us shortly 
your opinion as to the danger to society which exists 
by reason of the increasing number of feeble-minded 
eases. Can you give us your opinion about that— 
whether it is in your opinion a real danger ?—Most 
undoubtedly. Iam not in harmony with all my colleagues 
and medical brethren on the point, but my opinion is 
that there is an enormous increase going on in insanity ; 
it is increasing at a rapid rate, and out of all proportion 
to population, and, so far as I can judge the indications, 
weakmindedness is also increasing. I would take every 
possible means to prevent propagation of that. 

6108. The danger to society, I take it, lies in the increase 
of crime and the increase of immorality ?—Increase of 
crime and increase of imbecility. If you allow these 
imbeciles to go about at large they propagate their 
special species. Mental defect is more hereditary than 
insanity. It depends on more deeprooted changes in 
the nervous centre, and itis more transmitted and there 
is therefore great danger of multiplying idiots, imbeciles, 
and feeble-minded persons. By shutting up persons 
during the procreative period, you would ultimately 
reduce the number of weak-minded persons you have to 
deal with. 

6109. You are of opinion that it is necessary to shut 
up or segregate these people to prevent propagation in 
the interests of society ?—Clearly. 

6110. If you succeeded in that, you would reduce the 
pecuniary burden thrown upon society ?—Ultimately ; 
no doubt there would be outlay in the first place. 

6111. Ultimately there would be gain ?—No doubt 
you would reduce crime, reduce depredations, reduce 
certain classes of diseases. They suffer from tuberculosis 
and other diseases, and if you can diminish the class, you 
will diminish public burdens all round in course of time. 

6112. Do you think the British public as a whole is 
alive to the danger at present ?—I think so to some 
extent, and I hope the labours of this Commission will 
help to open the public eyes. I meet many men who 
are quite of opinion that the permanent segregation of the 
weak-minded should be carried out. 

6113. Do you think the necessary legislation to enable 
Segregation would be likely to be passed without opposi- 
tion ?—You can speak better for the House of Commons 


than I can. I think it would commend itself to the 
good sense of the country. 


6114. In your opinion, is jt necessary t 
the country ?—Yes, I think a general le ey 
ordinating the control of the weak-minded would be 
acceptable to the country at large. 

6115. (Dr. Needham.) You have no doubt, I gather 
from your statement and your evidence, that the feeble- 
minded who are not considered now to be certifiable 
are in need of protection from themselves, and also in 


the interests of the public Yes, as 

? regards s 
them, they are quite harmless; ¥ fated 
creatures at liberty, 


who are doing no h 
properly protected. & RO Barw, end sre 


there are feeble-minded. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


6116. I was thinking rather of feeble-minded girls in 
workhouses. A great many of these feeLle-minded 
girls exist, but exist apparently only for increasing the 
population, and are allowed to go out and in—people 
who are known as “ in-and-outs **—for immoral purposes, 
and inflict a great burden on the country. I gather that 
you think it very desirakle that there should be a power 
of certifying, or at all events of detaining, these people 
so that they cannot go in and out to do the damage they 
do both to themselves and other people ?—Clearly. 


6117. Have you formulated in your own mind 
how detention should be effected—by what process— 
before whom they should be brought—what certificate 
should be given and so on ?—I have formulated it in 
this way, that in the case of feeble-minded imbecile 
children or young persons not under proper control, or 
without friends and guardians who are trustworthy look- 
ing after them, they should be brought before the County 
Court Judge or special Magistrate, and that by some 
simple process a guardian, in the same position that a 
Committee of the person holds to a Chancery lunatic, 
should be appointed. Then that guardian, during the 
life of the imbecile or weak-minded person, would have 
the full powers of a parent, and a written order by that 
guardian authorising the permanent detention of the 
imbecile would be sufficient authority. 

6118. That is with reference to persons of the higher 
classes ?—No, I would make a similar system applicable 
to the poor. 

611. Would not that be putting on the County Court 
Judge a burden which at present the County Court 
Judge is unakle to bear, or at all events would not like 
to bear ?—It would only be used in a certain number of 
cases. You cannot interfere where the imbecile is living 
with his relations and maintained out of his own means, 
or theirs. The persons who are in the imbecile asylums 
already are perfectly safe—they are certified and not 
likely to be taken away or removed ; 


6120. Those people are protected already ?—All these 
in the imbecile asylums are certified ; J] am speaking of 
the cases that are not certifiable, but in which evidence 
of mental defect or incorrigikility can be given. In all 
those cases | would deal with them as under the 116th 
Section of the Lunacy Act 1890, by the appointment of 
a guardian, with the powers of a Committee of the 
person. 

6121. That is for the better classes ?— No, I should 
do it for the poor. It might be done at a small cost; 
a guardian might be appointed. 


6122. Is not that rather more complicated than the — 


process which at present exists in which you simply 
come to a designated magistrate to get an Order on a 
medical certificate, or two medical certificates in the 
case of lunatics ?—~I am assuming cases where you have 
difficulty in getting a medical certificate. The guardian 
would have full power to say where the patient is to be 
received, and it does not necessarily mean incarceration 
in an asylum. Then the authority of the guardians 
would continue during the life of his ward unless he 
was superseded—when once an appointment was made. 
In the case of an imbecile under certification, he gets out, 
and again he resists, and obtains such a power of con- 


cealing his weakness that he is in and out, or his friends ~ 


may take him away if they think they can make a little 
money out of him. By the clause I propose he would 
be detained for life, under the guardianship of a person 
in a position analogous to that of the Solicitor of the 
Supreme Court who is appointed to act in a number of 


cases of lunacy where there is no friend or relation who — 


can act. ; 

6123. Do you want a more complicated and ponderous 
process than already exists with reference to, say, the 
admission of imbeciles into the Metropolitan imbecile 
asylums 7—I want to get authority over these cases— 
the “in and out* cases. 


6124. They get authority in the imbecile asylums: 


They can detain them for life there, by a much simpler 
process ?—There are a great number of cases that are 
discovered in these special schools—weak-minded and 
defective children. I do not want to have them sent 


to an imbecile asylum; I want to have them sent to | 


training homes, and then on to an industrial colony. Ido — 


not want to put the taint of imbecility or insanity upon 
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them. By what authority is that to bedone? They are not 
actually certifiable; no medical man will certify them. 
But by coming to the Court and saying they are defective 
and they are not able to manage their own affairs, a 
guardian is appointed who has full power to control them. 


6125. You do not quite appreciate my point. I am 
seeking to ascertain your view as to whether a simpler 
process could not be inaugurated, by which control could 
be obtained over these people, instead of the complicated 
process of applying to a County Court Judge for in- 
stance ? Would it be even necessary to go to a Justice ? 
At present people are admitted into the imbecile asylums 
upon a certificate signed by a medical man and an 
order either by the Chairman of the Board of Guardians 
or the Clerk of the Board of Guardians: would that 
be adequate ?—That is applicable to the Metropolis; 
that does not deal with tr; country at large, I am 
thinking of a national measure. 


6126. It might be extended ?—Yes, but then imbecile ° 


asylums do not exist in all the counties; they might be 
created. 

6127. You might have the same kind of process ?— 
Ido not think the scheme I suggest would be more ex- 
pensive or troublesome. It would have this advantage, 
that a great many of these imbeciles might be boarded 
out. I see no reason why they should not be boarded 
out where you can have control over them. The 
guardian would have to visit to see that they are 
properly cared for, that what was allowed for their 
maintenance was expended upon them. You have no 
machinery forthatnow. They would not be certifiable. 


6128. As to the form of certificate: do you think it 
is requisite with reference to these feeble-minded people, 
that the certificate should state specifically the facts on 
which the certificate is founded, or would it be sufficient 
to state the opinion. It is an extremely difficult thing 
in these indefinable cases to define ?—In reference to 
these children who are to be under public authority, 
and are maintained out of public funds, cases therefore 
in which there could be no motive for prolonging 
detention, I should be quite satisfied with a medical certi- 
ficate saying they are mentally defective in the form 
prescribed by the Idiots Act; 1886. 

6129. You think people of the better class might be 
similarly detained under the order say of a Master if 
sub-section D. of Section 116 were altered in the way 
which has been indicated ?— Yes, you want an alteration 
in the wording of that clause. 

6130. If it is said that such person is through mentai 
infirmity arising from disease or age or arrested mental 
development, incapable of managing his affairs or taking 
care of himself 7—I may say, that, as a matter of fact 
_ I have visited several congenital idiots and imbeciles, 
who have been dealt with under this clause under the 
term * mental infirmity, but I think it would be much 
better if there were more explicit words put in; ‘f mental 
infirmity by reason of disease 2 has been held by one 
of our masters to cover idiocy. 

6131. I gather from your statement of evidence that you 
hold a very strong opinion which is contrary to an opinion 
which has been expressed before this Commission as to 
the hereditary character of mental defectives ?—Decidedly. 


6132. You believe that mental defects are strongly 
hereditary ?—More transmissible than insanity. I once 
believed there were 30 per cent. of my own patients at 
that time who had distinct evidence of hereditary defect; 
that was excluding neurotic tendency and other collateral 
conditions. I have had under the Court of Chancery 
frequently two and three members of the same family 
labouring under mental defect with an eccentricity or 
peculiarity on the part of a parent which has deepened 
in the next generation into mental defect. 

6133. As to the inspection of these feeble-minded in 
these colonies and homes that you suggest, you say the 
Commissioners in Lunacy are qualified by virtue of their 
experience, and so on; but they, of course, have too 
much to do, to take any further work. Do you think; 
even if the Commission were strengthened, that it would 
still be very undesirable that these people should be 
branded, as it were, by the action of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy as lunatic ; do you not think that is very objection- 
able ?—Speaking as a man of science, I might say the 
Lunacy Commissioners are the men to deal with all these 
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cases. They are cases of mental defect, and the 
Commissioners are dealing with mental defects; disease, 
and troubles of all sorts. They have experience and 
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weak-minded members dealt with by the lunacy 
department. It would be a very onerous work; the 
organisation of the system. My own opinion is that 
a special department should be ereated to take up 
this whole matter. 

6134. You think, if any measures are proposed by the 
Gommission for dealing with this question of mental 
feebleness, that those measures which are taken ought to 
be altogether independent of lunacy ?—I do. The 
whole thing wants co-ordination. 


6135. (Mr. Byrne.) The institutions in which you 
would like to see these people taken care of would have 
to be under Government inspection ?—Undoubtedly. 

6136. And some authority would have power, as at. 
present in the case of prisoner lunatics and inebriates, to 
discharge them ?—Yes. 

6137. On evidence that the circumstances permit it ?— 
Yes. 

6138. That would mean that the Government office 
dealing with the matter would have to have a staff of 
inspectors ; who would no doubt have experience ?— 
Clearly. 

6139. In those circumstances what advantage would 
there be in introducing the guardian of whom you speak, 
who would be a sort of general guardian of the defectives? 
Would it not be sufficient for the magistrate or the County 
Court Judge or other authority to commit a person 
to such and such a certified institution, and then simply 
to leave them there subject to inspection, and a power of 
discharge by the Government, if necessary. Why intro- 
duce the general guardian 7—No, my idea of it is still 
somewhat vague ; I have not worked out any scheme in 
detail. The guardian would be nominated by the county 
council, and appointed in each case by the County Court. 
judge or special magistrate dealing with it, and he 
would be in relation to the individual case. He would 
have the control of the individual; he would have 
nothing to do with the inspection or management of 
the institution. There would still be large numbers of 
idiot. establishments existing, and containing certitied 
idiots and imbeciles, and there would be other classes, 
the inebriates and so on. For them I should think the 
inspection of a central department would be advisable. 


6140. If persons were admitted to certified and in- 
spected institutions you think that would be quite suffi- 
cient to deal with them justly and properly ?—Yes. 


6141. In your paper, in which you suggest the exten- 
sion of the system of inquisition on defective people, 
you say, “ The inquisition would, of course, be an effectual 
barrier to the marriage of persons labouring under mental 
defect, and would effectually prevent their being taken 
advantage of. How is that ?—inquisition does not 
prevent insane people marrying now ?—For a man to 
marry a ward of the court would be contempt of court. 
I-think, formerly, a marriage formed by any ward of 
the Court of Chancery was null de facto. It did not 
require a suit of nullity. Now a suit of nullity would be 
required. There would be no object in marrying a rich 
woman; it would be contempt of court. The guardian 
would see that the feeble-minded poorer classes were put 
in a position where nothing of the kind could happen. 


6142. Does that apply both to inquisition which gives 
the control of the person and property, or only to in- 
quisition which gives control of the person ?—Only 
the person and property in the Court of Chancery. 


6143. That is to say, an individual under the control 
of the court cannot marry under the existing law 7— 
No; to marry a ward of the court would be contempt 
most severely dealt with. Under the General Lunacy 
Law, in the case of any certified lunatic, any act of 
serious impropriety would be criminally punishable. 

6144. In an institution; not a certified lunatic at 
large ?—Yes. 

6145. It is not an offence to have connection with 
a certified lunatic at large ?—It is an offence to have 
carnal knowledge. 
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6146. Only in an institution ?—Yes, but I would in this 
way protect all idiots, imbeciles and mentally defective 
persons whether in institutions or not. 


6147. With reference to your printed paper containing 
your replies to Dr. Donkin’s enquiries, at the end you 
describe dipsomaniacs and alcoholic monomaniacs. You 
state: “If a dipsomaniac is to be deprived of his liberty, 
it would be far better to send him to an asylum than 
to any retreat ?’—That is my view. 


6148. It is impossible to do so, is it not ? You remember 
a habitual drunkard under the Act is a person who is 
<¢not amenable to lunacy jurisdiction? ’—That is so. 


6149. Therefore, it is impossible, legally ?—I have 
not found the inebriate retreats are at all satisfactory 
for the affluent classes. I recognise good work is being 
done by the London County Council retreat for the 
poor. It is quite a relief to their friends and relations 
to isolate them for a time. 


6150. I am not speaking of the inebriate reformatories 
but the voluntary retreats to which your remarks refer. 
You say: “ The control it can exert is much more effi- 
cient than that of any retreat, and its resources for treat- 
ment are much greater.” That is in an asylum; a 
well-equipped retreat ought to be as well off as a lunatic 
asylum ?—Persons can go to asylums voluntarily, but 
they are subject to all the usual regulations of the asylum 
and they are kept under control. 

6151. It is admitted by everyone who knows about 
it that the system of voluntary retreats for inebriates 
is limited in its scope and is not altogether successful ?— 
That is my opinion. 

6152. Is not that rather the fault of the law dealing 
with the retreats and the people who go there than 
the fault of the retreats themselves ?—No, it is, I think, 
a radical defect in the retreats. I do not myself believe 
that it is for the advantage of a dipsomaniac to 
associate him with a large number of people who are 
tainted like himself, and perhaps worse than himself. 
These retreats cannot give the interest, the occupation, 
the treatment that is necessary in these cases. I have 
known deplorable relapses after long seclusion in these 
retreats. In some retreats drinking goes on. I have 
the clearest testimony of that. JI had an instance 
brought to my notice by a lady I saw officially. That 
was defect in management. The lady was for six months 
in a retreat, and I was sent to see her on her release. 
There was an old Irish servant there, and when she 
came in I said, I suppose Miss ‘so and so’ is better ; 
this long abstinence has done her good?” She 
said, ‘She has been drinking all the time.’ I said, 
‘* How do you know ?* She replied, “All I know is she 
took in a very fine stock of clothes with her, and she has 
brougit nothing home. She had been pawning the 
clothes. ‘ 

6153. Was that a volunta~y retreat ?—Yes. 


6154. Is your experience wide enough to make you 
know that is fairly common ?—In the cases I have had 
under my observation there has been relapse, or patients 
have told me they did get drink. I have been in one or 
two of these retreats. It is an idle, loafing life and the 
patients are, I believe, apt to demoralise each other. 
The best results I have seen of treatment of dipso- 
maniacs have been under private care. 


6155. What do you mean ?—The house of a medical 
man, or travelling a sea voyage with a doctor—or 
private influence brought to bear on them. It is 
destructive to humiliate the man—by labelling bim 
“‘dipsomaniac’ or ‘drunkard.’ I would rather be 
called “lunatic” than “ habitual drunkard.” — If they 
go into asylums they are under complete control. There 
they have all sorts of interests and amusements and 
judicious treatment; they are associated with a 
variety of classes of lunatics, not exclusively with 
dipsomaniacs. es 

6156. Surely the better class are far more provided 
with amusements and recreation,intellectual and other- 
wise, than in asylums ?—That is not my experience. They 
are much smaller. In asylums you have billiard rooms 
theatricals, concerts, picnics,classes and all that: kind of 
thing. ' 

6157. They have that in all the retreats, in addition 
to which they have shooting, golf and fishing ?—There is a 
difference of opinion. 


‘yet to give us trustworthy statistics. 


OF EVIDENCE : 


6158. You differ from that opinion ?—Yes. 


6159. Do you consider that even the control which 
is necessary in a considerable proportion of these cases- 
can be better given in the house of a private doctor 
attending to his own practice, than in a _ well 
equipped establishment ?—There are a variety of kinds 
of private care. The dipsomaniac ought to be under 
medical observation. I believe very much in medical 
treatment. There are various cases, beginning with 
changes of the nervous system, that are remediable. 


6160. Every retreat must have a medical officer ?— 
Yes. I have seen many cases recover from dipsomania 
without a retreat. 


6161. What do you think of these statistics which are 
published by the Home Office in reference to these re- 
treats and which point to what may be called fairly satis- 
factory results?—The system has not gone on long enough 
The great difficulty 
is to get the subsequent history of the cases. 


6162. Twenty-eight years. The report is made to 
the Home Secretary ?—That would be a very small 
number of retreats that have been going on for twenty- 
eight years. You have not traced out a large number 
of the recent cases. I have the highest opinion of 
inebriate retreats for the poor where you can get 
adequate control, such as the London County Council 
retreat, but for the affluent classes I think there aie 
better modes of treatment. 


6163. You think private care in a doctor’s house is 
better ?—In many instances. I have seen satisfac- 
tory results in the Islands and Highlands of Scotland, 
Shetland and the Hebrides, where dipsomaniacs were sent 
to an island where there was no public-house, and 
no way of getting away without a boat, and where 
sport and fishing wers available. 


6164. Are we to take it that you think, it being admitted 
that these cases require control and watching, that they 
are more likely to get that in the house of a doctor who is 
busy attending to his practice, perhap; living in town in 
the neighbourhood of licensed houses, than they are in a 
well-equipped retreat with an army of attendants, trust- 
worthy, upright men ?—If the case is so confirmed and 
the control required is greater than such as a doctor can 
afford or that can be afforded by a medical companion in 
his own house, then Ishould send the patient to a lunatic 
asylum, induce him to go in voluntarily, or under cer- 
tificates if he could be certified. If he be an alchoholic 
send him to an asylum. In Scotland there are no 
inebriate retreats so far as 1 know; inebriates are in 
asylums as voluntaries. I believe they have satisfactory 
results. 


6165. (Dr. Dunlop.) The largest licensed retreat in the 
country is in Scotland, a retreat for male patients ?— 
The only one I know was a voluntary one in Galloway ; 
and that was shut up, no doubt for sufficieat reasons, — 
there may be others but I have not heard of them. 


6166. It moved to Fife ; it is in a very flourishing con- ~ 
dition. I was there a fortnight ago ?--And I take your 
word for that, of course, I know there are a number of 
dipsomaniacs in the Scotch asylums. 


6167. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Some little time ago I think you 
told us that in trying a case of insanity, coupled with 
criminality, the Judge in Lunacy alone should decide 
without a jury ?—No, I only spoke of cases of mental 
defect. A man is alleged to be insane, a petition is 
presented, he has fourie2n days in which to decide 
whether he will be tried by a jury, or before a judge. If 
he makes the demand for a jury one of the Lords Justices 
may send a visitor to ascertain whether he has made © 
that demand with a clear knowledge of what he is doing, 
The Lords Justices have the power of refusing a jury. I - 
say where it is a case of mental defect I would not give 
a jury at all—I would not give the option. The defective 
cannot understand what a jury is, and I think the 
decision of the judge would be more satisfactory. I am 
talking of rich patients, of course. It seems ridiculous to 
empanel a jury in a cas2 of obvious idiocy. 


6168. We had it in evidenc2? before us the other 
day from an eminent judicial authority, that he would have 


‘been unwilling as a judge, in the case of crime, to have 


pronounced upon the feeble-mindedness, or otherwise, of 
a prisoner tried before him. Would the same difficulty 
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~which he suggested occur in a case where you want to try 
the case before a judge without a jury ?—No, the judges 


are constantly dealing with cases of insanity now, with- 


out juries, in my Department. The jury cases are ex- 
tremely infrequent. The judges are constantly deciding 
on the evidence before them. Of course, crime intro- 
duces an entirely new element. A man charged with crime 


comes before a Criminal Court, and the first point is, is 


he guilty ? After that comes the question whether he 
was responsible or not. But in ordinary cases of insanity 
where a petition is presented the point to be decided is, 
is he sane or insane? I should think, in 95 per cent. of 
the cases that point is decided by a judge acting alone 
without a jury. 

6169. The judge has no difficulty ?—No. 


6170. And, so far as you know, he has no dislike to 
pronouncing on the question of insanity ?—The duty is 
andertaken in almost all cases by the master, who, as far 
as I know, experiences no difficulty. It can ba taken by 
the judge, or by the master; I follow the master after 
the inquisition has been held, and he has given his 
decision. I have to report upon the case. I never find 
him making any mistakes. 

6171. May I take it that in his case, the judge, to 
whom you refer, is much more of an expertin lunacy than 
an expert in law ?—They take it in turns. It is each of 
the Lords Justices. They take six weeks each, I 
understand. 


6172. But the practical decision rests with the master, 
though nominally with the Lord Justice ?—In certain 
eases the Lords Justices have by themselves acted, or a 
judge of the Supreme Court has taken the case. 


6173. As far as your experience goes, may I take it 
that the judges are actually employed in trying cases of 
insanity ?—The master is, constantly. The judge does 
not see the lunatic himself. It is on the documentary 
evidence that comes before him that he has to make the 
He sees the documents sabmitted by the 
master and acts on them, bat when need be he s2es the 
junatic personally. 

6174. (Dr. Needham.) Every now and then a judge 
actually tries a case, and sees the patient ?—Yes, I have 
known a judge try a case. Mr. Justice Denman took a 


case. 


_ 6175. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Supposing a person is brought 
‘before a judge for some criminal offence, perhaps trifling, 
perhaps serious, the question is whether the judge is to 
have the power of finding that person feeble-minded and 
passing an indeterminate sentence ?—No, I do not pro- 
pose that; that must be dealt with by a judge in the 
ordinary way. The question left to the jury is: Is he 
gailty or not guilty of this crime ? The question in the 
case I am speaking of is: Is he or is he notinsane ? It 
is a different question altogether. 


6176. Suppose a jury have found a man guilty of some 
small, trivial offence and the judge has reason to believe, 
from the prioner’s demeanour that he is of weak mind, 
would you be in favour of the judge, or the judicial person, 
haying the power to put that person back for medical 
consideration ?—Yes; I believe as a matter of fact 
that has been done—that the judge before passing sen- 
tence might put a man back and direct a report on his 


‘mental condition. 


_ 6177. It would not be difficult to decide that man’s 
condition ?—It is a duty a judge perhaps would not wish 
to undertake because it would look like intervening 
between the crime and the punishment ; but it has been 
done, I know. 


6178. Would it be a reformation of the law that that 
state of things should obtain, instead of the man going 
to prison and then being found more or less insane ?— 
Where the plea of insanity has been set up that has been 
decided by the jury; if that plea has not been set up 
ut in the course of the case the evidence suggests that 
the man is weak-minded or of unsound mind then I should 
proceed in the ordinary way, and order the prison surgeon 
to keep an eye on him and report; and he would report 
whether he was of unsound mind or not. \ 


6179. I take it you would like to see an extension of 
the present practice of finding a man “ guilty but insane ” 
to finding him “ guilty but feeble-minded 2 ?— Yes. 
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6180. It would not be difficult to carry out ?—No, I 
think not. 


6181. Suppose an indeterminate sentence is passed, I 
understand from my inquiries that there is considerable 
reluctance in the mind of the public to shut a man up 
for life ?—I think so. 


6182. How would you get over the difficulty of an 
indeterminate sentence—the prejudice against it in the 
mind of the public 7—It would have to be got over by 
experience, by showing that the detention was not penal, 
that the places where those serving an indeterminate 
sentence were put into were not really prisons but 
homes where they were in safety kept happy and em- 
ployed. I should let the public see these places by their 
representatives, and have an opportunity of knowing 
what was going on, and I would not have the big walls 
of a prison where it is all dark. I think the prejudice 
would die out, and the public would understand the 
advantages of the system when the matter was put 
clearly before them. 


6183. Waat preliminary precautions would you suggest 
in order to persuade the public that these places of deten- 
tion would not be prisons before they had the ex- 
perience of judging whether they are prisons or not ?— 
Only by the method cf administration ; they would be 
public institutions, under the control of a public body, 
and inspected by Government officials and local Com- 
mittees, and no one would be sent there but those 
wi-h regard to whom the magistrate or a proper authority 
was satisfied that they were suitable cases. I think the 
prejudice would soon die out. 


6184. Would you suggest any inspection of the persons 
detained from time to time ?—I take it the Central Board, 
as in the case of the Commissioners in Lunacy, would 
require a report, within a stated period of the arrival 
of patients, that they are really mentally defective, and 
at intervals afterwards that they continued so. 


6185. Supposing a person is remitted on an indeter- 
minate sentence to a place of detention, the certificate 
upon which he is sent there would have to be revised 
from time to time ?— Yes. 


6186. How often should that, in your opinion, be done ? 
— Every two years or something of that kind. I have not 
thought over the point, but from time to time it ought to 
be revised. Of course, the inspectors would keep their 
eye on all these cases, especially when it was possible the 
time of danger had passed away. I am inclined not to 
call it a lif sentence, but that they should be sent to 
these homes until further determined, or under some 
otherindefinite order. Then the case would be reviewed 
from time to time. Most of them would be life 
detention, but the public would have the assurance 
that the case was being constantly reviewed, and that 
there was no unnecessary detention, and they were well 
cared for and comfortable. 


6187. I think you are of opinion that the public would 
want to be assured on those points ?—Yes. 


6188. And that the greatest possible care should be 
taken ?—Clearly so. One or two painful cases arising 
might create an outcry against such establishments. 


6189. We had it in evidence the other day that it 
was difficult to distinguish between responsibility and 
non-responsibility ; that there was nothing except the 
hard and fast line, on the one side of which stood re- 
sponsibility, on the other side irresponsibility—do you 
agree with that ?—There are extremely difficult ques- 
tions. TI should always judge by the individual case. The 
difficulty is often very great. A general definition I think 
will often break down. In the individual case there is 
a difficulty; it is the difficulty of diagnosing disease. 
It is often very difficult to diagnose a disease. 


6190. Would you agree that a person may be partially 
responsible or partially irresponsible ?—Yes, 


6191. So that there is no absolute line on one side 
of which stands a responsible person and on the other 
side an irresponsible person ?—No; it is a purely arti- 
ficial line. 

6192. (Mr. Greene.) In the paper you have favoured 
us with, headed “‘ The Protection of the Property of the 
Feeble-minded,’: you refer to a proposed Amendment 
of Section 116, Sub-section (d), of the Act of 1890. You 
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{| Sir James make a suggestion there that the words of the Statute 6204. I suggest it would make it wider if you do not 
i) Crichton-  ghould be altered or amended. Have the Commissioners limit its operation by enumerating a number of causes ? 
Browne, felt that those words require some alteration ?—Yes. —That may be so. A large number of the cases are 


i M.D.,LL.D.;¥ pelieve my colleague, Master Fischer, gave evidence 
i ge here, and I have discussed the matter with him. 
HI 26 May 1905. In fact I saw a copy of his evidence, and I am in 
i : entire agreement with him. I have not his evidence 
ay with me. J do not think I have adopted his form of 
words, but it is to the same effect. I know he has felt 


senile—men become old, partially fatuous, incapable of 
managing their property. 

6205. I am suggesting enlarging it, so as to cover 
every degree of feeble-mindedness ?—The more com- 
prehensive the better. 


6206. If this were managed by cutting out the words : 








i¢ 
> 


that difficulty. He has, I may say, occasionally dealt 
with idiots and imbeciles under the existing words. 


6193. I know another Master has; I did not know 
whether he had. Is it thought by the Commissioners 
that these words require supplementing ?—Yes. I am 
not speaking for the Commissioners but for the Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors. 


6194. Are you aware that there is a Bill before Parlia- 
ment promoted Fy the Government in which there is 
a suggestion to alter the words in Sub-section (d) ?— 
T have not seen the Bill, but I understand there is. 


6195. The words that are there suggested differ from 
those that you suggest ?—Yes. 


6196. It is suggested in the Bill that after the word 
“age,” the phrase “or arrest of mental development ” 
should come ?—Yes. 


6197. You see where the words are to come in. You 
put them in your suggestion rather earlier than the words 
that are suggested in the Bill ?—Yes. 

6198. You wish to add: “It is proved to the satis- 
faction of the Judge in Lunacy that such person is, through 
mental defect, congenital, or arising in early life, or from 
mental defect arising from disease.” You put in the 
words: “Through mental defect, congenital, or arising 
in early life.” Have you any preference for those words 
over the words offered to Parliament in the Bill now 
before it ?—They are really synonymous. The words 
in the Act, I think, have the advantage of being a little 
briefer than mine. : 


6199. Do not the words in the Bill suggest that there 
has been some degree of mental development which has 
stopped, and would not yours imply that it may be a 
case of absolute vacuity, even from birth ?—No, I say, 
“arising from mental defect congenital,” that is from 
birth, “or arising in early life,” that is to say, the brain 
may stop at any stage of its evolution, and you may have 
any degree of mental infirmity. 


6200. You would not complain if the words in the Bill 
were adopted by Parliament, instead of your own ?— 
Certainly not; I think mine are more comprehensive, 
but I am quite satisfied. 


6201. We have had differert sets of words suggested 
both by Master Fischer and Sir John Batty Tuke. Would 
not it be the best amendment of that clause to get rid 
altogether of dealing with the causes of the mental in- 
firmity ? Would you kindly look at sub-clause (d) and 
see whether it would not be best to amend it by cutting 
out the words: <‘ Arising from disease or age.” If you 
wish to deal with a person who is infirm, what can it 
matter what is the cause which has produced theinfirmity ? 
—They require different kinds of treatment. A man 
has an attack of mania, and it passes off; he becomes 
demented, weak, or imbecile, but you are not going to 
classify him with the idiot or imbecile, 


6202. The object of clause (d) is to enable the person’s 
property to be managed while he is in a condition of 
mental infirmity and is incapable of managing his affairs. 
What cap it matter whether that is produced from disease, 
age, or arises from mental defect? He is in a state of 
mental intirmity and incapable of managing his affairs 
and so long as that continues, why should not his property 
be administered ?—It is to distinguish it from the mental 
infirmity which consists in insanity. There are a number 
of cases dealt with, under this clause. A man may have 
an attack of fever or pneumonia and be delirious, and it 
may be most necessary to deal with his property, or he 
may suffer from senile decay or organic disease of the 
brain, all involving mental infirmity. 


6203. But this only deals with cases of mental infirmity ? 
—But delirium is mental infirmity for the time being. 
I think this clause originally arose out of a case of tumour 
of the brain, 


“ Arising from disease or age,” it would enable the Master 
in Lunacy to deal with every case where a person of infirm 
mind is incapable of dealing with his affairs ?—What are 
the exact words ? 


6207. In sub-clause (d) cut out the words: “ Arising 
from disease or age’ ?—Yes, that wou!d do. 


6208. Do you not think it would be an improvement ? 
Would not ‘infirmity *‘ by itself include insanity 7— 
Insanity is itself mental infirmity. These words were 
put in to distinguish these cases that are not, strictly 
speaking, insanity. 

6209. Power is given to administer the affairs of every 
person not detained and not found a lunatic by inquisition: 
with regard to whom it is proved that he is mentally 
infirm and incapable of managing his affairs. That 
therefore excludes all lunatics ?—Yes, I see no objection: 
if you exclude the lunatics—they are excluded by the 
other sub-section. 


6210. And by this, too ?—I see no objection. 


6211. Do you not think it would make it simpler 
and give much more power to the authorities to deal. 
with it ?—I think it would. 

6212. And you would prefer that to the clause in the 
Bill ?—I think so, yes. 

6213. With reference to a matter which you dealt: 
with about jury enquiries, under what circumstances: 
are you contemplating the case of a person being brought 
before a tribunal who is of defective mind only, and: 
who is not a lunatic and who you think should be decided: 
on by a judge and not a jury ?—I am talking now entirely 
of Chancery lunatics. The petition when presented, is: 
accompanied always by affidavits of two medical men. 
If these affidavits show the case is one of insanity they 
show the nature of the case, and I should leave the law 
to operate as it does, giving the lunatic the liberty of 
demanding a jury and the judge the power of refusing 
him, but if the affidavits showed it was mental infirmity 
or defect then I should give no option in chosing a jury—L. 
should let the judge take it alone. 


6214, That would be going entirely ex- parte on evidence. 
The person whose liberty would be affected would be 
tried without the advantage of a jury merely upon the 
ex parte statements of two doctors ?—Of course the 
petition has been served upon the person of defective mind 
and he has the power of employing a solicitor and summon- 
ing witnesses. 

6215. But I am talking of the Tribunal you have 
to submit it to; you deprive him of the advantage 
which you give to the lunatic, of having a jury ?—The 
judges do that now in cases of lunacy ; they have-to my ~ 
knowledge done so. 

6216. That is, when the alleged lunatic demands @ 
jury, the judge in lunacy shall in his Order for Inquisition. 
direct the return of a jury unless he is satisfied by personal 
examination of the alleged lunatic that he is not mentally 
competent to form and express a wish foran Inquisition 
before a jury. It requires personal examination by the 
judge ?—In all cases I contemplate there would be 
personal examination by the judge, because they must 
go before the Tribunal. 


6217. No, not personal examination; it comes by 
affidavit. This section goes on to provide that the luna- 
tic may be required to attend before a judge, so it is a rare 
thing ; it is only where the judge requires absolute attend- 
ance that he dispenses with a jury ?—It would be quite 
possible to give the judge power to call for the attendance 
of the alleged defective person. As a matter of fact, at 
the present time I am sure that 95 per cent. of the cases: — 
are decided by the judge alone. 


6218, By the master alone ?—By the master or the 
judge. All the cases go before the Lords Justices. 
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6219. The case you gave of Mr. Justice Denman sitting, 


- was under Section 94. where the Judge in Lunacy directed 


ercising the functionsof guardians 
_ that is all. 





a case to be tried in the High Court ; which is quite a differ- 
ent procedure. I cannot understand your wish that a 
recommendation should be made that the defective-minded 
person should be deprived of the right to have a jury ?— 


- Because the defect is generally so obvious; and it is a 


great expense. 

6220, Can you remember a case in which juries have 
been demanded by people of defective intellect ?—Yes, 1 
think I do. . 

6221. How could they have demanded it ?—A demand 
may be made without the patient really understanding— 
by the solicitor. 

6222. Has it occurred in practice ?—I think I have 
known cases of imbeciles who have, been tried by a jury ; 


of course that is very painful to the family. . 


6223. The next point is your recommendation that 
application should be made by the guardians or parish 
Council ?—I was assuming the parish councils were ex- 
in some cases, 


6224. With reference to the statistics which you have 
dealt with, a great deal of your evidence has been based 
upon statistics taken from the census ?—All those figures 
are guess-work. I do not attach much importance to 
them. Thev are the best computation ] could form. I 
only take the census as one basis; the others I have de- 
rived from the reports of the Commissioners in Lunacy. 
By certain calculations I arrive at these results, which I 
am sure are. very much within the mark. 


6225, You have seen some evidence submitted to this 
Commission ?—Only the evidence of Master Fisher. 


6226. You have not seen the evidence about the census ; 
that it is hopelessly valueless ?—I have not. I believe 


it is very insufficient, but I believe it is a great improve- 


ment upon the previous census ;_ the change in the house- 
hold return has drawn in a great many. 


6227. (Mr. Dickinson.) I see in one portion of your state- 
ment you divide the mental defects of children into three 
groups—the hopeless uneducable group, the intermediate 
group, partially educable, then tae backward group, 
educable by skilled teaching, very nearly, if not quite, up 
to the normal level. You say ‘* it is in the latter group 
that vicious and immoral tendencies connected with 
morbid or degraded impulses, appetites, and instincts more 
especially manifest themselves.’* Taat last group is 
what we generally know as the feeble-minded, is it 
not 7—Yes. 


6228. But you would say that from the point of 
view of the public it is the group of the feeble-minded 
that are the most deleterious ?—Undoubtedly; they 
recruit the criminal and vicious classes. 


6229. It is really those for whom least is done, who 


are most dangerous ?—Yes. Might 1 put it this way ; 


the idiots and imbeciles are, as it were, infants and children 


- the feeble-minded have actually attained the age of 


puberty. In intellect they are arrested at a later period of 


life, with their instincts and propensities more developed, 
_ therefore I consider them much more dangerous to the 


public than idiots and imbeciles. 


6230. If I understand your definition aright, the greater 
proportion of the feeble-minded are ascertainable before 
they attain the age of adults ?—Yes. 


6231. Therefore if, according to your system, the in- 
_ ¥estigation took place while they were children, we should 


bring into our net a very large part of those who are the 


_ subject of this problem ?—Undoubtedly. 


232. I see you have given us several interesting 
eauses of this feeble-mindedness. First, I think, you 
place heredity ?—That is in my view the largest. 

6233. You give us some particulars of the heredity of 


the upper classes and the lower classes. Can you say 
whether there is more feeble-mindedness due to heredity 


_ in the upper classes or the poorer classes ?—I cannot say. 
_ Ihave no evidence. They are numerous in the upper and 
lower classes. I think I mentioned in my report that 


Professor Laycock used to divide them into two classes 
of idiots—pove-ty and luxury idiots. 
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6234. You rather say it arises from inter-marriage ?— 
Yes. Mr. George Darwin’s investigations show inter- 
marriage is more frequent among the aristocratic classes. 
He made it 4 per cent. It was calculated upon same- 
name marriages. He found 4 per cent. in the aristocratic 
classes and, I think, 1-5 among the working classes. 


6235. As far as hereditary feeble-mindedness is con- 
cerned, I see you think it more prevalent in the upper 
than the lower classes ?—It is frequent in the upper 
classes. 

6236. I notice amongst other causes you place ths 
conditions of living ?—Clearly. 

6237. You give the proportion of the feeble-minded 
in the poorer parts of Glasgow and York ?—These are 
Mr. Rowntree’s statistics and those of special committees 
in various towns, Abardeen, Glasgow, and Dundee. 


6238. Would that be due to causes happening to the 
child after birth ?—They are mixed. There is heredity 
in those cases too. I believe a child born perfectly 
healthy, and of healthy parents, but born in extreme 
poverty, and half-starved during the whole period of its 
infancy and childhood, might grow up imbecile or de- 
mented owing to an unnourished brain or a badly nourished 
brain during the growing period. I think I also mentioned 
there are causes operating at birth—the free use of the 
forceps. Labour in civilised races has become more 
difficult ; the pressure and injury to the child’s head at 
the period of birth may produce idiocy. It is a 
fact that cases of idiocy are more numerous among 
males than among females, and this may be in soms 
measure due to the fact that the head is larger in the 
male ; but poverty in itself, and starvation, is one cause. 


6239. And bad feeding of the child in its early age is 
one cause ?—Yes—want of milk. They cannot get milk, 
and they give it condensed milk, or patent foods, many 
of which do not contain the fatty constituents sufficient 
to nourish it. Then they give all sorts of absurd articles 
of diet; bread, cheese, shell fish, and so on, and that 
produces gastritis, and that is the cause of convulsions ; 
the child gets convulsions, and that arrests the growth 
of the brain. 


6240. Taking the whole army of the feeble-minded, in 
your opinion, there must be a considerable proportion 
that are focble-minded from other than congenital causes ? 
—Yes, I only put congenital causes down for 30 per 
cent. 70 per cent. remainto be otherwise accounted for. 


6241. 70 per cent. are accounted for by something 
happening to the child in the way of mal-nutrition ?— 
And accidents to the head, and diseases, such as measles, 
whooping cough—they may leave their trace—and alcohol, 
of course. 

6242. What is your opinion as regards a cheld of a 
feeble-minded mother? If the child in early years shows 
some tendency towards feeble-mindedness, can that be 
remedied by proper nutrition—proper care ?—Up to a 
point. I do not think the congenital cases will be found 
the most remediable. The most remediable cases will be 
where there is poverty and starvation, causes operating 
on the child itself; but still, with the congenital cases, a 
great deal can be done to improve them, and make them 
self-supporting, whereas, if they are left uneducated and 
untended, they deteriorate and sink down into greater 
imbecility. 

6243. If there were proper treatment of children during, 
say, the first sixteen, eighteen, or twenty years, a good 
deal of this feeble-mindedness could be done away with ?— 
Glearly. I think a great deal of the feeble-mindedness 
we have to deal with may be prevented. Prevention is 
more important than provision. 


6244, Although you commence rather by deprecating 
forcible detention of these persons, you admit the necessity 
for it ?—Undoubtedly for the selected class. I do not 
propose to interfere with children in the care of their 
parents and maintained by their parents. 


6245. Supposing the parents, as is often the case, 
when they find a defective child has become a really useful 
wage-earning child, claim to take it away from the home 
and it is known to everybody that it would be detri- 
mental to that child or adult, what do you say then ?— 
It seems to me an extremely delicate and difficult matter 
to interfere with parental authority, but I contemplate 
that if there is neglect or ill-usage or anything detrimental 
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to the child, it should be interfered with. As long as a 
child is well cared for, an object of love and solicitude to 
its parents, and they are not seeking relief, I do not see 
how you can interfere. 


6246. I can give you a case which I know in which a girl 
was claimed by her mother, a laundress in London. With 
very great difficulty we persuaded the mother not to take 
her away from the Lome. We have little doubt that if 
she had gone back she would very soon have fallen a prey 
to bad people ?—That would be prevented by my pro- 
posal. I would place that feeble-minded girl in a special 
school, and on leaving it she would be put under a guardian, 
and the guardian’s power would supersede that of the 
parents, and he or she would say: “I cannot allow this ; 
you are taking the child, not for its own good, but for 
your own profit, and I will not sanction it.’ The guardian 
should be in loco parentis. 


6247. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Would the neglect or ill-usage 
to which you refer be subsequent to the removal from 
the school or the home of detention ?—I would act upon 
ill-usage at any period. 


6248. But the ill-usage would not be till subsequent 
to the child leaving the place of detention ?—The girl 
would be in a home under the authority of the guardian, 
and the mother would have to go to the guardian and 
say: “I want to have this girl home.” She would say, 
«What are you going to do with it?” If the mother said, 
“Employ her in washing,” the guardian would say, 
“That won’t do, she is not equal to it; or, if you take 
her, I shall keep her under supervision, and the moment 
there is ill-usage I shall take her away.” 


6249. Then you would interfere with parental 
authority ?—Yes, I would give power to the guardian. 


6250. (Mr. Dickinson.) You suggest that this adminis- 
tration should be under a special department ?—Yes. 


6251. And under a Government Department ?—Yes. 


6252. Would that be a Department actually adminis- 
tering all the homes that are formed for the purpose ?—It 
would be local administration, the proposed Department 
being in the same position with reference to the institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded as the Commissioners of 
Lunacy hold towards asylums. The immediate adminis- 
tration would be in the hands of the local authorities. 
There would be a central supervising co-ordinating 
authority, with large powers. 


6253. A supervising department ?—Yes. . 


6254. Not a Department like the Home Office in its 
administration of the prisons ?—No; the prison Com- 
missoners have the whole administration. I would leave 
that to local administration, with large powers to the 
Central Board, as the Commissioners have large powers 
in the case of asylums, over structure, management, diet, 
and every form of treatment that is carried out. I would 
have the advising power, the controlling power, in the 
hands of the central authority, with inspection, of course. 


6255. (Mr. Loch.) If you divide the Lunacy Com- 
missioners’ work and take from them such work as 
treating mental disorders, would you not find the diffi- 
culty of overlapping ?—Yes, but that might be corrected. 


6256. Would it not therefore be better, as this Act is 
so very broad, to make one authority dealing with mental 
disorder including all the phases of it ?—That, as a man 
of science, I should prefer 


6257. As a man of practice, would you not think it 
equally good from another point of view. Ifwe had some 
other term as a common term instead of the word 
“Junacy,’. would not it be of great service, in practice, 
for instance in the asylums, especially, if, when there are 
a good many people with senile dementia who require 
an inexpensive treatment—the same authority could 
slear those out and deal with them in some other way 
and deal also with other phases of mental disorder ?— 
There would be economy and there would be other 
advantages, but on the other hand it would be extremely 
difficuit to eradicate the association of the lunacy, the 
lunatic, and the lunatic asylum. I think it would interfere 
with the work, if that association in the public mind were 
to exist, and I think there is such a large educational 
element connected with the new work that in the newly 
constituted Board educational experts would be needed ; 


EVIDENCE ; 


that kind of work does not come under the Com- 
m'ssioners now. They have nothing to do with 
educational or industrial training work. 


6258. Is it not rather a new phase in the whole question, 
the newer educational work, and is it not desirable that 
the Lunacy Commissioners should extend their boundaries. 
to consider it ?—It does not fall within their purview 
except so far as the training of idiots is concerned ; that 
is carried on and has been for thirty years in Lunatic 
Asylums with speciel wards or blocks. In regard to 
the weak-minded, I attribute much more importance 
to manual training than to linguistic education. The 
whole system of manual and industrial education I would 
chiefly rely upon. Tosupervise that I take it you want 
experts, I donot think their work would combine properly 
with the other duties of the Commissioners in Lunacy, 


6259. I think you state in one of the papers you sub- — 


mitted, in the case of asylums for idiots, that the idiot is- 
often at present, after a period, sent out of the asylum. 
What would you suggest to prevent that ?—They are not 
sent out of the county asylums, but of the idiot estab- 


‘ 
‘ 


lishments ; they are elected for periods of five or seven: — 


years and in certain cases the Committee have the power 


of extending that from year to year, or doubling it; but — 


in a large number of cases the idiots are sent home at the 
end of five years, and sometimes sent home worse than. 
they went, in that they are more educated and mischievous. 


They have been educated to a certain point, and the old i 


home ties and affections of the sisters or brothers, and so- 
on, have died out, and they become a trouble at home 
and very often find their way into the workhouse or the 
lunatic asylum. I should extend the number of life cases- 
in the establishments. 
taken in for life, but great numbers are sent out. 


6260. Is it not a question of money ?—These are 
subscription cases. Of course the affluent cases in the 


asylums are not sent home at any fixed period. 


6261. But the asylums would keep these cases, even: 
although there is no contribution available, if they had. 
money to do so. They would like to keep them ?—In 


some they would. In some they have contracts with: 
Boards of Guardians, and in cases of that sort, where the 


election period runs out, they might appeal to the Board 


6 


of Guardians and say, “‘if you pay the ordinary rate of 


’ 


maintenance 10s. a week, or whatever it may be, we wilk ; 


retain this patient.” 
maintained out of the general fund as elected cases. 


6262. It is so serious a matter that there should be- 
some provision by which the idiot does not go back to: 
society, or even to the care of the guardians ?— Undoubted. 
ly. I think the idiot establishments feel that. They 
have been eliminating the idiot ; they prefer the feeble~ 
minded, and they have tried to get him; he is not so 


troublesome in his habits, and is more educable. ' 


Up to that time they have been. 


6263. Are not we constantly in a more difficult positicm — 


for dealing with the idiot ?— Yes. 


6264. That comes under the Lunacy Commission ?— 
Yes. , 


6265. Therefore the permissive powers of the Lunacy~ 
Act to provide for idiots are very insufficient so far as they 
are carried out ?—They are perfectly ample if the county, 


councils will act. 


6266. Have you any suggestion for making the county” 
councils act ?—If you get a Government Department 
to require the county councils to act, just as the Com— 
missioners constantly represent to county councils wkere 
there is not sufficient asylum accommodation for 
lunatics, they would say, ““ you have so many idiots you 
must provide for.’* 


6267. Would you propose to take the idiots away fromm 
the Lunacy Commission as a group ?— Yes. : 


6268. Your provision would be somewhat ditierent 
from that of the Lunacy Act now ?—Yes; it has been 
found advantageous to separate the idiot. There are 
always separate wards for idiots. In the old days they 
were scattered through different wards. Lord Shaftes- 
bury said he considered it a very advantageous arrenge— 
ment. He went to the Lancaster Asylum and saw the 
idiots all scattered through the female wards, and the 


At Colchester they have ten. 


Questions 6269 to 6280. 
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lunatics had he thought their maternal feelings so strongly require separate nursing. Several asylums have a separ- 


Sir James 


developed by nursing these idiots that it contributed to ate department, on a separate piece of ground. Coachtons 
their recovery, and he thought it so admirable a system 5 iy mite Browne, 
that he afterwards appointed the medical superintendent 1 ue oo would advocate separating idiots from M.D.,LL.D., 
of the asylum, Mr. Gaskell, one of the Commissioners ““”* 1cs ?— Yes. F.R.S. 





6270. (Chairman.) Is there anything you wish to add ? 
—No. 


in Lunacy. Other asylums have found it is advantageous 


to separate them; they are offensive in their habits, and 26 May 1905, 


E. Marriorr Cooks, Esq., M.B., M.RB.C.S., called ; and Examined. 

H. Marriott 
Cooke, Esq. 
M.B., 
M.R.C.S. 


6271. (Chairman.) Would you tell us your qualifi- 
cations ?—I am a Bachelor of Medicine of the University 
of London, a member of the College of Surgeons, and 
a Commissioner in Lunacy. I have held appointments 
in two county asylums as the medical superintendent, 


(V.) Perhaps also certain of the feeble-minded 
persons who are charged at the police courts with 
trivial offences. Any distinctly criminal element 
however, should be excluded from the homes. 

To be of any avail, the detention, in most instances, 26 May 1905. 
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first of all in the Wiltshire County Asylum for some years 
and subsequently in the Worcester County and City 
Lunatic Asylum for seventeen and a half years. 

6272. You have been so good as to give us a statement 
of your evidence—may we put that on our notes ?— 
It is entirely at your disposal. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE TENDERED 
By E. Marriott Cooxkr, Esg., M.B., M.R.C.S., 
COMISSIONER IN LUNACY. 


It is desirab!e that better provision should be made 
for the care and control of many of the poorer class of 
persons who are discharged from idiot asylums by the 
establishment of homes or colonies in which they could 
be permanently retained. 

Those who have benefited most by the care and training 
they have received and who seem to be the most promising 
are those for whom this additional provision is especially 
required. Their physical condition has, as a rule, been 
developed satisfactorily during their residence in the 
asylum; they not infrequently present a bright, in- 
telligent appearance, and a certain number have become, 
while under supervision, to some extent self-supporting. 

Attempts, however, to place them out in the world, 
generally meet with failure, and the alternative is usually 
residence in a workhouse, where they often deteriorate, 
Being still feeble-minded, they cannot, if placed on their 
own resources, take care of themselves, and are unable 
to earn their living. They get into trouble, and some of 
the women become the mothers of illegitimate children. 
Ultimately they gravitate to the workhouse and the 
good they have derived from their training is, to a great 
extent, lost. 

But if on their discharge they could be placed per- 
manently under experienced persons in homes or colonies, 
the improvement in their condition would probably 
be maintained, and occasionally advanced ; they would 
be kept from trouble and disgrace, which by themselves 
they are powerless to avoid, and, to a small extent at 
least, they would he self-supporting. Otheradvantages 
would aiso accrue. 

- The homes or colonies might be provided and managed 

by county councils, either separately or in union, through 
visiting committees, and might be subject to the Local 
Government Board, as the central authority, by whose 
officials they would periodically be inspected. 

Boards of Guardians should be required to visit any 
cases chargeable to them. 

The homes or colonies might also receive for care and 
control :— 


(I.) Certain more or less youthful persons who 
having recovered from an acute attack of insanity 
are no longer fit subjects for detention in a lunatic 
asylum, but who, nevertheless, are left too weak- 
minded to care for themselves and yet are hardly 
suitable cases for the workhouse and have no friends 
to take charge of them. 

(II.) Certain feeble-minded persons who pass in 
and out of the workhouses, most of them young 
women who are unable to protect themselves, and 
become mothers of illegitimate children and yet 
are not regarded by some as sufficiently imbecile to 
be detained under Section 24, Lunacy Act, 1890. 


(III.) Some of the children who have passed 
through, or have been found unfit to continue in, 
the schools for defectives. 

(IV.) Certain other feeble-minded women who 
are, at present, uncared for. 
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must be of a permanent character, though the cases 
would from time to time have to be reviewed as to their 
fitness to remain. 

Upon what authority cases should be admitted into 
these homes is a question which presents considerable 
difficulty. If such admissions were made upon the order 
of a Justice of the Peace, supported by the certificate of 
a medical practitioner, similar to the procedure adopted 
in the majority of lunacy cases, undesirable overlapping 
of the two systems might be promoted and the risk 
incurred of persons being sent to the homes who ought 
most properly to have been dealt with under the 
Lunacy Act. On the other hand, admission merely on 
the application of friends or of Guardians, with the 
certificate of a medical practitioner, would in many 
instances not work satisfactorily and would give insuffi- 
cient power for compulsory detention. 


6273. (Dr. Donkin.) I have only, practically, one 
or two questions because the remarks you have made 
I can accept without further question. You state in 
paragraph 5 under the heading: ‘“‘ The homesor colonies. 
might also receive for care and control ’’—“ perhaps. 
also certain of the feeble-minded persons who are charged 
at the police courts with trivial offences. Any distinctly 
criminal element, however, should be excluded from: 
the homes.” Have you thought at all what should 
be done with the criminal element ?—I think they should 
be treated in, perhaps, similar homes but not mixed up 
with the cases who have no criminal tendency, just in 
the same way as we think it very desirable that the 
criminal lunatics should not be mixed up with ordinary 
lunatics in the county and borough asylums; and for 
similar reasons. 

6274. Were you referring then to children or to all 
ages ?—All ages. 

6275. You are aware that there is a very large class 
of persons who from early life get into prison ?—Yes. 


6276. The existence of this class is one of the reasons 
which has led to this Inquiry ?—Yes. 

6277. Therefore it would come distinctly within our 
purview ?—I would not mix them up in the same insti- 
tution. I think it is most desirable that they should be 
kept apart because the influence of those who have a 
criminal tendency would be very detrimental tc those who 
have no such tendency. 

6278. You would think industrial colonies would be 
suitable places whither to send the criminal imbecile, 
the feeble-minded criminal ?—Yes, I think they would be 
more properly dealt with probably. by the Home Office. 


6279. (Mr. Hobhouse.) I see you say in your statement 
that to be of any avail the detention must in most in- 
stances be of a permanent character. How do you arrive 
at that result ?—I think it is one of the most difficult. 
questions to meet. Itis very difficult of solution indeed. 
I think the intervention of the magistrate would probably 
cause an overlapping with the existing Lunacy Acts 
and cause difficulty in that respect. It has occurred 
to me whether it would be possible for these patients to 
be admitted either on the application of guardians 


6280. Admitted to: where ?—Into these colonies and 
homes—upon the application of the natural guardians: 
of the individual or of the Board of Guardians concerned 
supported by the certificate of a medical man, and then the 
desirability of their detention to be determined after 
a certain period of observation by certain members of 
the Committee who had gained experience in dealing 
with such cases. 
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6281. Members of what Committee ?—A Committee 
appointed by, I would suggest, the county council, 
who would have control and management of these homes, 
in accordance with my suggestions. 


6282. You contemplate it under the control of a single 
or a group, of county councils ?—Yes. 

6283. To them you would like to see patients of feeble 
mind admitted ?—Yes, certain classes—picked feeble- 
minded people. 

6284, Only certain classes ?—Only certain classes. 


6285. What would become of the other classes ?—I 
think there are a great many who might also be dealt 
with in the workhouses. 


6286. Put that aside. They would be admitted to 
these homes on the application of the Boards of Guardians? 


—Yes. 
6287. Or by their own guardians ?—Yes. 


6288. And that the ordinary Justice of the Peace, 
acting upon a medical certificate, would then order 
their detention ?—No; I have very great doubts as to 
the desirability of the intervention of the magistrate. 

6289. Who is to certify ?—I suggest that they should 
be sent there at the instance of the guardians, to be 
supervised for a time by the Committee of Management 
and detained or not as thought desirable. 

6290. Then you would throw the question of the 
detention on the Committee of Management ?—Yes. 

6291. Would that, do you think, satisfy the public as 
to the justice of the course ?—I think if the cases that 
I have in my mind were sent to the Homes, it would. 

6292. In your experience as a manager of an asylum 
and as a Lunacy Commissioner, would there be a large 
number of these cases in each county ?— A considerakle 
number ; itis very difficult to say exactly how many. 

6292. Probably amounting to 300 or 400 in an ordinary 
county ?—Hardly as many. Take a county like Worces- 
tershire ; there would be hardly as many as that. 


6294. At what age would they be admitted ?—That 
would vary. Those that were sent from the idiot asylums 
perhaps might be from sixteen to twenty years of age ; 
a few of them might be rather older. Jf you were to take 
the class I suggested should be sent from the asylums, 
they might be any age. 

6295. They would be detained from the age of seventeen 
for life ?—Subject to revision from time to time by the 
Committee with the advice of their medical men. 

6296. Without any public examination taking place ?— 
I think so. Practically it would be an extension 
of the Idiots’ Act, under the supervision of a skilled 
management. 


6297. How often would revision of the certificate take 
lace ?—I should think it ought to be yearly at first. 
t might be at longer intervals as time went on. 

6298. Who would be the persons to undertake that ? 
—The Committee. 

6299. Always the Committee ?—I think so, with the 
advice of their medical visitor. 


6300. Is your suggestion that that Committee should 
be members of the county council or co-opted ?—No; 
members of the county council specially selected from 
their interest in the work and knowledge of the subject 


6301. That would rest with the county council ?—Yes. 


6302. Your idea in suggesting the Committee of the 
county council is, perhaps, to get some control through 
popular representation over the Committee so acting ?— 
Quite so, and [ think it would meet the difficultv. A large 
number of these patients would be drawn from schools $a 
certain number would come from the asylums ; some from 
the idiot asylums, The county council now being the 
educational authority and also the authority charged 
with the management and supervision of the lunatic 
asylums, it would bring the whole more or less under 
one controlling body. 

6303. Would these colonies be open for the reception 
of persons who had been convicted of crime ?—I think 
it is very desirakle that any really criminal element 
should be kept out of them—most desirable. 

6304. You would treat them, whether criminals or 
not, as mere feelile-minded persons ?—No, I think those 
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that have a marked criminal tendency should not be 
admitted into the Homes. I think Isay in my statement 
“Any distinctly criminal element, however, should be 
excluded from the Homes *’—in Section 5. 


6305. For the reception of those you would have other 
Homes ?—Yes, under the Home Office. I would suggest 
an extension of the present system. 


6306. You have heard what the last witness said as to 
the Departmental control of weak-minded persons. 
Would you agree with that—that they should all be placed 
under one new and fresh Department ?—No, I do not. 
I suggest that it should be under the Local Government 
Board. These people should be regarded as persons 
requiring medical relief. Most of them would be 
chargeable to the guardians, and I think they would be 
more appropriately dealt with by the Local Government 


6307. And the criminals dealt with 7—By the Home 
Office. 


6308. (Dr. Dunlop.) Your principal recommendation 
is that there are to be established Homes or colonies 
which are something more or less of the style of asylums, 
but different from asylums, for taking in the minor cases 
of lunacy ?—-Yes, 


6309. And you give certain classes to be placed in these 
Homes ?— All the feekle-minded and imbeciles. 


6310. Defective persons ?— Yes. 


6311. Persons of unsound mind ?—Yes; of course, 
all imbeciles and feeble-minded people are of unsound 
mind. 


6312. The first class you suggest to be put in are those 
discharged from asylums ?—Idiot asylums. 


6313. No longer fit sutjects for detenion in the lunatic 
asylum, but who nevertheless are too weak-minded to 
care for themselves. Those are the words you use in 
No 1: “Certain more or less youthful persons who,having 
recovered from an acute attack of insanity, are no longer 
fit subjects for detention in a lunatic asylum, but who 
nevertheless are left too weak-minded to care for them- 
selves *2 ?— That is really No. 2, because in the previous 
part I dealt with idiot asylums. 


6314. Beginning with this first, No. 1, are the demented — 


cases mild dementia following on acute insanity ?— 
No, I had more in my mind people who are congenitally 
weak-minded, who have had an attack of acute excite- 
ment. J had not in mind people merely demented after 
an attack of acute excitement, but those who havc 
probably reverted to about the same condition they were 
in before they had the attack of acute excitement, and 
who previously had not been under treatment anywhere 


6315. Would you exclude secondary dements from 
those ?— Yes. 


6316. Why ?—Because I do not think they would 
benefit by the treatment these colonies would provide. 


6317. Mild cases of secondary dementia ?—It would 
depend on the case; if they were not able to appreciate 
their surroundings or engage in any occupation I 
should say no. 


6318. What should be done with the secondary 
dements ?—Perhaps they might not leave the asylum. 


6319. I think it is known, both to you and me, that 
many of them are discharged ?—It is a question whether 
they would not be fit to go back to the workhouse; they 
might be little worse than a large proportion of the 
uncertified cases in the workhouses. 


6320. You think itis a practical measure,and a desirable 
one, todrawadistinction between congenital dementia and 
secondary dementia ?7—Yes, because I think some of the 
congenital cases are capable of being treated in an 
altogether different manner. A good many of these cases 
when under control and supervision are able to be useful 
and do various things. 

6321. The same applies to secondary dements, does it 
not ?—Not to the same extent. 

6322. The next class are weak-minded persons not 
at present certified. You are aware of the existence 
of a lot of these ?—Yes. 

6323. How is it they happen to be not certified ?— 
We find very often in our inspection of the workhouses 
there are cases that we think should, for their own pro- 
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tection, be certified under Section 24 of the Lunacy Act, 
but the Medical Officer of the workhouse very often 
says: “No, I do not think this person is a lunatic; I 
cannot certify,” and the result is that they are constantly 
going in and out, with very disastrous results. It is a 
question of degree; they are borderland cases. One 
doctor would say, “ certifiable”; others ‘not.’ Insome of 
the workhouses they are certified, and in others not. 
I think under the scheme I have suggested there are 
many medical officers who, though loth at present to 
certify them as insane, would be willing to send them to 
one of these colonies for treatment as feeble-minded 
persons, if there were not the intervention of the 
Magistrate. 

6324. I gather from your answer that the personal 
equation has a good deal to do with the non-certifiability ? 
—It has to a great extent, in these borderland cases. 


6325. What do you take as the test of certification ? 
Is it not the requirement of care and treatment, combined 
with some unsoundness of mind? Is not the requirement 
of care and treatment really a very good test of the situa- 
tion ?—Probably, ultimately, it is, but of course it is a 
question of degree, according to the institution the person 
is sent to. For instance the person who requires care 
and treatment in a lunatic asylum is obviously very 
much worse, mentally, than the person who may be 
dealt with in a workhouse. 


6326. If the lunatic asylums were extended and labour 
colonies attached to them, parts of lunatic asylums, where 
they were made to work, and rather more roughly treated, 
let us say, then the class of person you describe as feeble- 
minded might be certified and sent to them ?—No, we 
thmk it very undesirable that persons who are now of 
such a degree of unsoundness of mind that they can be 
certified and sent to an asylum should be mixed up 
with those who could not be so dealt with under the 
Lunacy Act. Our Board is very clear about that. 


6327. Let me press this a little bit. You say yourself 
these are cases where some medical men will certify and 
others will not ?—Certify for their detention in a work- 
house, not for an asylum ; under Section 24. 


6328. But they are certifiable lunatics according to 
some medical opinions, and not according to others ?— 
For a workhouse. There is a distinction whether a 
person is certifiable for being sent to an asylum or certifi- 
ablefor aworkhouse. There isthe degree of unsorndness 
of mind at once involved in the question. 


6329. Let us revert to the secondary dements. You 
get a secondary dement—a person who has not the 
energy to do an ordinary day’s work. Would you con- 
sider that certifiable lunacy or not ?—I think every 
ease should be judged. Broadly speaking, such cases 


as you have mentioned might be certified, but in the. 


agricultural districts they approach the ordinary person. 
It is very much a question of degree. 


6330. Your recommendation is: certain selected feeble- 
minded persons from workhouses—that is your second 
group ?—Yes. 

6331. The third group are children who have passed 
through a special school. Have you personal experience 
ot them ?—No, but I know there are such cases. A year 
_ ago I was on a Departmental Committee where I had the 
advantage of hearing the views of a Member of the Board 
of Education, so I am conversant with the subject to a 
certain extent. I have not seen the cases myself. It is 
only what I heard at that Departmental Committee from 
an authority of the Education Office. 


6332. You cannot say whether the defective children 
treated in the schools are generally imbeciles ?—No. I 
know they merge very much one into the other. 


6333. There is a good deal of over-lapping ?—Yes, as 
there is between sanity and insanity. 


6334. Another class is certain feeble-minded women at 
present uncared for. What do you refer to in that class ? 
—I had in my mind certain women who lead immoral 
lives, and who are now dealt with by ladies in refuges to a 
great extent. They are really unable, many of them, to 
care for themselves, and as soon as they leave these Homes 
they go to the bad again. They have no moral control ; 
they are not really bad, they are lacking. They ought for 
their own protection, and for the sake of the community, 
to be under care and supervision. 
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6335. Some are imbecile, and some are dements ?— 
High-grade imbeciles. 


6336. Some are dements ?—No, I would not say de- 
ments, I would prefer to keep to the term high-grade 
imbeciles. 

6337. Dementia precox ?—No, I would prefer to keep 
to the term high-grade imbeciles. 


6338. Again you would exclude secondary dementia 
from that ?—Yes, in those particular classes. 


6339. Is there any practical advantage in separating 
congenital cases from acquired cases, when the intelli- 
gence is practically on the same level ?—In this class I 
am only dealing with cases of congenital weakness. ' 


6340. Why restrict yourself to that ?—Because I do 
not think the cases that get into these refuges that I refer 
to are dements. 


6341. I have seen them ?—They are exceptional. I 
was dealing broadly with the subject. 


6342. 1t would be broader if you did not limit it to the 
congenital ?—1 tnink there are so few of the secondary 
dements that they might be excluded, almost, from con- 
sideration. 


6343. Then you come on to the police court cases. You 
use the term: ‘' Any distinctly criminal element.’’” What 
do you mean by that ? Is a dangerous lunatic a man with 
a criminal element—a lunatic who commits murder ?—I 
mean that in certain lunatics and imbeciles there is a 
large element of what is bad. Those are the cases I 
would exclude, = 


6344. Do you refer to crimes of violence, crimes against 
property, or crimes against decency, or all ?—Crime 
generally, but especially against property and the person 
—that is what 1 bave in my mind. 


6345. The case of the imbecile who pilfers is to be 
treated in a different way ?—No ; that is the class J rather 
intend to exclude when I say, some of those. I think an 
imbecile who, perhaps, steals a penny, is a case that 
might be sent to a colony. 


6346. Let us think of dements. You say petty pilfer- 
ing cases should be sent to the Home ?—I think every 
case should be dealt with on its own merits according to 
the history of the case, and what they have done. It is 
difficult to generalise. 


6347. It is a general statement; I would like you to 
defend it. Our criminal population is extremely mixed ; 
the great majority are harmless drunkards; they are not 
genuine criminals. Petty theft, you say, is not sufficient 
to exclude ?—I was taking that as an instance. In the 
asylums it is common knowledge of medical super- 
intendents, and of our Board too, that criminal lunatics 
are very much more difficult and troublesome to deal 
with, and that their influence on the other patients is 
distinctly bad. It is an element that I would wish to 
exclude from these colonies. 


6348. Would you exclude all cases that have been 
through prison ?—No, not necessarily. I think every 
case wants to be judged on its merits. 


6349. Can you give us any information what those 
merits should be. If you get the weak-minded person 
committing an assault, you would exclude that weak- 
minded person from the colonies ?—It depends on the 
nature of the assault. 


6350. You are aware of the great dislike of all asylum 
superintendents to receive cases from prison ?—Yes; I 
think there aresome about whichit does not matter, but 
generally speaking, that is so. 


6351. What do you mean by the criminal ?—I use the 
term broadly. I do not want to restrict it to any parti- 
cular class, whether King’s Pleasure men, or those found 
insane on arraignment. I prefer to keep to the term 
criminal. 

6352. There is a great prejudice—it is a great deal 
more prejudice than actual ?—Certainly not. I feel 
very strongly from my own experience that many of 
these criminals exercise a very deleterious effect in the 
county asylums. 

6353. I have seen a man in prison forbegging ; sen- 
tenced to five days. He developed pneumonia on the 
Wednesday in the particular week, and they would 
not take him at the county hospital because he was a 
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E. Marriott criminal, but on Friday they would, because he was no 
Cooke, pegs longer a criminal, being dicharged from his sentence 


Do you think that a reasonable attitude to adopt ?—No. 
It is commonly recognised that a genuine paralytic 
very often does very silly acts of pilfering. These are 
not cases I would wish to exclude; those are not the 
criminals I mean. It is difficult to explain in words, 
except generally, what criminal means; but I think 
when you are brought into contact with cases you realise 
what itis. That is the experience of all county asylum 
superintendents, and of our Board. 


6354, The county asylum superintendent and visiting 
committee do not like the prison cases, do they ?—No. 


6355. Do they do their level best to get rid of them 
at the earliest possible date ?—They cannot. There 
is no alternative; you cannot get rid of them. 


6356. Can you tell me that they are as carefully tended 
and as long kept, for convalescent purposes, in an asylum 
as other insane persons?—I think so. I think the 
question is entirely whether, in the opinion of the 
superintendent and committee, they are fit to be at large, 
and the question of getting rid of them, in the way of 
turning them out of the asylum, is never considered. 


6357. They do not like them ?—They do not like 
their admission, but that does not exercise, I should say, 
the slightest influence on their discharge. That is my 
experience. 


6358. Have you had much experience of that class 
of case ?—I have had a great many cases in my time 
under my care. 


6359. Chronic lunatics, paranoiacs ; are they kept in- 
definitely ?—A great many chronic cases are most 
dangerous people—amongst the most turbulent. 


6360. We have had evidence of recently discharged 
asylum patients committing insane crimes ?—Yes, 
unfortunately it has happened over and over again 
that a patient who is thought to be recovered has gone 
out and committed murder. 


6361. One class of defective person I should like your 
opinion on—we have had a little cross-evidence about 
it—that is senile dements. There seems to be a popular 
clamour that senile dements should be treated on an 
inexpensive scale. Do you think there is reasonable 
ground for that? Are they not very often very trouble- 
some cases requiring the most expensive treatment in 
the way of nursing ?—A certain number are, and they 
cannot be dealt with better anywhere than in an asylum, 
but on the other hand a considerable number of aged 
people are nowsent toasylums who might with advantage 
be dealt with in special infirmary wards in a workhouse 
or an institution like that which the Metropolitan 


Asylums Board have lately provided at Tooting Bec: - 


but it would not be done any cheaper. 


6362. All extreme cases require practically hospital 
treatment ?—Yes, feeble old people require hospital 
treatment. We feel the sending of a great number of 
these cases is not improper in the sense that they are not 
insane, but only because they might be dealt with just 
as well outside the asylums, and so the asylums would 
not come to be such huge institutions as they are, and 
the patients who really must be sent to the asylums 
would have more individual treatment, and the asylums 
would not grow to the undesirable size they do. 


6363. Your attitude is, it is desirable that relief should 
be given to the asylums ?— Yes. 


6364. They are crowded, and you want new institu- 
tions to relieve the asylums ?—Yes, or adjuncts to the 
workhouses. We find some workhouses will retain a 
great number of these old dements, many who are con- 
stantly in bed, and deal with them admirably, and another 
workhouse will not keep them, but send them to the 
asylums. 


6365. To revert to the Homes or colonies, they are 
places for treating persons of unsound mind requiring 
care and treatment. You make a recommendation that 
they should be under the control of the Local Government 
Board rather than the Lunacy Commissioners ?—I do. 


6366. What is the reason for that statement ?— Because 
our Board feels that we should have nothing to do with 


patients who must be dealt with outside the 
and Idiot Acts. aes 
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6367. These are lunatics under the definition in the 
Lunacy Act—persons of unsound mind ?—No, they are 
not certifiable. 


6368. The Lunacy Act does not limit the definition 
of lunatic at all—‘* a person of unsound mind.”? Lunatic 
means, ‘idiots or persons of unsound mind ?2—The certifi- 
cate says ‘tis a proper person to be sent to an asylum.” 


6369. Do you consider it advisable to have a dual 
Lunacy authority ?—Not a dual Lunacy authority. 


6370. Well, a “dual defective mind 22 authority ?— Yes, I 
do. 


6371. Do you not anticipate administrative difficulties ? 
—No, there are no difficulties now between our Board 
and the Education Department with regard to the de- 
fectives in the schools, and there is no reason why 
difficulties need arise under the system suggested. 


6372. There are difficulties now ?—No, there are none. 


6373. Do you not anticipate that if the Local Govern- 
ment Board are in charge of one, and the Lunacy Com- 
missioners in charge of another, there will be difficulties ? 
—I do not think so. We never have any difficulty with 
the Local Government Board in dealing with lunatics 
and imbeciles in the workhouse, although we have 
power of visitation and report. Our reports go to the 
Local Government Board, but we never have difficulty. 


6374. You anticipate no difficulty from the division 
of authority ?—No. There is one thing that has occurred 
to me which I am rathef loth to express, because it is not 
the general feeling of our Board, and that is that, if these 
colonies were provided, we might have the same power 
of visitation and reporting that we have in the work- 
houses ; but I think the majority of my Board do not hold 
that view; they think we should have nothing to do 
with them. 

6375. A witness very recently before us gave us 
evidence showing how a local authority who wished to start 
a small Home for defective and imbecile children applied 
to the Lunacy Commissioners, who raised enormous 
trouble and completely choked the whole movement— 
are you aware of the case ?—Is it in reference to the 
conversion of some schools in Somersetshire into a county 
asylum ? 


6376. Into a Home for defective children ?—Into a 
Home for defective imbeciles under the Lunacy Acts. 


6377. Shall I read you two or three words from the 
evidence and ask if you have anything to state about — 
it? “This Statute will not allow an institution to be 
established except on a freehold or a long leasehold vested 
in the public authority ; it requires in the case of every 
asylum, however small, the appointment of a chaplain,. 
a resident medical officer, a superintendent, a clerk, and a 
treasurer.” Do all those difficulties exist ?—That is 
so under Section 276 of the Lunacy Act. Those officers 
are obliged to be appointed in a lunatic asylum. 


6378. No matter how small the establishment is ?— 
As a matter of fact there are no small establishments. 
In the case you are referring to they wished to convert 
some schools into an asylum for idiots, it being under- 
stood that the children were to be idiots of such a degree 
that they were certifiable under the Lunacy Acts. They — 
wished to provide a small idiot asylum under the Lunac 
Acts, which they have power to do. \ 


6379. Do you think it is necessary to have all these 
restrictions. Would you not suggest a little more dis- 
cretion should be allowed to the Lunacy Board ?—Yes, 
we think it would be highly desirable in this particular 
instance, but we have no alternative. 

6380. And many other instances that might crop up. 
It is a matter for the Commission to suggest that Section 
276 be made a little more elastic ?—I think so. I am 
sure our Board feel that as regards idiot asylums. We think 
these officers should be provided in lunatic asylums 
proper, but where they are merely idiot asylums pro- 
vided under the Lunacy Act we should be glad to have 
the discretion. 

6381. And even in lunatic asylums the same discretion ? 
—No, we think a chaplain very desirable, and also a 
resident medical officer. 


6382. And a clerk and a treasurer ?—You must have a 
clerk to look after the orders and to attend to other 
statutory work. 
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> 6383. Surely the matron in a small establishment could 
Ybe matron, clerk and treasurer ?—Not treasurer of a big 
county asylum. 


*-.6384. I am talking of a small establishment ?—I do 
‘not think the treasurer is any difficulty; there would 
sprobably be some county official available. A certain 
- amount of elasticity in reference to the establishment of 
special idiot asylums is advisable. 


6385. (Mr. Greene.) Several witnesses have referred 
to the importance of in some way dealing with Section 
116, Sub-section (d). Do you think it would be desirable 
that the words of Sub-section (d) should be altered in any 
way ?—In the manner you indicated. I heard the 
evidence this morning. 


6386. You think it would be well for the words “ arising 
4rom disease or age ”’ to be cut out ?—Yes. 


6387. So as to give wider scope to doctors and to 
Yunacy authorities to get people within their charge 
for the administration of their property ?—Yes. 


6388. Instead of adding to the number of limitations, 
it would be better to exclude the necessity for limitations ? 
—Yes, I think sO. 


6389. (Mr. Byrne.) What prospect do you think there 
is of the present asylum authorities providing sufficient 
accommodation for idiots to meet the national want ? 
We have been told that there is not sufficient provision 
iin the country for idiots; that there are only a few 
institutions, and some of them are rather expensive ?— 
Are you referring to county asylums ? 


6390. Yes.—There is a distinct flow in the direction 
of providing special accommodation in asylums for 
idiots under the provisions of Section 242. There are 
several plans that have lately been before our Board, 
in which there are special blocks provided for idiots 
under that section. 


6391. Is that in consequence of your urgent repre- 
sentations ?—I think so. I ought to confine it to idiot 
children ; not to adult idiots. 


6392. Do you think the progress that is being made 
is so marked, and so likely to continue, as to relieve 
this Commission from any necessity of urging further 
provision for young idiots; in other words, do you 
think the asylum authorities will gradually, under your 
wepresentations, fill up the gap that now exists ?—It 
is very difficult to say. 


6393. It is a slow process ?—It is; it does not go 
as fast as we should like to see it do. 


6394. Can you make any practical suggestions which 
might lead to its being expedited, or being met in other 
‘ways? Do asylum authorities contribute to the exten- 
‘sion of, or the maintenance of children in, the existing 
idiot asylums ?—No; the guardians do that. 


6395. The asylum authorities have no power ?—No. 


6396. Do you think it would be useful for them to 
have that power ?—I do not think the existing idiot 
asylums could accommodate more. 


6397. They are practically full ?—They are practi- 
eally full, for pauper patients. 


6398. They are not being extended, as far as you 
know ?—No; in fact for certain classes there are fewer. 
The tendency is for the idiot asylums to take the higher 
grade imbeciles rather than the lower. 


6399. Can you suggest any practical steps towards 
expediting this important provision being made ? Perhaps 
you will think it over ?—Knowing that the necessary 
powers exist for the provision of asylums for idiots if 
tthe local authorities choose to exercise them, I have 
mot considered that point. Yes. 


6400. But they do not ?—There is a tendency for 
them to. 


6401. There is a little improvement, but for many 
years there was refusal ?—I do not know whether you 
care to hear the names of the County Asylums where 
they have special provision for dealing with idiots 2 


‘6402. I think we have that.—There are several 
within the last few years that have been added. There 
are plans at the present time before us for the provision 
of special blocks at certain asylums. 


Questions 6383 to 6410. 
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6403. Speaking generally, not with regard to idiots 
only, do you think the practice of the existing law leaves 
nothing to be desired in the matter of bringing about 
the combination of authorities who deal with lunatics, 
for the purpose of making the necessary provision ? 
Do you think the Lunacy Acts are satisfactory in that 
way ?—I think they are, generally. ° wset~ 


6404. The net result is that every locality practically 
provides its own complete asylum ?—Yes. 


6405. That does not make for economy ?—I do not 
think that by providing special asylums for chronic and 
imbeci'e patients there is the economy that is generally 
supposed. If you take an asylum where there are 800 
patients, it consists of many departments. The infirmary 
is a very important part, a great deal of nursing is done 
there. Then there is the department where the acute 
and curable cases are dealt with, another where epileptics 
are kept, another where workers are, and another 
for the imbeciles and the more feeble-minded. The 
original cost of each of these departments, although 
usually mixed up together, if separated out would be 
found to vary greatly, The cost of the part of the asylum 
for the acute and curable patients would be found to be 
much greater per head than the imbeciles’ part because 
in the former department there are many more single 
rooms, and the dayrooms and dormitories are more 
numerous and smaller as too many troublesome and 
acute cases cannot be congregated together ; the imbecile 
and milder cases are placed in wards that will accom- 
modate as many as from 60 to 100. 


6406. The same with infirmaries ?—The infirmary 
department is also more expensive to build. Those 
wards that receive the demented and imbecile cases 
are the cheapest portions of the asylums. So much 
for the structural portion. Then if you come to the 
maintenance, in much the same way the maintenance 
of an acute and troublesome case costs very much 
more than that of an imbecile or chronic dement. A 
curable case has to be given quantities of beef-tea, milk, 
eggs, and everything is done to get him well. The 
clothing also is expensive; special clothing is provided, 
and very often it is destroyed in large quantities. Ifyou 
worked out the cost of many acute patients you would 
find it would amount to from £1 to £2 a week per head. 
The cost of maintenance of the imbecile would probably 
be about 5s. When you average it over the whole number 
of patients the cost is between 8s. 6d. and 10s. For 
these reasons the saving in cost in providing asylums for 
chronic cases in the long run is not as great as at first. 
it would seem to appear. 


6407. If you have a county asylum of the present 
complete type, you could not attach to it very simple, 
humble wings for the chronics, who require very little 
attention, but those people might be perfectly well and 
properly and humanely provided for in an institution 
consisting of little more than plenty of airing courts 
where they could sit about, and dormitories to sleep 
in?—I do not think it is possible to provide much 
cheaper accommodation than the imbeciles have in our 
asylums now. It merely consists of four walls; itis very 
simple. 

6408. You think no further economy is practicable ?— 
No. Ifyou go to Lancashire, ateach of the county asylums 
there are large annexes, separate buildings where the 
dements and imbeciles are treated. I think it is almost 
impossible to provide cheaper accommodation than that. 
It is most simple inits character; there is no architectural 
beauty about it; the grumbling very often is that it is too 
plain. 

6409. Youareaware that in other countries accommoda- 
tion is provided at a very much less rate, even making 
allowance for the different cost of material and work ?— 
That is not my experience, and I have visited most of the 
asylums on the continent, and I should say as regards 
some of the newest asylums erected on the continent, if 
they were erected in this country, the cost would be above 
the cost of the asylums now being built in this country. 


6410. So that even in recommending colony establish- 
ments to provide for the feeble-minded: you. would 
not expect any economy to be arrived at under the 
present asylum accommodation ?—No. I am afraid 
I cannot hold out any hope for that—not as an economical 
matter. 
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6411. Have you any acquaintance with any of the 
colony asylums abroad ?—Yes, [have visited several. One 
near Leipsic, at Alt Scherbitz. 


6412. That is a handsome building, the buildings 
are separate, but it is not a colony in the sense that it 
is a cheap rough accommodation for people intended to 
spend their whole life in the open air ?—Many of the 
cases treated at Alt Scherbitz Asylum are not very 
different from many of the ordinary inmates of the 
workhouses in this country. Many of the patients in 
the Alt Scherbitz Asylum are cases which we should 
hardly say in this country required asylum treatment. 


6413. So if you have these colonies you think there would 
be something like £200 to £400 a head paid for the initial 
expense ?—No. I thought you were referring to the 
maintenance side of the question. I do not think these 
colonies would cost £400 a bed. 


6414. That isthe question. I began by asking you “do 
you think it would be cheaper than the present asylums ?” 
You said, “ no.” —I missed the point of your question. 


6415. I meant, would the initial charge for starting 
a colony for these people be substantially less than the 
starting of an asylum ?—I should think it would—not 
less than the annexe of some of the asylums. It would 
be less than the average cost per head of the mixed asylum, 
but I do not think it would be less than the cost of the 
cheapest part. 


6416. If it were the practice of Gounty asylums to 
provide on what is called the colony system in England, 
you see no reason why there should be any difference 
between them at all ?—No. 


6417. At any rate there is no change of law, or change 
of the system, which you could recommend which would 
tend to economy ?—In the present lunacy administration ? 


6418. The present lunacy law, or administration ?— 
T do not think so. 


6419. You think the asylum authorities, aided by 
the expert advice of the Lunacy Commissioners, produce 
the best results at the lowest cost at the present moment ? 
—I think so. We are very careful; we very carefully 
consider the plans when they come up to us. Our great 
wish is to introduce anything that we think will tend 
to the recovery of the patients; that is our primary 
object. ee. 

6420. I take it that anything very novel and fantastic 
you would not agree to ?—-No. Wedo our best to ascertain 
that there is areal reason for what is proposed, and 
our suggestions are made after careful deliberation and 
in the belief that they will be productive of good 
results. 


6421. You would not shrink from a generous supply 
of orchidaceous plants to please them ?—Yes, I should 
decidedly ; but we think such things as inexpensive plants 
are most excellent in any asylum for interesting the 
patients and benefiting them. 


6422. And of course they would interest and benefit 
the feeble-minded, who have a little bit more intelligence ? 
—I would not say more intelligence. Many of the maddest 
people have a very large amount of intelligence. The 
man who thinks he is King of England may be a 
clever man, 


6423. Have you seen the Tooting Bec Asylum ?—I 
have. I have visited it twice. 


6424, It is not in style very much more elaborate 
than the ordinary average county asylum ?—I think 
it cost more than the average county asylum. I was 
informed that it cost £400 a bed. There are some de- 
partments not included which we have in the county 
asylums. There is no recreation hall, because the 
patients are aged people, and there is no building 
specially provided for religious services. 


6425. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) That cost includes the 
land ?—Yes ; so it would in a county asylum. 


6426. Yes; but land is much cheaper in the country ? 
—Yes. 


6427. (Mr. Byrne.) It also inéludes an administrative 
block which is big enough for a larger asylum. Dr. 
Beresford in giving evidence the other day told us it was 
the very acme of medical treatment and care that was 


OF 


EVIDENCE : 


given to those people, and it was quite unnecessary ; 
it was such as they would never know in their private 
life, supposing they were not insane, or would never have: 
even heard or dreamed of, and in his opinion it was 
unnecessary, and it was in no way the duty of a wise and. 
humane State to provide such luxury for them. Do you 
agree with that opinion ?—I think the same results might 
have been obtained at less cost. 
- 6428. In other words you do agree with the opinion 
that it is an unnecessary throwing away of public money ? 
—It is a rather serious thing to ask me to say that of 
another Department. 

6429. You have seen it as part of your public duties ?— 
I think it is—well, unduly extravagant. 


6430. One of the references to this Commission is that 
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they must be very careful to secure economy in any 


recommendations they make ?—Might I qualify the answer 
Lhave just given by saying that I do not think the 
actual accommodation provided for the patients in the 
wards is extravagant, but I think the extravagance is. 
in the offices and such places as bathrooms, &c. The 
actual accommodation where the patients live is no 
unduly extravagant. - 


6431. Do you think the system by which it is adminis- 
tered is as extravagant as the building itself. Take one. 
point put to Dr. Beresford. These old people sinking 
into the grave are carefully got up, dressed, and washed 
every day—that is better for them and more cheerful 
and may prolong their lives by a few minutes, days, 
hours or weeks; but really it is quite unnecessary. Do 


it is only the humane treatment they would receive in 
any workhouse; they do not get superior treatment 
to that accorded the patients in the best managed work- 
house infirmaries. 


6432. In many workhouses people like that are allowed 
to stay in bed till they die ?—No, I do not think so— 
not in well-managed infirmaries; they get them up if 
they are well enough to get up; it would not be a kind 
thing to require them to remain in bed; it would 
render them liable to bed-sores. When they can be got 
up I think it is a good thing to do. 
Tooting Bec is an instance that it is not necessarily an 
economical proceeding to provide for a special class of 
imbeciles ; the whole of the work of attending to the 
patients and the wards has to be paid for. In a mixed 
asylum you get a certain amount of help from the other 
patients. At Tooting Bec the patients are almost alk 
so feeble that everything has to be done for them even 
to feeding them. 


6433. They cannot sweep the corridors ?—No, or do 
very much other useful work that is done by patients in 
lunatic asylums generally. , 


6434. That accounts for some of the extravagance ?— 
That accounts for the high rate of maintenance, 17s. per 
week as compared with 10s. in a county asylum. 


6435. You have no practical recommendation as te 
how such things should be prevented or discouraged if 
we deal with the feeble-minded?—Such things as what 7? 


6436. As the extravagant features of Tooting Bec ? — 
A Central Authority would exercise a general supervision 
over all these places, I suppose. Central authorities 
have a great difficulty. We find when plans are sent up 


duced to make them as reasonably good as they can be 
made, otherwise we find if anything subsequently goes. 
amiss in the least degree, we as a Department are blamed. 
for it. 


6437. As a corollary to that, would you say it is the 


duty of the Central Authority to cut off every single one 
of these things which you have seen were provided, until 


- they brought it down to the bare necessities for such a 


class of people that common humanity required you to 
provide. Is that the duty of the Central Authority ?— 
I think the Central Authority should do all they can to 
put their foot down upon undue extravagance. 


6438. What do you mean by “ undue extravagance *?? 
Do you mean we are too humane to this class of people, 
that is to say that we give them too many luxuries ?— 
T think in matters of detail the tendency of late years 
has been to undue extravagance. 
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6439, The remedy you would suggest would be a stiffer 
‘ack on the part of the central authority ?—That is the 
way in which it can be remedied. If there is undue 
_ extravagance our Board try to do all they can to cut 
it down. 


officers makes it more difficult for these casesto be kept; HL. Marriott 
the medical officer must certify the particular moment at Cooke, Esq., 
which the patient is insane. M.B.GS. 
6447. Without reference to the patients’ previous Bie 
history ?—Without reference. They have to state the 26 May 1905. 


—— 


6440. Is there anything like competition among local 
authorities in having striking buildings and medical 
duxuries 7—I think that varies. Someauthorities seem to 
be too parsimonious, others like to be able to say that 
they have the best building that can be obtained. In 
most counties I think it is the wish of the authorities to 
avoid extravagance—that is my experience. 


6441. In fact you think the accommodation provided 
for lunatics in England is just about what it ought to be, 
roughly speaking ?—I do, with perhaps some tendency 
to extravagance in details. 

6442. Which a proper central authority ought to 
remedy ?—And does remedy a great deal. I could point 
to many instances in our own department—I would 
rather keep to that—where we have brought about a 
considerable reduction in prospective expenditure, 
while at the same time endeavouring to have everything 
introduced which we thought would promote the reason- 
able comfort and amelioration of those patients whe had 
any power of appreciation. 


6443. The last witness, in answer to a question 
whether he thought the existing legal methods of certify- 
ing insane persons might be applied without any change 
of the law to those who are not now found certifiable— 
whom we call feeble-minded—said he thought it would be 
objectionable that the existing law and method should 
be extended to them, because it would create prejudice 
against lunacy administration. He went on to say thatif 
these people showed themselves socially dangerous 
they can be dealt with, meaning I presume that they are 
dealt with. There are many people who are not now 
always under a Lunacy Certificate who are socially 
dangerous, and who are not dealt with, such as those 
in and out of asylums and prisons—that is a large class ?— 
Yes, a good number. 


6444, Perhaps they are more remarkable from the 
attention they excite than the actual number of them ?— 
That is so. 


6445. The paper which I showed you sets out the 
ease of a woman, still alive and in middle age, who 
has been convicted twenty-two times. She has been 
in several Homes and infirmaries and had to be dis- 
missed, has had one month’s hard labour for drunken- 
ness, three days after she was in prison, found insane 
and sent to an asylum, then discharged from the asylum 
at the end of the month, afterwards drunk and disorderly 
again, and had one month’s hard labour; was again 


_.. ¢ertified insane and sent to our asylum, and discharged 


a month afterwards. Then we have a year nearly after 
she was discharged from the asylum and so on. For seven 
years we find her being sent to prison for slight oftences 
such as drunkenness, wilful damage, assaulting the police, 
and being found insane within a few days after her 
reception in prison, and being sent to Prestwich or one 
of the Lancashire asylums, and invariably being dis- 
charged from the asylum in a short time. It is very 
sad to have cases like that. We know of a great many of 
them at the Home Office. Have you any suggestion to 
make with reference to the best way of dealing with such 
‘persons ?—No, unfortunately, she is one of a certain 
number of the borderland cases with whom it is most 
difficult to know how to deal legally and yet for the best. 
She probably has a weak nervous organism which a com- 
_ paratively small amount of alcohol affects. She takes 
it may be a comparatively small amount of alcohol, it 
is poison to her, and she becomes deliriously insane. 
Then, as soon as the poison is out of her system, the 
insanity has gone, and she cannot be retained in an 
asylum. 


6446. Do you think we may take it for an absolute 
certainty that in nota single one of these discharges from 
an asylum was the superintendent either negligent or 
unduly hopeful—in other words that he acted rightly 
every time ?—I think so; he probably felt it was a 
necessity. In the Lunacy Act, 1890, many stringent 
additions were made, rendering it. more difficult for 
borderland cases to be kept in asylums; the number 
of certificates that have to be furnished by the medical 


facts indicative of insanity at the time of observation. 


6448. In the case of this particular woman the doctor 
who had seen her in and out seven times and more— 
because his record is quite incomplete—and who knew 
perfectly well as a man of the world that she would be - 
in the hands of the police within 24 hours, could he do 
anything but let her out? Could he not say the woman 
is tranquil now but when she came into the asylum she was 
incoherent, I still hold her to be insane, the least excite- 
ment will throw her off the balance ; is it impossible for him 
to do that ?—I think so. The case is complicated with 
drink. The mere fact of a woman having a tendency 
to drink is no reason why she should be kept when she 
evinces no evidence of insanity. ee 


6449. Once when she was discharged she was taken 
to the station by a warder; her mother met her at the 


‘other end ; she had never been out of the train or carriage 


and her mother found her shouting and making faces 
at the passers-by and threatening to assault everyone 
within reach ; she had been discharged two hours before 
as sane ?—Of course a man may make an error of judg- 
ment. 

6450. She probably would not be in that condition 
when she left the asylum ?—No, I should think not. 


6451. Do you think that the doctor would have been 
justified in anticipating this and signing a certificate 
that, although she was tranquil at the time, she-was still 
insane from his knowledge—he had known her for ten 
years—and she might be expected to break out in violent 
assaults in five minutes? Would not that have been 
reasonable conduct to hope for from that superintendent, 
or is there something in the Lunacy laws which prevents 
him taking an obviously sensible course ?—If I thought 
a patient in five minutes might break out I should not 
say he was recovered. It is a matter of what he thought 
at the time. 

6452. If you had a woman who had done so seven 
times, the expectation that she would do it again would 
be reasonable ?—Yes; there are such cases. They are 
most difficult to deal with. 


6453. I do not want in any way to suggest blame to 
anyone ?—I think the man might be trying to do his 
best and thought he was quite right in discharging. 


6454. Do you think some men would take other 
courses ?—I think some men would. I have myself. 


6455. There is nothing in the Lunacy laws which 
would have prevented that doctor saying, “ the woman 
is tranquil and quiet now, has no overt signs of insanity 
at this moment, but I still hold her to be insane, knowing 
her history.’? Then he could repeat parts of her history 
that he thought important and say, “I consider her 
present tranquillity is only momentary and will pass 
off.22 ?— Yes. 

6456. Supposing he did write that ?—We should accept 
it if he said he believed she was still insane. 


6457. There are a great many of these cases; is there 
any way of securing that more of them shall be dealt with 
in the way which you yourself would be inclined to adopt 
in this case ?—I do not think so.. I think it must be left 
to the medical officer of the asylum and the Committee. 
Of course, all these cases are seen ty members of the 
Committee. 


6458. Is there any temptation to the superintendent 
of the Lancashire Asylum, or any other authority which 
has not carried out the full duty of providing asylum 
accommodation, to turn out people the moment they can 
say conscientiously they are recovered. ?—There has 
been such a necessity in order that very acute cases 
might be received. 


6459. That is a very undesirable thing ?—Yes, hence 
the reason for our frequently urging, as we do, the timely 
provision by the local authorities of additional accommo- 
dation when we think it necessary. 

6460. Do you think this temptation, which un- 
doubtedly exists, acts in many cases to the public dis- 
advantage; that is to say, people are discharged who 
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should not be discharged, but should be under observa- 
tion a longer time ?—It must always have a detrimental 
effect. 


6461. Gan anything be done to strengthen the repre- 
sentations of the Lunacy Commissioners in bringing 
about a better supply of accommodation ?—We have 
the power, where local authorities persistently decline to 
provide additional accommodation, of reporting them 
as in default to the Home Secretary. 


6462. It is not so much persistently declining as de- 
laying ?—That is the difficulty. 

6463. Can you think of any way in which the Com- 
missioners’ hands could be strengthened in that matter ? 
~ There is the ratepayer’s side of the question. 


6464. But, ext hypothesi, if people are wrongly dis- 
charged and get into trouble outside they are costing at 
least as much as they would in a well-managed asylum ? 
—I think the present law is adequate. I do not know 
that we could ask for it to be strengthened in that 
repect. We have not discussed this point. 


6465. It amounts rather to a scandal in some districts. 
Lancashire is very much under-asylumed ?— Yes. 


6466. London is still worse ?— Yes. 


6467. The London County Council are, to put it mildly, 
several years behind with their accommodation ?— Yes, and 
in Lancashire the question of a site has been under con- 
sideration three years—it is nearly three years since I 
inspected the site for another lunatic asylum in Lan- 
cashire, and it has not yet been decided whether they 
are to build one there or not. 


6468. The delay is not always the fault of the local 
authority ?—No. i 

6469. The Central Authority sometimes takes time ? 
—Yes, I do not know that there has been undue delay. 
Where there are such large sums of money involved 
the greatest care should be taken. 


6470. London has been delaying for some time past, 
and this has caused great expense by compelling them 
to send their lunatics to other parts of the country ?— 
Yes, on the ratepayers of the County of London. 


6471. London is behindhand still ?—Yes. 
6472. In spite of repeated remonstrances ?— Yes. 


6473. (Dr. Needham.) With reference to the schools, 
was there any reason why those schools which it was 
sought to have fitted up as an asylum, which you were 
referring to a little while ago, should not be affiliated 
to the county asylum ?—It was thought very undesirable 
for a long time, but it was finally decided that it might 
be done. 

6474. That was suggested by the Board ?—Yes. 

6475. Then it could have been done ?—Yes; but for 
a long time an opposite view was taken to that. It was 
held for a long time that. it should not be done. 

6476. Ultimately it was decided it could be done ?— 
Yes, but not till comparatively recently in the negotiations. 

6477. There was some question as to the superinten- 
dence of this particular asylum that was suggested, as to 
whether a woman should be the doctor ?—That is so, and 
it was finally decided that she might be allowed. 

6478. It has not been usual with the Commissioners, 
has it, to be consulted about the appointment of a medical 
superintendent, or that their sanction should be asked ? 
No, but they asked us. 

6479. It has not been usual for that to be done ?— 
No. 

6480. The Act of Parliament puts it in the hands of 
the Visiting Committee ?— Yes. 

6481. There is no reference whatever to the Commis- 
misioners ?—No. 

6482. Except by the courtesy and grace of the Com- 
mittee ?—There is no instance that I know of in which 
there is already a lady at the head of an asylum. 

6483. There is no objection, as far as the Board of which 
you are a member is concerned, is there, to a Committee 
appointing at their own option a female medical super- 
intendent ?—It has never arisen, I think. 

6484. There is nothing in the law, I say ?—As far as 
I know ; Ido not know whether the Board would sanction 
it. 


EVIDENCE : 


6485. I put it to you that the Board are not asked to» 
sanction it; that it is not a question of the sanction of 
the Board, but a question of the Act of Parliament which. 
puts the matter in the hands of a Committee—is not that. 
so ?—I do not know. I think the Board would probably- 
wish to consider that point. 


6486. (Mr. Chadwyck Healey.) I gather that you are- 
clearly of opinion that, for the sake of society, detention 
of some kind is necessary in the case of feeble-minded? 
people ?—Especially for their own advantage. 


6487. Do you confine that opinion to children only,. 
or do you take in the adults ?—Children and adults, 
especially when they have had a certain amount of train— 
ing; otherwise the advantage they have received is 
thrown away. 


6488. You suggest that the children should be, if I 
may use the word, caught; they should be discovered or 
brought under control by means of their parents or 
guardians on the one hand, or the Guardians of the Poor- 
on the other hand ?—These colonies that I suggest would 
be nearly all for adults, because they would be principally- 
for patients discharged from the idiot asylums. 


6489. I am asking you rather to consider another class: 
who have not been in the idiot asylums at all, say children 
who have been in the special classes up to the age of six- 
teen and then discovered to be feeble-minded, say im- 
provable if you like, but at all events feeble-minded.. 
Your opinion is they should be detained subject to in- 
spection ?—If they are bad enough. 


6490. There will be a large class, probably, of those 
children who have not had the special training and who- 
are about in the streets and elsewhere, who are unques— 
tionably feeble-minded, and according to your view ought 
to be under detention. That would be so, would it not ?— 
Yes, but it is rather a side of the question I am not 
conversant with. 


6491. Our knowledge of the world I think will supply 
that information. You would get hold of those children. 
and bring them under control, take them out of the 
streets? I understood your suggestion was an applica- 


tion by their parents or guardians ?—Yes, or the Guardians: 


of the Poor. 


6492. Assuming the parent to be indifferent or un- 


willing—and a great many of them are—could you sug- 
gest any other way of getting hold of them ?—Wouldi 
it not be by the educational authorities ? 


6493. I was coming to that, to see if there was am 
alternative there. Take the case of the Guardians of the 
Poor, do you think they would be effective in gathering: 
out the feeble-minded, bearing in mind that they would 


have to contribute to their support ?—A proportion of — 


them would. A great many guardians are very much 
interested in the subject and want to do the best they 
can for the feeble-minded. . 


6494. But in small places in the country districts where- 
Boards of Guardians are very careful about money, do you 
think that system would work well ?—I think there might. 
be difficulties. 


6495. What do you say to the School Board officer ? 
Yes, I think so; that was rather my suggestion in para- 
graph 3. 

6496. Does not that rather point to making the centrak 
authority which is to control this class a branch of the 
Education Office ; to treat it as educational rather tham 
as suggesting infirmity of mind ?—That is one side, but 
there are many other aspects. There are those who come 
from the idiot asylums, those from the workhouses, and 
there are, besides these, other feeble-minded. I suggest a. 
Special Committee of the county council as bridging over’ 
the two sides, the education on the one side and the 
asylum on the other. 


6497. It is admitted by most witnesses that it is very 
undesirable to affix the stigma of mental incompetency or 
lunacy on these people if you can avoid it, because you 
discourage people from bringing them under control ?— 
Quite so. ) 

6498. 1f you could show that their treatment is to be for 
their own good educationally, improvably, would you not 
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help to bring them under control ?—I think so. That 
_ is one of my reasons for suggesting a separate Committee 
of the county council for dealing with these cases in the 
counties. 


6499. That might work well for children; but about 
adults? Suppose a girl of twenty-five, how would you get 
hold of her? Itis notorious she is leading an immoral life, 
having illegitimate children—how do you suggest she 
should be brought under control and detention ?—Those 


6503. (Chairman.) You are a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and you are one of the Committee 
which considered the questions of this Royal Commission 
with a view to defining various grades of people of un- 
sound mind ?—I was one of the Committee. 

6504. May we take the Report which you have sent us 
and put it in as part of our evidence ?—Yes. 


6505, Then we can examine you upon that Report ?— 
Yes 


Roya GoLLEGE oF PHYSICIANS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE GARE AND GONTROL 
OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Dommittee appointed, December 8th, 1904 :— 

“To consider and report to the College on the answer 
to be returned to the letter of November 7th, 1904, re- 
ceived from the Royal Commission on the Care and 
Gontrol of the Feeble-Minded.”’ 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Sir William S. Church, Bart., President. 
Dr. Ferrier. Dr. Mickle. 
Dr. Coupland. Dr. Fletcher Beach. 
Dr. Savage. Dr. Mercier. 


The questions addressed to the College by the Royal 
Commission are two, and are very different in scope and 
purpose. 

The first is a request to the College to nominate for the 
Royal Commission persons who have had wide experience 
of a certain class of feeble-minded folk—namely, the 
prodigal and the facile—and who would be willing to 
give to the Commission specific instances of cases in 
which such prodigal and facile persons have wasted 
and squandered their means, have injured themselves 
and their families in substance and reputation by their 
prodigal and profligate mode of living, and have become 
a burden and a nuisance, if not a positive source of danger, 
to their relatives and to the general community. 

In response to this request, the Committee suggests 
that the following Fellows of the College and other 
experienced practitioners be nominated by the College 
to give the evidence required. As representing the 
College :— 

Dr. Savage, Dr. Ferrier, Dr. F. Beach, Dr. Mickle, 

and Dr. Mercier. 

Names of others whom it might be desirable for the 
Commission to examine :— 

Dr. Blandford. Dr. J. M. Rhodes. 
Dr. H. B. Corner. Professor Clifford Allbutt. 
Dr. J. Wiglesworth. Dr. R. Langdon Down. 
Dr. Bedford Pierce. Dr. G. E. Shuttleworth. 
Dr. C. Caldecott. 


The second request is very wide and general in char- 
acter. The College is asked to offer to the Royal Com- 
mission evidence and suggestions for adding to, amending, 
and remedying, the defects of the existing law, not 
ety as to the mode of dealing with the prodigal and 
facile, but in connection with any other matter coming 
within the terms of reference to the Commissioners, 
which are as follows :— 

“To consider the existing methods of dealing 
with idiots and epileptics, and with imbecile, feeble- 
minded, or defective persons not certified under the 
Lunacy Laws; and in view of the hardships or 
danger resulting to such persons and the community 
from insufficient provision for their care, training 
and control, to.report as to the amendments in the 
law or other measures which should be adopted in 
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are the difficult cases. I have thought that over a good 
deal, but I am not prepared to make a suggestion. 

6500. You are impressed with the importance of getting 
them ?—Yes, and the weak-minded women who are un- 
certified in the workhouse. 

6501. It would be for the good of society at large ?— 
And for themselves. 

6502. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like to 
add ?—I do not think so, 
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the matter, due regard being had to the expense 
involved in any such proposals and to the best 
means of securing economy therein.”” 


Tt will be seen that the terms of reference are very wide, 
and that they, are susceptible of more than one inter- 
pretation. 

The words “dealing with ° may be interpreted “ ob- 
taining control over,” or they may be held to signify 
*S treatment of while under control”; or they may be 
construed “ providing accommodation for”; and other 
possible meanings suggest themselves. The Committee 
has considered the methods of “dealing with” the 
persons indicated, in so far only as “dealing with” 
implies “obtaining control over” their persons and 
ptoperty and ‘providing accommodation for” them. 

It is further to be noted that the classes of persons 
included in the terms of reference are divided into two 
groups, one consisting of “idiots and epileptics,’’ the 
other of “imbecile, feeble-minded, or defective persons 
not certified under the Lunacy Laws.” The Committee 
is not quite sure what description of persons the terms 
of reference intend to include under these several headings, 
nor is it sure that the descriptions, hereinafter given, 
characterise the same classes as are intended by the terms 
of reference; but, to avoid mistakes, the Committee, 
in using the following terms, uses them in the senses 
hereunder defined. Each of the classes so defined is 
composed of persons who are mentally defective in some 
respect which renders them a burden and a nuisance, 
if not a positive source of danger, to their relatives and 
to the general community. 

‘*‘ Tdiot”? means a person so deeply defective in mind 
from birth, or from an early age, that he is unable to 
guard himself from common physical dangers, such as 
prevent us from leaving young children alone. 

* Imbecile’”” means a person who is capable of guarding 
himself against such common physical dangers, but 
who is incapable, by reason of mental defect existing 
from birth or from an early age, of earning his own living. 

‘* Feeble-minded person’ means a person who is capable 
of earning a living under favourable circumstances, but 
is incapable, from mental defect existing from birth or 
from an early age, (a) of competing on equal terms with 
his normal fellows; or (b) of managing himself and his 
affairs with ordinary prudence ; such as the prodigal and 
the facile. 

‘* Moral Imbecile’.. means a person who displays from 
an early age, and in spite of careful upbringing, strong, 
vicious, or criminal propensities on which punishment 
has little or no deterrent effect. 

** Morally insane person” means a person who, after 
many years of reputable life, all at once unaccountably 
exhibits vicious propensities, or takes to criminal courses. 

“ Defective persons” include all the classes hereinbefore 
defined, together with epileptics and habitual drunkards, 

Taking all the classes of defective persons seriatim, 
the Committee expresses the following opinions, which 
are to be understood to refer to such persons in England 
and Wales only. 

1. Idiots—The method of obtaining control, and the 
amount of control obtained, over idiots, as provided by 
the Idiots Act, 1886, is regarded by the Committee as 


sufficient and satisfactory. 


The accommodation for the care of idiots is insufficient 
except for idiots who are well-to-do. 

2. Epileptics—It is to be borne in mind that some 
epileptics are idiots, others are imbecile, others are insane, 
and others are sane. All that is said herein of idiots and 
of imbeciles applies without qualification to such idiots 
and imbeciles as are epileptic. Insane epileptics come 
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within the scope of the Lunacy Act, 1890, which provides 
sufficient means of obtaining control over such epileptics 
The accommodation for them is believed to be sufficient. 

There are no legal means of obtaining control over 
sane epileptics, and this Committee is of opinion that no 
such control is needed. Many sane epileptics are quite 
capable of earning their own living, and do not satisfy 
the description of being “a burden and a nuisance, if 
not a positive source of danger, to their relatives and 
to the general community.”” There is, however, a residue 
of sane epileptics who by reason of the frequency, severity, 
or peculiar character of their fits, are not fitted for ordinary 
life. Many of these become a charge upon the State. 
It seems to the Committee desirable that labour colonies, 
which might be largely self-supporting, should be pro- 
vided for these unfortunates. 


3. “Imbecile persons not certified under the Lunacy 
Laws.”’—The Committee regard the existing law (Idiots 
Act, 1886) as providing sufficient means for obtaining 
control over this class of persons. Any registered medical 
practitioner is competent to certify an imbecile under this 
Act, and all that has been said in this Report of idiots 
applies to imbeciles also. There is no difficulty in ob- 
taining control over them, but the accommodation for 
them is deficient. 


4. « Feeble-minded and defective persons not certified under 
the Lunacy Laws.” The Committee includes under this 
heading the following classes: Feeble-minded persons, 
Moral Imbeciles and Morally Insane persons, all as here- 
inbefore defined, and habitual drunkards. 

Feeble-minded and epileptic children can be educated 
under the Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act, 1899, 62 and 63 Vict., Ch. 32. 

Provision for the education of such children is deficient. 
The Act gives the local school authority permission to 
provide schools for children of the elementary school 
class, but comparatively little advantage has been taken 
of this permission. 


Neither in the Act mentioned, nor by any other legis- 
lation, is there power to obtain or maintain control over 
Moral Imbeciles in childhood, or over Feeble-minded 
persons or Moral Imbeciles after they have attained the 
age of sixteen, at which age their mischievous propensities 
begin to be important. The Committee is of opinion that 
such power is urgently needed, and that the power that 
is required is of two kinds, which should be provided 
separately. 


For Moral Imbeciles it is requisite that power should be 
provided for obtaining control over their persons. 
They are not certifiable under the Lunacy Acts, and if they 
were, the lunatic asylum is scarcely the proper place for 
them. Neither is the prison. Yet they not infrequently 
pass from the one to the other. 


When power is given to control feeble-minded and 
defective persons not certified under the Lunacy Laws 
power ought usually to be given at the same time to 
control their estate, if any; but there are many cases 
in which the converse is not true. There are many feeble- 
minded persons who are quite competent to manage 
themselves, while incompetent to manage capably their 
pecuniary affairs. It seems to the Committee, therefore 
desirable that power should be obtained to control the 
management of the estate of such persons, without 
ee interfering with their management of them- 
selves. 


The Committee is aware that Section 116 (d) of the 
Lunacy Act, 1890, does actually give the power of de- 
priving of the control of their estate persons not certified 
as lunatics, and perhaps not so certifiable, and that it is 
probable that this sub-section might be applied to a con- 
siderable proportion of the cases under consideration 
Nevertheless, the Committee is of Opinion that further 


legislation is desirable, and founds its opinion on the 
following reasons :— 


(a) There is some doubt whether persons who are 
congenitally deficient would come within the scope 
of a provision made for those who are erable 

Bias mental infirmity arising from disease or 
age. 

(0) The powers conferred by the -secti 
are those only which are Rahat Ate by the ewes 
of the estate in the case of persons found lunatic 
by inquisition. It appears to the Committee that 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ? 


there are other powers, not ordinarily exercised by 
the Committee of the estate, which might advan- 
tageously be given to deal with the estate of the 
persons under consideration. 6 

(c) The machinery is inappropriate. Proceeding 
under Section 116 (d) of the Lunacy Act, 1890, must, of 
course be taken “in Lunacy,” 
alone would render the section almost inoperative 
in practice, and this for two reasons. , First, the 
friends of the persons under consideration have 
an insurmountable objection to bringing these persons 
under the operation of the Lunacy Law. Whether 
the objection is reasonable or no is not to the pur- 
pose. It exists, and exists so widely and in such 
strength as to deprive these persons of the benefit 


of the Statute. Secondly it: would probably be found 
difficult in practice to establish the necessity of inter- 


ference without proving some degree of insanity, proof 
of which. is in many cases impracticable, in many 
undesirable. The Committee is of opinion that the 
power to control the person of a moral imbecile, or 
the estate of a person of feeble mind, should be 
obtainable without recourse to the Lunacy Law, 
or to the authorities under that Law appointed. 
Control of the person of a Moral Imbecile might 
be obtained in somewhat the same way as control 
of the person of a lunatic. Persons answering the 
description of moral imbeciles ought not, in the 
opinion of the Committee, to be treated as, or mingled 
with, lunatics, but should receive special treatment 
directed towards their moral reformation. opts 
Control of the estate of a person of feeble mind 
might be obtained by application to a Court of Justice, 


not being a Court of Lunacy. It would not be — 


necessary in all cases to deprive the feeble-minded 
person completely of the control of his estate. In 
appropriate cases he might be allowed to retain power 
over his income or over such part of it as the 
Court might direct, whi'e deprived of all power over 
his capital. 
properlybe allowed,in addition, a partial and modified 
control over his capital, the consent of a trustee or 
guardian appointed by the Court being made 
necessary to his dealing with his capital. 


5. The“ Morally Insane”’ constitute a large class of © 


persons who now come under the purview of the criminal 
law, and form an appreciable portion of the prison popula- 
tion. The Committee isnot prepared to say that such 


offenders should go unpunished, butit cannot butregard 
them as morbid persons, not fully responsible for the crimes — 


they commit. Before they come into the hands of the 
police, their criminal propensities are often known to 
their friends, and, if means existed of obtaining control 
over such morally insane persons,crime, in many instances. 


would be prevented. Moreover, after their discharge 
from prison, the families of such persons are in the utmost’ 


perplexity.. The offenders are at large; there are no 
means of obtaining control over them; and they are 


practically certain, if uncontrolled, to repeat their offences. 


The Committee is of opinion that they should be recog- 
nised and treated as insane. 


6. Habtiual Drunkards. There is no class of persons ; 


who more seriously injure themselves and their families. 
nor any who become more a burden and a nuisance to 


their relatives than habitual drunkards, and the methods — 


No drunkard, 


of dealing with them are most inadequate. 


not being a criminal, can be legally controlled except on — 
his own application, and the application must be accom- _ 


panied by formalities which are repellant, and in very many 


cases prevent the application being made, even when the © 
drunkard would otherwise be willing. But in a still 
larger number of cases the drunkard is not willing to — 


place himself under control. The Committee is strongly 

of opinion that power should be given, under proper 
‘safeguards against its misuse, to place habitual drunkards 
under control, whether they so desire or no, and whether 
they are criminal or not, and to administer their estates. 

There is no adequate accommodation for the care of 

habitual drunkards of the poorer classes, and for criminal 

drunkards it is notoriously deficient. 

To recapitulate :— 


Legislative power is deficient— 


(1.) To obtain control over the persons of 
(a) Feeble-minded persons, and Moral Imbeciles. 


and this necessity 


There are cases in which he might 


1M 
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(/) Morally Insane persons. 
(c) Habitual drunkards. 
(2) To safeguard the property of 
(a) Feeble-minded persons and moral imbeciles. 
(6) Habitual Drunkards. 


Accommodation is insufficient for 

(a) Idiots and Imbeciles, Epileptic and non- 
Epileptic. 

(b) Sane Epileptics chargeable on the rates, and 
epileptic children of the elementary school 
class. 

(c) Feeble-minded persons and Moral Imbeciles, 
both children and adult. 

(dq) Habitual Drunkards. 

W. S. Cuurcn, Chairman. 


February 22nd, 1905. 
: Paper handed in by Dr. Savage. 
GENERAL OUTLINE OF CLASSES OF FEEBLE-MINDED, 
By G. H. Savacez, Esa., M.D. 


Primarily (from birth) Feeble-minded. 
Secondarily, feeble-minded from acute disease; from 
injury; from adolescence. 


As Those needing protection of their property. 
B. Those needing protection as being injurious to 
self or others. 


A. (1) Wasters, spendthrifts, prodigals. 
(2) Feeble and easily influenced or misled. 
B. (1) The sexual cffender. 
(2) The destructive pyromaniac, pilferer, ete. _ 
(3) The cruel and brutal. 
(4) The vagabond. 
Moral insanity—offences against truth, property, sex. 
Insanity of conduct—hardly certifiable. 


W. 8. Church (Chatrman.) 


6506. (Dr. Donkin.) One or two questions with regard 
to your views as to the possibility of further extending 
the procedure under the Lunacy Act with a view of getting 
hold of some of the classes mentioned in this report 
of yours, for instance the “feeble and easily influenced 
or misled ” and those under division B; you know there 
is a large number of cases of feeble-minded people who 
are of unsound mind, and who at present are not certified 
and are not considered certifiable ?—I admit that. 


. 6507. You ‘also agree that a great many of these 
should be detained permanently or indefinitely ?—Should 
be under control or observation. 


6508. Do you think it necessary, or not, that there 
should be some legislation in order to make practicable 
this detention ?—I do. 


6509. Could you give the Commission any explanation 
of why it is you think that persons of unsound mind 
who are obviously, and have been proved by their 
past history to be, very dangerous to the community, 
are yet regarded by a large number of medical men and 
others as uncertifiable ; not only are they not certified 
but they are deliberately stated to be uncertifiable under 
the present Act ?—In reply to this question which you 
have submitted in writing, I would say that it is my 
constant experience to meet with cases that perhaps one 
‘doctor who may be the family doctor, and knows the 
- whole history of the family, and of the individual, is 
prepared to certify, as much from knowledge of the con- 
duct as from anything that the person at the time may 
Say or do; whereas another man, even an expert, may 
be called in, and as according to the present legislation 
his certificate is not valid for detaining a patient unless 
it contains a statement of facts indicating insanity 
observed by the doctor at the time of the interview, it is 
quite possible, in fact it is not at all uncommon, for one 
certificate to be provided, but for a second one not to 
be obtainable, yet there is sufficient evidence that the 
conduct of the person is altogether insane. There must 
be great difficulty in knowing how to bridge over these 
facts, first that the conduct of the person is insane but 
he is able to talk reasonably, next, that the observation 
must be at the time that the certificate is signed or within 
seven days. There are a certain number of cases that 
have already been referred to, cases that get well and then 
we doctors are perfectly certain they will relapse. Such 
patients are in asylums; they are retained, although at 
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insane. The difficulty of getting two certificates exists 
because facts observed, and only such facts observed 
are acceptable. Then there is another thing, that there 
is increased difficulty in getting these patients under control 
in consequence of the magistrate being called upon to 
sign. It is not a very uncommon thing for two doctors 
to decide that a patient shall be put under control, but 
the magistrate on examining the patient declines to issue 
an order, yet from the medical standpoint that person is 
undoubtedly insane. There is another thing which at 
present seems a difficulty that persons are sent to asylums, 
especially those cases which have been referred to, when 
drink plays a considerable part, who at the end of a 
week or two are perfectly sane although they were un- 
doubtedly insane at the time of their certification and 
removal to the asylum. There is no legal power to detain 
them, after they are sane, in the asylum, although it is 
fully recognised in the case of an inebriate or person 
suffering from insanity dependent upon drink that unless 
he can be detained for months, not days, there is no chance 
of his permanent recovery. Therefore one feels it would 
be a great advantage if certain patients could be retained 
beyond the mere return of sanity. Then one thinks 
that some modification of the 116th clause that has 
already been suggested would be very valuable in those 
cases where there is rather insanity of conduct or 
moral insanity than intellectual insanity. If a patient’s 
property could be taken care of under those conditions 
wasters would be stopped. I do not know how it is to 
be done, but if there could be a kind of injunction to take 
possession of the person as well as of his property it would 
cover the ground. I am afraid I do not know how that 
is to be done. 

6510. You would like to see that clause modified as is 
proposed ; like to see that applied to a detention order 
as well as to property ?7—Yes. 


6511. If that were brought about we should be able to 
get hold of this class of people about whom we are speak- 
ing ?—Yes. 

6512. That would be your view ?—That is my view. 


6513. If that clause could be applied to the reception 

order of a person of mental infirmity, that certificate, 
as such, would be sufficient to justify detention ?—It 
seems to me the facts observed by himself should include 
evidence received by himself. An expert’s judgment is 
a fact that must be considered as observed by himself. 
If a man who has had experience of these cases comes to 
a conclusion that a person is weak minded, or feeble- 
minded,or suffering from partial dementia, then if he stated 
in the lunacy certificate that he was of opinion that A.B. 
was a person who ought to be detained because he was 
a weak-minded person, and so on, the mere diagnosis 
should be equivalent to facts observed by himself indi- 
cating insanity. 
i 6514. Are you of opinion that there are many persons 
in all ranks of society, who, for the good of themselves 
or for the good of the community, ought to be permanently 
detained ?—One sees very large numbers in all classes 
In connection with the Charity Organisation Society, 
and one or two others, I have told them to let me see 
these individuals. I have seen a good many. 


6515. Belonging to the lower classes as well as other 
classes 7—They are quite common. 


6516. Have you any documents, lists or abstracts 
of cases which you could put in to show the proportion 
of cases that you have yourself seen, and who, you think, 
ought to be permanently taken care of, who are now at 
large ?—I am afraid it is almost impossible. I think 
during the last ten years, I have records of over 700 
people who are not detained, and who require, for the good 
of themselves or society, to be detained ; wasters, morally 
insane people; probably 100 a year I see whom I think 
ought to be detained and are not detained, and cannot 
be, according to the present law. 

6517. And as to the lower classes ?—I do not see many. 


6518. You have said that it is quite necessary to have 
fresh legislation in order to detain such people ?—Yes. 


6519. Supposing such legislation was brought about, 
would you have each decision revisable after certain 
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would you have revision of the sentence ?—I think there 
should be revision. 

6520. In all cases ?—Yes. 

6521. What kind of procedure would you recommend 
in the first instance ?—First, the French system of the 
Family Council or something like that would be best. 
I am referring to the upper and middle classes. If the 
relations provide an affidavit that so and so is behaving 
in such a way as to render himself altogether irresponsible 
or objectionable to society, injurious to society or injurious 
to himself and society, and if some local doctor knows 
the same thing, and if the statements of relations and 
friends are laid before a general physician or a special 
physician with experience of such cases, and he said 
definitely that this is a case of feeble-mindedness requiring 
detention, then the order should be issued very much on 
the same lines on which the Chancery Order is now 
issued for the detention of property under the 116th 
Clause of Section D. 


6522. In the case of getting hold, in early life, of children 
of school age who have been found to be feeble-minded, 
what would be the minimum safeguards in your opinion 
before they were sent to an institution to be detained for 
life; what specially skilled opinion would you require ?— 
They would have to be seen regularly, more or less, by 
some authority, such as the Commissioners in Lunacy. 


6523. Would you have them certified in the same 
way as in the case of insanity ?—Very similarly. I 
would not have the same words “facts observed by 
myself,” that might be comparatively unimportant. 
Thé second clause of that certificate “facts observed by 
others 2 might be. 


6524. There would be in a large number of cases pre- 
vious history ?—Yes. 


6525. With regard to this Report of the Committee of the 
College of Physicians of which you are a member, which 
I consider most helpful, it was the intention of the 
Committee in drawing up these definitions to state what 
meaning they themselves put to the words which have been 
used by most people connected with this Commission, 
** idiot,’ “imbecile,” ‘‘ feeble-minded,”’ and what meaning 
they thought should be given to them. In other words 
you were defining the words and not the thing ?—Yes. 


6525-6528. If that is understood it would perhaps render 
much discussion avoidable. These words arein use, and 
you say that these are the meanings that the College of 
Physicians attribute to these words ?—Yes; it was all 
very fully discussed at a good many meetings—I think 
that was our decision. 


6529. (Dr. Dunlop.) You have been deputed by the 
College of Physicians to give evidence on a very specific 
point, namely, prodigality ?—Yes. 

6530. These are the words: ‘not being so feeble- 
minded as to be subject to the provisions of the Lunacy 
or Idiots Acts are yet so feeble-minded and _ reckless 
and prodigal, whether from nataral weakness or from 
indulgence in vice or excessive drinking habits, as to be 
at the mercy of unprincipled, designing, dishonest persons, 
who induce them to squander their means and often reduce 
them from a position of affluence to that of abject 
poverty.’ That was the question put by the Secretary 
of the Commission to the College of Physicians ?—Yes. 


6531. Have you wide experience in such cases ?—Yes 


6532. Could you quote one or two instructive ones ?— 
Recently there was a young man who came into consider- 
able house property in London ; he had been always looked 
upon as rather a weak youth, had been at school, had never 
done much work. It was decided that he should live 
quietly in the country. When he comes into his property 
he at once determines that he will buy land, and goes to 
one of the colonies, and the first man who offers him 
£10,000 worth of land, rubbish, he acceptsit. He involves 
himself in further buying of land. When he finds he is 
getting into difficulties he is ind iced to realise his property 
and is brought home to England with a good deal of 
difficulty. When he comes to England he wants to buy 
this, that, and the other; he iso falls in love with an 
actress or ballet girl who at once wants him to endow her 
with his goods. He is sent to a doctor’s house in one 
of the Channel Islands and settles down quietly, but it is 
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decided at the end of the year, that he has been under 
control long enough, and that he may just as weil have 
another trial. He is sent with a companion to travel 
for a year. The Court of Chancery grant him £1,500 to 
go to India, Cashmere, and New Zealand. When he gets 
back to England and has his liberty he contrives to waste 
his money again. That is just one. 

6533. That man was apparently dealt with under the 
Lunacy Acts ?—His property was put in trust until he 
was a certain age. Ido not remember the exact relation- 
ship to the Court of Chancery; he was not found a 
lunatic by inquisition. 

6534. Was it tried and failed ?—He was not certified 
at all. 

6535. Was there an inquisition held ?—No. 

6536. He was never certified ?—Not in England. 

6537. Where was he certified ?—In Jersey, for a time. 

6538. It is hardly a case under this remit; cases not 
amenable to the Lunacy Laws who cannot be certified ?— 
There was the greatest difficulty in getting any certificate 


Another case in which no action was taken was that of — 
a young man coming into his property. Directly he was 


told that clocks were valuable property, he bougit dozens 
and dozens of clocks in pawnbrokers’ shops, and got his 
house full. Someone told him pianos were valuable, and he 
wanted to buy them by the dozen. Someone suggested 
there would ke a rise in hops, and he was going to buy 
them. Nobody would certify him. He talked reasonably 
about most things ; he said, “People told me this, and I 
acted uponit.” They were able to get him out of most of 
the bargains; he was never certified. 


6539. Do you mean to say that he was uncertifiable, and — 


— 


, 


could not be dealt with ?—Yes. me 


6540. Had he no symptoms of mental defect other than 


spending money on clocks and hops?—No, beyond 


what we call m ntal weakness. 
6541. Was he educated ?—Yes. 


6542. Did he take a good place in the school ?—Nos a 


He was at a provircial school; he was looked upon as an 
easy-going sort of boy; it was no good pressing him. 


6543. Can you tell us his habits in youth; was he cleanly? << 


—As far as I remember there was nothing eccentric, 


nothing dishonest, nothing defective in t:e moral quality. _ 


6544. Was he intellectually defective ?—Nothing be- f 


yond a dull boy. 


6545. A very slightly imbecile boy ?—Yes. One pre- 


fers the term ‘‘ weak-minded,”’ because I do not think 
any one would have classed him even as an imbecile. 


6546. Using it in the more scientific sense ; imbecile — 


includes all defectives ?— Yes. 


6547. That boy was a typical lunatic defined by the — 


Lunacy Law as a person of unsound mind requiring care and 
treatment ?— A lunatic, yes. 
being a lunatic and a person of unsound mind. 


6548. What difference is there ?—There are a lot of 


people of unsound mind who are not fit and proper people 

to be detained. A lunatic is a person who is of unsound ~ 
mind and a fit and proper person to be detained. There 
are a great many people with defective memory, for — 


instance. F 


6549. That is a different definition from what the Lunacy _ 


law gives ?—There has always been adifierence of opinicn 
as to the meaning of that. At one time the Commissioners 
looked upon “ lunatic’? and ‘‘ person of unsound mind” 
as being convertible terms. I do not. I do not think 
the law officers do. AR 


6550. No matter what is said in the Act; the Act puts 
it in plain words, ‘‘a lunatic means a person of unsound 
-mind 2? ?—A lunatic is a person of unsound mind, but a 
person of unsound mind is not necessarily a lunatic, 


6551. But the two sides of the definition must equal 


each other 7—One does not cover the other. 

6552. The two sides of the definition must equal each 
other ?—No, I say not. A lunatic is a person of unsound 
mind, and a fit and proper person to be detained. 

6553. That is not what the-Act says ?—No. ae 

6554. With regard to these cases of spendthrifts and 
prodigals, is there, as a matter of fact, always some mental 


There is a difference between 
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defect accompanying the prodigality 7—That is a very 


' difficult thing to say. If there is an intellectual defect, 


you would say it was a defect of associating cause and 
effect. Therefore you would say ‘‘ unreason.’> These 
individuals waste a lot of money and say they are con- 
trite and say they will not do it again; they forthwith 


- go away and do the same thing overagain. That is mental 


weakness. 


6555. Defect and unsoundness are synonymous terms. 
There are in the country persons mentally unsound, 
undoubtedly requiring care and treatment who are not 
certifiable under the Lunacy Law ?— That is so. 


6556. Although the Lunacy Certificate is to the effect 
that the person is of unsound mind and requires care and 
treatment ?— Yes. ~- 


6557. It cannot be applicable to all people who are of 
unsound mind and require care and treatment ?7—No. © 


6558. The next question is a matter of moral insanity 
and moral imbecility: Your Committee, in addition to 
deputing you and some others to give evidence on the 
point about the prodigal, criticise other points in con- 
nection with the remit. You draw a hard and fast line 
between moral imbeciles and others ?— Yes. 


6559. I should like to hear you defend that position a 
little ?—There are certain persons who seem to have no 
sense of the rights of property; they steal—the so-called 
kleptomaniacs. One saw a good many of these cases, 
but beyond the fact of stealing they showed no intellectual 
defect. Very often they were brilliant people. The 
contention of the College of Physicians up to a recent time 
has been that such people should not be treated except as 
criminals. There are certain individuals, sometimes 
intellectually quite brilliant, but no experience teaches 
them they should not steal; they steal in the most open 
andstupid manner. Take an example; a boy is told that 
there is a thief about, they are going to put down some 
postal orders to catch him; the boy, the first time he 
‘comes into the room takes up the postal orders and goes 
off and cashes them. In other respects that boy was 
rather a brilliant boy, intellectually, with the exception 
of his not appreciating the rights of property. In the 
same way one sees individuals who are immoral. Take an 
example; it hardly falls within your ground, because 
I stretched the line and signed the certificate, though I 
should hardly like to be cross-examined on it—a girl at 
ten years of age who was a thief and a liar to an extra- 
ordinary degree. When she came to about seventeen 
lust developed to such an extent that there was no con- 
trolling her. Her parents who belonged to the good 
middle class were refined, nice people. She slipped away 
from her home and led the life of a prostitute for a night 
or two. She is brought back and on the first opportunity 
she again slips away from home. When I see her she says, 
“Oh, yes;”’ she admits she has done this, that, and the 
other. “ Are you not sorry ?’. “No.” “‘ Suppose we 
let you go into the country, what will youdo?’’ ‘‘ Come 
back to town and do the same thing again.’’ There is 
an individual who began by being morally insane in 
relation to property, with a complete disregard of truth, 
and when she becomes adolescent becomes morally 
insane so far as lust is concerned. Another case in the 
North of England, almost the same type; a refined, well 
educated girl. On one occasion she slipped away from 
home, took rooms at a hotel and received visitors. No 
intellectual fault can be found with her. Her senses, 
‘her education and everything were in direct opposition 
‘to her conduct. Such a case one looks upon as insanity 
of conduct. As long as she was not twenty-one one said 
‘to her father: ‘‘ Treat her as under age and simply con- 
trol her.” 


6560. Are there many of those cases in the country ?— 
A great many. 


6561. Would you say most habitual criminals belong 
to those classes—the professional housebreaker ?—No, 
most of those come from a lower grade. 


6562. So that the difference between your moral 
imbecile and the professional house-breaker or the habitual 
-climinal is that one is gently born, and the other low- 


born ; is that it ?—The habitual criminal sometimes is of 


‘bad origin, and is degraded, but the morally insane person 
I have referred to is out of aJl relationship to his or 
cher education and environment, whereas I should have 
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thought the habitual criminal not out of relationship to 
his environment. 


6563. As to the morally insane persons, you can assure 
me you have seen cases which have no other indication 
of mental defect of any sort except want of moral power ? 
—Certainly. 


6564. No dulling—fully educated ?—Yes. 
6565. Cleanly habits ?—Yes. 
6566. Reasoning power ?—Yes. 


6567. Perfect reasoning power, and perfect inhibition ? 
—Perfect reasoning power, except want of appreciation 
of the relationship between punishment and the cause. 
That is an intellectual defect, of course. 


6568 You have met cases where you have had that 
particular form of intellectual defect by itself ?—No, I 
have seen the moral defect quite apart. To be quite 
open we would say in the majority of cases there is some 
intellectual defect. Now and then you get the intel- 
lectual defect, and brilliancy, I was going to say. This 
last week I have seen an individual who was a moral 
defective but was a linguist and speaks six or seven 
languages. One constantly meets individuals, who are 
morally defective, that have some special ability, some 
musical or artistic ability. 


6569. In fact unequal mental development is a symptom 
of defect ?—Yes. 


6570 And you say a great number of insane persons 
have other symptoms of insanity or imbecility, but there 
are a few in which the symptoms of imbecility and in- 
sanity are restricted to their insane conduct ?—Yes. 


6571. That is not the majority 7—No. 


6572. Have you any experience of prison cases ?—No. 
I used to have a certain amount of Home Office work, 
and I have seen a good many murderers and criminals 
at one time or another, and I have seen a great many 
people at Broadmoor in former years. I used to go 
there frequently. 


6573. In this matter of definitions your Committee 
has been good enough to favour us with some which are 
practically identical with the ones Dr. Mercier puts 
forward in his text book ?—Yes. 


6574. There are many definitions of idiots and im- 
beciles ?—Yes. 


6575. These are given as useful in interpreting this 
Report ?—Chiefly. 

6576. Are they given to us for any other practical 
purpose ? You do not advise us to be strictly tied down 
to these interpretations ?—No. Certainly not. I re- 
ferred that classification to the heads of some of the 
idiot asylums, and they would not accept it entirely. 
They accepted it in relation to the Report. 


6577. In relation to the Report of the Royal College of 
Physicians’ London Committee ?—Yes, 


6578. As a matter of practical policy do you consider it 
advisable to separate the ordinary defective persons from 
certified lunatics ?—I do. 


6579. You would sooner do that than extend the 
certification ?—Yes. 


6580. Do you advise dual authority, putting one under 
the Local Government Board, and one under the Lunacy 
Commissioners ?—Personally I should have thought the 
Lunacy Commissioners were more responsible for them 
than the Local Government Board. It would extend 
their work immensely. 


6581. Applying the same argument, your Committee 
make certain suggestions referring to Section 116 in 
which they say cases should be decided by application 
to a Court of Justice, not by a Court of Lunacy. Surely 
experts in the Court of Lunacy are very much more 
competent to speak on these matters than the other 
Courts of Justice. If you advise the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners to look after this class of persons surely you 
would advise the Court of Lunacy to look after their 
estates 7—I am afraid I did not quite agree with that. 
The Court of Lunacy it seemed to me was the Court, but 
the majority seemed to think not, and I fell in with the 
judgment of the majority. 


6582. Your personal opinion is against that ?7—Yes. 
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6583. (Mr. Ohadwyck Healey.) Can you say whether 
there is a consensus of opinion on the Committee, that 
for the purpose of prevention of crime and immorality 
detention of this class should be made possible ?—We 
are all agreed upon that—that was very, very strong. 

6584. (Mr. Byrne.) With reference to the 700 cases of 
these persons of whom you had experience in recent years 
could you tell us roughly what proportion of them did 
very serious harm, either in the way of squandering their 
property, or treating their families badly, ov falling into 
the hands of the police eventually ?—I am afraid I could 
not. Dividing them into three classes, some I saw in 
connection with the Charity Organisation Society and 
other societies ; in a certain number of these cases one said 
the police had better be informed about the case. Then 
came the middle class, in which I generally advised that 
they should, if they possibly could, get them into some 
form of Home, and, I regret to say, some of them to the 
colonies. The third class, the wealthy class, if they were 
under age, one simply said, “ dominate them.’> A man 
returned only this week with a young fellow of that tpye 
whom he had taken for a whole year with his so-called 
valet, who was really a valet-attendant, and they simply 
said, ‘ You shall not get drunk, and you shall not waste 
your money, and you shall not do this, that, and the 


other.”’ The proportion of crime really resulting has been’ 


verv, very small, but the danger of it was great. 


6585. That is an important factor in considering how 
far the State should interfere ?—Yes. 


6586. As regards wealthy people the conflicting in- 
terests bring it about that they are well-looked after, 
as it is ?—Yes, a great many are well looked after. 

6587. That diminishes the argument of State inter- 
ference—makes it less necessary that the State should 
interfere ?—If a thing is done awkwardly without the 
State, and could be done more easily with State inter- 
ference. one would be inclined to favour State inter- 
ference. 


6588. No doubt you remember the case of the young 
fellow, Saunderson, in a private school, who ran away 
several times and got into trouble, and eventually 
murdered someone ?—Yes. 


6589. Two or three other cases like that are known 
to the public in recent years. Are they common, or rare ? 
—Murder is rare, but assaults and attacks on relations are 
quite common. There is another thing which was not 
referred to, but I think is a danger to society, namely, 
boys setting fire to schools. I should think that never 
a year passes, but I see one or two boys who have at- 
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tempted to set fire, or have succeeded in setting fire to 
schools, and yet boys who are quiet, good, normal boys 
except for that. 


6590. Would you say from your experience that the 
‘tendency of these people to fall into drink produces very 
substantial misery in the world ?—Yes., 


6591. As far as the mere causing of misery is con- 
cerned it is as bad as murder ?—Yes, a great number 
of these people are weak, and drink and become worse. 

6592. It is your opinion, no doubt, that most habitual 
drunkards are feeble-minded ?—The majority; they 
are, sooner or later. » 

6593. You do not share Sir James Crichton-Browne’s 
dislike of drunkards’ retreats as I see you would like to 
put people there compulsorily. Have you had experi- 
ence of drunkards’ retreats ?—Yes, I was going to say 
I lived in one for a week. 


6594. You do not consider them the demoralising in- 
stitutions that Sir James Crichton-Browne did ?—No. 


6595. I presume the opinion which you express is the 
one that most of your profession would express ?—Of 
course, I must put it in this way; if you ask whether 
inebriate retreats cure very large numbers of inebriates, I 
am afraid I should say no. 


6596. No one makes a claim for a large number of 
cures. The questions which I was putting to Sir James 
Crichton-Browne were in reference to the comparative 


value of the retreat, and the so-called private care ?—A — 


retreat undoubtedly is the better. 
6597. You do not believe in the private care ?—No. 


6598. It really is not care at all—the doctor is away all 
day long ?—Take an example: some of the best retreats, 


one in Scotland and one in North Wales, where there are — 


20,000 acres of shooting, 20 miles of fishing and a golf 
club. 

6599. You could not have anything better ?—Two books 
have been written in that retreat, which are quite good 
ones. ; “és 
6600. You are not only expressing your own personal 
opinion, but the admitted opinions of doctors that com- 


pulsory admission to a retreat is very desirable ?—I 


think so. 


6601. And the place of that will never be taken by 
even an extension of the private care system ?—I think 
not. 


6602. (Chairman.) Is there™ anything you wish to 


add ?—No, I think not. : 
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Cuartes A. Mercier, Esq.; M.B.; F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., called ; and Examined. 


6603. (Chairman.) Would you be so kind as to give 
us your qualifications, so that we may get them on our 
notes ?—I am a Bachelor of Medicine of the University 
of London, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, and I have had 
experience of insanity and disorder of the mind now 
forthelast thirty years. I have devoted special attention 
to it. Ihave been surgeon to the Police. I have been 
medical officer of Salford Workhouse, which then con- 
tained some 1,700 inmates. I have teen medical officer 
of the Leavesden Asylum, which contained 2,000 imbeciles 
and others. I have been medical officer to a county 
asylum also; and since then I have been in consulting 
practice, dealing with cases of insanity and feeble- 
mindedness. I have published many books upon this 
and allied subjects,. the last of which, on criminal 
responsibility, is now in the press. 


66034. You were also, I think, a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Royal College of Physicians which sent us 
the report handed in by Dr. Savage at our last meeting, 
May I take it you are willing that we should examine you 
on that report 7?—Yes. 


6604. You have also been so kind as to give us a very 
able statement of your evidence; may we put that 
upon our notes ?—Certainly. 


NoTE ON THE CAUSES OF FEEBLENESS OF MIND, BY 
C. A. Mercier, Esq., M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. 


The cause of feebleness of mind, as of all defect in 
mind, is to be sought in two factors—the grade of organisa- 
tion with which the individual starts in life, and the 
stress of circumstances which bears on that organisation. 
The problem is simpler than that of the causation of 
insanity, for feebleness of mind, in common with idiocy 
andimbecility, isnot a disorder, but a premature cessation 
of the development of the highest regions of the brain. 
The brain develops up to a certain grade, and then, for 
some reason, the process ceases before the normal standard 
is attained. When the development is permanently 
arrested at the stage of infancy or earlier, the result is 
idiocy. When development proceeds to the stage of 
later childhood and then comes to an end, the result 
is imbecility ; and arrest at a still later stage results 
in feebleness of mind. It is obvious that this premature 
cessation of the developmental process may be due to 
lack of vigour in the original developmental impulse 
which was given to the germ at conception, or it may 
be due to external influences brought to bear upon an 
organism which started in full vigour. So, a steamship 
may fail to reach port from lack of fuel, or from stress 
of weather ; from inherent defect, or from incident stress. 

When feebleness of mind is due to inherent defect, 
the defect must, of course, be derived in some way from 
the parents, but it need not therefore beinherited. That 
is to say, it need not therefore be the reproduction, in the 
offspring, of feebleness of mind existing in the parents, 
or either of them. Any quality in the parents, or in 
either of them, from which results a lack of vigour in the 


developmental impetus given to the germ, is a cause 
of feebleness of mind. For instance, children born at 
the extreme limit of the reproductive age of either parent; 
are often defective. The tust offspring of a large family 
is often either stillborn, or dies in infancy, or is imbecile, 


or feeble in mind. It is probable that the children of g June 19095, 


immature parents would be similarly d2fective; and 
although I know of no facts directly in point, itis worthy 
of remark that in the class from which feeble-minded 
children come in greatest numbers, very early unions 
are the rule. 

There are other ways in which the offspring may be 
inherently defective, by reason of parental defect, without 
the defect being inherited, in the proper sense of the word, 
by the offspring from the parent. The parent may be 
scrofulous, or tubercular, or syphilitic, or subject to other 
disease, and, in relation with this parental defect, the 
development of the brain of the offspring may be retarded, 
or interfered with, or distorted, so that the result in the 
ofispringisfeebleness ofmind. Orthe mother,throughout 
her pregnancy, may be insufficiently or improperly 
nourished—may, for instance, be half starved, or may 
persistently drug herself with alcohol or morphia, and 
thereby affect the development of the brain of her unborn 
ofispring. 

The doctrine that feebleness of mind is due more to 
inheritance than to any other factor is, in my opinion, 
unproved. It must rest, first, upon the general biological 
law that like produces like ; secondly upon the analogy 
between the feeble-minded, on the one hand, and idiots, 
imbeciles and insane persons, on the other ; and, thirdly 
upon direct statistical evidence. 

I.—It is of course generally true that like produces like, 
andin respect of qualities that are common to both parents, 
and to the race, and that have descended through many 
generations, it is true without qualification. Men do not 
gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles ; neither are 
sheep born of oxen, or goats of swine. But with respect 
to the qualities that vary in different individuals of the 
same race, the laws which regulate their transmission are 
so extraordinarily complex that the result, as far as our 
power of production is concerned, is almost the same 
as if these qualities descended by blind chance. Whenan 
exceptional quality, such as feebleness of mind, exists in 
in the parent, we have no means of predicting whether 
this quality will or will not be transmitted to the offspring. 
It is well established that the children of giants do not, 
as a rule, depart widely from the average stature of man- 
kind. The children of persons of giant ability are not, asa 
rule, above the average in intellect nor are the parents 
of exceptionally able men, as a rule, exceptionally able. 
There seems, therefore, to be no a priori reason to suppose 
that the feeble-minded will necessarily produce their like, 
or that they are necessarily the offspring of feeble-minded 
persons. The last proposition is certainly contradicted 
by experience. At the same time, it cannot be gainsaid 
that the offspring of the feeble in mind have a much 
greater chance, ceteris paribus, of being feeble-minded, 
than the children of the normal. 
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it is doubtful whether we can safely argue from the case 
of idiots and imbeciles to the case of the feeble-minded. 
It is true that those defects are exaggerations of feeble- 
mindedness, but it may well be that the more extreme 
defect requires a more powerful combination of causes 
for its production, and that the minor defect may be readily 
produced by incident forces alone, while the major defect 
more often needs the inherent vice of organisation for its 
production. This latent fallacy vitiates still more any 
argument that may be drawn from the inheritance of 
insanity. 

IIl.—Direct statistical evidence, in the proper sense of 
the term, is not available in the case either of feebleness of 
mind, insanity, idiocy, or imbecility. According to the pub- 
lished Tables of the Lunacy Commissioners, “hereditary 
influence’ is “ ascertained’ in some 22 per cent. of 
the cases that come under care annually in England and 
Wales. As to these statistics, the following observations 
are to be made :— 

1. The great majority refer to pauper patients in public 
asylums, with regard to whom the difficulty of gathering 
trustworthy information is very great. 

2. The statistics for idiots and imbeciles are mingled 
with those for persons otherwise insane. 

3. There is no common agreement as to what is meant 
by “hereditary influence.” It may mean that insanity 
existed in a parent. It may mean that insanity existed 
ina more remote ancestor inthe directline. Itmaymean 
thatinsanity existed ina collateral relative in the ascending 
line, or in the descending line, or in a brother, or sister, 
or cousin. It may mean that, not insanity, but epilepsy 
or some other nervous disorder, existed in some one or 
more of these relatives. I donot know whether it may or 
may not mean the existence in any of these relatives of 
habitual drunkenness or phthisis. It probably does not 
mean the effect upon the child of immaturity or senility 
in either parent, or of consanguinity between the parents, 

4, Whatever the sense in which the expression “ here- 
ditary influence ” is to be understood, the statistics, sup- 
posing them to be wholly trustworthy, are deprived of all 
value by the absence of any statistics of similar 
“hereditary influence’ in the sane. For aught we 
certainly know to the contrary, “ hereditary influence,” 
tending, as we suppose, to produce insanity, may 
exist in the families of the sane in quite as great 
intensity as is indicated by the 22 per cent. in which 
it has been ascertained to exist in the families of the 
insane ; nay, for aught we certainly know to the contrary, 
it may exist in the sane in a very much larger proportion 
than in the insane. My own limited researches lead me 
to believe that, when investigation is thorough, and when 
“hereditary influence’ is construed in a wide sense, 
to mean the existence of some (probably) heritable nervous 
disorder within, say, three generations of the person whose 
history is being investigated, and when collateral relatives 
are included, there are very few families indeed that 
can show a clean bill of health. 

As an instance of the uselessness of statistics of the 
morbid per se, and without reference to corresponding 
statistics of the normal, I may adduce those given by Dr. 
Kichholz to prove the speedy extinction of the families 
of defective persons. He has found that of 173 children, 
101 perished in very early life, and he gives this very 
large mortality of 58 per cent. in proof of his thesis that 
the families are dying out. But, when compared with 
the normal, these statistics do not prove his contention. 
The 173 children were distributed among sixteen families 
only, so that the average number of children to each 
family is nearly eleven, a number far in excess of the 
average number in normal families ; and when the great 
mortality is allowed for, there still remains an average 
of four and a half children in each family, an average 
still in excess of normal average. These statistics are 
therefore subversive of the very thesis they are called 
upon to support, and their fallacy is not apparent until 
the statistics of the morbid are compared with the statis- 
tics of the normal. As there are/no trustworthy statistics 
on a large scale of the insane heredity of normal persons, 
the statistical evidence of ‘ hereditary ‘tendency i Sh) 
the insane is of no value at all. 


While, therefore, we may continue to regard it as a 
prima facie likelihood that the children of persons of 
feeble mind will be more likely to be feeble-minded than 
the children of normal persons, we cannot rate this likeli- 
hood so high as to justify the adoption of extreme measures 
with a view to prevent reproduction by such persons. 

The second factor in the production of feebleness of 
mind is the influence of incident forces tending to retard 
or prevent the full development of the brain, in those 
cases in which this development does not fail by reason __ 
of exhaustion of the vis a tergo. My own impression, 
which I give with hesitation, and for what it is worth, is 
that this is the- more important factor of the two. Itis — 
to be remembered that the development of many parts 
of the body is complete at, and even long before, birth, 
and that, though these parts grow in bulk thereafter 
for many years, they do not develop in complexity or 
elaboration of structure. It is otherwise with the brain, 
and especially with its highest arrangements, whose im- 
perfection is the physical correlative of feebleness of 
mind. These arrangements do not exist at birth, and 
slowly come into being during the years of infancy and 
youth. It is obvious, therefore, that they are much — 
more at the mercy of accidents, and much more obnoxious _ 
to interference by insufficient or improper food, and 
other pernicious agents, than are those parts of the — 
body which are developed earlier. Insufficient food, 
which would only retard or prevent the increase in size _ 
of the earlier developed organs of the body, might, it is © 
evident, retard or prevent the actual development of. 
those organs which are struggling to develop under such 
unfavourable circumstances. Improper food may act — 
in several ways. By its insufficiency in some essential 
factor in brain development, such as fat, it may render 
complete development impossible. By the presence of 
some pernicious factor, such as alcohol, it may render 
nugatory the efforts of the developing organ to complete 
its evolution. By the presence of some irritating in- | 
gredient, it may excite, through the nerves of the stomach, 
such excessive action of the brain as may culminate in 
convulsion. It is a fact that some of the children of 
the very poor are accustomed to imbibe alcohol even in 
the cradle. Not less important to the developing brain 
than a sufficiency of food, is a sufficiency of sleep, which — 
is itself dependent to a large extent upon sufficient food ; 
and, when food and sleep are both deficient in childhood, — 
it is impossible that the brain can develop at a normal 
rate, and unlikely that it will develop to a normal extent. 
Fresh air, sunlight, exercise, moderation in mental work, 
especially during periods of rapid growth, and many other _ 
factors, are of considerable importance, but the chief — 
are those I have named, and it will be seen, if these are 
considered, that they alone are quite sufficient, where — 
they exist, to account for the occurrence of feebleness of — 
mind, without calling to aid an “ hereditary influence“ 
which may or may not exist in degree greater thar the 
average. ws 

The view that is taken of the causation of feebleness — 
of mind must influence profoundly the means that are 
adopted to cope with it. That it is due to the co-opera- 
tion, in various proportions, of the two factors that I have 
enumerated, there can, I think, be no doubt. The un- 
certainty lies in assigning the respective shares of these 
two factors in any given case, and in the aggregate of — 
cases that occur. If hereditary influence is, in the great — 
majority of cases, the preponderant factor, then the — 
problem is indeed difficult and discouraging. Little can 
then be expected from remedial treatment; and prevention, 
to be effectual, must be carried out by methods that 
would be very costly, for which it would be very difficult — 
to obtain sanction, and which could not be brought into 
operation until the public mind had been prepared by a 
long and laborious education. But if, as I believe, the — 
second factor is that which is mainly operative in the 
majority of cases, then much may be done to prevent, — 
and much may be expected of treatment. The brain — 
that has exhausted its developmental impetus cannot 
be spurred into further progress along the path of develop- — 
ment by any means known to us; but the brain that 
has been checked in its development by adverse influences 
may spontaneously start afresh when these adverse 
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ix fluences are removed; and, although it may never 
wholly recover its lost ground, it may yet attain to a 
standard not far short of the normal. Whatever means 
are necessary to carry out the mode of treatment indicated _ 
by the adoption of this view of causation are the natural 
outgrowth of means already employed. Whatever 
legislation is required i is the natural extension of legislation 
already in existence. No propaganda are needed. The 
public is already willing and eager to see such means 
adopted ; and thus the external as well as the internal 
difficulties are minimised. 


QuEsTIONS SUGGESTED BY Dr. DONKIN TO BE FUT TO ALL 
Experts In Lunacy, &¢C., AND ANSWERS THERETO BY 
Cuas. A. Mercizr, Esaq., M.B., E.R.C. Ps FUR. CS. 


-@.—Are there not persons, certified by one or more 
qualifiea medical practitioners as “ lunatics,” or “ idiots,” 


’ or “ persons of unsound mind” (and abettg certified 
Pp 


lunatics), in whose cases the necessary judicial authority 

for their confinement is withheld or refused, and who, 
by consequence, do not appear in any returns ? 
_A.—There are such persons. 

Q.—Are there not numbers of persons of unsound 
mind, and well known to be in many respects socially 
dangerous, who in practice are rarely certified, are 
generally regaraed as uncertifiable, and would probably, 
if sent to an asylum, be soon pronounced to be sane, or 
unfit for further detention, and thus cischarged ? 

_A.—There are persons who have peculiarities of temper 
or aisposition which render them a nuisance and a burden 
to their triends and unprofitable to the community, but 
who are intellectually able and acute, and are therefore 
very difficult to certify in a manner that will carry con-: 
viction of their insanity to a magistrate. Medical prac- 
titioners have, in my experience, refused to certity such 
persons ; and magistrates have, in my experience, refused 
to make reception orders for such persons when certified 
to be insane; and asyium authorities have discharged 
such persons as sane afterashort probation. Thenumber 
of such person is small. 

 Q:—If this be the case, what, in your opinior, are the 
reasons why such persors of unsourd mind are not certified 
with a view to placing them under care and control for the 
protection of themselves and others ? 

A.—the reason why medical practitioners refuse to 
eertify such persons, and why judicial authorities decline 
to make receptior orders in cases in which certificates 
can be obtained, is that insanity is still looked upon by 
most, of both medical practitioners and magistrates, 
as a disorder of the intellect exclusively. If a person is 
sntellectually able, can argue reasonably, and is free 
from delusion, such a person is not regarded, as insane 
by reason of any peculiarity of temper or disposition, 
although he may exhibit peculiarities that incapacitate 
him from earning his living, and that render him a burden 
and a nuisance to his family and to those who come in 


contact with him. 


Q.—Are you of opinion that the presept legal means 

of certifying persons of unsound mind in order to control 
em could be extended to the classes above mentioned, 
without alteration of the present law or form of certificate, 


provided that suitable places for their reception were 


provided ? 

A.—It follows from what precedes that such persons 
can be, and sometimes are, certified under the present 
law. Idonot think that they need exceptional treatment, 
or that separate places of detention are required for them. 


In order to get them more readily and more certainly 


‘under controlit is necessary that the conception of insanity 

as an intellectual disorder solely, should be superseded 
by the understanding that it is inability, by reason of 
mental (not necessarily intellectual) defect, or disorder, 
to manage oneself and one‘s affairs. 


6605. (Mr. Hobhouse.) I see that you say in your 
evidence: ‘“‘ The doctrine that feebleness of mind is due 
more to inheritance than to any other factor is, in my 
opinion, unproved.’? You set out your reasons, more 
or less, but could you expand that a little, because we 
have had it suggested that feeble mindedness does breed 
feeble-mindedness ?—Yes, it is a suggestion, but it is 
only a suggestion; it is unproved. It is prima facie 
probable, but there is no such body of statistical faets 
as would justify us in certainly drawing that conclusion. 
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6606. You say, here, the statistics are unreliable, 
and you set out certain reasons for that unreliability. 
Could you.expand that a little 7?—I can only say that, 
in the first place, it isnot agreed what is meant by “‘heredi- 
tary influence ”’ ; that, in the second place, the statistics 


that have been gathered of the existence of hereditary 9° June 1905 


influence in the feeble-minded are undoubtedly imper- 


fect; and, in the third place, even if they were perfect,’ 


they are valueless until they are compared with statistics 
of heredity in the sane, and those who are not feeble- 
ninded. 

6607. And that has never 


been 
Th t hes never Leen attempted. ; 


attempted ?— 

6CO8. And would be almost impossible of accomplish- 
ment ?—It would be very difficult. I suggest the only 
perscns who are at all likely to have such statistics are 
the actuaries of the great insurance companies. They 
do, when they consider a life, invariably inquire into 
the existence of hereditary maladies, and in most of 
these insanity has a place; certainly in some of the 
insurance offices, I believe in all. It is not for me to say 
whether it would be worth while to pursue that line of 
investigation, but I do not know any source of information,. 
except that, from which it could be obtained. 


6609. Have you yourself attempted to get these facts ? 
—I have investigated many family histories. The 
result is, as stated there, that I do not find any family 
in which, if you go far enovgh and investigate with suffi- 
cient care, you do not find some heritable nervous defect 
affecting the mind. 


6610. To what conclusion does that lead you ?—It 
leads me to think that the heritability of mental defects. 
must be much less powerful than it is usually considereJ. 
to be, or we should all of us be insane. 


6611. 1 take it you attribute such feeble-mindedness 
as exists to insufficient food ?—Not solely. 


6612. Insufficient nourishment ?—To influences arising 
before, or during, or after birth, or at any rate after con- 
ception—that they are not positively inherited. There isa 
great difference between inherited defect and congenital. 
defect. 


6613. So far as you have been able to ¢0, are you able- 
to tell us what is the proportion of feeble-mindedness: 
amongst the well-to-do and tke badly off, going on the- 
lines you suggest ?—I think it is probably much larger 
amongst the poor. 


6614. You could not answer for certain ?—I could not 
give statistics. 


6615. If your theory be right it ought to be much less 
amongst the well-to-do ?—Yes. 


6616. You have never been able to prove that ?—Not 
Statistically, no; I can only give a general impression 
that it is much less. 


6617. Would that be drawn from the class of patients 
you have seen in your experience ?—Yes. 


6618. Even amongst that class you have never at- 
tempted to prove your theory ?—No, because it is not 
provable except by a very wide collection of statistics. 


6619. You must have had a great many feeble-minded. 
and lunatics under your care at one time or another ?—- 
Yes. 


6620. Most of those were the poorer classes ?—Yes. 
6621. Perhaps only because the poorer classes were: 


sent to these institutions with which you have had con-- 


nection ?—For some years I had none but those of the 
poorer classes, and those in very large numbers; for: 
many years since I have had none but those of the well- 
to-do, and those in much smaller numbers, so that the- 
two sets of statistics are really not comparable. 


6622. Your position rather depends upon the proof 
of a negative, if I may say so ?—No; I should put it 
rather that the positive is not proved. 


6623. You will not go further than that I will not go 
further than that. I know there is a very wide impression 
that heredity is an exceedingly powerful factor in the 
production of feeble-mindedness. I do not say whether 
it is or it isnot so, but I say it is certainly not proved. 

6624. You say atthe top of p. 364 (col. 2), ‘‘ We cannot 
rate this likelihood so high as to justify the adoption of 
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extreme measures with a view to prevent reproduction by 
such persons.’ What do you mean by ‘‘ extreme 
measures ?? ?—I had in my view a proposal which has 
been seriously made in communications to learned 
societies that persons who are called degenerates) what is 
meant by that I do not know) should be sterilised arti- 
ficially. 

6625. Putting aside that what you call extreme 
measure, do you, as a citizen, if I can separate that side 
of you from your position as an expert, object to the 
permanent detention of these feeble-minded people.?— 
No; but I would detain them permanently on other 
grounds; not because their defect is heritable, but 
because, in the case of women, at any rate, they do un- 
doubtedly bring into the world families, or persons, who 
must be supported by the State, because, from the 
feebleness of mind in the parent, she is herself unable to 
to provide for them, and the father is in most cases un- 
known. They do continue to procreate children without any 
sense of the responsibility that they undertake in so doing, 
probably without any full notion of the consequences of 
the r acts, and I think it is expedient, right, and just, that 
‘they should be permanently detained under care in order 
‘to prevent them bringing into the world children, whether 
tthe children are feeble-minded or no, who have to be 
‘supported by the rates. I put it on that ground, and not 
upon the ground that the children are likely themselves 
‘to be feeble-minded. 


6626. But as a matter of fact the larger proportion of 
them are feeble-minded, are they not ?—I would not say 
that. As a matter of fact, no doubt, they have a greater 
‘tendency to be feeble-minded, they are more likely to be 
feeble minded than the offspring of normal people. 


6627. In your view there is a probability and not a 
certainty ?—Yes, and a probability that I should not rate 
very high. 

6628. We have heard in evidence that there is a tend- 
‘ency in nature which has been called a “‘ law of healthy 
birth ’’—that nature tends to revert to the normal ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

6629. That you agree to ?—Certainly. 


6630. From your point of view, while you would not 
sterilise these unfortunate people, you would on the 
other hand permanently detain them as a source of 
danger to the general community ?—Yes, where it is 
mecessary. In many cases I believe they are curable, that 
is to say they are so improvable that they cease to be a 
danger to the community. 


6631. They would never become normal ?—They 
-would never become quite normal, but they may become 
‘useful and self-supporting members of the community— 
‘some of them. 


6632. Are they curable from better treatment, or from 
‘the point of view of medical or surgical treatment ?— 
Certainly not medical or surgical treatment, but by being 
placed in better surroundings, undergoing discipline, 
getting better food ; by a large number of influences they 
are so improved that they cease to be a danger to the 
‘community. I may say, in illustration, that a very large 
number of children, such as are defined as moral imbeciles 
‘in the report of the Royal College of Physicians, have been 
‘brought to me having committed crimes, chiefly thefts, 
‘which in adults would be considered serious—the children 
-have been brought to me because their tendency to 
‘crime was so persistent that it was regarded as inevitable 
that they would come into the hands of the police sooner 
‘or later; therefore they were brought to me in order 
that, when that happened, I might be called before the 
magistrate and be able to state that the child had been 
under my care for disorder of mind, and that I might be 
‘able to state from previous experience that the child was 
a morbid being. A good many children have been 
brought to me on that account, some repeatedly, and I 
‘have placed them under care here and there, but in not one 
‘single case have I been called upon to give evidence in a 
‘Court of law with regard to those children. The:efore I 
regard it as indisputable that those children must have 
recovered. 


6633. Must have really recovered ?—Must have really 
recovered. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


6634. Is it a difficult thing for the majority of medical 
men to distinguish between a child who is responsible and 
a child who is irresponsible ?—I think it~is often very 
difficult. ; 

6635. Supposing children were sent to be examined by 
medical experts, upon conviction, as to whether they 
were really responsible for the committal of certain crimes 
of which they have been found guilty, would it be difficult 
for the experts to decide on responsibility or irresponsi- 
bility ?—It is usually very difficult. I would not admit 
that there is any sharp line between responsibilty and 
irresponsibility. It is a question, more or less, in the 
majority of cases. A person is either wholly responsible, 
or largely responsible, or he is a little responsible, or not 
responsible at all. 


6636. Would it be difficult for an expert to decide 
whether the person ought to be admitted to a colony, or te 
be sent to jail, after the conviction for committing a criminal ~ 
offence ?—It is always a matter which requires a great 
deal of consideration. J do not think the expert would, in 
the end, have any doubt. 

6637. It would be a matter of some time determining 
it ?—Yes, it is not a matter which you can determine at a 
glance, but it is a matter which any expert who knows his 
business can determine. 


6638. Are there a considerable number of such persons ? 
—I think a large number. 

6639. What would be the average length of time during 
which such an examination would have to be conducted ? 
—It would depend upon the difficulty of the case. Tak- 
ing my Own experience, I am sometimes able to determine 
in a quarter of an hour, sometimes in half an hour; I have 
keen as much as two or three hours examining a person 
before I could make up my mind. 


6640. You mean some hours ?—It would be often 
some hours. 


6641. Occasionally some days ?—Occasionally some 
days 

6642, It would not be a matter of very real difficulty ? 
—No. It would be a matter, always, of great responsibility 
and would require a great deal of consideration, but I do 
not think an expert who knew his business would, in the © 
end, be in doubt, after a sufficient examination. 


6643. (Mr. Byrne.) I want to ask one or two questions 
on the same lines as those you have just been asked. 
Feeble-minded people manifest their defect by the want 
of ordinary moral qualities as well as of intellectual quali- | 
ties ?—Yes, 

6644, They are defective in virtue, in prudence, and in 
bravery, and enterprise in the ordinary affairs of the world ? 
—yYes; but may I say I do not think that those defects 
necessarily go together. A person may be intellectually 
extremely clever and acute, and yet may be morally very 
defective. ; 

6645. And you would call the second a mental defect 
just as much as the other ?—I should call them all mental 
defects, but I should distinguish the intellectual from the 
moral defects,, 

6646. Consequently, whatever the theory of the origin 
of mentel defect is, children of the mentally defective 
will be more likely to be defective than children of the 
healthy ?—Yes. 


6647. Because they will have bad, or at any rate, 
useless and incompetent parents ?—Yes, undoubtedl 
they will be more likely. ' 


6648. We may almost say, may we not, that the less the 
theory of heredity is true, the more likely is the defective 
parent to have a defective child, because it will bring its 
child into bad environment ? We might put it in this way: 
whether the theory of heredity is true or not, a defective 


_ parent is likely to have a defective child ?—Yes. 


6649. Consequently, for the practical recommendation 
this Commission has to make, it does not really matter 
whether the bulk of defective children come from de- 
fective parents or whether they are made defective by 
their imperfect nutrition when young ?—I think it does 
matter a great deal. I have in my eye certain cases 
in which the children are defective and the parents are 
entirely norma]: In these cases the parents exercise 
a very beneficial influence over their children. They take 
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advyic2 and do the best that is possible to be done for 
their children. Those are the cases to which I allude 
- in which the children apparently recover. 


6650. But in what way would it affect the practical 
step that this Commission might be expected to recom- 
mend in dealing with the mass of the defective? If 
_ your theory is true, how would that affect your recom- 

-mendations? Take the recommendations one by one 
that have been made to us. I take it the suggestions 
of the Royal College of Physicians are yours—that you 
concur in them generally ?—Entirely. 


6651. Taking those recommendations recapitulated 
on page 4 of their Report, they would practically all be 
equally operative whichever theory we take* ?—Yes. 


6652. That is to say, you would like to have sufficient 
accommodation for defective children in schools all over 
the country ?—Yes. 


- 6653. You would like to have sufficient power to control 
the property of defectives ?—Yes. 


6654. Each of those cases would be equally true whether 
a mental defect was hereditary or not ?—Yes. 


6655. So that really from the practical point of view 
it does not matter ?—As far as those provisions are 
concerned it does not matter. 


6656. Can you tell me any provision in regard to which 
it would matter. May we not almost dismiss it from 
our practical consideration ?—Such a suggestion as I 
have mentioned, the sterilisation of certain people, 
would be entirely outside the scheme of practical politics 
ifitis not a fact that heredity is a very large factor indeed. 


6657. Why would it? Supposing heredity is not 
a factor in the production of mental defect and the question 
came before you, “Should you or should you not sterilise 
this obviously mentally defective person”; you know 
perfectly well that, whether the theory of heredity is true 
or not, he will have defective children, because, being 
a defective person, he will be an ill-success in life, he will 
live in a slum, feed his children badly, give them brandy 
when they are young, and so on—they will have defective, 
children on either theory ?—I do not admit that it is 
justifiable to sterilise a person because he lives in a slum, 
is poor, and feeds his children badly. 


6658. That is not the point. I am trying to ascertain 
whether there is any step you would take on one theory 
that you would not on the other. You mentioned steri- 
lisation, and you give a reason, which I suggest is not a 
good one, because, on either theory, the children of the 
person admitted to be defective are going to be defective 
in the one case from heredity, and in the other case from 
the sinking of the parent in the social scale ?—I deny 
that the child of the defective person is necessarily 

going to be defective. 

6659. It is not necessary in either case to assume 
that. No one alleges that heredity goes so far as to make 
it necessary that the child of the defective person will 
be defective. It is only, taking the highest figures, 
that they are substantially more likely than the children 
of normal parents, to be defective.—Yes, they are 
substantially more likely. 

6660. Then I repeat the question ; that from a practical 
man’s point of view it does not matter which theory 
is true ?—TI think it does, because that “ substantially 
more likely” is elevated by many people into practical 
certainty. 

6661. How does that relate to my question ?—Clearly 
if it is practically certain that the children of feeble-minded 
persons are themselves going to be feeble-minded, then 
it might be justifiable to sterilise the parent; but if 
it is a mere contingency, which is only slightly above 
_ the likelihood of the average and normal person, then it 
is no longer justifiable. 

_ 6662. But no one has put before us the idea that the 
feeble-minded person is almost certain, or is extremely 
likely, to have defective children ?—No one may have 
put it before you, but it is very widely prevalent; it 
floats in the minds of people. When heredity is so much 
insisted upon as a cause it is very largely looked upon 
as the only cause, as the vera causa—the one sole entire 
cause—that is what I want to object to and to dissipate 
if I can. 


* Vide pp. 358-9. 
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6663. Suppose you have only reasonable people uphold- 
ing the two theories, one who says. heredity is of very 
great importance so far as to make it likely that, in twenty- 
five cases per cent. of the children defective, parents will 
be defective, and another person adopts the environment 
theory, and says if you have defective parents they will 
sink into poverty, bring up children badly, and twenty- 
five per cent. of the children will become defective—you 
will call those moderate opinions ?—Yes. 


6664. Does it make a bit of difference which of those 
theories you adopt, for practical purposes ?—I do not 
think it does. 


6665. (Mr. Greene.) You do not consider feeble- 
mindedness, idiocy, or imbecility could be properly termed 
a disorder ?—I call it a defect. 


6666. It does not arise from disease, if I understand 
you aright ?—That is a very difficult question to answer. 
It depends on what is meant by “ disease,” which is a 
moot point. I believe there is no definition of disease 
which is universally accepted. I do not think the differ- 
ence is very important. 


6667. Have you seen the operation of Section 116 in 
your practice ?—Yes. 

6668. You have had to certify or give evidence ? 
—Make affidavits, usually. 


6669. For the Lunacy Office to act upon ?—Yes. 


6670. And have you had to deal with the case of feeble~ 
minded people ?—No, very seldom under that Act. 


6671. Do you think it would be an advantage to extend 
that section to feeble-minded people ?—I do. 


6672. Would you do so by adding to the present descrip- 
tion in the 116th Section, or would you do it by leaving out 
some words? As the section stands it only enables the- 
court to deal with cases where persons are defective 
from mental infirmity arising from disease or age. 
Do you think it would be better to leave out those 
words and give greater scope for including any person 
suffering from mental defect ?—I speak with great diffi- 
dence as to the construction of an Act of Parliament, not 
being a lawyer ; but I should have thought, considering 
the matter by the light of common sense, that that would. 
be eminently desirable. 


6573. So as not to hamper people as to whether it is. 
disease or not which has produced the state of infirmity ? 
—Yes. 


6674. You prefer that to introducing any other words,. 
such as “ arrest of mental development *» ?—Yes. 


6675. (Dr. Donkin.) With regard to the feeble-minded 
about whom Mr. Byrne has been asking you, leaving alone 
the question of causation, you would say that there are a 
considerable number of feeble-minded people who are 
socially. dangerous—many have proved themselves to be 
so by criminal records—who should be, if possible, indefi- 
nitely detained ?—I think so. I also think there are a 
large number who need not be indefinitely detained. 


6676. That is the class of cases which I had in my mind 
when I asked, those questions which were sent round to. 
the medical experts, a copy of which you have had and 
answered. You have regarded it, as others did, as re- 
ferring more especially to those classes of people techni- 
cally known as lunatics or insane ?—Yes. 


6677. Taking the meaning I intended to give to my 
question, assuming we are speaking about cases beginning 
congenitally or from early life, those who have an unim- 
provable degree of feeble-mindedness, would you say that 
at present a very large number of these people are about 
who are not certified, and whom it is difficult to certify, for 
some reason or other?—I am afraid I cannot speak authori- 
tatively as to the number, because I do not come in con- 
tact at the present time with the pauper class at all, or 
with the poor. I deal only with the well-to-do ; but that 
there are some, and that, judging by one’s experience 
in the world, there must be a very great many among the 
poor, is undoubted. 


6678. Taking for instance my second question as re- 
ferring solely to these cases, you would sayit is likeiy 
that there are a good many people of that kind ?—Yes. 

6679. Who would probably be generally regarded as 
uncertifiable, and would probably, if sent to an asylum, 
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6688. You had thought over this matter some time 
ago ?—Yes, practically the same definitions are em-— 
bodied in some works of mine which were published a 


6680. Assuming that to be the case, what would be 
the chief reasons why these people are not certified and 
2 June 1905 why they are often regarded as uncertifiable ?—I think 








the reason undoubtedly is the prevalent opinion that 
insanity is necessarily a disorder of intelligence, that 
it means delusion, or it means intellectual disorder or 
intellectual defect, and that it is recognised by a com- 
paratively small number of medical men and by a still 
smaller number of magistrates, that insanity may be 
manifest in conduct alone, and that a person may be 
free from delusion and may be intellectually extremely 
acute and clever, and yet insane, on account of conduct 
alone. I may give an instance or two. I was consulted 
a short time ago about a gentleman who went about and 
bought things. He bought a large number of clocks 
and gave them away to people with whom he had 
‘scarcely any acquaintance at all. His total income was 
only about £200 a year, yet he bought £10 or £15 worth 
of clocks, and gave them away to people with whom he 
~was scarcely even on nodding acquaintance. He jumped 
‘off the pier, with all his clothes on, into the sea—as he 
«aid—to cool himself. He did various other acts quite 
as insane as that, but he was exceedingly acute; he 
was a man who could argue, as they say, “ the hind 
legs off a dog’’; it was impossible to catch him tripping ; 
he had plausible reasons for everything he did. I certified 
thim on account of his conduct, rapidly running through 
this money, spending it recklessly on all kinds of foolish 
things, of which the clocks are one instance out of many. 
I certified him as being insane, but no magistrate would 
‘make an order on that cert‘ficate, and I had to go down 
‘to Oxford myself and personally persuade the magistrate 
that it was a case that ought tobe certified, aud the 
justice of his detention was proved within a few months 
by his becoming distinctly insane and cutting his throat. 


6381. There are undoubtedly, in all classes, a very 
large number of those people. You say the law could be 
‘stretched theoretically to include these classes. Would 
you say that practically it would be very difficult to have 
‘these classes certified under the present law ?—Practically 
it is difficult, because the true nature of insanity is not 
recognised. I myself have no difficulty whatever in 
certifying this class of people, and the Commissioners 
iin Lunacy, who are the judges of first instance in the 
‘matter, and who decide on the validity of certificates, 
chave never objected to certificates made with regard 
to conduct alone, but no doubt there is a very widely 
‘prevalent opinion that for a person to be insane he must 
be shown to be intellectually disordered. Under those 
c:_rcumstances it is very difficult to get a certificate, and 
if you get a certificate it is still more difficult to get a 
magistrate to recognise the insanity and to make an order. 

6682. Take the class of cases which might be both 
intellectually disordered and disordered as to their 
-conduct—there is a large number of cases where both 
these congenital defects exist?—Yes. 


6683. But to such a degree on which very few doctors, 
af any, will certify ?—Yes. 

6684. In that case you believe fresh legislation would 
‘be necessary, supposing it were desirable to detain such 
people ?—I say undoubtedly it is desirable to detain such 
people, and fresh legislation is probably necessary because 
‘it is so difficult under the present law to obtain powers to 
control such people. At the same time, as Mr. Justice 
Stevens said about the answers of the judges, I think the 
resent Act may be so construed as to dispose satis- 
tactovily of all cases whatever. It may be so construed. 


6685. But it is not likely to be ?—It is not likely to be. 
6686. To bring about a practical result, it would 


probably be necessary to start fresh legislation ?—I think 


89. 
6687. I now come to the College of Physicians’ Report, 
which you had a considerable part in preparing. Take 
‘the part relating to the definitions. I think you have 
‘something to say in expansion, and with regard to what 
the Committee had in their mind ?—I think the intention 
-of the College, in giving these/definitions of imbecile and 
‘feeble-minded persons, was to emphasise the fact that 
those are three degrees of a single defect ; and, as the terms 
have never been demarcated from one another, to put 


. For purely practical purposes. 


good many years agonow. ‘The term ‘‘idiot” is usedin — 
the Lunacy Act of 1890, but the term “imbecile” is not. 
Both terms are used in the Idiots Act of 1886. 


6689. The object in making these definitions was to 
make practical distinctions ?—To make useful practical 
distinctions between terms which have been to a large 
extent interchangeable. . ‘| 

6690. Have you anything to say with regard to what 
has been frequently, at these meetings, called the defini- 
tion of lunacy under the Lunacy Act; that is to say the 
list of words at the end of jthe Act ?—I think that 
that is not in any sense intended to be either a logical 
definition of the term or a scientific definition of the thing. 
I think when it is said ‘‘ lunatic means an idiot or a 
person of unsound mind,’’ what was intended was to 
prevent actions being brought on the plea that a person 
who was certified as a lunatic was not really a lunatic, 
bat was an idiot or person of ‘unsound mind; that it — 
was merely to prevent pettifogging litigation, and that 
it was not meant to be a logical or scientific definition. 
In the same way I conceive “house” might be 
defined, in an Act of Parliament, as a dwelling-house, 
a cow-byre, or a pig-stye, for the purpose of that Act; 
or ‘‘man’’ might be defined to mean a man, woman, 
or child; but that would not be defining what the house 
or the man was. A building, for instance, might be defined 
as meaning a well; it would be merely to cover certain — 
cases which otherwise might be thought to be inadvert- 
ently left out. I do not think it pretends for a moment 
to be a scientific definition. 


6691. Therefore we have the terms ‘‘idiot,”’ “imbecile,” 
and ‘* feeble-minded” person, divided off for purely 
practical purposes; three degrees of the same thing ?— 

















































6692. I think you have something to say about moral 
imbecility, in expansion of what is stated in the Report ?. 
—Yes; by moral imbecility I mean an affection which is 
not at all uncommon, in which there is merely moral 
obtuseness, in which a child or a man may be intellectu- — 
ally acute and clever, decidedly above the average, and yet 
may be so morally deficient that it is impossible to allow 
him to remain in the general community. There are 
many instances among children. Dr. Ferrier would be 
able, no doubt, to give you more than I can. There are — 
many instances among children who steal, and who steal 
perhaps things that are no use to them, and give away the 
things they have stolen as soon as they have got them, but 
who are, I was going to say incurable—at any rate they 
are incorrigible by punishment. They do continue to 
to steal. I may give a case of a lad brought to me from 
some town in the Midlands. He had run away from — 
school, and put up at the biggest hotel in the town and ~ 
orlered himself very sumptuous meals, and he went — 
to the largest watchmaker in the town and ordered a gold — 
watch and chain, and ordered it to be engraved with an 
inscription stating that it was presented to himself by his — 
admiring schoolfellows. He did not pay for any of these 
things, for his accommodation at the hotel or the watch — 
and chain. His father was known, so they allowed him 
to have the watch and chain, and then he went off to a 
neighbouring town and repeated the same course of 
things. He did get into the hands of the police, but it was — 
so manifestly outrageous and insane a thing to do that he 
was not sent to prison, but was brought to me. That is 
a type of many cases. The mark of such cases is that 
they are incorrigible by punishment ; no punishment has 
any effect upon them. I may give a very extreme case, @ 
a case related by Dr. Gray, who was physician to — 
the Amir of Afghanistan. There was a man who stole. 
The Amir’s methods were very summary. If a man was 
convicted before him for stealing he had his hand cut off, — 
and this man’s right hand was cut off. He stole again, 
and for that offence his left hand was cut off. After hie 
stumps were healed, going through the market-place he 
saw exposed for sale a number of earthenware pots of very 
small value indeed. He seized with his stumps, and made — 
off with one of these earthenware pots, which was of no — 
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~use to him, and which was of no value, comparatively 
speaking. He made off with it for the mere pleasure of 


_ -gtealing, well knowing that he would in all probability be 


-observed and apprehended, and if he were observed and 
apprehended that he would be taken before the Amir and 
-ordered to be hanged, which he accordingly was. He was 
hanged on the following morning. That is as conclusive 
a case as could be put before you of the uselessness of 
“punishment in these cases. 


6693. In a lesser degree you say there are many of these 
-cases ?—Many. Before they are brought to me these 
-children have been, as a rule, well thrashed by their 
parents, and it is no use atall. A little boy seven years 
-old stole a quantity of his mother’s jewellery, and was 
‘severely thrashed by his father; and that very same 
-evening he went to the bedroom of a lady visitor who 
was staying in the house, and who had mentioned at the 
-dinner table where she had hidden her rings, and he 
took these rings out of their hiding place and went to 
“a pawn shop and pawned them. I asked how a boy seven 
_years old knew there was such a thing as pawning, and 
that it could be done, and he said he learnt it out of the 
Strand Magazine. He was a very clever boy, and in 
the habit of reading widely. 


6694. For that class of cases the College of Physicians 
>is of opinion that there is not sufficient control, and that 
“there should be legal control ?—Yes, 


6695. Have you anything to say on the morally insane 
—the want of control over them ?—Yes, the morally 
“insane persons are the terror of their families. They 
-are mostly cases of sexual perversion. Unquestionably 
these cases are morbid. The moral perversion or obliquity 
begins suddenly. It comes on in mature life. After 
many years of exemplary life a person suddenly—‘“‘all at 
-once ” we put it in the Report, because “suddenly” was 
“thought to be too strong a term to use—begins to exhibit 
tendencies entirely foreign to his previous life. It soon 
becomes well-known that they do these things, and their 
friends desire to prevent them, but they have no means 
-of preventing them. Sometimes they are persuaded to 
-enter asylums as voluntary boarders. I have had several 
under my care under those conditions, One has no real 
-control over a voluntary boarder; he can give twenty- 
~four hours’ notice, and he departs and nothing can prevent 
him. In one case the gentleman did not go through 
the formality of giving twenty-four hours’ notice, but 
he fled to the Continent and got out of the jurisdiction. 
“Then they are arrested, tried, convicted, sent to prison ; 
but usually for a short term, because the judge, although 
he refuses, and I think rightly refuses, to consider that 
“the offender is quite irresponsible, yet recognises 
that he is only partially responsible by inflicting upon 
“him only a moderate sentence. Whereas for this class 
~of offence a person who is presumed to be normal will 
_get ten years penal servitude, these people get off with 
perhaps a few months’ imprisonment. Then, when they 
«come out, there is no means of dealing with them. It 
is quite certain that they will repeat their offence, and 
yet there is no means of obtaining control over them 
-at all, I have had several very painful cases quite lately. 


6696. You would be of opinion that these cases are 
“sufficiently numerous, probably in all classes, to make 


_~it very important that some legal machinery should be 


Finvented to get hold of them ?—They are vex‘y numerous. 
I had no idea how numerous they were until a little 
~while ago. I was giving evidence in one of these cases, 
-and to my suggestion that the person was not wholly 
responsible for what he had done, the judge said to me, 
““Then you say that all these old people whom I sentence 
tin the North of England areinsane ?’? I did not say that. 
I did not suggest that this man was insane; as a matter 
of fact all I said was that he was not wholly responsible. 
-But that obiter dictum cf the judge showed me that 
he was in the habit of dealing with large numbers of 
“these people. 
6697. I think you were here when there was a question 
put by Mr. Byrne to a witness with regard to people 
~who were constantly passing from the courts to the prisons 
-and to lunatic asylums, and soon come out of the lunatic 
-asylums either pronounced sane or not fit for further 
«detention there ?—Yes. 


6698. Can you give an opinion why that is? It isa 
‘wery common thing ?—Yes, no doubt the thing does 
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happen. The reasons why the person is not detained 
in a lunatic asylum are many, I think. In the first 
place such patients are, as a rule, turbulent; they 
are a nuisance, from one cause or another, and the 
superintendent is very glad to get rid of them; in the 
second place they are often very litigious, and he fears 
an action at law if he keeps them ; and in the third place, 
he has an eye to his statistics. Each of these cases is a 
recovery, and is so far to his credit. He probably sends 
him out two or three times in the year, and there are two 
or three recoveries down to his credit; but I think, as 
much as anything, he has regard to public opinion. There 
is a very wide-spread prejudice against lunatic asylums, 
—a feeling that people are detained there unduly and 
improperly, and he is afraid thai if he keeps the patient 
in, an excuse will be made for justifying this allegation, 
which is so common, 


6699. Is it not the case that many of this class of 
people, when they go to an asylum, so amend their 
behaviour that there is some colour for pronouncing them 
at least temporarily better ?—While they are in the 
asylum they are practically sane, there is no doubt 
about that. By “sane”? I mean the capability of a 
man managing himself and his affairs with ordinary pru- 
dence. His management of himself and his affairs is so 
simplified in an asylum, by the removal of a large number 
of the difficulties in doing so, that so long as he is there 
he is sane, and it is only when he comes outside and gets 
into more complicated surroundings, with which he is 
incompetent to deal, that he is insane ; the defect becomes 
apparent, and he then is insane. 


6700. You think that, in a certain number of cases, 
would be a factor to go towards the explanation why 
many of these people are sent out ?—Yes. 


6701. Supposing there were any recommendation 
made with regard to some new legal powers of detaining 
this class of people about whom we are talking, what 
form do you think it should take ? Should it be a fresh 
certificate under the Lunacy Acts, or what ?—It is ex- 
tremely difficult to devise a form of words under the 
Lunacy Act which would include these people and would 
not include some that you do not desire to include. I 
do not think that the public will stand any further ex- 
tension of the Lunacy Law. There is already a very 
great, it is true a very unreasoning, jealousy of the 
Lunacy Act. I think I am right in stating that there are 
at the present time about 120,000 lunatics under the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioners, and during the last 
fifty years there has not been a single authenticated 
case of undue detention—perhaps there has been one 
case for a few hours, but there have been none— 
and yet an opinion is very widely prevalent indeed 
that lunatic asylums send out  press-gangs who 
arrest people in the street and hurry them off into 
lunatic asylums, to a living grave in the charnel-hous> of 
a lunatic asylum (I have heard these terms actually used 
in a court of law and elsewhere) and that they will never 
be heard of again. While that state of feeling exists 
in the community it will be very difficult indeed to add 
to the conprehension of the Lunacy Acts. 


6702. You would think that this prejudice is really 
great enough to cause opposition ?—Yes, I think it is 
very widespread and. it is very pronounced when the 
words ‘* Lunacy Law” are used. Ido not think there 
would be any opposition to the detention of such persons 
as this Commission is directed to deal with, provided 
they were not called lunatics. Itis the word “ lunat‘c”’ 
and the words * Lunacy Law ”’ which excite this prejudice. 
TI remember attending, many years ago, a meeting in 
St. Martin’s Hall, where Mr. Bernard Shaw was in the 
Chair, I think—anyhow, he made a very inflammatory 
speech against the Lunacy Laws, in which he declared 
very much what I have said. Ido not think he actually 
said that press-gangs were sent out, but he certainly said 
that the liberties of none of us were safe as long as this law 
remained, and he was cheered to the echo. It was very 
evident that that state of feeling was widely spread and 
very widely entertained. I think, if you are to get the 
power behind you to pass any legislation which will bo 
effectual it must be distinct from the Lunacy Law. 
Rightly or wrongly (wrongly, as I think) the Lunacy 
Law is very unpopular. 
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6703. Distinct from the Lunacy Law and distinct 
from the inspection of the Lunacy Commissioners ?— 
Yes. 

6704. In fact you would have it dealt with entirely, 
from beginning to end, by another department ?—By 
another department altogether; not on accourt of any 
defect in the present methods of procedure at all, but 
on account of the prejudice, which is not to be reasoned 
away. 

6705. You have not any suggestion to make as to what 
in your opinion would be the best body to deal with it ?— 
I think there would necessarily have to be a body con- 
stituted ad hoc. 

6706. (Mr Dickinson.) I understand that last observa- 
tion—that you think there should be a new authority 
for dealing with it ad hoc—refers to all lunatics ?—No, 
I mean these particular feeble-minded cases which 
cannot be, or are not practically, dealt with under the 
Lunacy Law at present. I did not make any sugges- 
tion for interfering with the present condition ot things. 


6707. You are dealing, then, only with this other class ? 
—Yes. 


6708. I assume from what you have said that, in your 
view, all these classes, imbecile, feeble-minded, morally 
imbecile, morally insane, defective persons, all are persons 
of unsound mind ?—Yes. 


6709. Therefore, from your point of view. they could 
be brought by change in administration within the four 
corners of the Lunacy Act ?—I think so. I have no 
hesitation myself in certifying them. 


6710. You said just now that you, as an expert, could 
certity all these persons after inspection varying from 
a few minutes to two or three hours ?—It is a hard thing 
tosay; I would not lay that down absolutely, because 
I remember one case in which I had to live with a man 
for days before I could satisfy myself. Many of these 
people only exhibit their insane proclivities from time 
to time. 


6711. Then you have to acquire the same knowledge 
that any ordinary person would have to acquire, of the 
actions from time to time of the person ?—Yes. 


6712. There is no medical test or surgical test that 
assists you ?—Oh dear, no, one is only assisted by one’s 
previous experience of similar cases. 


6713. I take it from what you have said that in the great 
majority of cases you are able to say at once, from one 
single inspection, whether a person is certifiable ?—One 
single interview. 


6714. In the majority of cases you can do that ?— 
Yes = 

6715. That would not extend to these persons 
you have called morally defective ?—When I say a single 
interview I take into consideration in that interview 
all the facts that I have learnt, that have been recounted 
to me by people who have known the patient for a long 
time. Those are not facts of my own observation, gathered 
from the patient at that moment, because he does not 
commit his crimes in my presence. 


6716. Knowing his history and putting that together 
with your personal inspection you get sufficient proof 
to justify you in saying that his mind is unsound ?—Yes. 


6717. You have said in your statement that these 
feeble-minded persons, asa rule, are the product of some- 
bine that happens before they become adult, really ?— 

es. 

6718. Do the majority of them go through that process 
after birth ?—The process begins with conception and it 
does not end until old age ; the intellect is still developing 
up to old age, but to be abnormally deficient the develop- 
ment must be arrested in the stage either of infancy or 
childhood. 


6719. But, in your experience, would you say that the 
majority of cases are those in which it has been arrested 
after birtb or before birth ?—I should say that probably 
the larger portion are arrested before birth, but 1 do not 
give the opinion very strongly. 

6720. That would tend in the direction of it being 
desirable to prevent the birth. I understood your evidence 
just now rather tended to say that it was more important 
to prevent development after birth ?—No, it would not 


necessarily follow, but it would foilow that the ante-nata 
conditions should be improved as well as the post-natal» 
conditions. 

6721. Can the ante-natal conditions be improved_ 
after birth, say, by the feeding of the child ?—Corrected_ 
after birth, yes ; to some extent, undoubtedly, that is so... 
Many of tkese strictly congenital idiots and imbeciles. 
are improvable, as Dr. Beach will be able to tell you.. 
He knows more about that than 1 do. 


6722. If these feeble-minded mothers could have 
their babies taken away from them immediately after — 
birth, would you think that those children could be made 
normal ?—No, I do not say that; oh dear, no! That 
is to say, I think of course if you were to establish uni- 
versal State créches for the children of everybody, and. 
have those children brought up and fed upon the most 
improved scientific principles, perhaps a few cases of 
feeble-mindedness might be prevented. 


6723. But only a few cases ?—I should think a good. 
many cases might be prevented. 


6724. Have you seen that Home at Conyngham 
Road, where we have a few of these women with their 
children ?—No. 

6725. To what extent would proper care of the child 
in early youth reduce feeble-mindedness ?—I think to a 
very large extent. From the experience I have had of” 
feeble-mindedness in the well-to-do, I think that it prob-- 
ably could be improved to a very large extent. 


6726. At what age could that improvement be brought 
about—must you begin when the child is quite young,. 
or is it possible to give the brain another chance later on ?” 
—No, it does not always exhibit itself in very early youth. . 
Sometimes these cases do not exhibit any morbid pro-- 
pensity at all until puberty. 

6727. After that could any treatment cure it ?— 
Undoubtedly. : 

6728. (Mr. Loch.) I understand that you lay stress. 
upon this treatment that you refer to in your notes. You. 
say much may be expected of treatment, reierring to- 
what Mr. Dickinson mentioned ?—Yes, hygienic treat- 
ment and training, of course. 

6729. Suppose we take that as a practical and. 
positive measure, how could we set to work to get it done ;. 
what would you have us do or recommend, to carry out 
what you want. Can you sketch out something ?— 
You do not expect me to sketch out a complete treatment?~ 

6730. Can you suggest lines ?—The cases among the 
well-to-do that have improved in my experience, which . 
are numerous and are a large proportion of the cases. 
that I have seen, have been improved by being placed. 
under the care of judicious persons away from their own 
homes, being well fed, well trained, and well cared for,. 
and in the words of one who had care of them, it was made - 
more difficult for them to do wrong than to do right— 
easy for them to do right and difficult for them to do- — 
wrong. * 

; 6731. Speaking of the mass of people, and taking for — 
granted that the large number of these cases may come- 
from the poorer classes, is not one driven to this that the- 
social education of the mothers and children must be very ~ 
much more careful and that it is in that that we should. — 
find our remedy ?—I think that would do a very great 
deal, but you have not only to educate people to know,. 
‘you have to educate them to do, as well. It is not always. 
those that know the right that do the right. 

6732. The end of all education is doing, of course 7?—- 
Yes. 

6733. Does it seem féasible that our educational. 
system might be so worked in connection with the family- 
that this doing should become a very prominent part. 
of our methods ?—Yes, I think much might be done. I. 
think a great deal of the wrong that is done to children 
is done in pure ignorance. When ,you see a mother™ 
dosing her child with gin and beating it because it will. 
not drink gin, I think that is not pure vice in the mother;. 

I think it is ignorance. ‘7 

6734. Take the cases which are not so excessive as that ;. 
take normal cases. I presume that much of this occurs. 
in the more normal conditions. Do you think it would kbe- 
possible for you to suggest a line of education which. 
would be in fact preventive ?—In fact ameliorative- 
I would not say preventive. 
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6735. Would it be asking too much of you to sketch out 
~something which might be done ?—I think it would be too 


- much at this moment. 


6736. I do not mean now ?—Hereafter, yes. (An Out- 
dine Scheme of Education was subsequently sent in by 
Dr. Mercier, and it is printed with the Appendix papers, 


_ p. 694, post). 


6737. To take rather an alternative view to that which 
you expressed as to the re-organisation that might take 
place for dealing with this class of cases, do you think 
we might treat the whole of these forms of mental dis- 
-order, or mental infirmity, as a genus, and then deal 
with the various subordinate sorts, or species, so that 
-we should have one authority, not necessarily called a 
Lunacy Authority at all, but simply using the broadest 
term for the genus, and then make such a re-organisation 
-of adaptable institutions as to meet the various types of 
disease in their different forms. I presume your own 
-evidence goes to show that you want a great variety of 
institutions that deal with these classes of cases. The 
question I would ask therefore is: is it not possible to 
-take the whole of these as one branch of medical and 
social service and so deal with it—alter the title ‘‘ lunacy ”’ 
-and get rid of the misapprehension of people, if possible, 
“thereby ; or otherwise ?—I do not quite understand 
-whether you mean to include all grades of feeble-minded- 
ness down to deepest idiocy, or whether you include 
“insanity. 

6738. Yes, everything ?—I think that would be emi- 
-nently desirable. It is all really a branch of one great 
-defect. I think it is probable that that might be a very 
useful measure if it were carried out, but I do not think 
“it is practicable. 

6739. The difficulty of carrying it out would lie where ? 
—In the prejudice that the public has against the word 
“** lunacy ’?—against the lunacy law. 


6740. Suppose “lunacy’’ were out of the question, 
and we had some other term embracing the whole of 
this work ?—I certainly think it is all part of one great 


> 


:subject, and should be all dealt with together, scientifically 


‘speaking. 

6741. Logically it should be dealt with together and 
‘by one department ?— Yes. 

6742. Apart from the question of popular prejudice, if 
that can be got over, would you see any difficulty in a 
sort of associative treatment of the subject ?—Not at all ; 
it would be eminently desirable, because these cases must, 
-and will, pass from one institution to another. 


6743. About those who leave the asylum,.and I think 
_you said were marked sometimes as “ recovered,”’ do 
‘those simply go back to their people—what happens to 
them ?—I think Mr. Byrne explained to us what happened 
to them. They go back home and they fall into the 
-hands of the police, or go to workhouses, as the case may 
‘be, and they shortly find themselves back in the police 
-court and back in the gaol and back into the asylum ; 
-and so they go round. 

6744. Those are the cases which you would never 
allow to pass out of control ?—No, I would keep them 
“permanently under control, but at the same time I am 
‘bound to say there are a certain number of these cases 
~which go in and out of lunatic asylums which cease to 
‘do so after they have had a dose of gaol. I have known 
-eases of that kind: a man who was constantly being 
‘brought before the courts for brawling in St. Paul’s. 
He was taken to the asylum again and again. He re- 
“peated his acts continually until at last instead of being 
=sent to an asylum he was sent to gaol, and he did it no 
“more. 

6745. (Dr. Dunlop.) You have been delegated by 
~your College to give us your opinion about weak- 
‘minded persons who are not subject to the provisions 
-of the Lunacy Acts, yet are so feeble-minded and reckless 
-and prodigal (whether from natural weakness or from 
‘indulgence in vice or excessive drinking habits) as to be 
sat the mercy of unprincipled designing dishonest persons ? 
-—Yes, 

_ 6746. We would like to hear what you have to say on 
that matter. Have you instances to give us ?—Yes, 

6747. Do you often see them ?—I see a fair number, 
mot a large number. 


6748. Do you see them in all classes of life ?—No, C. A. 
because people who are very poor are naturally not _ Mercier, 
prodigal. Esq., M.B., 

FRCS 

6749. It is a comparative quantity, is it not ?—Yes. F.R.CG.S. 

6750. Can you give us some instances to support this 
view? We want instances of people who are weak- 
minded, reckless or prodigal, and yet not certifiable ?— 
There was the very notorious and celebrated case in 
the early part of last century, Mr. Wyndham. 


6751. That is not your personal knowledge ?—No, but 
it is a classical case—a case in point of a man who was 
tried ; I think his trial on inquisition lasted for several 
weeks, and the jury found that he was of sound mind 
and capable of managing himself and his affairs, and 
yet in a few years he was a pauper and driving a coach for 
his own living 
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6752. That was before the days of our present lunacy 
law ?—Yes. 


6753. I much prefer you would give us something out 
of your personal knowledge ?—There is a case known 
to us all—a recently deceased peer, who, I think, 
spent a fortune upon waistcoats and dressing gowns, 


6754. Had he no other symptom of insanity ?—That I 
cannot say. 


6755. It is hardly a case to the point, because you 
cannot say whether he was certifiable or not ?—No. 


6756. Can you give us another ?—Yes, I can give 
you cases out of my experience. 


6757. Absolutely no symptom of insanity that could 
be certified, and yet subject to insane conduct?—I cannot 
speak authoritatively about prodigals. The report of 
the College of Physicians speaks of morally insane persons 
—you are not dealing with morally insane persons—— 


_ 6758. No, with the first part alone ?—They have 
intellectual defect to this extent, that many of them 
do not recognise—are not capable of recognising—the 
proportion between income and outgo, and are not 
able to appreciate the extent of their means, and the 
proportion which expenditure ought to have to their 
means. I think that many of them are intellectually 
defective to that extent, but undoubtedly many of them 
are not, 


6759. Can you give us some cases in which you can 
assure us that there was no insanity in the common 
sense of the word, or mental enfeeblement, no lunacy, 
no slight dementia, no paranoia, no other form of mental 
disorder, but yet we had this recklessness and prodigality ? 
—I could give you cases undoubtedly.. I could only 
say I saw such a case of a person who was prodigal, 
and dissipated his means, yet with regard to whom I 
was unable to make a certificate of lunacy, because the 
only sign of his insanity was his reckless prodigality. 


6760. The one and only ?—Yes. 


6761. How many such cases have you seen—do you 
think you have seen a dozen ?—No, I do not think I 
have seen a dozen, but then I do not see many of these 
cases at all. 


6762. As a matter of fact, there are many that exist ; 
is not that so ?—I cannot say ; they do not come to me, 


6763. Your personal experience is of very small num- 
bers ?—Yes, of prodigals—quite limited. 


6764. As regards the second part of the remit—is the 
report a finding of the College of Physicians, or of the 
Committee only ?—It has been adopted by the whole 
College. 


6765. I notice in the first place that the Committee 
limits the scope of this enquiry, from their point of view, 
to obtaining control over the persons and property, 
and providing accommodation for these classes. The 
Committee does not suggest this Commission should 
limit itself in the same way, I presume ?7—No. 


6766. Then you give a series of definitions for the 
purposes of the Committee. I suppose you do not 
go to the length of saying these are the only definitions 
which the Commission should accept ?--No, we do not 
attempt to dictate to the Commission. We are asked 
to assist them, and we do so to the best of our ability. 
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6767. You are quite aware that there are other defini- 
tions of these classes in existence ?—No. 


6768. Sir James Crichton-Browne’s, for instance?— 
Yes, I know Sir James’s. 

6769. In other text books ‘‘ imbecile”? used to be a 
very comprehensive term, including all congenital 
defectives ?—I never saw it defined. 


6770. You used it as syonymous with the ‘erm dementia 
naturalis ?—I have never used that term. 


6771. In your text book ?—Never. 


6772. Among mentally defective persons you include 
all the above classes which you name: idiots, imbeciles, 
feeble-minded, moral imbeciles, morally insane people, 
epileptics, and habitual drunkards. There is a very 
obvious omission in that, and that is acquired insanity ? 
—I do not think that is an omission, 


6773. Is it an intentional omission ?—Certainly ; we 
are asked certain specific questions about certain specific 
classes of defective persons, and we state what we under- 
stand to be the classes of persons about whom we are asked. 
We do not understand that we are asked about insane 
persons ; therefore we did not include those in the list of 
persons to whom our answers refer. 


6774. But there are defective persons who are defective 
because they are insane ?—Yes, undoubtedly, but we did 
not consider those persons came within the purview of 
our terms of reference. 


6775. Defective persons not certified under the lunacy 
law ?—We did not consider that those persons came under 
our purview. 

6776. As regards the moral imbecile; you adhere to 
your opinion that there are moral imbeciles existing that 
have no symptom of imbecility whatever ?—That have no 
intellectual defect—that are acute and clever and even 
above the normal in intellectual ability, but yet are so 
morally defective that they cannot be made to understand’ 
that they are doing a wron?’, and even a very wrong, act. 


6777. You have met them with that one flaw and that 
one flaw only ?—Yes. 

6778. Could you give us some instances ?—I could give 
you many; I could give you a case of a child that threw 
its little brother into the water—a child of about seven 
—with the intention of murdering it; that child could 
not be made to understand that he was doing anything 
wrong. A very clever child he was. 

6779. Did you see that child ?—Yes. 


6780. Was there no other symptom of imbecility of any 
form ?—No. 
6781. Was the child cleanly in its habits ?—Yes. 


6782. Education up to the standard ?—Yes. Then 
there is the case I have mentioned of the child who stole 
jewellery and pawned it, having learnt about pawnshops, 
out of the “Strand Magazine.”’ 


6783. That child was only seven years old ?—Yes. 


6784, Acting under the impulse of sensational literature ? 
—It was not impulse ; it was a most deeply rooted plot. 
He listened to a conversation at dinner as to where the 
rings were concealed, and he took an opportunity of slip- 
ping into that room, finding them concealed, and went out 
and pawned them ; it was not an impulse at all. 


6785. How old was that child ?—Seven years old. 


6786. He was hardly responsible at that age ?—That I 
do not say ; it is not the conduct of a normal child at all. 
A normal child who had that very day been soundly 
thrashed after stealing would scarcely have done the same 
thing. I think a normal child might have keen made to 
appreciate the wrongness of what he had done. This child 
could not be made to appreciate that, 


6787. Could you give us some instances rather later in 
life than that ?—Yes, there is the case of a young fellow 
who was in one of our military colleges who went into the 
room of one of his fellow-students, stole his clothes, walked 
out of the room in the open day, and went and put them 
on and wore them in the presence of their proper owrer. 
He was amply supplied with clothes and’ money by his 
parents, but he thought he liked these clothes better than 
his own, and he took them and woré them in the presence 
of their owner, and could not be persnaded that it was a 


‘ 


wrong thing to do, 


MINU“L £S OF EVIDENCE ¢ 


6788, Was there no symptom of imbecility ?—No. 


6789. Was there no vanity about him ?— Yes, there was- 
vanity, but I should be very sorry vo certify a person as- 
insane because he was vain. 


6790. Is not vanity a symptom of insanity when it is~ 
combined with many other symptoms; it is one link in. 
the argument, is it not ?—I should be very sorry to make a. 
certificate on that. ei: 


6791. But vanity along with half-a-dozen other 
symptoms—you would include that as one ?—I have- 
never seen a case in which I should feel myself justified. 
in doing so. I have met vain people too. 


6792. Let us take the other class, the morally insane- 
person: are you Satisfied that there is such a thing as 
moral insanity ?—Yes. , 


6793. Commencing and continuing only as a change- 
of the moral nature of the individual ?—Yes. 


6794. With no other symptoms whatever ?—Yes. 


6795. You quoted as an instance the man who ordered 
the clocks ?—Yes. ; 


6796. That was a case of general paralysis, was it not ?- 
—No, I did not say that was a case of moral insanity; I 
instanced. that as a case in which no order would be made~ 
for him by a magistrate, because the person was intel-- 
lectually acute and had no delusion. 


6797. Let me dispose of that case first. 


cation for the order to certify, there was insane conduct _ 
alleged against this man who ordered the clocks ?—Yes.. _ 


6798. Were there any symptoms of general paralysis. 
of the insane ?—No, it was not a case of general paralysis._ 

6799. The account is suggestive of it ?—Yes, but it 
was not. 


In the appli- 


6800. Morally insane persons: you have seen thems : 


with perverted moral instincts ?—Yes. 
6801. With nothing else ?—Yes. 


6802. Sexual ?—Yes, and also the propensity to steak: (a 


and also the propensity to murder. 


6803. Without any other ?—Without any other dis-- 
coverable defect. . i 


6804. Have you seen many of them ?—I have, many. eo 
6805. Hundreds ?—No, not hundreds; scores. _ 


© 


6806. Do these exist in the poorer as well as amongr ; 


the richer classes ?—I do not see the poor now. 
6807. But scores among the rich ?—Yes. ay, 
6808. What happens to these people; do they find 

their way to prison ?—Yes, a great many find their way to 

prison ; of those who steal, a good many are let off by tho- 


magistrates upon the evidence given that they come of an 


insane heredity, or that they have insane relatives, as- 
many of them have. : 
connive at being placed in lunatic asylums under: 
certificates, or being found lunatic by inquisition. They — 
have offered no defence. 


and they have offered no defence. If they had offered. — 


a defence, undoubtedly the jury would have found them. 


A 


sane. ws 
6809. Let us limit ourselves to the kleptomaniac. Is: 
the great majority of cases what you style morally insane-— 
persons, or is it, as a rule, an early stage of some definite _ 


Some of them I have known to ~ 


An inquisition has been held. — 


form of insanity ?—No, I think they are morally insane. 


They exhibit no other mental defect; either then or” 
subsequently. 4 ; In 


6810. Distinct mental abnormality 2—Yes. i 


6811. In the majority of the cases; and only in the~ | 
minority a symptom of other insanity ?—In the minority 
of cases intellectual insanity. shows itself later—some -- * 
times years later. In the case of a nurse who poisoned — 
a large number of her patients, as many as forty, I taink, — 
‘it was not discovered that she was a poisoner until she 
had poisoned a great many. It was impossible at that — 
time to discover any intellectual defect at all, but ske- — 
was found morally insane, because no motive could be — 
discovered for tle numerous murders she committed. — 
She did not derive benefit from any one of them ; indeed,. 
the persons she poisoned were her own intimate friends, 
many of them.’ After she had been in an asylum several 
years, symptoms of very definite insanity began td 
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exhibit themselves, and eventually she became very 
deeply insane. J fancy she is living yet. 


6812. You suggest that feeble-minded defective persons 
not certified under the lunacy law should be differently 
treated from persons who are certified under the lunacy 
law ?—Yes. 


6813. But you are of opinion that if it is practicable, 
they should all be brought back into one class and be 
treated together under one authority ?—Yes, I think 
that would be a philosophic, statesmanlike way of dealiag 
with it. 

6814. You see practical difficulties, and one of these is 
the prejudice ?—Yes. 

6815. As regards this spendthrift class you advise 
an alteration of Section 116 ?—Yes. I think the Report 
of the College of Physicians shows clearly that we do 
not depend upon Sectior 116 ; on the contrary we advise 
that most of these cases should not be brought under it. 


6816. You advise special treatment of certain cases ?— 
I think they should be dealt with by a court, not being a 
court of lunacy. 


6817. Why not ?—For the reasons stated in the Report, 
that there is so great a prejudice against dealing with 
people in luracy, that it will exclude a large number 
of cases which it is desirable to deal with, and these 
should be freed from the purview of the Act. 


6818. So that the case would fall to be settled by 
another judge, and not the judge who was specially expert 
in lunacy matters ?—Not necessarily at all; it might 
be remitted to the same judge, but not In Lunacy. 


6819. The judge would walk into the next room and 
try it there ?—He might sit in the same court; but 
he would not try In Lunacy. As I understand it, the 
procedure is that the case is reviewed by a Lord Justice, 
and is then remitted by him to a master or judge as he 
pleases. What I should suppose the College wovld 
suggest, what I should suggest myself, is that, instead 
of remitting the case to ea master or judge sitting I. 
Lunacy, it be remitted toa Master in Chancery or to a 
Judge in Chancery. 

6820. In fact, drop the name of “ lurpacy * ?—Yes. 


6821. You have no objection to the specially trained 
judge—the judge who is in the habit of trying lunacy 
cases ?—On the contrary, it is most desirable that a 
specially trained judge should be employed. 


6822. Regarding the idiots; the accommodation is 
notoriously insufficient in the country, is it not ?—I 
believe so. 


6823. They cannot be certified, because there is no 
place to which they can be sent ?—I have no personal 
knowledge of pauper idiots. 


6824. Imbeciles, the same way ?—I believe that is so, 
but I have no personal knowledge. 


6825. Habitual drunkards. You have the statemeat 
here of your Committee: ‘‘ No drunkard not being a 
criminal can be legally controlled except on his own 
application.”» That is not perfectly accurate, is it? 
Under Section 2 of the 1898 Act we have petty oftenders 
sent to inebriate reformatories; and they are not 
‘criminals ?—Then I was entrapped by my ignorance 
of technicalterms. Ididnot know he was not a criminal. 


6826. A person drunk and disorderly on a Saturday 
night is hardly a criminal ?—I really do not know; I 
have no knowledge of the terms of criminal law. 


6827. There is another class with regard to which I 
would like to have the benefit of your experience, as you 
have interested yourself in criminal cases considerably. 
What is your opinion as to the procedure that ought 
to be adopted with the weak-minded delinquent ?—Do 
you mean the procedure before the court ? 


6828. Either before the court, or before, during, or after 
trial ?—I think the present procedure is a very wise and a 
very just procedure. The prosecution are bound to take 
steps, whenever they have any suspicion that a prisoner is 
of unsound mind, to bring all the facts to the knowledge 
of the jury. . 


6829. That is only referring to the very serious charges. 
What about the petty charges ?—It does not apply to 
petty charges ; it applies to serious crimes. 
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6830. Do you not think there ought to be some measure 
of treating the habitual petty offender for his insanity ?— 
I think the magistrates usually order an inquiry into the 
state of his mind if they have any suspicion. 


6831. We have had a lot of evidence before the Com- 
mission that a large number of these persons are im- 
prisoned, with very marked insani:y on them ?—No 
doubt. I do not think it is sufficiently recognised how 
difficult itis to be sure in any given case whether a crime 
arises out of insanity or criminality—whether it is 
madness or badness. Very frequently the two are com- 
mingled so that it is impossible to say which is in the 
preponderance. 


6832. Have you much experience of the criminal 
class:s or prison population ?—Not a great deal, but I 
am frequently called upon to examine prisoners previous 
to trial and give evidence. 


6833. What about the police court cases ?—I do not see 
them ; only assize cases, 


6834. You have referred to prison cases being discharged 
from asylums, with the least possible excuse ?—No, I did 
not say with the least possible excuse ; they are discharged 
when they appear to be well. 


6835. As soon as there is an excuse to discharge them ? 
—Well, they are discharged as soon as they appear to be 
well. 


6836. It has been recommended to us that the power 
of discharge should be limited until there is proof of 
sanity. Do you think that would be an advisable change 
in the law ?—No, 1 do not, because I do not know how 
their sanity could be proved. 


6837. Will you agree with the other witnesses that they 
are discharged too soon—a lot of these prison cases ? — 
I think some of them are. 


6838. And that that power of discharge ought to be 
restricted in some manner ?—I should hesitate to re- 
strict the power of discharge. There is already a very 
wide discretion. If that discretion were taken away and 
the asylum authority were compelled to detain a person 
whether it wished to do so or not, that might lead to 
considerable practical difficulty. 


6839. It might do so, but would it not serve a yery 
useful purpose ?—I think the true remedy is to have a 
judicious asylum authority. I think if the asylum 
authority were judicious and strong, these cases would 
not occur. 


6840. Would not that lead to abuse, by local authorities 
remitting lunatics back to the police courts, and then 
they would be looked after by«the State ?—I do not 
understand. 


6841. If we had two classes of asylums, one supported 
by the State and one by the local authority ?—I think 
that would beso. Thatis not my suggestion. 


6842, You said a judicial asylum authority 7—A 
judicious asylum authority. I think the asylum authority 
that discharges a case such as I have spoken of is not very 
judicious. If more attention were paid to the personnel 
I think these cases would not occur. 


6843. We know these cases do occur ?—They do occur ; 
but I think they are matters of administration, and not 
easily remediable by law, that is to say, there is ample 
power under the present law to detain these people if the 
asylum authorities desire to detain them. 


6844. Have you any experience of labour colonies ?— 
No. 


6845. You cannot defend the position that ‘such 
labour colonies might be largely self supporting” ?—No, 
I have nothing to say. 


6846. (Dr. Needham.) You know there is insufficient 
accommodation for idiots of the lower class; the report 
of the College of Physicians says so ?—Yes; as to that I 
have no personal knowledge. 


6847. Do you not think it would be a good thing if 
counties were to combine to form idiot institutions 7?— 
I should think it would be undoubtedly much better than 
having separate departments for idiots in lunatic asylums. 

6848. You have said you have no doubt that it is 
desirable that these imbeciles should be placed under 
care and separated altogether from the jurisdiction of 
the Lunacy Authorities ?—Yes. : 
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§849. You think, no doubt, it is very undesirable, if 
these people are improvable, that they should have what 
is in the public mind the stigma of insanity associated 
with them ?—Yes. 

6850. Do you think it is necessary or desirable that 
the feeble-minded people should be segregated ?—From 
the general community ? 

6851. Yes ?—Yes. 

6852. Powers of detention, if necessary, should be 
obtained ?—Yes; that is so; those feeble-minded 
persons who are, or are likely to be, a burden or danger to 
the community should be segregated, and power should 
be taken to detain them until that danger or un- 
desirability is removed by their improvement by training. 


6853. How do you propose to do that? What kind 
of provision would you make for them? I am speaking 
of people of the lower classes, of course; the affluent class 
would be able to provide for themselves. For people 
of the lower class how would you provide—in Homes, or 
colonies, or in what form ?—I have the very greatest 
aversion to large institutions of any kind. I think they 
soon settle down into a mechanical routine which is quite 
unavoidable in large institutions, and that their admini- 
stration is very costly, and that they are not likely to 
be remedial. 

6854. You have no doubt that a large institution is a 
place in which the personal influence of the people in 
charge is lost ?—Yes. 

6855. A very valuable influence is lost ?—Yes; I feel 
very strongly about that. 


6856. Have you defined in your mind the sort of 
institution you would like to see established, or the sort 
of Homes, whatever they may be ?—I cannot say I have 
thought the matter out. 


6857. Do you think they should be in the form of 
Homes or colonies ?—Yes, but I cannot say I have thought 
the matter out; I should hesitate to give a decided 
opinion. 

6858. Have you thought at all as to the method by 
which their liberty should be taken away; whether it 
should be done by medical certificate—by what agency ; 
whether, as under the lunacy act, by a magistrate and a 
doctor or doctors, or by a simpler process ?—I think it 
should be done by a magistrate. 


6859. And a medical man ?—Yes, of course, by a 
magistrate acting on medical certificates, but I think 
that the magistrate must have had special experience. 
My experience of magistrates is very diverse. There 
are some who come to*a case of lunacy with the fixed 
copviction that it is a case of fraud in which the rela- 
tives desire to get the patient placed in confinement for 
evil reasons of their own; that they want to get a sane 
person out of the way for their own convenience and 
their own ends. On the other hand, there are magistrates 
who have perhaps been on the Committees of large 
asylums, or have been in the habit of certifying cases from 
workhouses to asylums, who are almost as competent to 
decide the question of sanity or insanity as an expert 
medical man. It is to the latter class of magistrates 
that I would leave these cases to be decided. 


6860. As to the form of certificates: at present you 
are aware that the lunacy certificates have to specify facts 
observed at the time of examination, and -these facts 
must be such as to satisfy the central authority who have 
not seen the patient as to the insanity of the patient ?— 
Yes. 


' 6861. Do you think that would be requisite in the 
case of these feeble-minded children or people as to whom 
the definition of their condition would be extremely 
difficult ? Do you think that a simple certificate that 
they are mentally defective and need care would be 
sufficient without giving facts 7—Quite; I think so, yes. 


6862. To go back to the question Dr. Donkin asked 
you; is it desirable, with reference to people suffering 
from moral insanity, that any alteration of the law should 
be made which would permit the certification, and there- 
fore the deprivation of liberty,,of people, upon facts 
communicated by others only, and omitting facts observed 
by the certifier himself ?—No, I should never advocate 
that, because I believe that facts available to the certifier 
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himself are always to be found in this way that, what- 
ever statements he acquires from other people, he can 
always examine the patient upon them, and then that 
examination of the patient becomes a fact observed by 
himself. ; 

6863. You think that would cover all the ground of the 
moral imbeciles and the people suffering from moral 
insanity ?—I have never met a case which I could not 
myself certify, and I have never certified a case to 
which you, sitting in your office, have objected. 

6864. (Mrs. Pinsent.) On page 364, in the last 
paragraph, you say: “Little can then be expected from 
remedial treatment, and prevention, to be eflectual, must 
be carried out by methods that would be very costly, for 
which it would be very difficult to obtain sanction.” Can 
you tell us what methods you had in your mind when you 
wrote those words ?—First this, that I have already alluded 


to, the method of sterilisation, for which it would be. 


extremely difficult to obtain sanction. As to the cost, 
it would then be necessary, if that view were taken, to 
detain permanently under care all these feeble-minded 
persons, whether they had been trained up to the point 
of self-support or not. So that enormous institutions 
would be required, and a huge population of such per- 
sons would be collected together and maintained by the 
State. 

6865. You were not thinking of industrial colonies 
and Homes for a large percentage of these feeble-minded 
people, not necessarily all feeble-minded people, but 
a percentage of feeble-minded people ; you would not 
consider that a too costly method to recommend ?—I do 
not quite understand. 

6866. You have said that you considered moral im- 
beciles should be under detention ?—Yes. 

6867. And I think you say habitual drunkards should 
be under detention ?—Yes. 

6868. Also that feeble-minded and imbecile people 
who cannot become self-supporting except under detention 
should be placed under detention ?—Yes. 


6869. When you wrote th's you were not thinking 
of those three classes ?—No; I was thinking that a 
certain portion of the population should be left outside 
of institutions. 

6870. A certain portion of the feeble-minded popu- 
lation? Then you go on to say that much may be done 
in respect of their treatment. Do you mean by that 
treatment in residential institutions ?—Yes; unless you 
can get hold of the whole life of your patient you cannot 
alter his disposition. 

6871. That in itself is rather a costly matter ?—Yes. 


6872. (Mr. Loch.) Do you think that a good system 
of settling these cases would be to have a magistrate 
who has some special knowledge of the subject from his 
point of view, but also a medical assessor who would sit 
with him ?-I scarcely see the need of a medical assessor. 


If you get a broad-minded magistrate who has had a wide — 
experience of the insane (and there are plenty of such — 


magistrates to be got now) I do not see the use of an 
assessor. 


6873. Not merely when one deals with the insane, 


but with the whole of these classes equally ?—Yes, I 
think so. It is a matter which can only be told by ex- 
perience. My experience of magistrates who have had 
large experience is that they are fully competent to 
decide these cases. 


6874. Supposing you were dealing with counties, . 


would you have a single magistrate for all this work ?— 
That is an administrative detail upon which I am scarcely 


prepared to enter at a moment’s notice. Some counties 


are very large; the distances a man would have to travel’ 
would be very great. ' 

6875. (Chairman.) With regard to children of well- 
to-do people who may be feeble-minded, do you propose 
to deal with them in any way ?—The children can be 
sufficiently dealt with ; they are under parental authority, 


and the parent can put them in what institution he likes, — 


and put them under the care of whomsoever he pleases ; 
until they come of age, at any rate. Of course there are 
certain children who, when they get over the age of 
sixteen or seventeen, become insubordinate and refuse 
to submit to parental authority. Those cases are very 
often difficult to deal with, girls who run away from home, 
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for instance, and stay away, and boys who defy parental 6876. You do not think the State should interfere Gena 
authority. I'do not know what the provisions of the in any way with the parents by saying that the children Mercie», 


law are which would enable them to be dealt with under 
those circumstances. Of course the supplies can be 
but off, but that is not desirable in the case of a girl very 
often, and if they are cut off in the case of a boy he very 
often takes to stealing. 


should be treated in any particular way ?—No, not in /sg., W.B., 


any particular way, but I think some power should be ere oe 


control of older children who have not yet attained 9 June 1905 


in reserve other than that of the lunacy authority to obtain 


their majority but who are yet out of parental control. 
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Davin Ferrier, Exq. M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., called ; and Examined. 


6887. It is the necessity for care and treatment which D. Ferrier, 
is the backbone of the necessity for certification ?— Ksq., M.D., 


Practically. F.RS., 
PER CRs 


6877. (Chairman.) Would you be so kind as to 
give us your qualifications, so that we may get them on the 
notes ?—Doctor of Medicine, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and various others. 





6888. As regards epileptics, do you see many of them ? 
2 June, 1935. 


6878. I think you were on the Committee of the Royal 
College of Physicians which sent us the Report handed in 
by Dr. Savage last week ?—Yes. 


68784. May I take it you are willing that we should 
examine you upon that Report ?—Yes. 


6879. Is there any point in it which you wish to 
amplify, or to add to, before I ask the Commissioners to 
put their questions ?—No, I wish specially to say that I 
frequently see cases of moral imbecility and habitual 
drunkenness which [ think ought to be treated differently 
from the method in which they are treated at present, 
and give evidence more par icularly as to the desirability 
of obtaining control over such persons—control which is 
not, I believe, given by the present lunacy laws, or laws 
in regard to inebriates, 


6880. (Mr. Dunlop.) You have seen a considerable 
number of these inebriates and prodigals in practice ?— 
More particularly those who correspond to the definition 
of moral imbeciles, who are guilty of all kinds of moral 
offences, and who are practically incorrigible, so that. th<ir 
pareats bring them to me to consult me as to the organi- 
sation of their brains. My practice does not lie so 
much in insanity or idiocy, as in general diseases of the 
nervous system ; andit ischiefly with regard to questions 
as to whether there is any organic defect remediable by 
medicine that Iam consulted. [study their characteris- 
tics and ascertain their life history. 


_ 6881. You would not like to commit yourself very 
strongly as to whether these cases are absolutely without 
other..defect or not? Probably that is not the object 
with which you have studied them ?—No, that is a 
complex question. I think, however, the distinction 
between moral and intellectual imbecility is a thoroughly 
practical one and corresponds to a reality. There can 
be moral imbecility and immoral conduct without 
notable intellectual detect. The two things are theo- 
ret cally inseparable, but practically there may be a 
greater amount of moral defect than intellectual inasmuch 
as we find many children who are intellectually up to 
the average and in fact some who have even attained 
distinction at school, and who are yet without a sense 
of shame—guilty of all kinds of moral offences and appear 
incorrigible by ordinary methods of punishment. 


- 6882. As regards the more typically feeble-minded or 


‘imbecile, you see them in hospital practice I daresay ?— 


Not often imbeciles. 
6883. Epileptic cases ?—Yes. 
6884. And microcephalic cases ?—Yes. 


6885. Have you any difficulty in disposing of them— 
are there sufficient Homes to supply the want ?—I do not 
think there are. There is a great difficulty in dealing 
with these. A poor woman brought to me the 
other day a child two or three years old, evidently 
an idiot. She did not know what to do with it; the 
child necessitated all her care. These children are not 
admitted into institutions until they are eight. The 
wretchedness that exists in poor families by the nezessity 
of caring for these idiot and imbecile children is 
spendin. I scareely know how to advise in reference to 
them. 


6886. There is ‘no occasion to send young idiots of 
the better classes ?—No, they can be lcoked after at 
home. 


108—Vol., I, 


—Yes, a very large number. 


6889. Have you any suggestions to make as regards any 
new law dealing with them ?—The imbecile or insane 
epileptic is. I think, sufficiently dealt with—the pro- 
visions of the law at present are quite satisfactory. I 
have a good deal to do with the sane epileptic, because 
I am one of the executive members of the epileptic colony 
founded at Chalfont. J have long reczonised the desirabilily 
of providing colonies where epileptics—miserable at 
home—can be received and made to live a com- 
fortable life and engage in healthy useful occupations. 
The colony at Chalfont established ten years ago-is most 
successful. .We have nearly 200 sane epileptics, all 
capable of doing some kind of wo:k. ‘They live 
together a very happy family Ife instead. of being 
miserable at ncme. 


6890. Is this institution maintained by voluntary 
subscriptions ?—Yes, entirely voluntary. There are 
some funds for the maintenance of those who are too 
poor to pay. I think the charge is about 10s. 6d. a week. 
This colony has been very successful, and I think 
that we want a good many more such institutions through 
out the country. It would be well if ail those who are 
unable to pay 10s. a week could be sent to similar colonies 
where the guardians might subscribe for their maintenance. 


6891. You were saying you think the insane and 
imbecile epileptics are sufficiently provided for—tegislated 
for you might say ?—I think they can be certified 
and sent to ordinary asylums, the idiot asylums or divisions 
in the workhouses. 


6892. Have you any personal experience of these 
boarding out homes for feeble-minded children in London 
under the Metropolitan Asylums Board ?—No. 


6893. There is one other class about which you might 
favour us with your opinion, that is the habitual drunkard. 
Have you any experience of the benefits of retreat treat - 
ment ?—No, L cannot say much as to the effects of the 
treatment. [I have more to do with those who will not 
go into retreats, and are a source of trouble, and 
distre:s in thcir homes, 
that no fersuasion will make them submit to any 
form of treatment whatever. I[ have had in my 
experience to desl w-th cases of this kind, and I Lave 
often wished that some provision should be made; some 
power. should be given to ccmpel a person who is an 
habitual drunkard to go into a Home and be taken care of. 


6894. Compulsory power ?—Compulsory power. 


6895. For extreme cases only, [suppose ?—For extreme 
cases where they neglect their households, and neglect 
their duties generally. I can give you an instance of 
a case I have under my care now of the wife ofa gentleman 
in affluent circumstances and the mother of two children— 
a highly accomplished and refined woman—who has for 
years been addicted to intemperance. At first her bouts 
were at irregular intervals, but she now drinks almost 
persistently. She neglects her household and all social 
duties, and for many weeks at a time lives a life of drunken 
helplessness, paying no attention to decency or clean- 
liness. If refused drink she makes such a disturbance 
that she upsets the whole household and alarms the neigh- 
bours. She refuses to be controlled by a nurse, or submit 
to any treatment, and will on no account go into a Home 
for purposes of treatment. I have endeavoured to have 
hcr certified as being of unsound mind, but a well-known 
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authority on mental diseases expressed his opinion that 
she could not be legally certified under the present lunacy 
laws. There isa household entirely ruined by this woman ; 
I should like to have power to deal with cases of this 
kind. I might give you another which is even worse. 
A lady, an accomplished woman; married eighteen 
years ago and has two children alive. Shortly 
after her marriage her husband discovered that she was 
in the habit of taking morphia which she said was for 
some ailment, and at first he even used to buy it for her 
himself. He discovered that she used to borrow money from 
friends, and even stole, in order to get the drug. He 
got her to go into a Home where she remained for a year. 
After coming out she took to her habits again, drinking 
everything she could, brandy, gin, and stimulants cf all 
kinds, Then she got imprisoned for fraud, and was put in 
prison for nine months, but took to drink a few days after 
her release. Then there was another imprisonment, again 
for fraud. After this her husband refused to live with 
her. She lives apart from him, and apart from her 
children. She refuses any treatment. This man’s 
happiness is ruined by his wife. 


6896. Was not that woman a certifiable lunatic ?—I 
should have told you she was certified once, and sent 
to an asylum where she was looked upon as a hopeless 
case. She, however, completely recovered, and on being 
allowed out she took to drink again. She was taken 
back to the asylum and kept there until she apparently 
was quite well. They dismissed her, and then she took 
to drink again. They cannot keep these cases in the 
asylum. When they are prevented from drinking they 
get perfectly well. 


6897. There is a flaw in the treatment; there should 
be power to keep them in the asylums ?—Yes, indefinitely. 


6898. A case like that with such an insane history ; 
then these powers for compulsory detention of habitual 
drunkards you would be of opinion should apply to all 
classes of life ?—Yes. 


6899. Not only the rich well-to-do man but the poorer 
classes ?—Yes. 


6900. Every person should have protection against 
the extreme habitual drunkard ?—That is my opinion. 
undoubtedly. 


6901. (Dr. Needham.) You do not think it would 
be desirable that there should be any increase of the 
power to detain people in asylums who, in the opinion 
of the medical superintendent, whatever their condition 
may originally have been, have recovered and are fit 
to be discharged ; it would be an interference with the 
liberty of the subject which you would not recommend ?— 
I think that if the previous history of the individual 
would lead the medical superintendent to regard the case 
as a recurring one, he shouldhave the power to keep 
the patient under indefinite control. 


6902. But would you consider it advisable to give 
any further power under the Lunacy Act ?—I think it 
might be. 


690:. You think the public would not think that the 
liberty of the subject was being interfered with ?—They 
might, but the public will have to be educated up to see 
the necessity for such things 

6904. (Mr. Greene.) Have you thought of the case 
of moral imbeciles ?—Yes, I have seen a good many such 
in my. practice. 

6905. Do you recommend that they should be dealt 
with by the State in any way ?—Yes, I think it would be 
very desirable if some means could be devised of putting 
these moral imbeciles under control with a view to their, 
perhaps, moral reformation, and to prevent their being 
a source of danger and trouble to their families and 
society at large. 

6906. To society ?—To society at large and to their 
own families, where they cause such distress. I have 
had a good many such under my care, and I have had 
great difficulty in dealing with them. 


6967. I may take it that the moral imbeciles under 
your care are persons of the opulent class ?—Yes, as a 
rule, well-to do. 


6908. Have you thought of it with reference to the 


poorer classes ?—I suppose the same machinery would 
work with regard to the poorer classes as to the upper. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


6909. Would you segregate them iu any way ?—I do 
not know that that would be necessary; it might be 
advisable, perhaps, to classify them. 


6910. Are moral imbeciles people who are able to 
manage themselves and their affairs ?—No, I do not 
think that they are able to manage themselves; that 
is just the difficulty. They seem to be so devoid of all 
moral sense, and they are frequently also reckless in 
regard to their methods, of dealing with their property. 
Some might be able to manage their affairs, others not ; 
the chief difficulty is in managing themselves. 


6911. Then you class them as people who might be 
certified as lunatics ?—No, that is the difficulty; they 
are not at present certifiable as lunatics. 


6912. Are they not certifiable as lunatics if they are 
unable to control themselves or manage their affairs ?— 
They are intellectually not obviously deficient ; mors lly 
they are perverse, but they are free from delusions, and 
can behave themselves so well that nobody examining 
them or talking to them would believe that there was 
anything materially wrong with them. 


6913. Then you would suggest an intermediate certi- 
fication for them, not as lunatics, but as persons who 
ought to be under control ?—Under control, but not 
under the Lunacy Law. Parents and guardians will 
not take proceedings under the Lunacy Laws. They 
would regard this as a family stigma. 


6914. If the control were administered by the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice there would be no 
difficulty ?—There would be less difficulty. I was think- 
ing perhaps some method similar to the family council 
in France might be introduced into this country, where 
a magistrate, on the application of the family or their 
friends, might give an order for sending a moral imbecile 
to some reformatory or institution. 


6915. That would apply hardly in the case of a la- 
bourer earning 14s. a week ?—I think the same principle 
might be adopted. They are likely to become criminals 
in after-life, and if it is seen that they are so morally 
defective in early life, I think it would be desirable to 
send them, before they get into the hands of the police, 
to some disciplimary or reformatory institution. 


6916. Have you had any experience of Section 116 
of the Lunacy Act ?—In cases where patients have been 
so ill that they have been unable to attend to their affairs, 
I have had frequently to sign affidavits. 


6917. Through mental infirmity arising from disease 
or age, incapable of managing their affairs ?—Yes, 
frequently. ; 

6918. Do you see any objection to extending that to 
cases where it does not arise from disease or age, but 
where it is from imbecility ?—No, I do not think so. 
The one great objection in all these cases is that an 
inquiry has to be undertaken in Lunacy. A man may 


be unable to attend to his affairs, but he may object to 


being served with a notice ‘In Lunacy,’ ; 
6919. If it were put into another Division of the High 


Court ?—There would not be the same objection. I had — 


a case of that kind the other day. I was afraid pro- 
ceedings taken in Lunacy would rouse his  sus- 
picions that he was being dealt with as a lunatic. 


6920. Would you suggest an extension of Section 116 so 
as to include all possible cases, not merely whether the 
infirmity arose from disease or age ?—Yes. 

6921. You would also withdraw the administration 
from Lunacy and put it into some other Division of the 
High Court ?—I think so. y 


6922. Because immediately the patient is placed under. 


Section116 itis a mere question of the administration of his 
affairs ?—That is so. . 

* 6923. So that it practically matters not to what de- 
partment it goes so long as they are qualified to manage 
it ?—Quite so. 

6924. Do you think if that were done in all cases of 
opulent people, children of well-to-do parents, they would 
avail themselves of that instead of having Inquisitions ?— 
I think they would. 

6925. Do you find that having Inquisitions is an expen- 
sive and tiresome procedure ?—I have not had much 
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experience as regards Inquisitions. Do you mean with 
a jury ? 

6926. No, without a jury ?—I do not know how much 
expense that involves, but it ought to be rendered as 


cheap as possible. 


6927. Isuppose your experience ends in giving evidence 
before the master in lunacy, and you do not follow the 
patient afterwards ?—Very rarely. 


6928. (Dr. Donkin.) I should like to ask one or two 
questions, following up what Mr. Greene asked you. You 
think it would be a good thing for some simple method of 
procuring the detention of this class of people to be 
extended to all classes so that it could be operative on 
those who already have been convicted of greater or less 
crime ?—Yes, even before they have been convicted of 
crimes, if it is seen that they are likely to commit crimes 
from their moral perversity, in all ranks of society I should 
like to have the power of putting them under control 
before they have become dangerous to the community. 


6929. Indeterminate control ?—Yes, let them be kept 
there until their reform should be assured. Let the 
superintendent of the institution exercise his own 
discretion in the matter, but let the detention be indeter- 
minate, with power, should he be released, to bring the 
individual back if he should be guilty of any moral 
offence. I would notlimit the time, I would leave that 
to the discretion of the authority. 


6930. At present there are a very considerable number 
of cases who have already been convicted of crime, in 
some cases minor crimes, who are not found to be certi- 
fiable, and are not certified by any doctors however 
skilled they may be, and who go out again at the end of 
their sentence ?—I think so. 
case of thiskind. A young fellow who had been a trouble 
to his masters in every school, utterly incorrigible, 
guilty of all kinds of moral offence ; ultimately certified 


Some years ago I had a. 
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as being insane and placed in an asylum. He was, 
of course, a minor; when he attained his majority he 
demanded an Inquisition, and the De Lwunatico 
Inquirendo was held in London, and the evidence went 
to show he was a boy of considerable mental attain- 
ments. Many experts were called; some held that he 
was a moral imbecile, others that he was intellectually 
imbecile. The jury by a majority considered that he 
was quite capable of managing himself and his affairs, 
and they gave him his liberty. Within a day or two of 


D. Ferricr, 
Esq., M.D., 
F.RS., 


FRCP. 





2 June 1905. 


his getting his liberty he committed an indecentassault . 


on a boy and was committed to prison. What he did 
afterwards I do not know. His life was not a very long 
one ; hedied a year or two afterwards. There was a case 
where every kind of punishment failed to effect reform. 
If he had lived I have no doubt his life would have been 
a continual succession of crimes. I cannot recall any 
other cases of my own knowledge, but I believe there 
must be a pretty large number of such individuals. 


6931. Who are not, and practically cannot be, detained 
under the present conditions ?—Who cannot under the 
present rules be controlled. 


6932. (Dr. Dunlop.) May Task one question about that 
case? The jury at the time of the Inquisition declared 
the man to be insane. What happened at the time of the 
man’s trial ?—The result of the Inquisition was that he 
was not regarded as insane. He was a very clever 
youth, and had attained great proficiency in many 
branches of learning, but he was morally incorrigible. 
The jury decided, after hearing all the evidence, that 
he was not insane and gave him full liberty to manage 
himself and his affairs. 


6933. But he was tried for a criminal offence ?—Yes, 
and he was sent to prison. 


6934. Not to the criminal lunatic asylum ?—No, to 
prison. 


FiLeTcHer Bracu, Esq., M.B., F.R.C.P., called ; and Examined. '. 


6935. (Chairman.) Will you give me your qualifica- 
tions so that we may get them onthe notes ?—Bachelor 
of Medicine of the University of London, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. 


69354. And you were also one of the Committee of 
the Royal College of Physicians which sent us the 
report handed in by Dr. Savage at our last meeting? 
—Yes. 


6936. I think you have had considerable experience 
of the class of persons we are enquiring into ?—Yes,. I 
was House Physician to Bethlehem Hospital for twelve 
months, in charge of the Darenth Asylum eighteen 
years, and I have had charge of a private Institution for 
twelve years and have been in consulting practice for 
the same length of time. 


6937. Yor have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence. May we put that on our notes ?— 
Certainly. 
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TENDENT OF THE DARENTH ASYLUM FOR IMBECILE 
CHILDREN. 


As regards “The existing methods of dealing with 
idiots and epileptics,” the arrangements made for idiots 
and imbeciles will first be mentioned. 

_The number of idiots and imbeciles at present accom- 
modated are about 3,500. 


There are five charitable asylums, viz. : 


Patients. 
Royal Albert Asylum, Lancaster, accommo- 
dates - - - - - - - - 606 
Eastern Counties Asylum, Colchester, accommo- 
dates - - - - - - - - 256 
Earlswood Asylum, Redhill, Surrey, accommo- 
dates - - - - - - - - 495 
Midland Counties Asylum, Knowle, accomo- 
dates - - - - - - . - 89 
Western Counties Asylum, Starcross, accommo- 
dates - - - - - - - - 272 
1,718 
Lancaster Asylum has room for 46 more - . 46 
Midland Counties Asylum bas room for 25 more 25 
1,789 


In round numbers we may say that the charitablo 
institutions provide room for 1,800 idiots, imbeciles, and 
feeble-minded persons. Most of these institutions take 
paying patients, but by far the largest number are usually 
admitted on the voting system, the vacancies being filled 
up by those who have obtained the largest number of 
votes. The Western Counties Asylum takes a certain 
number of pauper patients. 

As regards pauper idiots and imbeciles :— 

The Schools Department of Darenth Asylum takes 
1,000 idiots and imbeciles. 

The Middlesex County Asylum, Tooting, annexe 
takes 200 idiots and imbeciles. 

A block at the Northampton County Asylum annexe 
takes 50 idiots. 

A block at the West Sussex Asylum annexe takes 
50 idiots. 

Winwich Hall, Lancashire, annexe takes 50 male 
idiots. 

There are special wards for idiots and imbeciles at the 
Hants, Kent, Durham, and Rubery Hill Asylums which 
accommodate about 150 idiots and imbaciles. 


F. Beach, Esq., 
M.B., 
Died FAX ET oo 
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Number and 
accommoda- 
tion in 
America. 


More 
institutions 
should be 
provided. 


How ean 
asylums or 
institutions 
be provided ? 


Wick, and Rock Hal] House, Coombe Down, Bath, take 
between them about 200 patients. 

The charitable asylums provide for 1,800 idiots and 
imbeciles and feeble-minded patients; the Darenth 
Asylum and the blocks and wards at the county and 
borough asylums accommodate 1,500; and the two 
private asylums about 200, making a total of 3,500. 

There are supposed to be 46,000 idiots and imbeciles* 
for which accommodation is required, so that at present 
only 7:6 per cent. appear to be provided for. 

In America provision was made in 1898 for 8,492 
persons of this class. At that time nineteen states main- 
tained twenty-four public institutions, and since then 
the number of institutions has increased. There are 
now twenty-nine public institutions, of which three are 
custodial asylums, two of the latter accommodating 
women only, and one men and women. There are also 
several private institutions, of which the most important 
are one at Barre, Massachusetts, where 100 patients are 
provided for, and the one at Orange, New Jersey, carried 
on by Mrs. Seguin. Dr. Barr, in his book entitled Mental 
Defectives, lately published, says that of 100,000 mental 
defectives in the United States, one-tenth, or 10,000, are 
receiving care. 

I should mention that in America the word “ feeble- 
minded ” is used, where we employ the terms “ idiot and 
imbecile,” because it is thought that parents will send 
their children to an institution for the feeble-minded 
rather than to an institution for idiots and imbeciles. 
Lately the charitable institutions in England, with the 
exception of the Earlswood Asylum, use the term “ feeble- 
minded.’ The Royal Albert Asylum, Lancaster, the 
Midland Counties Asylum, Knowle, near Birmingham, 
and the Western Counties Asylum, Starcross, near Exeter, 
append after their respective names, “ Training Institution 
for the Feeble-Minded,” while the Colchester Asylum is 
called, “The Eastern Counties Asylum for Idiots, Im- 
beciles, and the Feeble-Minded.” 

It should be remembered that in America most of the 
institutions have been built and maintained by funds 
provided by each State, whereas in England all the 
charitable asylums have been built by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and most of them are also chiefly supported by 
the same source. 

From this information it is evident that more accom- 
modation should be provided for idiots and imbeciles. 
Cases constantly ccme before me (the poorer class of 
cases are specially alluded to, for the rich have ample 
provision made for them) in which the mother is unable 
to go out to work, because she has to look after her idiot 
or imbecile child. It was noticed long ago, when I was 
medica] superintendent of the Darenth Asylum for 
imbecile children, that as soon as: the children were 
admitted many of the parents came off the rates, because 
the mother.could go out to work, not-being kept at home 
as before, to look after her child. Now, unless the parents 
live in the Metropolitan area, the children cannot be ad- 
mitted to Darenth, and unless they live in the eastern 
western, midland, or northern counties they cannot be 
admitted into the asylums of these counties. ‘The Western 
Counties and the Eastern Counties Asylums are, however, 
quite full, so that cases can only be admitted into these 
two institutions as vacancies arise. The Lancaster 
Asylum and the Midland Counties Asylum have between 
them room for seventy-one cases, but this is a very small 
number and the vacant beds will no doubt soon be filled 
up. Then these two institutions will also only be able 
to take in cases as vacancies arise. The Earlswood 
Asylum, it is true, admits from the whole of England 
but there, too, the accommodation is limited. At this 
institution and at most of the others patients are admittcd 
on the voting system, and many parents, being unable 
to obtain sufficient votes, cannot get admission for their 
children. There is then only the Home, the workhouse, 
or the county or borough asylum for the children, and 
the workhouse and the asylum are in every way unfitted 
for the education and training of these children. If not 
sent to these the children are kept at home and lose the 
education and training they require, and when they grow 
up they often become criminals or prostitut: s. 

Two courses seem to be open in order to provide accom- 
modation for these patients, viz. (1) to build blocks or 





*I have not been able to verify these figures, 
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annexes for them in the grounds of existing county or 
borough Asylums, and (2) to build separate institutions 
for them. ¢ 

The first plan is objectionable ; the numbers at present. 
provided for are too small for proper classification, educa- 
tion, and training, and if the number be increased consider- 
ably, it would seem better to have an institution for 
them alone, where all the appliances are such as are su't- 
able for them, rather than in the grounds of coun’y 
and borough asylums, where the great majority of the 
patients are insane. lt has been the work of years to” 
make the public understand the difference between lunatics 
and idiots and imbeciles, and even at the present time I’ 
am sure that many do not understand it. If then more> 
blocks or annexes are erected in existing county or borough’ 
asylums, it may be thought that there is not so much» 
difference after all. 

The second plan is more suitable. If there be not 
sufficient patients in one county, one or more counties 
could combine and erect an asylum. Now that ‘the 
county councils in London and throughout the country 
are made responsible for the education of normal children. 
it seems advisable that they should be responsible for 
the care, education, and training of idiots and imbeciles_ 


in the same way as they are responsible for most of the - 


special schools for feeble-minded children, when these: 
schools have been provided. 
More voluntary contributions are required for the. 
erection and maintenance of charitable institutions. 
The existing charitable institutions, viz., the Earls- 


' 


ha, 
wood Asylum, Royal Albert Asylum, Eastern Counties, There is 


Western Counties, and Midland Counties Asylums as 
a rule admit patients for five or seven years, and they 


fault int 
charitabl 
asylums 


are then discharged to make room for more patients which sh 
who require instruction and training. This seems to be he remed 
ic 


a serious defect. A few patients may be able, when sent 
out, to earn their own living, but the majority must 
inevitably deteriorate. It seems to me that custodial 
asylums should be provided in connexion with these 
asylums as is done in America, so that the cases may 
be retained for life. If there be not enough land at these 
institutions, or if land cannot.be purchased close to the 
existing asylum, this need not be a barrier, for Dr. Fernald, | 
superintendent of the Massachusetts Institution for 
feeble-minded children, has his custodial asylum for 
patients passing out of the parent institution some miles” 
away from that institution. 
built on the colony plan, 1700 acres having been purchased. 
Many of these patients, he says, are perfectly capable 


of self-support under competent direction, who would be ~ 
If the autheri-.. 


utterly incapable and useless without it. 
ties of these charitable asylums donot wish to add these 
custodial asylums to the existing asylums, then custodial” 
asylums should be built by the county council: ¥ 
In 1866 the Idiots Act was passed, in order to free 


the charitable institutions above mentioned, and certain , The Ic 

private asylums from provisions of the Lunacy Acts 4 ¢¢ y 
which formerly applied to them, and which sometimes ~_ 
In fact, whereas. 


interfered with the reception of cases. 
formerly patients were required to be certified as lunatics\- 
before they could be admitted, the machinery’ required 
under this Act bas been much simplified. A medical 
certificate to the effect that the patient, who may be an 
infant, or of full age, is an idiot, or has been imbecile from 
birth, or for years past, or from an early age, is capable 


of receiving benefit from an institution, the name of © 


which is given, registered under the Idiots Act, has since 
the passing of this Act been all that has been necessary. 
These charitable institutions and the private asylums 
have become registered under this Act, the admission 
of cases has been much simplified, and the annual inspec- 
tion of the establishments by the Commissioners in Lunacy — 
being continued is a proof that the patients and arrange-— 
ments are managed in a satisfactory manner. ; 
With regard to epileptics, these are divided into the 
insane and the sane. Dealing first with the former class, 
the first movement in our own country for improving 
their condition was to provide special wards for them, so 
that they might be separated from the other cases. As 
long ago as 1874, Mr. Ley, who was then Medical Superin- 
tendent of the Lancaster County Asylum, near Prestwich, 
advocated that the epileptic patients in the various Lan- 
cashire Asylums should be placed in a separate institution, 
but nothing was done in the matter. In 1892, Dr. Ewart 
read a p: per before the Medico-Psychological Association 


The custodial asylum is* 
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n for of Great Britain and Ireland, in which he advocated the 
establishment of colonies, not only for the epileptic in- 
S- sane, but for adults and children who were epileptic only 
and not insane. Public opinion ripened on the subject. 


in Laneashire. It will accommodate 250 colonists who F. Beach,Esq., 
will live in nine homes. Tuey will be divided into first, M.B., 
second, and third classes according to payment, as in the 


German institutions. 2 June 1908. 


and in 1897 Dr. Rhodes and Alderman M’ Dougall were 
appointed by the Chorlton and Manchester Joint Asylum 
Committee to visit institutions for the treatment of im- 
beciles and epileptics in Germany, France and Belguim, 
and on their return they issued a report in which they re- 
eommended that the mental and bodily sick, about 20 per 
cent., should be provided for in pavilions similar to the 
Wilhelmina Augusta Pavilions at Alb-Scherbitz, an in- 
stitution there provided for the insane population, and that 
the physically capable, about 80 per cent., should be pro- 
vided for in homes on the colony plan, and that not more 
than 30 persons should be placed in the same home. As 
a result of this report the Manchester and Chorlton Unions 
decided to establish a colony for imbeciles and epileptics. 
For some time difficulty was experienced in obtaining land 
suitable for the purpose, but some time ago the Manchester 
and Chorlton Joint Asylums Committee purchased a site 
of 170 acres at Langs, a few miles from Blackburn, and 
they are now building homes in which to place their im- 
beciles and epileptics, the imbeciles being accommodated 
in one part of the estate, and the epileptics in another 
part. The Leicester Board of Guardians are about to 
acquire a large area of land for the treatment, on the 
colony system, of the imbeciles and epileptics in the 
Leicester Workhouse. The London County Council have 
built, on the Horton Manor Estate, near Epsom, a colony 
in order to provide for 300 insane epileptics, 127 acres of 
the estate being allocated to it, the buildings which form 
it occupying an area of twenty-seven acres. This in- 
stitution is now fully occupied and is in good working 
order. The buildings consist of an administrative block, 
with which is included staff quarters and an infirmary for 
patients, a separate block containing the stores and kitchen 
departments, with the recreation hall adjoining, and eight 
villas for patients. These villas are single floor buildings, 
and each accommodate about thirty-six patients and the 
staff required to workit. A house for the Medical Superin- 
tendent is placed at a convenient distance from the ad- 
ministrative centre. The Cumberland County Council 
have resolved to provide accommodation, distinct from 
the workhouse or asylum for their imbeciles and epileptics, 
and the Lancashire Asylums Board are about to provide 
a colony for the insane epileptics in Lancashire, thus 
carrying out the suggestion made by Mr. Ley thirty years 
ago. 
m for With regard to sane epileptics, the first home that was 
nber established for them in England was the one at Maghull, 
«near Liverpool, in 1888, by Dr. Alexander and other 
es ac- gentlemen, and contains 150 patients. The house itself 
lated. js an old manor house, but since it has been purchased 
three other homes for male and female epileptics have been 
erected on the estate, so that the patients are well sub- 
divided and classified. The male patients are employed 
in gardening and the female in household pursuits. In 
1893 the Meath Home of Comfort was founded by Lady 
Meath at Godalming, Surrey, and contains fifty epileptic 
women and girls from the ages of two to thirty-five years. 
The cases are admitted from all parts of England, and 
must be able to engage in some occupation, such as needle- 
work, beadwork, basket making, or laundry work. In 
1894 the first colony in England for sane epileptics was 
opened at Chalfont, in Buckinghamshire, by the National 
Society for the Employment of Epileptics. The homes 
have been gradually built on an estate of 135 acres by 
ladies and gentlemen who are interested in the work. 
During the last two years some more acres have been 
bought, as it was found that the 135 acres were not suffi- 
cient. There are nine of these homes, four for men, two 
for women, a convalescent home, a home for colonists who 
require special care and treatment, and the home for 
Hampshire epileptics. The convalescent home and the 
special home as well as the Hampshire home are all oc- 
cupied at present by colonists in good health, in order to 
lessen a little the number of those who are waiting for 
admission. The number of the colonists is at present 
198. There is also a small home, called St. Luke’s Home 
for Epileptic Churchwomen, which was established in 
1895. The home, provides accommodation for ten female 
epileptics who require nursing. Another colony for sane 
epileptics has been recently opened. It has been built 
by the Lewis trusteos on an estate of 460 acres at Chelford, 


Altogether, then, only 658 sane epileptics are provided 
for, viz., Maghull, 150; Meath Home, 50; Chalfont, 198 ; 
St. Luke’s Home 10; David Lewis Colony, 250 = 658. 

If it be remembered that there are about 30,000 epilep- 
tics in England and Wales, and that many of these must 
be sane epileptics, it is quite evident that many more 


built by the county councils in large towns, and where 
the numbers in the counties are small, three or four, or 
more, counties might combine to build and maintain the 
colony, or the county might erect a home for their 
epileptics at Chalfont in the same way that the county of 
Hampshire has done. 


Three classes of epileptic children have to be provided Pyovision 
for:—(1) the epileptic idiot or imbecile child; (2) the made for 


feeble-minded epileptic child ; and (3) the mentally sound 
epileptic child. 

The first class is cared for in county and borough asy- 
lums, private asylums, workhouses, institutions for idiots 
and in Darenth Asylum, a well-known establishment of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board. A few of the second 
class in London attend the special classes provided by the 
London School Board for feeble-minded children, unless 
the epilepsy is too severe, but for the third class scarcely 
any accommodation has been prepared. 

The number of epileptic children is estimated at one per 
thousand, and it is said that of these one-sixth require 
special provision on account of the severity of the epilepsy. 
This estimate of one per thousand acquires support frem 
the fact that in the ‘‘ Report of the Scientific Study of the 
Mental and Physical Conditions of Childhood,” published 
in 1895, out of 100,000 children seen by Dr. Warner and 
others 110 were epileptics and children with history of 
fits during school life. 

As regards the number of pauper cases at present in 
the county and borough asylums and provincial licensed 
houses in England and Wales, I am unable, owing to want 
of time for collecting these cases, to state them, but Dr. 
Needham, Commissioner in Lunacy, has kindly provided 
me with Appendix N. to the forty-ninth Report of the 
Commissioner in Lunacy, in which, among other details, 
is given the number of pauper epileptic children under 
sixteen years of age who were also idiotic or imbecile in 
county and borough asylums and one licensed house (as 
private asylums are considered by the Commissioners) on 
the Ist of September, 1894. From this report I find that 
there were in fifty-four county asylums 250, in fourteen 
borough asylums 30, and in one licensed house one case, 
making a total of 281 epileptic children who were in addi- 
tion idiots or imbeciles. As 166 of these were of faulty 
habits the probability is that only 115 of the 281 were 
capable of instruction. 

Dr. Needham also kindly sent me a copy of a return by 
the Local Government Board, dated February 12th, 1895, 
showing the number, on the Ist day of September, 1894, 
of imbecile and epileptic children under sixteen years of 
age in each workhouse, separate infirmary, school, or 
other similar establishment belonging to the Guardians 
of Unions in England and Wales (excluding the metro- 
polis), distinguishing the number of such children who 
were of faulty habits, and the number who would, in the 
opinion of the medical officer, be likely to be improved 
by special training. The number in the schools was not 
distinguished from those in the workhouses and infirmaries, 
but a summary of the return showed that there were 55 
boys and 38 girls, total 93, who were epileptic only, and 
52 boys and 46 girls, total $8, who were both imbecile and 
epileptic. There were 229 of faul'y habits, and 178 who 
were, in the opinion of the medical officer, likely to be im- 
proyed by special training, but as the latter number in- 
cluded 294 children who were imbecile only, it is impossible 
to say how many epileptic children were improvable. 
The particulars were obtained from 175 unions. The total 
number of extra-metropolitan unions in England and 
Wales is 618, but the returns received from the remainder 
of these unions showed that there were no such children 
in the workhouses. It will be noticed that the metropolis 
was excluded in the above return, but the information 
omitted was supplied by the Local Government Board in 
1893 to Mr. G. Penn Gaskell, Secretary to the National 
Society for the Employment of Epileptics, at his request. 
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F.Beach,Esq., He informs me that the Local Government Board prepared 
M.B 


a return of the number, ages, and occupations of epileptic 
indoor paupers in the London district. There were in all 
626 epileptics, but only twenty-two were under the age of 
sixteen. .The return did not include the pauper schools, 
but, as a matter of fact, there are not many epileptic 
children in these schools. This is known to be the fact, 
because of 9,831 children who were inmates of pauper 
schools Dr. Warner was only able to find five who were 
epileptic. The reason for the small proportion of epileptic 
children compared with adults in the Poor Law institu- 
tions of the metropolis obviously is, Mr. Gaskell thinks, 
that the epileptic child is usually supported by his parents 
out of the workhouse, whereas when he grows up and be- 
comes-dependent upon himself he fails to keep his employ- 
ment, and is obliged to resort to the Poor Law. There is 
also another reason for the small number of children, and 
that is, that children are not admitted to these schools 
unless the medical officer is of opinion that they are free 
from disease and able to take part at once in the ordinary 
discipline and occupation of the school, and so epileptic 
children would usually be excluded. It should be men- 
tioned that the twenty-two children were sane, or at 
least had not been certified as being of unsound mind. 

With regard to the institutions for idiots, I have been 
informed that there are seventy-eight epileptic children in 
the Earlswood, Lancaster, and Colchester establishments, 
thirty of them residing in Earlswood, thirty-four in Lan- 
caster, and fourteen in the Colchester Asylum. The in- 
stitution at Starcross, near Exeter, does not admit 
epileptics. Many of the epileptic children in these in- 
stitutions will be above the pauper class, but at Darenth 
Asylum, which is supported by the rates, all are pauper 
eases. At Darenth there are 136 males and ninety-six 
females, total 232 epileptics. Altogether, then, it appears 
that these establishments provide accommodation for 310 
epileptic children, who are also idiotic or imbecile. 

With regard to feeble-minded epileptic children, the 
clerk to the London School Board informs me that only 
thirty-three attend the special classes for mentally de- 
fective children established by the Board. He says: 
“The School Board for London, although they have the 
power to establish schools for epileptic children, have not, 
so far, availed themselves of the Act. They do not agree 
with the limitation imposed in the Act as to the size of the 
schools to be provided.” This limitation will be referred 
to towards the end of the paper. There are, in addition 
no less than 217 epileptic children who do not attend 
school, and the reasons for this, Mrs. Burgwin, superin- 
tendent of the special classes under the London School 
Board, thinks, is that they are mostly cases of severe 
epilepsy, unfit for a day school, either ordinary or special. 

As regards the number of sane epileptic children for 
whom provision should be made it is difficult to give 
an estimate. The number of children attending elemen- 
tary schools in England and Wales, according to the 
last published Report of the Board of Education for the 
year ended on August 31st, 1900, was 5,705,675, and. 
if one in every thousand is considered epileptic the number 
will be about 5,700. The great majority of these will 
be sane, although no doubt a few attend the special 
schools for feeble-minded children, which have been 
opened not only in London, but at Birmingham, Bolton, 
Bradford, Brighton, Bristol, Burnley, Bury, Leicester 
Nottingham, and Plymouth, and the classes which have 
been arranged where instruction can be given at Liverpool 
and Manchester, and many other towns. The London 
School Board some time ago inquired into the number 
of these children under their jurisdiction, and Dr. Shuttle- 
worth found that out of 350 epileptic children only 17 
per cent., or sixty children, were fit to undergo the ordinary 
school curriculum. Since then the number has increased, 
and last March, Mrs. Burgwin tells me, eighty-five attended 
the ordinary elementary schools. No doubt a large 
number attend no school at all. The Charity Organisa- 
tion Society made an inquiry into the subject some 
years ago, and found that, of 372 cases in which children 
were exempted from attendance at the public elementary 
schools in 1891, sixty-one were epileptic, and probably 
also among the exempted cripples, 806 in number, a 
proportion were also epileptic. At the National Hospital 
for Epileptics, Queen’s Square, where, by the permission 
of the authorities, cases were noted by Colonel Montefiore 
on behalf of the Charity Organisation Society, it was 
found that of forty-two children from three to fifteen 


years of age only four were attending school regularly.* 
Dr. Ferrier saw inthe same hospital 1,000 epileptic chi dzen 
during three years, and, coming to more recent times, 
I find that my colleagues and myself have seen 100 
children at the West End Hospital, which is a small 
hospital, during the past year. It seems, therefore, 
that there are a large number of sane epileptic children, 
but what that number is it is impossible to ascertain. 

For mentally sound epileptic children above the pauper 
class very slight provision has been made. The Maghull 
and Meath Homes for Epileptics accommodate between 
them forty-two children, sixteen living in the Maghullt 
Home and twenty-six (all girls) in the Meath Home. 
The Chalfont Colony for Epileptics has twenty-four 
boys below sixteen years of age, and would have had 
girls, and little boys and girls, but for difficulties put 
in its way by the Education Department, to which allusion 
will be made later on. Though the epileptic children 
in asylums apd workhouses may be cared for, no attempt 
is made, as far as I can gather, to instruct them or to 
teach them various trades. Education of this character is 
only given to the epileptics in the voluntary institutions 
for idiots and imbeciles before referred to and at the 
asylum at Darenth. In these institutions they not only 
have school instruction, but the boys are taught tailoring, 
shoemaking, upholstering, carpentering, brushmaking, 
matmaking, basket-making, wood-carving, printing, and 
work on the land attached to the institution, while the 
girls are instructed in laundry-work and perform various 
household duties. The work turned out by the patients 
in these institutions is so good that it is a pity that the 
more intelligent epileptic children in the asylums and 
workhouses are not so instructed and employed. The 
sane children in the Maghull and Meath Homes and — 
at the Chalfont Colony are employed, and schoolinstruction — 
is given in the Maghull Home. 

From a time-table which the Clerk to the London 
School Board has been kind enough to send me I find — 
that the feeble-minded children, and therefore the feeble- 
minded epileptic children who attend the special classes, — 
go to school from 9.30 in the morning until 12.0 noon, 


and in the afternoon from 2 to 4 o’clock. They only 


attend five days per week, Saturday being a whole holiday. 
The senior and junior boys and girls have the same 
number of hours of reading, writing, arithmetic, object __ 
lessons, singing, recitation, prayer and Scripture lessons, 
and, drill, per week, two hours and a half being allowed 
for recreation, but in manual work the number of hours 
differs. Thus, the senior boys are employed nine hours 


and the senior girls nine hours and a half per week in 


laundry-work, cooking, clay modelling, basket-weaving 
drawing and brush-work, the boys also doing woodwork 
and the girls needlework, while the junior boys and girls 
are only employed seven hours per week. During this — 
time they are instructed in mat-plaiting, kindergarten, — 
sewing, drawing and colouring, clay modelling, paper 
folding, and drawing. Two hours are devoted by the 
girls to needlework, the corresponding period of time 
being utilised by the boys in learning macramé, and 
bead threading. This time table is evidently the result 
of a Minute of the Committee of Council on Education, 
dated February 26th, 1900, which prescribed the conditions 
to be fulfilled by certified schools for defective and epileptic _ 
children. According to this Minute, the time-table 
provided for instruction in the elements of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, singing and recitation, object 
lessons, drawing, needlework for girls, physical exercises _ 
and manual instruction. Not less than six hours of 
manual instruction must be given weekly to each child. 
The Minute names the different forms of manual instruc- 
tion which are to be taught, and includes the subjects 
already mentioned, and in addition, worsted-work, — 
tailoring, shoemaking, gardening, and farming work, 
and practicalhousewifery. Since this paper was published — 
fresh regulations have been issued by the Board of Educa- 
tion, dated July 11th, 1904, and the teachers work under 
these new regulations. q 

Ashort description of the Asiles de Laforce may perhaps — 
prove interesting to the members of the Commission. John 
Bost was a minister at Laforce, and, sympathising with 
the friendless girls he found there, he opened his first 
ee it es es 

* The figures of this paragraph were obtained from a book 
entitled, “The Epileptic and Crippled,’ published by Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., London. 
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Home for them and called it “‘ La Famille Evangélique.”’ 
Since then six other Homes have been opened, of which 


three are specially interesting to us—viz., Eben-Hézer, 


Béthel, and La Miséricorde. The first accommodates 
young girl epileptics, the second boy epileptics, and the 
third epileptics who are idiots and infirm. The asiles 


_ or Homes are not large, and according to a report which 


{ have by me, I find that Eben-Hézer provides room 
for 43, Béthel for 30, and La Miséricorde for 30 epileptic 
children. They receive instruction, and are taught 
various trades. The Homes are built on the family 
system, not as an institution, but as a family of Homes. 
Apparently this was the first institution in which epileptic 
children were placed, as the first Home was founded in 
1848. 

With regard to the Bielefeld Colony, I need not say 
much, as Dr. Wildermuth will no doubt describe it. It 
consists of a number of houses, scattered over an estate 
consisting of 1,350 acres, and there are schools and a 
museum of art, ethnography, and natural history. Béthel 
is the largest house of the colony, and, when visited in 
1892, contained a population of 308 persons, of whom 
80 were epileptic children. In June, 1891, according 
to the report which was issued, there were in the colony 
159 children, of whom 86 were mentally sane, and 73 
were weak*minded. As a matter of fact, the Béthel 
house is a sanitorium; an institution for the education 
and instruction of epileptic children; an institution 
for the employment of epileptics; and an asylum for 
imbecile epileptics. All the colonists have to do some 
work. 

The Maghull Home for Epileptics, near Liverpool, 
was opened in 1888 by Dr. Alexander, with the assistance 
of some other gentlemen, and contains 150 patients, 
of whom sixteen, as before mentioned, are children. 
The home itself is an old manor-house, and admits of good 
classification of the cases; and as there is close by an 
estate of twenty-eight acres, of which three are attached 
to the home, there is room for the erection of more houses 
as they are required. Three houses have already been 
built for male and female epileptics, and as more houses 
are built they will be still better sub-divided and classified. 
The male patients are chiefly employed in gardening, 


“and the female in household pursuits. 
' The Meath Home of Comfort was founded by Lady 
‘Meath in 1893 at Godalming, Surrey, and _ contains 


epileptic women and girls from the ages of two to thirty- 
five from all parts of the kingdom. The inmates must 
be able to engage in some occupation, such as needlework, 
beadwork, basket-making or laundry-work. About fifty 
female epileptics reside there, of whom twenty-six are 
children below sixteen years of age. 

The Chalfont Colony for Epileptics is the first colony 
of the kind in England, and was opened in 1894. The 
Homes have been gradually built by donors who are 
interested in the work of the National Society for the 
Employment of Epileptics. There are eight of them— 
four for men, two for women, a convalescent Home which 
has not yet been furnished, and a Home for colonists who 
require special care and treatment. There are now 136 
colonists in residence, and a Home for Hampshire epileptics 
is about to be built to accommodate twenty-four colonists, 
so that the population will soon amount to 180. The 
male colonists are employed in carpentering, basket- 
making, in the smith’s shop, or on the farm and orchard, 
and the women in the laundry or in needlework or 
domestic work. Twenty-four boys, aged fourteen, are 
in residence there. 

Three years ago an Act called the Elementary Education 
(Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, was passed, 
and by it power is given to a school authority to ascertain 
what children in their district are epileptic and unfit, 
by reason of severe epilepsy, to attend the ordinary public 
elementary schools. It also gives power to a school 
authority, when they have ascertained that there are 
epileptic children in their district, to establish schools 
certified by the Education Department, for epileptic 
children, or to “‘ contribute, on such terms and to such 
extent as may be approved by the Education Department, 
towards the enlargement or alteration, and towards 
the maintenance of certified schools.” This is a very 
good provision, for it will be seen, by what has already 
been mentioned, that very little has yet been done to 
provide for sane epileptic children. Among the 350 
epileptic children before mentioned under the London 
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School Board, 40 per cent., or 140 children, were fit to 7 Beach, Esq., 


be sent to epileptic institutions, and no doubt much the 
same proportion would be found under the jurisdiction 
of school authorities in the provinces. Unfortunately 
there is a clause in this Act* which limits the number 
in each house or Home to fifteen, and limits each establish- 
ment to sixty children in four Homes. If it had not 
been for this clause children would have been at the 
present time educated and trained at the Chalfont Colony, 
where two villas had been built for children, one for boys 
and one for girls. Each villa was built for the accomnio- 
dation of twenty-four children, but the Education Depart- 
ment will only allow fifteen to be placed in them. The 
National Society for the Employment of Epileptics and 
the London School Board have petitioned the Education 
Department to alter this clause and allow Homes to contain 
twenty-four, but up to a recent period difficulties have 
been put in the way, and the society has been obliged 
to utilise the villas for adult epileptics. Quite lately, 
however, the executive committee of the Chalfont Colony 
have been informed that if a larger number of Homes 
were built in one colony, but divided into groups of four 
Homes each, the Board of Education would be prepared 
to treat each group as a separate establishment, and 
to certify the Homes accordingly. The executive com- 
mittee will no doubt take this matter into consideration. 

Experience has shown that young epileptic cases are 
those in which the best results are gained by the colony 
system of treatment. At the Zirich Institution for 
Epileptics the result of the training is most marked. 
The authorities there report that the children “learn 
to muster up and exercise their distracted faculties, 
to master themselves, to be punctual and obedient, and 
above all things—a matter in which an epileptic is often 
wanting—to find pleasure in regular activity, and to 
regain the confidence which he has often lost in his own 
power of performance.” The fits are fewer, and instances 
are given which prove that under proper training and a 
sufficient staff of teachers great progress is made mentally 
and physically. The experience at Chalfont confirms 
this statement. Although the committee have hitherto 
been prevented from taking young children, they were 
so convinced of the value of employment at as young 
an age as possible that they have admitted twenty-four 
boys of fourteen years of age. In these the improvement 
has been very satisfactory ; they look healthy and cheerful 
and are happy and contented. During the winter evenings 
they receive instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
drawing, and history, and during the day they are, both 
in winter and summer, employed on the farm or in other 
duties. 

When it is remembered that there are about 40,000 
epileptics in the United Kingdom, and that many of 
these are epileptic children, it will be evident that many 
more colonies should be provided for these afflicted 
children. Large towns should build colonies for them, 
and in places where the numbers are small the counties 
should combine and erect buildings for them. For the 
class above paupers voluntary effort is much required. 

The operative treatment of epilepsy by craniectomy 
and examination of the meninges and the brain has 
not, in my experience, been attended with good results ; 
but medical treatment and careful dieting, both in my 
private and hospital practice, have gradually lessened 
the number of fits, and in some cases have caused them 
entirely to disappear. 

I have to thank Dr. Needham, Commissioner in Lunacy ; 
the Clerk to the London School Board; Mr. G. Penn 
Gaskell, Secretary to the National Society for the Em- 
ployment of Epileptics; Mrs. Burgwir, Superintendent 
of the special classes of the London School Board ; Mrs. 
Dickinson Berry, Assistant Medical Officer to the London 
School Board ; Dr. Alexander ; the Lady Superintendent 
of the Meath Home of Comfort for Epileptics; Drs. 
Caldecott and Douglas and Messrs. Turner and Locke, 
Superintendents of the voluntary institutions for idiots 
and imbeciles; Dr. Taylor, Superintendent of Darenth 
Asylum; and Dr. Simson, Medical Registrar of the 
West End Hospital, for the information they have so 
kindly given me, and without which it would have been 
impossible for me to write this paper. 





* This clause has been repealed. 

+ The preceding five pages are taken from a pamphlet 
of mine on “The Care and Treatment of Epileptic 
Children,’ published in 1902. 
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M.B., 
F.R.C.P. 





2 June 1905. 
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As regards epileptic children belonging to the elementary 
school class very little has ‘been done. The only school 
recognised by the Board of Education is a Roman Catholic 
boarding school, which accommodates: fifty-six boarders 
at Much Hadham, in Hertfordshire. The children must 
be not under seven and not over sixteen years of age. 
Although intended primarily for Roman Catholic epileptic 
children, others are admissible, so long as no differential 
treatment is insisted on. Two other schools conducted 
by the Guild of Social Service have been approved, 
but are not yet certified, one at Lingfield in Surrey, which 
has a hundred children, and one at Starnthwaite, West- 
morland, which accomodates twenty-four. Only 180 
children, including Lingfield, are recognised by the 
Board of Education. If we add to these the sixteen 
at Maghull, twenty-six at the Meath Home, and fifty at 
the David Lewis Colony, we have only a total of 272 for 
whom accommodation has been made. The number of 
children attending elementary schools in England and 
Wales, according to the report of the Board of Education, 
published in August, 1900, was 5,705,675. No doubt 
since then the number has been increased, but taking 
that as the present number, as one in every 1,000 is 
considered to be epileptic, 5,700 require to be provided 
for. Instead of this only 272 are accommodated. So 
far, the London County Council has made no special 
provision for their epileptic children. A few attend the 
ordinary elementary schools. Mrs. Burgwin informed 
me in 1902 that eighty-five epileptic children attended 
these schools, but they frightened the other children 
and special provision should be made. 

The only way in which this can be done is to’ make 
the Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act, 1899, which is only a permissive Bill, 
a compulsory one. 

Morally defective children are a very difficult class to 
manage, for they are often intellectually sharp and 
clever, but morally they are thieves, liars, cruel, full 
of cunning, and sometimes criminal in their tendencies. 
If remonstrated with, they will promise to behave better, 
but their promises are soon forgotten and a slight cause 
produces a fresh outbreak. In some cases they possess 
good manual skill and use it for bad purposes. Dr. Morel, 
of Belgium, found a number of this class of patients 
in the prisons there, and he recommended that they 
should be put in special institutions. My own opinion 
is that they thould be put into colonies or boarding 
schools, and taught different trades, or be employed on the 
farm or garden, if there be one attached to the institution. 
If they be not kept apart from the general community 
they will be ‘sure to commit some act which will bring 
them into trouble, and the probability will be that they 
will be sent to prison which is not the proper place for 
them. If they are kept in a colony or boarding school, 
they will be kept out of mischief, and will lead useful 
lives. That this opinion is not a mere theory is proved 
by the fact that the Special Schools Sub-Committee of 
the late London School Board were about to build a 
boarding school for children of this class under their care, 
when the work was stopped on account of the Education 
Department of the London County Council taking over 
the education of the London children. 

In 1896, the Board of Education appointed a Depart- 
mental Committee to inquire into the number and condi- 
tion of defective and epileptic children, and after examin- 
ing a large number of witnesses the Committee issued a 
report and recommended that certain arrangements 
should be made for providing for them and teaching 
them. Many of these recommendations have been 
embodied in an Act of Parliament, called the Elementary 
Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, which 
was passed through both Houses of Parliament and received 
the Royal assent in 1899. By this Act school authorities 
may make arrangements for ascertaining the number 
of children in their district who “ not being imbecile, and 


not being merely dull or backward, are defective, that ” 


is to say, what children by reason of mental or physical 
defect are incapable of receiving proper benefit from the 
instruction in the ordinary public elementary schools, but 
are not incapable by reason of such defect of receiving 
benefit from instruction in such special classes or schools as 
are in this Act mentioned,” and the number of children 
who * are epileptic children, that is to say, what children, 
not being idiots or imbeciles, are unfit by reason of severe 
epilepsy to attend the ordinary public elementary 


" 


“MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


schools.”” A medical examination and certificate to this 
effect is required in the case of every child. 


It will be noticed that tree classes of children, namely, 
the mentally defective, physically defective, and epileptic 
children can be and are now. provided for. It will also 
be noticed that idiots and imbeciles are expressly ex- 
cluded from the benefits of this Act. They are otherwise 
dealt with, as has been shown previously.. The provisions 
made for epileptic children have also been described, so 
that it is only necessary to show the arrangements 
made for mentally and physically defective children. 


Taking first the mentally defective, the feeble-minded, 
children, the school authority may make provision for 
the education of these children in three ways: (1) by 
establishing special classes in public elementary schools ; 
(2) by boarding out such children near to a special class 
or school; and (3) by establishing schools for them. 
Whichever method is adopted, the assent of the Board 


-of Education must be obtained and. special. classes and 


schools must be certified by the Educational Department 
before they can be used. Boarding schools.can also, be built, 
if required.. The children must remain at school until 
they are sixteen years of age, and must be examined from 
time to time to ascertain whether they have attained 
sufficient mental progress to, enable them -o return to 
the public elementary schools... The school authority may 
provide guides .or conveyances for: those children who 
could not otherwise attend school. The Board of. Educa- 
tion last year issued regulations providing for grants 
of money on account of the education of defective children, 
and prescribed conditions to be fulfilled by certified schools — 
and classes. Records are to be kept of the child’s capacity 
and progress; great importance is attached to manual 
training ; the teachers must possess high-class certificates 
of their abilities to teach defective children; and the 
number of children attending each class must not exceed 


twenty. 7 


Altogether there are at the present time 149 special 
schools ‘which have 
Elementary Education Act, 1899, before referred to, of 


which five are boarding schools. Of these 149,13 areday _ 


schools for the mentally defective, thirteen’ for the 


physically defective, four are boarding schools for ~ 


mentally defective, and one is a hoarding school for epileptic 
children. _Accommodation has been provided. for’7,466 
children, but of these 4,362 are under the direction of 
the Education Committee of the London County Council, 
while the counties and urban districts outside London 
only provide for 3,098, so that London has carried out — 
the directions of the 1899 Act much more — perfectly 
than the provincial districts. Of these 7,460, 617 are 
physically defective children, but in this case again 
more physically defective children are provided for by 
the London authorities than by tne county authorities 


and urban districts outside Iondon, the former having 


360, and the latter 267 under their care. In London 


lately some schools have been opened for older mentally 
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defective boys, where trades of different kinds are being 
taught. I am informed by those qualified to judge 
that these schools for older boys have proved very success- 
ful, as indeed have all the schools for younger mentally 


defective boys and girls in London and the provinces, 


In one of Mrs. Burgwin’s reports she says that they 
supply a long felt want “and one of the most encouraging 
aids in the work is the growing confidence of the parents.” 
The Board of Education has drawn up regulations for 
the boarding out of defective children under boarding- 
out committees, but only four of these have been formed, 
one in Westhoughton, one in Birmingham, one in Leeds, — 
and one in Cardiff. The boarding out of these children 
is not altogether a satisfactory state of things, and board- — 


ing schools are more likely to give more satisfactory 


training. Parents must send their children to special 
day classes where the Act is in operation. The Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, who are 1esponsible for the 
education of pauper children in London, have taken 
advantage of one of the provisions of the Education Act, 
1899, which allows mentally defective children to be 
boarded out in a house conveniently near to a certified 
class or school, and have established four homes in different 
parts of London in which the feeble-minded children 
live and attend the special schools or classes in their neigh- 
bourhood. ‘These children can attend school until they 
are twenty-one years of age. 


bsen established under the — 
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As regards physically defective children, the Act 
makes the same provision for them as it does for mentally 
defective children. Instead of a guide, however, an 
ambulance is required to take them to and from school, 
and some school authorities provide a nurse to attend 
to the. children and dress any wounds or sores they may 
possess. They are taught the same subjects as mentally 
defective children, and as a rule make much more progress, 
as their brains are in a stronger condition. In fact, 
in London, during the time of the late London Schocl 
Board, scholarships were given to six cripple girls after 
the age of sixteen. 

Notwithstanding what has been done, it is calculated 
that only one-fourth of England and Wales is provided 
with these classes or schools. In order to extend the 
provisions of the Elementary Education (Defective and 
Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, it is necessary that it 
should be made compulsory on all school authorities. 
Seme conferences which have lately been held, notably 

hools {Be combined conference of the National Special Schools 
eq Union and the National Association for Promoting the 
hing Welfare of the Feeble-minded, have sent up resolutions 
y to the Education Department of the Government that 
e and in the opinion of these conferences the present permissive 
ly Act should be made compulsory. This action shows 
e a that in the opinion of those who are perfectly acquainted 
* with the working of this Act, and are able to judge of the 
: way in which it works, its provisions should be extended 
1. to the large number of feeble-minded and physically 
defective children who have no opportunity of being 
educated and trained. The machinery is all ready, 
and all that is necessary is to put it into action. The 
children in the special schools should remain there until 
they are twenty-one years of age, in the same way that 
the pauper children under the care of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board co. 
tobe Agtave question which arises is as to what is to be done 
h the with the feeble-minded children who have to leave the 
inded special schools at sixteen years of age. It seems ad- 
who visable that all should be placed under permanent care 
e and treatment. It is, however, useless to ask for what, 
Pier in the present state of public opinion, will never be granted. 
‘of  Lhose of us who have studied the subject are of opinion 
that those who are able to earn their own living should 
be allowed to remain at home and go out to work under 
proper supervision, and the remainder should be placed 
in a colony where they can go on with their trades, if 
they have learned any, or can be taught them if they 
have not learned them, or be employed on the farm or 
in the garden. The girls or young women would ke em- 
ployed in fancy work, domestic work, the laundry, and 
the sewing rooms, and should be placed either in a separate 
colony from the male patients, or if in the same colony 
at some distance from the male patients. 

That this plan is likely to be successful is, I think, 
proved by the fact that the National Society for Pro- 
lby moting the Welfare of the Feeble-minded, which was 
ional founded in 1896 and is urder the presidency of Lady 
“ion ~=Brederick Bruce and the chairmanship of Mr. Dickinsor , 
tag a member of the Royal Commission, has at present four 
eeble. Homes in which feeble-minded patients are trained. 
and One, called Alexander House, is at Hammersmith and 
r trains nineteen girls of from fourteen to twenty years of 
do. age; the second is at Upshire Bury, in Essex, and acccm- 

modates twenty boys and youths from sixteen years of 
age upwards; the third is known as the Coningham 
Road Home, Shepherd’s Bush, and cares for and shelters 
feeble-minded girls and their infants on their discharge 
from workhouse infirmaries; and the fourth is the Ox- 
ford Home for feeble-minded girls over fifteen years of 
age. The girls or young women in these Hor es do house- 
work, needlework, and laundry work, and the boys and 
youths work on the farm and garden, or in the shce shop, 
or look after the poultry. The girls and women in 
Alexander House, which has been at work for the longest 
time has sent out a few women who have been placed 
in situations under careful supervision, and the boys and 
youths at Upshire Bury, the only Homé for boys and 
young adults in England, go out to work on the neigh- 
bouring farms, lodging being found for them close to 
their work. The master of the house looks after them ; 
they come up to the Home on their holidays and bring their 
money with them. There is no power of detention, but 
the cases at present do not require it. In addition to 
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these Homes twelve others had been opened before the F.Beach,Esq,, 


National Association for Promoting the Welfare of the 
Feeble-minded had been founded in order to train feeble- 
minded girls and women, and their work has been very 
successful. All these institutions, including the four 
belonging to the National Association for Promoting the 
Welfare of the Feeble-minded, have been either certified 
or approved by the Local Government Board, and are 
visited by its inspectors. All these Homes, too, have 
been very successful, and in those which have been opened 
for some years a considerable amount of income is derived 
from payment of the work of the inmates. At the Homes 
of Industry, established near Birmingham by Miss Stacey 
in 1892 for feeble-minded girls, as much as 2s. 6d. per head 
per week is, on the average, made by the labour of tlhe 
forty-two inmates in aid of maintenance, the weekly rate 
for which is 8s. 6d. 


M.B., 


2 June 1905, 


There is no doubt that in the interests of society a Permanent 


permanent Home apart from the ordinary population is Homes for the 
feeble-minded 


in the majority of feeble-minded cases much to be Cce- 
sired. Mental feebleness is to a great extent hereditary, 
and can therfore be transmitted to another generaticn. 
Miss Maud Lawrence, in the closing paragraph of the 
Annual Report of the Special Schools Sub-committee of 
the London School Board for the year ended March 20th, 
1903,recommends that permanent care at twenty-one years 
of age should be provided for such cases as constitute 
a danger either to themselves, or society at large, or 
posterity. She recommends also’ that children who «re 
not paupers should be allowed to attend school up to 
twenty-one years of age. In the North of England a 
movement has been set on foot by the “ Lancashire and 
Cheshire Society for the Permanent Care of the Feeble- 
minded,”’ which is much to be commended. Miss Dendy, 
who is the founder of the society, has established two 
Homes at Sandlebridge, near Manchester, in which thirty- 
seven children are accommodated for life. 

After-care societies have been formed in London, Bir- 
mingham, and several large towns to look after the feeble- 
minded children either while attending school or after 
they have left it. It is certainly very important that tke 
training and discipline given during the time the feeble- 
minded children attend school should not be lost through 
want of after care. 


6938. (Mr. Byrne.) May we take it that you are 
speaking in a representative capacity, like the others 
from the College of Physicians ?—Yes. 


6939. You have heard the evidence given by Dr. 
Mercier and Dr. Ferrier, and in substance you agree with all 
that they have said ?—Yes. 


6940. I want to ask about one point which was put 
to them; that is, with regard to the persons of whem 
a considerable number exist—men and women alike— 
who are perpetually sent to prison for small offences, 
mostly when in prison are found to be insane, certified 
and sent to asylums, promptly recover there, and ¢s 
their term of imprisonment is generally short are dis- 
missed as recovered from the asylum. Onadayonwh'ch 
you were not here, a list of the convictions and admissi: ns 
to an asylum of a certain woman was given, which showed 
that ten or twelve times in a few years she was in and 
out of prison. The Lunacy Commissioner who was 
giving evidence said he had no doubt, and we were all 
prepared to take that, that the superintendent of the 
asylum was acting rightly and properly at the time. 
That is an unfortunate position, is it nos? The woman, 
as Dr. Mercier said this morning, was apparently sane 
when in the asylum under good organisation and manage- 
ment, but the doctor knew perfectly well when she got 
out into the world her mind would give way again. What 
practical suggestion can you make to us for dealing with 
such cases ?—The difficulty about keeping any patient 
does not arise so much with the criminal class as it does 
with the ordinary class. With the ordinary class, if a 
patient is kept after he is sane, a superintendent would 
run a risk of an action being brought against him. That 
would not apply of course in criminal cases. 1 should 
fancy the way would be to give the superintendent 
authority to keep the patient under control as long as he 
thought proper.. 


6941. That would be rather an invidious task for the 
superintendent ?—It would. 
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6942. If the patient was quiet, well-behaved, indus- 
trious, and had been so for months or years, it would be 
almost impossible even for a strong superintendent to 
keep her in ?—It would, no doubt. 


6943. Can you suggest a method by which a judicial 
proceeding should be taken by which that woman should 
be either prevented from being discharged from the 
asylum or should be sent to a place where sufficient control 
could be kept over her to prevent her falling again into 
this vicious circle—freedom, prison, asylum; freedom, 
prison, asylum ?—It is difficult to do that. It would 
require considerable thought. 


6944. Would you theoretically approve some such 
procedure ?-—Theoretically, I should. 


6945. You would think it better than expecting the 
superintendents to do what is really almost impossible 
for them ?—There should be some authority. It would 
be an invidious position for the superintendent to have 
to decide that. It is much better to have some authority 
by which the superintndent would be obliged to act. 
There should be some controlling authority. 


6946. What would you think of such a scheme as this : 
Supposing the case of a woman of that description ; the 
superintendent reported to the Visiting Committee, ‘ so 
and so has been quite sane, working hard, good tem- 
pered for three months, and I must pronounce her to be 
sane, but I know as soon as she gets out she will be drunk 
the first day, mad the second, nd in prison on the third. 
I therefore ask instructions trom y u.” Would you 
think the Visiting Committee ought to have power to 
bring that person before a magistrate in order that some 
directions might be given for her detention ?—I think 
that would be a very good method. 


6947. Would it be easier and more practical if in- 
stitutions such as have been adumbrated in the evidence 
which you have heard were in existence—not asylums, 
but labour and custodial Homes or colonies ?—Yes. 


6948. You think that would be practical 7?—Yes. 


6949. Would you recommend that ?—I should 
recommend that, certainly. 


6950. Would that be one possible way in which the 
wishes of the College of Physicians with respect to feeble- 
minded persons, moral imbeciles, and habitual drunkards 
could be given effect to ?—Yes. 


6951. You have had considerable experience of 
institutions ?—Yes. 


6952. One of the subjects which we are ordered to 
report on is how economy can be secured in dealing with 
the classes who are referred to us. Do you think that 
the existing law, so far as it relates to the matters you 
have had most experience of, county asylums and in- 
stitutions of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, is suf- 
ficient in itself to secure the necessary economy in the 
provision of institutions ?—For the whole number of 
different classes ? 


6953. In the first instance I mean for the classes who 
are now dealt with ?—The idiots and imbeciles are at 
present dealt with in charitable asylums, which I mention 
in this memorandum, and under the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board which I superintended at Darenth ; and in 
private asylums. They are sent there by means of the 
Idiots Act. Before the Idiots Act was passed every 
child sent to these institutions had to be certified as a 
lunatic. In many cases that prevented the child being 
admitted into any asylum. The mother said, ‘My 
child is not a lunatic, I will not have her sent to this 
institution.” That was felt very strongly by people 
in charge of the institutions. A great many of the com- 
mittees felt it so strongly that the Idiots Act was passed 
in order to prevent that. When the Idiots Act was 
passed in 1886 the certifying of the patient as a lunatic 
was abolished and another state of affairs was set up. I 
have the Act here. Any doctor can certify a child as an 
idiot or animbecile and he can be sent to an institution. 


_ 6954. May I pursue my question about the institu- 
tions of the Metropolitan Asylums Board? They are 
not certified under the Idiots/Act, they are certified 


under the Lunacy Acts ?—Yes. 


6955. Although you have only idiots and imbeciles 
you have some imbeciles of a trainable class, who can in 
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certain circumstances do a great deal towards earning ~ 


their living ?—Yes. 

6956. Till the experiment of Rochester House had 
been tried, not much had been done in the way of attemp- 
ting to get them to earn their own living ?—Since I left 
the asylum a good deal has been done towards extending 
the number of trades which are taught. 


6957. You believe that is a possible or useful thing 
for the inmates ?—I do, certainly. 


6958. Andifa class ofastill higher grade of imbecility, 
a grade more nearly approaching the normal, were put 
into custody, would you think it essential that the greatest 
efforts should be made to give facilities to them to earn 
their living ?—I think so, not only on that account, but 
the more patients of this kind are employed the happier 
their lives are and they are more amenable to treatment. 
In many of the charitable asylums the number of trades 
is considerable ; seven or eight different kinds ot trade 
are taught to these children during the time they are 
under care. 

6959. If you had the higher-grade imbecile, such as 
some at Darenth and some at Rochester House including 


also those whom it is considered by many that this 


Commission should recommend dealing with, would you 
expect under proper management profit could be derived 
from their labour ?—A certain amount of profit no doubt 
would be made, but a very small amount. 


6960. Do you think they might meet half the cost of 
their maintenance ?—I doubt whether you could do that. 
I am judging from Miss Stacey’s. She has an institution 
of this kind for feeble-minded girls who have been under 
treatment some time. They are only able to earn 2s. 6d. 
a week. 

6961. Per head ?—Yes. 


6962. As regards mere maintenance that is a substantial 
sum. Some reformatory industrial schools exist at a — 


maintenance charge of 3s. 6d., so if the girls can make a 
profit of 2s., 6d.,so faras mere maintenance is concerned, 
‘they are not very far from doing well—it is more than half ? 
— Our averag» charge used to be 14s. a week. We didsend 
out a very few cases absolutely cured. They would 
probably be called feeble-minded now ; in the older days 
they were called idiots or imbeciles. 
into the adult asylum and others were able to earn the 
whole of their living when they were discharged. Inside 
the asylum the more advanced ones who were never dis- 
charged did earn a considerable amount making clothes, 
boots and shoes and working at different trades. 


6963. In the schools to which you have referred where 
they earn 2s. 6d. the cost of maintenance is raised consid- 
erably by the amount of education they receive ?—This 
school I was speaking about is affiliated with the National 
Society for the Feeble-minded. 

6964. By whom considerable efforts are made to teach 
the children ?—Yes. I should say that in Miss Stacey’s 
institution most of the inmates are young women. 

6965. Do you think efforts made to give book learning 
to defective children are well made or that they are super- 


fluous and that manual training and training in good — 


habits are all that is required 7—I think educational 
treatment might be diminished and more time given to 
manual training. 

6966. It is true, is it not, as Miss Hargraves the super- 


intendent of,Rochester House told us, that the expense of 


teaching comes in book teaching ?—Yes. 


6967. One person can keep boys and girls, or young men 
and young women, at manual occupations where it would. 
take five or six to keep them at class work ?—Yes. . 


6968. So that from the figures you hope very consider- 
able success might be expected from giving these persons 
‘work in proper establishments ?—Yes. As mentioned 
in this report, during the last few months the Education 


Committee of the London County Oouncil have opened _ 


three schools for older boys who have passed through the 
elementary defective schools and who are employed 
wholly and solely in learning different trades. They are 
ten, twelve, and thirteen years old and educational treat- 
ment is finished. 

6969. The object is to diminish the net expense of 
keeping these boys ?—Yes. 


Some of these went — 
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6970. Do you think that, with that laudable object, it 
would be advantageous that institutions such as have been 
referred to, might also include other classes of defectives, 
such as are referred to this Commission, would you see 
any objection to a large country institution containing 
in a separate part sane epileptics ?—I do not think there 
would be any danger in putting epileptics in another 
part, this is boing dcne now. ‘Tuere are a number 
of County Councils considering the question of forming 
colonies for epileptics and imbeciles, the epileptics on one 
side of the colony and imbeciles on the other. 


6971. You would approve of that, practically; and 
also as a means of economy ?—I think so, provided 
they were kept quite apart. 


6972. Not necessarily separate during their work, do 
you think ?—I think it would be better for epileptics 
to work in one part and imbeciles in another part. 
Probably the imbeciles woula not be able to do the 
same amount as epileptics would ? 


6973. The epileptics are benefited, are they not, by 
open air work ?—In the colony for epileptics, of which I 
am one of the physicians, with Dr. Ferrier, all the 
patients are employed in different occupations. The 
association is the Association for the Employment of 
Epileptics. The colonists, as we call them down there, 
are occupied the whole of the day in doing work of some 
kind or another. 


6974. Miss Hargreaves told us a considerable number 
of high-grade imbeciles—and a fortiori I suppose, defective 
persons—are useful for laundry work, cooking, washing 
and house work; do you agree with that ?—Yes. 


6975. Then an establishment which contained epileptics 
and imbeciles of this high grade might be run advan- 
tageously—from the point of view of economy, because 
one class could do the kitchen, garden and outside work, 
and the other the domestic work and the inside workshop 
work ?—Yes, but I should be inclined to keep the two 
classes separate. 


6976. Would you approve of them being in the same 
institution, or would you have a colony for epileptics 
here, with paid servants, and a colony for imbeciles there, 
with paid servants ?—If you have sufficient room I think 
it would be better to put the imbeciles one side of the 
colony and the epileptics on the other. It is a 
question of expense with Boards of Guardians. They 
are not always inclined to spend too much money. The 
ideal plan would be to have a colony for epileptics alone 
and a colony for imbeciles alone. 


6977. With paid servants looking after them ? In what 
sense would it be ideal ?—Different rules could be made 
for epileptics. They would work a longer time than 
imbeciles and do work of a much higher class, 


6978. Do you think it is possible or desirable to make 
these people work for each other to help towards their 
own maintenance, or do you think, if the State takes their 
care, it must have elaborate institutions and employ ser- 
_ vants to put them to bed and get them up and so on ? 
In our colony of epileptics the number of paid servants is 
very small. During the day time the patients are sent 
out to the farm under a bailiff ; a night attendant looks 
_ after them during the night ; there is a sister in charge of 
each home, one paid servant and anurse. It might 
be done with a smaller number than that. 


6979. That could be done with imbeciles too ?—That 
could be done with imbeciles of the higher class. I think 
the way to provide both for epileptics and imbeciles of 
the higher class is to keep them occupied as much as 
you can; their lives are happier, and the amount they 
make contributes towards their maintenance, though not 
toa very greatextent. I think it would be a wrong thing 
to put a large number of attendants in charge of a large 
number of epileptics or imbeciles. When they have been 
trained to do their work they go on mechanically work- 
ing ; they do not want much supervision. At the work- 
shop at Darenth where we had twenty boys learning 
tailoring and twenty learning boot-making they were 
in charge of one bootmaker and one tailor only. 


6980. That is true of many of the classes referred to 
us ?—I think that would be true to a much greater ex- 
tent in reference to the feeble-minded class. They would 
do more than imbeciles and idiots do. 
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™ 6981. Do you think if the feeble-minded class were 
dealt with it would be possible or desirable to make them 
assist in the domestic work, the laundry, and so on, of 
other institutions so as to diminish the number of paid 
servants ?—Yes, that is what is usually done now, at the 
present time. At Darenth they are sent to work in the 
kitchen. They are under the charge of the cook and the 
kitchen-maid. Others who work in the laundry are under 
the charge of a head laundress and one or twe maids. 
They do a considerable amount of work. If we had not 
these imbeciles to do the work we should have had to 
employ paid servants to do it for them. 


6982. Have you been to the Tooting Bec asylum ?— 
No. At Darenth we did employ the better Be of patients 
as much as we possibly could in order to lessen the cost 
of maintenance, and also to lessen the number of attend- 
ants who had to look after them. It is advisable to let 
patients do as much work as they possibly can, and to 
have as few attendants to look after them as possible 
consistently with the safety of themselves and others. 


6983. You heard what Dr. Ferrier and Dr. Mercier said 
about the desirability of compelling defective people whe 
are habitual drunkards to gointo retreats. Do youagree, 
as a general principle ?—As a general principle. There 
should be some means of sending these habitual drunkards 
to institutions where they can be looked after. Magis- 
trates have power to send persons who come before them 
fortwo years. In the higher class cases where the trouble 
exists there should be some means of putting them under 
control. 


6984. What practical steps would you recommend 
supposing it were decided it was desirable to bring about 
that. Do you think that the husband or the wife or the 
family should be enabled to go before a magistrate with 
evidence and medical certificates that such-and-such a 
person was an habitual drunkard, was unwilling to go 
into a retreat, had funds of their own, and that such 
funds could be made available for support, and ask the 
magistrate to commit them to a retreat ?—I should 
prefer the French system, the Conseil de Famille. 


6985. Do you happen to know anything of the work- 
ing of anything corresponding to that in Jersey ?—No. 

6986. Have you practical experience of the French 
system ?—No, I only know the system seems to be a good 
one. The whole family consult; a magistrate is in the 
room, and when the family decide on sending a patient 
away to an institution, the magistrate, on the evidence 
which he hears from the family, commits the patient. 


6987. Do you think that system could be combined 
with procedure to meet one other recommendation of the 
Royal College of Physicians, namely safeguarding the 
property of the habitual drunkard. Do you ‘think the 
same magistrate who ordered a man or woman to be sent 
into a retreat, and £150 out of their property to be set 
aside for maintenance, might make an order appointing 
a receiver of, or for safeguarding, the property of the in- 
ebriate ?—It depends upon the status of the magistrate 
a good deal, whether he is a judge,-or something of that 
sort. 


6988. Do you think a matter like that is of such im- 
portance that it ought to go before a judge or a Master 
in Lunacy, or that a magistrate, with judicial authority 
under the Lunacy Act, might do it—a stipendiary such 
as we have in big towns. Would you trust a metropolitan 
magistrate ?—I would rather put it under a judge. 


6989. You would rather give it to Master Fischer ?— 
Yes. 


6990. About defective people of the upper classes, the 
well-off classes. Do you agree that there is probably no 
sufficient reason to interfere with them, that while they 
are young they are under the parents’ control, and when 
they grow up they are amenable either as criminals or 
something else ?—The feeble-minded of the better classes 
are mostly sent to private institutions. I see a great 
number whose parents will not send them to institutions, 
Then they have to provide a governess in their home. In 
my experience treating children individually is not so good 
as training them collectively. Although they are feeble- 
minded they are not devoid of the spirit of emulation ; 
when they are mixed with children of their own mental 
plane they improve much quicker than when kept at home 
or looked after by a governess. - 
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6991. The report of the college says: “‘ To recapitulate, 
legislative power is deficient to obtain control over the 
persons of feeble-minded persons and moral imbeciles.” 
What practical steps would you recommend for the 
carrying out of that ?—Obtaining control of feeble- 
minded persons at the age of sixteen when they leave 
school. My idea would be that they should be sent to 
a colony where they could be looked after. 


6992. To a custodial colony in England you mean ?— 
Yes. I would not say with reference to all children ; 
the expense would be too much. 


6993. To whom would you give the power of doing 
that ?—It woyld require some authority; the County 
Council at the present time look after the education of 
the normal children and the education of the feeble- 
minded children as long as they are under the age of 
sixteen, and I am rather in favour of the County Council 
looking after them after the age of sixteen. 


| 6994. The County Council have no power over the 
persons—to obtain control over the persons is the recom- 
mendation. How would you do that?—There is no power. 


6995. No County Council has power over anyone 
except so far as they may be regarded as the lunacy 
authority?—I think there should be detention. 


6996. Could an experienced magistrate do that, or 
should that go to a judge ?—An experienced magistrate 
night do that. 


6997. Specially selected for each district ?—For that 
purpose. 


6998. A stipendiary magistrate of the district is a 
barrister of many years’ practice,selected for his knowledge 
of the world and common sense, as will as his knowledge 
of the law ?—I am afraid a stipendiary magistrate would 
not have time if there are a large number to be certified. 


6999. They could be taken in batches on certain days 
There would not be so many as that, would there ?— 
If the law is passed to allow this kind of thing there would 
be a good number when it first commenced. As time 
goes on the number would be lessened. 


7000. I am putting this question because it is a matter 
of great practical importance. Even if everyone in 
England agreed that it should be done it might break 
down on the steps required to carry it out practically. 
If a man could be brought before the judicial authority 
in the town near which his family lived, steps might be 
taken ; but if they had to employ a solicitor in. their 
neighbourhood who would employ a solicitor in London 
who would enter proceedings in Lunacy, or in the 
Chancery Division, and have to summon a lot of wit- 
nesses, it never would be done ?—That would be fatal 
altogether. 


7001. So we may take it the recommendation of the 
college that this should be done means it should be done 
in such a simple and easily worked way as will have some 
result ?—Yes. 


7002. You see no rooted objection to an experienced, 
competent magistrate doing it ?—No doubt it could be 
done in that way. 

7003. Would you recommend that it should be made 
the duty of doctors to notify cases of feeble-mindedness 
which in their opinion require detention, which came 
to their notice in their ordinary practice ?—Do you mean 
doctors ? 


7004. A doctor, or anyone else, finding out that in the 
family there was a feeble-minded girl or young person 
should be compelled to notify if as if it were scarlet fever ? 
—Under the present law every parent is obliged to send 
his child to a school for defectives. He is bound to do so 
by law. 


7005. Under certain conditions which do not exist 
in one out of 100 places in England—if there is a certain 
school within a certain distance of him, and so on. He 
hes no real obligation to do so ?—The law says if there 
is a school in the neighbourhood for defective children 
he must send the child there. 


7006. If there is not a school in his neighbourhood 
there is no obligation ?—That applies to the provinces. 
London is supplied with schools ‘for over 4,000 at the 
present time. In the rural districts I should be inclined 
to make them boarding schools. The number would 
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be very much scattered, and it would be impossible for 
one school to look after them ; butif there was a boarding 
school to which a certain numer of these children could 
be sent those children could be sent and taught in the 
same way as they would be in a large town. I quite 
see the difficulty about the children. It is no‘ ia larze 
towns, because there are a large number who car be 
educated together, but when you get into the rural dis- 
tricts where the numbers are small, the oaly way is to 
provide a boarding school and the law allows you t> 
provide a boarding school to which. children can be sent, 


7007. (Mr. Hobhouse.) You quote statistics about 
America. Do you know anything about America, or 
is it merely what you gather from books ?—I got them by 
writing to the different superintendents there ; from the 
reports that they sent me. 


7008. There is not very much difference in the percent- 
age provided for, in one country and in the other? 
—You mean in reference to America and this country ? 
America provides for about 10 per cent. ; we provide for 
about 7 per cent. 


7009. The deficiency is not so great in this country as it 
might appear at first sight ?—No. 


7010. I take it this estimate of 46,000 idiots and im- 
beciles is approximately the correct number ?—Yes, 
approximately the correct number. I think I got the 
number from the Charity Organisation Society book. 


7011. And may I take it that this number is derived 
from the returns of the Charity Organisation Society 2— 
Irather think so Lem rot quite cer‘ain. 


7012. It would be important to get your source of 
information. Can you supply it to us ?—Yes, I wiil — 
make a note of that. é 


7013. In your view it is approximately correct ?—Yes. 


7014. There is one interesting point you make on page 
378; you say your experience at. Darenth was that as the 
imbecile children were admitted into the homes the parents 
came off the rates. Is that a large experience or an 
occasional experience ?—It is rather a large experience. 


7015. It may be if that experience is large that the 
provision of homes will not tend to increase the rate so 
much as the apparent expeases?—There is a certain 
amount of expense in sending the children to the homes, 
but if you can take them off the rates and do the child 
good at the same time, it seems very desirable. 


7016. Is your experience of this point sufficiently large. 
to enable you to express a definite opinion upon that ?—~ 
There was a considerable number of cases at Darenth 
when I was there, where the parents did come off the rates. 
That is one of the things that might make the Boards of 
Guardians send their children down. They were - 
not convinced of the fact, at first. They found they 
cime off the rates, and they found it was desirable that 
the children sould be trained and at the same time the 
father should go on earning his living. oes 


7017. This expression applies just as much to the father 
as to the mother ?—More especially to the mother; in © 
many cases the mother went out as a charwoman, and 
things of that kind. She could not do that as long as she 
had the child to look after. In some cases the father did 
not make enough money to keep the family, and the 
mother had to go out and earn money to help the father 
to support the family. In many cases there were other 
children to be supported besides this particular child. 


7018. The support of this child was just the last straw 
that broke the camel’s back ?—Yes. 


7019. Has your experience been that in a Home for the — 
mentally defective such as Earlswood the parents will — 
come considerable distances to visit their children ?— 
They do at Ealswood because that takes in cases from the 
who'e of Enzland. Other asy:ums only take cases be- 
longing to special districts. i 

7020. Do you know enough about Earlswood to enable 
you to answer that question ?—No; I have been there 
sever | times, but that point has never arisen. 

7021. Have you any exporienc> of any institution 
where that point might have arisen ?—At Darenth 
the parents had to live in the neighbourhood of London. 
It depends toa great extent on the parent; ; some mothers 
do not care about the children at all, when once they are 
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put into an institution. Others, on the other hand, who 
_ are very fond of their children, will go down and visit 
them. 


7022. Would the area covered by Darenth exceed the 
area of an ordinary county ?—Darenth includes the whole 
of the Metropolitan area. 


_ 7023.’ Would that be larger than an ordinary county ; 
Tam talking about the area, not the population ?—I do not 
know what the area of the Metropolitan county is. 


7024. What I want to get at is this ; if a central institu- 
tion for the management of these defective children is 
started, it moy be urged against it, that if it provided for 
grouping of the counties, parents would not come a long 
distance to see their children. You have no experience 
outside Darenth which would enable you to give any 
opinion on that point ?—No. 

7025. At Darenth did the parents come, on the whole, 
largely ?—Yes; we had one visiting day per week. 
We had a visiting day for boys one week, girls the next. 


+7026. Distance did not deter them ?—No; those who 
lived in distant parts came just as often as those who 
lived close by. 


7027. You report on a place called Maghull, a Home 
near Liverpool, on page 381 ?—It is an estate of twenty- 
eight acres of which three are attached to the Home. I 
mean the Home itself takes up about three acres. 


7028. There are about twenty-five acres ?—Yes, 


7029. Is that area sufficient to provide work for the 
inmates ?—That was sufficient. It only contains 150 
patients. I went to see this place a year or two ago; I 
went and spent a morning there when I happened to be in 
the neighbourhood. The house is an old manor house 
which has been altered. There they take in what are 
called second and third class cases. Since then they have 
opened three other Homes in which first class cases are 
taken; first class cases, according to payment. The 
third class cases pay about 10s., the same as they do at 
Chalfont Colony; the second class pay a little more; 
the first class pay as much as two or three guineas a week. 


7030. This is an institution for— ?—Sane epileptics. 


7031. But based upon payment to which there is no 
contribution from outside ?—No. 


7032. Then in the case of those persons, would not 
work of some kind or another be of considerable im- 
portance in effecting a cure ?—Yes, and they made no 
difference. A gentleman went out and did carpentering 
or gardening as well as others did. 


7033. Is the area of 25 acres sufficient to employ 
them ?—They were not all employed on that ; there were 
trades as well. Dr. Alexander’s idea was that it was 
sufficient ; he was the great man there. 


7034. Can you give us your idea of what acreage 
should be attached, say to 100 patients, in an institution 
of this sort A—At Chalfont we started off with about 
156 acres which Mr. Passmore Edwards gave us. Since 
then we find it is not sufficient and we have had to buy 
35 acres more. We are now going to buy more land still, 
because we want th> colonists to work on the land as 
well as at trades. 


7035. What acreage does that represent at Chalfont ? 
—We shall have 200 acres for 200 patients. 


7036. That is an acre a patient ?—Yes. 


7037. That in your opinion is what is necessary ?— 
That is not enough. 


7038. Would two acres per patient be enough ?—I think 
two acres would be enough. 


7039. And that ought to be provided in every in- 
stitution of this sort ?—It depends on what you are going 
to do, whether you are going in for farming or orchard 
work. At Chalfont a considerable amount of work 


is growing fruit and vegetables for markets close by. 


7040. Of course, I am talking of the case of males, 
not females. On the other hand, you probably would put 
males and females in the same institution, though in 
Separate blocks ? — Yes. At Chalfont females work in 
laundry or domestic pursuits, the males on the land and 
in the shops. , ’ 
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7041. You have heard Dr. Mercier’s evidence about 
heredity, do you agree with it {—I have no doubt heredity 
does play a considerable part in the production of feeble- 
minded persons. At present we have no statistics of it. 
Some years ago Dr. Shuttleworth and myself analysed 
about 2,500 cases of idiots and imbeciles, but I do not 
think you can apply. the same causation for idiots and 
imbeciles as you can for the feeble-minded. At present 
we have no figures to go upon. 

7042. You express on page 383, in the last paragraph 
but one of your statement, a very strong feeling that 
mental feebleness is to a great extent hereditary, and 
ean be transmitted ?—Yes. 

7043. Upon that point.you are not in agreement with 
Dr. Mercier ?—I believe silly people are very likely to 
produce feeble-minded children; intemperate people 
would do so too. Iam speaking more especially now of 
the idiot and imbecile class. At the present time there 
are very few published figures. I think there are some 
at Birmingham, but beyond that there are very few 
figures as to the causation of feeble-mindedness as distinct 
from idiocy and imbecility. The causation of idioc + 
and imbocility is well known; it has been inquired 
into and statistics formed. There are those of Dr. Shuttle- 
worth and myself of those 2,500 cases, and there are 
others ; but as regards the feeble-minded, as distinct from 
imbeciles and idiots, there are very few statistical figures. 
My opinion is very strong that feeble-mindedness is 
hereditary to a certain extent. 

7044, (Mr. Greene.) Ought I to have understood 
from your evidence that your knowledge of what happens 
in America is gathered from only books and reports ?— 
And from a visit I made myself some time ago. 

7045. Before 1898 ?—Yes. 

7046. Did you find the arrangements for treating 
feeble-minded people in America, were in advance of us ? 
—In those days there were no feeble-minded classes. 
They give the name “feeble-minded”’ over there to 
what we call idiots and imbeciles. They cal them feeble- 
minded because they think parents will send children 
to institutions for the feeble-minded where they will not 
send them to an instituition for idiots and imkeciles.. 


7047. This was a class including what we should call 
feeble-minded as well as idiots and imbeciles ?—No, he- 
cause they have feeble-minded classes in America.as well 
as we have here. 

7048. Did you inspect any of their institutions ?—-1 
went over all they had at that time. They have doublea 
them since then. 


7049. I understand that they have been built and 
maintained by funds provided by the State ?—To a great 
extent, yes. 


7050. Had you been engaged in practice here in some 
of your official positions at the time you went there ?—I 
had just been appointed Superintendent of the Asylum at 
Darenth. Six months or twelve months after that I went 
with Dr. Shuttleworth to see these institutions. 


7051. Your mind had been directed to what you could 
earn if you went over there ?—Yes. 


7052. Did you find you could obtain a good deal of 
valuable information ?—Yeés, a good deal. One arrange- 
ment they had, much superior to our own, was that they 
provided a larger number of teachers. Many institutions 
with about 500 patients had as many as ten teachers. In 
England the number is considerably less. At Darenth, 
where we had 500 children at school, we only had three 
teachers and four school attendants to teach the whole 
num ber. 


7053. Did you find that the law provided for the erec- 
tion of those establishments ?—First of all Dr. Seguin, 
who invented the first way of teaching these children, was 
visited by a certain number of Americans. .They went 
to see the work he did. They came back to Boston and 
told the people what had been done and an appropriation 
was put aside for a temporary institution. 


7054. Do you know what the amount was ?—I have 
not got it here. It was a very small amount, because it 
was only a temporary institution, At the end of three 
years they found it so successful that they increased the 
amount of the appropriation and the school was made 
permanent. The same thing occurred afterwards in New 
York. They had a man who had been over to see 
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then they gave a larger appropriation and that was 
made a permanent school. 


7055. The experience in America proved it to be sosatis- 
factory that it increased as time went on ?—Nearly every 
State has its own institution. 


7056. At about what period did they commence doing it ? 
What was the date of the first deputation coming over to 
Dr. Seguin ?—It was about the time Earlswood was built. 


7057. (Mr. Byrne.) 1848 the book says.—It was 1848 
to 1850. 

7058. (Mr. Greene.) Then the system has been in opera- 
tion in America for a good many years ?—Yes, about 
fifty-five years now. 


7059. I understand you to say that in every State they 
now have their establishments for the feeble-minded ?— 
I believe so. 

7060. Are they large establishments ?—They take in as 
many as 1,000 at some; in others they take as many as 
500. The one I know of chiefly is Dr. Fernald’s, who was 
over here some years ago and spent a considerable time 
with me. He has his own institution for children up to 
the age of sixteen. Since then they have bought 500 to 
600 acres to which all children are to be transferred as 
soon as they arrive at sixteen; what they call custodial 
asylums. 

7061. Have you directed your attention to the similar 
treatment of feeble-minded people in European countries ? 
—Yes, I have seen them in Norway, Copenhagen, and a 
certain number in France. 


7062. Are there any institutions, comparable in efficiency 
to those in America, in European countries ?—I think 
there is one very complete one at Copenhagen which was 
started by a doctor there. Then the two in Norway are 
very well arranged, 


7063, Are they as well equipped and efficient in European 
countries as they are in America?—I think those in America 
are the best equipped of the whole number. 


7064. Is the law in America especially favourable to 
the maintenance and continuance of the establishments ? 
—Public opinion is, and the law as well. They look upon 
these people as anti-social beings who should be shut up. 


7065. Possibly there is more to be learnt from America 
than from any other part of the world ?—I think so. e+ 


7066. Do you think persons who have only acquaintance 
with the mode of dealing with things in the British Isles 
can form an adequate judgment about it without know- 
ing what has taken place in America ?—If you visit the 
charitable institutions, the different institutions in Eng- 
land, it is the same kind of treatment as they have in 
America, but not the same number of teachers. Prac- 
tically the same method of training is carried on as you 
would see in America. 


7067. But not on the same scale because each State has 
its own Act; public opinion is different there ?—Yes. 


7068. In your opinion it would be an advantage to get 
the light of American experience thrown on our subject ?— 
Yes, I was hoping some Americans would be coming over. 


7069. Or someone from here would be going to 
America ?—Yes, quite so. 


7070. Now another point. You say at page 378, that 
the rich have ample provision made for them—that is, 
institutions. ‘Cases constantly come before me. The 
poorer class of cases are specially alluded to, for the 
rich have amp'e provision made for them’ ?—You are 
referring to idiots and imbeciles ? 


7071. Yes. What provision have we ?—Two hundred, 
about, at Normansfield and Rock Hall House, Bath, and 
a number of small institutions in Bath; others we do 
not know of, looked after by their own families. — 


7072. But where the family is not very well off it is a 
very great burden to them ?—Quite so. They would 
some under the middle class cases who send their patients 
to these charitable institutions. 

7073. What does it cost to send to a charitable insti- 
tution for the middle classes ? y— At Earlswood the 
lowest charge is £50 a year. 


7074. £1 a week is a good deal for a small tredesman ? 
—There is another method, by which you can pay £30 


OF EVIDENCE : 


and get a certain number of votes. The larger number 


of patients are admitted on the voting system. They 


have a certain number of private patients, and a certam 
number of paticnts pay £20 or £30 a year and get a 
certain number of votes. They count the £20 as equal 
to a certain number of votes. 


7075. Is it £50 per annum; or £50 to get in ?—£50 
per annum if you keep them in. 


7076. Is that the lowest cost that you know of for any 
charitable institution ?—£25 is the lowest cost. 


7077. £50, you said ?—That is without any votes what- 
ever. It costs, forevery child down at Darenth, which is a 
pauper institution, about £40 a year. 


7078. I think you recommend that persons ought not to 
be discharged from charitable institutions; that it is a 
mistake for them to attempt to earn their own living ?— 
I think so. 


7079. Would you suggest lifelong custody ?—I suggest 
custodial Homes in the same way as they have them in 
America. A gréat number of asylums in America have 
now custodial departments attached, in different parts of 
the ground, and after the children reach sixteen they are 


transferred to the custodial asylum. In those they are 


employed in trades and nothing else. 


7080. Have we anything corresponding to custodial 
Homes in this country ?—No. 


7081. In point of fact we must go to America to learn 
that.?—Yes. f 

7082. (Dr. Donkin.) I think you said the causes of 
idiocy and imbecility were well known, but the causes of 


feeble-mindedness have not been statistically collected ? 
—Yes. 


7083. You did not mean to imply that there was pro- 
bably a different set of causes for feeble-mindedness other 


than causes which produce idiocy and imbecility ?—No. _ 
7084. You would regard them as due to similar causes ? 


— Yes. 

7085. Therefore it would be probable, though statistical 
evidence is not forthcoming, that the same causes would 
be found to account for those that we agree to call feeble- 
minded as account for the idiots and imbeciles ?— Yes ; 


they were divided into causes before birth, causes occurring — 


at the time of birth, causes acting after birth 


7086. You dealt with those causes, having statistics 
the.eon ?— Yes. 

7087. The feeble-minded have not been dealt with in 
that way merely because it is only lately that they have 
been brought prominently forward in England from other 
points of view, as to the advisability of dealing with them, 
for instance 7?— Yes. 
time that the causes will be very much the same, but of 


course these cases have only come under treatment the last — 


few years and public attention has not been directed to 
them. At the National Association for Promoting the Wel- 
fare of the Feeble-minded, we are now drawing up some 
statistics ; we shall have them in the course of time; we 
are sending out forms to parents and doctors in which 
they are asked to state what they think is the cause. 


more especially what the medical profession says about 
them. 


educational point of view ?—Yes. 


7089. Taking the defective feeble-minded persons as 
given in the College of Physicians report ; would you say 
that there are many children and young people who are 
rightly described in those terms and who ultimately become 
permanently improved or recovered?—As far as I 
remember now, the latest statcment on the subject is 
that about one-third are improvakle, one-third remain 
stationary, and one-third cannot be educated ai all. 


7090. Taking the one-tuird of this higher class which 


we have agreed to call feeble-minded ?—Yes, who are 


sent to the special schools for the feeble-minded. 


7091. I do not mean so much that; I mean any child 
who would be rightly described by the terms which 
denote feeble-mindedness ; of persons answering to that 
description would there be many who at any time would 
arrive at such a stage as to no longer answer to that 


T have no doubt it will be found in 


We | 


shall not take an ordinary uneducated person’s view, but — 


7088. This class has become salient from the school and 
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description. I am not speaking of school classes ?—One 
does not come across cases of this kind except in schools 
and private institutions. 


7092. Supposing that medical observation decides that ° 


a child of ten was incapable of competing on equal terms 
_ with his normal fellows, or of managing himself and his 
own affairs ; once having made that diagnosis would you 
expect to find in @ large proportion of such cases that 
those statements would be untrue afier some years ? 
—I think the larger proportion of those cases would be 
unable to earn their own living. 


7093. We have heard very opposite opinions expressed 
about the percentage of recoverability of the highest class 
of the imbeciles, that is to say. the feeble-minded ; some 
say 40 or 50 per cent. ; some say none ?—The best classes 
of children in these schools are transferred to the normal 
schools where they are taught with the other children. 
They are children of backward development, and as time 
goes on their development increases up to the normal. 


7094. In your great institutional experience had you 
many patients who would answer to the description of 
feeble-minded persons as given here ?—There are a cer- 
tain number at Darenth of what we called our first-class 
- eases, whom I might call feeble-minded if I were there now. 


7095. Which would answer to that description ?— 
Which would answer to that description, yes; they were 
children who maintained themselves by working in 
different parts of the institution. 


7096. Out of these cases you have had, can you give 
any idea of how many might be able to shift for them- 
selves in the battle of life ?—The number was very small. 
I should not think more than two or three in 1,000. 


7097. Out of the best of those whom you know ?—Yes. 


7098. Would you say the same with regard to your 
recent experience, with regard to mentally defective 
children of all grades that you have had under your care 
or that you have been consulted about ?—I think they 
are a slightly larger number. 


7099. A slightly larger number recoverable ?—Yes. 


7100. Not anything like 30 or 40 per cent. ?—No, not 
anything like it. The best class of cases, when they are 
sent out of the schools, require some supervision from 
parents or employers. 


7101. You would say that of the best ?—It is so; the 
great majority of cases are not able to earn their own 
living, and are a source? of trouble to the community, and 
if not provided for in institutions, will grow up criminals 
or prostitutes. 


7102. So that referring to the first statement in the 
recapitulation ‘‘ Legislative power is deficient to obtain 
_ control over the persons (a) (b) and (c),” the first half 
of (a)—feeble-minded persons,—would contain quite as 
many people who ought to be detained, as moral imbe- 
ciles ?—Yes. 

7103. They are a very heterogeneous class ?—Yes. 


7104. Whereas moral imbeciles are a special variety of 
the class ?—Yes. Seeing what a large number of feeble- 
minded persons never will be able to earn their own living, 
it seems desirable that some arrangement should be made 
by which they could be sent to a colony, or some other 

place where they can earn a living under supervision. 
We cannot stop entirely the production of these children. 
but I think it would lessen the number. 


7105. (Dr. Dunlop.) From your personal experience 
you are aware of the benefit of asylums such as Darenth ? 
—Yes. 


7106. You can assure us that such accommodation in 
the country is great'y insufficient ?—Yes. 

7107. Can you give us a reason why such a state of 
afftirs should exist? Why have we not got suffic’ent 
acvommodition in the country?—I am afraid it is 
bee.use public op‘nion is not sufficiently educated. 


7108. Is it that, or because the powers are permissive 
and not compulsory ?—To a great extent it is because 
they are permissive. Since Darenth was built there has 
not been a single institution built. The large asylums 
are providing small blocks of fifty idiots, or imbeciles, 
but there must be a large number at present under no 
training whatever. 
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7109. That, in your opinion, will continue as long as F Beach,Esq., 


the power is permissive and not compulsory ?—Yes. 
7110. As regards the section of the mentally defective 


persons which your Committee describes as feeble-minded, ¢ jyne 1905. 


the accommodation for them is also at the present momen 
insufficient, is it not ?—Yes, more especially the ele- 
mentary school class. 

7111. Do you think this definition of a feeble-minded 
child agrees with that of the feeble-minded class dealt 
with in the special schools ?—I do not think any ot 
these children can earn a living, even under favourable 
circumstances. 

7112. I was going to ask how a seven years old child 
could earn a living. In the special classes would you say 
one-third of the so-called feeble-minded children are 
wholly uneducable, cannot be educated ?—I should not 
say that. Are you referring to the children taught in 
the special schools ? 

7113. Yes ?—They get educated to a great extent. 

7114. To what extent ?—So as to be able to earn 
their living under favourable circumstances. 

7115. Have you seen that ?—I have not seen that, 
but I know it has been done. 


7116. I have been told that it has been done, 
but I hive not seen it. You arein the same position ?— 
Yes. 


7117. You have been told so. That is a different 
thing from seeing it ?—Yes, quite so. I think the prob- 
ability would be that the number would increase, because 
they have these schools in which they are taught trades. 
There are schools under the Education Committee of the 
London County Council where they are taught nothing 
but trades; instructors are appointed ; they are taken 
away from the ordinary special schools, and sent to these 
shops. Years ago they had none of theseschools ; there- 
fore, it was impossible for them to learn a trade. Now 
they can, to a certain extent. 


7118. The economical result of that experiment is 
not yet ascertained ?—No. 


7119. Do you consider it advisable to deal with the 
class at present styled “ feeble-minded”’ distinct from 
the class styled ‘“ imbecile.”’ ?—Yes. 


7120. Have you been to the defective schools ?—Not 
to the London ones; I have been to many of those in 
the provinces. 

7121. Have you been to the resident Homes in London 
—Lloyd House, and the one at Fulham ?—No, I know 
they are working very well, so much so that they are going 
to extend them. 

7122. So is Darenth working exceedingly well ?— 
That is for idiots and imbeciles only. 

7123. And the others exclude idiots and imbeciles ; 
but as a matter of fact you find the same class there. 
That is my own observation. I want to know if you 
agree ?—I think you can do more with the feeble-minded 
than you can with the imbecile and idiot because they 
are of a higher mental condition. 

7124. Would you-be surprised to hear that the better 
classes at Darenth are better than the worst classes in 
the others; there is overlapping ; just one class, mixed 
up ?—No doubt the first class cases at Darenth, as I said 
before, I should now call feeble-minded. 

7125. Do you consider it advisable that we should 
have dual authority looking after the same class of in- 
dividual ?--I think it would be advisable to get one 
authority to look after idiots, imbeciles, and the feeble- 
m nded. : 

7126. Put them all under one authority 7?—Yes; the 
feeble-minded, they work under the Education Depart- 
ment; the others under the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
or Lunacy Commissioners. 

7127. That is two authorities ?—Yes. 

7128. A word or two about epileptics; there is very 
little special accommodation for the treatment of severe 
epilepsy ?—Yes. 

7129. Is it a great national want ?—I should say 
so. From my experience at the Chalfont Colony, on the 
Executive Committee, we have now over 50 cases waiting 
for admission. 
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7130. You cannot meet the applications ?—We can- 
not possibly.. No doubt, the new David Lewis Colony 
which is for 250 patients will help; but there is an 


enormous number of these epileptics who require to be- 


provided for. 

7131. What: is:your experience with epileptics versus 
imbeciles—which can do most for himself ?—The ‘sane 
epileptic. 

7132. You do not take insane epileptics?—No. 


7133. The sane epileptics are much more fit for work ? 
—Yes. 


7134. What do you draw the line at,on.their admis- 
sion, must they have daily fits ?—They must be unable 
to gain employment in consequence of their fits. 


7135. You are quite sure there is a large number-of 
these in Enzland?—There must be a considerable number; 
they simply pass their time in the workhouses, many of 
them, 


7136. Are workhouses quite unsuitable for. them ?— 
I do not think workhouses are suitable for them. Dr. 
Alexander’s experience was that they spent their time 
in the workhouse fighting and, quarrelling and passing 
a miserable existence. till they died. When, they 
were sent to Maghull and put under proper control, life 
became happier and they did a considerable amount. of 
work. 


7137. Supposing they were worked and treated in 
the same way in.the workhouses—it is quite conceivable, 
is.it not ?—Not under the present administration. 


7138. They, are workhouses by name and not by nature ; 
is that it? What authority would you suggest should be 
responsible for the charge of epileptics; the same as 
lunatics: or: feeble-minded, or a different authority ?—1 
should be inclined to, put. the epileptics under~ the same 
as the feeble-minded, -but not under the’ same as the 
idiots and imbeciles. 


7139. You insist upon the separation, notwithstanding 
we know of the overlapping, and that they are essentially 
two degrees of the same thing ?—An idiot or an imbecile, 
is of a much lower mental capacity than a feeble-minded 
person, and an epileptic, You can do considerably more 
with feeble-minded persons than you can with an idiot 
or an imbecile. An idiot you can do nothing with, ex- 
cept just to make him comfortable and improve bis habits, 
and that sort of thing. The imbeciles you can train to: do 
trades; the charitable asylums the Lunacy: Commis- 
sioners visit ev ery year and they are worked under the 
Idiots Act. 


7140. You think that the epileptic people, children and 
adults, should be dealt with by the same authority that 
deals with feeble-minded persons ?—Yes. 


7141. Is there any practical advantage in separating 
congenital feeble-mindedness from acquired feeble-minded- 
ness ?—They would only be put in different wards in the 
asylum. Forinstance at Darenth, having been fortunately 
appointed the first superintendent, I had to do with 
the arrangement of the wards, and all the healtly classes 
were put on two ‘floor wards, and Spiip pies and. infirm 
persons were put. on one floor wards. 


7142. Going back again to the question of the treatment 
of imbecile and defective and feeble-minded persons not 
at present certified; is there any difficulty in separating 
the congenital cases from the acquired ones; we have a 
dement, say, of thirty ?—They could be ‘put in the same 
institution but in different wards. 


7143. Why separate a dement of thirty from an im- 
becile of thirty, or subject him to different treatment ? 


—A dement acquires his dementia, whereas an Bapecile 


is born with it. 


7144. The result is practically the same ?—My ex- 
perience of dements in asylums is that they can do very 
little work; they are simply the wasteage of the battle 
of life, they do notbing, whereas the imbecile can be im- 
i as time goes on. _I never saw a dement trained 
ye 

7145. Not a mild case of secondary dementia ?—T am 
speaking of primary dementia/ 


7146. No ;. secondary dementia ?—They can be trained, 
of course. 


MINUTES UF EVIDENCE : 


7147. Is there any advantage in separating such cases 
from the congenital ? Assuming ‘that the amount: of 
their defect is the same, is there any advantage in separa- 
ting congenital cases from the secondary ones ?—Do you 
mean a congenital imbecile or a congenital idiot,? 


.7148. A congenital feeble-minded person; a slight. 


dement ?—The thing has never occurred to me scar 
because one is under the lunacy law and the other i is not.” 


7149. You were a member of this Committee of course ; ; 
why were secondary cases completely omitted from it ? 
Is it a suggestion that we should not consider them i in the 
Commission or is there any reason for excluding them ?— 
It did not occur to'the Committee, that is why. 

7150. (Mr. Burden.) You referred to the David Cae 
Home. Do you know whether they have received many 
patients as yet ? — TREY are aa ns PaueR tS: at ihe 
present time, 

7151. You cannot tell, me the terms, ufon: hicks uae 


' are admitting them ?—They are divided into first, second 


and third classes according to payment. . Dr. Rhodes had 
a good deal to do with this David Lewis Colony. . 


7152. I. have.seen the colony. —The only. anise 


they have: made ‘is that. they are: apart ‘too es. 
attendants to look after the colony. 


7153: At:the time.I visited the colony dubs ae alba 


twenty cases, and they seemed to think they. would be a 
long time before they had many more. »Do»you think 
that would be on account of the fees being, bigh.?— 
T should think they would fill up their. third-class 
cases at 10s. 6d., per week very soon. The trouble 
always is with the higher class. The higher the fee, the 
more difficult to get the epileptic. 


7154. They seemed to be ina difioulty last ‘Ghristenagl 


the time we were there—to fill their beds; in fact they . 
had only two cottages occupied ?—At Maghull there are- 


first class cases up to three guineas per. week, and the 
home is quite full. 


7155. Perhaps then the lack of cases is acognt tae for 
by the institution not being well enough known 2—Yes. 


7156. I think you said at Chalfont you had one acre to 


each inmate and you considered that insufficient ?—That. 


#s about what we have now. We do not think that is 


sufficient ; we are going to buy some more as soon as we © 
possikly can. Although we have 200 we hope to get a con- — 


siderably larger number as time goes on. 
up to 500. 

7157. You would like to see the land increased to 500 
acres ?—The best way is to buy the land, because as soon 
as they know our number of inmates is wees they 
will put up the price. 

7158. You do not suggest 100 acres to 100 men is 
insufficient land ?—No ; it depends on what you are going 
to do. If ‘you were simply going to grow fruit in the 
orchard you would require more acres than if you were 
going to grow vegetables on the land. 


7159. What number of people would you say ‘digald 
have a given quantity of land ?—They do not put them 
according to the number of acres. » The bailiff comes in’ or 
the men are sent out to him, and he says-to the m:n, I 
‘©T-want you to work in the orchard or on the farm.”’ 
The great majority of the men do work on the land, sor 
a small number in the shops. 


7160. In establishing a new colony would yot say, ie? 


instance, that if the cclony was intended to be for 500 


persons, there should be 500 acres of land ?—I should 


think we should require that at least for epileptics. 


7161. (Mr. Hobhouse.) You said before it ought to be 
1, 000 acres for 500 people ?—Yes, but on further con- 


sideration I would say that, there should -be at least half — 
an acre of land to,each patient of farm land only, butif 


there is an orchard as well, three- queens, of an acre 
would be required. - ced 

7162..(Mr. Burden.) Would not that be a ae large 
acreage ?—I am only judging from what they.do in 
America. They have a large number, of acres. there for 
their patients and they find, it a great advantage. . 


7163. It seems to me if institutions were establislied of 


that size they would take up’ a very large portion of the — 


country ?—That would not be all farm produce, it’ would 
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be orchard produce, a large amount of it. Wedo not use 
all our farm produce. We sell it to outsiders. 


7164, Can you tell me anything as to the value of the 
labour or produce at Chalfont ?—I do not think we have 
any estimate of the amount. I know that the farmer 
takes down every week to Uxbridge Market a certain 
amount of fruit and vegetakles, grown on the colony, to 
be sold. 


7165. You could not give us any idea as to the value of 
the inmates’ labour ?—No. 
7166. Would you be able to do so at a later date ?— 
You might find it out from the Secretary, Mr. Gaskell, 
National Colony for’ Epileptics. He might be able 
tell you the exact amount made by the colonists. 


7167. Would you tell us the cost per head per week at 
Chalfont ?—A great number of the cases come from work- 
houses, some from private families. The cost per head 
per week is 10s. 6d. “y terse 3 


. 7168. Would it be possible for us to have some detail ' 


as to how that cost works out as to maintenance and so on ? 
I could not give you the details. nan 


7169. Could you get them for us ?—Yes. 


7170. One of the Superintendents of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board gave us very interesting details show- 
ing the cost’ per head: per week, staff, inmates, 
management, and so on.. Could you give us particulars 
of Chalfont ?—The: maintenance charges at Chalfont 
are, excluding shillings and pence, £5,256. Of this 
amount provisions cost £2,705; surgery and dispensary, 
£52; domestic, £1,247; rates, taxes, &c., £344; salaries 
and wages, £876; miscellaneous expenses, £29. This 
works out roughly at 10s. 6d. per head per week. 


7171. What size of institution do you suggest should 
ke established for the feeble-minded ?—I think, first of 
_all they should be put into a colony. The size of the 
colony would depend upon the number of inmates. 


7172. I mean the number of inmates for which you 
would establish a colony ?—I should be inclined to limit 
it to 200. It is a thing that had not occurred to me 
before. I do not believe these large establishments are 
useful for this class of cases; they ge* heir individu- 
alities lost. I am very much inclined to think that in 
these large asylums they would be simply warehoused, 
not treated. 

7173. Two hundred is a small number, is it not? 
—It is a very small number, but I do not believe these 
large establishments would be useful. The David Lewis 
Colony is for 250. That has been considered the best 
number that they could deal with properly. 


7174. Youthink they should not exceed 250 persons ?— 

I think it advisable not. If you are going to take a large 

number of cases of incurables who have not to be treated, 

then there would be no reason why you should not put 

in 1,000, but when you are going to take cases that 

- you are going to improve. . I do not think a large number 
is advisable. I should say limit the number to 250. 


7175. Not more than 250 improvable cases in any one 
institution ?—Yes, 

7176. Might you not put some improvable cases in the 
same institution, but separated from the unimprovable ? 
—You might. | 

7177. Would that diminish the value of the institution? 
—It would diminish the value of the institution. These 
other cases are cases you could employ and you would not 
require much attendance. Directly you get unimprov- 
able cases you have to increase the number of attendants 
and a certain amount of time is lost because they can do 
nothing. 

7178. You think improvable cases should be kept in 
separate institutions and not more than 200 or 250 in an 
institution ?—Yes. 

‘7179. How many officers have you at Chalfont in 
proporticn to the inmates ?—The Homes accommodate 
about twenty-four. There is a sister in each Home, one 
night attendant who goes round the Homes, and another 
attendant—that is to say one male attendant, the sister 
at the head of the whole and a night attendant who goes 
round the Homes. 

7180. For twenty-four persons ?—Yes. Then, on the 
female side the same, one female attendant , and a female 
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attendant who goes round and visits them at night. /Beach,Esq,, 


During the day-time they are all at work on the land 


under, a bailiff; so during the day-time there is nothing, 4.2.0.2.) 


required for them. 


7181. I wanted to get at the size of the whole staff; 
not so much the number to a cottage ?—I should say 
twenty to twenty-five would be the outside. 


‘7182. ‘Twenty-five officers to 200’ inmates 7—Yes. 
7183. One officer to every eight inmates ?—Yes. 


7184. So the staff is about: one to eight ?—Yes. ‘The 
attendant during the day has very little todo. A certain: 
number of colonists are kept. at home to look after the 


_ domestic arrangements both on the male and female 


sides. The male attendant has to look after those on 
the male side, and the female attendant on the female 
side. 


7185. We may take it then that the staff is one to 
eight for the colony ?—Yes. 


7186. I want an estimate of the number of officers 
that should be appointed for a colony of 200 persons, 
and at Chalfont I understand that you have one to eight ? 
—Does it work out to about that ? 


7187. I make it do so. Perhaps you can tell us?— 


' Yes; there are one matron, nine sisters, four nurses, 


nine attendants, one cook, and one dairyman, twenty- 
five in all. That works out at one to eight. 


7188. (Mr.. Chadwyck Healey.) I should. like - to 
ask a question or two on the certifying authority. I 
understand you to recommend that a certificate for de- 
tention should be given by.a medical, man, and I think 
you said a judge ?—Yes. 

7189. Do you mean by a judge,.a judge of the High 
Court, or a County Court judge or what ?—I.mean a 
judge in the High Court. . 


7190. Would you suggest that the patient is to be 
sent, say, from Devonshire to London—it would not be 
practicable would it ?—No. 


7191. If you have not a judge you fall back on a 
magistrate. I understand you to suggest that the magis- 
trates should have a special qualification ?—Yes. 


7192. Can you tell us how such a magistrate would 
be selected ; is he to be examined ?—I imagine he would 
be selected by general knowledge of what his capabilities 
are. Some magistrates are members of county and 
borough asylums. They would know considerably more 
about it than the ordinary magistrate. 

7193. But that must be quite exceptional, taking 
the whole country ?—There are a good number, I be- 
lieve, who are on county councils and connected with 
different asylums. 

7194. You mean on the Visiting Committee ?— 
Yes. 

7195. Take a large county; you would not expect 
to find many magistrates of that kind in the county ?— 
No, not in a county. 

7196. That would entail a great deal of moving. 
about of your patient before you got at your magistrate ? 


' — Yes. 


7197. You might have to move him right across 
the county with all his attendants ?—I do not imagine 
there would be a very large number of these cases. 


7198. What do you think of this as a suggestion— 
allow the certificate to issue upon the opinion of a medical 
man and a justice of the peace (I do not say a specially 
qualified one) and, in case of dissatisfaction with that 
certificate, allow an appeal to a Central Board. Would 
that meet your views ?—Yes. 


7199. The Board being part of the authority ad hoe, 
whatever that authority may be ?—Yes. fee 


7200. That would be more convenient ?—Yes, it 
would be more convenient than tbe other. When [| 
mentioned the judge I was thinking more especially of 
London, not so much of the rest of the country. 


7201. (Dr. Needham.) With respect to the point which 
Mr. Chadwyck Healy has just been raising, is there any 
reason why a departure should be made, in reference to. 
these feeble-minded people, from the practice which 
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prevails with respect to the admission of idiots? An 
idiot is able to be admitted, and is admitted, into an idiot 
asylum upon the request of bis parent or guardian forti- 
fied by the certificate of a medical man. Do you want 
anything more than’ that ?—All the feeble-minded 
children now must be certified by a medical man before 
they can be sent to a special school. 


7202. Isay, do you want any other authority than you 
get under the Idiots Act ?—As long as a child is under six- 
teen there is no trouble whatever because he is sent to 
school. I should fancy a certificate after the fashion of 
the Idiots Act would suffice for feeble-minded cases. 


7203. After the age of sixteen people can be kept in the 
idiot asylums by consent of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy ?—Yes. 


7204. You do not see any reason why a simple certificate 
of that kind should not take the place of any more complex 
tribunal ?—I think the simpler the certificate is made 
the better. 


7205. My question to you is that under the Idiots Act 
it is provided that the guardians or the parents ofa child 
shall get a medical certificate and at their reauest patients 
shall be received into an institution for idio - Iask, is it 
requisite that, in the case of the feeble-minded, any more 
complex proceedings should take place, or would that be 
sufficient in your opinion ?—In my opinion that would be 
quite sufficient. 


7206. Then I want to know about the acreage. You 
are aware that the London County Council have an 
epileptic colony, and that they have got 127 acres for 300 
patients, and they probably will extend the number of 
patients ?—Yes. 

7207. Do you think that every epileptic or every 
feeble-minded person would require an acre of land—what 
would they do with it ?—I am thinking of an able-bodied 
patient who will be able to do orchard work as well as 
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farm work. When you grow fruit in the orchard, as we 
do at Chalfont, you want a considerable amount of land 
to get the number of trees on. 


7208. Do you not grow anything under your trees ?— 
In the orchard we grow nothing but apples, pears, plums, 
and that kind of thing. 


7209. That would be irrespective of the labour of the 
patients ? They would not do any work on that except at 
the proper time for pruning and gathering fruit ?—The 
rest of the land is occupied with crops. 


7210. If you want to employ the patients in spade 
industry and market garden labour you would not require 
anything like an acre of land for each ?—No; if you 
only have farm land alone you would not require the same 
amount of acreage. May I say, before I leave, that the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Medical Psychological 
Association met the other week, and they wished me to 
state the result they came to. This is an extract from the 


Minute of the Parliamentary Committee of the Medical . 


Psychological Association which met on a Thursday 
about a fortnight ago: ‘‘ That in the opinion of this 
Committee the attention of the education authorities 
should be drawn to the powers they possess under the 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) 
Act 1899, and it is the opinion of this Committee that this 
power should be more effectively used.’’ I have not 
had many questions on that point to-day, but you will 
see from what I said in my report that there are only 


149 schools throughout the whole of England and Wales for 


educating defective children ; the consequence is, that about 
three-fourths of the country is at present not provided 
with these special schools at all. 


7211. (The Chairman.) I think it is probable that it 


was not recessary to ask you any further quest‘ons, 
because you dealt so fully with it in your printed 
evidence. 
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The Hon. Mauprk Stantey, called; and Examined. 


7212, (Chairman.) You are a member of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, I think ?—Yes. 


7213. And Chairman of the Home for Feeble-minded 
Girls ?—Yes. 


7214. Would you be so kind as to tell us what your 
experience has been ?—This Home for Feeble-minded 
Children has been established six years, during which 
time I have been chairman of the committee, except for 
one year when it was necessary (as we go out every three 
years) that somebody else should take it for a year in 
order that I should come back again, because they thought 
it was useful to have a woman at the head of it to look 
after the children. This has been my experience of 
these feeble-minded children under the Poor Law. 


7215. You have had a constant knowledge of the 
working of the Home during that time ?—Yees ; always 
and of the children themselves. Whenever there was a 
case of difficulty it was referred to me, as the chairman, 


in the intervals of the committees. Also I have had 
personal knowledge of the whole work and the way in 
which we were to carry it out. It was quite a new 
idea when we started it, the object being to have 
the children in a Home and give them the advantage 
of the school board instruction. (wal 


7216. You have also met with individual cases, I sup- 
pose ?—Yes; it is about thirty-five years since I began 
to work in Soho and I have come across, amongst the 
working people that I visited, cases of that sort. I 
mention two men particularly, one had been at Darenth 
and had been let out from there. He was perpetually 
in and out of the workhouse. He was quite a well- 
conducted man and never drank, and was not idle if he 
had work, but he was just incapable. Various people 
started him in work, I for one, but he was quite unable 
to carry out anything, so his time was spent between 
the workhouse and the corner of Greek Street where 
I had a Home. There he used to clean shces, but 
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he was quite incapable of doing any work alone. 
He was not an evil-minded person at all when he 
had work, and if he was under supervision he could 
doit. The other case I had in my knowledge was a man 
who used to be called “' The Pride o’ Newport Market,*? 
because if a person is feeble-minded, and not dangerous, 
_he usually seems to be rather a favourite of the public. 
The place was called Newport Market before thenew streets 
were built, Charing Cross Road and Shaftesbury Avenue. 
He used to live in a corner of a staircase with a charcoal 
fire to keep him warm throughout the winter, he pad no bed 
or anything else, and had only what was given to him to eat. 
I thought I would try and see what I could do with him, 
and I asked if there was anything he could do or any- 
thing he would like to do. He said no, he did not think 
there was. I said ‘ You think, and I will come back 
in a fortnight.”* I came back but he had not thought. 
I asked him if he would like to sell oranges in the street. 
He did not think he would. After about six weeks think- 
ing, which was not thinking at all, I proposed to him to 
be a sandwich man, and carry boards, and I arranged 
for him and got him employment and got him a room 
to live in. He was very pleased at first with having 
clothes and going about, but within six weeks he would 
not go out and stayed and smoked in bed. Then he 
collapsed again. It is a case of what I think the feeble- 
minded people would come to. The word “ feeble- 
minded’? was not used in those days— 1880, but this 
was exactly a casein point. No help would enable 
such persons to provide for themselves. Neither of these 
men were vicious men; they would not do any harm 
but they were quite incapable of doing any work. 


7217. With regard to Lloyd House, would you give us 
some details about the numbers. I think that is the 
principal feeble-minded Home for girls ?—We have 
twenty in one Home, and in an adjoining house we have 
eight. We send them every year to the seaside to one 
of the Homes belonging to the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. They go for four weeks to the sea during the 
school holidays. When they do not go there they are 
taken out on excursions. Everything is done to try 
and brighten them up. I took them once to see West- 
minster Abbey. They have been taken to see other 
sorts of places to try and give them fresh idzas. 


7218. They have some sort of training for domestic 
service ?—In the Home we give them work to do; they 
do some washing and cleaning on Saturdays, and some 
needlework, and they have a lesson in musical drill once 
a week in the evening. They do that very well. They 
are very happy there and they have no wish to leave 
the Home. They are under the doctor’s care, Dr. 
Turner, a lady doctor, who, I think, is coming to give 
evidence before you. She has been taking very careful 
medical notes of all the children and suggested many 
things for them todo. I think wehave had seventy 
children there altogether. 


7219. A certain number have been discharged, I pre- 
sume. What has become of those—have they done 
well ?—There is only one, literally, who has been dis- 
charged, and that is one that has come into my service 
in a Home that I have for working people, and a club, 
and she has been there for two years and nine months. 
That is the only one that I can bring forward as a proof 
of what could happen to the best. But she has been under 
very exceptionally favourable circumstances there. She 
was extremely troublesome at first; she had an evil 
temper and was very insolent to the people over her— 
often refusing to do the work. But both the matron 
and the others have treated her with a great deal of 
patience. She was so very bad at one time that I thought 
I would try what taking her,out on excursions would do. 
Our club girls are often invited out to excursions to 
people’s houses throughout the summer. Whenever there 
was one I sent her out. She went tosee Windsor Castle 
and other places. This had a very beneficial effect on 
her, and she became better in that way. She began 
again to be very troublesome and insolent, and she had 
tonsilitis, so I sent her for four weeks to the seaside this 
spring. There she mixed with the patients in this hos- 
pital at Dover, with no taint of feeble-mindedness, so 
that nobody knew she was so. I think that did her a 
vast amount of good; she came back quite altered. Be- 
fore she went away I said to the matron: “‘If Lizzie 
continues to behave so ill, I think we have done all we 
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can for her; she must get another place.’ She thought 


it wise to listen to what I said, the door being open, and ™. Stanley. 


when I went outshe went to the matron and said nothing 
would make her leave the Home; she loved it so much ; 
she was sorry, and she would never behave badly again. 
She has come back and has been absolutely changed since. 
I saw her last night to speak to her, so that I could tell 
you about her condition. I think I could trust her now 
to take care of herself. We began at first by never letting 
her go out, except accompanied ; this was for more than a 
year and ahalf. Then I made her come to me from Soho to 
Westminster with a note to bring back an answer so as to 
see when she came. That she did properly, and since 
that we have allowed her to go and see her sister at Cam- 
berwell, and she can now goabout alone. I have brought her 
photograph so that you can judge of the look of the girl. 
(Photograph handed.) That is after two and three-quarter 
years’ service and after three years in a Home with the in- 
struction of the school board under the care of a matron. 
I do not know whether she would seem to you feeble- 
minded. She has a defect in her speech, but that is 
nothing more than a lisp. 


7220. Since 1899 I think you say there are fifty-one 
girls that have been admitted to Lloyd House and sixteen 
discharged ?— Yes. 


7221. That is the point I wished to ask you about. 
Of these sixteen discharged, this is the only one whom 
you say has gone into service and recovered ?— Yes ; 
the others have been discharged for three reasons: some 
because they were so dangerous to the other inmates that 
it was not fit to keep them, or their habits were so per- 
nicious that it was also undesirable to keep them with 
other girls ; another reason was because they were sixteen 
years.of age, and they could not stop at the school any 
more, and we had not then got another Home to send 
them to, as we have now, where we are allowed to keep 
them till twenty ; those are the reasons for which those 
left us. 


7222. You are generally of opinion that the children 
have improved very much after their stay in the Home ? 
—Very much indeed, and some others that have left the 
Home have gone, not to out-of-door service like this one 
that I quote, but into some of our other Homes belonging 
to the Metropolitan Asylums Board. They have not 
been discharged by the guardians, but we transfer them 
as servants to those Homes. 


7223. Of course the children require very careful treat- 
ment, but under this careful treatment they do improve 
and can be made useful, as domestic servants, either in 
the Homes or in other Homes; is that so ?—Yes, they 
can be made useful and they are very good servants. 
For instance, there were girls that have gonetothe Home 
for those beyond the age of sixteen, and they have been 
drafted into the service of the Ophthalmic Home at Brent- 
wood, which is all one concern. They have done very 
good work in the kitchen, in the house, and in the laundry. 

7224. That is the Highwood School ?—Yes. These girls 
though they can do very good work indeed, which would 
always be remunerative, would never, from their. con- 
dition of mind, be fit to go out into the world. 


7225. They have to work under supervision ?—They 
have to be guarded from the world; it is not the working, 
but they must be guarded from the dangers of the world, 
which people with reason are able to protect themselves 
from. They would never be able to do that I am sure, 
but their work can be quite remunerativ 


7226. Have any of these girls gone into other institu- 
tions to assist in domestic work ?—Two went toa Home 
of ours, Rochester House, but that is closed now and they 
have returned to Highwood, so they would be all concen- 
trated in the Highwood Schools. . 


7227. Do they work only for the Highwood Schools 
or other schools ?—Only for Highwood and Lloyd House. 
Highwood, is a very large school; we there have plenty 
of work for them to do. There are about 300 children 
in it. Those whom we have sent from Lloyd House who 
are over sixteen do the washing for Lloyd House, so 
that they have enough work to do; they are under a 
matron specially to themselves. They are not allowed 
to mix, in that Ophthalmic School, on account of infection ; 
they are kept by themselves. i 
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7228. You are very strongly of the opinion that these 
children are incapable of taking care of themselves’ in 
the world ?—Yes, out of all the numbers that I have 
known. I think this girl whose photograph I have 
given:you would be able to take care of herself, and there 
is.a little girl of fourteen in the Home now, that I think 
will grow up and improve perhaps sufficiently to take her 
place in the world. We have removed two into the upper 
schools out of the special schools of the London School 
Board into the ordinary girls’ schools: That might be a 
stepping stone to make them fit to go out into the world. 
That we do not know yet ; we have not had experience 
of it. 


7229. As regards the feeb!e-minded children generally, 
do you think that they should be kept in large colonies, or 
do you think that they ought to be in small Homes ?— 
Do you mean when they are children as they are at Lloyd 
House ? 


7230. Yes.—I think they ought to be in small Homes. 


7231. Separate from the adults ?—Quite separate pri 
the adults. 


7232. That would be the case anyhow ?—Yes, I think 
the effect upon the mind of a very large barrack system 
is not beneficial. It is the individual care that is wanted. 
When first we started, most of the Board wished to have 
only eight children ina Home. I did not wish for that 
at all. I thought it would be better to have more, and 
we have twenty there; I think twenty isa very good 
number. We have started a good many of our ophthalmic 
Homes and ring-worm Homes with foster mothers with 
eight. children. The difficulty of finding good foster 
mothers is so excessive that I do not think it is a good 
thing to start with that.. You get a very much better 
person to overlook them if you get one to whom you pay 
a larger salary to look after twenty. 


7233. There would be no objection, from your point, of 
view, in having these small Homes, as it were, part of a 
large colony, only separate ?—No, I do not think being 
within the same boundary would matter if they were 
separated under an individual matron. 


7234. It would be cheaper would it not ?—Yes, I 
suppose it would be. 


7235. The same administration would probably do— 
washing and so forth could be done in one centre for the 
the whole of the different blocks ?—I would always make 
the children be under one particular matron, and a higher 
class woman than what are called foster mothers. They 
are perpetually changing the foster mothers in different 
institutions that we have. 


7236. (Dr. Dunlop.) Do you think your special' Homes 
overtake all the cases in London. ‘Can you take’ in all 
the applications ?—We have been able to, but I do not 
know whether ‘the Guardians always like sending them. 
I have no means of knowing whether they’ keep more 
in the workhouse than should remain. 


7237. Have you any suspicion or impression ?—It 
seems to us that there ought to be more applications but 
we have no means of finding that out. 


7238. You have no idea what limits the number of 
applications. Is it the dislike of the Guardians to pay the 
board ?—I am not a Guardian so I do not know what 
they think about it. We all think at the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board that they ought to take more advantage 
of it. 


7239. As regards the admissions, do you select the 
cases for yourselves ?—No, a doctor does that. The 
doctor of the London County Council sees the cases and 

talks to them and sends them on, or rejects, as he thinks 
proper. 


7240. Which doctor—Dr. Shuttleworth, is it ?—No, I 
think itis Mrs. Dickinson Berry, M.D. It used to be Mr. 
Smith of the London School Board. 


7241. You do not take epileptic children at all ?—No, 
not at all. 


7242. You exclude them .—Yes, we could not manage 
the home if we had epileptic children. : 


7243. Do you think in London there is a want of homes 
to take in epileptic children ?—J have no means of knowing. 


EVIDENCE : 


7244. As regards the result of treatment you have 
already expressed your views. The improvement in 
nearly all cases is limited, is it not 2?—It is not at all 
limited ; except for giving them minds. 


7245. You cannot give them minds, when they have’ 
not got them ?—That is the only thing we cannot give 
them ; it is not limited otherwise.’ We use all sorts of 
expedients for making them good, and we very often 
succeed. There was a girl who was very troublesome 
and would not do any work. I amasked as chairman to 
speak to them and try and persuade them to be good. FE 
failed for about a month with this case. At last I thought 
of a device, and I said to the girl,‘ You must write me 
a postcard twice every week to say how you are getting 
on,’? and she wrote these postcards. “There was a mar- 
vellous change. She became good and we passed tee on 
she is doing well at the Highwood School, *" 

7246. May I read this postcard out ?—Yes 

7247. ‘‘ Dear Miss Stanley, I write these few lines to 
tell you I have been a-better girl, all except I was late’ 
down this morning, but I do not want to go back to the’ 
workhouse.*?. What age is this girl tev Haftibeng << 
sixteen 


7248. The other postcards are of a similar nature 2 -— 
Yes." 4s 


7249. As regards your discharges, from the figures you | 
give here I rather gather that you discharge fairly readily 
cases that are very troublesome ?—No, not fairly readily ; 
we have kept them on a long time. Dr. Turner will not 
send them away, when sometimes I have wished them to 
be sent away. She always says, ‘‘ They will get over 
this,’? and so on. We have sent them away before 
we had the Highwood school, when the school refused to 
keep them any longer, because they said they could not 
learn. When they refused to keep them because they — 
were sixteen and could learn nothing, we have had to ~ 
to send them back to the Guardians, but now, if they 
are doing fairly well, though they do not learn at school, 
we should send them to Highwood. 


7250. In these small Homes are you able to deal ald 
dangerous and troublesome cases at all, or is it only the — 
milder cases you can efficiently deal with ?—We cannot 
deal with those who threaten to and who do beat the 
children and are dangerous. Sometimes a girl’ has — 
sudden fits of passion before you know what it is, and” 
nearly kills a child. Those we do feel we ought Bes. : 
to keep. Those are the only cases. 


7251. It is essentially the more manageable cases” 
which can be dealt with in these small Homés ?— Yes, I 
say anybody who is suddenly violent we cannot keep. — 

7252. In your opinion, do-you think itis moredesirable 
to have these small Homes in town or country ?—I do 


not think it makes any difference if'you have it im a7 


healthy part of the town; Pentonville is: considered one — 
of the healthiest parts of London. ‘ 


7253. But the place is not very’ ‘ large for’ wont 
children ?—We have a large garden. * 


7254. But would not you be better with a gan 5 
three or four times that size ?—We send them out — 
walking. I think you would lose in not having good 
schools to send them to. I attribute a great deal of 
benefit to the schooling they have had. You could not — 
get as good schools out of London for these specially ut 
defective children. 


7255. (Mr. Loch.) To these children come from 
special classes under the School Board ?—No, we have 
never had them from the School Board ; we om ree ‘ 
ceive them from workhouses. « : 


7256. But you have not found that they have. 
been actually in special schools before they came ?—No, 
they have generally been all their time in the workhouses. 
I said to the schoolmistress when I went to see her a few 
days ago: “What do you think with regard to the 
children in the Homes and the children who come from 
the streets ?”? She said “I think those from the streets 
are quicker because they live more in the world.’: Our 
children are mostly orphans or deserted, and have no- 
homes to live in. 


7257. (Mr. Dickinson.) All these children of yours eo! 
to the special schools?— Yes. 
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7258. Have you found that the special school: educa- 
tion is the kind of education that is:required for these 
children ?—I should think so ; I do not think they could 
have a better one. 

~ 7259. Of course you do = give them any manual 
training ?—We have taught them to make baskets, and 
they spend their Saturday mornings in cleaning in the 
House, and they clean their own shoes and do various 
things of that sort—peel potatoes. 


7260. Do they take part in the cooking ?—No; except 
when they leave the school ; we always have two who are 
doing work in the home afterwards ; we keep them for a 
time to give them special trang; they do small 
domestic work. 

' 7261. Have you had anything to do with Rochester 
House ?—No, nothing. 

7262. Miss Hargreaves told us that she was of opinion 
that a system such as that at Rochester House could be 
made practically self-supporting. Do you think that 
would be so ?— Yes, I think so. 


7263. If the permanent house were established for 
those who are past sixteen, the expense of them would 
_ be very slight ?—I think of course it is a very great ad- 
vantage to have them in a place connected with a large 
Home like our ophthalmic one, because we can draft 
them in, and they can do other things besides laundry 
work; they can help in cooking and housework. There 
is a great advantage in that way. There would not be 
enough work for them to do, if the adult Homes were 
by themselves. There would not be’ productive work 
eponel because it is only laundry work. 


© 7264. The productive work that they do is almost 
equivalent to that of a sane person ?— Quite as good. 

7265. If carried out in an institution ?— Quite as good ; 
their work as a’servant is quite as good as the work of an 
ordinary intelligent person. 
7266. (Mr. Byrne.) Do you think that the system of 

‘keeping the defective children in special schools, where 

they live, and allowing them to go out during the school 
hours, or part of them, to the public elementary schools 
in the neighbourhood is a good system suitable for 
permanent adoption ?—Yes, I think it is a very good 
one. The reason why I think so is, that you get the 
advantage of mixing with other children in the day 
schools, and they get the kindly supervision of the matron 
and servants in the home. These children are very 
affectionate children. 


7267. Would you say that is true of all the children 
who are in the defective schools, or only the least de- 
_ fective of them ?—There are some children that we have 
who have no sort of response after we have had them for 
‘two or three years ; who do not respond at all to 
anything. 

7268. Would you say that they were better not mixed 
up with the healthier children ?— No, I think they gain a 
little by it; there is very little that it is possible for 
the very defective to gain, but they do gain something. 
- 7269. I have recently read some American reports and 
writings on this subject which say that with regard to 
those who suffer from real marked defect of mind it 


A. F. Trepcotp, Esq., M.R.CS., L.R.C.P., called ; 


- 7280. (Chairman.) Would you be so kind as to give us 
your qualifications and your experience so that we may 
get it on the notes ?-I am at present physician to a 
small home for defective children. I spent two years 
studying the various aspects of mental defect under the 
London County Council. I have held an appoint- 
‘ment in the Northumberland Couaty Asylum, and for 
the last six years I have been engaged in enquiring 
into clinical, pathological, and sosiological bearings of 
Mental Defect. 
7281. Youhave been so kind as to give us thisinteresting 
Statement. May we put it on the notes as part of the 
evidence ?— With pleasure. 
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Physician to the Littleton Home for Defective Children, 
formerly L.C.C. Research Scholar in Insanity and Neuro- 
pathology, and Clinical Assistant to the Northumberland 
County Asylum, &c., &c. 
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‘is injurious ito them to mix them up, even for a short 


time im the day, with unaffected children. You do not 
agree with that’ ?—They say it is injurious ? 

7270. Yes ; that they are overpowered with a sense of 
their own deficiency, and they lose heart, and their 
nervousness is increased. You donot agree with that ?7— 
I do not agree.- Ithink that much we have done has been 
by associating them with some better children. I 
attribute this girl’s improvement, whose photograph I 
have shown you, (she is nineteen now) partly to the fact 
that we have had an extra servant who is fourteen. 
She is more than equal to the other girl of nineteen. 
She has come’from the St. Pancras workhouse ; she has 
been trained and‘is a very nice girl ; and the companion- 
ship of this girl of nineteen with a higher intelligence, 
I think, has assisted her to improve. I think they 
improve very much by mixing with others. 


7271. The establishment at Brentwood in which you 
deal with girls over sixteen is of course on a very small 
seale ?— Yes, | think we have only got about eighteen girls 
there, but we can have more when they are ready 


7272. Is there any prospect of the system of subsequent 
detention being tried on a large scale under the Metro- 
opolitan' Asylums Board? We cannot do more‘now ; we 
have only leave to keep them till twenty. Wehope that 
by the time they are twenty the law will have been 
changed. 


7273. You hope it vill be enlarged so as to enable you 
to deal with them ?— Yes, because we see the advantage 
of extending it from sixteen to twenty. We feel many 
a feeble-minded child could be helped to get on and 
improve still more. 

7274. Do you consider, with regard to girls and boys 
who have been to some extent improved in the schools, 
and kept some time, say, to eighteen or twenty, that even 
those who might have a decent home to go to might be 
better under detention ?—I am sure they would. I do 
not think any of them have decent homes to go to. 


7275. Do you think the burden on the community 
is less, when they are kept in an institution where they 
are dealt with economically and in numbers, than if they 
were allowed to go home and occupy the whole attention 
of their relatives and parents at great inconvenience ?— 
Yes, I feel sure of it, because they must deteriorate if they 
go back home ; most of the parents drink. 


7276. Would you go so far as to say that if these 
children do go back, even to a good home, which very 
rarely exists, they are a greater burden and expense to 
the community than if they were detained in a 
proper institution ?—I feel sure of that. 

7277. Have you any figures which you can give us, 
the latest figures as to the estimated number of defective 
children among children of the school age ?—InLondon ? 

7278. Yes ?—No, I have nothing to do with that. 

7279. Can you give us the percentage of the children 
who come under the Metropolitan Asylums Board ?-— 
We take them all in. We take all the children in, that 
are presented to us. We have three Homes for girls and 
three Homes for boys, and we do not leave any waiting 
for admission. 
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Causation, Sociological Relationship and Prevalence of 
this class should be taken into account. Under these 
headings I beg to tender the following remarks. 

1. Causation. During my tenure of the London 
County Council Research Scholarship (1899-1901) I 
conducted an enquiry into the causes, clinical varieties, 
and pathological conditions of mentaldefect. The patients 
seen numbered about 1,500 in all, they comprised every 
variety and degree of amentia, and were taken from the 
asylums of the London County Council, the special in- 
stitutions of Darenth and Earlswood, and a few from 
private sources. With the object of getting at the real 
cause of the condition, I sought to obtain particulars 
of the family history of as many of these cases as possible ; 
but owing to the great difficulty in getting reliable data 
this could only be done in the case of 150. As, however, 
each of these 150 family histories was personally elicited 
and embraced full particulars of the family for at least 
three, and sometimes four generations, I am satisfied that 
the result may be accepted as an accurate account of the 
causation of amentia.* The following table summarises 
the causes ascertained : 


TABLE I. 
ANALYSIS OF THE ASCERTAINED CAUSES OF 150 CASES 
oF AMENTIA. 
Group 1. 
Hereditary Influences. 


F F Total 
A.—Insanity or Epilepsy 64°5 per cent. \ neuropathic 
B.—Other Abnormalities of the Ner- ¢ inheritance, 


vous System - - 18-0 per cent. / 82:5 per cent. 


(e.g. Paralysis, Cerebral Hemorrhage, 
Various Neuroses and Psychoses). 


C.—Phthisis and Alcoholsim alone- - - 6-0 per cent. 





D.—Alcoholism alone - - - - - - - 1:5 per cent. 
Total - 90-0 per cent. 
Group 2. 


Extrinsic Causes. 

A.—Before Birth— 

(Abnormal condition of mother 

during pregnancy, e.g., disease, ill- 

health, insufficient food, etc.) - - 
B.—During Birth— 

(Precipitate, protracted, or instru- 

mental delivery) - - - - - - 
C.—After Birth— 

(Injury, convulsions, sunstroke, 

disease, mal-nutrition) - - - - 


1°3 per cent. 
2-0 per cent. 


6-7 per cent. 


Total - 10-0 per cent. 





It may be useful if I give some further particulars re- 
garding the neuropathic inheritance. The next table 
shows its presence in the paternal and maternal sides 
respectively : 


TABLE II. 


ities. 
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Ss = 5 Totals. 

3s 3 
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ee 
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Un the Paternal side only | 31:0% | 9:55 % | = 40:5 % 
Maternal 215% | 45%] = 260% 
Both sides 120%, | 40 %| = 160% 

Totals 645% |18-0%| =82-5 % 





* I may add that since these figures were published I have 
ea another fifty cases with practically identical 
results 
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The next table shows the extent to which this heredity 
existed in the direct and collateral lines respectively : 


TABLE III. 





Totals. 


Insanity, &c 
Other abnormalities. 





In the Direct line only - 14:7 % 


» Collaterals only - 





In both Direct and Col- 


laterals - : - 33% 











Total - 


64:5 % 


18-0% 





These figures are certainly higher than any previously 
obtained, a result which I think is chiefly to be attributed 
to the,thorough and searching enquiry which has been 
made into the patients’ antecedents in every instance. I 
do not consider that statistics compiled from case books 
are at all satisfactory, because, although the materia! 
available in this way is necessarily much greater, the 
individual details are very far from complete. Again 
and again have I discovered by a little questioning a well 
marked history of insanity, of which no record whatever 
existed in the case books. The taking of a reliable family 
history involves much time and trouble, several members. 
of the family must be seen and their confidence must be 
gained before anything like the true state of affairs can | 
be elicted. It is not only that the relatives are averse’ 
from giving information upon what they regard as their’ 
private affairs toa complete stranger, but that very often 
they do not really know until they have talked the matter 
over amongst themselves. 


It may be well to state that in the figures above given 
only those families are included in which the inheritance 
is definite and undeniable. Some idea of this will be 
afforded by the fact that in the 150 families examined 
the number of mentally affected ancestors (not counting 
the patients) was 281, or, on the average, nearly two in 
each family, and yet I am sure that there are many of 
whom I could get no information, and that the total 
number is considerably greater than this. 


It would appear that in the absence of neurone 
inheritance, consumption and alcoholism if very strongly 
marked, may produce mental defect, but only in a very 
small proportion of cases. I found that in eleven cases 
out of the 150 (or 7:5 per cent.) there did not appear to be 
any other cause. In nine of these eleven cases the an-— 
cestry was soaked with both alcohol and consumption ; in 
the remaining two cases with alcoholalone. The majority — 
of the patients suffered from a mild degree of imbecility 
accompanied by epilepsy. ; 

These figures, however, do not give any idea as to the 
real extent to which these two factors occur, for the ie 
accompany neuropathic inheritance in a considerable 
number of cases, and no doubt play a contributory r6le 
in bringing about mental defect. To show this I give the 
following Tables :— 


TABLE IV. 


Table showing the number of families in which 
Consumption occurred :— 


per cent. 
With neuropathic inheritance = - - 26°5 
Without neuropathic inheritance - - 75 
Grand total of Consumption - 34:0 
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TABLE V. 


- Table showing the number of 
Alcoholism occurred. 


families in which 


per cent. 
With neuropathic inheritance . - 38°5 
Without neuropathic inheritance - - 80 
Grand total of Alcoholism - - 46°5 


With regard to these figures reiating to consumption 
and alcoholism, it must be clearly understood that the 
greatest possible care has been taken to include only 
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those families in which their presence is well marked, as 
shown by there being at teast three or four individuals 
affected in different generations of the family. Isolated 
instances have in no case been counted, unless 
occurring in the parents of the patients, and only then 
if very pronounced ; otherwise the totals would have 
been very much greater than those given above. 

As a result of my inquiries, I have come to the con- 
clusion that these three forms of morbid heredity, viz., 
nervous abnormality, alcoholism, and consumption, 
are the chief factors in the causation of mental defect. 
It may be useful if I append a Table showing the coiu- 
cidence of two or moreoftheminthesame family. 


TABLE VI. 





Out of the 124 cases in which 


insanity or other abnormality ) Consumption Py 
of the nervous system was 
present - : - - | Both Alcohol 


and Consumption ,, 





Alcohol alone occurred in : 





To less extent 
and not 
included in 
previous per- 
centaze 3. 


Se ee a Oe 
d 15 fi es 


brs 
7 “ae medias, 


Well marked. ‘Tota, 








28 7 








- 20 





In forty of these families only was there no trace of 
alcohol or consumption, in sixty-three one or both of 
them were very pronounced, and in another twenty-one 
they were present to less extent. 


It is now necessary to refer to the factors of environ- 
ment given in Group II. of Table I. Taking these all 
together, they cause amentia in 10 per cent. of cases, 
but that percentage does not represent the full extent 
to which they occur since they are also met in combination 
with neuropathic inheritance. The following Table refers 
to this point. 


TABLE VII. 


COINCIDENCE OF F'ActToRS OF THE ENVIRONMENT WITH 
a Morsip HeEReEpDItTy. 








Morbid Heredity. 
4 | Total. 
Present. | Absent. 
Before birth - - 210% 13%, 22:°3% 
During birth - - 16:0 % 270% 180% 
After birth - - - 18:0% 6-7 24-7 % 
Merota's - - ~ 550% 10:0% 


It is apparent from the above Table that a history 
of one or other of these factors of the environment will 
be found in a very considerable proportion of cases 
(65°0 per cent.); and, bearing in mind that evidence 
of this kind is necessarily much easier to elicit than is a 
history of morbid heredity, it is not surprising that 
many writers have attributed great importance to these 

external factors. At first sight I was inclined to do so 
myself, and it was only when I found how often pro- 
nounced morbid heredity lay behind that I came to a 
different conclusion. I am far from denying that the 
environment, even where morbid heredity is present, 
has no effect ; whether the embryo be inherently healthy 
or unhealthy, it is evident that its development is still 
to a considerable extent dependent upon the quantity and 
quality of the nourishment it receives (both intra- and 
extra-uterine.) Consequently a condition of actual 
disease, ill-health, or starvation, of the mother, cannot 
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but be injurious to the growing ovum; and the same 
may be said of the improper food, impure air, and the 
like, which are so often the lot of young children in our 
city slums. What I wish to point out, however, is that, 
as far as my experience goes, such factors acting alone 
but rarely give rise to mental defect (10 per cent.), and 
when they do it is generally because they have produced 
an actual disease of the brain. 


On the other hand, in cases in which morbid heredity 
is present but only very slight, I believe that these 
external factors have an extremely important contri- 
butory influence, and that they may make all the difference 
between a development of the nervous system compatible 
with the needs of everyday life, and actual mental de- 
ficiency; in fact, I believe that contributory factors 
of this kind help us to understand why it occasionally 
happens that a gross idiot may be born into a family but 
slightly tainted, the brothers and sisters showing no 
serious mental or physical deterioration. 

The net result of my enquiries, therefore, is to convince 
me of the immense importance played by morbid heredity 
in the production. of amentia. It would, of course, be 
desirable that the figures I have given should be com- 
pared with similar ones regarding the mentally normal 
population. As far as I am aware none such exist. I 
have, however, for several years both before and since 
this enquiry, gathered a good many details from hospital 
and private patients, and I am fully satisfied that nothing 
anywhere near approaching this amount of morbid 
heredity exists amongst them. Isolated instances of 
an ancestor dying of consumpton, or being addicted to 
drink, or even being epileptic or insane are not uncommon, 
but in no instance have I met a person of normal bodily 
and mental development coming of a stock with a definite 
and pronounced morbid heredity. Conversely, I have 
only found 10 per cent. of cases of pronounced mental 
defect (in which a full and accurate genealogical tree 
was forthcoming) which could be attributed to extrinsic 
or environmental causes ; whilst in the absence of morbid 
heredity such factors are very frequently present without 
producing any mental abnormality. I have, however, 
had to reject some hundreds of cases from my enquiry 
owing to the absolute impossibility of getting family 
histories sufficiently complete. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that amentia is of two 
classes. (a.) Primary, which is by far the most numerous, 
comprising 90 per cent. of all cases of mental defect, 
and in which the condition is the result of morbid heredity, 
(b.) Secondary, an entirely different class of cases cetio- 
logically, clinically, and pathologically, being the result 
of a disease or accident to the brain of the patient. 
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Moreover, I think that a critical examination of each 
of these family histories, as well as numerous clinical and 
pathological examinations of cases of insanity and epilepsy 
in addition to amentia, enables us to see something of 
the nature of the process by which mental defect is 
brought about. 


I believe that there are certain diseases and modes of 
life which in course of time deteriorate the protoplasm 
of the entire body. Chief among these are alcoholism 
and consumption, but there are probably many other 
factors of modern life which act in the same way. The 
germinal plasm shares in this general devitalization with 
the result that a condition of nervous instability or 
diminished potentiality is produced in the offspring. 
This shows itself in the shape of hysteria, chronic neuralgia, 
and the minor form of epilepsy, etc. Should the adverse 
environment continue or should such a person marry 
with one similarly tainted, then the nervous abnormality 
becomes accentuated in the following generation, so 
that insanity and the graver forms of epilepsy appear. If 
the process is further continued, marked degeneracy 
will be present in the third generation with a strong 
probability that one or more members will be actual 
idiots or imbeciles, an injurious circumstance in the 
environment (like those described) rendering the pro- 
bability a tolerable certainty. Ido not, of course, mean 
that the three grades of nervous disability above described 
are necessarily restricted to three successive generations. 
All the varieties may, and frequently do, exist among 
the members of one generation, and it even occasionally 
happens that idiocy of the grossest type results from 
the presence of alcoholism and consumption in the parents 
without any previous abnormality of the nervous system 
whatever. The fact, however, that such abnormalities 
occur in the antecedents to the extent I have shown 
is proof that this does not often happen and the outline 
just given may be taken as a general résumé of the 
successive steps in the production of mental defect. I 
may remark that in many of the histories I have collected 
it is actually possible to trace this downward march, 
and strong corroboration is afforded by the gradual 


accumulation of morbid heredity which characterizes 


patients suffering from the different grades of nervous 
affections. This may be shown as follows: 


In hysteria and mild epilepsy—antecedent in- 
sanity, etc., slight, consumption and alcoholism 
common. (Data insufficient for figures.) 


In pronounced epilepsy—antecedent epilepsy and 
insanity, etc., 40 to 50 per cent. 


In pronounced insanity—antecedent epilepsy and 
nsanity, etc., 50 to 60 per cent. 


In amentia— antecedent epilepsy and insanity, etc., 
90 per cent. 


Therefore, in 90 per cent. of patients suffering from 
mental defect, the condition is the result of a morbid 
state of the ancestors, which so impairs the vital powers 
of the embryo that full and perfect development cannot 
take place. In the milder cases the effects are seen in 
the nervous system only, since this is the most delicate 
and easily injured part of the organism; in the grosser 
cases Other parts of the body are also affected as seen 
in the various imperfections and abnormalities of 
structure called “stigmata of degeneracy.” In the 10 
per cent. of cases of secondary amentia the condition is 
due to accidental, and for the most part, unavoidable 
causes. Amentia is thus not only hereditary, it is also 
the final expression of a progressive neuropathic 
degeneration. 


As further proof of this perhaps I may be permitted 
to cite the following facts :— 


Thirty-eight women who were insane and under de- 
tention in asylums gave birth to children. TI traced 
the subsequent history of these children up to periods 
at which any nervous abnormality would have mani- 
fested itself. 


In the case of fourteen of these women the insanity 
was of a temporary description, due solely to nervous 
breakdown at a trying period, there being no morbid 
heredity. Out of the fourteen children ten were alive 
and well, in body and mind at ages varying from three to 
fifteen years, whilst four were dead. 


EVIDENCE : 


On the other hand, in twenty-four women the attack 
of insanity was predisposed to by a pronounced morbid 
inheritance ; out of these children only three were alive and 
well, whilst twenty-one had succumbed, all, with one excep- 
tion, a few months after birth. 


These figures are small, but I cannot do other than 
regard the truly alarming mortality in the latter group 
as the result of morbid heredity, and as further evidence 
that such inheritance has a most markedly injurious effect 
upon the offspirng. 


2. SocroLogicaL RELATIONSHIP.— With regard to the 
relationship beetween Mental Defect and (a) Insanity, 
(6) Pauperism, (c) Crime, I beg to make the following 
observations :— 


A. The Relations between Amentia and Insanity. 
Patients suffering from the severer grades of mental 
defect (Idiocy) are subject to frequent outbursts of 
uncontrollable temper, occasionally accompanied by 
violence; but it is rare for them to become actually 
insane. 


In the milder grades of imbecility and feeble-minded- 
ness however, true insanity is by no means uncommon. 
Indeed, in these mild cases it is more often owing to 
insanity than to the mental defect that the incarceration 
of the patient in the asylum is due. I am unable to say 
exactly what proportion of aments are likely to become 
insane, but from the large number of such patients I 
have seen in asylums I think it must be very considerable. 
It is necessary to add, however, that practically none 


of these insane aments had received any special education, ~ 


and I believe that the systematic training as now given 
in special classes and schools will do much to diminish 
the liability to insanity present in this class. 


B. Amentia and Pauperism—I1 think it may be con- 


cluded that the majority of patients suffering from 
severe amentia are under detention in institutions of 
some kind or other, and are, therefore, supported either 
out of the rates or by private charity. This, however, 
is not the case with the milder degrees, and a goodly 
number of these are at large. 
it is obvious that they can do little for their support, 
and, with the exception of a few who are looked after 
by good-natured persons, I believe that they drift from 
place to place picking up food and shelter as best they 
may. I have met and talked with many of them in 
workhouses, in night shelters, and upon the road; but 
I know of no statistics showing the proportion they 
form of the pauper population. 


C. Amentia and Crime—That these patients are 
often guilty of crimes (such as larceny, incendiarism, 
train wrecking, criminal assault and the like) I know from 
enquiries into the previous histories of those confined 
in asylums, and from newspapers reports of police court 
proceedings. I also know that many criminals are of 


subnormal intellect and in regard to their physical and 


mental characteristics identical with aments; but I 
cannot say what proportion of the criminal class is com- 
posed of aments. 


. The above remarks give the gist of close observations 
which I have made for the last five or six years upon 


persons suffering from mental deficiency. I regret 
my inability to place actual statistics before the Com- 
mission; but the difficulty in obtaining these is almost 
insuperable to a single enquirer. Perhaps, however, 
I may be permitted to cite the following figures, since 
they have some reference to this point. 


Whilst enquiring into the antecedente of the 150 aments 
previously referred to, I took the trouvie to ascertain 
the number and condition of all the brothers and sisters 
of the patients. I divided these into two classes, which 
I designated satisfactory and unsatisfactory. The satis- 
factory group comprised all those who were said to be 
healthy in mind and body, and were abletosupport ,them- 
selves. The unsatisfactory consisted, in addition to those 
dead, of those who were either mentally affected, or were 
suffering from marked and permanent ill-health, or were 
leading a life of vagabondage or crime. Such details 
were, of course, difficult to get, and as the valuation was 
generally that of the parents the figures are almost cer- 
tainly more favourable to the class than the real facts. 
These figures arc as follows :— 


From their condition — 


“aap. 
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TABLE VIII, 


SHOWING THE CONDITION OF 150 AMENTS WITH THEIR 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 





In the 150 Families there were 1,269 children born. 





Unsatisfactory. Satisfactory. 








A. BornDead - - 170 
Since Died - 


Under 1 year 138, 


unlbesd) yr oa9 107, Said by parents to 
B10) ¥<¥ 5 375315 be mentally and 
Fe vtss, 8( bodily héalthy - 456 
Over 20 .,, 25) 
C. Mentally affected 245 ! 
D. Diseased, Pau- 
pers, or Crim- 
Mele: cienij--- 1; 83 
Total - - 813 Total - - 456 


Total, 1,269. 


I wish to draw attention to two points in this table. 
Firstly, the large number of children born in these families. 
I believe that in this country the average number of 
children born. in a family is four, whereas in these 
degenerate families we find an average of 7°3 to each, 
and, if the stillborn children are included, the dispro- 
portion is still more striking as the average number of 
children born in each family is brought up to 8:4. 
Secondly, the fact that out of this total only a little more 
than one third can be considered profitable mcmbers 
of the community, and this, be it rem: mbered, at the 
parents’ valuation. 

Moreover, it seems to me that these figures, taken in 
conjunction with those showing the number of mentally 
affected persons in the ancestry of these children, pcint 
to a distinct increase of mental disability.. I do not 
wish to press this point unduly, because I think it is 
tolerably certain that the number of mentally affected 
persons in the antecedents of these children is under- 
stated. Still, it is a significant fact that, out of the total 
number of 526 mentally affected persons in the 150 
families, there are 245 in the present generation, and that 
nearly two-thirds of the present generation must be 
regarded as socially unsatisfactory. 


3. Decrezs ofr AMENTIA.—Amentia is of many degrees ; 
inits mildest form it may be so slight asto be recognizable 
by the medical expert only, whilst the grosser degrees of 
idiocy are patent to the most casual observer. Between 
these two extremes every grade of defect is met with, 
and the difference between the mildest case of feeble- 
mindedness and the most pronounced case of idiocy is 
one of degree only and not of kind. Nevertheless it is 
convenient to divide the condition of amentia into three 
classes, viz.: Idiocy, Imbecility, and Feeble-minded- 
ness, and the provisions necessary for these are so different 
that they must be considered separately. In doing this 
it is necessary to have some definition of each class ; 
many have been proposed, but in my opinion the most 
satisfactory for administrative purposes is as follows :-— 


Idiots are the absolutely unimprovable cases 
capable of doing nothing for their support. 


_ Imbeciles are capable of doing some work for their 
support. 


The Feeble-minded are able, after proper training, 
to entirely, or almost entirely, provide for their 
Own support; although some form of supervision 
is nearly always necessary. It should be noted that 
in America the term “ Feeble-minded” is used in a 
generic sense to include the whole order of Amentia, 
and that an attcmpt has been made to so use the 
word in thiscountry. In my opinion, however, it is 


103—Vol. I. 


less confusing to restrict it to the mildest grade of 
Mental Defect and to employ the word Mental 
Defect or Amentia to the condition generally. 

4. Provision FoR Ip1ors.—Since these cases are 
practically waimprovable and incapable of useful work, 
all that they need is a cheap receptacle where they can 
be humanely cared for. 

The provision at present existing for children of the 
wealthier class is adequate, being supplied by private 
enterprise. 

The provision for cnildren of the middle and poorer 
classes consists of a few special institutions such as those 
at Darenth, Earlswood, Lancaster, Knowle, ete., and 
of special wards in some of the county asylum3. These 
patients may also be sent to the nearest county asylum 
under a lunacy certificate. 

In my opinion this provision is not satisfactory for 
these reasons :—it is inadequate to the existing number 
of idiots, and it is unnecessarily expensive. As to the 
inadequacy ; if the so-called idiot institutions only took 
idiots, room could probably be found for allin the country ; 
but, as many of them are to a great extent dependent 
upon voluntary support, they are anxious to show as 
good results as possible ; to this end they have a staf? of 
special teachers and give much attention to training. In 
consequence they naturally prefer to admit those children 
who are capable of being improved, with the result 
that the idiots tend to be excluded, and to gravitate to 
the covnty asylums 

To give some idea of the number of idiots and imkeciles 
resident in asylum; I may say that in the asylums of the 
Londoa County Council, during the per.od [ was connected 
with them, there were about 700 idiots and imbeciles out 
of a total population of a little over 14,000, or roughly 
about 5 per cent. This, of course, doe: not include those 
cases of mild amentia which were incarcerated on account 
of insanity, and I think that in some of the county asylums 
which are further removed from special idiot institutions 
than are those of London, the proportion would be found 
to be greater. The accumulation within lunatic asylums 
of these cases of mental defect (and also of dementia) 
must contribute to their overcrowding, and I should 
think that there are few asylums in the country which do. 
not contain more patients than the number for which they 
are really fitted. With regard to the expense; whether 
these idiots are confined in special idiot institutions or 
in asylums, the accommodation is, in my opinion, far 
more costly than the needs cf the class warrant. The 
expensive training of the special establishments is was‘ed 


upon them ; whilst the elaborate precautions inseparable 


from the asylums, and quite necessary for the insane, are 
‘not required for idiots and imbeciles. 

Instead of building new and enlarging present asylums 
to keep pace with the growth of the population, I believe 
that it would be more economical if idiots were removed 
from asylums and special institutions altogether and were 


relegated to buildings of a cheaper kind more suited to. 
their needs. Moreover, the real work of these institutions, 


in treating insanity and training the milder grades of 
mental defect, would be thereby rendered more effective. 

Such receptacles for idiots might perhaps also be used 
for many cases of harmless dementia, and so still further 
reduce the asylum population ; this, however, is probably 
hardly within the scope of the Commission’s inquiry. 

5. Provision FOR ImBeEcites.—These patients have 
sufficient intelligence to do a certain amount of useful 
work under direction; therefore,in my opinion, their 
requirements would be best met by means of permanent 
detention in farm or industrial colonies. 

Such homes of detention already exist in the special 
institutions referred to in the preceding section, and are, 
in the main, well adapted to the needs of this class. The 
accommodation, is, however, numerically inadequate 
for the poorer class, with the result that many imbeciles 
have no place open to them but the lunatic asylum. It is 
true that in these latter they do a certain amount of work, 
such as scrubbing, cleaning, fetching and carrying and 
the like, and in some of the county asylums I have seen 
them usefully employed in the carpenters’, tailors’, or boot 
mending shops. As a rule, however, it is difficult in an 
ordinary asylum to co-ordinate their energies sufficiently to 
turn them to full account, and the employment in many 
cases is akin to that provided by a municipal body for the 
unemployed ; a matter pour paszer le temps rather than cf 
practical utility. 
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6. Provision FOR FEEBLE-MINDED.—In speaking of 
amentia from the sociological standpoint, my object 
was to point out the danger which existed to the com- 
munity from the presence of untrained and uncontrolled 
feeble-minded, for it is particularly to this class that those 
remarks apply. The reason of this is that not only does 
the very mildness of the mental affection render them 
all the more potent for mischief, but also because we have 
not the same power of detention as we have for the two 
lower grades of imbecility and idiocy. Consequently, I 
believe that the ranks of the insane pauper and criminal 
are considerably swelled by persons suffering from this 
mildest degree of mental defect. The question of their 
propagation must also be borne in mind. 

On the other hand, I believe that there are considerable 
possibilities for good in these patients and ihat these may 
be developed by suitable training. Training enables 
them to apply their hands to useful work, and thereby 
tends to diminish pauperism. It inculcates moral precepts, 
and so diminishes the liability to crime; whilst the discip- 
line and regular habits tend to produce a corresponding 
regularity of mental action and so to diminish their 
proneness to insanity. 

St is necessary to remember, however, that amentia 
cannot be cured, and since the demands of civilised life 
upon the intellectual faculties become daily more and 
more exacting, it is obvious that the individual who 
starts life handicapped in the most essential requisite 
for success can never be expected to compete with the 
normal population on equal terms. Nevertheless there 
is grave danger in neglect, and in my opinion, the providing 
of suitable training, followed where necessary by super- 
vision or detention, affords the only satisfactory 
means of dealing with this class. 

A. Trarntna.—With regard to training ; ihe Defective 
and Epileptic Children Act of 1899 allows of this being 
given at the option of the local education Authorities, but 
the permissive character of the Act has resulted in its 
being a dead letter throughout the greater part of the 
country. In proof of this statement I may say that up to 
May 1904, educational facilities were provided for 5,909 
feeble-minded children only, whereas I calculated that in 
England and Wales the number of such children of school 
age amounted to 54,210, thus leaving 48,301, totally 
unprovided for. I do not think that we shall have ade- 
quate training until this Act is made compulsory. 

I think, moreover, that two Amendmer.ts would greatly 
improve the value of the Act, which is the only one we 
have giving control over this class. These are as follows :— 

1. Although the children’s attendance can be compelled 
up to the age of sixteen years, instead of fourteen, as in the 
ordinary schools, in many cases even this is insufficient, 
since the necessary training and self-control cannot be 
acquired by that age. I think that in the absence of any 
powers of detention the school period should, where found 
necessary, be extended to eighteen and _ possibly 
twenty years. Moreover, it might with advantage begin 
earlier than the seventh year. This would give a 
considerably greater measure of control. ¥ 

2. Although the Act allows of the training being given 
in boarding schools it does not compel the children’s 
attendance at these schools, as it does at the day classes. 
Of course, boarding schools are not always necessary, but 
I am convinced that the instruction which can be given 
and the supervision which can be exercised in a residential 
school are far greater than can possibly be obtained by four 
or five hours daily in aclass ; moreover, in many of these 
cases proper feeding is as essential as proper teaching and 
it is absolutely imperative that many should be taken 
away from the pernicious influence of their homes ; whilst 
in scattered rural districts residential schools afford the 
only means by which the education can be satisfactorily 
provided. Although I believe it has happened that a 
parent has refused to have his feeble-minded child taken 
to a boarding school, I have no personal knowledge of 
such an occurrence; but I think such a contingency 
should be provided for. 


8B. Derention.—It will of course happen that a cer- 
tain proportion of children who have been through this 
course of special training are still unable to do much 
towards their own support, or aré unfit, on account of 
evil propensities or insane tendencies, to be at large. I 
shovld myself have no compunction in certifying such 
failures as imbeciles, and the existing Lunacy and Idiots’ 


, MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ; 


Acts would, I think, be ample for their detention, al. 
though, as previously remarked, the accommodation is 
inadequate and I might experience difficulty in getting 
a magistrate to acquiesce in my views. This difficulty 
would be met by my suggestion under ‘‘ Administration.” 


‘The question, however, is whether any permanent 
detention of the more successful cases is called for. 

On this point there are some who take a strong view 
and urge that all patients, suffering from whatever degree 
of mental defect, should be subject to permanent deten- 
tion. In view of the causes and characteristics of this 
condition, and of the undoubted menace to present and 
future society which the unrestricted liberty of persons 
suffering from amentia entails, I believe this view to be 
theoretically correct; I have grave doubts, however, 
as to the possibility of applying compulsory detention to 
the mildest grade—the feeble-minded. In speaking of 
the degrees of amentia, I defined this class as those 
capable, after proper training, of entirely, or almost 
entirely, providing for their own support. It is true 
that a certain amount of supervision is still necessary, 
since very few of these individuals are able to steer a 
course upon life’s stormy sea. 
the helm they can work their passage, and if this super- 
vision can be secured, otherwise there does not seem to 


be sufficient reason, upon this ground only, to deprive 


them of their liberty. The only other ground upon 
which compulsory detention could be demanded would 
be the prevention of propagation. To do this, it would 
be necessary to prove the presence of morbid heredity. 
Now the difficulties in the way of getting reliable family 
histories are sufficiently great when required for purposes 
of science, they would become insuperable if required as 
a means of detention. Even assuming that the presence 
of feeble-mindedness was in itself evidence of morbid 
heredity (as I certainly am inclined to think is the case 
in the majority of instances), I yet feel that in the present 


Still, with some one at 


state of public opinion the passing of any measure on — 


these grounds would be utterly impossible. I wish 
to make it quite clear that I am now speaking of the 
mildest grade of mental defect only ; a defect so slight 
that it can be distinguished from the normal only with 
difficulty, and which occurs in all sections of society, the 


rich as well as the poor; therefore, I believe that the ~ 


segregation of the entire class of the feeble-minded, qua 
feeble-mindedness, is impossible as a practical measure. 
Nevertheless a test can be applied, and that is—the 
ability of the individual to conform to the laws of the 
country and to support himself, or to be supported by 
his friends. 

This I consider as the irreducible minimum which 
should be exacted of the feeble-minded in return for his 
liberty ; and in the event of any such person being found 
at large without means of subsistence, or proved guilty 
of offences against the law, I think that society might 
justly demand his permanent committal to an industrial 
colony ; that he might, in fact, be regarded as an imbecile. 
For this, however, the present law appears to be inade- 
quate. 

But even in the absence of the permanent detention 
of these mildest grades of mental defect I believe that 
much may be done in the way of supervision. The best 
means of carrying this out would appear to be by judi- 
cious after-care associations and voluntary boarding- 
houses or colonies. 
authorities to build these and to make them sufficiently 
attractive, I believe that a very large proportion of the 
self-supporting feeble-minded would prefer that mode of 
existence, and that their labour would go far towards 
covering the cost of their maintenance. . 


7. EpILEptics.— The severity of epilepsy varies greatly. | 
It is sometimes slight and does not interfere with ordinary 


occupations ; it is sometimes accompanied by insanity ; 
it often leads to dementia ; and it is frequently associated 
with amentia. I presume it is with regard to the latter 
group, the association of epilepsy and amentia, that the 
Commission is concerned. 
The relations of epilepsy to amentia are as follows :— 
(1.) Idiopathic epilepsy may cause amentia, owing 
to the severity and frequency of the fits arresting 
mental development. 
(2.) A disease or accident to the brain may cause 
both epilspsy and amentia. 
(3.) Epilepsy may complicate ordinary amentia. 


If power were given to the local 


~ 
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The latter group is numerically the most important 
and the only one I need consider, since the first and 
second groups tend more or less rapidly to dementia. 

A very large proportion of cases of amentia are com- 
plicated by epilepsy of varying degree, probably as many 
as half, or even more, if all the grades be taken together. 
The epilepsy is more prevalent in some varieties than in 
others, but it is of more importance to know its incidence 
with regard to the degree than the variety of mental 
defect. The following figures are the results of my own 
clinical observations ; and I think they may be taken 
as approximatoiy correct. 


In the feeble-minded epilepsy occurs in about 
11 per cent. of cases. 

In the imbeciles epilepsy occurs in about 40-50 per 
cent. of cases. 

In the i’iots epilepsy occurs in about &0-60 per 
bat. of cases. 


Where epilepsy co-exists with amentia it of course 
introduces considerable difficulties with regard to treat- 
ment, but administrative measures must have reference 
rather to the degree of mental disability than to the 
presence of the epilepsy. 

~ On the whole I think the provision for those aments who 
are epileptic requires to be very little different from that 
for the corresponding degree of mental defect. 

Epileptic feeble-minded require similar provision to the 
non-epileptic members of this class, but it is better that 
the accommodation should be separate. At present 
there is practically no provision for this class, as they are 
refused admission, alike to the classes etc. for the feeble- 
minded, and for the epileptics. The same remark applies 
to those cases of feeble-mindedness which are complicated 
by deafness or blindness. In considering the question of 
provision it is necessary to remember that if the fits are 
at all frequent or severe, they will in course of time, in 
all’probability, so degrade the patient that the instruction 
given to him will be wasted. My own opinion is that 
feeble-mindedness accompanied by anything but the 
most occasional epilepsy is not worth the expense of 
training. 

- With regard to educational facilities for such epileptics 
as are not mentally defective, the existing Act (Defective 
and Epileptic Children, 1899) would appear to be ade- 
quate. 


8. ADMINISTRATION.— I believe the difficulties incident 
to any effective scheme for dealing with mentally defec- 
tives would best be overcome by the establishment of a 
permanent Commission, somewhat on the lines of the 
Lunacy Commission. This should be responsible for 
the proper care of all idiots and imbectles and should be 
empowered to compel the loca] authorities to provide 
adequate and suitable provision for all such indi- 
viduals within their area. 

With regard to the feeble-minded the Commissioners 
would receive reports from the medical officers of the 
special schools as to what children, at the end of their 
training, were unfitted to be at large, and would then 
become responsible for the care of these children; but 
IT do not think that they should be in any other way 
concerned with the management of the special schools 
and classes—these being left to the educational 
authority. 

The majority of these duties are, of course, already 
performed by the Lunacy Commissioners, but the re- 
quirements of aments and of lunatics are so different 
that I am inclined to think that the capacity for work 
of the former class would be better co-ordinated and 
made use of if they were under the control of a board 
having a special knowledge of their characteristics. In 
dealing with those feeble-minded children who had 
passed through the special schoo! it might well happen 
that the medical officer would have difficulty in prevailing 
upon the magistrate to commit to permanent detention 
such cases as seemed to him necessary, and I believe one 
of the most important functions of a special Commission 
should be the power to act as a “‘ judicial authority *’ in 
such cases. The Commissioners would of course be em- 
powered to discharge a case from custody if they thought 
necessary, as they do now with the insane. 

9, PREVENTION.—The care and control of existing 


mentally defectives by means of training and, where re- 
quired, detention, are measures necessary for the safety 
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ofthe community. It must be remembered, however, that 
they are merely palliative, and that they do very little 
for the prevention of mental defect. It has been shown 
that not only idiocy, imbecility and feeble-mindedness 
but also insanity, epilepsy, and a large number of neu- 
roses, are, in the majority of instances, due to morbid 
ancestral conditions, so that, failing any attempts to 
grapple with the causes of these conditions, they will 
assuredly give rise to a fresh crop of insanity, epilepsy 
and idiocy in generations to come. But not only is 
mental defect thus being produced anew, the taint is 
also being spread amongst the otherwise healthy popu- 
lation, chiefly as a result of ignorance; I regard these 
matters as being so important that I venture to aJlude 
to them. ; 

As to the production of amentia, the importance of 
grappling with consumption, alcoholism, and defective 
hygienic conditions generally, cannot be too strongly 
urged, since it is largely to such m2ans that we must 
look for any appreciable improvement in the mental 
and physical health of future generations. I believe 
that the instruction in elementary hygiene which is now 
being given in many of our schools will do much towards 
teaching the rising generation the !1ws of health, and 
therefore be of considerable benefit in this direction. 


As to the propagation of amentia, if the general public 
do not yet realise how injuriously many conditions affect 
the individual, we can hardly expect them to have any 
real conception of their consequences upon posterity ; 
and as a matter of fact there is a truly deplorable amourt 
of ignorance and apathy in this matter. There are 
many persons of whom it may be said that they will 
almost certainly transmit an enfeebled mental and phy- 
sical constitution to their offspring; there are others 
who would probably only do so if married to a person of 
like tendencies. On the other hand, by suitable marriage 
a slight morbid taint may be much diminished in the next 
generation, and with still further selection may pro- 
bably be eradicated. This being so, the importance of 
the question of marriage cannot be too strongly advo- 
cated. Ignorance and indifference to it are responsible 
for much of the mental and bodily ill health around us. 
The ideal, of course, would be to prohibit the marriage 
of any person unable to show a clean bill of health, and 
proof of their ability to support a family. Such an idea 
is unrealisable ; indeed, I doubt whether any legislition 
in this direction is possible. The only practical means 
of dealing with the matter would appear to be by the 
enlightenment and education of the public conscience 
as to the responsibilities attaching to marriage, and I 
believe that a pronouncement from such a Commission 
as this would do much towards that end. 


We pay much attention to the breeding of our horses, 
our cattle, our dogs and poultry, even our flowers and 
vegetables ; surely it is not too much to ask that a little 
care should be bestowed upon the breeding and rearing of 
our race. 


May, 1905. A. F. Trepaoxp. 


7282. (Mr. Byrne.) I would first like to ask one or two 
questions with regard to parts of your most interesting 
statement. I do not quite understand the meaning of 
the Table on page 397. What are the per centages given in 
the columns of that Table, are they percentages of the whole 
number of 150 cases that you examined, or are they per- 
centages in a literal sense ?—Those are percentages in a 
literal sense. 


7283. Reduced to 100 ?—Reduced to 100 simply for 
convenience of comparison. It is not the number of 
cases ; if it were it would be half as many again. 


7284, The interpretation of it is that, of those you 
examined who had an undesirable environment manifest 
before birth there were 22 per cent, and 21 per cent. of 
morbid heredity ?—Yes, and only 1°3 per cent. in which 
there was no morbid heredity ; and the same with the 
other columns, during and after birth. 


7285. On the following page there is another statement 
which I do not quite follow, where you say: “ This may 
be shown as follows,” and you give certain percentages : 
“In pronounced epilepsy—antecedent epilepsy and 
insanity, etc., 40 to 50 per cent. In pronounced in- 
sanity—antecedent epilepsy and insanity, etc., 5) to 60 
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per cent.” That differs, does it not, from the proportions 
given in the Lunacy Commissioners’ Reports ?—En- 
tirely. 

7286. Will you enlarge on that and explain where the 
difference comes in ?—I think most of the Reports of the 
Commissioners are based on the statement of particulars 
and details from the case books. This is the result of a 
special inquiry which I made myself—a personal in- 
vestigation of the family history of persons suffering 
from insanity. I am perfe:tly certain that any 
statistics based on case books and statements of 
particulars are absolutely wrong. You cannot get 
sufficient information in that way. I have seen many of 
these statements of particulars filled up by the relieving 
officer, andit is generally done inthe most perfunctory 
way. Moreover the relieving officer has not sufficient 
knowledge to extract a family history. Heruns through 
the questions and puts “ Yes” or “No” as he goes 
through them. There is no time for thought, and very 
often the friend or relation interviewed does not know 
anything about it. These statements, usually without 
any further enquiry by the medical officer, go into the 
case books and the statistics are compiled from those. 


7287. In other words you think that if the enormous 
number of cases from which the statistics of the Lunacy 
Commissioners’ Report are made up were examined in 
detail, and as carefully as you have examined your cases, 
probably the same result would be arrived at ?—I 
think so. 


7288. As regards that third number of persons “ In 
pronounced insanity,” you find in 50 per cent. antecedent 
epilepsy andinsanity. Does that mean in cases where pro- 
nounced insanity appears in persons who are also aments ? 
—No, that means simply cases of insanity apart from 
amentia. Those were obtained from patients in the 
asylums of the London County Council and e'sewhere ; 
they are lunatics. 


7289. Could you give us some idea from what number 
of cases it was found—quite roughly ?—Possibly from 
100 to 150. 


7290. Examined with the same care as you examined 
the 150 ?—Yes. As a matter of fact, I did some of 
that work whilst I was in the Northumberland County 
Asylum before I went to the County Council. I put the 
two results together, and it comes out to about the 
same. 


7291. That answer is very interesting, because the 
point is not quite clear in your memorandum ?—I did 
not think it necessary to go into those details because 
I thought this Commission had only to do with cases of 
amentia ; so I simply put that as a statement ; 1 did not 
give the details of how I arrived at that statement. 


7292. But asillustrating what you call “ the downward 
march” it is interesting ?—Yes, I thought that would 
probably come out in questions. : 


7293. On page 400 there is a point I should like to ask 
you about ; in the second column where you are talking 
of the number of children provided for in England: ‘I 
calculated that in England and Wales the number of 
such children of school age amounted to 54,210;2 
would you mind telling us on what basis you made that 
calculation ?—That is first of all based on the estimate 
of the Departmental Committee of 1898, namely that 1 
per cent. of the ordinary school population are feeble- 
minded. That I think is generally accepted as a correct 
estimate. The school’ population is roughly about one- 
sixth of the total population. The census for England 
and Waies, gross population, was 32,525,716. One per 
cent. of one-sixth of this figure comes to 54,210. 


7294, Again on page 400 (col. 2) where you are talking 
about the question of detaining the feeble-minded and sub- 
jecting them to permanent detention, you say: ‘‘ Now 
the difficulties in the way of getting reliable family 
histories are sufficiently great when required for purposes 
of science ; they would become insuperable if required 
as a means of detention.’ Ifa child is sent to a defective 
school and rema‘ns there fora gocd mar y years, showing 
every sympton of being likely to requ.re detention 
afterwards, and being visited byhis paren‘s and relatives 
peihaps frequently, it would be fairly easy in the 
course of those years for the authorities of that 
schocl te obtain a fairly reliable family history ?—I 
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think if the parents thought that the information got 
from them would be a factor in shutting the child up, 
they would absolutely refuse it ; that is my feeling. 


7295. But there are officials who would obtain evidence. 
The police would help the Education Authority—the 
Education Authority’s own officer obtains a very great 


knowledge of family histories of the poor amongst whom — 


he moves ?—Yes. 


7296. Your remark is no doubt true as regards any 
person whom you might pick up in the street, without 


knowing much about him, and ask ‘Js this man fit for 


detention, but does it not require modification when 
you have these children already under detention in 
schools ?—Yes, I think it would be easier in that way, 
but T still think it would be rather difficult. ’ 


7297. It could be done if special efforts were made?— 


Yes, if there were a special system for getting the family 
history, it might be done. 


_ 7298. On page 401, col. 1, where you make a very inter- 
esting suggestion in support of your argument that you con- 
sider a permanent Commission, somewhat on the lines of 
the Lunacy Commission, would be the best mode of dealing 
with the classes whom it is found necessary to detain, — 
will you tell me in greater detail what you think the — 


position of such a Commission should be? Would you 
like to have it a technical Commission, quite independent 
of the authority of the Government, or would you haye it 
attached to, or connected with, a Government Department 
or departments ?—I would have it connected with a 
Government Department, and reporting to the Lord 
Chancellor, just on thesame footing as the present Lunacy 
Commission; practically the same thing but having to do 
with mental defectives only. 3 OH 


7299. With regard to the strong view which you express 
in your interesting paper with regard to the causation 


of defect, I do not know whether you have read the 

evidence of one of the Inspectors under the Board of — 
Education, Dr. Eichholz, which tends rather to an 
opposite conclusion ?—Yes, I have seen some of the 


evidence. 


7300. Might I call your attention to some of the state- a 


ments and ask your opinion; one was that the non- 
hereditary congenital types appear to form the majozity 
of cases of feeble-mindedness ?— Of course my experience 
is entirely opposed to that. 


7301. Toat is to say, in the majority of cases, 70 per 


cent., it is not possible, even with the greatest care, to — 


ascertain any history of insanity or other nerve taint in 
the ancestry ?—I cannot agree with that; my con- 
clusion is exactly the opposite. 


7302. Can you conceive how any such view could be 


held ?— Yes, I can. ; 


7303. Let me remind you that Dr. Eichholz obtained 


his results from his examination of the school records 
relating to an undefined 1,570 children ?—I think that is 
the explanation ; that his personal examination confined 
itself to the inspection of the records compiled by others. 
I do not think he personally got the family histories. He 
simply inspected the family histories obtained by other 
people. I think there is another factor that led to that 
result. I am rather inclined to doubt whether all those 
children were really feeble-minded. In looking at the 
large number of children who were discharged 


from the special schools there is very great doubt whether 


a considerable number of them were not ordinary back- 
ward or dull children—whether they should be called 
feeble-minded at all. That would materially alter the 
percentage. ee ¥ 
7304. Your views do not in any way apply to simply 
backward children who are stupid, perhaps, from want 
of food, or living in degraded surroundings ?-No. _ 


- 7305. But who, under proper care, shew that they are 


normal children ?—Quiteso; they are not feeble-minded 
children. 


7306. Would you go so far as to say that, if you found 
yourself able to send an alleged defective child back into 
the ordinary school, it shews that it was not feeble-minded ? 
—I do not think that I would go quite as far as that. I 
think possibly cases might occur of a very mild defect 
which could be improved sufficiently to be sent back te 
the ordinary school. But I think that where that 
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happens with a very considerable percentage then one 
would look upon that percentage with very great suspicion. 

7307. Dr. Eichholz was asked the details of how he 
obtained his records, andin conclusion it was put to him: 
‘Tn other words, what you have stated is the absolute 
minimum that the parent will admit, is it not?’’ he 
-said in reply, ‘No, it is the absolute maximum that the 
_ teacher can extract; that is true of family histories.” 
Do you agree with that ?—Yes, I think the two are 
synonymous, for it depends, of course, upon the teacher’s 
capacity to elicit information. I dare say the teacher 
pot as full information as he could get, but then someone 
else might have got very much more. 
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very large school would be able to devote to cross-examin- A. F. Tred- 


ing the parents would probably not be very long ?— 
Certainly. 


7309. Do you think that personal visits to parents or 
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proper family. histories ?—Some of my family histories 
took me three or four interviews with different members 
of the family, and often enough it takes two or three 
hours to really get an accurate history. What I tried 
to get was full particulars of each member of the family 
for three or four generations. I have the form here 
that I use. It will shew you the system I adopted. 
Before I started getting family histories I carefully 





























































7308. Some schools from which the records came were thought the thing out and drew out a form. This is 
very large schools, and the time which the teacher at a _—_ the one :—(form handed in) 
PERSONAL 
ae ‘ ( Obtained from 
Place, AND 
%. ib | Date, 
Reg. No. FAMILY HISTORY. 
PATIENT. , GRANDPARENTS. 
Birth. Place. ? Fulltime. ? Injury. M. M. 
Deve‘opment. Walked. Talked. Dentition. Birthplace. 
: Occupation. 
First : ea vor aes 
Symptoms. Nature of. Age noticed. reece test: 
and cause. 
School 
Education. Any physical 
diseace. 
Emp'oyment. as 
Any mental 
Any pzevious disease. 
Trevtment. . 
Bs bite cto. | General habits, 
Letord character, etc. 
Admission. ? Respectable. 
To what is ? Criminal. 
condit’on 
attributed. BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 
Yi 3 
ee gee Condition. 
FATHER. MOTHER. 
Birthplace and 
subsequent COLLATERAL. 
Residence. 
Age at Marriage MATERNAL 
and ‘ 
ConsanZuinity. ! 2 
? Living M. B M. 8. 
tozether now. 
Age at death rg 
and cause. Ue 
Condition. 
Alcohol. TH ai? fish Oa 
Physical - 
Syphilis. Disease. 
O tion. Mental 
moe Disease. 
_Any Physical 
Disease. CHILDREN OF 
- Any mental 
ot nervous Fi Brs. F. Srs. M. Brs. M. Srs. 
Disease. 


General Habits 
and Character. 


? Respectable. 
? Criminal. 
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7310. I presume that a mere formal enquiry would 
not elicit the truth at all ?—Not at all. 


7311. You would have to talk to the people ?—Some 
considerable time. 


7312. In a friendly, and in a cunning way often, and 
spending considerable time over it ?—Yes, you must 
do sa 


7313. Dr. Eichholz told us that feeble-mindedness 
may be accepted as pointing to the early race extinction 
of the class afficted. He gave us certain figures which 
he explained, pointing to the extinction of the individual 
family concerned, but not the extinction, of course, of the 
class of feeble-minded. Would you be prepared to adopt 
that statement ?—What I should be inclined to think 
would be this; that if you could shut up all the feeble- 
minded boys and gi ls on a desert island, possibly in the 
course of a few generations there would not be many of 
them left, because I believe any offspring would get more 
and more mentally and physically feeble, and they would 
simply die out. But that is not so in this country. The 
danger is that the feeble-minded and other persons of 
pronounced morbid inheritance are, by intermarrying, 
constantly dragging the more healthy stratum of society 
into a lower level. 


7314. In fact the argument is only true if the feeble- 
minded always intermarry with one another ?—That 
is what they do not do. 


7315. If they intermarry to a greater extent with the 
normal it is not so convincing an argument ?—No. 


7316. Have you much experience, or have you acquired 
much knowledge in any way, with regard to the number 
of feeble-minded people among the rich—by rich I mean 
the comfortably off classes ?—I have not any definite 
statistics as to that, but my impression is that there is as 
much amongst the rich as amongst the poor. 


7317. In fact that is what you would expect from your 
biological examination ?—Yes. 


7318. You would not be surprised to hear that Dr. 
Eichholz, who took an opposite view, told us that there 
was not ?—Of course, the presence of feeble-minded 
among the rural and better class population would be 
fatal to his theory. 


7319. The question was put to him: “If that’? — 
namely, exposure to and acquiescence in the unpleasant 
and unhealthy conditions of modern town life— If that 
is the normal causation of feeble-mindedness, you would 
expect to find very little of it among rich people.” ‘ You 
find less of it among rich people,” he replied. You do 
not agree with that. ?—Here I am speaking from im- 
pression; I have not statistics at all. My impression 
is that there is just as much among the rich and well-to-do 
as amongst the poor. I think some evidence is furnished 
with regard to that by the number of these patients in 
private homes and establishments, and also by the fact 
of tho number who come from country districts, where 
these conditions do not obtain. 


7320. I was going to ask you first about the well-off, 
and secondly about those living in the country ?—My 
impression is just the same, that the country furnishes 
just as many feeble-minded as the town, in proportion to 
population. I cannot give actual figures but I have 
certainly myself met with many cases of mental defect 
among the middle and well-to-do classes, and in country 
districts, where, of cours, there is no question of slum 
environments. 


7321. Which you would not expect on the environment 
theory ?—No. Ofcourse I do not dispute that where 
morbid heredity is present its effect may be, and probably 
is, accentuated by a faulty environment; but I do not 
think that faulty environment is in itself at all a potent 
cause of amentia. 


1322, (Mr. Hobhouse.) With regard to what you have ~ 


just said to Mr, Byrne, I notice on page 398 (col. 1) you say: 
“T believe that there are certain diseases and modes of life 
which in course of time deteriorate the protoplasm of the 
entire body. Chief among those are alcoholism and 
consumption.” Are those, and similar causes, the chief 
factors in originally causing mental decay ?—I think so. 


7323. If that be so, how would you reconcile that with 
your statement that amongst the rich and well-to-do there 
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is as much feeble-mindedness as amongst the poor and 
badly nourished ?—Because I think there is certainly 
as much alcoholism and probably as much consumption 
among the well-to-do. 


7324. The cause, then, of consumption and alcoholism 
is an appetite, in the one case, leading perhaps to con- 
sumption, and not to weakness caused by necessity 7— 
Not necessarily, no 


7325. What in your view would be the cause of the 
craving for alcohol; I am trying to get back ?—I do 
not know that it is necessarily a craving in the first place. 
The alcohol, is there, in plenty, and they simply take 
it. They get into the way of taking it more and more, 
until they become saturated with it. I do not know 
that they start by having a craving; the craving comes 
afterwards. JI think the appetite is created by the 
presence of alcohol in many cases. 


7326. So that amongst the well-to-do the causes of 
feeble-mindedness are as active as amongst the poorer 
classes, in your opinion ?—Yes, I think so. Perhaps 
I might qualify that in this way, that rich people are 
more likely to be influenced by moral and social con- 
siderations than are poor people and perhaps they would 
not yield in the same way ; that is the only qualification 
I would make, however. 


7327. I think you say in your statement, vide at page — 


401 (col. 1), that you wish to see ‘“‘a permanent Commise 
sion, somewhat on the lines of the Lunacy Commis- 
sion.” Can you explain to us what you mean by the 
word “somewhat”? ? What difference would you 
draw between the constitution and the powers of the 
one body, and the other body ?—I would have a Commis- 
sion to deal with mental defectives first of all to be com- 
posed entirely of medical men or of experts having know- 
ledge of this question. I do not think there is the same 
need to have a legal element. I think it should be an expert 
Commission. With regard to the powers of such a body 
these should be very similar to those of the Lunacy 
Commission, but in addition I think they might actually 
examine and commit to permanent care those feeble- 
minded children whom it was deemed advisable to 
detain at the end of their schovl curriculam. I do not 
think such committal should be left entirely in the hands 
of medical officers of schools. I think this power of 
examination and committal would be one of the most 
useful public services of such a Commission. : 


7328. Would you have any department controllin 


that Commission ?—I think they should report to the 


Lord Chancellor and be under the Lord Chancellor, just 
as the Lunacy Commissioners are. 


7329. Have you heard complaints made that the 
Lunacy Commission is a too irresponsible body ?—No, 
I do not think I have heard any complaints. 


7330. You are aware that there is a considerable feeling 
that very often the demands of the Lunacy Commissioners 
are excessive ?—There is a feeling, I believe, on the part 
of some of the local asylum committees, if that is what 
you mean. 


7331. That is what I do mean—people who are them- 
selves in close touch ?—I think that feeling arises because 
the Lunacy Commissioners require certain things to be 
done and the committees do not want to do them, on the 
ground of expense. I think a good deal of conflict arises 
there. 


7332. I donot wish to pursue that very closely. Would 
you fear that a similar state of dissatisfaction might arise 
in the case of a committee or commission controlling th 
feeble-minded ?—I think it is quite possible. 


7333. From the point of view of the excessive demand 
on the part of the Commission ?—I think that is quite 
likely to be so in any Government department having 
to control local authorities. ; 

7334. And being themselves irresponsible from any 
higher controlling authority ?—Yes. 

7335. Would you think that a defect ?—I think it 
would be an advantage, if they were sufficiently strong 
to enforce their opinion. 

7336. So that, from the point of view of expenditure, 
you would not desire to see such a Commission under the 
supervision of any controlling authority ?—I do not think 
there is any need for any special control. 
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7337. With regard to one other point ; you told us that 
at the present moment you consider that the genera! feeling 


- of the country would be against the permanent detention 


of many of these feeble-minded. What remedial measure 
would you suggest ?—I was there speaking of the mildest 
grades. I think that the public would naturally hesitate 
to give any powers of controlling people who were suffering 
from a mild degree of mental defect when it was so mild 
that they could do their work. That is the only grade 
that Iam speaking of. I think, where you have a mental 
defective who is not able to look after himself, or commits 
offences against the law, then public safety wou!d require 
his permanent detention, but if he can conform to the law 
and can do enough work to keep himself, then I feel that 
society would rebel against his detention. 


. 17338. To. habitually keep himself, do you mean, or 
keep himself..with chance labour ?~-To provide for his 
own support. 


» 7339. Your suggestion of detention would take the form 
of committal to a labour colony, or something of that 
cort ?—Yes. 


7340. I may take it that that is what you mean ?— 
Yes; I think that detention should be on an 
industrial or farm colony. 


7341. (Dr. Donkin.) I want to ask you a few questions 
with regard. to feeble-mindedne3s and detention. Of 
course, you are aware that this Commission. in dealing 
with the matter, is largely concerned with the desirability, 
or otherwise, of obtaining further control over people 
of weak mind ?—Quite so. 


7342. Therefore, for the purposes of this enquiry, we 
must more or less limit ourselves to. considering cases 
of weak-minded persons who can conceivably be dealt 
with. In other words, we do not wish to include in this 
enquiry the whole class of persons who may be at one 
end of it—very slightly worse than the normal, There- 
fore, I ask you whether you would consent to confine 
your remarks on the questions I wish to ask you to such 
class of persons as are here described by the Report re- 

ceived from the Royal College of Physicians, in which, 
for the purposes of the enquiry, the word“ feeble-minded ” 
is taken to mean “‘ a person who is capable of earning a 
living under favourable circumstances, but is incapable 
from mental defect existing from birth, or from an early 


age, of competing on equal terms with his normal fellows, 


or of managing himself and his affairs with ordinary 
». "That, you see, cuts out a very large number 
at -one-end of those who have been dealt with (as 
has been just brought out) by Dr. Eichholz ; it cuts out 
a very large number of the children who are found more 
or less backward at school. Would you take that. tobe 
a practical working description of such feeble-minded 


- persons as may be fair subjects for discussion as to de- 


tention ?—Yes, I think that might be aczepted as a very 
good working definition. It is practically identical 
with my own definition given under the degrees of 
amentia (page 399) in which I say that supervision is 
nearly always necessary. 


7343. Keeping in view that that is the class of people 
about whom weare talking, would you say that in that 
class there would be a very large number of people who 
at present would be very difficult to detain, and who at the 


‘same time would be very liable to be dangerous to them- 
selves and others ; in other words, is it hkely to include , 


a large number of potential criminals ?— Yes, I think 
that that class of amentia would include the greater 
number of potential criminals. I look upon the feeble- 
minded class, according to that definition, as being the 
most dangerous, socially, because the fact of their mental 
defect being milder than that cf the imbeciles and idiots 
makes them far more potent for mischief. 


7344. Therefore, would you consider thatitis desirable 
to obtain some means of coatrolling them ?—I think so, 


certainly. 


7345. Applying your researches with regard to the 
various causes. of feeble-mindedness, taking patients of 
this class such as we have just. described, you would 
attribute about 90 per cent. to direct morbid nervous 
heredity. I know you cannot have statistics on this 
matter, but could you say what would be the probabilities 
of such a person, who has been proved to be congenitally 
of this description, having mentally abnormal children ? 
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—I think the probability would be an exceedingly strong 
one. I have not seen many cases of children resulting 
from such parents, but I have never seen a normal child 
the offspring of feeble-minded parents, that is to say 
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child. If you have a feeble-minded mother and. a feeble- 
minded father I have never seen a normal child the result 
of that. 


7346. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Not a single instance ? 


7347. (Dr. Donkin.) Two feeble-minded parents you 
mean?— Having normal children—not a single instance. 


7348. You have just said, in answer to Mr. Byrne, that 
there would be often more or less normal children born 
of one feeble-minded parent ?— Taat is a. different 
matter, every child has two pareats, but in my opinion 
even where the hereditary taint is on one side only 
afar greater proportion of the children will be abnormal 
than where both sides are healthy. 

7349-5). Mr. Hobhouse has asked me to ask your 
opinion about the law of normal birth. It has often 
been spoken of. There is a tendency to revert to the 
normal. That is generally admitted?—Yes; I do not 
think there is much tendency to revert to the normal 
with people of such abnormal heredity as this. I think 
they would go on getting worse and worse if the con- 
ditions continued. 





7351. I wanted to bring out what I think you have 
auswered now; that there would be, in your opinion, a very 
large probability of feeble-minded persons, such as we 
have been describing, having children who are abnormal 
too ?—I think it would be a practical certainty that a 
large number of such children would be feeble-minded. 

7352. Still keeping in mind this class of. people, would 
you say that any large proportion of them: have.any 
obvious physical signs of what has been called degenera- 
tion; perhaps it is rather a vague term ?—Yes, I 
should say the majority of them have physical defects 
as well as mental. 

7353. Even the feeble.minded strictly so-called: ?— Yes, 
even the feeble minded. I do not think the defects 
are so grave and obtrusive as in the imbeciles ‘and 
idiots, but if you look for them [I think you can find 
them. 

7354. They would be detected by the skilled observer 
rather than the ordinary observer ?— Yes, moreover I con- 
sider that there are def:cts of function without obvious 
abnormaliczies of anatomical structure, and I think the 
majority of feeble-minded children show defects of that 
kind. 

7355. Would you mention one or two of the more 
important defects of structure, which are not easily detect- 
able by the ordinary observer ?— One of the most. common 
is stunted growth, also abnormalities of the relative pro- 
portion of the limbs and the features, ears, nose and eyes, 
and of the skull generally. Then defects of nutrition are. 
very important.; these children are mostly thin, and they 
get cold hands and cold feet and other evidences of 
abnormal circulation. 

7356. Would you -put much stress on the arched 
palate ?—I do not think I would put very much stress 
upon that, because I believe it often occurs in normal 
people. I do not think we quite know what is the nor- 
mal palate. 

7357. You would not say that is very valuable ?— 
No, I do not think so—not taken in itself. 

7358. In any case you would consider, before taking 
such ameasure,.as to detain permanently, or indefinitely, 
members. of this feeble-minded class, that some: expert 
evidence should be called ?— Yes, I think there must 
be. an expert medical examination of the children. 

7359. In every case ?—In every case of mild defect, 
and I think that might be done with great advantage 
and safety to the public by the Expert Commissio1 I 
have sagges‘ed. 

7369. You have said something about moral imbeci- 
lity ; you have had some experience in regard to that 
class of cases which are known as: moral imbeciles ?— 
I have seen several children suffering from what one 
can only call a deficiency of moral sense. Of course, in 
many of these there is an intellectual defect as well. At the 
same time you get children in whom there is appa- 
rently no intellectual defect, simply a moral defect. 
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7361. You are aware of vases wnere tre moral defecs 
is very salient ?— Yes. 

7362. Where the intellectual defect is not obvious ?— 
Is very slight. 

7363. Would you say that they are common—with 
regard to children ?—No, I should say that cases of 
moral defect alone, not accompanied by intellectual 
defect, are not common. 


7364. (Mr. Dickinson.) You have said that the result 
of your investigations shows that, roughly, 90 per cent. 
of those cases, you consider, show hereditary taint ?— 
Yes. 

7365. I understand that those were 150 cas°s ?—Yes. 


7366. Those 150 were cases of persons who were in 
lunatic asylums ?—In lunatic asylums, and in Earlswood, 
and in Darenth, and a few that I saw privately. 


7367. But they were not all either recognised lunatics 
or idiots ?—I took the trouble of finding out the grade 
of mental defect that these 150 were suffering from. 
I found with regard to the degree of amentia that about 
fifteen of the 150 were low grade, were idiots; about 
ninety-five were medium grade, imbeciles, and about 
forty were high grade, or feeble-minded. 


7368. Take those forty ; how are they feeble-minded— 
because they were all of them in some institution which 
is not supposed to take feeble-minded children ?—Most of 
those feeble-minded were in asylums because they had 
become insane. They were in asylums on account of 
insanity rather than the mental defect. 


7369. At any rate, they were people who were pretty 
bad ?—No, they were not very bad from the point of 


view of mental defect ; from the point of view of insanity 
they were bad enough to send to an asylum. 


737l. Your figures cannot be said to be based upon 
those people whom we are considering as feeble-minded ? 
—These figures are based upon a collection of every 
variety of aments ; idiots, imbeciles, and feeble-minded. 


7371. But still the feeble-minded (that is to say the 
person who is very slightly removed from a normal mental 
condition) was not largely represented in this 15) ?7— 
They were represented to the extent of 40 out of 15). 


7372. And forty of them were persons who were very 
slightly removed from the normal condition ?—Yes. 


7373. These 150: how did you get them? You took 
1,500 patients first of all, I understand ?—Yes. 


7374. Then you found that out of the 1,500 you could 
only get family information from 150, is that the process ? 
—Yes. What I did was this: I took each asylum in turn, 
and I either made a tour of the asylum, or went through 
the case books to get an idea of what patients were suffer- 
ing from mental defect. Having got this list, I 
went round and saw the patients and examined them, and 
made out that they were really mental defectives. 
Having done that I made out a list of these persons, and 
supplied this list to the attendants on duty, and told 
them to communicate with me when these patients were 
visited by their friends. I did that with four asylums. 
In that way in two years’ time I was able satisfactorily 
to interview the relatives of 150 patients. 


7375. The 150 were those whom you interviewed ?— 
Yes. 


7376. They were therefore a haphazard selection ?— 


Quite ; those who happened to come and visit the patients. - 


A lot of these patients are in asylums for several years and 
never visited, or I did not happen to be there when they 
were visited. That is the method I adopted. 


7377. With regard to this question where you say the 
accommodation for idiots and imbeciles is inadequate ; 
why do you say that ?—Because I have had difficulty in 
getting an idiot or imbecile into an institution; I have 
found there is no place open but the workhouse or the 
asylum. 


7378. You have tried to get them into Earlswood and 
other places ?—Yes. 


2 7379. What is the difficulty ef getting them in there ?— 
Very often the cost ; and there is no vacancy there, often. 
They only have accommodation for a limited number. 
and they are full up. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


7380. Your idea is that the regular idiots and imbeciles 
should be simply kept apart somewhere where they could 
be kept perfectly ?—Yes, I think so. 


7381. Do you think that the idiot asylums now are 
of that character, or would they require to be altered ?— 
I think the present idiot asylums are too good—too 
expensive; just as the present lunatic asylums are 
too expensive to keep idiots in. I think that the 
institutions might be very much cheaper than that; the 
lunatic asylums and these so-called idiot institutions are 
very expensive institutions indeed, I believe. 


7382. I suppose the reason why they are expensive is 
that they attach importance to improving them ?—In the 
case of the institutions, yes ; in the case of the asylums, 
because they have to have so many safeguards which are 
not necessary for idiots, although they are quite 
necessary for lunatics. 


7383. Do you think there are a considerable number of 
idiots as to whom any expensive attempt to improve them 
is useless ?—I think with the majority of idiots it is useless. 


7384. Therefore they had better be kept as cheaply as 
possible ?—Yes. 


7385. They do try and improve them in the asylums ?— 
1 know they do, but I think it is waste of money. 


7386. Have you had any experience of idiots being 
sent out again from asylums ?—No, 1 don’t think I have 
known them to be discharged from asylums; I have 
known imbeciles. 

7387. One other point, on page 400 (col. 1), dealing with 
detention you say—‘‘ Ishould myself have no compunction 
in certifying such failures as imbeciles, and the existing 
Lunacy and Idiots Acts would, I think, be ample for their 
detention.’’ I understand you there to be referring to all 
grades of mental defect, even the most slightly feeble- 
minded ?—-I am there referring to the children that have 
been looked upon as feeble-minded and passed through 
the special schools, and have been failures—the failures of 
the special schools. 


7388. Then you yourself, as a medical man, would have 
no hesitation in certifying ?—No; I should look upon 
the fact of the'r failing to respond to instruction as baing © 
sufficient to certify them as imbeciles. 


7389. I do not think that that opinion would be held by 
all your colleagues in the profession ?—Not all, certainly. 
I think that in certifying under the Luiacy Act the diffi- 
culty there would arise with the magistrate ; he would not | 
agree with that. There is no definition laid down by the 
Idiots Act as far as I know.+ If I certified him as an idiot 
or imbecile that would be sufficient if I could get the 
Lunacy Commissioners to agree with my view. 


7390. You think you could certify all these feeble- 
minded children asimbeciles ?—Those who have failed to~ 
respond to the school teaching; I think so; that is a 
matter for the conscience of the medical man. 


7391. You think there is such a defect in their mind 
that they should be looked upon as being of unsound 
mind ?—Looked upon as being imbecile. 


7392. Did you correct m2 with any intention there, 
in respect of the “unsound mind” ?—I was using the 
term ‘‘imbecile’’ as being more specially applicable to 
them. 


7393. But not as being included in the words “ un- 
sound mind ’’ ?—Yes, as being included in those words 
when used in their literal sense. I am referring here, 
however, to the Idiots Act of 1886 and this Act doesnot 
use the term ‘unsound mind.’ That term is made use 
of is the Lunacy Act. A 


7394. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to those who’ do not 
fail to respond to the treatment and the teaching in the 
schools, do you have any knowledge of what becomes ef 
them ?—Wnen they reach the age of sixteen they are 
sent out. Some of them, of course, are looked after by 
After-care Associations. Others get work for a time and 
then are found to be incompetent and are discharged 
and they get work elsewhere, and very often they drift 
about from place to place. 


7395. Practically they are a class that requires pro- 
vision, even though they leave ?—Yes, I think so. 
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7396. Would you bring them by way of certificate 
under the Idiots Act ?—You could not do that under 
the existing Idiots Act. 

7397. You would have to have another form for their 
certification ?—I think so, certainly. 

7398. This form reads ‘Idiot or imbecile capable of 
receiving benefit from such hospital, institution or 
licensed house.”” What words would you add which 
would bring them practically in the category by which 
you could get them under certificate ?—I think if you 
added “‘ or suffering from mental defect.”’ 


7399. You have shown, I think, that some of these 
people who are defective become insane ?—Yes. 


7400. Is it not well, therefore, that there should be one 
department for dealing with the whole group of defective 
persons, putting aside the legal issues that arise in 
regard to lunatics? I will put it this way: a person 
to-day is defective, to-morrow is insane. There are two 
grades ; insanity may become marked later on. There 
is clearly opportunity for distributing these and re- 
distributing them—an epileptic may become insane, 
and so on ?-—I think so. 


7401. Would it not be better, therefore, to have the 
whole of those cases under one single department ?—I 
think there are advantages in having a separate depart- 
ment that would more than compensate for that. My 
idea is that there should te a Commission for Lunatics 

and a Commission for Mental Defectives running on 
parellel lines. If a mental defective becomes insane he 
must go to an asylum; you cannot keep him in a colony. 


7402. Put it in this way : we want perhaps to remove 
from the insane asylum a senile insane persont. You do 
not want the treatment there. There must be the 
utmost possible co-operation; or else one bcdy 
practically ?— Yes, certainly I agree that there must be 
close co-operation. I see no difficulty however in the 
drafting of a harmless senil2 case to an idiot institution. 
There are a large number of such cases at Darenth. 


7403. With regard to the remark on page 398 about 
amentia and pauperism, does it not come to this, that 
there is a kind of morbid population for which we hare 
to provide, and that there should be some examination, 
from the point of view which you have been describing, 
systematically, of all who are in the vagrant wards or in 
the workhouse so that the pauperism which may be in 
a great measure due to declension of powers and arrested 
growth, should be dealt with on other lines than as 
pauperism ?—I think soentirely. I think we should very 
clearly distinguish between the pauperism which is due 
to this taint and the pauperism which is unavoidable. 


7404. Would you be inclined to put the provision of 
institutions for the feeble-minded at all in the hands of 
the guardians,—the guardians in one or two instances 
have started such institutions,—or would you detach 
' them, and take the pauper away from the category of 
pauperism, and treat him by another authority as 
feeble-minded ?—I would treat him by another authority 
altogether, leaving to the Poor Law guardians the treat- 
ment of that pauper'sm which is not due to merxtal 
defect. 

7405. With regard to the remark on page 400 with 
' regard to the resident schools you say “ Of course, 
boarding schools are not always necessary, but I am 
convinced that the instruction which can be given and 
the supervision which can be exercised in a residential 
school are far greater than can possibly be obtained by 
four or five hours daily in a class.” Is that a criticism 
of the school treatment we now have—the special 
classes ?—Yes, it is a criticism in a sense. I think that 
that is not adequate in many cases—I will not say a 
majority; I think something further is wanted. 


7406. Does that lead you to the conclusion that on 
your examination of these children you would divide them 
sending some into special classes and sending some to 
‘institutions at once ?— Yes, that might be done. 

7407. If they were handled in an institution earlier do 
you think there would be much chance of their returning 
to outside life, if it is at all desirable ?— Yes, if it is de- 
sirable, I think there is that chance. 

7408. I take it there is a chance with mild aments 
that you feel should be secluded ?— Yes, I think that in 
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Questions 7396 to 7483. 


ary cise a boarding school a™ords a better chance of 4, F Tyed- 


amelioratioa than does a day school. 


7409. It might be that some of those whom you dealt 
with quite early might fall into that class later on ?~ 
Yes. 

7410. This last paragraph of your statement (page 401) 
summarises all you have to say about prevention, parti- 
cularly that paragraph as to the propagation of amentia. 
I want to ask whether anything more definite can be 
done. These one agrees with, but from the point of view 
of education in our schools, have you any suggestion to 
make which would prevent the upgrowing of these people ? 
—I think a good deal more instruction might be given in 
elementary schools than is at present given on these 
matters; instruction in hygiene and general hygienic 
principles. I think that would be of very great value. 


7411. You would reconsider your education from the 
point of view of the future life of the child ?—Certainly. 


7412. And make it very much more improved ?— 
Certainly. 


7413. Are there any definite suggestions which you 
could lay down which might lead to definite reeommenda- 
tions ?—I think any good must come through a gradual 
process. I do not think you can possibly legislate to 
prevent marriage. I think you must trust to gradually 
enlightening the present generation wita regard to these 
matters. 


7414. But of course we can alter codes of education. 
If the code of education is to be made mere practical that 
can be altered ?—That would do what I think is necessary. 

7415. But you have never drafted the kind of educa- 
tion code which you would wish to have, from your 
point of view ?—No, I have never actually drafted it. 


7416. (Dr. Dunlop.) You stated you have never seen 
a healthy child the offspring of two mentally defective 
parents ?—Yes. 


7417. Have you come across many instances where you 
have seen any child with two mentally defective parents ? 
—No, very few. 


7418. You would not be in the way of seeing the 
healthy ones; it is the unhealthy ones that naturally 
come to the asylums and institutions ?—Yes, but I 
think you would be in the way of seeing any offspring 
because you would have some knowledge of the parents. 


7419. However, you have seen very few of these children 
altogether ?—Very few. 


7420. Possibly rather too few to make such a general 
statement ?—Yes, I can only say I have never seen one 
healthy one. 


7421. But the number is too small to be conclusive ?— 
It is. 


7422, As regards the morally defective class, you 
stated that the great majority had other symptoms of 
mental defect ?—Yes. 

7423. Are you perfectly satisfied that you ever get 
moral defect only without any other symptom of mental 
defect ?—I have seen two or three cases in which I 
could discover no intellectual defect. 

7424, At what ages ?—Ages varying from fourteen to 
twenty. 

7425. Fully educated children ?—Yes. 

7426. Ordinary intelligent children ?—Ordinary 
telligent children. 

7427. With some moral defect only ?—Yes, 

7428. But out of the large number cf cases that you 
come across you can only recall two in three ?—Only 
two or three. 


in- 


7429. You also said senile cases did not require asylum 
treatment ?—Yes. 

7430. What would you advise to be done with them ?— 
I think they might go along with the idiots ‘1 a cheap 
institution of some kind or other. 

7431. With the idiots ?—With unimprovable cases of 
amentia. 

7432. Idiots are practically all under twenty years of 
age. They very seldom grow up ?—The majority of 
them are. 
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7433. You would put the senile dement with them ?— 
Yes, they both require much the same care. 


7434, Do you think cheap, inexpensive treatment 
would satisfy their wants ?—Yes. 


7435. Is it not the fact that a great many of them are 
bedridden and require very careful nursing and 
attendants to keep them in anything like comfort ?—A 
large number of them are bedridden, but I should not 
say the majority. 


7436. But the bedridden cases require a great deal of 
care ?—So do the idiots. Many of the idiots are bed- 
ridden. I do not think there is a greater proportion of 
pedridden dements than of bedridden idiots. 


7437. Whenever you get a bedridden patient requiring 
careful nursing the institution treatment of that patient 
is not cheap; it is expensive ?—I do not think it need 
be. There is not much skill required to nurse a bed- 
ridden patient. 


7438. Is the average expense in asylums, or in London 
hospitals, the greater ?—In hospitals, I should say. 


7439. Where there are bedridden patients ?—Are you 
speaking of general hospitals ? 


7440. Yes.—That is not a case of being bedridden ; 
that is a case of suffering from acute disease or illness; 
moreover patients in hospitals require skilled medical 
and surzical treatment as wellas skilled nursing. 


7441. The point Iam trying to get at is that when you 
have bedridden insane persons, the nursing and keep 
are necessarily expensive, are they not ?—Yes, but I do 
not think the expenseof nursing and keep of bed- 
ridden insane patients isas great as that of a healthy 
lunatic, because he requires careful watching and looking 
after which the bedridden patient does not. The one 
may require more nursing, but he does not require 
the more elaborate precautions that the dangerous 
lunatic requires. 


7442, You think watching is more expensive than 
nursing ?—I think it is. I think the safeguards necessary 
for a lunatic are more expensive than the necessary 
nursing for the aement. 


7443. Now, asregards your suggestions; I notice in your 
statement you are against separating the various grades 
of amentia into two hard and fast classes: “In my 
opinion, however, it is confusing to restrict it to the 
mildest grade of mental defect and to employ the word 
mental defect or amentia to the condition generally ’? ?— 
There is an error of the printer there, he has left out the 
word “less,” which has entirely altered the sentence. 
If you put it in—‘‘ In my opinion, however, it is less 
confusing ”—it will be all right. 

7444. So that you are in favour of separating the 
mildest form of mental congenital defect from the other 
mental congenital defect ?—For administrative purposes. 


7445. Only for adminstrative purposes ?—Only for 
adminstrative purposes. 


7446. Practically they are the same defect ?— Yes. 


7447. With no hard and fast line between them ? — 
No hard and fast line. 


7448. Are you satisfied with Dr. Mercier’s definition 
of feeble-mindedness as distinguished from imbecility ? 
You will find it m his book, ‘and you will see it in the 
College of Physicians’ statement ?— Yes, I am satisfied 


with ‘that as a general working definition: It is very 
similar to my own defin‘tion. 
7449. Do you think the test of earning one’s livelihood 


is a suitable test to take with a feeble- minded child of 
seven years old ?—I think it is a very good test. 


7450. Have you ever heard of a child seven years old 
capable of earning its living ?—No. 


7451. It is a non-existent condition ?—I do not know 
that you would necessarily separate them at that age. 


7452, But that is the whole point, is it not ?—I think 
it is quite possible to say, even atthe age of seven, with 
a certain degree of probability, whether a child would be 
able to earn his living or whether he would not (you 
could not be absolutely certain until you tried him) just 
as it is possible to difterentiate between idiocy and the 
normal condition at a much earlier age than seven years, 


7 
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7453. You have seen the so-called feeble- minded age 
in the homes in London ?—I have seen some of them. © ~~ 


7454. And you know them intimately at Darenth ?— 
Yes. iyi 


7455. You are aware of the overlapping ?— Between 
the feeble-minded and the imbecile—certainly. ; 





































7456. There are worse cases in some of the private 
homes than the best class at Darenth 2—I “hia shee 
are. 


7457. In your statement you altogether orcad ate 
reference to acquired mental defect ?—Ten per OoRh. Pe: 
find due to that. q 


7458. I am not. talking about congenital, or ‘early 
infantile, cases—the acquired cases of secondary a 
dementia ?—I was simply speaking of amentia here. 


7459. That is part of our subject before the. Com-— 
mission ?—I did not know that; I have axondad donee 
on that account. 


7460. You ere strongly in lavote of two authorities to 
deal with these ee ee defective classes el. 
Iam. 

7461. Your reason is that 7 you want more ibaa given a 
to the second authority that looks after the matter 2—I 
do not know about more liberty, but I think that for 
such a class, so entirely different in many ways, anda 
class whose energies you can utilise to a certain extent, 
it would be »better to have an independent authority, 
composed of doctors having a apace pee, “ inate a 
condition. 


7462. You say that, alehionigl: the bandit are Seine na 
defects from disease ?—I am not speaking ofindependent 
authorities for the three grades of mental defect; but 
of the condition of amentia opposed to ia i 
I thought that was the question. 


7463. Youdivide the feeble-minded from the rest of ihe vi) 
aments, and say the feeble-minded should be under @ r 
different. authority from the other aments ?—No, I do — 
not think Isay that; thatisnotmy meaning. 


7464. Your meaning is, you would separate all persons 
of. unsound mind—to use a comprehensive term—into 
congenital and acquired, practically 7—My meaning — 
is, I would separate all persons of unsound mind into two 
classes : the lunatics under the present Commissioners, > 
and the aments, and possibly the dements, pfs & 
special Commission on similar lines. 


7465. Why would you separate lunacy into. eer 
lunacy and congenital lunacy ? Leave aside the educational _ 
age; take two cases age thirty; one suffers from con- — 
genital defect, the other from acquired defect: Why 
put them into different institutions ?—Because I think, 
as a class, they require different treatment. The one — 
requires rather elaborate safeguards to prevent him from 
injuring himself, or injuring others; the other is not 
dangerous in the ordinary way anda ats: amount of — 
work can be got out of him. + ~ ° hE Re 

7466. Do you assume that all lunatics are dangerous ? 
The vast majority of asylum patients are not ?—A large 
number of them are. _ They are too dangerous PRE BBs ; 
large. ~ 


the danger aA certain number of anne are harmless - 
certainly. a 
7468. The niafovieg 2—I do not ti that 7 should sy 
the majority, if you exclude dements. 
7469. Including the dements ?—But I should put de- _ 
ments with aments, excluding those; the ordinary cree 
of insanity are what I am here referring to. _ j 
7470. To the dements you would add, “ harmless” i" 
-— Yes, . 
7471. To the congenital cases: 1—Yes; ‘but I. ‘think the: 


remainder—the pure cases of insanity—. aa elec: 
different form of treatment. - 


7472. We might restrict it further. Soe waite eee : 
to the Lunacy Commissioners | ia rie and © 
acute insanity ?— Yes. ’ aa 


7473. And put the chronic and harmless insanity and 
congenital insanity under a separate authority ?—I think ~ 
that would cover it. 
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~ 7474. You have made an elaborate study of the causes 
of imbecility or amentia, if you prefer that term, and 
‘based certain conclusions on it. The first is that avery 
large proportion of aments show an hereditary history 
‘of some mental defect ?-— Yes. 


7475. Then you come on to the question of phthisis and 
alcoholas the causes. Youhave putitdown as6 percent, 
Are you satisfied that the number of observations is 
sufficient to warrant that statement ?—Phthisis and 
alcohol, pure and simple, are the causes there. They are 
the only cause in 6 per cent. of cases. 


7476. You have looked into the matter of statistical 
science, have you not; you are aware of the error of 
paucity of observations ?—Yes. 


7477. Do youthink that finding nine cases out of 150 is 
sufficient to warrant a statement that 6 per cent. are due 
to alcohol ?—I am’simply speaking of my cases—6 per 
cent. of those. 

’ 7478. If you say nine out of 150 no one would take 
objection, but I do not think there is enough to warrant 
the statement that 6 per cent. of cases are due to that ?— 
Idid not wish to speak of 6 per cent. of the whole class. 
I simply - reduced all. these tables. to percentages, 
because it was more convenient for referring to them ; 
it means 6 per cent. of my 150 patients. 


_. 7479.. (Chairman.) You stated that at the top of the 
table “ Analysis of the ascertained causes of 150 cases of 
amentia.”’ 

.. 7480. (Dr. Dunlop.) 1:5 per cent. of 150 is a figure I 
could not quite follow; it looks as if you had found 
‘an odd number—2} individuals for alcoholism alone ?— 
Yes; of course in working out small numbers I took 
the nearest decimal place. 


7481. You do not mean to state that 6 per cent. of 
imbecility is due to phthisis and aleoholism?—No, I mean 
6 per cént. of the cases Igxamined. I state that here. 
But I should like to point out that although in 6 per 
‘cent. of my cases no other cause than ‘phthisis and 
alcohol is. discoverable that figure by no means 
represent the total incidence of those factors since they 
also occur in combination with neuropathic ‘heredity. 
I have referred to this in Tables IV., V., and VI. 


- 7482. To obviate these secondary causes—what you put 
down as secondary causes, phthisis and alcoholism—you 
advise the teaching of hygiene in schools ?—Yes. 


7483. Do you think that isa practical measure ?— Yes, 


7484. Do you think children of twelve and fourteen 
will appreciate it ?—I think they will appreciate it to 
someextent. Idonot think it issufficient, becarse many 
of them would forget about it. I think if that were 
‘accompanied: by night classes or instruction after that 
‘age, more good would result—instruction later on. 


7485. In fact children of twelve to fourteen could 
‘hardly appreciate it?—Quiteso. Asamatteroffact,lam 
in favour of a system of house-to-house visitation. - I 
think that by this m2ans instruction in practical hygiene 
might be given to the poorer classes which would be of 
great utility. ; 

7486. Regarding the heredity, you give an elaborate 
table on page 399 of 150 families that you have studied ? 
—Yes. 


_. 7487. The figures. do not indicate the off-spring of 
feeble-m‘nded persons, do they ?—A few of the parents 
of these children were feeble-minded ; the majority were 
insane. 


7488. Of the 150. It is not a table showing the off- 
spring of 300 feeble-minded parents, is it ?—No, this is 
‘a table showing the brothers and sisters of 150 patients. 


7489. But that is not the offspring of the patients ?— 
No, it is quite another matter. — 


© 7490) Whatconclusion do you getfrom these figures ?— 
‘That is méant to’ show the fact that such a large proportion 
‘of them are socially unsatisfactory. I mean to say there 
‘are not only 150 children suffering from amentia, but many 
of their brothers and sisters suffer from mental defect as 
well, or else are so physically defective that they are not 
satisfactory citizens. -Even at the parents’ valuation 
there are only one-third who can be considered, satis- 
factory. That is the chief inference I drew from that. 


Questions '7474 to’ 7505. 
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7491. The death rate you indicate here is surprisingly 
small, isit not ?—315. 


7492. The total] deaths under twenty amount to 290 ?— 
I think that is a pretty large mortality. 


7493. If you compare it with the normal ?—Yes; I 
forget what it is now, but I compared it with that, and it 
struck me as being rather large. But, in considering the 
unsatisfactory total, account must be taken of those 
diseased in-body and mind, also of those born dead, as 
well as of this 315. Altogether they total up to 813 out 
of 1,259. 

7494. As a fact, it is rather less than the latest published 
life tables. You are not prepared to talk about the 
acquired cases at all 2— You mean insanity? 


7495. Yes ?—I have made no statement because I did 
not know that came within the sc>p3 of the Commission. 


7496. There is one class you may give us the benefit 
of your experience on; cases sent from prisons to asy- 
lums. Have you come across many of those ?—No; 
most of those go to the criminal asylums. I have nothing 
to do with them. 


7497. But you have a county asylum ?—Yes, we had 
a few at the Northumberland County Asylum. 


7498. Did you keep them ?—Thney were kept with 
the ordinary lunatics. 


7499. Do you think that course is objectionable ?— 
I never saw any reason to object. 


750u. (Dr. Needham.) As to the new proposed Com- 
mission, and handing over idiots, imbeciles and feeble- 
minded to it, do you not think it would be rather a mis- 
take to mix up the actual idiots and actual imbeciles 
with the feeble-minded? Is not it rather desirable that 
the feeble-minded should be kept entirely separate, so 
that you may avoid, as far as possible, attaching to them 
what is called the “stigma” of insanity ?—The feeble- 
minded would only come under the Commission at the 
end, of their school curriculum.. I think I say that. Tne 
Commissioners would have nothing to do with the ordi-. 
nary education. 


7501. I understand that. Is it desirable that you 


should mix them up with the actually insane; even. 
Would it not be desirable to keep-~. 
them separate, so as to avoid the stigma of insanity ?— - 


idiots and imbeciles. 


To keep them entirely apart ? 

7502. I mean as regards the Commission which has 
to deal with them ?—I think if it were a separate Com- 
mission it would tend to keep them apart f:om cas>s of 
insanity, 


7503. But if you associate with the feeble-minded: 


the idiots and imbeciles who are practically insane 


although not lunatic’, would not that rather attach the- 


stigma of lunacy to the feeble-minded, a.d would not it 
make it more difficult to get control cf the feeble- 
minded, with the approbation of the public ?—I do not 
think so. ‘The only alternative would bz to have a third 
Commission; one to~ deal with lunatics, one- with the 
imbeciles and idiots, and one with the feeble-minded. I 
think:there is no need for that and that two permanent 
Commissions would be quite enough, 


7504.. As to the certificate ; do you not think a certi-. 


ficate with reference to these feeble-minded people would: 
Would. 


be sufficient without going to a magistrate at all ? 
it not be sufficient to have a certificate similar to that 
which is in use in reference to the idiot asylums for the 


feeble-minded, simp'y stating they are feeble-minded_ 


and unable to take care of themselves and require care. 
It is sufficient in the case of the idiots ; would it be suffi- 
cient in the case of the feeble-minded ?—It wuld be 
sufficient, yes; or, as I think I answered: Mr. Loch, the 
addition of the words, “‘ Or suffering from mental defect,’”” 
to the Idiots Act would cover that. I think however 
that, as under this Act a mugistrates’s order is not 
necessary, it would be necessary to safeguard what is: 
called the “liberty of the subject” in soms way. fl 
think this: would be ‘obtained: if the new Commission 
were to act as a committing authority—similar to the 
judicial authority of the Lunacy Act—in the way I sug- 
gested. 


7505. (Mrs. Pinsent.) One or two questions about th> 
two Amendments you have suggested in the Defective 
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and Epileptic Children Act; as to whether it should be 
made compulsory. I see you recommend that, where 
found necessary, children should be kept until eighteen 
and possibly till twenty years old ?—Yes. 


7506. I presume you mean in a day school ?—Or 
a boarding school. 


7507. But you did mean in a day school for some of the 
cases ?—Certainly. 


7508. There is already a tremendous difficulty in keeping 
these children, even until the age of sixteen, for which we 
have powers at present ?— Yes. 


7509. Do you think it is at all probable we should be 
able to detain them against the parents, wishes in day 
schools until eighteen or twenty ?—There would be a 
difficulty in some cases, but it seems to me it would give 
a measure of control which is very much wanted. 


7510. No doubt it would be very beneficial if it could 
be done, but judging from one’s experience it is exactly 
the cases one would wish to retain in a day school that 
are taken by the parents and sent to work at fourteen. It 
is found impossible to get them back because they probably 
earn 5s. a week and the fine only amounts to 2s. 6d. ?— 
Quite so. 


7511. Would you say that in itself would constitute 
an argument for that child being removed to a boarding 
school where the necessary training could be given without 
any interruption ?—I think it does. I think in the event 
of any difficulty being found in compelling a child’s atten- 
dance at a day school, then you should remove such a one 
to a boarding school; I think that is an additional argu- 
ment for obtaining powers of compeiling attendance at 
boarding schools. 


7512. With regard to the boarding schools, I should 
like to ask whether you would make it compulsory on the 
education authority to provide a certain amount of 
boarding school accommcdation ?— Yes, I would. 


7513. In view of the extreme difficulty there has been 
in making education authorities take up this Act at all; 
unless it were made compulsory you would think very 
few boarding schools would be provided ?—I do not 
think any would be provided, unless it were made 
compulsory. 


7514, Just one question with regard to what you were 
saying to Mr. Loch about the teaching of hygiene and 
special subjects in school and the good it would do; do 
you think that, unless it were continued after the school 
age, fourteen, it would be much material benefit to the 
future mothers and future fathers ?—No, I do not think 
it would. I think there ought to be further instruction, 
and possibly house-to-house visitation. That, I think, 
would be the best form of giving the instruction. There 
are a good many difficulties in the way of that, but I think 
that would be the best means. 


7515. You would say, however, evenif the code was 
altered to include those subjects, and however well taught 
they were, it is probable that without some further instruc- 
tion it would all be forgotten?—I would not say it would all 
be forgotten because I have very often talked with children 
who have been in schools wherethis has been taught, and I 
am sure they have more knowledge of it than the child who 
has not been instructed in hygiene. I do not think it is 
wasted, I think it does some good. But I think, 
to get che maximum amount of good, you would have to 
supplement that with further teaching after they leave 
school and with house-to-house visitation. 


7516. (Mr. Hobhouse.) With regard to this Home at 
Littleton of which you are physician; is it a private 
Home ?— Yes. 


7517. Has it been long in existence ?—About three 


years. lt is a home which was started by Miss Town- 
shend. 


7518. Could you tell us from your own experience 
what acreage is necessary? Could you give us any per- 
certage of acreage to number of children or defective 
adults ?—It would entirely depend upon the nature of 
the work. A farm colony would want very much more 
than an industrial colony. It would entirely depend on 
the nature of the work done by the children > they might 
do market gardening, or poultry farming, or fruit farming. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ° 


7519. Would you recommend that at every colony 
there should be an admixture of pursuits ?—Yes. 


7520. Could you tell me what amount of ground would 
be necessary in your opinion per 100 children or 100 
adults ?—I am afraid I could not tell you that. Jt is 
not a point I have specially gone into. 


7521. You could give us no elue at all ?—No, I am 
afraid not. 


7522. (Mr. Loch.) I wanted to ask whether you could 
make any suggestion for carrying out such an idea as 
you have put before us of preventing this kind of trouble 
by visiting. Have you thought of it as connected with 
the Medical Officer of Health, or in any other relation, or 
connected with the homes of the children after they 
leave, and connected with the continuance of their edu- 
cation ?—As far as I have formed any opinion, the best 
results would be obtained by teaching hygiene in the 
schools, by supplementing that by night classes, and then 
by a series of carefully chosen people to go round from 
house to house and tell them how to feed their babies 
and observe the laws of health. 


7523. Would you link that to your education ?— 


I would call it part of the education system. J do not 
think it could be included in the duties of the education 
authorities. 


7524. Is it your idea to supplement the older educa- 
tional teaching ?7—Yes. 


7525. With regard to the number of those who come 
under the broad term “ defective”’ have you any sug- 
gestion to make by which enquiries could be made which 


would bring us a little more nearly to the facts of the — 


case? It is clear that it is difficult to define the term 
from the point of view of different observers, but do you 
think it would be possible to make an investigation as to 


any town, or a part of London, or anything of that kind, | 


which would bring to light, more or less, the number of 
these people ?—Yes, I think such would be possible. It 
would mean an enquiry of all the workhouses, and the 
lunatic asylums,and large employers of labour, and various 
Homes. I think it could be done. I think you would 
get more accurate results than you have now. 


7526. Would you put it into the hands of two or three : 


experts with such aid as might be necessary ?—Yes, 
that would be the only way to do it. 


7527. They would have to see each person ?—Yes, 
about whom there was any doubt. 


7528. Practically would it not mean that the Com- 


mission somehow would have to see every person ?—_ 


Yes, they would have to be seen by someone. 
7529. It would not be a census by a person who did 


not understand ?—I do not think he would have to see 


the persons confined in asylums ; those at large. 


7530. I am speaking of those who are defective and 


about whom, there might be a question ?—He would have 
to see those. 


7531. Do you think such a scheme would be feasible ? 


—It would be very difficult, but I think it would ‘be 
possible to carry it out. 


7532. (Dr. Needham.) With respect to the question 
asked by Mr. Hobhouse, you were, I think, Assistant 


Medical Officer to the Northumberland Asylum for scme > 


time ?—Yes. 


7533. I suppose you are aware that the amount of land 


considered advisable for lunatics in asylums is an acre 


to every ten patients ?—Yes. 


7534. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Would that be any indication 
as to the amount wanted for feeble-minded persons ?—I 
think feeble-minded persons would want more, for the 
simple reason that in the case of lunatics a comparatively 
small number of them would be able to do outdoor work, 
A good deal of this is airing room. It is not actually 
taken up in work. I was aware of the acreage for 
lunatics but I never worked it out with regard to aments 
and I do not like to give any opinion. 


7535. Have you experience which would enable you to 
work out a Table ?—I am afraid I have not sufficient 
experience. 
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ArtHuR AcLAND ALLEN, Esq., called; and Examined. 


7536. (Chairman.) You are Chairman of the Special 
Schools Committee of the London County Council ?— 
Yes. 

7537. You have been so good as to put in a statement 
of evidence on behalf of that Committee. Will you be 
willing that we should put that on our notes as part of 
the evidence ?—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE O7 ArTHUR ACLAND ALLEN, 
Esq, oN Bewatr or THE Lonpon County Counctt. 


Arthur Acland Allen will state as follows :— 

That he is Chairman of the Special Schools Committee 
of the London County Council. 

That he dea's with the subject of the reference to t 6 
Commission so far as it relates to feeble-minded children. 
That these come under the cognisance of the Council 
in its capacity as the local education authority for London. 

That he desires to place before the Commission an out- 
line of the Council’s experience in this matter. 

That evidence in further detail will be offered by the 
Hon. Maude Lawrence who occupies the Vice-Chair of his 

mmittee and who for some years presided over the 
similar Committee of the late London School Board. 

That he hws also requested Dr. Kerr, the Council’s 
Assistant Medical Officer, who deals especially with educa- 
tional matters, and Mrs. Burgwin, the Superintendent of 
the Council’s special schools, to lay before the Commis- 
sion in fuller detail matters which come within the special 
branches of their particular work. 

Witness would at the outset desire to make it clear 
to the Commission that the evidence given on behalf of 
the Council, except in so far as it relates to action actually 
taken by the London School Board or the Council, and 
to projects which have already been sanctioned by the 
Council, is put forward merely in the form of suggestions 
for the consideration of the Commission, and that it 
must not be held to commit the Council to any definite 
course of action. 

That he desires to address his evidence to the 
following heads :— 

(1) Powers of and special provisions made in 
London for the education of feeble-minded children ; 
(2) Existing difficulties and remedies suggested. 


Existing PowrrRs AND SpEcIAL PROVISION MADE IN 
LonpDOoN FOR THE EDUCATION oF FrrBie-MINDED 
CHILDREN. 


That so far as the education authority is concerned 
children are divided by the Legislature into three classes. 
; (1) Normal ; 
(2) Children capable of education by special 
classes ; and 
(3) Idiots and imbeciles. 


(1) Normal Children. 


That this class does not enter into the subject matter 
of this enquiry beyond that it may be stated that it is 
often a matter of considerable difficulty to say just where 
the line should be drawn between this and the next class, 
whic’ ditticult » might be lessened if further powers such 
as Witness indicates later were in existence. 


(2) Children Suitab'e for Education in Special Class. ~ 


That this class of child has received very careful atten- 
tion in London. That the late School Board for London, 
even before any attempts were made to deal specially 
with such cases by legislation, taking the view that the 
Education Act, 1870, placed on them the duty of dealing 
with all educable children made so early as 1872 special 
provision for teaching blind and deaf children. That 
although such work had the formal sanction of the Edu- 
cation Department, no grant was received for such 
children till 1890, when, on strong representations made 
by the School Board to the Education Department, the 
concession of the recognition of the School Board’s blind 
and deaf classes for grant was obtained. 

That it should perhaps be mentioned here that ever 
since 1834 the Poor Law Guardians had possessed, under 
Section 56 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834*, 
permissive power to teach and maintain blind and deaf 
children and that without pauperising the parents. 

That it was not until lst January, 1894, when the 
Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 
1893, came into force, that better provision was made by 
law for the elementary education of blind and deaf 
children. That the Act of 1893 repealed these powers of 
the guardians except as regards pauper children. 

That the 1893 Act further compelled every school 
authority to provide suitable education for blind and 
deaf children resident within their districts in some school 
certified by the Education Department as suitable for 
providing such education, and also made it obligatory 
upon parents to cause blind and deaf children from the 
ages, as regards blind, of from five to sixteen, and deaf, 
of from seven to sixteen years, to attend the schools. 

That the Act further enabled the school authority to 
provide residential as well as day schools for the deaf and 
blind children, and to pay for guides for, and the travelling 
of such children to and from the school. 

That the School Board at once availed itself fully of 
the Act, and, to state it briefly, they established ten teach- 
ing centres for blind children with accommodation for 
271 children, and seventeen centres for deaf children, with 
accommodation for 804 children. 





* Section 56 of the Act of 1834 (4 and 5 Will. IV., c. 76) 
is as follows :— 

** From and after the passing of this Act all relief given 
‘* to or on account of the wife, or to or on account of any 
** child or children under the age of 16, not being blind 
** or deaf and dumb, shall be considered as given to the 
‘husband of such wife, or to the father of such 
“child or children as the case may be, and any 
“relief given to or on account of any child or 
** children under the age of 16 of any widow, shall be 
«considered as given to such widow; provided always 
“ that nothing herein contained shall discharge the father 
“and grandfather, mother and grandmother of any poor 
“child from their liability to relieve and maintain such 
“oor child in pursuance of tiie provisions of a certain 
“act of Parliament passed in the forty-third year of the 
“reion of Her late Majesty Queen Elizabeth, intituled 
** An Act for the Relief of the Poor.’ ” 
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They also, to provide for children who resided far from 
such centres and for cases which could be better dealt 
with in residential schools, established three residential 
schools for blind scholars :— 

(1) Linden Lodge, Wandsworth, for none with ac- 
commodation for forty boys. 

(2) Elm Court, Tulse Hill, for girls, 
commodation for forty-five girls. 

(3) Stormont House, for boys who are also men- 
tally defective. 

an established two residential schools for deaf children :— 
(1) Anerley, with accommodation for sixty boys. . 
(2) Homerton, with accommodation for fifty boys 
and girls who are also mentally defective. 

Another residential school for deaf girls is in course of 
establishment at Oak Lodge, Clapham Common. 

That it had, however, before the passing of the 1893 Act, 
been clear to the School Board that in addition to these 
children who were physically defective from blindness and 
deafness, there still was a large class of defective children 
capable of education by apepiel means which the Act cf 
1893 had left untouched, viz. : 

(1) Children otherwise physica lly defective than 
from blindness or deafness ; and especially 

(2) Children not being imbecile, who areso mentally 
defective as to be incapable of receiving proper 
benefit from the instruction in the ordinary public 
elementary schools. 

(3) Epileptic children. 

That it may be stated that in January, 1888, the refer- 
ence to the Commission on the Blind was especially en- 
larged so as to-include “ the deaf and the dumb as well as 
such other cases as from special circumstances would seem 
to require exceptional methods of education,” and ‘evi- 
dence was given before, and recommendations made by, 
that Commission dealing with feeble-minded children. 

That in March, 
establish special schools for children who by reason of 
physical defect could not be taught “in ordinary standards 
or by ordinary methods,”’ and opened ther first two schools 
for such children in July, 1892. 

That these schools were sanctioned by the Education 
Department, ranking for grant purposes as- ordinary 
infant schools. 

That as a result of their experience in these schools the 
School Board in 1894, and again in 1896, pressed t pon the 
Education Department the need of special legislation as 
to. the education of defective and ep‘leptic children. 

That this led to the appointment of the recent De- 
partmental Committee on Defective and ~ Epileptic 
Children, from whose report in 1898 arose the Elementary 
Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. 

That this Act is permissive and not. obligatory. 

That it does not compel a school authority to provide 
for the education of such:children, but that it permits it 
to do so by all or any of the following means :— 

(a) By providing classes in public elementary 
schools certified by the Education Dopsruncss as 
special classes; or 

(b) By boarding children out, subject to the regula- 
tions of the Education Department in houses con- 
veniently nar to a certified special class or school. 

(c) By establishing day or residential schools 
certified by the Education Department for defective 
children. 

That the School Board at once provided under this 
Act further special facilities for the mentally defective 
children and for the physically defective (otherwise than 
blind or deaf). 


2 the Council now has ninety-two such schools, 
viz. 


with ac- 


ee Seventy-five for the mentally defective, ac- 
commodating 4,446 children, the average attendance 
being 3,645.* 

(b) Seventeen: for the physically defective, ac- 
commodating 1,003 children, the average attendance 
being 893. 

That these ninety-two are day schools, but that, 
following the method adopted in the case of the blind 
and deat children, it was decided by the late School 
Board to provide two kinds & residential accommodation 
for the detectives, also, viz. 


(1) Residential oahu for such as it is desirable 








These figures were subsequently corrected by the witness 
in ae to bring them up to date. 


1891, the School Board. resolved ‘to - 


EVIDENCE : 


to remove from their parents and yet are cases not 
excluded from attendance at certified day special 
schools. 

That two such houses are now being provided—one 
for boys and one for girls. 

(2) Custodial Institutions for those children whose 
habits and lack of moral sense make it desirable to 
separate from other children. 

The principle is now under the consideration of the 
Special Schocls Committee with a view of advising the 
Council in this matter. 

That. a further step was taken by the School Board 
by opening what may be termed “ training schools ” for 
e:der mentally defective boys, where special manual 
instruction is provided a their last three or four yeee 
of education. 

That three such training gchoois have eon opened. 


Epileptics. 

That this class includes children who, not being idiots 
or imbecile, are yet unfit by reason of severe epilepsy 
to attend the ordinary public elementary schools. 

That the Act of 1899, Section 2, empowers, but does 
not make it obligatory upon, a school authority which has ~ 
ascertained that there are in its district epileptic children, 
to make provision for the education of such children 
in schools certified by the Education Department. 

That this again may be (1) by special classes ; (2}e by 
boarding out»; and (3) by residential schools. . 

That Sub- section 6 of the same Section limited. a 
residential establishment which the Education Authority 
were empowered to provide for such children to not more 
than four Homes for fifteen children each, == © 1! 

That the London School Board on the passing of the 
Act ins‘ituted a medical examination of epileptic children 
in London who were found to number 260. - 

That this number would have required. five - ‘establish- 


ments and this, in the opinion of the Board, was pro- ‘ 
hibitive in regard to effective and economical working, 
and consequently. the Boerd was unable then. to, taker 


further steps as regards epileptic children. 


That by the Elementary Education ‘Amendment. ‘Act, ie 
1903 (a short two-clause Act dealing only with | this. ij 


point), the Act of 1899 was amended in regard to this 


limitation, by enacting that the Board of Education may — 
make rules for certifying any such establishment, although. | 


it may. be established for boarding and lodging i in more | 
than four buildings for fifteen children each. 

This . amending Act. has removed the i Ricig tat. 
existed in regard to epileptic children, and the matter | 
is now engaging the attention of the Council with a view 


to the early provision. of the Decesany special establish- aa . 


ments. Fs 
Imbeciles and Idiots. — 


That this class is.composed of children not. capable, b 
of receiving proper. benefit. from instruction either in, 


ordinary or in special schools. 


That in Witness’s opinion the saddest case.is this class, 4 
of children, inasmuch as neither the Education Acts nor. 
any other Act make any provision. whatever: which, must 


secure the care of them. 
That when once they are, as the result Of a medical , 
examination, rejected:as imbeciles, the education: author- 


ity has no further cognizance of them. They are totally e: 


ignored so far as the education authority is concerned. 


It should, however, be stated that before the Depart-— ? 


mental Committee on Defective and Epileptic. Children, 


1897, Mr. Mann, the Clerk to the ‘Metropolitan Asylums ¢ 


Board, stated that some of the children in the Darenth 
Schools of that Board were. capable of receiving: Some 
education. 

That it seems that it is a mere chance whether. they 
are even cared for as lunatics. 


That it seems in many cases they : are left without any 4 


special care whatever to grow up and mix in the world as 
freely as normal persons. 

That some evidence will be given from the asylums ide 
of the Council’s service as to the manner in which they are 
dealt with later in life, when they perhaps chance to come 
within the Council’s asylums. 

That witness suggests that it is wrong both to the diets 
dren themselves and to the community that when once the 
school doors are closed to them,'as they are bound to be 
when once they are rejected as imbeciles, there should be no _ 
system by which they are, as a matter of course, taken” 
care of and benefited so far as possible. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND 

That Dr. Kerr and Mrs. Burgwin, in particular, have, 
at witness’s request, prepared detailed evidence showing 

the evils attendant upon the present want of care of this 
class. 

That witness would respectfully draw the special atten- 
tion of the Commission to this portion of the subject 
referred to their consideration, and ventures to express 

_ the hope that special enquiry may be made on the subject 
which is only within the witness’s official knowledge to the 
limited extent that he knows that educationally the Council 
has no power to help in such cases, and that he understands 
that, except so far as a case may come under the Lunacy 
Act (as he gathers many cases do not), it is neither the 
duty nor within the power of any authority to do so. 


Existing DIFFICULTIES AND RemeEpries SuacEsTeEp. 
Difficulties. 

That in witness’s view, the main difficulties in dealing 
with defective children from an educational point of view 
are :— 

1. That the Act of 1899 is not compulsory on the school 
authority. That there is no public safeguard, therefore, 
that even such help as it gives is uniformly taken advan- 
tage of throughout the Kingdom. 

2. That there is no power to remove into residential 
institutions blind or deaf or mentally defective children 
who ought to be in such institutions, if their parents 
object. That the liability of the parents to contribute to 
the children’s maintenance in such institutions Section 9 of 
the 1893 Act and Section 8 of the 1299 Act no doubt often 
causes the objection. 

3. That there is no power to carry on the education or, 
what is much worse, to have any kind of supervision over 
the mentally defective, after they attain the age of sixteen. 

That witness would point out that this means that a 
feeble-minded child who is known to be of feeble intellect 
and on whom the State has under special legislative enact- 
ment in that behalf spent large amounts of money, and 
to whom it has given special and peculiar care, is at sixteen 
let out into the world to take its chance in the struggle for 
existence, just as if it were of normal intellect. 

That the irony of such a proceeding need not be pointed 
out. . 

That witness believes the Commission will have before it 
some very typical instances of the evil consequences which 
follow, often landing in lunatic asylums, and, what is worse, 
in prison, and in shame and misery people whom the 
State recognised when young as of feeble intellect and 
after sixteen treats as a full intellect and sometimes even 
punishes accordingly. 

4, That any mentally defective child practically becomes 
entirely outside the scope of the education authority if 
any medical practitioner certifies that it is unfit to attend 
school, as this would be a “ reasonable excuse »? within 
Section 74 of the 1870 Act, and on tbe other hand, medical 
men sometimes certify as sound-minded children rejected 
by the school medical officer as imbecile. 

That, without wishing to cast the least reflection on the 
profession, witness suggests that a special medical study 
and experience of such children, and, indeed, a special 
knowledge of special school methods is needed to enable 
a medica] man to pronounce authoritatively on such a 
subject. 

That great difficulties and sometimes, witness thinks, 
great hardship to the child results in consequence, as it 
has not even the chance in the one case of seeing moat 
special schools might do for it. 

5. That there is a total lack of provision for ogee 
children, of whom 454 are certified to be in London alone. 


Remedies Suggested. 


1, That the Act of 1899 should be made compulsory 
on all school authorities. 

2. That there should be only one authority for all school 
children of school age within each area. 

3. That there should be compulsory powers to educate 
such feeble-minded children as are unsuitable for day 
centres in residential Homes. 

4, That statutory powers should be given to continue 
(when desirable) the education in day centres of feeble- 
minded, children until the age of eighteen. 

5. That it should be compulsory on some authority 
to make provision for the care and instruction of imbeciles. 

That witness feels that in the case of such feeble-minded 
children as are unfit to go out into the world some better 
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provision is needed for the care of them after they have 
passed school age. 

That witness puts forward these suggestions Nos. 4 
and 5 rather tentatively. 

That he feels very strongly that the evils referred to 
ought to be dealt with but that he also feels that the cost 
involved in the establishment of necessary institutions 
(although possibly they would in the end be of not only 
great social advantage to posterity, but also an actual 
saving of expense incurred by the later care in asylums, 
prisons and, other public institutions, of persons who have 
been known as feeble-minded children and of their descend- 
ants) is a matter involving large financial considerations, 
and involving the collecting of much information as to 
the amount of accommodation needed, and the exact 
character of the various institutions which would best 
meet present needs, and the medical examinations and 
other safeguards to be adopted before any satisfactory 
suggestions could be made. 

That witness therefore wishes the suggestions treated 
as his own and. not those of the London County Council. 
That he cannot commit the Council to so large a matter. 
That he feels that the Council has not the material before 
it at present to properly consider the matter. 

That witness, however, thought it right to bring the 
matter forward as one for investigation, in the hope that 
the Commission might be able to elicit such information 
as would enable a careful consideration to be given to the 
matter. 

The witness, however, would point out that the Council 
is now the Lunacy Authority for London, and that, as a 
matter of fact, it does thus have the care in later life, 
of persons of whom it will have previously had the care 
as feeble-minded children, but who have been out in the 
world in the interval with results which will be spoken 
to by the asylums branch of the Council’s services. 

6. Provisions should be made for securing proper and 
uniform medical examination of the mentally defective :— 

(i.) Prior to admission to the special schools. 

(ii.) During school life, with a view of proper 
classification 

(iii.) At the close of school life, with a view to the 
further care of such defectives. 

7. That each school authority should be compelled to 
appoint (in smaller places if needed in combination with 
other such places) a medical officer specially experienced 
in feeble-minded children, and that the opinion of the 
education authority, on the report of their medical officer 
as regards the mental capacity of classification of such 
children, should be conclusive. 

That witness desires to state that he has only attempted 
to indicate briefly and broadly the matters to which the 
Council desire to draw the attention of the Commission. 

That other witnesses with special and expert know- 
ledge of the various matters suggested will give the result 
of their personal experience and, conclusions before the 
Commission. 

That witness would only add that the Council desire 
to give any assistance they can to the Commission, and will 
gladly furnish any further details or information in its 
power which it may be asked for. 


7538. (Mr. 
authority on the subject of the making of provision 
for sane epileptics? Have the County Council, as an 
Education Authority cr otherwise, ever passed a resolu- 
tion or considered the question as to provision for sane 
epileptics, either young or adult ?—The County Council 
has not done anything in the matter, but it is before 
my “sub-committee—the provision of accommodation 
for sane epileptic children. 


7539. As an education authority ?—Yes. 


7540. Have they ever considered it as a County Council, 
as to whether it is desirable for them to have powers 
either to contribute to existing institutions for sane 
epileptics or to start such themselves ?—No, that has 
not been done so far as I am aware. I am representing 
the educational part of the work. So far as I am aware, 
since I have been on the County Council, no resolut’on 
has been passed dealing with the provision of accommoda- 
tion for sane epileptics. But the question of sane epileptic 
children is before my sub-committee. We are looking 
about, seeing whether we can make some arrangement, 
either with some outside body or for providing accom- 
modation ourselves. When we have the scheme com- 
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plete in our minds we intend to approach the County 
Council and ask them to agree to provide accommodation 
either themselves or by agreement with some. other 
body, for sane epileptic children. 


7541. On the Education Committee you are no doubt 
familiar with the reformatory and industrial school 
system by which large numbers of schools are maintained 4 
some by the local authority, others by institutions or 
individuals or Boards of Management ?—They are under 
my sub-committees, 


7542. If the provision has to be made for a long deten- 
tion of the children of the class you are referring to in 
your memorandum, would you think it advisable that 
any such system should include some of the features 
of the reformatory school system, namely, that individual 
philanthropic effort should be encouraged to start them, 
and local authorities should have power to send children 
to such schools and contribute towards their maintenance. 
Would you think that a desirable addition to the giving 
of powers to local authorities to do it themselves ?—I 
think so, on the whole. 


7543. It has worked satisfactorily as regards reformatory 
and industrial schools ?—As regards the industrial 
schools, certainly; as regards reformatories, I cannot 
speak so clearly. We are perfectly satisfied with the 
great bulk of the industrial schools to which we send 
our children. ‘ 


7544. (Dr. Donkin.) Under the head of ‘“* Remedies 
Suggested ’’ you say, ‘‘ Statutory powers should be given 
to continue (when desirable) the education, in day centres, 
of feeble-minded children.” In No. 5 you say, “That 
it should be compulsory on some authority to make 
provision for the care and instruction of the imbeciles.”’ 
Does that mean imbeciles, excluding what you call 
feeble-minded children ?—That means children who 
are excluded from the special schools hecause they are 
imbeciles.. Children who are imbeciles are not admitted 
into our special schools. 


7545. But it is thought desirable to have further 
authority for the instruction of imbeciles ?—For the 
care and instruction, so farias they are capable of instruc- 
tion. Some imbeciles, I understand, areimprovable. The 
main thing at the present moment is that the bulk of the 
imbecile children are not provided for, I understand, 
by any authority. ~They-are excluded from our schools, 
and there is no other authority which necessarily has 
the care of them. That seems to me to be a gap. Those 
imbecile children are not provided for at all, and are in 
many cases running loose in the streets, 


7546. That was meant to exclude the class of children 
who are imbeciles ?—Imbeciles as opposed to feeble- 
minded children. 


7547. Imbeciles who are capable of some instruction ? 
—Yes, but not so capable of instruction as to be suitable 
for the special schools. 


7548. (Mr. Dickinson.) In your historical account, 
especially with regard to the blind and deaf schools, 
it seems the provision for the blind and deaf. children 
authorised by the Education Committee was not made 
until they had been pressed to do it by the London School 
Board ?—That was my information. 


7549. And that seems to be the same in 1894 with 
regard to these defective children. It seems to have 
originated with the authorities who had been actually 
carrying out the education rather than with the Board 
of Education ?—That is the account I had had of it. « 


7550. With regard to the first» portion, the blind and 
deaf children, you have got residential homes for these 
children. What process of selection is gone through 
to settle as to what children shall go to these residential 
schoo!s?—The idea is that so far as possible every blind 
and deaf child should finish its education in these resi- 
dential homes, that the education should te carried toa 
certain degree, so far as ig possible, in the day school 
and that then special trade instruction’ should — ‘be 
given in the residential schools. The schools for the 
deaf girls is not open yet; that will be open very shortly 
The school for the deaf boys has been open for two s 
three years and has been extraordinarily successful in 
fitting the boys for obtaining situations. Out of fifty-four 
boys who have left the Anerley Deaf School forty-nine 
were reported as in regular work. So far as possible 
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“we hope that every blind and deaf child will be able in 4 
‘future to complete his education, either as a day scholar 


-Act—but as long as a parent can show a similar 
















































or a residential scholar, at one of the schools where special 
trade instruction is given. a 
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7551. I see, on the point of residential. schools, first 
of all.those.are children who are discovered by means 
of the visitors ?—They are the children who have been 
attenaing the day centres. Ud tier vivo gba 
© 7552, They ‘have attended the day centres for blind 
and deaf children ?—Yes, then they are drafted on to 
the residential trade school to finish their education. = 
7553. Is any inquiry made into the position of ‘the | 
parents ?—Yes, a charge is made to the parents in accord- 
ance with the means of the parents; what we think the ; 
parent is able to pay. The Divisional Superintendent — 
through the visitors makes inquiries as to the means of 
the parent. Then I have all the facts before me, and I 
settle, subject to confirmation of my sub-Commi 
to the best of my ability what I think, having regard 
to all the circumstances of the case, hé is able to co 
rribute for the support of those children. On 





7554. I suppose a certain number of children are mec 
cally treated ?—Acertainnumber. Ishould say innearly 
all eases some payment or other is made. The difficulty — 
we have with regard to the question of payment is this = 
that we have no power to enforce attendance at these 
residential schools; we have only power to enforce 
tendance at a school—I forget the exact wording of t 


cation is being given elsewhere at a deaf school we ha 
no power to enforce attendance at a residential school. 
If I, in going through the cases, fix the parent’s con- 
tribution at 2s. 6d., and the parent thinks it is a good 
deal more than he ought to contribute, he simply © 
refuses to allow his child to attend the school. i 


7555. He cannot refuse to send a child on the plea that — 
it is an ordinary elementary school ?—He can refuse to 
send it to a residential school on the plea that there isa _ 
blind day school where education can be giver. 

7556. Can you give us the minima and maxima cha 
you make ?—In certain cases it runs up to 5s. a weel 
innocase more than that. Asaruleitisfrom 1s. to2s. 6d — 
aweek. Insome cases, if it isa widow, you would ch os 
nothing at all. amiser’ “Wikwe’ sieeeria Ge ee 

7557. What is your experience as regards the suc 
in inducing parents to allow their blind and deaf childre 
to go into the residential schools ? Do you find it diffieult — 
in many cases ?—No. . I can only remember three cases 
wt Anerley where there has been a difficulty. There are 
one or two cases at Homerton, which is for menta 
defective deaf boys. The difficulty is getting less as t 
parents get to know the residential schools. We 
deavour to get the parents to come and see them. 
difficulty gets less and the parents are more willing 
send, children to them - “ie sel 
_ 7558. Do you think the same tact. would operat 
with regard to mentally defective children? Would 't 
parents be equally willing to send a feeble-minded « 
to a residential school ?—I am not clear that they wo 
I think there is more difficulty in getting children” 
mentally defective school than to the ordinary bli 
deaf school. i: buds ‘ads oo-giaaae 

7559. The parents feel the need in the case of a 
or deaf child ?— And do not feelit so much for a mental 
defective child ; and the parent is apt to feel it rath 
more as a reflection on the child than he does in the 
of a blind or a deaf child. At Rastell Avenue, whi 
much smaller than any other residential school, we | 
had three or four cases where we have had a great 
of difficulty with parents. In one case a parent was 
willing to allow the child to remain in case we made no 
charge. rtf . ove ll 

7560. Whatis Rastell Avenue ?—Rastell AvenueS ; 
isa Home for mentally defective girls—a residential H 

7561. What difficulty was it ?—It is to some. it 
a pecuniary difficulty. Parents say they are not going 
to pay. In other cases they object to having the childr 
taken away, and put into the school there. — 4 





7562. I suppose the payment you require from the 
parent of a mentally defective child is not the same as 
you require from the parent of a blind or a deaf child? — 
— Yes, it is based on the same principle. _ ; 
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7563. The cost is very different ?—I do not know that 
it is. We have not had quite sufficient experience of 
schools of similar size, but I do not think, so far, we have 
found the cost any less at mentally defective schools, 


7564. I was under the impression that the blind and 
deaf required more teaching ?—We have had a very bad 
experience with regard to residential schools for de- 
fectives. The only residential. school for : defective 
children we have open is the one at Rastell Avenue. 
That was a most unsuitable building which the County 
Council inherited from the School Board. .It consisted 
of three semi-detached villas with no playing space 
except the ordinary backyards, and the rooms were 
very small. Therefore supervision was very difficult. 
A very large staff was required, and it was very 
dangerous in case of fire. The Fire Brigade Committee 
told us we were not to use the top rooms unless we made 
expensive alterations. There the expense has been very 
high, but I do not consider that it is a fair trial of what 
a residential school for defectives can do. The other 
school that we are opening at. Acre Lane, Brixton will, I 
think, be a great deal cheaper, but I do not think it will 
work out any-less per head than the school at Anerley 
for deaf boys. 

7565. Do you think the policy of establishing residen- 

- tial schools for the feeble-minded will be carried out far 
by the London’ Education Committee ?—My~ sub-com- 
‘mittee are rathér hesitating about the matter. We are 
rather waiting for the decision of the Royal Commission 
to see whether there is likely to be any amendment of 
the law. What we feel rather is that it is difficult to 
make a case for inducing the County Council to spend 
a large amount of money on establishing’ residential 
schools when we lose the children at the age of sixteen. 
A good many people feel that it is rather a waste of 
money to establish these expensive institutions, and that 
the education will be very largely thrown away by the* 
fact that we no longer have any control over the children 
after the age of sixteen, when they go out into the world 
and presumably lose very: largely the benefits of the 
education that they have had. That at the present 
‘moment has ‘stopped’ the question of custodial Homes, 
because in my sub-committee. we do not feel disposed 
-to come forward while things are in that condition. . 
7566. Your view would be that, if you have these 
children only under your care up to sixteen, you may as 
well send ‘them to special schools instead of residential 
‘Homes ?— Yes, that it is not worth while spending much 
more money on expensive institutions for these children if 


. —_ are to go into the world at sixteen. 


7567. You have tried ‘the .experiment of boarding 
Phiten out in houses near special classes ?—We aro 


_ trying that now with regard to deaf children. 


7568. What have you-done ?—I cannot give you the 

exact figures, I. am afraid—they are in the office. Con- 
‘siderable’ numbers are boarded out. at Ackmar Road, 
Fulham. A considerable: number are boarded out to 
attend the residential school for mentally defective children 
at Homerton... .Itis a residential school as far as some of 
the children are concerned, Others are boarded out in 
the neighbourhood and attend at the day school... There 
is one at Clapham where a-considerable. number of 
boarded-out children attend. 
- 7569. Whom do you board them out with ?—The 
groups of managers appoint a Boarding out Committee 
which inquires for and finds out suitable foster- mothers 
with, whom to board children. 

7570. Who pays for the boarding out ?—The cost of 
boarding out is paid by the Education Committee— 
by the Council—and is recovered to some extent from the 
parents. It is practically the same as a residential school. 


7571. Is it because. you have no room for a residential 
school ?—That is so at. Homerton. That is the only 
school we have for mentally. defective deaf children. 
There is no room there. We have to board them out. 
Inthe case of the deaf schools they are not of an. age to go 
to Anerley —the boarded. out. children. Anerley. is 
kept for the elder boys. These deaf children who are 
boarded out are of an age only to attend the ordinary 
day school. There happens not to be a deaf school in 


. their immediate neighbourhood, and it is cheaper in many 


cases to board them out rather than build an expensive 
school in a district where there are very few deaf children. 
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7572. Of course, all these children live in London to 
begin with ?—Yes, with the exception of a few cas:s 
paid for by other Authorities, 


7573. You find it necessary, in order to get them in 
the other schools, to board them out ?—Jn certain cases, 
yes; in some cases it is a question of a very bad home ; 
it is a good thing to take the child away from bad parents. 


7574. Whether you board them out or put them into 
the residential Homes (the blind and the deaf) that relief 
to the parents does not pauperise them ?—It does not 
pauperise them; the parent in most cases pays. 


7575, But I. understand that, even if you pay the 
whole, it does not pauperise them ?—No. 


7576. But it would with the defectives ?—I do not 
think: so. . 


7577. Is not that so; I- understood so from what 
you said here ?—With regard to the defectives at the 
present moment, there are some cases in which we pay 
the whole amount. Rastzll Avenue is the only residen- 
tial defective school. .We.board out no defective child- 
ren—no purely mentally. defective children are boarded 
out at all;. that was thought by the Board not to be a 
suitable..method.. of. dealing .with..mentally defective 
children. -They -were afraid they would not be properly 
looked after by their.foster parent. 


7573: You have not done the same as the Méteopblitan 
Asylums Board — established Homes near defective 
centres ?—The question of residential accommodation 
for defectives is really in its infancy at the present 
moment. 


7579. You are not attempting to provide for them ?— 
No, that is of course one of the suggestions that is being 
made: for example, the Acre Lane boys will attend a 
centre in the neighbourhood. The Acre Lane schools 
are going ot be opened for residential boys; that is one 
of the proposals that was left by the late Board, to es- 
tablish schools for children whose homes were bad, or 
who lived too far from any special school—to establish 
these Residential Homes and let them go out and attend 
a special school in the neighbourhood. That is one of 
the proposals which was left to us by the late School 
Board. 


7580. The Acre Lane School is not only a school iiseif, 
but is going to be a residence ?—The present proposal is 
for Acre Lane to: be merely a residence and for the child- 
ren to attend a school at-Telferscot Avenue. 


7581. You say in your statement you have 92 day 
schools. Those are the special schools for the feeble- 
minded. Is that provision made for the whole of the 
children in London, or only for the children in London 
who are in the provided schools ?—It is not even really 
for all the children who are in the provided schools. I 
mean London is not covered yet with schools for mentally 
defective children. There are districts in which, so far, 
no provision has been made. This provision is a com- 
paratively recent thing; it is only within the last few 
years. There are a.good.many schools on the stocks at 
present. There are whole districts which have hardly 
been . touched .. yet. 


7582. Have you any estimate as to the extent to which 
this number of 92 willbe increased-?—I should not like 
to commit myself to any at the present moment ; we 
are trying what we can do by re-arranging schools,: to 
cut down the provision of new schools, and by paying 
travelling expenses of the children, to obviate the neces- 


‘sity. But certainly this does» not» accommodate any- 


thing like all. the-children who will»eventually have to 
be accommodated... I should say: probably another 
2,000 children altogether, eventually. Since the non- 
provided schools have been taken over the numbers 
have gone up from month to month in a most.surprising 
manner—. the number of children who-are certified for 
our special. schools. 


7583. How would that come about? You. get your 
number of defective children’ from the total roll ?—There 
was a’certain advantage in putting children in the school 
I understand (I am not very clear as to the way the 
thing works); there was a certain advantage in keeping 
the attendance up to a certain figure, and keeping child- 
ren on the roll who gave no particular trouble. That 
advantage, I understand, has now ceased; children are 
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to send the feeble-minded te the County Council’s classes ? 
—Yes. 

7585. You think you will have to provide for another 
2,000 over and above the 3,000 that you have now ?— 
Yes, I think so. 


7586. With regard to the epileptics, you have taken no 
steps at present ?—All we have done is to inquire as to 
where we could get a suitable site. We have a suitable 
site in view. We have not brought it up to the council 
yet. It will probably be the next thing we shall bring up 
to the council. 


1587. That I presume will be a school for a considerable 
number of epileptics ? —Yes. 


7588. It will be a large scnool ?—Yes, quite a large 
school; we shal! probably provide for 120 to start with, 
with land sufficient to increase lergely afterwards. 

7&89. You say, among the reasons why you have not 
made any considerable advance in providing residential 
schocls for the feeble-mirided, one was because you did 
not know what course would be taken ultimately with 
regard to that; have you any suggestion to make with 
regard to that provision—what provision do you think 
ought to be made ?--I think that probably the bulk of 
the children who would g> to the custodial Homes, that 
is the worst class of mentally defective children, probably 
never ought to go out into the world at all; they ought 
on leaving the school to he drafted into cclonies where 
they will live without going into the world at all. The 
custodial Homes would take the worst class of child with 
whom there is no real prospect of any great improve- 
ment, and who will always be a danger to themselves 
and the community if they are let out into the world. 


7590. Those you think the State ought to maintain 
in perpetuity ?—Yes. 

7591. One question with regard to your suggested 
remedies: you say in your opinion there should be one 
authority for all school children from school age, if nei 
earlier. That means, I suppose, that Poor Law children 
should be dealt with as though they were not Poor Law 
children ?—Yes, 1 think so. 

7592. That is your view ?—Yes. 

7593. Would you give to the Education Committee 
the power of maintaining the Poor Law children in the 
way the Poor Law authority now does ?—I think that 
is the only way of getting over the present difficulty 
by which certain children are maintained by one authority, 
some by another, and others fall between two authorities 
and are not dealt with at all. 


7594. That would mean that the County Council would 
maintain all the children that had to be maintained 
at the public expense ?—Yes. 


7595. (Dr. Dunlop.) In your statement you have got 
the average attendance at these special schools, 2,480. 
I notice that on the roll of your mental dofectives 
in the schools last year there were 4,191; it is a very 
big difference, can you explain it? Perhaps you have 
given us the previous year’s figures ?—These figures were 
prepared in the office; I cannot be quite certain where 
they came from. They certainly are exceeded now. 
The figures that appear there are not as large as 
the figures are at the present moment. 

7596. They are not up-to-date ? —No. 


7597. Perhaps you can correct it in the proof ?— 
Yes, I will get the latest figures, up-to-date. This was 
prepared some six months ago. I will see that the latest 
figures are sent in, to correct this.* 

7598. Would you explain to us the different schools 
you use; residential versus custodial Homes ?—There 
were a certain number of children who did not live close’ 
to a day special school, or living close to a day special 
school, lived in very bad homes, from which they 
ought to be removed. The idea of the School Board 
was that residential Homes should be afforded for 
these children in Close proximity to a special school 
so that they should live, in the Home and go 
ont to attend at the day special school. They 
would be perfectly normal special school children, 


speak—children who under ordinary circumstances, 
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custodia] Home accommodation was for children who are 
not, for various reasons, moral reasons, or violent temper, 
or one thing and another—suitable to attend the ordinary 
day special schools; they would be put in the custodial 
residential Homes and the school accommodation would 
be on the premises as well as the living accommodation. 

7599. And would you make the parents pay, so far 
as they can ?—Yes, certainly. 

7600. These custcdial Homes would be very little 
different from imbecile asylums, is that so ?—Of course, 
it is really rather a medical question than one I can 
answer. The two classes do run into one another very 
much, but there is a distinct difference drawn; the 
special school children are supposed to be improvable 
by education, whereas imbeciles are only so to a very 
slight extent ; but the line is a difficult one to draw. 


7601. I see you qualify your statement very markedly 
by “supposed to ke improvable”?; they are a most 
disappointing set, are they not—the special class children ? 
—No, I should not say that about all of them by eny — 
means ; some of them make verv distinct improvement— 
very large improvement. 

7602. Have you personally known any of them who — 
are able to go out into the world and support themselves ? 
—The best children go out at the age of fourteen, which 
would be the end of their ordinary term in the ordinary 
day school, and we send out a certain number every 
year ; last year about 140 left the school at fourteen to 
go to work. They no doubt had improved to a very 
considerable extent, but as to what the condition of 
those children will be in three or four years time I do not 
profess to be able to tell. We want a very elaborate 


system of after-care to keep watch on the children after 


they leave. That I am at the present moment trying to 
organise in London. It must be a voluntary matter, be 
cause the Council has no power. We shall, in a few 
years, be able to tell very much better. 


7603. My question was, have you in your personal 


knowledge seen a case of these special class children so 


far improved as to be able to support itself ?—My con- — 
nection has not been very long with the work, and I have ~ 
not had time to go into the individual cases. } 


7604. Your opinion is, I gather, strongly in favour 
of one authority to look after all defective children of 
school age 7—Yes. “ 

7605. And that authority should be—— ?—I think it 
should be the County Council. The County Council is 
the Lunacy Authority. wy ios 

7606. Would you bring it under the Lunacy Board ?— — 
That could be a matter of internal arrangement. . 

7607. When you say the County Council, do you mean 
the Education Committee ?—I mean the County Council 
in one shape or another; I do not think it very much 
matters whether they go from one committee to another 
of the County Council as long as they can be handed on 
within the same authority. 

7608. You are aware of the great amount of overlapping — 
that there is in London at the present moment ?—Yes. 


7609. The County Council look after defective children, — 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board look after them in two — 
or three different ways, and the National Association 
and others ?—That is what I want to get over. 4 

7610. One authority should look after all cases whether 
they are educable or not’; is that your view ?—I think so, — 

7611. I see in one of yourrecommendations, No.4, you 
limit the age to eighteen; what is your reason for stating — 
the age ag eighteen ?—There is no particular reason ; 
simply that some of the children would be all the better 
for an extra couple of years’ education—some that are 
really improvable. We have at the present time started 
experimentally a certain sort of training schools for elder 
mentally defective boys. There are three at present 
existing where boys are drafted from the ordinary mentally 
defective school and get a certain training in manual 
work, and we are beginning that sort of training in trades, 
as far as possible. With some of those boys, and some 
of the elder girls also, I think it would be a distinct ad- 
vantage if we had power to continue the education for 
another couple of years; they would be more fit to 
take their place afterwards. 
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7612, So you would make eighteen the limit under 
-which all lunatics, imbeciles, and defectives should be 
treated as children, and over that, defectives should 
be treated as adults ?—No, I am speaking here of the 
children at present in the special schools. 


7613. I think you said a moment ago that all defective 

children should be treated by the same authority ?—Yes, 
but this particular paragraph refers merely to the matter 
as it at present exists—to the present circumstances in 
the special schools. 


7614. If your suggestion that all defective children 
should be brought under one authority were carried out, 
would you suggest some should be given up by that 
authority at sixteen and others at eighteen ?—I should 
think you would have to treat the different cases on their 
merits. With some children, if education was capable of 
being carried on to eighteen, you would carry it on. 


7615. You would have dual authority, possibly, after 
sixteen ?—Surely not, if they were all under the same 
authority—all under the County Council. Some children 
might be handed on to the Asylums Committee, if neces. 
sary. Others might remain under the Education Com- 
mittee if they were still improvable. It would be a 
matter for decision when they reached the different 
ages. 


7616. In your recommendation No. 7 I notice you are 
strongly in favour of medical inspection of children ?— 
Yes. 


7617. And medical inspection, in your opinion, should 
be made compulsory in all schools ?—I do not think 
that is quite what is said. What I say is “securing 
proper and uniform medical examination of the mentally 
defective.’* 


7618. Under No. 5 you will see, “ but also an actual 
saving of expense incurred by the later care in asylums’”’ ; 
is that warranted by actual experience in the working 
of the special classes? Do you think the special classes 
have been the cause of some saving of asylum treatment ? 
—It is difficult to say that. 


7619. I simply want to know whether that is based 
on fact or observation or whether it is theoretical, pure 
and simple ?—What I am saying here is: “in the estab- 
lishment of -the necessary institutions’’; that refers 
to the institutions to which the children could be trans- 
ferred instead of being sent out into the world. Clearly 
if they were kept in those institutions you would save 
the asylum charges which very often come later in life. 
When these mentally defective children go out into the 
world they deteriorate and finally become fit subjects 
for the asylum. The Asylum Branch will be able to 
speak to it better than I can, but I think there is no 
doubt that a considerable number of the special school 
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children, when they go out into the world, do steadily 
deteriorate and finish up in the asylum. 

7620. To obviate that, you would send them to the 
asylum ?—I would not allow them to go out into the 
world at all. 

7621. You consider that that, instead of being a tax on 
the country, would be a saving ?—I do not think it would 
be any more expensive. 


7622. (Mr. Burden.) May I carry one of your answers 
to Dr. Dunlop alittle further? In reply to one of his ques- 
tions you told the Commissioners that you thought 
that one authority for all cases, whether educable or 
not, would be the ideal. What authority would you sug- 
gest ?—I should suggest the County Council. 


7623. With inspection from some Government de- 
partment ?—I suppose so, certainly. 

7624. That is to say you would have a central authority 
somewhat similar to the authority under the Inebriates 
Acts, perhaps, where the County Council can establish 
its own institution, and the Government Department 
certifies and inspects. Would that be your idea ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

7625. Can you give us any suggestion as to which of the 
existing Government Departments, if any, should be 
charged with that work ?—I really do not know. Ido not 
feel disposed to make any recommendation on that subject. 


7626. You could not suggest whether it would be well 
to bring it under the Commissioners in Lunacy, under 
the Home Office, or the Local Government Board ?—No, 
I am afraid I have not gone into that sufficiently to be 
prepared to make any recommendation. 

7627. (Mrs. Pinsent.) There is just one question I 
wanted to ask you on what you say about the education 
of epileptic childien under the Act. You say: ‘‘ This 
again may be (1) by special classes; (2) by boarding 
out ; and (3) by residential schools.’ Is it the case that 
it is possible to provide by special classes for epileptics ?— 
I should think not, certainly; we do not propose to do 
that. 


7628. I fancy there is a Minute of the Board of Educa- 
tion, or something, limiting the education of epileptics to 
residential schools ; is that so ?—I did not think so; I 
thought it was open to us to provide special classes, but it 
is an undesirable way of doing it, I think. 


7629. (Dr. Dunlop.) If the Commissioners desire evi- 
dence from some of the teachers in these special classes, 
who are handling the children all day and know them 
thoroughly, would there be any objection to their coming 
before us ?—I think there would be no objection at all. 
You will have Mrs. Burgwin. 

7630. But I mean the actual teachers of the children ?— 
I do not think there would be any objection. 


The Hon. MaupE LAWRENCE, called ; and Examined. 


7631. (Chairman.) In order that we may have it on the 
notes, would you be so kind as to give us your qualitica- 
tions ; I mean, besides being Chief Inspector now, I think 

you have had considerable experience in the past ?—I was 
- Chairman of the Special Schools under the London School 
Board for four years. I was Vice-Chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Special Schools when Mr. Allen 
was appointed Chairman. I have been manager of the 
Special Schools, and of the ordinary schools as well, both 
under the School Board and the County Council, 


7632. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evdence ; may we put that on our notes ?—If 
you please. 


‘SrarpMent or EvipENCE BY THE Hon. MavupDE 
LAWRENCE, ON BEHALF OF THE LONDON CouNTY 
CoUNCIL. 


Maude A. Lawrence will state that she has been recently 
appointed by the President of the Board of Education 
to the newly-established post of Chief Woman Inspector 
under the Board of Education. 


She was, previous to her appointment, the Vice-Chair- 
man of the London County Council’s Special Schools 
Sub-Committee, and for nearly four years the Chairman 
of the Special Schools Sub-Committee of the School 
Board for London. 

Witness has had considerable experience in tne admin- 
istration of the Education Acts relating to mentally and 
physically defective children. 

Witness proposes in her evidence— 

1. To give a brief history, from their commence- 
ment, of the Special Schools for defective children 
in London. 

2. To point out some results of the experience 
gained through the carrying on of the work. 

3. To indicate further powers needed. 


1.—HISTORICAL. 


The following statistics of the defective children 
scheduled by the London School Board in 1893 and 
1903, show the fuller and more accurate information 
obtained now than ten years ago. 
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418 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 
Year 1893 Blind. Deaf. Ment. Defective. Phys. Defective. Epileptic. Imbecile 
Total Scheduled *195 *457 t 940 ‘ f 0 200mm 
(3-13) plus 210 B. & D. over 13 1 in 86 in 1, 
et 
ecm 1 in 943 
Year 1903. : 
‘ 5 d. 307 2,942 ; 1,733 346 414. 
Diener *03 pic.t ‘O07 p.c.4 ‘3 pct 2 °p.c.t 04 p.c. . 05 p.c.. 
884,003 | 1 in 300 1 in 510 Lin 2,554.1 in 2,135 
1 in 955 ' 


The schedules do not yet show all the mentally defective 
children, but only those who have been medically certified. 
The defectives living in districts where special schools 
have not been provided have in most cases not been 
certified, and therefore do not appear in the schedules as 
defectives. Many such children are still in attendance at 
the ordinary schools, although in some cases it has been 
necessary to exclude them from school attendance until 
special schools are provided in their districts. In order 
to ascertain the number of cases known to teachers and 
visitors, a return for the whole of London was recently 
prepared showing the following totals :— 


Mentally Physically 


How provided defective. 


for. defective. 
In special schools - - 3,295 532 
In ordinary schools. - - 2.080 707 
Out of school - - - 174 863 
Totals . - 5,549 DAV 












Total Population. 





Increase, 
73 p.c. 
1891. 1901. 

4,228,317...| 4,536,451. P.C. 

Blind - - : « - E 084 
1 in 1,186 

Deaf = .- . ee re 
1 in 883 


Total. 








Percentage of total scheduled (884,003) :— 

Mentally defective +64 Physically defective 
Total -88. 

Decrease in Blindness. and Deafness. 

There are as yet no statistics by which to judge of the 
increase or decrease of defective children in London except 
in the case of the blind and deaf; but it is exceedingly 
gratifying to find that there is a decrease in both these 
classes. The schedules may be assumed to considerably 
understate the case in showing the blind and deaf to 
have decreased from 1 in 943 (1893) to 1 in 955 (1903), 
because the figures for 1893 were incomplete, inasmuch 
as they did not include all between thirteen and sixteen, 
whereas those for: 1903 are complete. It is satisfactory 
to know that, although the diminution is slight, it is cer- 
tainly greater than the actual figures represent, and is 
confirmed bythe Census. returns,. acs 

Censuses have shown the Blind for the whole country 
to be steadily decreasing fo1.40 years past, and the tollow- 
ing comparison of the returns. for London for the last 
two decades shows that the Deaf also are decreasing :— 


*24, 





1901—Children 
(5-15). 


1891—Children 
(5-15). 








1901. ~ Total, 870,585. | Total, 862,266. 















| No: | P.C. No: PO. idee 4 coany 
3,556 ‘078 472 °05 386 “04 
1 in 1,275 > 1 ind,844°] ~~} 1 in 2,238 
5,023 |» "20% ) PF 1L16Fd <r 1S co fr OOKid a> 21k 
1 in 930 | <1 in:.866. 
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This decrease in blindness and deafness may be ac- 
counted for by the increase in medical skill, the better 
conditions. of living, and, in the case of deafness, by the 
decrease in the number of scarlatina patients’ 

Possibly the mental and nervous diseases have not 
dim*nshed, but should do so under the careful considera- 
tion which defective children now receive, both at the 
Council’s Medical Examinations, and in the Schools. 
Many cases now receive treatment both at hospitals and 
at home because attention has been called to them at 
these medical examinations. It has been repeatedly 
noticed what a marked physical improvement takes 


place in many of the cripple children after thetr ad-- 


mission to the Special Schools. 


NEED FELT FOR SPECIAL ScHOOoLS IMPROVEMENT 
IN PusBLic OPINION. 


When the general spread of education gave wider 
opportunities for, attainng knowledge, the difference 
between the feeble-minded and the normal child em- 
phasised the need forthe former’s special education and 
training... Legislation supplied this need, but, notwith- 
standing the value, of the terrors of the law in the form 
of compulsory attendance, the change in public opinion 
has, been still more valuable. 

Ten years ago it was difficult in many cases to get 
parents to see that the abnormal or defective child should 
have training under the best possible conditions. It 
was of common occurrence that the defect was concealed 
or denied, if it were in any way possible, and in the case 
of the Blind and the Deaf, the child was too often merely 
an object of pity at home, while its real training was neg- 
lected. Indulgent parents frequently desired nothing 








* 3-13 only. 
scheduled. 


The 210 Blind and Deaf scheduled as over 13 were in School. 


more for an: afflicted’ child than that it should remain at 


home petted and spoiled, whilst the debased and de- — 
graded parents saw no shame in trading on a child’s 


infirmity. Even some educationalists objected to the 
removal of the afflicted child from the ordinary school, 
insisting upon the humanising effect its presence exer- 
cised upon the normal children, and forgetting that the 
kindness and sympathy of the child’s more fortunate 


fellows were evoked at the cost of the loss of a training 


which would make the child alert and self-reliant. This 
state of things hardly exists to-day. That there are 
still careless and foolish parents is of course true, but the 
change that has taken place is undoubted. In most 
cases parents are now alive to doing the best thing pos- 


sible for the defective child, and often they take great 
Many parents © 


pains to obtain suitable instruction. 
will now move their homes in order to secure the benefit 
of a special school for an afflicted child, and will plead 
to keep a child in school beyond the age for which in- 


‘struction is provided. Teachers in the Special Schools — 
frequently receive letters from parents expressing their 


appreciation of the training provided for the defective 
children: As might be expected, the change in public 
opinion has been followed by a general improvement. 


The Board of Education has given particular attention to 


this work, and the principal School Authorities bave 
shown by the readiness with which they have provided 
the schools required for defective children, that no party 
views have been held as to this branch of their work. 


The improvement in the law, in the accommodation 
provided, and in the conduct of parents with regard to 
defective children, would count for little it it had not been 
followed by a great improvement in the teaching staff. 


Others over 13 not at School were not 


|} 523 are shown as “ other cases,” but there was no special heading for M.D. or Epileptics 
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the percentage of Blind, ete. (3-16), of the total scheduled (38-14), 
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The ultimate success in the training of defective children Total cost of special schools (1903), £48,253. Hon. - Maude 
_ does not depend upon the law or public opinion so much Total special schools grant (1903), £12,512. Lawrence. 

as upon having an efficient staff of enthusiastic teachers Average nett cost of ordinary child (London Board ,,. =. 

who labour, not for gain, or even for success, but for Schools, 1903), £3 2s. 0d. 23 June 1905. 





love of the work. Such a body of teachers may now 
generally be found in the schools for the Blind, the Deaf, 
and the Defectives, throughout the country. Their edu- 
cational-advance in ten years has been very marked, and 
they have shown, by the pains taken to raise their quali- 
fications, by Conferences, and the exchange of visits to 
schools, their anxiety to give their best services to their 
work. 
) Cost. 

It is an accepted fact that the training of defective 
children must be comparatively costly. Apart from 
fitting the sub-normal child to grow up, as far as may be, 
a self-supporting member of the community, the majority 
of people will agree that money spent on making the 
life of the afilicted child more endurable has not been 
wasted. If, however, any should wish to look at the 
matter entirely from a financial point of view, forgetting 
the practical sympathy they owe to the suffering, they 
should remember to place on the credit side of the account 
large savings effected to the public purse by cases in 
which training now given will save years of detention 
in infirmaries, workhouses, or other institutions (some- 
times even prisons) where the cost per head ranges from 
£30 to £80 per annum. 

The following is the cost of special schools in London, 
and the Government grant earned ; 


Average nett cost of special child (London Board 
Schools, 1903), £9 16s. 8d. 

Average Government Grant (including Fee Grant 
&c.), for ordinary child (London Board Schools, 
1903), £1 10s. 9d. 

Average Government Grant for special child (London 
Board Schools, 1903), £3 12s. 73d. 


The cost in different schools varies considerably, and 
the council’s residential schools appear expensive when 
compared with most of the voluntary institutions for the 
blind and deaf. Any such comparison, however, would 
be sntirely fallacious, as in the Board’s system the re- 
sidential schools may not be considered. one of the methods 
adopted for teaching these children, but rather a necessary 
part of a whole system, the cost of one part of which can- 
not be considered yeparately, inasmuch as all children in 
their turn receive the benefit of the more advanced 


and expensive training. Pe 


The Blind and Deaf. mi 


The Commission will have had before them in Mr. 
Allen’s evidence a note of the steps taken by the late 
School Board to deal with blind and deaf children pre- 
viously to the passing of the Elementary Education 














: a siete Pa (Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 1893, and the action taken 
—__ Schoct. Cost. Grant. Nett i t by the School Board thereunder. Witness would add 
te £ £ fale i se * that the blind centres provided in London previously 
| Blind. ee & 4)6:200.- 984-08 8 102 x to that Act were all half- (or less than half) time centres: 
BE AD ca Sine we E06 3.068 1.811. 2116 33x The following table shows the number of Blind and Deaf 
Mentally Bokaist ve : ; * Schools in London,and the average number attending each 

Physically meee fina , A al = Se encais meni 

Blind. Deaf. 
Year. 
No. of Schools, Peosed . No. attending.| No. of Schools. Average No. attending. 
1893 26 Y 17 . 26 
218 12 40°5 


1904 107s | 








The School Board’s first action towards making better 
arrangements was to lessen the number of schools, and by 
the abolition of the part-time schoels and the aggrega- 
tion of large numbers of children, to provide that the 
instruction was both continuous and classified. In order 


to bring the larger numbers together, it became necessary 


to remove children from their homes if they résided in 


‘districts remote from the schools, and the School Board 


met this difficulty either by contributing to the expenses 


of the children’s education and maintenance in voluntary 
residential schools, or by placing them under the care of: 
Boarding-out Committees to be lodged with foster-parents. 
These methods met the need for the time, but for various. 
reasons had their limitations, and were not to ke con- 
sidered satisfactory solutions. Proposals’ to provide 
residential schools for some sections of the blind and deaf 
were from time to time considered and acted upon, which 
have resulted in a diminution of the cases sent to voluntary 
institutions or lodged with foster-parents, as shown below :. 





Blind. 






‘Year, 


1903 4] 





Deaf. 














7 Board’s own Lodged with | Sent to Board’s own Lodged with - Sent to 
- Residential . Foster Voluntary Residential Foster Voluntary 
Schools. Parents. Institutions, Schools, Parents. Institutions. 
ts 1894 a io Ks oo ° 40 
BOs ilariioer , amei-w2T Jiseche delta isi 9 
BAQ A dpisr bots. 23 99 31 
1% 62 43 1] 
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The Act of 1893 left authorities a perfectly free hand to 
choose between systems of instruction. The use of the 
Braille alphabet for teaching the blind to read and write 
was continued, as that system, although perhaps capable 
of improvement, is still the best. 

In the schools for the deaf, the ‘‘ oral ”’? method had been 
used for years, whilst those coming under instruction too 
late to acquire speech during their school life, and those 
suffering from mental defect, were instructed by writing 
and finger spelling, in addition to speech. No change 
was made in this mode of prodecure. 

The first action taken with regard to providing a re- 
sidential school for the blind was the transfer to the School 
Board of the Royal Norma] College at Norwood. Owing 
to many difficulties in working a school where the main 
object was to teach persons far beyond school age, the 
Board eventually re-transferred that institution to the 
voluntary Committee from which they had taken it over, 
and agreed to acquire instead two residential schools for 
the older blind children, one for girls from 12-16, and 
one for boysof thesameage. These schools were provided 
and opened in 1902, that for the girls at West Norwood, 
and that for the boys at Wandsworth Common. Special 
attention is being paid in these schools to industrial and 
manual work, in order to teach the children, during their 
final years of school life, some occupation by which they 
may become to some extent self-supporting. In 1901 the 
Board decided to appoint a sighted teacher in each school 
and agreed that the younger children, instead of spend- 
ing half time in the ordinary schools, as hitherto, should 
be taught entirely in the blind schools, those in Standard 
V. and upwards still continuing to attend at the ordinary 
schools twice a week. 

In August, 1900, the School Board opened at Homerton 
their first Residential School for the Deaf to receive cases 
which, for various reasons, were unfit to be boarded out. 
In 1902, the Board considered a scheme for training the 
elder deaf children, and decided that two schools giving 
definite technical training should be provided, one for elder 
boys, and the other for elder girls. It was agreed that the 
Cottage Homes and School which were being bnilt at 
Anerley should be used for the Technical Training School 


EVIDENCE : 


for boys (accommodating sixty residential and thirty day 
scLolars), and that the Residential and Day School for 
training the elder deaf girls should be provided in premises 
at Wandsworth Common. The defective deaf it was 
decided to aceccmmodate at the Homerton Residential 
School, where by an extension of the premises, forty 
residential and thirty day scholars are provided for. 
Another Residential School for deaf girls is in course of 
establishment at Oak Lodge, Clapham Common. To 
complete these plans for the welfare of the elder blind and 
deaf children, a Voluntary Committee has been formed 
outside the scope of the Board’s work, to assist in training 
and finding employment for these children on leaving 
schoo]. All the above arrangements give promise of 
success, but it is very desirable that further instructions 
in the ferm of Municipal Technical Instruction Schools 
for the Blind and Deaf after sixteen should be established. 


The Mentally and Physically Defective. 


The Act of 1893 dealt only with the blind and the deaf, 
but before the passing of that Act it had become apparent 
that there were other classes of defectives who equally 
needed special training. The Royal Commission on the 
Blind, &c., had realised this when they recommended 
that the feeble-minded children should be separated from 
the normal children. The Hon. Lyulph Stanley, now 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, in 1890 submitted to the School 
Management Committee of the School Board a report cn 
the ‘‘ separate school”’ established in Elberfeld, and im- 
mediately after the consideration of that report, two 
members of the Board (General Moberly and Mr. Whiteley) 
cn the same day placed independent motions on the 
Board Agenda for the establishment of special classes for 
mentally and physically defective children. A provi- 
sional scheme was adopted, and received the sanction of 
the ‘‘ Education Department,’’ but on account of the 
delays which followed, London, although the birthplace 
of the scheme, lost the credit of being first to put it into 
operation. In 1892 the first centres for mentally and 
physically defective children were opened in London, and 
increased gradually, as the following statement for March 
of each year shows :—- 









































NuMBER OF SCHOOLS. 

Class provided for. 1894. | 1889. | 1889. | 1889. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1892 | 1903. 1£04. 
Mentally and Physically Defective - | 14 15 23 30 32 43 51 59 — = oe 
Mentally Defective - - - ‘°| —~| — | = | =|) 2) |S) 5 gg 
Physically Defective ea: = = — — — - | 1 1 1 6 8 17 











A memorial was presented by the School Board to the 
“ Education Department” in 1896, asking that authority 
might be obtained from Parliament to make special 
arrangements for mentally and physica'ly defective and 
epileptic children by means of either day or residential 
schools. After consideration of this memorial the “ Edu- 
cation Department”? appointed a Departmental Com- 
mittee to consider the matter of the education of de- 
fective children, which Committee reported in 1898, and 
the recommendations of that Report were made operative 
by the passing of the Elementary Education (Defective 
and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, and the Minute of the 
“ Education Department” of the 2nd February, 1900. 
That Act permits the School Authority, with the consent 
of the “ Education Department,’ to make arrangements 
for defective and epileptic children. 

The fact that this Act is only of a permissive character 
bas resulted in its adoption in many places, so far as 


the defectives are concerned, so that after three years it is - 


worked in only about one-fourth of the country; while 
in the case of the epileptics it has been entirely inoperative. 


2.—RESULTS OF HXPERIENCH. 


Witness desires to call attention to some points which 
could not have been foreseen at the commencement of 


the work, mentioned in the sequence in which they have 
appeared. 





(1) Imbeciles.—Soon after opening the first schools for 


the mentally and physically defective it became a difficulty — 


as to where the line for admission or retention should be 
drawn, as it was seen that sometimes it was necessary, 
for the sake of the class, to exclude a hopeless case,which 
by reason of such exclusion, became a danger to itself and 
others through lack of any suitable provision for its care 
The Metropolitan Poor Act of 1867 had vested powers in 
the Asylums Board to provide for idiots and imbeciles 
chargeable to the guardians, but the guardians generally 
have not seen their way to deal with such cases unless by 


way of “relief.” The School Board in 1896 brought this — 
matter under the notice of the “‘ Education Department,” _ 


and obtained their ruling that imbecile children should be 
excluded both from ordinary and special schools. The 
term ‘imbecile’? has been much debated, and it has been 
understood to embrace those children who, although 
improvable and of a higher grade than idiot, are still 
permanently lacking in the faculty required to bring a 
child into the category of only “ mentally defective.” 
So much difference of opinion has, however, existed on the 
point that one medical man stated with regard to a 
particular case, that it was one which he could certify as 
only “ mentally defective ” and fit for the special classes, 
but if the parents wished to obtain its admission to an 
institution for imbeciles, he considered for that purpose 
the child might be certified as “imbecile.” This difficulty 





In 16 Schools for the Mentally Defective, women are now employed to bath the children, with very satisfactory results, 
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has grown instead of decreasing, and, shortly before it 
ceased to exist, the School Board again, in conjunction with 
‘the County Council and the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
brought the matter under the notice of the Home Office, 
the Local Government Board, and the Board of Education. 


(2) Epileptics.—Witness has nothing to add on this head 
_to the evidence of Mr. Allen. 


(3) Physically Defectives—(Cripples).—When the Act of 
_ 1899 was passed it was not recognised that the physically 

defective child of normal mental capacity, who is unable 
to attend the ordinary school on account of its defect, 
is a class quite apart from the mentally defective. About 
1,500 of such children in London were reported to require 
special education. In 1898 a voluntary committee re- 
ported to the Board on a number of such children in the 
West Central district, and recommended that a school 
for cripples then being carried on under the direction of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward at the Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment should be taken over by the Board. The ‘‘ Education 
Department ” sanctioned the proposal, and in February, 
1899, the Board’s first cripple school was opened. Al- 
though the children admitted are technically known as 
“Physically Defectives,” in some instances they would 
be better described as invalids, as, besides cripples, bad 
_ cases of heart disease and other very delicate children 
who are unable to attend ordinary schools, are admitted. 
The Board on 2nd July, 1900, appointed a special com- 
mittee to consider the need for separate schools for the 
physically defective, and adopted a report which that com- 
mittee presented in favour of such schools. The Board 
of Education approved the proposal, and consented to the 
provision of such schools in districts where the accommo- 
dation is required. The School Board have decided not 
to admit to these schocls cripple or invalid children who 
are also mentally defective, but are about to arrange that, 
where possible, those children suffering from the double 
atfliction shall be taught at schools for the mentally de- 
fective, whither they are to be taken by the ambulance. 
Each cripple school is managed by a local committee and 
has a trained nurse and a helper attached. Twelve 
smbulances in various parts of London take the children 
to the cripple schools, and a special chair or couch is 
supplied according to the needs of each case. Drawing 
is now being made a feature'in the instruction of these 
children, and an art teacher attends at each school to 
give the more advanced teaching. The arrangements 
of the cripple schools are supplemented by a voluntary 
society, called the “Cripple Children’s Training and 
Dinner Society,” which not only arranges a mid-day meal 
at each school, but endeavours to provide special training 
for cripples on reaching sixteen, or apprentices them to 
suitable trades. A further development in the cripple 
work is contemplated in the shape of commencing an 
organised school for children under treatment at the 
-Orthopadic Hospital on the same lines as that carried on by 
the Liverpool Education Authority in connection with 
the Convalescent Home at West Kirby. It would be a 
great benefit to certain London cripples if the council had 
such accommodation, available as the Liverpool School 
Authority have at West Kirby. 
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(4) Residential Schools for Mentally Defective Children.— 
The Act of 1899, like the Act for the Blind and Deaf, 
sanctions the schools for defectives being either day or, 
residential schools. The School Board accepted the 
estimate which the Departmental Committee gave of the 
number of the mentally and physically defectives, viz., 
1 per cent., which in London would mean _ providing 
accommodation ultimately for 9,000. The number 
being so large made it a question for grave cors‘deration 
whether the need could not be entirely met by day schools, 
as, unlike the blind and deaf, it is possible, except in the 
more outlying districts, to gather a sufficient number for a 
day school of three or four classes, thus enabling the 
teacher to properly grade the pupils. This, in most cases, 
is all that is required, but there are exceptional cases 
which are surrounded by difliculties the day school system 
will not meet. These exceptional cases, again, should not all 
be placed in one school, as there are not only children from 
bad homes, and children living far from special Schools, 
who need a home as well as a school, but some whose bad 
habits and want of moral sense make it desirable that they 
should not mix with those not so depraved. The School 
Board therefore, in 1902, submitted a scheme to the 
Board of Education for dealing with these exceptional 
cases by providing a boarding house near a day school for 
defectives, for those who migit safely associate with 
others, and custodial Homes for those morally defective. 
In order to enable magistrates to send children when 
desirable, these homes are to be certified as Industri | 
Schoo's under the Home Offize, as well as being cert fied 
under the Board of Education for defective children. The 
School Board are about to provide separate Homes of 
both classes for boys and girls. 


(5) Training Schools for Elder Mentally Defective 
Boys.—In 1902 the Board agreed that in the last three 
or four years of school life these children would benefit 
by more specialised manual training, and it was decided 
to provide, where possible, for the elder boys, from twelve 
to sixteen, in separate schools under masters. It was 
further agreed, where convenient, to set apart schools 
for elder girls, but where this cannot be done the elder 
girls are to attend at the Junior Mixed Special Schools. 
With a view to carrying out this, the existing Special 
School accommodation has already been re-arranged in 
three districts. 


- Comparison of Special Schools in 1893 and 1903. 


Waile the School Board have for over a period of ten 
years been gradually evolving an educational system 
for the Defectives, the Poor Law Children have been 
receiving the same consideration from the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. By an order of the Local Government 
Board in 1897 that body was charged with the care of 
the defective Poor Law children in London, and have 
established homes for such children in four districts, 
sending the children as day scholars to the Council’s 
Special Schools. 

The following statement compares arrangements made 
for teaching the Blind, Deaf, and Defective in 1893 and 
1903 :— 97 fi 
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Class. 
Blind , o> oe 
Deaf ae oe 


Mentally and Physi- 
cally Defective 
and Epileptic 


Imbecile 5 ae 





March, 1893. 





ashes 


No Residential Schools or Industrial 
Training provided by the School 
Board. Day Classes in certain 
districts dne or two days a week. 


Poor Law Guardians had permis- 
sive powers. 

Voluntary Institutions 
control or inspection. 


not under 


The same as for the Blind, except 
that the School Board classes weve 
whole time cla ses, but mostly too 
small to admit of any classifica- 
tion of the children. 


Board Schools for 277 Defectives ; 
but many others attending ordin- 
ary schools. A large number not 
under instruction. 


No Public provision except for Poor 
Law cases. Some Imbeciles at- 
tending ordinary day schools with- 
out benefit to themselves and to 
the injury of normal children. 
Voluntary Institutions for Idiots, 
but accommodation there insuffi- 
cient even if parents could afford 
the charges made. 





March, 1803. 
i) TT I 


School Authority.—Residential Training Schools for 
elder boys and for elder girls. Full time Day Schools 
—Children boarded near day schools where circum- 
stances make it desirable. Special accommodation 
for Defective Blind about to be provided. 

Poor Law Guardians.—Still permissive powers after 16. 


Voluntary Institutions.—Partly under inspection. 


School Authority.—Residential and Day Training 
Schoo] for boys (elder). Ditto for girlsabout to be 
provided. Residential and Day School for Men- 
tally Defective Deaf. All Day Schools for four or 
more classes, where the children are grouped accord- 
ing to their attainments. 

Poor Law Guardians and Voluntary Institutions, as in 
the case of the Blind above. 


School Authority.—60 Day Schools for Mentally De- 
fective and 8 for Physically Defective, with a roll of 
3,363, Residential accommodation being provided 
for cases requiring it. Special provision for Epilep- 
tics under consideration. 

Metropolitan Asylums Board.—Homes for Mentally 
Defective Poor Law children. 


Imbecile children excluded from Public Elementary 
Schools. Increased and more suitable accommoda- 
tion provided for Poor Law cases by Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. No provision for other cases, but 
the question under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment Departments. 


pe esr re CO$wx\w eS 


Officer 


in schools for the 


“© After Care.” 


The most important question which faces the Council 
is that of “ after-care.’” It may be argued that this is 
not within their province, and that they need have 
no thought beyond the limits of the legal school 
age. In witness’s view, to agree to that argument 
would be to set up a low standard of the 
Council’s sphere of work, and would be not only 
a wasteful and extravagant, but a short-sighted 
policy, Undoubtedly it is not the duty of the 
London County Council, or any other educational author- 
ity, to make provision for children beyond the legal 
school age, but it is their duty to point out that, while 
all that is possible is done for these unfortunate children 
before they reach sixteen, it is of national importance 
that all the training and discipline given during that 
time should not be lost through want of “ after-care.’’ 

The Technical Education Board have made a yery 


\ satisfactory beginning towards assisting the Blind, Deaf 


and Cripples after reaching sixteen, by awarding the 
following scholarships :—six for the Blind and Deaf, six 
for Cripple boys, and six for Cripple girls. The 
Gardner Trust have also greatly assisted in this 
matter by placing four scholarships for Blind children 
over sixteen at the disposal of the Council. 


o.— FURTHER POWERS, ' 


If it be found possible to provide technical training 
after sixteen for Blind and Deaf children where neces- 
sary, probably the whole requirement for those classes 
will be satisfied; but the need for further powers 
for the Mentall;; Defectives is clearly shown. The 
results of a seties of special enquiries and exam- 
inations carried out by the School Board’s Medical 


Mentally Defectives, 
showed that only about one-third of these children 
can be expected to become responsible, self-support- 
ing members of the community; and that in the 
case of many of the remaining two-thirds, both for their 
own sakes and for the sake of society at large, it is more 
than desirable that custodial care should be provided. 
The Local Government Board have approved a scheme 
whereby the training of mentally defective poor law 
children can be continued to twenty-one, which is a step 
in the right direction. This needs to be followed up by 
(1) extending the same advantage to other mentally 
defective children besides paupers, in cases where it is 
considered desirable ; and (2) committing to permanent 
care, at twenty-one, such cases as constitute a danger 
either to themselves, society at large, or posterity. Some 
such cases might not be certifiable aS insane or even 
imbecile, but that should not prevent their having the 
advantage of permanent care if it were thought desirable. 
A society has been formed in Lancashire and Cheshire 
for dealing with such cases, and they lay down as one of 
the conditions of admission to their boarding schools 
that every child admitted shall remain in the school for 
life unless discharged by the Medical Officer. This step — 
is one which could not be enforced in the present state of 
the Law, and may seem extreme ; but having regard to the 
fact that feeble-mindedness is often intensified in the 
next generation, and is responsible for much of the dete- 
rioration of which we hear, some means should be devised 
to protect those needing care, although they may not 
now be certifiable cases under existing laws. 

The following Tables show the existing accommodation 
of the Council, and the further accommodation the Council 
proposes, for the educational care of de‘ective children 
in London :- 
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TABLE 
SHOWING THE EXxIsTING AND ProsectED ScHoot ACCOMMODATION REVISED TO THE 31st DECEMBER, 1904. 
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Lawrence. 
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(a) BLIND. Th We 
Existing. Projected. Total 
modation, | Tate X2- 
County Elect<ral Existing | children 
Division. Roll on Projected 3 dameie pel 
Soho the 23rd | School and probable Accom- | omitting’ | L@4¥-day, 
, Dec., modation. Schools to| 19% 
1904. be closed. 
Chelsea : : ag 
Fulham Se | A ae 
Hammersmith .. an * ae 35 
Kensington, N. .. | Edinburgh-road 31 5 28 
Kensington, 8. as ‘ At 
Finsbury, Central 
Finsbury, K. Ps 
Holborn O 
Islington, E. id | é 16 
Islington, N. He Al ! 
Islington, 8S. Ae 5 } 
Islington, W. : if 
Deptford .. ps ay 
Greenwich } Se 37 
Lewisham ae sas ata es 
Woolwich ar \ Powis-street 29 4 30 
Bethnal Green, N.E. & 4 a 
Bethnal Green, 8.W. { e : ie 
Hackney, Central oe te 
Hackney, N. é ae es ay ei 
Hackney, &. “E Morning-lane (T) 25 fo ae 17 
Stormont House (Resi- 18 : 20 
dential) 
Haggerston ee te = : 
Hoxton .. a as Ae “ ab 4 
Camberwell, N. .. Boundary-lane 39 48 
Dulwich .. xe aie 
Peckham .. : a 3 
Newington ae | ae 
Walworth is oe ee 7 
Battersea .. mR: J Shillington-street 34 45 
Clapham Ss ite Fit. a | 
Wandsworth By Linden-lodge (Resdtl.) 34 40 
Brixton te ae is 1 
Kennington ae <h 
Lambeth, N. Ae a ne Ne ze s:| 
Norwood .. a Elm-court (Residential) 31 Elm-court (Hnlargement) 20 40 "4 
Hampstead ne : fs . 
Marylebone, E. .. ’ is : 
Marylebone, W. .. os , “é 
Paddington, N. .. ve : of 
Paddington, S. .. at A 39 
Br, Pancras, E. .. “ Brecknock ”’ (30) 
St. Pancras, N. .. se i: 
St. Pancras, S. .. eh Ad: we 
St. Pancras, W. .. Stanhope-street (T) 28 oe 
Bermondsey a l f 
Rotherhithe .. | : sth) 28 
Southwark, W. .. i 
Bow and Bromley : ais 
Poplar... ae ee ve 
Limehouse — 6 Se 
Mile End .. ae “e aS F aA 26 
St. George’s-in-the “ Highway ” (Ts 15 as as 
East 
Stepney .. ee sie Se: x 
Whitechapel .. a Fieldgate-street (30) 30 
St.George, Hanover- 
square re 
Strand... oA ? ne ae 7 
Westminster ars 
City of London .. 
ToTaL 284 311 335 
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ee 



































Existing, Projected. 
Total 
TTT ee 
: | modation, | ‘of lind 
County Evectoral Roll Abe lo 
Division. 3 | Accom- | on the | School and probable Accom- Perea) Lady-day, 
School. modation|23rd Dec. modation. Schools t»|  190# 
| 1904, . be closed. 
Realise 
Chelsea be oars . a + 
Fulham .. Bc Ackmar- road, 4 64 Dawes-road (two houses for 74 
boarding) 86 
Hammersmith 
Kensington, N. j 
Kensington, 8. Fe aie na As 3 
Finsbury, Central ** Hugh Myddelton ”’ 144 92 vs 144 
Finsbury, E. 6 ie 3% 36 Ae | 
Holborn ays ta ae “Oe as th 
Islington, E. oa eS ais ob a6 i mfr jie 
Islington, N. | Ae a Me: a 
Islington, S. ec | 
Islington, W. .. ? | on ee i e Bh 
Deptford .. ae Stanley-street (T) 38 24 Randall-place (60) (In lieu of €0 
Stanley-st. and Powis-st., 
Greenwich Jae oe «s Se ee 62 
Lewisham Sere lel Se at ae 
Woolwich : | Powis-street (T) 12 7 
Bethnal Green, NE Ae is aa as <a 
Bethnal Green, S. W. | Somerford-street 48 40 5 48 
Hackney, Central es of a 3 a 
Hackney, N. we a a an ed ve 97 
Hackney, South .. »| Homerton (Res. & Day) 70 64 wd 70 
Haggerston Re 8 45 Se we a 
Hoxton .. on ate a a ae oe 
Camberwell 
Dulwich Pi 
Peckham .. PLD ba : ae oe Sie nee ee 50 
Newington BL iG 
Walworth ae Ate 
Battersea .. ve Surrey-lane 48 34 48 
Clapham .. tn Cavendish-road 32 36 Oak Lodge (2 5) 57 
Wandsworth me “ 5 “y cs r 46 
Brixton .. er! A oN 88 
Kennington ( oa 
Lambeth, N. igs Hye 
Norwood .. ‘iat sy 
Hampstead aa 
Marylebone, E. .. | | a2 hy ee ~ 
Marylebone, W. .. | | Capland-street 48 40 48 
Paddington, N. .. | | 48 Be a ie 
Paddington, S. .. || o% 75 
St. Pancras, E. Ro 
St. Pancras, N. Be 
St. Pancras, S. eK 
St. Pancras, W. .. ) | eg 
Bermndsey sip | ae ere tis ve \ 
Rotherhitue .. ‘| Old Kent-road ‘ 70 78 70 f 46. 
Southwark, W. .. 43 Pe bp Pe 
Bow & Brom’ey .. , re die a . 
Poplar as Ate | | a tee sks he 
Limehouse ae Fatrane, . S206 ('2) 32 38 Farran e-street (P) (40) 40 
MileEnd .. .. {| xl ae 64 
St. George’s-in-the /( : { 
East | 
Whitechapel ab £. Lah af - fi 
St. George, Hanover j 
square 
Strand .. a se ee ; : a 
Westminster 
City of London 
Outside the London | 
County Council Anerley (Residential and 90 65 90 \ sh 
Area and Day) f 
Toran ae ek 706 582 é. 749 624 
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TABLE  I.—continued. Hoon’! Mandal 
(:) MENTALLY DEFECTIVE. rr ine 
28 June 1905. - 
Existing. Projected. 
on 
; | Lotal No. 
County Electoral Mpxisting hip 
Division. Roll on and | scheduled 
School Accom- | the 23rd School and Probable Tonution’ Lady-day 
; ; modation| Dec., Accommodation. Schools to} 194 
1904, be closed. 
Chelsea . | Park-walk 80 75 80 
|| Walton-street (T) 20 13 eis 
Fulham _| Beaufort House (T) 40 50 60 
Kingwood-road 60 62 ats 60 
Langford-road 60 53 Langford-road enlargement (20) 80 
New King’s-road 60 56 ae 60 585 
|| St. Dunstan’s-road 60 58 60 
Hammersmith || Brackenbury-road 60 63 60 
Kensington, N. Edinburgh-road 60 76 he 60 
Kensington, S. Sirdar-road 100 90 St. Mary’s-place (80) 80 
(In lieu of Sirdar-road) 
Finsbury, Central “Hugh Myddelton’’ 100 99 Winchester-street (60) 160 
Finsbury, E Bath-street 60 69 Wenlock-road (60) 60 
(In lieu of Bath-street) 
Holborn Drury-lane (T) 40 23 ie ae 
Islington, E Ambler-road 40 PF Ambler-road (60) 60 
(In lieu of temporary school) 718 
Ecclesbourne-road 40 38 Halliford-road (60) 60 
ae ar oe (In lieu of Ecclesbourne-road) 
Islington, N Upper Hornsey-road 60 73 ie 60 
Islington, 8. es a nt te 
Islington, W. Offord-road 80 a 80 
Deptford .. Edward-street 100 102 100 
Greenwich Catherine House 66 12 60 
Glenister-road 60 36 60 616 
Lewisham mk Plassy-road 80 {75 801) 
Woolwich . Ancona-road 80 43 80 | 
| Powis-street 60 33 i 60 | 
Bethnal Green, N.E.\ | Cranbrook-road (T) 40 42 Mowlem-street (60) 60 / 
(In lieu of Cranbrook-road): \ 
Bethnal Green, 8.W. | | Daniel-street 80 80 We 80 
Abbey-street 80 86 80 
_ Hackney, Central Enfield-road 60 76 60 
Hackney, N Northwold-road 60 32 60 
Hackney, 8 Princess May-road 60 59 60 || F2 
Berger-road 80 74 80 / 
Lamb-lane 60 58 60 
Windsor-road 60 56 Be 60 
Haggerston Maidstone-street (T) 40 42 Brunswick-street (60) 60 
(In lieu of Maidstone-street) — 
Hoxton .. St. John’s-road 40 54 St. John’s-rd. enlargement (40) 80 | 
Camberwell, N. Gloucester-road 60 “uh Gloucester-rd Ap (20) 80° \ 
Dulwich Goodrich-road 60 47 60 
Peckham . Leo-street 60 79 we 60 534: 
Choumert-road 60 74 Basing-road (120) 120 
(In lieu of Choumert-road) 
N pension. e a ig Beresford-street (80) 80} 
Walworth . Sayer-street 100 99 ie 100 
. Battersea .. Shillington-street 80 120 Basnett-road (120) 200 
Seiacham wd Telferscot-road 40 13 oA 40 
Wandsworth Earlsfield (T) 40 38 Earlsfield (P) (60) 60 
Ensham street (T) 40 42 Broadwater-road (40) 60 
Garratt-lane 60 712 a 60 
Hearnville-road 60 53 Mitcham-lane (40) 100 
Warple-way (T) 40 38 Le me 914 
West Hill 40 27 40 
Brixton Cormont.-road 60 42 60 
Santley-street (P) 40. 40 80 
Santley-street (T) 40 40 ats 
Ee itington Kennington-road 80 42 as 80 
Priory-grove 40 47 Priory-grove (80) 80 
(In lieu of temporary school) 
Lambeth, N. © ws Be vs x @-: 
Norwood . Sussex-road 60 40 Gipsy-road (40) 100 : 









































+ Carried on up to December 23rd at Holbeach-road. 
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(c) MentaLty DEFECTIVE—continued, 


ee 
























































Total 
Existing. Projected. epee Tol 
County Electoral Existing | Children 
a and | | Scheduled 
Division. Accom- | Rollon the School and probable Accom- Proee Lady-day, 
School. modation. me Dee, movdation. Schools rea 1904, 
be closed. 
Hampstead Kingsgate-road 60 60 + 60 
Marylebone, E. ee one ne Ns $s. 
Marylebone, W. Capland-street 60 61 Campbell-street (80) 80 
(In lieu of Capland-street) 
Paddington, N. oe as ~ ig ms 
Paddington, S. “* Moberly ” (T) 40 49 ““ Moberly ” (60) 60 
; (In lieu of temporary school) 642 
St. Pancras, E. “* Brecknock ”” 80 67 fe 80 
Camden Hall 40 52 Camden Hall (40) 40 
(In lieu of temporary school) 
St. Pancras, N. Mansfield-road 80 79 a 80 
St. Pancras, S. Cromer-street 60 b9 Ae 60 
St. Pancras, W. .. et ae ae Stanhope-street (40) 40} 
Bermondsey “* Chaucer ”” 40 50 ix 4U 
ny Galleywall-road 80 64 as 80 
Riley-street 60 63 bg 60 315 
Rotherhithe ml of <s A 3 ay 
Southwark, W. Pocock-street 80 116 Be 80 
Bow and Bromley Old Ford-road (T) 60 62 Monteith-road (80) 80 
(In lieu of Old Ford-road) 
Imperial-street (40) 40 
Poplar) <2. British-street (T) 40 38 Janet-street (60) 60 
(In place of British-street) 
Culloden-street 60 69 BF 60 
Limehouse an aD Ae Farrance-street (40) 40 
Mile-end .. Portman-place 40 43 Portman-place (60) 60 
(In lieu of present sen.) 
South-grove (60) ee 
St. Paul’s-road (T) 40 14 at - 
St. George’s-in-the Berner-street 40 52 Enlargement (20) 60 
East Cable-street 60 62 32 60 
Stepney .. ee St. James’ Mission 40 54 Brook-street (60) 60 
(In lieu of St. James’ Mission) 
Smith-street 40 41 ie 40 
Trafalgar-square 60 59 -. 60 
Whitechapel os Deal-street 40 43 Deal-street (60) 60 
(In lieu of temporary school) 
St. George, Han- / Ae se oe A 
over-square ors Batre. 
Strand .. eas “ Me fs Crown-court (60) 60 
Westminster ae Millbank 60 57 ey 60 
City of London we “re one Rie 
TorTaL — as 4446 4191 46 5346 | 5808 
(@) PHYSICALLY DEFECTIVE. 
Chelsea cous ate as as <a Af 
Fulham .. x | a he ne aa oh on 
Hammersmith. || Brook Green (T) 80 109 Faroe-road (60) 60 
ieee (In lieu of Brook Green) 
| ee Peterborough (80) 80 /| 208 
‘ (In lieu of Brook Green) 
Kensington, N. ‘ 
‘Kensington, 8. . — 3 AP. eek os : 
Finsbury, Central 3 e Mee be aa 
Finsbury, E ove iy ae 46 a a 
Holborn ‘a uA ome ; 4 
Islington, E.g ** Forster ” on : 
Islington, N. _ os . BS > ” = 
Islington, S. ; 
Islington, W. . : d : 
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County Electoral 
Division. 





Deptford 


Greenwich 
Lewisham 
Woolwich 
Bethnal Green,N.E. 
Bethnal Green,S. W. 
Hackney, Central 
Hackney, N. 
Hackney, S. 
Haggerston 
Hoxton .. 
Camberwell, N. 
Dulwich 

Peckham 
Newington, N. 
Walworth 
Battersea 

Clapham 
Wandsworth 
Brixton 
Kennington 
Lambeth, N. 
Norwood .. ald 
Hampstead 
Marylebone, E. .. 
Marylebone, W. .. 
Paddington, N. 
Paddington, 8. 

St. Pancras, EH. 

St. Pancras, N. 

St. Pancras, 8. . 
St. Pancras, W. 


ee 








Bermondsey ; 
Rotherhithe .. | 
Southwark, W. .. i 
_ Bow and Bromley 
Poplar na 
Limehouse a 
Mile End +s 
St. George’s-in-the- 
Hast 35 
Stepney .. a: 
Whitechapel ie 
St. George, Han- 
over square .. } 
Strand .. a 
Westminster are J 
City of London .. 


TABLE I.—continued, 


(d) PHysicaALLyY DEFECTIVE—continued, 


Projected. 

















Existing. 
sdine mp Rollout 
School. Race 2rd Dec, 
Edward-street (T) 60 70 
Powis-street | 60 
Mansford-street 40 66 
College-lane 60 B4 
Danby-street (T) 40 60 
Tenn yson-street (1') 80 91 
Farlsfield (T) 40 50 
Essendine-road 80 95 
Tavistock-place b3 81 
Haverstock-hill (Temp.) 60 63 
National Orthopedic 40 20 
Hospital (T) 
Old Kent-road 70 104 
Bromley Hall-road (T) 60 65 
Hivt-street, Shadwell 60 52 
Commercial-street (T) 40 13 
' 
TOTAL ves 903 1011 

















School and probable Accom- 
modation. 











Fieldgate-street (40) 





Randall-place (60) 
(In lieu of Edward-street) 
Canterbury-road (60) 





Culford-road (60) 


Friern (60) 


Doddington-grove (60) 





Acre-lane (60) 
South Lambeth-road 


Haverstock-hill (Perm.) (60) 


Parnell-road (80) 
Bruce-rd. (60) (neighbourhood) 





Total 
Accommo- 
dation. 
Existing 
and 
Projected 
omitting 
Schvols to 
be closed. 


60 


for) 
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60 
60 
80 
60 


60 
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80 
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SUMMARY. 
Existing. Projected. 
No. of Total Accommo- — 
Special Schools. existing Roll on : Total Number of 
LE Schools. | Accommo- | the 23rd eae Defective Children — wt i. 
dation. December, apie re ee scheduled, rege 
1904. Pisce ts . 1904. 
to be closed. 
(an Binds ae = ae 10 309 284. 311 335 
(Gy Dente gee ee eee ae 12 706 582 749 624 
(c) Mentally Defective -  - 76 4,446 4,191 5,346 5,808 
(@) Physically Defective - — - 17 903 1,011 1,463 | 1,858 
ta 
TABLE II. 


Comparative Statement of the Accommodation and Roll in Schools for Blind, Deaf, Mentally and Physically — Ae 


Defective Children for the last 11 years. | ' 





Year. 





1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


Blind. \ Deaf. Mentally Defective. Physically Defective. 
Accom.| Roll. Keon Roli. Accom Roll. Accom Roll. : 
= 175 — 436 aos 277 = == 
= 175 — 454 — 347 — a 
127 128 589 495 744 545 _ aa 
110 128 601 515 954 854 — aac 
110 140 638 515 1,974 1,035 — ae 
110 136 676 524 1,914 1,236 =e = 
154 160 624 510 1,850 1,673 — “= 3 
162 195 752 556 2,000 2,075 ~ — i 
209 220 oi, 551 2,183 2,381 Bul 43 
256 226 730 553 2,781 2,826 931 151 
271 233 804 569 3,219 3,063 360 321 ’ 
309 284 706 582 4,446 4,191 903 1,011 
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Ages of Children by Departments. 












Total Git 18 |16| 21} 29| 33] 25! 3a! 29] 33| asl a54 






















Girls Department. 
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and Girls) 
eS 
The Deaf - -| 37] 28] 32) 30) 29) 31! 34! 31] 37] 37] 326 18) 28] 22) 98] 19! 928] 231 27] 24 a 
Total (Boys) 
a Girls)s 55] 56] 54) 58] 48] 59] 57] 58! 61] 57] 563 
| 
oO F = poh 
e entally B 5 ¢ ¢ 
Defective i 13 | 201} 329} 345) 313) 284) 236) 185! 91] 6012057 i 128) 223) 224) 244) 192) 189 ¥ " | 
Total ors | ee 
pad Girls) 21 | 329] 562) 596) 557| 476) 425) 325) 181] 113/3558 
| 
a) | | = 
The ee) 18 | 43) 50] 52) 55} 50) 39} 32! 19] 11] 369 11) 26 45) 55} 39; 62/° 41] 28] 20 12 
Defective - | | 
Total (Boys | 
aa Cirla) 29 | 69} 95] 107) 94) 112) 80} 60] 39 23) 708 
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7633. (Dr. Dunlop.) You have a very wide experience 
of these Special Schools ?—I had a great deal to do with 
them for four years. 

7634, Can you give us a little information about the 
result of the education: how far the majority of these 
special school children can be educated ?—From my 
own personal experience I formed the favourable opinion 
that a considerable proportion—the majority—could be 
educated, and I should say about half were capable of 
earning their own living to a certain extent. 


7635. What do you mean by ‘‘could be educated ”’ ; 
do you think they can ever pass the sixth or seventh 


_ standard ?—No, but I think in certain cases they might 


pass the fifth. 

7636. What proportion of children ?—I should say 
a very small proportion. 

7637. In fact the great majority of them never really 


fully pass the second ?—No, I would not say that; I 


should say some could well pass the third. 

7638. The opinion I got in the special schools yester- 
day was not quite so good as that. The second or third 
is a favourable result ?—I shculd say that is the average 
result. . 

7639. You are of opinion that one half of them are 
able to support and care for themselves afterwards ?— 
Yes, more or less. 

7640. Have you followed the children after they have 
left the school, at all ?—In certain cases. 

_ 7641. In any number ?—I have followed tbree or four 
cases in about fifteen different schools. 


7642, That is about fifty or sixty ?—Yes. 
7643. How many of these are able to support them- 
selves ?—Out of those I think I may safely say about 
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thirty-five were entirely earning their own living as 
domestic servants. 


7644. In ordinary situations ?—In ordinary situations. 


7645. Not in picked situations ?—No, not in picked 
situations, in ordinary situations. 


7646. They were such that any ordinary house mistress 
would employ ?—Yes. 


7647. Were these fifty or sixty cases picked ones—the 
most hopeful cases in these schools, or were they just 
average cases ?—I think they were mostly selected cases, 

7648, That is a very large amount of success, is it ?— 
I think it is. 

7649. I notice a great many of these children stop 
attending after they are twelve ?—Yes. 


7650. I suppose those who are only there up to twelve,. 
of the special school children, are not much use after- 
wards ?7—In many cases those children after twelve go 
back to the ordinary school till they are fourteen. 


7651. They are probably the best of the lot ?—They 
are probably the best of the lot. 


7652. The cases you talked about just now are cases 
that have not gone back ?—Yes ; they went right through 
to sixteen. 

7653. In the special classes ?—In the special classes. 


7654. Do you know this residential Home of the County 
Council? Of course, you have been there ?—Rastell 
Avenue, yes. 

7655. What is the special function of that—what 
class of cases ?—For the class of cases of children who 
were either very difficult to train in the ordinary special 
school; that is to say, they upset the class and caused. 
a good deal of waste of time and education to the other 
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children; and in other cases they were children who 
had particularly bad homes. These children were very 
amenable as long as we had them in the school, but they 
would at once relapse into unfortunate habits even in 
the matter of going to and fro to their homes. 


7656, Where are these children educated ?—When I 
left the County Council they were in Rastell Avenue. 


7657. Getting their lessons there ?—No, going to a 
neighbouring school, Telferscot Road, under the guidance 
of the matron who took them there and back in the 
morning and evening. 

7658. It is specially adapted for troublesome children ? 
—It is specially adapted for troublesome children. 


7659. There have been some expulsions from there, 
have not there ?—There were none while I was there. 
I do not know what has happened since; that is some 
time ago. 

7669. You know the Metropolitan Asylums Board’s 
Homes ?—I do; not very well. 


7661. Have you any opinion to express about them. 
Have they met the situation satisfactorily ?—From the 
small experience I had of them, and seeing the children 
in the special schools, I should have thought PeVes a 
but I do not claim my experience is wide enough to be of 
much value. 

7662. If the London County Council started residential 
Homes would they be different from these Metropolitan 
Asylums Board’s Homes ?—I could not say in what lines 
they would be likely to start. I went over one of the 
Homes with the idea that the School Board might have 
something of the same kind, but my opinion was not 
agreed to. It was thought they were not of a sufficiently 
large character. I mean there were not sufficient 
premises and grounds for the children. 


7663. Would you tell us a little more about the cost 
of these schools. The cost is more than double what the 
ordinary school children cost ?—I think probably it is. 


7664. I think you said it works out at £7 ls. per head ? 
Yes. 

7665. Is that an increasing or diminishing cost—is it 
going up or down ?—I should think there has not been 
much change, but I would rather give that answer under 
correction because so many of the arrangements have 
been altered. 


7666. (Mr. Byrne.) You heard the question that I put 
to Mr. Allen. Being familiar with the reformatory 
and industrial school system, would you think that it 
might properly be adopted for use with regard to defective 
children if arrangements were made for their further 
detention; in other words, would you like voluntary 
and philanthropic effort to be allowed a fair share of 
this work ?—Yes, I should. 


7667. (Mr. Greene.) Can you tell us whether there is 
any way of ascertaining the number of feeble-minded 
or mentally defective persons in London ?—It is generally 
done from the ordinary schools who report to the County 
Council any children whom they suspect of being feeble- 
minded. Then examinations are held at the different 
centres for the children, where the medical man either 
passes them or not. 


7668. Do you think that exhausts the number so that 
you can pretty well ascertain how many there are that 
require special treatment ?—I think so; I think it is 
proving so more and more each year. 


7669. Is there any statistical record of the number 
kept anywhere ?—I think it is kept at the County Counci 
—the last schedule of them. ‘ 


7670. I suppose we could get at the number from them 
—they would be good enough to let us have it 2—I should 
think there would be no difficulty, 


7671. Might I ask whether, except in London, you 
have any knowledge of the number of persons that have 
to be treated ?—No, my experience has only lain in 
London. 

7672. Could you suggest what means we could take 
to find the number that ought to be provided for through- 
out the country ?—I should think through the local 
education authorities would be the only way. 


_ 1673. They are not as active as the education authori- 
ties in London in looking up children ?—T think not. 
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I think the different counties vary; some are taking 
more steps than others. 


7674. (Dr. Donkin.) I suppose we may take the state- 
ment at the top of page—as expressing your own opinions 
as to the educability of the mentally defective ?—Yes. 


7675. And the mentally defectives in this sense are 
those who are sent to the special schools and who may be 
regarded as the most educable of all the feeble-minded, 
of all those who are not normal ?—Yes. 


7676. You are of opinion then that two-thirds are 
practically not likely ever to be able to run alone, as it 
were; to support themselves ?—I should rather have 
modified that statement by saying that they can partly ; 
I think a large proportion of them can earn a certain 
amount, but they cannot totally support themselves. 


7677. Not totally support themselves, nor earn their 
own living without some amount of care and supervision ? 
—Quite so. 


7678. Would you say that the best result that can be 
hoped for is that one-third of the best class of mental 
defectives become self-supporting ?—Become completely 
responsible. 
exactly the cases that I mean, because I think that two- 
thirds of these children under proper supervision can 


earn money; but if you put them on their own feet, then 


I think not. 


7679. Then you would be of opinion that it is a very 
much more important object to establish permanent 
care for these children after school age than to spend 
much money on the further instruction of those who 
are technically called imbecile ?—Yes. 


7680. It is, from the point of view of the community 
at large, comparatively of greater practical importance ? 
—Yes. 


7681. You would say from what you have seen of the © a 


mentally defective that a large number of them when 
they are beyond school age are very much more likely 


to be harmful to themselves, and particularly to the — 


community, than any number of imbeciles 7—I would 
not go quite so far as that, because I think they are both 
a great danger to the community; it is very difficult 
to draw the line as to the amount of danger that each 
are. 


7682. The two thirds you speak of here, at present are 
free—at large ; but few imbeciles are ?—Yes. 





7683. I am only trying to get your opinion as to the 
value of the contention that there should be more com- 


pulsory provision, and further education for imbeciles, 
and as to the comparative importance of teaching and con- 


trolling the feeble-minded ?—I think the latter is of the 


greatest importance. 


7684. It seems from this that only one-third can be 
expected to have a large share of success, and that 
therefore two-thirds approximate very closely to the 
slightly improvable imbecile ?—Yes, quite. 


x 


7685. I suppose a large proportion of girls who are 


supporting themselves in domestic service do get a certain 


amount of supervision ?—Yes, they do. 


7686. From the very fact of their being in domestic 


service, the people who employ them must know where 
they have come from ?—They know in each case where 
the girls come from, and I think they do give them 
special supervision. 


7687. Have you any experience of what becomes of 
the best class of boys when they leave the school ?—L 


think a large proportion become van boys. A con-— 


siderable number I used to know became van _ boys. 


7688. And kept their places ?—Yes, I think they kept 
them quite fairly well. 


~ 7689. Were there as many boys who did well, became 
really self-supporting, as girls ; or what was the relative 
proportion ?—] am afraid I could not tell you ; personally 
T came more in contact with the girls. Lo 


7690. (Mr. Dickinson.) I notice in your statement 
under the heading ‘‘ Further Powers,” you say that the 
Local Government Board have approved a scheme 
whereby the training of mentally defective Poor Law 
children can be continued up to twenty-one, and that that 
is a step in the right direction, and you think that that 
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scheme ought to be extended to other than Poor Law 
children ?—Yes, I should like to see that. 


7691. Would you extend it by committing to permanent 
care at twenty-one such cases as constituted a danger to 
themselves and society at large, or posterity. That means 
that between the age of fourteen and twenty-one you 
think there ought to be some power which would, I 
suppose, compel those particular children to undergo 
further education ?—I think so; there should be no 
gap. 

7692. Those are children who in very many cases are 
capable of earning a small living ?—Yes. 


7693. And who, Isuppose, in your experierce are 
largely made use of by their parents for that purpose ?— 
They are; a certain number. 


7694. Nevertheless, you think it would be justifiable 
to say that no parent of such a child should be entitled to 
allow his child to earn money between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-one ?—It is only certain cases I suggested 
should be kept until twenty-one. You need not of neces- 
sity keep those children who are obviously improving till 
twenty-one ; it does not mean that you must keep them. 


7695. I only wanted to know what was in your mind 
with regard to this. As to these children at the special 
schools, one-third, you think, can go out safely, but the 
remaining two-thirds you contemplate leaving in some 
school—what school would you leave them in ?— I should 
like them to be drafted into the school for the elder mental 
defectives, because I think at twenty-one you can tell 
better whether they are likely to become normal people 
or whether they are not; it would be under the same 
authority as the others. 


7696. They would not be residential Homes ?—No. 


7697. You think they should be continued in some 
ordinary school up to the age of twenty-one ?—Yes. 


7698. Being educated by the ordinary day training 7?— 
Yes; of course, in certain cases they might be in the 
residential Homes if such are going to exist. 


7699. There would be very considerable difficulty, 
would there not, in keeping these young people in such 
schools as that during a period of, say, seven years ?—I 
quite see that it might be difficult, but I think perhaps as 
the Local Government Board have thought that it was 
feasible it might be followed up by other bodies, 


7700. That is to say that children who were by some 
authority declared to be incapable of looking after them- 
selves should be compelled to continue at these schools ?— 
‘Yes. 


7701. I should have thought it would have been almost 
wiser to have compelled them all to be in custodial Homes ? 
—I do not think you could of necessity put all the cases 
in custodial Homes. I think that the great difficulty of 
the whole question of the feeble-minded is the different 
gradations that you have to face in them. 


7702. You could not go on giving these children, until 
twenty-one, ordinary education ?—No, but you might 
give them some manual training. 


7703. You would have to give them work ?—Yes, work. 


7704. You would practically have to have manual 
training day schools for them ?—Yes. 


7705. That is what is in your mind ?— Yes, it would be 
an extension of the principle, already, [I understand, agreed 
to, of the elder boys and girls being taught manual trades 
half of their day already in the special schools. I should 
_ like to see that amplified so that they might have a greater 

opportunity of learning trades, beginning with manual 
work in school and really becoming, so far as they can 
become, master of a particular trade, 


7706. Do you think if these feeble-minded children 
were kept on at special schools learning such manual 
training as was suitable to them, at the age of twenty-one 
they would be more likely to earn their own living ?—I 
think they would be more likely than they are at present. 


7707. You think that at the present moment we do not 
do all we should to fit them to go out into the world ?—I 
think we turn them out at an unfortunate age when they 
have not yet had sufficient training to really profit by the 
years that they have had ; I think the profit of the extra 
years would be very great. 
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7708. Of course, there is no difficulty now in giving the 
necessary instruction to these persons up to twenty-one, 
provided they are willing to receive it ?—I think that 
has not been considered ; it certainly was not considered 
by the Schcol Board, and I do not know that it has been 
by the County Council. 


7709. The School Board could not have done it. Would 
you be able to say whether that is so or not—that pro- 
vided the individual is willing to go on and continue at 
the schools there would be no difficulty in the County 
Council legally providing them with education? —Legally, 
I think there would not be ; practically, inasmuch as the 
accommodation is insufficient, there would be a difficulty. 
I may state that children under sixteen have the legal 
right to education. 


7710. And that, if it were possible, would be a satis- 
factory solution of the question with regard to a con- 
siderable number of these children ?—I should hardly 
like to use the word “ solution,’ because there are diffi- 
culties all round, but I think it would be a very admirable 
method to try. 

7711. It would be an alternative to shutting them up 
in residential institutions ?—Yes. 

7712. And an alternative that would be, in your 
opinion, useful ?—Yes, from what I have seen I think 
it might be. 

7713. Of course, with regard to those who would not 
avail themselves of this, you have to get powers of com- 
pulsion ?—Yes. 

7714. You would really have to extend the power of 
compelling education up to twenty-one ?7—Yes. 

7715. Parliament would have to declare that in these 
particular cases the County Council should be empowered 
to compel the attendance up to twenty-one. 7—Yes, 
quite so. 

7716. May I turn to those figures that you have given 
us on page 418. I donot know whether you will be able 
to give the details of them. Look at your first figure on 
page 418, giving the mental defectives; the total scheduled 
in 1903, is 2,942. If you turn to page 426, you will see 
there you have in the last column the total number of 
defective children scheduled Lady Day, 1904, that is a 
year later; that number is 5,808. Can you tell me to what 
that great increase is due ?—I think to an immense 
extent it is due to the more searching inquiries that 
were made in the ordinary schools for these defective 
children to be sent to the special schools. 


7717. What is this total number scheduled. The 
total number of the children scheduled are children who 
are scheduled, by visitors, as of school age and fit for 
elementary education ?—Yes. 

7718. Do these visitors inquire into the question of 
the mental calibre of the child ?- No, they do not; 
it is the doctors who entirely decide which school they 
should go to, whether to a special school or not. 


7719. I am anxious to get at what the total schedule 
is, 2,942 of defective children, they are not scheduled by 
the visitors, but in some other way ?—I should anticipate 
that this schedule had been made by the visitors from 
the schedule for the ordinary schools. They would 
get the return from each ordinary school—how many 
children had left for the special schools in one case. 
They would also schedule the children in the special 
schools, 


7720. You will see that on the same page you give the 
existing accommodation and existing roll on the 23rd 
December, 1904. The existing roll was 4,191. The 
total scheduled being 5,808 is a different figure from 
the number of children that we have got hold of, so to 
speak, on the roll ?—I quite see that discrepancy. I am 
afraid I should have to refer you to the office figures for 
that. My memory does not take me back so far as to 
know what would account for that extra number. 

7721. I am anxious to get at what the 2,942 is. Who 
has gaid there are 5,808 defective children in London ?— 
I think it would be quite open to you to get that in- 
formation from the office of the County Council. 

7722. Your figure 2,942 works out at 1 in 300; 
if the figure is 5,808, it makes a very great difference ?— 
That was in 1903.* 

* For corrected figures (up to-date) vide page 412 (col. J). 
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7723. Yes, but they are two consecutive years. I 
suppose I may take it, what Mr. Allen said is a rough 
approximation, that there are 5,000 you have to deal 
with ?—Yes, that is what I should have said. 


7724. 5,000, of whom one-third, or 2,000, say, we need 
not trouble any more about, and the remaining 3,000 are 
those whom something must be done for ?—Yes. 


7725. That is 3,000 children in the schools at the 
present moment or of school age ?—Yes. 


7726..That is children of school age who are of a 
character suitable for elementary education ?—Yes. 


7727. To that must be added, I suppose, an additional 
number for those who would not come under the visitors’ 
consideration at all ?—Yes, I should think you would 
have to add some. 

7728. Have you any idea what proportion of children 
there are in London over and above the 884,000 who are 
scheduled as elementary children ?—I am afraid I could 
not tell you. 


7729. Having arrived at 3,000 as being the number of 
children in the schools, at thisdate can you give me at 
all an idea as to what proportion of those children go 
out to the world, say, each year ?—How many leave the 
schools each year ? 


7730. Yes ?—No, I am afraid I could not; I could 
Jet you know that, but I have not got the figures in my 
head. I should not like to quote them incorrectly. 


7731. That is the proportion that we are concerned 
with ?—Quite so. 

7732. Upon the assumption that the County Council 
did take over the duty of providing for these persons who 
cannot provide for themselves, that is the two-thirds that 
you mention, you have no estimate\at all in your mind 
as to what number of persons we should permanently 
have to provide for ?—I do not think it would be possible. 


7733. I want to ask you one or two questions on what 
you say on page 418: “ It has been repeatedly noticed what 
a marked physical improvement takes place in many 
of the crippled children after their admission to the 
Special Schools.” That, I understand applies to de- 
fective children ?—Ye:. 


7734. It is physical improvement in the defective 
children ?—Yes. 


7735. And also, as you have told one of the Com- 
missioners, a mental improvement too ?—I think un- 
doubtedly. 


7736. One question about the cost on page 419. That 
cost per head of the blind works out at £25 and the deaf 
£21. I suppose that difference is due to the fact that 
there are a good many more deaf than blind ?—And in 
nearly every case the deaf schools are larger than the 
blind ; the larger number you have the cheaper it works 
out. 


7737. I see you lump the mental defectives and the 
physical defectives together, and that works out at £7 
per head ?—Yes. 


7738. That is compared with £3 2s. Od., cost per head 
of a child in an ordinary school, so that the cost of a 
child in a defective school is rather more than double 
the cost of a child in an ordinary school ?—To what is 
that due ?—To the small numbers and the extra staff 
that is required for them to a great extent, and also, I 
believe it was clearly proved, the great expense of the 
building of the schools, that they very often have to be 
put in a crowded area, and the site is an extremely ex- 
pensive one. But the main point that these figures 
refer to would be the extra cost of the staff. 


7739. Can you give us any idea to what that is due ?— 
The classes are smaller, are they not ?—Yes. 


_ 7740. The ordinary average class in an ordinary school 
in London is something under fifty ?—Yes. 


7741. What would be the ordinary average class in a 
special school ?—The average would be about eighteen. 


7742. Then you have to have’three teachers to one 
teacher in an ordinary school ?—Yes. 


& 7743. And-that would easily account for the extra cost 2 
es. 


EVIDENCE : 


7744. Is that necessary 7—It has been laid down by 
the Board of Education in sanctioning these schools 
that no teacher is to teach more than twenty of them. 
I think it is necessary because I think they require so 
much individual attention and so much individual de- 
velopment. 


7745. You attach importance to the provision of 
special schools for children being made compulsory on 
the education authorities ?—Yes, I do. 


7746. That would not apply to London, because London 
has done it ?—It would apply almost entirely to the 
country. 


7747. Have you considered how that could be done ? 
It would naturally be a very difficult thing for some of 
the County Councils to establish schools ?—Of course ; 
I have not gone very carefully into it, because my time 
has been occupied with London, but I should suggest it 
might be possible for counties to combine together to 
have one residential school. 


7748. Then it must be residential ?—It would in that 
case ; I think it would be extremely difficult in country 
districts to have a special day school; the difficulty of 
the distance for the children to go would be almost in- 
superable. 


7749. I think you took some interest in this question 
about dealing with children who were not educable. 
Can you tell us anything about that ? I mean the im- 
beciles—what you refer to on page 420. That problem 
has not yet been solved at all ?—No, it has not, yet. 
Nothing was done in the days of the School Board ; it 
was left as a legacy. 


7750. What could be done to get over that difficulty— 
the difficulty that there are a certain number of children 
who are too bad for the special schools, and yet not bad 
enough to go to Darentb, or anywhere ?—1 think it is an 
extremely difficult problem; I think the only possible 
solution is to have schools like Darenth, on the same 
lines, to accommodate them. 


7751. Those schools would be special schools managed 
by the County Council, but without this restriction of the | 
Act of 1898 ?—Yes. I think, as Mr. Allen said, there 
were so many cases coming before the doctors in their 
medical examinations of children who had to be written 
down imbecile for whom there was no provision, and the 
number is increasing. —- 


7752. I suppose that also arises in the special schools 
themselves; there are a good number of children whom 
the teachers would wish to get rid of and cannot get rid 
of ?—I think there are a considerable number they would - 
wish to get rid of, but no child is in a special school except 
by medical authority. Therefore they could not be 
passed into the school as imbeciles. 


7753. I suppose there are children in the special schools 
who are from time to time inspected by the medical officer 
of health and turned out ?—Not by the medical officer of 
health, 


7754. By the Council’s medical officer 7—Yes. 


77155. Those children have nowhere to go to ?—They - 
have nowhere to go to. 


7756. One question on Page 421 : with regard to training 


schools for elder mentally defective children, what have _ 


you done ?—When I left the Education Committee at 
the beginning of the year they had agreed to establish 
four of these schools, I think it was. 


7757. They have not been established, have they — 
I could not tell you. It had passed the Sub-Committee 
of the Special Schools. Two had been established before 
I left. : 


- 7758. Those would be schools for boys from twelve to 
sixteen ?—Yes. 


7759. Something on the lines which you have arleady 
been explaining ?—Yes, and it has been agreed that the 
trifling expense should be paid for them to go there in 
cases where they live too far away to walk. 


7760. But that has not yet been put into operation 
I suppose ?—Only in those two cases. 


7761. (Mr. Byrne.) I understood you to say to Mr. 
Dickinson that it is desirable that the powers of. the 
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Education authority should be extended over children 


who have attained the present limit of age, and if pro- 


vision were made for making their future training more 
of a manual description, that you would approve of it 
being continued up to eighteen or twenty-one ?—Yes. 


7762. I presume that only applies to such children 
with regard to whom you have very great hopes indeed 
of making them able to return into free life ?—Certainly. 


7763. Only a very small proportion of the defectives. 
You would not dream of educating further in this very 
expensive way, children whose return to freedom was 
hopeless; you would put them to work ?—I should 
give those children a different hind of traming, because 
I think if you are going to keep them under control they 
would still be able to do acertain amount of Jabour which 
will bring in a certain amount of money towards their 
own support. Therefore in those simple things I should 
continue their training. 
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7764. But the training would be mostly by making 
them do the things; they would learn to clean windows 
by doing it ?—Yes; for instance training the girls in 
Jaundry work. 


7765. So to a certain extent it is misleading to say 
you would continue their education up to twenty-one ; 
that would rather frighten the public, would it not ?— 
Perhaps it would. 


7766. It would be a fairer way of putting it to say 
as soon as you knew they would have to be permanently 
detained you would set to work to make them earn their 
living, or the greater part of it, as quickly as possible ?— 
Yes. 


7767. You agree entirely then with what Dr. Kerr 
says on page 440 (par. e). “In such cases the expensive 
educational work of the special schools of course wasted 222 
—I do. 


JAMES Kerr, Esq., M.D., called; and Hxamined. 


7768. (Chatrman.) You have given us this statement; 
will you put it in as part of our evidence, or is there any- 
thing you wish to alter ?—I do not think there is anything 
material for alteration. I think that will do. 


STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE BY JAMES Kerr, Esa., M.D. 
ON BEHALF OF THE LONDON CoUNTY COUNCIL. 


JAMES KERR will state that— 


He is a doctor of Medicine of the University of 
Cambridge, and holds a Diploma in Public Health from 
that University. He was Medical Superintendent to 
the Bradford School Board, and was for years Medical 
Officer of the London School Board, and is now Medical 
Officer (Education) to the London County Council. 


He has had large experience in dealing, from a medical 
point of view, with the feeble-minded class of children. 


That he gave evidence before the recent Committee 
on Defective and Epileptic Children, appointed by the 
Lord President of the Council, in December, 1896, and 
which was reported on the 7th January, 1898. 


He would deal first with those whom he would describe 
as— 
MentTatty DEFECTIVE (including (a) Special Class 
Children, (b) Imbecile, and (c) Idiotic). 


Mm connection with the Education Authority, the 
Medical Officer knows the individuals of these mentally 
defective classes as children. 

The Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) 
Act, 1893, imposed on every school authority the duty 
of providing specially for the elementary education of the 
blind and deaf children in their district for whose elemen- 
tary education efficient suitable provision was not other- 
wise made. 

_ The necessity of dealing educationally with mentally 
defective children received statutory recognition so 


' recently as 1899, when the Elementary Education (Defec- 


tive and Epileptic Children) Act was passed, which Act 
was the outcome of the Committee on Defective and 
Epileptic Children, referred to above. 
_ That previously to the passing of this Act, although 
various Public Education Authorities had of their own 
initiative instituted special classes for mentally defective 
children sent to their schools, they had no statutory 
authority to do so (except as regards blind and deaf 
children), and no means of compelling children to attend 
such classes. 
_ The Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act of 1899 empowers a school authority to 
provide for the education in special classes of children 
who, not being imbecile and not merely dull or backward, 
are incapable of receiving proper benefit in the ordinary 
Public Elementary Schools, but not incapable of receiving 
benefit from instruction in special classes. 

This is a rough and practical division of the “ feeble- 
minded,” which places in one class the ‘“ imbecile 22 
defining him educationally as a child “‘ not capable of 


receiving proper benefit from instruction in an ordinary 
Elementary School, or in a special class,’ and taking 
them away from the purview of the Education Authority, 
and which places in the other class such feeble-minded 
children as are incapable of receiving benefit from instruc- 
tion in an ordinary public Elementary School, but are 
capable of receiving benefit in a special class. 

This division, however, depends on the meaning to be 
given, both to the words “‘ incapable of receiving benefit 
from instruction in an ordinary public elementary school,”* 
and to the words “capable of receiving benefit. from 
instruction in a special class.’> Unless one is satisfied 
that the child comes within the first words quoted he is 
educationally an ordinary child. 

The difficulty of saying what is proper benefit from 
instruction in a special class is very great, and no distinct 
line can be drawn between the markedly feeble-minded 
and the imbecile. 

As there is no provision specially relating to the care 
of those excluded as “‘ imbecile,’ the tendency has. been 
to assess most doubtful children as “ capable of proper 
benefit,’ and the special classes contain a considerable 
number of such children, who have been given the benefit 
of the doubt, but later, from experience, have to be ex- 
cluded, and often from that time are allowed to roam the 
streets without control. 

Witness has no official knowledge of what happens 
to such excluded children, but he knows that frequently 
from that time they are allowed to roam about the streets 
without control. 

They can presumably be dealt with by the Guardians of 
the Poor under the Lunacy Acts and the Poor Law Acts, 
and some of them are no doubt so dealt with and eventu- 
ally get into the county asylums or the asylums of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Some few points as to 
existing powers are set out below. This is, however, a 
matter not wholly within witness’s official cognizance, 
but some information on the subject will be offered to the 
Committee by gentlemen from the Asylums Department 
of the London County Council, and further information 
could no doubt be furnished by Boards of Guardians 
and the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

A considerable proportion of those who are properly 
included in the group of feeble-minded are capable of 
benefiting by education, but have other qualities which 
make them incapable of ever becoming worthy citizens, 
and point to the necessity of State supervision, either for a 
time or permanently. . 

There are at present in the London area :— 


Special Schools for mentally defective (Day) 76 
- » physically 3 TS 16 
4 ie blind (Day) .. o¥ Se 7 
- a », (Residental) 2 
+ ee deaf (Day) .. we zs 10 
a + » (Residential) oe 1 
s » . epileptics .. oh -. None 
aa » . blind and mentally defective © £ 
rs - deaf and mentally defective 1 

Observation schools Sapte th .» None 


Gustodial Home for mentally defective girls _, 1 
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Medical Examination of Children for Special 
Schools. 


Before a child can be permanently admitted to one of 
the council’s special centres it must be examined by the 
medical officer. Head teachers are required to report 
cases of blind, deaf or mentally defective children coming 
under their notice, but nominations are also received from 
divisional superintendents, charitable bodies, managers, 
parents and others. 


Mode of Procedure for Admission in Special 
Classes. 


A family history form (52 L) is filled up in respect of 
each child. The nomination is allocated to the centre 
nearest to the child’shome. When a sufficient number of 
nominations have been received, a medical examination 
is held. 


Before the examination is held, an admission card for 
each child to be presented is forwarded either to the head 
teacher or divisional superintendent. All papers are 
sent to the medical officer, who is to conduct the examina- 
tion. Ten of these examinations are held weekly and 
twenty children are asked to attend at each examination. 


As the children are examined the medical officer com- 
pletes the cards, filling in his decision as to the child’s 
future education. After the examination the cards are 
forwarded to the education offices. When these cards 
are received the results of the examination are entered 
inaregister. The cards inrespect of children who did not 
attend are carried forward, and the remainder are dis- 
tributed to the officers concerned. 


From the register, returns are made showing children 
who are fit for deaf, blind, mentally'and physically defec- 
tive centres, custodial Homes, institutions, also cases who 
are imbecile and epileptic. 


At first it was supposed that the classification into 
feeble-minded and imbecile would be sufficient. In 
practice it is now found that the medical examiners 
classify children as follows :— 


1. “ Spurious mental defect’?—the so called “ merely 
dull *: (see sect. 1 of the 1899 Act), a large class of cages in 
which it is doubtful whether they should be sent to an 
ordinary school, or to a special class. Some intermediate 
kind of school is really required for these ; as a rule ad- 
mission to the special class is refused to most of those pre- 
sented at the medical officer’s examination. 


2. True mental defectives suitable for special classes. 


3. Those so very defective that it is doubtful whether 
they are good enough for the special classes. They are 
usually sent there on probation, and after a short trial 
go into 

Class 2, being allowed to remain, or 
Class 4, being dismissed as “ imbecile.” 


4. Imbeciles who must, under the 1899 Act, be refused 
admission to special schools. 


The classification of these children may depend also on 
other defects being present in addition to medical defect. 


There are a few who present blindness and deafness 
associated, but, as a rule, it comes on in later school life, 
and the resulting mental defect is not of great degree. | 


There are others, but scanty in numbers, 


physical defects, or active disease or offensi 
which cause their exclusion. 


instance, or with aural disch 
and offensive odour, must be excluded, and also some with 
bone disease. Children who cannot control the sphincters 
and some who have incurably dirty habits. sg 

Of the children who remai 
those in the special classes, 
ordinary school some furt 


who present 
ve conditions 
Children with ozoena, for 


arge having a penetrating 


n under our care, that is 
au in the lower classes of the 
er classification is ossibl 
and from what little we have made out so far, it i highly 
probable that a careful study of this group of children will 
yield results of the very greatest importance, not only in 
state ia eed defective children, but also to the 
growth and development of fuxeti i | 
sei ton In the normal 
There is further the ] 
children in whom there 


arge’ class of merely dull, 4.€., 
Sa want of spontaneity which 
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might be called spurious mental defect, due to environ- 
ment, want of natural education, exhaustion from want 
of proper rest and sleep, and debility from want of proper 
nourishment. The worst cases are not invariably the 
worst nourished. Witness thinks, however, that in 
these there is probably a slight degree of mental defect. 
In examining them the children show nothing definite to 
lay hold of, there is little abnormal to note. One asks 
them to hold up two fingers, and then three fingers ; 
and then continues to ask further questions, anc the child 
is noticed to remain with the two or three fingers still up; 
it seems utterly wanting in spontaneity, and usually the 
question of special class or elementary school is determined 
almost entirely by the child’s previous school history 
In the case of true feeble-mindedness, and of these cases: 
one may say en passant that all the feeding in the world 
would not prevent a single case, we at once differentiate 
those who suffer from a general want of development 
of the higher brain functions, who in fact present what may 
be called simple amentia, and a second class who present 
feeble-mindedness chiefly in relation to special faculties: 
with comparatively normal development in other ways. 


This last class is one of the most interesting. Socially, 
it embraces the criminal and moral defective, and in other 
ways also may include children who hitherto have been 
in some cases treated as imbecile. The groups most 
easily demonstrated are those who present simple defects. 


Some nine years ago the witness found that a boy 
supposed to be imbecile really was gifted abnormally in. 
many respects, but could not understand spoken words ; 
he was word deaf from want of function in a very limited. 
part of the brain, and until a communication for words 
was opened up he made no progress. In most other 
respects he was normal or better than normal, and with. 
this guide to education he was soon able to make 
rapid progress. . 

About the same time witness recognised children who 
could use figures but could not read the simplest words. 
Since then he has thus differentiated a class of child who- 
cannot be made to recognise words printed ; they can. 
recognise them if spelt by ear but not otherwise, they are 
word blind, some are even letter blind, but most can work. 
easily with Arabic numerals, and -this is a large class who 
have hitherto been so neglected that in after life, when 
coming before the magistrates for some social lapse, the- 
fact that they cannot read is brought out and laid to the 
blame of the school authorities for not teaching them 
better. By knowing the particular defect of these 
children education can often be made by gaining access. 
to their brains through routes that are not obstructed. 


By a proper study of these cases, it is quite probable 
that a definite discrimination of the defect could be made 
at a comparatively early age, and, where possible, remedial 
education applied ; certain it is that far-reaching results: 
woula be quickly attained, which would influence educa~ 
tional methods everywhere, not merely among the de- | 
fectives, but among normal children. The study is well 
worth the spending of a very great deal of time and 
money, and, therefore, the witness would say that one of 
the first requirements of the future to which he would 
direct the attention of the Commission is the need for tke. 
scientific study of all exceptional cases among these 
children. County councils should have power to main- 
tain clinical institutions of a residential nature, and power — 
to transfer children to them to be exhaustively studied 
both by medical observation and by the laboratory” 
methods of scientific psychology. The reception or classi- 
fying Home proposed in the late School Board scheme, 
placed under the charge of a skilled medical psychologist, — 
would answer this purpose, as the possibilities of study in. 
ordinary special classes are very limited, both in the time 
and means which can be used, but already in the few short. 
years during which special classes have existed some 
important generalisations have been obtained which. 
have been indicated shortly. 


Finally, of the children who are rejected, either after 
probation or at once, a very few admitted to the schools 
steadily degenerate, and have to be excluded, A smalt 
class have other troubles ,complicated defects, paralysis, 
offensive diseases or habits, and need not be further 
considered, as they are only suitable for home treatment 
or an incurable hospital. 


Of those rejected as imbecile the medical officers have 
to consider, in doubtful cases, not only the child but the 
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school and teacher. Can the teacher manage this child 
with any reasonable amount of care ? It is known that 
many parents will do all they can to get an imbecile child 
taken care of for a few hours daily. Often the child would 
completely upset a class, but as a rule, if there is the 
slightest doubt whatever, the child is admitted on pro- 
bation. 


Itis difficult to classify this very diverse group ; many 
are not amenable to any reasonable orders, others are 
destructive, or are cruel and vicious. Some could gain 
no good from education, and in most cases the question 
arises: what are we to do with them? This question 
has been under consideration by various bodies for a 
considerable time. 


The proportions of mentally defective children who 
are deemed fit for schooling of some sort, and, therefore, 
submitted to the medical officers’ examinations, were 
found last year in London to be: 


Numbers examined, 4,561. 

Passed for elementary school, 1,047. 

Passed for special education, blind, 54; deaf, 59; 
physically defective, 702; mentally defective, 
1,728. 

Rejected at once as imbecile, 143. 

Rejected after probation as imbecile, 44. 

Rejected as invalids (postponed), 828. 

Left, aged 14, permitted to go to work, 140. 3 

Left, aged 14-15, boys, 91; girls, 90. 

15 and over, boys, 60; girls, 53. 


There are some 4,120 mentally detective children in 
London under tuition. What is to become of them is 
@ question which has been seriously considered, and two 
years ago a considerable number of our children were 
specially examined with regard to this point, and the 
following conclusions arrived at :— 


Except in a few of the worst cases and in some of 
special difficulty, feeble-minded children should be able 
to attend special day classes until the age of twelve; after 
that time a considerable number would be better if 
under complete control in small residential Homes, and 
by this age it is also possible to assess the child’s future 
capacity in providing for itself. 


Of children over twelve 455 were examined, and in 
126 cases it was decided that they were only fit for cus- 
todial treatment in the future. 


- It is to be remembered that a considerable proportion 
leave these classes to go to work on attaining the age 
of fourteen, and that the worst cases remain till fifteen 
or sixteen. On the other hand, the classification has 
been made rather on their probability of earning a liveli- 
hood in the future than on the desirability of separating 
them from the general community, and probably is too 
optimistic. 

Many who can contribute materially to their own 
livelihood would be better if under permanent custodial 
treatment. 


In the detailed reports of these classes it is noticeable 
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that a considerable proportion show little moral restraint, 
some are almost without speech, some seem incapable 
of work, others work without progress or intelligence ; 
very frequently, too, they are addicted to staying out or 
even wandering at night, and many of this last class 
come into the hands of the police. Some have bad 


_ habits, and immoral tendencies are common. Many 


are capable of control while in the special school, but 
speedily become irregular and incontrollable on leaving 
it. From a consideration of the tables it appears that 
about one-third will be capable of materially contributing 
to their own livelihood after leaving, one-third will 
partially contribute but require an After Care Associa- 
tion of some kind to watch over them, whilst the re- 
mainder should not be allowed to mix with the rest of 
the community but should receive some kind of custodial 
treatment. 


The six custodial Homes which the School Board then 
proposed to establish would have had to be purely volun- 
tary, as the parents of a child who comes under the 
Defective and Epileptic Act are complying with the 
law if it attends a day school for special instruction. 


Compulsory powers for detention will be required for 
many cases, and compulsory custodial treatment can 
scarcely be satisfactorily considered apart from the 
question of the care of juvenile imbeciles into which it 
merges. Socially they are as troublesome, and in powers 
of future mischief more harmful, than the imbeciles, 
and custodial treatment under similar conditions is 
required. 


The matter as a State provision for the improvement of 
social conditions will be almost futile, if provision is not 
also made for continuing the custodial treatment after 
school ages. 


One-third of these children can do some simple things 
and earn a little, but not provide for themselves. In 
many cases, working with fathers or mothers, they are 
kept usefully employed; others without some oversight 
will become useless burdens, loafers or criminals, always 
out of the ordinary run of life, and apart from the ordinary 
population. For this group some After Care Association 
might be organised to help them in the first few years of 
inexperience and danger. Such a Committee is working 
in connection with the Birmingham School Board. 


The remaining third, who are intellectually the better 
class, will go through life at a low level, some improving 
their circumstances, some sinking, much as is found 
among the ordinary population of which they are a 
part. For these children manual work in the car- 
penter’s shop or laundry is the most useful employment 
after twelve. Attempts at more formal education seem 
almost wasted effort, of little practical value. The 
consideration of these higher grade feeble-minded also 
suggests the large group of “dull and backward,”’ on 
whom years of school work seem a wasteful outlay, and 
where, if they could be separated effectively at the age 
of ten to twelve, a training to become “ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water’? might make them happier and 
more useful to others. 
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Require after care. 





| Able to live. 
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James Kerr, Strictly speaking these results err on the side of hope- should be allowed, after perhaps years of educational 
Hsq., M.D. fulness, every questionable case having been given the care and detention, to pass back to freedom. 
——__ benefit of the doubt. In the Appendix is given a series 
23 June 1905. 6 short notes of 73 illustrative cases of the various classes 
aad of defective children. 


What actually becomes of most of these children is Witness thinks that epileptics should be considered 
unknown. as a class apart. 


The Witness would like to take finger prints of every In the case of epilepsy, this disease must be treated. 
special class child, and it would probably be found that ag an incident in connection with the other cases already 
In the succeeding ten years very many would be found spoken about. 
under different names in the hands of the Police or in ~ 
Maternity Hospitals. He has often actually recognised It is a good example of heredity; 50 per cent. of 
mentally defective children known to him in Police epileptics are said to have a family history of nervous 
reports in the newspapers. diseases of allied nature, and in the lowest estimate, 

15 per cent., a direct inheritance of epilepsy itself 
is known. 


Epilepsy. 


There is something to be said for dealing with all 
prisoners under 16 by separate Courts from the ordinary 
adult prisoners. There are many children in London As a rule epilepsy means mental feebleness of some 
now for whom nothing useful can be done till they come degree as a consequence. The young child, bright and 
into the hands of the Police. A note about medical alert and epileptic, gradually evolves into a heavy dull and 
certificates may here be interpolated. stupid person, mental degradation sometimes being very 


At present the Defective and Epileptic Act says that rapid. In rare cases no mental changes can be noticed. 


the certificate of a medical officer, recognised by the Apart from the violent convulsive form there is another 
Board of Education, is sufficient evidence that a child form, possibly less curable, in which convulsion is scarcely 
should be educated under the provisions of the Act, but marked, and a form in which the changes, or fit as it may 
in practice much trouble arises from local practitioners yg called, seem entirely psychic; but all these forms as a 
giving certificates that children are fit for education in pyle cause trouble in school, the child is unintelligent, 
ordinary schools after such children have been certified about the time of the fit may become irrational, even 
as feeble-minded, and these certificates the magistrates Jiojent and dangerous, and for this reason the medical 
often receive in Court, and send on occasions fora school officer makes the first classification of epileptics on their 
teacher to say whether the child is fit for the ordinary ental acquirements :— 

school or not, and on the teacher’s judgment decide 

whether to uphold the certificate approved by the Act (a) Is the patient fit for elementary school? + 
or not. (b) Is the patient fit for special school ? 


Now one comes to the question of the origin of these 
mentally defective children. Alcohol and tuberculosis 
loom up strongly in family histories, but one cannot say 
that they are other than concomitants. At the same 
time the older one gets the more strongly does alcohol 
impress itself as the greatest of controllable social evils. 


After this the question of epilepsy comes in. If the child 
has very infrequent fits (Witness once saw one who had 
been kept five years from school on account of one fit), 
they may be neglected, but if they occur frequently and 
no effort at treatment is made, the child should be removed. 
from the ordinary school to a place where special provision. 
could be made for him. 


Heed At present the names of these cases are simply noted, 


Mental defect itself is strongly hereditary. The Wit- and nothing further is done. 
| ness cannot give figures, but he has known whole families 

| of defectives—sisters, brothers and cousins—occur in 
I every defective school, and mental defect is very obvious 
among the mothers who bring their children to the 
medical officers’ examinations. Through stress and 
strain in the whirl of life the stock is no doubt constantly 
being replenished, but the most effective means of dimi- 
nishing the supply would be by stopping the hereditary 
crop. 


The question of people, particularly the parents of 
feeble-minded children, who will not adopt treatment, 
is one which should be considered not only in epilepsy but 
in other forms of feeble-mindedness. It is found that 
many parents refuse all treatment, or to take trouble 
about their children having proper medical attention ; 
this is most evident in those cases which present disease 
of the eye—for instance, cataracts, where occasionally a 
child is kept blind because its parents refuse treatment ; 

The Witness has not yet met anyone, and he hasasked in the case of discharging ears, where many come by their 
many who have had extensive acquaintance with this death for want of operative measures; in the case of 
unfortunate class of individuals, who at the bottom children with adenoids and nasal obstruction, where the 
of their hearts have not felt, and been quite ready to  child’s difficulty in breathing may disturb the whole 
state,that it would be better for most of the feeble-minded, class. Certain neglected and offensive cases of skin and 
(if not all, certainly at least the two-thirds whom we bone disease. Evenin thecase of children in a verminous 
schedule as partially able to contribute to their own  gtate which the parents will not take the proper means to — 
support) that they should not be at liberty after the remedy, the Educational Authority should be given power 

age of sixteen to go out into the world as if they to compel the parents to take reasonable measures to send 
4) were responsible citizens. They should pass into the their children in a fit state to school, without the indirect 
nearest approach to civic extinction possible, that is method of exclusion and then prosecution for non-attend- 
permanent custodial treatment. ance which is now necessary. 


As a matter of pure scientific management we would 
i not breed from a defective stock of domestic animals, 
and the prevention of breeding by these irresponsible 
persons is a duty of the State to its responsible citizens 
of to-day and of the future. 


Lastly, there is trouble in the overlapping of authorities. 
Witness thinks that up to the age of sixteen the one 
\ authority responsible for education, that is the various 
| county councils, should be entirely responsible for the 
: various modes and methods of treating all children what- 
ih Personally, Witness would advocate further that if ever. Much harm at present is done in the intervals 
| } relatives wished such feeble-minded persons to be libe- between, say, a child’s being rejected in the special school 
4) rated from the State custody, to live either in the family 4nd its admission to the asylum or reformatory. To: 
Wily or in freedom from restraint, that it should only be per- prevent such intervals and possibilities of accidents or 

mitted under very rigid conditions, a register being kept escapes, or differing views of the officials of different 

i) of all mental defectives, and that those who were not to - authorities, in addition it may be suggested that at the age- 
i pass into permanent custody should, before reaching the of sixteen the children should be transferred directly from 
1 age of thirteen, have their latent reproductive powers that authority, on the basis of a single certificate of trans- 
destroyed by operative means. ,The individuals would fer with sufficient details of personal history, to other 
not suffer in any way, and the risks of operation are so bodies who would have the future care of those to be kept 
trifling that the benefits completely outweigh them. in custody, it might be till twenty, or for the rest of their’ 
Without such precaution none of the feeble-minded lives, as the case might be. 





ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND 


Special Residential Institutions. 


Special Residential Institutions have been proposed for 
children who are both mentally defective and blind, and 
for those both mentally defective and deaf, as is shown 
by the following extract from a Report of the Special 
Schools Sub-committee. of the late London School Board, 
made in the autumn of 1903 :— 


“The School Board’s experience has been, that most of 
the defective children can be dealt with in day schools, 
but there are a few who require to be taken from their 
own homes if they are to receive proper benefit from 
instruction under the Act of 1899. The School Board are 
not prepared to adopt the second course authorised 
under section 2, sub-section 1, of the Act of 1899, that is 
to board defective children with foster-parents, as, having 
regard to the experience they have had of boarding-out* 
blind and deaf children in London, they do not consider 
this a suitable means to adopt with defective children. 
They think, therefore, that it is desirable to provide for 
such defective children (not being imbecile) as cannot be 
otherwise satisfactorily dealt with, by means of residential 
schools or custodial Homes. The following are the classes 
of defective children for whom residential schools are 
required— 


(a) Mentally defective children who, but for their defect, 
would be committed to industrial or truant schools.—Very 
difficult cases of this kind frequently come under the 
Board’s notice, and it has been found uscless to endeavour 
to deal with them under the Industrial Schools Acts, as no 
provision is there made for children suffering from 
physical or mental deficiency The result of this is that 
‘such children remain out of school, spending their time 
mostly in the streets, and being under no sufficient 
restraint, they either still further deteriorate and event- 
ually become idiots, or grow up to constitute a danger both 
to themselves and others. 


““(b) Mentally defective children living in very bad 
homes.—Such cases cannot benefit much by attending 
the special day school, but if removed from their evil 
surroundings, might profit by the training that could be 
given them under the Act of 1899. 


“(c) Mentally defective children whose regular attendance 
it is not possible to secure at day schools.—These are mostly 
cases who, on account of their wandering propensities 

-etc., are unfit to travel any distance to a day school. 


“(d) Mentally defective children living so far from any 
specicel day school that it would be impossible for them to 
attend.—There are a few cases in outlying districts for 
whom special school accommodation cannot be provided 

_as it would be too costly to carry on a school tor so small 
a number. 


“(e) Certain defective children known as ‘moral de- 
fectives.’—It is desirable to remove from the day special 
schools to a custodial Home those children who are lacking 
in moral sense. Frequently these cases have to be 
excluded from the day special schools, for the sake of 
the other children. 


“(f) Hider children.—At present the mentally de- 
fective children in London of all ages from seven to 
sixteen are taught in mixed classes. It will readily be 
seen with regard to elder children that it may in some 
cases be desirable that this should not continue. This diffi- 
culty will probably be met in the more populous districts 
by eventually providing separate day schools for the 
elcer defective boys and elder defective girls, but there 
will be some districts where the number of mentally 
defective would not warrant the provision of these 
sepirate day schools for the elder children; and from 
such districts it might, in certain cases, be desirable to 
remove the elder scholars from the day spacial schools to 
a residential school. If the custodial Homes proposed 
were provided, they would comply with the conditions 
laid down in the Elementary Education (Defective and 
Ep !eptic Children)Act, 1899, and with the minute of the 
Committee of Council on Education dated the 26th 
February, 1900 (Part 2). Also, inasmuch as they would 
be more specially required for children who would be 
dealt with, if not défective, under the Industrial Schools 
Acts, the custodial Homes should be carried on in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the Home Oftice for industrial 
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schools, so far as those regulations harmonise with the 
regulations under the Act of 1899. If any instance 
should arise where the minute of the Board of Education 
regulating the schools for defectives clashes with the rules 
framed by_the Home Office for the industrial schools, 
the matter could doubtless be arranged after consultation 
between the officers of the Board of Education and the 
Home Office. 


* The children admitted would all be alike to the extent 
that they would be certified by the Board’s medica] 
officer es defective under the Act, but after the required 
certificate has been given there would be two distinct 
classes (1) those sent to the Homes on magistrates’ orders 
under the Industrial Schools Acts or the Elementary 
Education Act, 1876, and (2) those who would be ad- 
mitted with their parents’ consent. The Homes would 
have the dual certificate of the two departments, but 
there would be only one set of officers, and the accounts 
end books would be kept in common, the only difference 
made between the two classes of children, after admission, 
being thet the inspector of the Home Office would ex- 
amine the industrial school cases, and the inspector of the 
Board of Education the other cases. In providing the 
accommodation required the School Board think it 
desirable that the following points should be kept in 
view :— 


“That the mentally defective children should be dealt 
with in four Homes, of which one for boys and one for 
girls should be set apart for those lacking in moral sense. 


“Each of the four permanent Homes should consist 
of two or more houses to accommodate about fifteen 
scholars in each house, in order that a further classift- 
cation of the children might be carried out. 


“* More accommodation will be required for boys than 
for girls, probably about in the proportion of two to one. 
Each of the two boys’ Homes should provide accommo- 
dation for about forty-five in three houses for fifteen 
each; and the two girls’ Homes should accommodate 
about twenty-four each. 


“In connection with the Homes there should be pro- 
vided suitable manual and industrial training so as to fit 
the more capable cases for after life. The Homes for 
the worst cases should have the school accommodation 
provided on the premises, as it would be well not to allow 
these children to go out for attendance at a day school ; 
but in other cases the Homes might be provided near one 
of the Board’s special day schools, and the children allowed 
to go out for their education. 


‘* The Homes would be boarding houses under such 
officials as were found to be necessary, according to the 
number and sex of the inmates, and the children, as be- 
fore stated, would be so grouped.as to secure that those 
lacking in moral sense were lodged apart from the less 
serious cases. 


**Tn order to carry out the above scheme, the ‘ recep- 
tion ’ Home should be provided in a fairly central locality, 
where the children would be kept only until arrangements 
were made to admit them to the permanent Home for 
which they were most fitted. 


“That, in addition to the four Homes proposed, the 
School Board would wish to provide a reception, or 
classifying Home, as is mostly done in the case of the dis- 
trict schools, &c. The Schoel Board consider that this 
course would be of great service to the carrying out of 
the scheme proposed, as it would facilitate the proper 
classification of the children, and would prevent the risk, 
which migit be otherwise incurred, of a child being placed 
in the kind of Home not suitable for it through an imperfect 
knowledge of the case. The Board consider the classify- 
ing Home should be in a fairly central district, where cases 
could first be sent until it had been decided in which of 
the other Homes the children should be placed. This 
central Home should provide accommodation for about 
twenty boys and twenty girls, whose residence there 
should be of a temporary character, and not, as a rule, be 
prolonged beyond three months without special cause.” 


There is also a very small class of “‘ moral defectives ” 
and a special residential Home has been opened for them. 
In many cases they can do school work well. 
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Imbecile Children. 


At a Conference (held on 18th February, 1902) of the 
representatives of the London County Council, the Lon- 
don School Board and the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
the Chairman of the School Management Committee 
made the following statement :— 


“ (a) History.—The first Act of Parliament dealing 
with this class of child is 25 and 26 Victoria (1862), 
chapter 43, by which any Board of Guardians is empowered 
to send ‘to suitable schools or institutions, blind, deaf, 
dumh, lame, deformed, or idiotic persons.’ But although 
the terms of the Act in question are to be construed as in 
the Act of the 4th and 5th years of Will. IV., chapter 76, 
the parents of ‘lame, deformed or idiotic’ children are 
not relieved by the Act of 1862, from pauperisation as are 
the parents of blind and deaf children hy the Act of 1834. 
Consequently the Guardians, before the passing of the 
Blind and Deaf Act of 1893, were able to send blind or 
deaf children to institutions without ‘ pauperising’ the 
parents; but this permission did not extend to ‘lame, 
deformed or idiotic persons.’ 


“Tn 1875 the Charity Organisation Society appointed 
a Committee ‘to consider the best means of making satis- 
factory provision for idiots, imbeciles, and harmless 
lunatics,’ which Committee reported the results of their 
proceedings in 1877, and in May of that year waited by 
deputation upon the Local Government Board to show the 
need for an alteration of the law. Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
in introducing the deputation, pointed out that a large 
proportion of all the idiots and imbeciles belong to the 
lower middle, and upper artisan classes, which are in a 
less favourable position than any other for obtaining 
proper educational and custodial care for imbecile members 
of their families, and that while voluntary efforts provided 
for about 1,100 idiots, at least 15,000 required care and 
special training. The following resolutions, at which 
the Committee appointed by the Charity Organisation 
Society had arrived, were suggested to the Local Govern- 
ment Board as the lines on which the matter should be 


dealt with :— 


“1. ‘ That families which, although able to pay 
their way under ordinary circumstances, would be 
reduced to destitution if required to defray the entire 
cost, should be charged at such rates as their means 
will allow for an idiot, imbecile, or harmless lunatic 
member admitted into a training school or asylum ; 
and that the privilege accorded by Act of Parlia- 
ment to the blind, and deaf and dumb, viz., that 
relief given to children should not be deemed to be 
parochial relief given to their parents, should be 
‘extended to idiots, imbeciles, and harmless lunatics.’ 


“2. “That persons belonging to the lower middle, 
‘and upper artisan class, who are so unfortunate as 
to have an imbecile child, are in a less favourable 
position than any other for obtaining proper educa- 
tion and care for it, because, while they can rarely 
afford to pay the full cost of maintenance and edu- 
cation, they cannot well appear before their respective 
Boards of Guardians to claim the benefit of the legal 
_provisions for destitute imbecile children.’ 


“3. ‘That institutions supported on the voluntary 
‘principle are best adapted to the needs of the class 
specified in the foregoing resolution, provided all 
suitable cases are admitted at the proper age at 
rates suited to the circumstances of the respective 
vamilies,’ 


“2. *That the Government may assist in the 
formation and maintenance of such institutions by 
cemoving unnecessary legal restrictions.” 


‘No further advance was made in the treatment of 
non-pauper imbecile children until 1886, when a Royal 
‘Commission was appointed to report on ‘ the Blind, Deaf 
and Dumb, and such other cases as, from special cir- 
cumstances, would seem to require exceptional methods 
of education.’ This Commission reported in 1889, and 
in one section of their report dealt with idiots and im- 
beciles. They pointed out that imbeciles under proper 
care and training may in some cases be made self-sup- 
porting or self-helpful and of some use to their friends, 
or, at any rate, happy and less offensive to the community, 


EVIDENCE : 


They suggested the following means for such improve- 
ment :— 
(a.) Physical training. 
(b.) Moral training. 
(c.) Educational training, consisting of school 
exercises and industrial work. 


“Their report upon this matter concluded with the 
following recommendations :— 


“|. That power should be given to school autho- 
rities to cause the attendance officer to report all 
‘cases of imbeciles neither attending any institution 
nor receiving education, and to obtain a medical 
certificate as to their fitness for entering an institu- 
tion for educable imbeciles. On the receipt of such 
certificate, and on the application of the parent, the 
school authority should have. the power and be re- 
quired to send the child to an institution and con- 
tribute to its education and maintenance, as we 
recommend in the case of blind, and deaf and dumb 
children. 


“2. That in all cases parents should contribute 
according to their ability. - . 

“3. That power should be given to County or 
Town Councils, jointly or severally, to set up an 
institution for educable imbeciles out of the funds at 
their disposal, wherever, as is generally the case 
there is either insufficient or no accommodation, 


“4. That there should be a careful separation and 
classification of all cases in institutions. 


_. “5, That the education and maintenance of edu- 
cable: imbeciles shovld, when necessary, be con- 
tinued in institutions vp to twenty-one years of 
age or upwerds. 

6. That educable imbecile children should not 


be left for any time in workhouses or lunatic asy- 
lums, and that the Guardians should report from 


time to time to the school authority and the Lunacy — 


Commissioners all cases of imbeciles now or here- 


after in workhouses, in order that it may be deter- 


mined whether they are suitable cases for transfer 
to proper institutions for educational treatment. 


' 7, That the Lunacy Commissioners should inspect 
and report upon the training and education in all 
institutions open for imbeciles, and that they should 
also report as to the general equipment and character 
of the instituticn, and the efficiency of the edu- 
cational methods pursued. 


* Although the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission, so far as they related to the Blind and Deaf, were 
substantially followed in the Elementary Education. 
(Blind and Deaf Children) Act, the ‘ Departmental Com- 
mittee on Defective and Epileptic Children, in 1898, 
suggested that the examination held by the School 
Authority should be utilised as a mode of admission to 


Darenth and similar institutions, and that this recommen- ~ 


dation should be forwarded to the proper quarters for 
consideration’; but no action has been taken thereon. 


Statistics as to Imbecile Children. 


“By the report of the School Accommodation and 
Attendance Committee of the School Board for London 
for the year ended Lady Day, 1901, it appears, as stated. 
above, that 366 children were returned as imbecile and 
not attending school; but in addition to this number, 


1,446 epileptic and défective children were returned as : 
not attending school, and a portion of this latter number — 


are no doubt imbecile although not returned as such. 
The School Board obtained, in October, 1901, statistics 
of certified imbecile children in London, classified a 
follows :— 


(1) Dangerous to themselves - - = ante 

(2) Cruel to others and animals - =. ena 

(3) Dishonest in word and deed . - 9 

(4) Have very bad habits - - é gy 

(5) Very uncleanly - : - eee 

(6) Almost lunatics - - - - - 201 

(7) Not otherwise classified - + * ie 
ot a Total, 360 ~ 


A 
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~-[he following table shows the number of children 
refused admission to, and excluded from, the Special 
Schools for Defective Children on account of being certi- 
fied as imbecile during the four years ended the 31st 
December, 1901 :— 


Excluded from 
Special Schools. 


’ Refused admission 
to Special Schools. 


1898 - - — 40 ie 
1899 - - 62 22 
1900 - - 111 39 
1901 - - 130 47 

Total - 343 180 


“The above table shows a yearly average of about 130 
refused and excluded ; but probably the number certified 
as imbecile during those four years, viz., 523, does not 
reach the total for whom special provision should be 
made, as although a few of these children are each year 
admitted by the guardians to institutions for imbeciles, 
there are doubtless a number of cases that have not yet 
been certified. Of those certified as imbecile by the 
Board’s Medical Officer during the past year only about 
ten have been sent to Institutions by the Guardians. 


(c.) The powers of existing bodies with regard,to Imbecile 
( Children. 


“The Poor Law Guardians, as stated: above, have 
power to deal with ‘any poor child.’ who is an imbecile, 
and some such cases are sent to the asylums of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, although at the present time the 
accommodation available is insufficient for the number 
of applications for admission. The Metropolitan Asylums 
Board may not deal with any case unless it is sent to 
them by the Poor Law Guardians. 


“The London County Council deal only with cases-of 
certified lunatics, and in all instances the cases are first 
sent to them by the Guardians, although the Council 
divide the patients into ‘ pauper’ and ‘ paying? classes 
after their admission to the asylums according as the 
friends or relatives, or the Poor Law Guardians, pay 
the charges to the Council. The number of children 
under the age of fifteen, with whom the County Council 
deal as lunatics, is very small, because as a rule children 
are not so certified unless they are proved to be dangerous. 
_ The admissions to their asylums for the year ended 
3lst December, 1900, include only six boys and eleven 
girls under the age of fifteen. 


“The definition of lunatic, as given in the Lunacy 
Act, 1890 (53 Vic., chapter 5), is ‘an idiot or person of 
unsound mind,’ but, strange to say, the following defini- 
tions are given in the Idiots’ Act, 1886 (49 and 50 Vic. 
chapter 75), ‘ Idiots or imbeciles do not include lunatics. 
Lunatic does not mean or include idiot or imbecile.’ 
Possibly the best definition for a child certified to be 
imbecile is that recommended by the Departmental 
Committee on Defective or Epileptic Children, viz., 
“not capable of receiving proper benefit from instruction 
either in an ordinary school or in special classes.’ 


“The powers of the School Board with regard to sub- 
normal children are defined by the Elementary Education 
_ (Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 1893, and by the Ele- 
mentary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) 
Act, 1899, both of which Acts exclude children certified 
to be imbeciles or idiots. No doubt there are a number 
of children on the border-line who might be certified as 
imbecile with a view to their obtaining the benefit of 
training in a proper institution but have not been so 
certified, as it is thought that instruction in the Day 
Classes, if not absolutely the best thing for them, is better 
than total neglect. The School Board have power 
to provide Residential Schools for Defective Children, 
and it has been pointed out that there are some children, 
who might fairly be considered educable, and yet not 
suited for the Day Classes, for whom training in a resident 
school is desirable. As the School Board has power to 
provide this, so long as the children are not certified 
as imbeciles, the matter is now being considered whether 
the power should be exercised in exceptional cases. 
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(d.) Suggested Remedies. 


** Although only legislation can afford a satisfactory 
remedy for the matter under consideration, it is possible 
that, while pressing for the required legislation, some 
amelioration of the present state of things might be 
brought about by the following action.:— 


“1. To agree upon a standard of imbecility, in 
order that, where a child is certified to be imbecile 
by the Board’s Medical Officer, he (or she) may not 
be refused by the Medical Officer of the Guardians 
on the ground that he (or she) is not imbecile enough 
for admission to an institution. 


“9. An attempt might be made to get all the 
London Boards of Guardians to interpret as liberally 
as possible the powers conferred upon them by 25 
and 26 Victoria, chapter 43 ; and to secure uniform 
action in the several parishes. 


“3. That the attention of the Board of Education, 
the Home Office, and the Local Government Board 
be drawn to the need for legislation, and that they 
be asked whether the Government would themselves. 
deal with this matter by a short Act of Parliament, 
or, if not, whether they would support a Private 
Members’ Bill. 


“4, That the Conference consider whether ar- 
rangements can be made for the introduction of a 
Private Members’ Bill; in the event of the Govern- 
ment giving no hope of legislation on the matter. 


‘** 5, That in the event of a Bill being prepared to: 
deal with imbecile children, the following points be 
agreed upon :— 


“(i.) That the County Council be the authority to 
deal with children certified as imbeciles. 


“(ii.) That the County Council should receive the 
same powers for dealing with imbecile children as 
the School authority at present has for dealing with 
blind, deaf,.. defective,-.and epileptic children. who 
are not. imbecile, and that the parents of such children 
be required to contribute, according to their ability, 
to the maintenance of the children, but that they -be 
not brought under the Poor Law in consequence: of 
such children being placed in Institutions. 


“6. It might further be desirable to consider 
whether the recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission on the blind, &c., that imbeciles should’ 
be kept in institutions up to the age of 21, should be 
acted upon.” 


The results of the Conference were embodied in the’ 
following paper :— 


IMBECILE CHILDREN. 


Memorandum of the London County Council, the’ 
Metropolitan Asyums Board and the School Board for 
London to the President of the Board of Education, the 
Home Secretary, and the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 


The schedules of children of the Elementary School class 
in the London district show that there are 363 children 
excluded from school as obviously imbecile. 
to these there is a considerable proportion of children 


now in probationary attendance at the Board’s special . 


schools for the mentally defective who may be considered 
to be on the border line and who, after trial, will probably 
be excluded as imbecile. About 130 children annually 
are also refused admission or excluded from the schools 
for the mentally defective on account of being medically 
certified as imbecile. The School Board obtained a return: 
classifying the children certified as imbecile in the London 
district, from which it appears that two-thirds of the 
number (about 280 out of 360) are dangerous to themselves 
or others. Similar conditions probably exist throughout 
the country. 


Children unsuited for the ordinary Elementary School 
are provided for under the Elementary Education (Blind 
and Deaf) Act, 1893, provided they are not imbecile, or 
under the Act (Defective and Epileptic), 1899, provided 
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again that they are not imbecile, There is no public 
provision for the care of imbecile children, excepting those 
who become chargeable to the guardians. For such 
pauper imbecile children, provision is made by the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board at Darenth and Rochester House, 
where children who are certfied as imbecile by the Poor 
Law Medical Officer, and whose parents are eligible for 
Poor Law relief, are admitted. The parents of most of the 
imbecile children in the London district are working 
veople, who, while they are not eligble to receive Poor 
Law relief, are still unable to contribute such an amount 
for the maintenance of an imbecile child as is charged 
at asylums such as Earlswood, where the lowest fees are 
£80 per annum. 


Imbecile children whose parents do not become paupers 
are excluded from school, and become greatly neglected, 
constituting a very serious social danger, developing in 
many cases into dangerous criminals who only come into 
the care of the Law after they have committed crimes 
such as assault, theft, or arson. Sexual offences are 
common, and many girls of the “‘ Defective ”’ class drift 
into prostitution. Both sexes are likely at early ages 
to produce unsound children who become a further 
danger and expense to the community. 


The necessity for the public care of this class was 
recognised by the Royal Commission on “ The Blind, 
Deaf, Dumb, etc.,” who reported in 1889 that they 
considered power should be given to the County or Town 
Councils, jointly or severally, to set up institutions for 
imbeciles out of the funds at their disposal wherever 
there is either insufficient or no accommodation. 


The Departmental Committeee appointed by the Board 
ot Education on Defective and Epileptic Children 
suggested in 1898 that the medical examination held 
by the School Authority should be utilised as a mode of 
admission for imbecile children to suitable institutions. 
This is desirable as the guardians refuse to provide for 
many cases which have been rejected as uneducable by 
the School Authorities. 


The School Board for London have from time to time 
been impressed by the need for special action with regard 
to imbecile children, and in December, 1899, a deputation 
from the School Board had an interview with Sir Kenelm 
Digby, K.C.B., and Mr. Cunynghame on the matter. 
After hearing the views of the School Board these gentle- 
men stated that the case was one which required careful 
consideration with a view to such legislative changes 
being made as would provide for the care of non-pauper 
imbecile children. In October, 1901, the London County 
Council and the Metropolitan Asylums Board and the 
School Board for London arranged a Conference of their 
representatives to consider what action should be taken. 


"n February, 1902, this Conference was composed of 
the following members :— 


London County Council.—Mr. Edric Bayley, Dr. Collins, 
Dr. Cooper, Mr. W. H. Dickinson, Dr. Forman, and Sir 
John McDougall (Vice-Chairman of the Council) 


Metropolitan Asylums Board.—Mr. William Crooks 
M.P. (Chairman oi the Children’s Committee), Mr. W. B. 
Cochran (Vice-Chairman of the Children’s Committee) 
Mr. J. R.. Hill, M.B.C.S., £.R.C.P. (Chairman of the 
Asylums Committee), Mr. H. H. Swift, J.P. (Vice-Chair- 
man of the Asylums Committee). 


School Board for London.—Hon. E. Lyulph Stanl 
Mr. Graham Wallas, Hon. Maude ice i en J. Scott 
Lidgett and Mr. E. A. Hastings Jay. 


They passed the following resolutions :— 


“ (1) That it is desirable that public provision be made 
tor all imbecile children (i.e., children under sixteen not 
capable of receiving proper benefit from instruction in an 
ordinary school or in special classes conducted under the 
provisions of the Elementary Education (Defective and 
Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, for whose care efficient and 
suitable provision is not otherwise made. 


“« (2) That a parent or-guardian who voluntarily sends 
or is called upon to part with the custody of, an imbecile 
child, should be required to contribute a reasonable amount 
towards maintenance, but should not, by reason of so 


MINUIES OF EVIDENCE: 


parting with a child, be considered to be in receipt of 
Poor Law Relief. 


(3) That the County or County Borough should be 
suggested as the area for this purpose.” 


These resolutions were duly confirmed by the three 
Authorities, and it was agreed that a deputation of repre- 
sentatives of the County Council, the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board and the School Board for London should apply for 
permission to wait upon the President of the Board of 
Education, the Home Secretary and the President of the 
Local Government Board respecting the foregoing resolu- 
tions. 


Further public provision for care of this class of child 
is required because— 


(2) For humane reasons alone the children in question 
should not be neglected, as while provision has been made 
for all other afflicted children, it is obviously hard that tho-e 
suffering from mental affliction should be unprovided for. 


(6) For the sake of the community at large it is very 
desirable that these children should not only be protected 
against themselves, but that others should be protected 
from them. 


(c) Justice to the parents should prevent it being neces- 
sary to go through the form of receiving pauper relief in 
order to secure protection and training for an imbecile 
child, even if the Poor Law Authorities are willing, as they 
appear to be in some districts, to permit such a course ; 
when it is admitted by Act of Parliament that for a child 
suftering from any other affliction the parent should not 
be pauperised. 


(2) It is desirable to secure uniformity. Whilst under 

4 and 5 Will. IV., cap. 76, Section 56, the Guardians may 
afford relief to blind or deaf children, without pauperising 

their parents, this power at present does not exist with 
regard to the treatment of imbecile children. Again, in 

some districts it is found that, where a parent is willing to 

be stigmatised a pauper, the child is sent to an institution, 

while in other districts a parent with less means is refused 

by the Poor Law Guardians such aid, even if it is sought 
as a pauper. And even if the parent pays the whole 

expense of a child in one of these institutions, he has still 
to remain a pauper until the child is discharged. 


(ec) Economic considerations also urge that proper 
provision should be made for imbecile children, as, under 
the existing arrangement, the greatest possible latitude 
is given to the Medical Officers who certify the cases fit 
for admission to the Mentally Defective Schools, it being 
thought much better to keep a child there who is on the 
border line of imbecility, rather than abandon it to total 
neglect. This results in an extended period of probation 
in many cases where ultimately there is no alternative 
but to exclude the child. In such cases the expensive 
educational work of the Special School is of course wasted. © 


Witress would point out that in some cases the imbecile 
child is left alone all day locked up, and in others runs the 
streets. If the parents are not paupers there is no 
authority charged with the duty of seeing that the child is 
not neglected or even cruelly used. 


When asked what is to be done, we always recommend 
the parents to consult the relieving officer, with a view 
to the child coming under the provisions of the Poor Law. 
The parents may be willing to be pauperised to have their 
child removed to an institution, but in many cases we have 
been informed that this care has been refused. 


In most cases, all kinds of plausible pretexts appear to 
be used, to avoid the Guardians accepting this responsi- 
bility— Witness is speaking mostly from hearsay evidence 
of the parents, but in some cases it has been ascertained 
directly that these children have been refused, the 
Guardians’ refusal not infrequently being backed up by a 
certificate from their own medical officer, in other cases 
by such statements from the Guardians or relieving officer 
to the parents that they have refused to allow the child to 
be submitted to the hardships they were afraid of ; and so 
these cases remain about the houses and streets, becoming 
centres of moral evil and crime as they grow up, and 
meanwhile degrading and exhausting the whole family in 
which they live. 
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APPENDIX I. 


{fn 1903, under the London School Board, the Medical 
Officers and the superintendent (Mrs. Burgwin) were asked 
to examine a certain number of special schools, and dis- 
tinguishing between boys and girls, and between those 
over twelve years of age and under twelve, to classify as 
far as p&sible, under the following heads :— 


A. Children who will probably earn their own 
livelihood. 

B. Children who will materially contribute to 
their own support. 


G. Children who will not materially contribute to 
- cheir livelihood, and who require custodial treatment. 


The classification adopted has varied with different 
examiners. 


Dr. Collie has based his report chiefly on what they will James Kerr, 
do on leaving school. Esq., M.D. 
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Dr. Berry has taken a very strict interpretation, and 
explains that many of her Class IT. really are suitable for 
custodial treatment. 


Dr. Thomas has attempted to classify from the point of 
view of their whole prospects as part of the socialsystem, 


Mrs. Burgwin has attended chiefly to the question of 
heredity and home. 


Dr. Collie has entered in a register the particulars of all 
the children he saw in attendance at Bath Street, St. 
Clement’s, Drury Lane, Enfield Road, ‘““Hugh Myddelton,” 
and Shillington Street. He classifies them as follows :— 


> 














. Boys. GIRLs. 
AS B. C. A. B. C. 
Able to live. ae Custodial [Ab‘etodo for) Require Custodial _ 
: treatment, | treatment. | themselves. | after-care, | treatment. 
Uver 12 - - - - - 42 6 18 46 9 Y ibs 
Under 12 - - - - 97 22 36 81 19 27 











Dr. Thomas has examined 357 children at Boundary 
Lane, Choumert Road, Galleywell Road, Sayer Street, 
Edward Street, Gloucester Street, Leo Street, Union 
Street, and Priory Grove. He distinguishes them as :— 


Boys. GIRLS. 
ANGE Bio: AC et BELG: 
Mveneeta .sc tae 36>) «68606 6 18) «dD 20 


Meeger i2 .. 41 44 34 .. Bt 26 30 


Dr. Berry has also inquired particularly into the general 
progress of the children in attendance at Capland Street, 
Camden Hall, St. Dunstan’s Road, Edinburgh Road, 
Park Walk, Warple Way, and “ Millbank.” 


Of those who had left the classes :— 
Excluded es imbecile - > ° ° - 21 
Four known to be in Darenth, three ‘‘ moral imbeciles,”’ 


one got work at Pickford’s, and “is now a reformed 
character who preaches.” 


Excluded as epileptic - - - Py eo. 4 
Excluded as blind - . « “ < ea | 
Excluded as deaf - x, C e ey ae) 
Promoted to elementary Bohool - > e 102 


As regards these centres no child passed out has been 
sent back gor re-admission, nearly all have made progress 
in the elementary school, but few seem to reach higher 
standards. Most leave school at fourteen in Standard ITT, 


Left school to go to work - - 59 
Of these— Boys. Girls. 
At home doing nothing - - 6 5 
Help parents (could not ith in a 
place) - - - - 4 8. 
Inservice, errands,oronvans - 12 8 
Labourers, hawkers, flower sellers, av 
' orinfactories = - . - 8 3 
(On railways, etc. - - - 3 — 
French polisher - - - : 1 _ 
In charitable institutions - : 3 _ 


Not accounted for (9). re 

Of the chidren over twelve in attendance, sixty-seven 

boys and twenty-eight girls, only one boy and two 
girls were over fifteen. 


Twelve boys and nine girls could read Standard I. 
Reader fairly well. Thirty boys and twelve girls had 
sufficient ideas of arithmetic for it to be useful in after life. 


They are classified as :— 


All over twelve years old. Boys. Girls. 
I. Likely to contribute materially 

to livelihood - - - 34 lL 
II. Likely to partially hoe aealee 

to livelihood - 26 12 
III. Suitable only for custodial 

treatment - - - : i. 5 


She explains :— 


(1) Most of the boys will get work, but it is doubtful 
whether they will ever rise beyond the position of errand 
boys, hawkers, or labourers. 


(2) This group includes many who would be suitable 
for custodial Homes, but who still, with assistance outside, 
could do something towards earning a livelihood. 


Mrs. Burgwin has noted children in attendance in 
schools in a district (Abbey Street, Pethnal Green, end 
St. John’s Road, Hoxton) where the casual hawker and 
labourer prevails, mothers are indifferent, and homes 
very poor. She paid especial attention to home condi- 
tions, and the social questions involved. 


One family, father practically an imbecile, five children, 
ages eighteen, sixteen, fifteen, eight and five. The three 
elder girls have been through the Special School, 
and should now be in custodial Homes. 


The following cases also are noted in attendance :— 


1, Milly, B., 13 (B), her brother P. B., 9 (A 2). 

2. Annie C., 11 (B), her brother Ben. C., 8 (A). 

3. Alice P., 12 (C), her sister Ada P., 10 (C), and her 
brother now in Darenth. 

4. Louise C., 11 (C), had brother excluded and re- 
admitted here. 

5. Henry C., 12 (B), sister Ada C., 14 (C). 

6. Geo. S., 9 (A), and brother William S., 9 (A), 
twins. 

7. James D., 13 (B), sister Hannah D., 10 (B), and 

brother Albert D., 7 (B), all in attendance. 


Her attention to other circumstances has naturally led 
her to judge the necessity for custodial treatment to be 
much greater jn the case of the girls. The classification 
of the records of these two centres is :— 


BOYS. GIRLS. . 
Ave Dae Agee 0). 
Over i We oe os 9 10 7 ee 3 4 13 


Under 12 ror cal eiet Poole ee Bell 13 


7 


== 


4 
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Apprnp1x II. 
Note from the Head Mistress of Bath Street Special. + 


The head mistress of Bath Street Special has analysed 
records of the ninety-five boys and forty-four girls who 
have passed out of the school in the last seven years, 
eighteen boys and fourteen girls being promoted to the 
elementary school, and as a rule doing fairly well after- 
wards. Nine boys and five girls were, after a probation, 
excluded as imbeciles, “two are in institutions, two are 
well cared for, the rest running the streets.” 

On leaving, the girls mostly go to box making, where, 
in a year or two, if they are fairly quick with their fingers, 
they earn 6s. to 7s. a week at piece work. Many are 
quiet, well behaved, and attend an evening club for old 


members of the class, and in a few cases evening cookery - 


classes. The boys as a rule go on vans, or as errand boys, 
where they generally obtain at first: wages of 5s. to 8s. 
weekly. The real difficulty with boys commences at about 
seventeen. Such work as they do means very long and 
late hours, and small wages. 
that they are only getting boys’ wages, they throw up 
their situation, to find it almost impossible to get any- 
thing else to do. 

In most of the cases where boys have been taken in 
hand by some philanthropic agency in the neighbourhood 
the effort has ended in failure. 

Fifty-five of the 139 children, 25 boys and 30 girls; it 
was impossible to trace and probably it is the best of the 
children who have kept in touch with the school. 


AppENDIXx ITI. 


Notes to illustrate individual cases selected as suitable 
for custodial treatment. 
Cases who have been in special classes, but excluded 
as not capable of receiving proper benefit, ¢.e., imbecile. 
Cases in attendance now who are more suitable for 
custodial treatment. 
Cases where there are special mental difficulties in the 
way of attending day classes. 
(M.) stands for medical officer’s reports. 
(D.S.) Divisional superintendent. 


Borderland Cases Requiring Custodial Treatment. 


Borderland cases, retained in special classes, who 
would be more properly treated as imbeciles, if there was 
any provision for them as such. 


1—L.B. 11. Hebrew—says she is 16 years old. No 
power of concentration; makes rude remarks 
to everyone. Cannot be trusted out of sight. 
Gives no intelligent answer to any question. 
Chatters nonsense to herself continuously. Her 

| father has emigrated to America with the rest 
of his family, leaving this one behind. Mother 
said to be insane. (M.) 
2- -E.M. 13. Manager of Special School, 21.1902 


“The girl is still attending the’ Special School - 


and as she is only 14% she will be under your 
authority 18 months longer. I will strongly urge 
on your Committee the urgent need of placing 
her under supervisisn. She runs great moral 
danger, for it is impossible for her mother: to 
keep the girl shut up, and she is really incapable 
of protecting herself.””’ (D.S.) 

3—J.T. 15. This boy has been at’ school five ‘years. 
Tall, stutters, reads fairly, cannot write. Right 
hand paralysed. Weak-minded. Destroys his 
clothing and uses filthy language, but behaves 
under supervision. (M.) 

4—B.0. 14. Very tall, pleasant looking, and obedient 
boy, smiles continually, speaks scarcely at all. 
Has learned to walk properly: since coming to 
school, and can now put on his coat unaided 
after a year at school. He knows his letters, 
ee colour red, but not blue. Harmless. 

5—A.W. 13. Has attended special school 2} years. 
Educational acquirements, nil. “A mischievous 
boy ; articulation very defective ; is very wild, 
but not vicious. Always cutting his fingers 
whilst at woodwork. (M.) 

6—A.D. 14. (Girl). -A mongoloid type with mal- 
formed upper jaw. Has no general intelligence. 
Does not know day of week or how many brothers 

‘ she has ; cannot add 3 and’4. Can read a few 
words and do things with her fingers, (M.) 


As they get older feeling © 


MINUTES. OF..EVIDENCE. 


'—A.Y. 14 (Girl). Quite a baby; unable to walk 
without assistance ; articulation defective ; knee 
jerks absent. Probably suffers from Freidreich’s 


Ataxy. Younger brother suffering the same, 
: way. (M.) é 
C—L.P. 14. A nice, clean, well-mannered girl ;: 


but very deficient. 
but makes some progress ; 
copies words ; cannot add ; can make out words 
in infant primer; does laundry work; requires. 
custodial treatment. (M.) 

9—M.H. 12. Very deficient ; articulates- badly ; 
more observant than formerly; tries to model 
with clay; reads two-and three-letter. words ; 
writes name; knows numbers to..5 or 6: Re- 
quires custodial treatment. (M.) 

10—A.R. 15. An untidy lad, with a serious and 
defiant look; has no mental attainments; 
articulation defective ; forehead deformed, slop- 
ing away on the left side. Has stabbed his. 
mother. (M.) 

11—A.T. 14. Has been attending 3 years. Pleasant 
looking girl with constant idiotic grin. 
obliquely set, no mental attainments, cannot 
spell cat or dog, cannot add 2 plus. (M.) 

12—A.W. 13. Mongoloid idiot who has been at 
this centre four years; he makes continual 
grimaces, his forehead is deficient. He does 
not know all his letters and says 2 plus 1. makes. 
four. (M.) 

13—T.W. 12. Boy with vacant expression and 
constant grin. Answers questions with a 


superficial smartness, but is practically imbecile. 


Strong tendency to wander, and little idea of 
right and wrong. Deteriorating, and will 
probably be better in an asylum. » (M.)' ~ 
14—A.L. 12. 
movement. Articulation defective. 
only letter O. Very little to be made out of 
her ; does not know where she lives. (J. } 
15—R.D. 13. ‘Tall good-looking girl, mentally very 


weak; with a tendency to immorality. Parents. 
are intemperate and mother. feeble-minded. — 


Might be able to do something towards her 
livelihood, but is only fit for a custodial Home. 
(M.) 

' 16—F.S. 14... Very strong boy, pretended he had 


aphonia, although he was heard shouting just — 


before and after. Given to shamming. Con- 


stant complaint of his conduct to girls in the 


street. (M.) 

17—C.P: 13.° An ‘obstinate boy at special school, 
with habit spasm of face.. Very slow response. 
Can spell his name. 
power of concentration. No memory. Can- 
not tell how many pennies for sixpence. (M.) 

18—J.P. 124. Boy. Low type of face. At times 

_ uncontrollable. Has been guilty of. offence 

. against a little girl. 

, strong control. Very bad home. Reading 
poor, arithmetic fair. General knowledge fair. 
(M.) 

BE. W., 14. Girl, with quick response... Nervous 

stigmata asymmetry of face, reads sm 
_ cannot add 2 plus 3...No.use at cookery or 
' laundry; is erotic, and runs after boys in the 
street. (M.) - ; 


Excluded from Special Classes. 


Children excluded recently from Special Classes, on 
being certified as ‘‘ imbecile’? after probationary trial. 


20—S. F. 10. Good-looking little girl, with widely 
opened wouth, adenoids very bad. Was tried 
at Special School*and excluded a year ago as 
* uneducable.’’? Has markedly deteriorated since 
then. Goodshome. (M.) 

21—G. P. 12. Excluded on account of ill-treatment 
of special class children out of school, punching 
children, stealing from them, upsetting a cripple 


out of his carriage, &c., and had to be kept ~ 
out of playground owing to spiteful behaviour. 


Kept in good discipline at school only by con-. 
stant efforts of the teacher. (D.S.) 


22—F. H. 6. A restless chattering child, repeats 
questions in parrot fashion and cannot be- 


Not much power in hands, . 
writes name and. . 


Eyes . 


Head hangs to one'side, much nervous 
’ Knows: © 


Attention wandering, no 


_Behaves whilst ‘under — 


-words, - 


re fe ee ee ee ee, 


~~ SS ee ee 
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made to fix attention on anything. Cannot called and took her away. She was sent to a James Kerr, 
count. Tried in Infant School but found un- ~ sweet shop, but left it, and began to run the Lsq., M.D. 
manageable. (M.) streets. Mother now called on Head Teacher os yes ORE 
Zz nne LdgVUe, 


23—A. G. 11. Attractive looking child with bright 
intelligent but pensive face. Admitted to 
Special with note “ Unreserved peculiar child. 
? Mentally deficient or insane ; give her a trial.*? 
Six months later—talks incessantly and is 
very quarrelsome; individual teaching fails 
to fix her attention for two minutes. Mother 
is weak minded ; reports that even taking away 
child’s boots does not prevent her slipping 
out at night and wandering in the dark. She 

ak has been twice criminally assaulted, and is now 

~~ gonstantly making overtures to men. She sets 
herself to teach the others evil, and as she grows 
older is capable of doing much real harm unless 
restricted. I have excluded her from. the 
school. (K.) 

24—€. T. (Girl.) 14. Excluded from Special School 
—saturated another mentally defective child 
with paraffin oil in a w.c. and then set her on 
fire, causing grievous bodily harm and dis- 
figuring her for life. No action was taken 
legally. She threatened to cut another child’s 
head off. (D.S.) i 

25—R. A. 12. This girl was excluded from Special 

School on account of her indecent behaviour in the 
street, and in the presence of boys. She is not 
charged with any other offence so far as known 
to me. Certified as fit for Walsham House. 
(D.S.) 

‘96—A.Y. 9 (Girl.) Excluded two years ago from 
Special School. Parents went before Guardians in 
the hope that the child would be sent to an 
Asylum, but the cost for maintenance would 
have been 4s. or 5s. per week, which the parents 
would have been quite unableto pay. The child 

: is still at home. (D.S.)- 

o1_NJ. 12. Special School.—Cannot tell where 
she lives. Makes strange noises and antics. 
Tears things; cannot knit. Knows letter O 
only. Hands held out in extraordinary pose. 

; Excluded as imbecile. (M.) 

“28—L. R. 12.—Excluded [1.8.1902] from Home for 
Mentally Defective at Clapton, where she had 

- been for 18 months, on account of her bad habits. 
The girlis said to be animmoralimbecile. (D.S.) 

29—T. ©. (Boy.) Not cared for, constantly about 
in streets, certain to come to some harm, Med- 
‘ical Officer reporting when excluded from 
Special: “Was admitted on probation, but 
habits offensive and unimprovable.”* (D.S.) 

30—W. H. 12 (Boy.) Excluded from school— 
peculiar manner, dirty habits. Not committed 
any punishable offence, home influence careless 
rather than evil. Child roams and hangs about 
streets. Medical Officer reporting: ‘“* Parents 
should be advised to get him into an institution, 
16.4.1902.”” (D.S.) 

31—J. W. 8. (Boy.) Excluded by Medical Officer 

’ from Special School. Visitor reported matter to 
the Relieving Officer for the district, who stated 
that he could take no steps unless the parents 
became chargeable to the Union. The father 
objects to the child being taken away. (D.S.) 

32—A. B. 9. (Boy.) Excluded by Medical Officer 
from Special School. Attended St. George’s 
National School, but recently excluded there. 

~ Mother wants boy to be sent to an asylum. 
The father will not take the necessary steps. 
(D.S.) 

33—A. M. 15. Excluded from Special Centre on 
account of his continued immoral behaviour. 
(D.8.) 

34—Boy. Excluded from Special School asa “ moral 
imbecile,’ got work at Pickford’s, and is said 
now to be a reformed character and to prvach 
to the other boys. (M.) 

25—B. P. Pretty, fair-haired, mentally deficient 
child, left school to be admitted to a “ Home 
for feeble-minded girls’’ at Shepherd’s Bush; 
8s. a week being paid for her by a philanthropic; 


lady (parents never contributed.) Whennearing - 


wage-earning age, mother and drunken father 


to see if they could send girl back to the Home, 
as she was unmanageable and constantly running 
after men. (M.) 

36—D. R. (Boy.) 11. Been in school some years 
wasting teacher’s time. The lad is “not an 
imbecile, but a grinning idiot.” 

37—W. L. (Girl.) A big, coarse, slatternly girl, 
intellectually deficient. Is a dangerous moral 
imbecile. Has deteriorated in conduct lately ; 
has made two murderous attacks recently upon 
other members of the class. 

38—H. H. (Boy.) Has no roof to his mouth, and 
possesses no mental capacity whatever. Also 
suffering from tuberculosis. He is occasionally 
very vicious, and attendance at Special School 
would be of no use to him ; the only chance of 
doing him good being his confinement in an 
institution. 

39—W. S. (Boy.) 14. Guilty of immoral prac- 
tices, exposing himself to girls in the class- 
room and following girls into the w.c. Ex- 
cluded from further attendance at school. 

40—M.D. (Boy.) 9. He was passed into Special 
School in January, 1901, being placed in the 
lowest grade of mental development. In Sep- 
tember, 1902, certified to be imbecile, and 
excluded from the school, with the view of 
getting him into Darenth. 

The Relieving Officer, although he had only seen 
the child twice, stated that there did not seem 
to be much the matter with him. 

The Guardians asked three questions of the boy, 
two of which he answered correctly, and they 
seemed to form an opinion on such slight evi- 
dence. They told the mother that he would 
have to go 'to a Lunatic Asylum with children 
very much worse than himself, and that she 
had very much better have him at home. 

The School Board have excluded the child. The 
mother will certainly not be able to look after 
him, and the Guardians are trying not to send 
him to Darenth. ea 


Refused Admission to Special Classes. 


Notes of typical cases recently refused admission to 
Special Classes, being certified by the Medical Officers 
as ‘‘ imbecile.” 


41—D. N. 8. Very nervous boy, cries and smiles 
alternately, head 20 in. in circumference, 
generally flexed condition; unable to hold 
himself upright. Eyes prominent, head very 
small in front. Quite uneducable. 

42--L. A.12. Hebrew. Refused at Special School ; 
has been six years in Elementary School, and 
learned nothing ; undersized child, little muscular 
control ; does not know colours; cannot count 
beads ; can repeat in class with other children 
in parrot fashion, and can sing. Imbecile. 

43—C. 8. 8. Given to thieving and molesting other 
children. Certified by Medical Officer as “ im- 
becile.’* it 

44--J. S. Boy of seven. Imbecile. Looks bright, 
cannot tell name, is dirty in habits. Mother 
has hare lip and baby sister she is nursing has 
badly webbed right hand and only four toes 
on left foot. 

45—KE. T. 12. Anemic girl with absolutely blank 
facies. Not the slightest response to be got 
from her. She never speaks, cries if spoken to, 
and is mischievous and destructive. Mother 
respectable, and anxious about her. 

46—D. C. 7. Well grown, active girl, who repeats all 
she hears without appreciating its import, 
echolalic. Makes strange noises, talks nonsense, 
is constantly grimmacing ; cannot imitate even 
gross muscular actions. Mother respectable 
and anxious ; child fatuous imbecile. 

47—H. A. (Boy.) 153. Has never been to school; 
cannot be got to speak; laughs and grunts. 
Fat, and about 3 ft. tall ; typical cretin. Mother 
a superior woman, rest of family normal, 
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48—M. T. 8. Has not committed any punishable 
offence, nor is home evil. No objectionable 
habits, does not receive adequate attention 
(motherless), father away all day. Medical 
Officer’s report 30.9.1902: “‘ Fit only for an 
institution.’* 

49—W.M. Medical Officer refused admission to 
Special. “Fit only for an asylum.” The case 
of this boy was considered by the Guardians 
and actually admitted to the workhouse, but 
was rejected by the doctor (as I understand) 
as not being bad enough for Darenth. 

50—H.B. 13. Brother of next case. Wears amiable 
idiotic smile. Cannot stand, but shuffles along 
wonderfully on his buttocks. Cannot speak, 
sees, hears, and seems happy. Can feed himself, 
but is dirty in habits. He,is uneducable, and a 
low type idiot. 

50.—F.B. 7. Sisterofabove. Helpless, inarticulate, 
paralytic, idiot girl. Cannot stand or even sit 
without support, cannot feed herself, persis- 
tently dirty habits. Can see and hear; head 
18 in. circumference. Devoid of even self- 
preservative instincts. 

52—H.Z. 7. Hebrew. ‘‘The boy has no sense.” 
Father ill with phthisis. Does not speak, smiles, 
walks badly, shuffling along. (5.12.1902.) 
* Tmbecile.”’ 

53—W.G. 7. Boy with protruding eyes. 
nal squint of right. Idiotic faces. Always 
chattering unintelligible nonsense. Has had 
fits. Clean. (5.12.1902.) ‘‘ Genetous idiot.” 

54—B.T. 7. Hebrew. Happy, smiling, pretty-faced 
little girl, but very dirty habits. Living with 
grandmother. “I should be glad to get her 
away. (5.12.1902.) Genetous idiot.” 


James Kerr, 
Esq., M.D. 


_ 23 June 1905. 


Exter- 


Imbeciles with Complicated Defect. 


Cases of imbeciles with complicated defect. A very 
broad interpretation is placed on blindness or deafness 
in relation to mental defect, and many children who 
present these defects either alone or combined, and also 
present mental defect are at present under care in 
educational homes. 


55—A.W. 6. (Girl.) 
Myddelton”’ deaf. 
* t and disturbs school. 


Three months at “ Hugh 
Quite deaf. Annoys others 
Noisy and spiteful. Clean. 
| Silly drivelling facies. December, 1902. ‘‘Ex- 
clude as genetous idiot.” 
56—F.B. 13. (Girl.) Victim of congenital syphilis 
; (mother scarred). Child has had part of nose 
F ' eaten away and numerous bone ulcers and scars 


* elsewhere. Nearly blind from specific keratitis 
and deaf. Five of nine children died with 
snuffies. Ear discharge. Frowning forehead. 


Incontinence of urine. Only suitable for in- 
stitution. December, 1902. They “have offered 
twice to pay guardians to take her.” 

57—E.G,. 9. Excluded at Special by medical officer, 
who reported her as unfit to associate with others. 

» The child is “deaf and dumb, and is morally 

Pant. (DS) 
58—S.T. 7. (Girl.) Very clean but cannot make 
. wants known. Hearing defective. Sister in 
Special School—mother did not speak till thir- 
teen. Excluded (3rd December, 1902) as im- 
becile (will review in twelve months). 

59—C.C. (Boy.) 10. Congenital deaf mute. Right 
hand somewhat atrophied and paretic, drags feet, 
walked at 3. No bad habits, cleanly and happy 
but imbecile. (December, 1902. Try for three 
months at Deaf School, nowhere else for him 
to go.) (M.) 

30---G.M. 7. (Girl.) Ophthineon (?) Blind and 
mentally very defective. Hears, but does not 
talk spontaneously. Echolalic speech, ¢.e., only 
repeats what she hears said in parrot fashion. 
Disturbs the class much. Should not be allowed 
to attend, although she lives with the mistress 
who takes much interest in her. 

61—G.I. (Girl.) 14. Congenital cataracts on both 
eyes. Nystagmus. Very mentally defective, 
facial asymmetry, arched palate, curved little 
fingers, feels her way, cannot hold things weil. 
Only fit for a custodial Home. : 
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62—J.L.8. (Girl) 11. This girl is blind from 
ophthalmia neonatorum, she is also feeble- 
minded to the verge of imbecility. Now com- 
plaints are made that she is seriously affecting 
the behaviour of other children. She makes no 
progress and learns nothing at school, and the 
place she occupies might be utilised more bene- 
ficially for others who are waiting. As there 
is no place elsewhere under the School Board, I 
suggest that she be discharged as ineducable. 

63—C.W. (Boy.) 15. Morally depraved. Very 
disobedient and unmanageable; corrupts the 
younger members of the class. Cannot be 
corrected by teachers on account of age, size, 
and temper. 


MISCELLANEOUS CaSES. 
Miscellaneous cases from Special School reports. 
action can be taken ? 

64—L.B.—Divisional Superintendent. ‘I find from 
the report of the Head Teacher that this boy 
is a perfect terror. He steals off the vans in the 
streets and takes sweets or toys from the other 
children. He uses very bad language to the 
teacher, and last week she was obliged to send 
for the boy’s mother. Under the circumstances 
the boy cannot possibly be sent to a truant 
school or an industrial school. Will you kindly 
advise me what action can be taken?” (D.S.) 
65—F.S. 16, A miserable, defective girl. Very dirty 
in all respects, not in the least able to take care 
of herself. Mother drinks hard and seems even 
more deficient than the child, who now either 
is wheeling a perambulator or rambling about 

the streets. (Teacher.) 
66—F.H. 16. Pleasant looking boy; attended six 


What 


years, and would have continued, but was then ~ 


excluded as aged 16. Very weak intellect, right 
hand palsied, reads well, counts badly. Mother 
did not know what to do with him as he could 
not in any way contribute to his own livelihood. 
(M.) 

67—W. G. 16. Very tall, very shy boy. Has been 
to Special School seven years. Speaks an 
unintelligible language of his own. Has no 
power of attention, shows much twitching, and 
is still mentally a baby, though he has a thick 
growth of hair on his upper lip. (M.) 

68—A. B. 153. A tall, well-made girl, who would 
be handsome if she were clean. Her mother 
almost always in prison or in drink. Girl is 
really morally bad, steals, and has no idea of 
truth. Constant complaints of her being out 
late at night withlads. Cannot read the address 
on a letter, but reads a primer well. Does 
not know the name of the country she lives in. 

69—C.D. 15. A nice-looking, pleasant-spoken girl 
with a giggling silly manner. Defective vision, 


was formerly at blind school, where she was con- 


sidered immoral and unmanageable. Has been 
two years in Special School, and always tractable. 
Mother says she cannot trust her alone, and that 
she has a decided tendency to immorality. 

70—J.E. 16. (22.10.1902). Attending Board School 
in September, 1897. Private doctor certified 
“ J. E. is weak of intellect and deficient in the 
power of self-control. He is a proper subject 
for an asylum,”’ in November, 1897. 

January, 1898. Parents advised by Attendance 
Committee to apply to guardians with a view to 
getting him to Darenth, but their doctor certified 


‘in re J. E., I have carefully examined this case 


for the third time, and am still of opinion that 
it is not a fit case for an imbecile asylum.” 

April, 1898, attending Special Class. Parent sum- 

- moned eight times, and at eighth (13.6.1899) 
boy sent to truant school. Discharged Decem- 
ber, 1900. (D.S.) 

71—L.E. 10. Teacher reports (14.11.1901) :—* L.E. 
is sent to school in a thoroughly dirty and 
neglected condition. She formerly lived with 
an aunt, who kept her beautifully, but finally 
had to send her back ‘to her parents, owing to 
bad habits which she could not cure.” She 
also stated that the child’s father and mother 

“were morally unfit to have charge of the little 
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girl. 
(D.S.) 

72—G. L. 14. Mrs. Burgwin reports (14.10.1901) :— 
“G. L. left Special School 18.12.1900. She 
is unable to be trusted in the street alone, and has 
now become so mentally weak that she could be 
placed in an institution as an imbecile.” 


Is this case suitable for boarding-out ? 


Divisional Superintendent submitted the case to 
Guardians. Clerk replied this is a case in which 
the Guardians do not feel that they can intervene. 
Our medical officer reports that G.L. “is clean 
in her habits, both as regards eating and cloth- 
ing; she speaks rationally, but occasionally dur- 
ing conversation makes silly smile.” He adds, 
“the mother wants to keep her at home, and 
says that with a little more of her care the girl 
would be all right.” If the Guardians are to 
accept this statement, it would be a cruel thing 
to send the girl to an imbecile asylum to associate 
with insane children. (19.12.1901.) (D.S.) 

73—W.C.8. Boy with hip disease. Brother (23) died 
phthisis. Sister (23) advanced phthisis. Sister 
** at home grinning at me all day long.” Father 
at home “does nothing, always was simple.” 


r Mother herself feeble-minded. Cannot get girl - 


‘ away as guardians will not deal with her as a 
married woman. Boy excluded from physically 
defective class as he is feeble-minded and has 
early phthisis. (5.12.1902.) (M.) 


7769. (Mr. Dickenson.) Perhaps you would explain 
that question I was asking Miss Lawrence about the 
figures, namely what the figure 5808 is, which is repre- 
sented as being the total number of defective children 
scheduled at Lady Day, 1904 ?—I take it that is the school 
attendance schedule and that is the number given by 
the School Attendance Department as known to them to 
the best of their ability; it does not mean that those 
children have necessarity been medically examined and 
certified ; they are simply known, from hearsay, to the 
attendance officers. 


7770. Is it the attendance officers or the teachers 
in the school ?—The attendance officers. 


7771. The attendance officers deal with children 


before they come into the school ?—These would be . 


children of five or six which have not been to school— 
some of them. 


7772. The attendance officers do not go into the ques- 
tion of whether they are feeble-minded or not ?—Sup- 
pose a parent says they are so feeble-minded they cannot 
come to school, they will record it. This is a hetero- 
geneous mass of children supposed to be feeble-minded, 
and when they get to the age of seven, they are examined 
by us. Some of these will be under seven. Some will 
be too far away to be examined for schools. If a child 
is too remote from a school, we do not examine it. 


7773. You examine every child ?—No, not necessarily. 
We only examine children submitted to us for admission— 
the mentally defective children. 


7774. Submitted to you by whom ?—By teachers 
and by others. 


7715. By teachers of ordinary schools ?—Yes, and 
sometimes by divisional superintendents; children who 
have never been in school. 


7776. They have to be brought to your notice by 
whatever organisation there is ?—By laymen you might 
call them—teachers, school attendance officers, parents 
and soon. I expect this number means that the school 
attendance officers return them. 


7777. Of that 5808, in all probability you would dis- 
card a certain proportion ?-~Yes. 


7778. You cannot take that as being the total number 
of defective children ?—No, these are the children that, 
on the certificates, appear to be defective, and they are 
accepted pro tem. by the Attendance Department as 
defective. 

7779. When children are brought to you for certifica- 
tion, is it your experience that a considerable proportion, 
or not, are of such a kind that you refuse to send them to 
special schools ?—I have given these numbers. 


7780. That is where you give us the numbers examined, 
4561 ?—Yes. 
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7781. Out cf a total of 5808, 4561 come before you ?— 
No, not necessarily. Many of these will never come 
into the hands of the school department, they will pass 
straight from the teachers, so they will never come under 
the record of the 5808. 

7782. Are you quite correct. What does the 5808 
include ?—It includes all sorts of children, but there may 
be children who are not included in it. A child in an 
elementary school whom a teacher records straight to 
our department as being defective and wants us to exa- 
mine, would not be necessarily in that list as boing de- 
fective. Several hundreds might not be defective and 
yet be examinéd by us. It is very complicated. The 
one figure, 5808, represents the School Attendance Depart- 
ment’s idea ; the number of children they have scheduled 
as defective. 

7783. They do not include the children who are in the 
ordinary normal schools and who yet are in process of 
coming into the special schools ?—They do not neces- 
sarily include them. Of the 4,561 which we examined 
we returned 1,047 to the ordinary schools. Probably 
they never were put in the list scheduled as defective. 
The teachers simply thought they were defective and 
submitted them for an examination and we refused 
them. They will remain in the elementary school, and 
will never be included in the 5,808. 

7784. We are thrown back again upon really what 
process of thought some person has gone through in order 
to arrive at the 5,808 ?—I should say that is the estimate 
of laymen; it does not represent anything absolute at 
all. - 

7785. I suppose that might undoubtedly include alt 
the children in the special schools first of all ?—I should 
say so. 
children who are too far away from the special schools to 
attend there and who may in consequence be attending 
elementary schools, and it will include children who 
are not attending any school. 


7786. But you think it will not include children who . 
at the present moment are attending an ordinary school, . 


but who are so feeble-minded that they are brought 


before you ?—It would not necessarily include them. . 


It would not include them all, at any rate. 

7787. Would it exclude them ?—Probably of that 
1,047 that were examined and passed as fit for an ele- 
mentary school very few will be included in the 5,808, 
because they will have been submitted to us by the 
teachers as defective ; we shall have seen them and said 
they are not defective, and they will never come into 
the School Attendance Department at all. 

7788. I understand the 5808 would be a figure whi h 
was arrived at upon the assumption that all the children 
in the ordinary schools are not feeble-minded ?—Yes, 
that will be so. 


7789. Therefore this number who come before you. 


from the ordinary schools will have to be added on to 
this figure, probably. It would be a larger figure than 
5,808 ?—Yes, it would be. 


7790. This 4,561, the numbers examined, were al! 


children in the schools, were they ?—Not necessarily all. 


Some of them would be submitted to us from other quarters’ 


than the schools, some would be children who had never 
been to school, some would be those whose parents 
suspected them to be defective, others children which 
the school attendance officers had not found at school. 


7791. The majority would be those at school and 
brought to your notice by the teachers ?—Yes. We 
could give you these numbers if necessary. 


7792. Would those all be children in the provided 
schools, or would they include children in the non-pro- 
vided schools ?—They ought to include children from 
all the elementary schools, but the greater part would be 
from provided schools. Hitherto we have had very 
few from the non-provided schools, but during the past 
twelve months, the numbers from the non-provided 
schools have been going up by leaps and bounds, 


7793. There will be considerable addition to the figures 
in a year or two ?—We have a great excess at the present 
moment. A year ago we were having six examinations a 
week. In January and February this year, when this 
was written, we were having eight, and since Easter we 
have had ten a week. There are twenty children sub- 
mitted at each examination. 
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It would include children in the special schools, . 
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7794. Are these children of all ages, or mostly young ? 
—From the non-provided schools they are all ages. 


7795. Children they have had in the schools up to the 
present moment and not done anything for ?—Yes. 


7796. In the provided schools, I suppose, they are 
mostly young children ?—Yes, and a good many go back 
to the elementary school after a short stay in the defective 
classes. 

7797. Are you able to help us with any further esti- 
mate as to what number of children would have to be 
provided for on the assumption that those who are unable 
to defend themselves were taken to residential insti- 
tutions after school life ?—I say, ‘“‘ Rejected at once as 
imbecile, 143. Rejected after probation as imbecile, 
44.” That totals up to 187 imbeciles. Below that, 
“Left aged fourteen, permitted to go to work, 140; 
left between fourteen and fifteen, 91 boys, 90 girls; age 
fifteen and over 60 boys 53 girls.” These total up to 494. 
Those are not necessarily all custodial cases. Our esti- 
mate varies from one-third to two-thirds, that ought to be 
custodial cases. It depends upon what you judge of the 
custodial cases. That question is dealt with elsewhere. 


7798. You put your estimate at something between 
one-third and two-thirds—say one-half ?—Yes, it depends 
entirely on how strictly you are going to draw the line. 
At least one-third of the children require custody and 
two-thirds would be the better for it. 


7799. That is at least a third of the 434. That is not 
an annual figure, I suppose ?—These are the children 
leaving last year. The whole thing is developed on the 
next page. 


7800. Where do -you make out your estimate 
of the number of children who every year will be leaving 
and who ought to be provided for in some way by the 
homes? Is that the figure in your Table on page 435 —283 
altogether? We have there 148 boys requiring custody, 
ani 135 girls, that is 283 ?—These are not annual figures. 
These are cases examined for the purpose of a particular 
report. 


7801. Where do you get the annual figures ?—I do not 
think I have got them there. 


7802. Can you give us any estimate of the annual 
figures ?—No, I cannot give you that at the moment. 


7803. On page 435, col. 1, you say, “Of children 
over twelve, 455 were examined, and in 126 cases it was 
decided that they were only fit for custodial treatment 
in the future.” That is about 25 per cent 7?—Yes; that 
is children over twelve. 


7804. You say according to your figure it is something 
over one-third of 434 ?—It is not as much as a third of 
434, because these are some of the best children who 
leave at fourteen. The 455 examined, over twelve, were 
the children who remained in the class between twelve 
and sixteen, so that contained a considerable number of 
cases of the worse ones. 


7805. That would still further reduce the number ?— 
Yes, judged by the over twelve. 


7806. Would it be reasonable to take it from these 
figures that would be 150 a year ?—Yes, I think so; I 
think 150 a year would be well within the limits ; that is 
including imbeciles. 


7807. Not including imbeciles, because I understand 
imbeciles were 187 ?—Yes, 187 were rejected last year. 
Then it will be 150 others would probably require custody. 


7808. What do you say with regard to that point I 
asked Miss Lawrence about, as to whether these children 
could be kept on with advantage in the day special schools? 
—After what age ? 


7809. From the age of fourteen to twenty-one ?—I do. 


not think that the education in the day schools would be 
worth the cost, because most of these people by the age of 
fourteen have reached what you might call their mental 


~~ and they will not materially learn anything after 
that. 


_ __ 7810. You think they must go to custodial homes 2— 
If you are going to keep them in custody they should go 
into custodial homes ; if they are fit to mix with general 
society most of them at the age of fourteen should go to 


some kind of work. That is pretty well the rule we are 
following now. 


ee 
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7811. Then you would say these people are not fit to 
mix with general society ?—A large proportion of them 
are not fit; I do not like to give you a definite figure. 


7812. With regard to these 150 a year which you say 
are those who in your opinion will probably leave the 
schools and ought to be provided for in this way, they 
ought to be provided for in custodial homes as far as your 
experience goes ?—Yes. 


7813. With regard to this question raised on page 433 
and elsewhere with regard to the definition of the Elemen- 
tary Education (Defective Children) Act, 1889—children 
who are not imbeciles—— ?—There is a little addition to 
make there, that is, children of the higher types that 
become criminals afterwards, and the moral imbeciles that 
we treat at Rastell Avenue; the law does not provide 
for their being treated as mentally defective. The defini- 
tion of ‘‘ mentally defective ” child is ‘‘a child incapable of 
receiving benefit from instruction in an ordinary public 
elementary school.” Most of the higher type of children 
are quite capable of receiving instruction and some of them 
get to the fifth or sixth standard. 


7814. All that happens is this: that the Act of 1899 
which empowered these special schools says, that the 
children who go to the special schools are to be children 
who are not imbecile ?—The definition of “‘ imbecile ”’ is 
‘“‘a child not capable of receiving . instruction in a 
public elementary school.” 


7815. What prevents the imbecile being taught in an 
ordinary school ?—-He is not fit to receive instruction ; 
he is not capable of receiving benefit from it. 


7816. That 1s the definition of the Act of 1899 ?—Yes, 
it includes all such children, it subdivides imbeciles by 
saying they are also not capable of receiving benefit or 
instruction in an ordinary public elementary school. 


7817. Is ordinary education only allowed to be given 
to those who are capable of receiving it ?—No, the Ele- 
mentary Education Act is a permissive Act, and the 
education authority is empowered to treat certain children 
in special schools and so on, and they are defined in this 
way. . 

7818. This particular provision for special treatment 
of children is restricted to the class that are not imbecile 


_and yet not capable of receiving education ?—Yes, conse- 


quently these moral imbeciles who can receive benefit do 
not really come under it. 


7819. They are not imbeciles, but they are incapable 


-of receiving ordinary education 7—Yes. 


7820. How does this difficulty arise with regard to 
imbeciles who cannot be taken into the special schools ?— 
We exclude them, and then there is no authority at all 
for looking after them in any way, unless they are paupers. 


7821. You exclude them from where ?--From the 
ordinary schools; they are unfit for them; we cannot 
receive them into the special class, and there they are; 
they are left. 


7822. Are you bound to exclude them from the ordinary 
school ?—Yes, they are not fit for it. 


7823. Would you give us the number of those children 
that we are speaking of, iess those not suitable at all for 
the special school or the ordinary school ?—Those are — 
children given on page , rejected at once as imbecile 143, 
rejected after probation as imbecile 44, total 187. 


7824, That is an annual number ?—That was last year’s 
number ; it will be much larger this year, I should say. 
I do not know that this particular number of imbeciles 
will be larger, but we are having much larger numbers to 
deal with. 


7825. What was done with this 187; they were not all 
allowed to roam about the streets ?--I do not know. 


“1826. Some of them get under the Poor Law and gu to 
Darenth ?—Yes, they can only do that by becoming 
paupers ; even then they cannot do it always. 


7827. Have you found the medical officer of the guardians 
refuse to certify ?—I think there were about ten of 
ours last year which were afterwards taken to Darenth. 


7828. Only ten ?—There would be others we did not 
hear of. We only followed up about ten. I have dealt. 
with that difficulty somewhere. That whole point of 
imbecile children is treated in my statement under the 
heading ‘‘ Imbecile Children.” | a 
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7829. The figure you give in the first paragraph of 
that is 280 ?—That is not an annual return, that is the 
total that are known. The work has only been done 
very thoroughly in the last 25 years, so it is diilicult to 
give an annual rate. There I give 130 children annually, 
but this particular memorandum was written over 18 
months ago. 

7830. At that time 130 children were beiag turned 
out of the County Council schools as being not suitable 
for any institution that was ready for them ?—Yes. 
Then there is this other number that was scheduled by 
the school attendance department as being imbeciles 
whom we never saw, probably. 

7831. I see in the Appendix you have given us 
particulars of two special investigations that have taken 
place with regard to 357 children by Dr. Thomas, and 
certain other children by Dr. Berry. I do not see what is 
the total number of children inspected by Dr. Berry ?— 
The numbers are given below for Dr. Berry; they are 
classified as all being over twelve years old and so 
on; it simply wants this column added up. 


7832. The number returned by Dr. Berry as suitable 
for custodial treatment is very much smaller than the 
similar number given by Dr. Thomas ?—Yes, one doctor 
judges differently from another, that is why they are 
given separately; it is apparently due to individual 
differences in temperament in forming the judgment. 


7833. In your suggested remedies here, you recommend 
that some body should agree upon a standard of im- 
becility ?—Yes, that is a very difficult thing to do. 

7834. I was going to ask you how you contemplated 
that being done ?—What I mean is this: the child that 
we exclude from school and say we consider imbecile we 
find afterwards the medical officer of the guardians says 
is quite normal, We want some means of estimating or 
defining. 

7835. How would you think that could be done best ? 
—Of course we have no absolute criteria to go on; we 
go by the child’s age; what its knowledge is; what it 
can do; whether it answers to, and can understand, 
what you say; whether it can count its fingers. 


7836. I suppose you want a continuous inspection ?— 
That is really what is wanted. 


7837. It comes to this; these ought to be dealt with 
entirely by the medical staff of the education authority ? 
—Yes. 

7838. That would be an advantage in your opinion ? 
—Yes. 

7839. (Dr. Donkin.) I suppose one may infer from 
what you say in your statement (page 435) that at 
any given time there would be a very considerable 
number in the special classes who would, on careful 
medical inspection, turn out to be very slightly teachable ? 
—Therearesome. Thereare alwayschildrenon probation. 
We always give them the benefit of the doubt because 
we think itis the last chance, and asa rule it willbe at least 
six months before that judgment is revised, unless the 
teacher finds that child is absolutely intractable. 


7840. In these special classes which are supposed to 
deal with the feeble-minded as apart from idiots and im- 
beziles, there are much more likely to be some imbeciles 
than only backward children ?—Yes, there are generally 
one or two in each class that are very doubtful indeed as to 
their mental status. 


7841. Do you find, as a matter of fact, any number of 
children who afterwards turn out merely backward, and 
with probably good brains and intelligence ?—There are 
a considerable number of children that after a time go into 
the elementary schools. A child that is merely dull, if 
it goes into one of these special classes is indangerof never 
attaining more than a certain standard; it does not 
get enough stimulus. Miss Lawrence gives the actual 
figures. Whilst I was here this morning I put it into a 
curve ; its shows you the maximum number in attendance 
between the ages of nine and ten, and from that it has 
steadily fallen—the number in the classes—most of these 
are children that come back into the ordinary school, 
having been in the special classes for a year, or two years. 
The real solution of that question is not to have these 
children in special classes; they ought to be in inter- 
mediate classes where they would get on much better 
and those that are naturally of a dull disposition probably 
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would attain a higher level than they will in the special 
classes. . 


7842. They had better be sent to intermediate schools 
at once ?—Yes. 


7843. Careful inspection would prevent their being 
drafted into the special schools ?—Yes ; we went a very 
much more careful selection of children than is possible 
at present; we want an hour spent on them perhaps one 
week, and an hour the week afterwards, in tbe case of 
special children. Nine-tenths you can settle at once, 
but probably one-tenth would require careful medical 
inspection and supervision with a view to classification. 


7844. There would be, in your opinion, now, a great 
many children who, with careful examination, would show 
that they were qualified for better teaching, for nearly 
normal teaching, who are now classed as defective ?— 
Now, our special schools are so crowded that I do not 
think there are many of the type you would expect to put 
in an elementary school. We only put in the worst 
children, because we want the room. Previous to that, 
when the selection was not done as thoroughly as it is 
done now, I have no doubt that there was a considerable 
number classed as imbecile who might do well; I know 
from subsequent history that is so. 


7845. That might account for the very favourable 
results published, from time to time ?—Yes; I would 
not attach very much importance to these results as 
types. 

7846. You say on page 435 (col. 1), you think 
that by the age of twelve @ serious practical diagnosis 
could be made as to the mental capacity of the child, 
as to whether or not it would be likely to be able 
to earn its own living without control ?—Yes, I should 
think there are very few children that you cannot do that 
with, by the age of eleven. You cannot do it at younger 
ages. If you attempt to do it at eight or nine, you will 
make mistakes; but at eleven, if the child has been 
in school for two or three years, and if you have seen the 
child repeatedly, you ought to be able to make a clear 
diagnosis of the child’s capacity. 

7847. You would think that anything like a tentative 
further education of an elaborate nature would be a waste 
after that time, supposing the child had shown but slight 
improvement ?—Yes. 


7848. You would tell at once whether it is worth 
while spending more money ?—After the first enquiry 
on the subject it was put at sixteen ; most people thought 
sixteen was the best age. I think experience has shown 
that a great deal of the education between fourteen and 
sixteen is practically waste—the child cannot. learn. 


7349. You can tell what a child is worth-at eleven or 
twelve 7—Yes; its mental capacity is attained for 
scholastic affairs by fourteen, quite. If they cannot read 
then, they will never read. 


7850. In the event of there being any further power 
of detention of those whom there is every reason to 
believe to be hopelessly feeble-minded, the decision 
as to whether or not custodial treatment would be neces- 
sary, could be made at an earlier age than it is generally 
made ?—I think so, in most cases. There are a few 
cases where you cannot be absolutely right. 


7851. But in most cases it could be arrived at, at about 
the age of eleven ?—Eleven to twelve. 


7852. I think one may infer from what you say generally 
in your Report, that out of the class of children who are 
dealt with in the schools and are practically co-terminous 
with the class of feeble-minded, as apart from imbeciles, 
one-third would require custodial treatment afterwards, 
and another third would require after-care ?—Yes. 


7853. It might come to custodial treatment ?—Yes. 


7854. One-third only, one could say, would be more or 
less free ?—I think that is well within the limits. 


7855. So that it would be a very large number out of 
the feeble-minded, as apart from what is known as im- 
becility, who would require, through their lives, a good 
deal of care 2—Yes, some other help than they could give 
themselves. 

7856. I should like to ask a few questions on what you 
say about heredity. You hold a strong view, as you say 
that mental defect is strongly hereditary ?—Yes. 
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7857. You mean practically that feeble-mindedness 
runs in families ?—Yes. 

7858. And that there would be a very considerable 
probability of many feeble-minded children being born 
of feeble-minded parents ?—Yes, I think so. 


7859. Do you know of the evidence that Dr. Hichholz 
gave before this Commission ?—I do not know it; I have 
been glancing over some of it. 


7860. He also gave similar evidence before the Physical 
Deterioration Committee ?—Yes, I know Dr. Eichholz’s 
opinion. 

7861. It is rather unnecesary to ask whether you agree 
with him or not ?—On the question of heredity, what I 
have said here is rather opposed to Dr. Eichholz. 

7862. Would you say that a very considerable number 
do occur quite apart from any incidental surroundings ? 
—There are spontaneous variations, as you might call it, 
cases cropping up in the best families, but on the whole 
mental defect is hereditary, I think, and runs in families. 


7863. I do not know whether you have any statistical] 
evidence which you could give ?—The statistical evidence 
is very incomplete, it is exceedingly difficult to get. I 
had a case recently where there were four children who 
were all cousins and all members of a different family. I 
thought it would be an interesting family history to in- 
vestigate and I sent one of my assistants to do so, but 
there was no success at all; the inquiries were resented 
very vigorously. That is an example of the difficulty of 
getting that information. 


7864. It is more from the experience you have had that 
you would say you feel convinced there is a much larger 
number of feeble-minded people born to the feeble-minded 
than born to the average population ?—Yes. 


7865. To prove it, one would require comparative- 
statistics 7—Yes; there is no doubt, when one goes to the 
examinations and sees the people who come up, and the 
children they bring. 


7866. With that conviction you are a very strong ad- 
vocate for permanent custodial charge of these children 
as soon as they are definitely, after skilled investigation, 
proved to be feeble-minded ?—Yes. 


7867. Those that might not be permanently kept in 
restraint you advise should be prevented from producing 
children ?—Should be sterilised at an early age; I mean 
before it means anything to them. 


7868. Before the organs come to functional activity ? 


—Yes. 


7869. You have reason to believe that, if done at the 
age of thirteen, or about that, the operation would be 
harmless ?—Yes, I think so. 


7870. Would that apply, in your opinion, to both sexes ? 
—Yes, I should say so. 


7871. There is not much difference between the two 
sexes 7—Not very much; the risk is very small of any 
ultimate harm. 


7872. You have given some attention to what has been 
done ?—Yes, I know what has been done. 


7873. Could you tell the Commission anything with 
regard to what was done in America ?—I do not know 
what recent work has been done. You will find it all in 
Dr. Barr’s book. 


7874. You are not aware as to whether anything further 
has been done with regard to legal enactments about it ? 
—Legislation has been attempted, but in each case the 
Governor of the State vetoed it, for some reason or other 


eat You are not aware of anything subsequently ? 
—No. 


7876. You would be in general accord with the opinions 
expressed as to this ?—Quite so. Iam in complete agree- 
ment with those opinions. 


7877. Of course that would only have the one effect 
towards which it is directed ?—Yes, quite so. 

7878. Some have suggested it is the sovereign cure for 
most of the ills that have been represented as accruing 
eee the feeble-minded ; you would/not agree to that ‘ 
—No. 

7879. In a large number of cases they might be dan- 
gerous ?—As a remedial treatment it is not to be thought 
of ; it is simply a preventative for the sake of society. 
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7880. A preventative of part of the evils which would 
result from this particular grade of feeble-minded person 
being allowed to go about ?—Yes, I see so many feeble- 
minded women come up with their feeble-minded children 
that I think it would be very much better if they never 
had children. 


7881. In fact you would say, in other words, that it 
would not in any other way (although it might slightly 
diminish) do away with the absolute necessity for wide- 
spread custodial treatment ?—No ; custodial treatment 
is the rational thing at present ; the other is rational but 
there are difficulties in the way. 


7882. What I want to bring out isthat from the medical 
and surgical point of view the thing is practical ?—Quite 
SO. . 
7883. And practically harmless ?—Yes. 


7884.,(Mr. Byrne.) I want to elicit more clearly the 
source of the very interesting figures which you have given 
in the early part of your memorandum, where you describe 
the mode in which these children are examined for the 
special schools. How are the children first found? You 
speak as if they were found in the elementary schcols, but 
on the other hand there must be some who are not in 
there, because their parents will not allow them to go 
there ?—Under the head “‘ Medical examination of children 
for special Schools’’ I say: ‘“‘ Before a child can be per- 
manently admitted to one of the Council’s £ pecial Centres 
it must be examined by the medical cfficer. Head 
teachers are required to report any cases of blind, deaf, or 
mentally defective children coming under their notice, 
but nominations are also received from divisional super- 
intendents, charitable bodies, managers, parents, and 
others.”* 


785, It is on those last words I want to ask you a 
question. Divisional Superintendent reports would be 
the result of investigation by your attendance officers ?— 
Quite so. 

7886, That is to say, of a fairly minute inquiry in the 
family of every person who might be expected to require 
to send their children to an elementary school ?—Yes. 


7887. What classes of society does that include ?— 
It should include all classes of society. 


7888. In practice, what does it include ?—The Board 
of Education takes it at six-sevenths of the child popula- 
tion. 


7889. The attendance officer does not go round Berkeley 
Square ?—No. 

7890. It includes all the population—-— ?—Of the 
elementary school class. 


789], And the whole of that population, including 
even some who are otherwise dealt with, namely, paupers ? 
—Yes. 

7892. So that of the 143 imbeciles who are rejected 
at once, and the 44 rejected after probation—— ?—That 
does not represent the total crop of imbeciles in London ; 
there are a certain number who are rever submitted to” 
us; these are only cases that have been brovght up for 
medical inspection. I cannot say who the others are. 
There are a certain nvmber certified by poor law doctors 
and others. The school attendance department accept 
that at once as satisfactory—that they are imbeciles. 


7893. What proportion do you estimate that that 
excludes ?—You see somewhere else they reckon there 
were about 300 of these altogether in London. 


7894. That is nearly double ?—That is all ages. 
are children submitted in one year—the other ones. 

7895. There were in existence 300 ?—300 that they 
knew of. 

7896. 180 found in a year, and the 300 estimated in a 
year is simply nothing. Does that mean that all the 
others have come under the poor law ?—Yes. 

7897. You understand my difficulty ?—Yes. 

7898. I want to know to what extent these figures 
may be taken as representing the actual facts about 
the feeble-minded among the people other than the rich 
classes and the pauper classes ?—I could not tell you. 

7899. May we take it it represents most of them ?—I 
snould say it represents the majority of them. We are 
getting more and more to have every child examined. 
The tendency now is’ that every child in London should 
be examined by the medical staff. 


These 
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7900. [t will be very difficult to keep an imbec:le 
child or a feeble-minded child from the knowledge of 
your attendance officers ?—It will become more and more 
difficult. 


7901. On the whole, you think we may accept these 
figures as a close approximation to the truth ?—I think 
we are slowly approximating to it. You could take 
these as working figures, to start with. 


7902. The other question is as to the actions of the 
feeble-minded peop!e ; that is to say, the question whether 
they lead a fairly orderly life depends on the?r environ - 
ment, does it not ?—Yes. 


7903. People of equal degrees of defect may, in favour-« 
able circumstances, never do harm; in unfavourable 
circumstances they may come to grief ?—Yes. 


7904. Consequently, with the best judgment in the 
discharge of feeble-minded children from the schools, 
there will be some who, when they get into the dangers of 
freedom, will show they ought never to have come out ?— 
¥es. 


7905. So that, in addition to the education net, you 
would agree there must te some means of bringing in these 
subsequent failures to custodial treatment ?—Yes ; I have 
said I think all these children from the very first should be 
registered, and I suggest finger prints should be used. 


7906. Would you suggest that should be done during 
the school age or after the first failure ?—I should do that 
at first. 


7907. We have had the suggestion before us that it 
should be done when they come first unfavourably to the 
notice of the Government ?—No, I should have them 
registered the first time they are examined, whether they 
are accepted or rejected. ‘The first time they are sub- 
mitted for examination as feeble-minded I would have the 
finger prints registered. That remains a permanent 
record, whether the child changes its name or not. You 


can always get it in a few minutes. 


7908. That can be done in the same way as measurement 
and other things, without exciting remark or placing a 
stigma on the child ?—Yes. 


7909. At the end of your memorandum, you cite the 
important representations that have been made to the 
Government by the education authorities, and by the 
education authorities in connection with the County 
Council and the Asylums Board ?—Yes, that was a 
conference. 


7910. Those recommendations are obviously of an 
influential character, They are to the effect that further 
provision is required, and in addition to that, there is 
the desirability of simplification of authorities ?—Yes. 


7911. Have you any practical suggestions on that sub- 
ject? We have had it suggested to us that it would be 
expedient that one body should deal with the whole 
mass of defectives ?—I think one authority should deal 
with all ; certainly until sixteen the education authority 
should deal with all the children; after that it should be 
the County Council, not necessarily as an education 
authority. 


7912. In the same way that it is an asylum authority, 
and so on ? —Yes. 


7913. Would you take these defectives gradually from 
the contro] of the poor law and put them under the county 
and borough authority ?—Yes, I think that would be the 
best way to do it. 


7914. Would you have them under Government in- 
Spection and regulation ?—Certainly. 


5915. I presume you have considered the measures now 
being taken to deal with the inebriates ?—Yes. 


7916. Do you consider that system a good and lasting 
one? You know the system under the Inebriates Acts, 
by which Institutions can b2 started by private individuals 
or philanthropic bodies which receive grants from Govern- 


- mnent and similar grants from local authorities, and they 
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work under regulations made by a central authority. Do 
you consider that a good and workable system ?—Do you 
think we need go into that now ? 


_ 7917. I only want to know what sort of Government 
imspection you think is nec»ssary. T do not want to ask 
you about the Inebriates Acts, but merely as a system ?— 
I do not quite understand. 
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7918. I want to know what sort of system you would 
recommend as being suitable for defectives if they are to be 
kept in permanent control. Would you recommend the 
system of the Lunacy Acts or of the Inebriates Acts, or cf 
the Poor Law Authority? Would you put them under 
Local Government Board, or what sort of system would you 
suggest ?—I am afraid I do not know enough about the 
administrative details of these things. My own idea 
is that most of these custodial people ought to be treated 
in colonies and made to work, but beyond that I do not 
know the administrative details sufficiently to say any- 
thing. 

7919. But you do think they should be under Govern- 
ment inspection and regulation ?—I think Government 
regulation and inspection are absolutely essential. 


7920. Because now and then they would require 
discharge ?—Yes. 

7921. (Mrs. Pinsent.) Can you give us any idea as to 
the percentage of children now in the special schools for 
whom boarding school education is necessary ?—Of the 
children in the present day classes ? 


7922. Yes ?—I think most of them could remain in the 
day classes until they were fourteen. The cases we 
treat by transferring them to residential Homes are quite 
a minority, but I could not give you the percentage. 


7923. Would you agree with Dr. EHichholz in saying 
it was 10 per cent. In your opinion would that be too 
high, or too low ?—I think 10 per cent. would be rather 
an excessive amount. It would be rather a waste of 
money to put 10 per cent. at once into residential Homes. 
I think it would be below that. 


7924. You were saying you thought it was possible 
to decide at about the age of eleven or twelve whether the 
case was going to be a self-supporting case or a case for 
custodial care. Suppoing it is a case for custodial care, 
would you put that child at once into some residential 
Home ?—The sooner the better I think, and alter its 
training and treatment altogether. Instead of going on 
with ordinary school work you would set it to do some- 
thing else. 


7925. Would it be under the Education Authority, 
or. would you prefer that it should be at once removed 
to the Authority that is going to take care of it for the 
rest of its life ?—That would be the best thing. It could 
be transferred from the Education Authority on a certi- 
ficate. 


7926. Even though it was still of education age ?—I 
think so, after it was definitely settled what should be 
done with it. 


7927. You think that would be a saving of expense 
because the child would at once be put to the kind of 
work suitable for it ?—Yes, I think that would be an 
advantage. 


7928. It would also give a certain amount of room 
in the day classes for the children most fit to take ad- 
vantage of them ?—Yes. 

7929. I think in answer to Dr. Donkin, you stated 
one-third were self-supporting, one-third required 
‘‘after-care,” and one-third custodial treatment. Could 
you define at all the kind of ‘‘after care > which would be 
any good to that one-third ?—We find in practice that 
these. children, if they are with their parents or with an 
uncle or aunt, can be kept at some simple work, 
but if they are not with relatives they generally flit 
from one place to another and afterwards come to doing 
nothing—they cannot keep places. The idea one gets 
is that when they are under supervision they can be 
made to work, and when they are not under supervision 
of a very good nature they become loafers. 

7930. That means some ‘after care” which is given in 
institutions 7?—It really means that. It practically 
means that two-th'rds of these children will never earn 
their own living. 

7931. That is the point I wanted to ascertain. The 
idea generally held of ‘after care’ is, that it is a kind of 
visiting by Committees appointed for that purpose in 
the children’s homes?—Tbat is not a success. 

7932. That is not sufficient 7—No; it means almost 
hourly overlooking. 

7933. Unless you could sit on the doorstep, as it were, 
it is no use 7?—Yes; that is practically what the thing 
amounts to. 
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7934. I do not think you have actually expressed in 
your statement whether or no you would be in favour of 
making the Epileptic and Defective Children Education 
Act compulsory ?—The present Act—I think that should 
be compulsory. : 


7935. Would you like to see it amended in any way ? 
For instance, would you like some provision introduced 
which would ensure a certain number of boarding school 
places for the children that we have been discussing ?— 
No; I do not think that need be considered yet, because 
when once the Authorities have to administer the Act they 
will make arrangements for the cases that want boarding 
They do that in practice now, with the blind and deaf. 


7936. But is there any provision, by any Authority, 
of Boarding Schools for defectives, except the one for 
morally defective girls in London ?—I do not know 
what is done outside of London. 


7937. Do you think the Education Authorities are 
likely to put in practice this very much more expensive 
mode of education when they have been very shy of 
putting the Act in practice at all ?—I cannot say that. 


7938. You are in favour of a certain amount of boarding 
schools, I take it ?—Yes. 


7939. Would they be any good without compulsory 
powers to enable the authorities to make the parents 
send their children ?—No. These Residential Homes 
break down in the very worst cases. They break down 
when you want to enforce attendance. There ought 
to be compulsion given to enforce attendance in a proper 
place. 


7940. You would amend the Act ?—It certainly wants 
emending in that respect. 


7941. Would you be in favour of holding out encourage- 
ment to authorities to build residential schools, say by 
extra grant ?—I think for Residential Homes the present 
Act has too many restrictions in keeping the numbers 
down. As far as epilepsy is concerned, of course, it has. 
been practically unworkable and unworked—has been a 
dead letter. If they allowed F omes of a suitable size it 
would be better, and for these custodial cases you do not 
want to be very particular about having very small 
Homes—it is immaterial. I think if they allowed larger 
Homes the cost of administration would be very consider- 
ably reduced, and the thing would become workable ; 
but with small Homes limited to fifteen in a house, the 
cost is enormous, and the rate-payers will not stand it. 


7942. Would you be in favour of a higher grant for 
boarding school establishments ?—Yes, I think so. 


7943. (Dr. Needham.) I see in your statement, under 
“Suggested remedies,” there is a remedy suggested 
first “to agree upon a standard of imbecility in order 
that where a child is certified to be imbecile by the 
Board’s medical officer, he or she may not be refused 
by the medical officer of the guardians on the ground that 
he or she is an imbecile unfit for admission to an institu- 
tion.” Can you suggest any means by which it is possible 
to agree upon a standard of imbecility ?—It would be 
very difficult, but I think we might; in relation to edu- 
cation at any rate. A child of a certain age who does 
not know any letters, cannot count its fingers, and who 
will not obey commands and behaves unreasonably in 
other ways, might be considered as an imbecile, yet 
we find children of that type, whom we refuse to admit 
into the schools, are refused afterwards by Guardians 
because their doctor considers the child is not imbecile. 


_ 7944. You think you might impose an arbitrary defini- 
tion which would be satisfactory ?—It would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to ao it, but it would be unnecessary if we 
had the one certificate running all through. We have 
had cases repeatedly of children as to whom there was 
no doubt about their imbecility, children who could 
neither behave properly in their home nor out of it and 
yet the Poor Law people refused to take them. ; 


7945. Would you propose the certificate to which you 
refer should he a certificate simply stating that the child 
is mentally defective, without specifying the facts on 
which the opinion is based? Ts it not a very difficult 
thing to specify the facts ?—1t is exceedingly difficult 
but I think that a person who makes a judgment ought 
to be able to state the grounds of his judgment. Now 
in London, we always take notes of every child, so that 
we may have some definite ground to go on if g@s case 
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goes into court, as it frequently does. Then we have 
some definite grounds to go on, on which we state that 
the child is feeble-minded. JI think there should be a 
statement, as there is in the Lunacy Certificate, of the 
facts related by others and the facts that you have noted 
yourself. a 


7946. Mr. Chadwyck Healey draws my attention fora 
No. 18 of your “ Borderland cases requiring custodial 
treatment,” which would, I suppoze, be a case of this — 
kind: “J. P., twelve and a half; boy ; low type of 
face ; at times uncontrollable ; has been guilty of offence 
against a little girl ; ta 


the 
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general knowledge fair.” Are those sufficient facts to 
indicate him as mentally defective? Would they be 
satisfactory to a person who had to look at the certificate _ 
and satisfy himself from the certificate—not from observa- 
tion—that he was fit to be taken care of and deprived of 
his liberty ?—Those are just notes from one’s book. 


7947. I only mention them as facts indicating his 
condition ?—“‘ At times uncontrollable.” There was a 
long history in this case of misbehaving—he would not stay — 
in his place—and violent excitement It was on that — 
that we thought it was a case that would require cus- 
todial treatment. . folate 

7948. You are quite satisfied that you could frame a — 
satisfactory definition of this kind of imbecility or weak- 
mindedness, and that it would be desirable, in giving a 
certificate, to deprive the subject of it of liberty to specify — 
the facts upon which you form your opinion ?—There 
must be some facts specified, or one could not deprive — 
persons of their liberty. 


7949. (Dr. Dunlop.) You spcke about the large number _ 
leaving the special schools at twelve years of age, and. 
most of them having been removed to the normal classes; _ 
Are you quite sure that is the cause of the diminution of' 
the numbers there ?—I cannot give you the facts of that; 
it is only this morning I have done it. viol 


7950. Would you like to withdraw that opinion ?—E 
know many do go back. aH: 


7951. Is it not also the fact that many leave the schoo} _ 
and disappear ?—We are very strict about leaving before 
fourteen ; it is practically impossible for a child to get out 
of the school; it is followed up. 7 

7952. As a matter of fact-a good many disappear from ~ 
the special schools, do they not ?—I do not think they — 
disappear before fourteen ; the efforts to keep them — 
there are extraordinary. 

7953. The efforts are not always successful, are they ? 
—Unless the child and its home are lost altogether. - ‘ 

7954. You talk about sterilising to obviate the pro- 
duction of more mental defectives; do you advise 
similar treatment for any other defect or hereditary — 
diseases ?—No. ‘ae 
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7955. You pick out this one defective condition ?— 1 % 
I have only considered it in relation to this; I have not | 
considered it in any other respect. eke 


7956. Do you think it is a practical measure or not ?— 
I think it is a thing to be talked about at present—at any — 
rate, to prepare the public mind for it. ws 


7957. It is rather in the sphere of philosophy than 
practical politics 7—Yes, but quite to be set forward. ae 
7958. If you will turn to page 433 you will notice 
this paragraph: ‘As there is no provision specially — 
relating to those excluded as imbecile”—you must 
be aware that there are a great number of imbecile 
institutions in London and the neighbourhood Cae 
but there is no authority to which the care of 
imbeciles is committed. If we exclude a child from — 
school and the parents do not choose to do anything 
further with that child, no authority has any power 
over it. ; 


7959. What does Darenth exist for ?—That is another 
thing. If the father says, ‘‘I will not send my child to 
an imbecile asylum,’? no one can make him send it. ~ 
7960. There is no power of seizing and sending I 
There is no statutory authority that has any power over 
these children. as 
7961. But there is provision ?—There is some provision. 
These are the very children that we cannot get into 
places; we do our best for them. At the end of my 
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evidence in the last three paragraphs [ deal with that. 
We say exactly what occurs to us; we always tell the 
parent, “ You should communicate with the Poor Law 
relieving officer, and he will see. about this child being 
taken t) a proper place,’’ but as a matter of fact we find 
it is very rarely that they succeed in. getting the child 
into Darenth or any other place. 


7962. There is considerable accommodation ?—Darenth 
is crowded. 


_ 7963. Dareath and Tooting Bsc Asylum, the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board Homes, the National Society’s 
Hom2s, the County Council Asylums ?—These are for 
lunatics. 


7954. Some of these children are lunatics, are they 
not ?—Very few; they are imb2ciles that we are dealing 
with—ordinary imbeciles. 


7965. Are not imbeciles defined as lunatics in the 
Lunacy Law ?—No, they are distinctly defined as not 
lunatics. The definition is ‘“‘imbeciles are not lunatics, 
and lunatics are not imbeciles.”’ 


7966. ‘‘A lunatic is an idiot or a person of unsound 
mind.” Atallevents, there is a large amount of provision 
under the various authorities ?—It is under various 
authorities. 


7967. Unificaton is essential ?—Yes. 


7968. Your opinion is that it is better under the 
County Council ?—Yes. 


7969. What you state is, that it should be under one 
authority ?—Yes. 


7970. As regards the classification, you gave us a new 
classification that we have rot had before the Com- 
mission before—spurious mental defect, true mental 
defect, very defective, and imbeciles ?—These are simply 
our practical divisions that we use in every-day work 
under the Education Authority. 

7971. You find they overlap ?—Yes, 
draw any line of definition. 


7972. A great many children in the special classes are 
genuine imbeciles ?—They are. 


you cannot 


7973. And some of the cases you quote under “ Border- 
land Cases ’’ ?—Yes, but they are put in more out of 
charity than anything else. 


7974. You do not necessarily exclude all imbeciles ?— 
No. 

7975. For instance, you have a Mongolian imbecile 
mentioned ?—-We have numerous Mongolians; we are 
keeping them out now ; we have not room to admit them. 


7976. There are still some; I saw one yesterday ?— 
Yes. 


7977. As regards results, have you personal experience 
in the matter? Have you been able to follow up any 
children after they have completed their course of train- 
ing 7?—Do you mean after they have passed from the 
special school into the elementary school, or gone to 
work ? 


7978. Gone to work ?—The results have been generally 
disappointing. 

7979. I am not asking the general results; I want to 
know your personal experience ?—That is what I have 
known; I have followed up children. 


7980. How many ?—I could not give you numbers. 


7981. Have you followed up a couple of dozen ?—I 
must have followed up far more than that; only 
for a year or two. When I was in Bradford I knew 
every child who passed through the special classes, and 
with one or two exceptions they all did badly; they 
could not keep places; they become loafers; they go as 
van boys, and they get past the age for van boys and 
cannot find another place. 


7982. In London have you been able to trace any ?— 
No, I have had too many things to do. We have made 
an attempt to trace them by the managers; I think Mr. 
Allen will put that in. 

7983. You yourself cannot speak to that ?—No. 

7984. You say the estimate of one-third hopeless, 
- one-third good, and one-third requiring ‘‘after-care,’’ is 
over-sanguine ?—It is sanguine. That is my own im- 
pression. 


Questions 7962 to 8006. 
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7935. Will you say over-sangi1ine ?—Over-sanguine, James Kerr, 


if you like. 
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able result because it is based on opinion and not on fact ? 
—Quite so, it is a thing that it is impossible to measure 
in percentages ; that is why we have taken round numbers 
such as one-third. 


7987. If we base a statement on an estimate of 
actual facts observed after the school age, the proportion 
of successes would be very much smaller than is there 
stated ?—Yes. 


7988. I do not think there can be any question about 
that ?—I quite agree with you that there are very few 
cases that do far better than anyone could have expected, 
but probably they were cases of mistaken judgment. I 
do not know what these cases were when they were at 
school, but I have heard of them since. I have only 
been in London three years. 


7989: Do-you go round London, or one district only ?— 
I go anywhere in London. 


7999. Are you the principal medical officer ?—Yes. 


7991. Regarding the epileptics, are you strongly of 
opinion that severe cases should not be treated in ordinary 
schools ?—Yes, they upset the school, and their own 
peculiarities meke it impossible. 


7992. Many of them are mentally defective ?—Yes, 
they degenerate as a rule. 


7993. For degenerating epileptics, or well-marked cases 
of mental defect, the greater part of the cases that are in 
the schools, do you think the treatment in special schools 
a success? Is the education that.these children get worth 
the expense of giving it? Do the results warrant the 
expense ?—I am very doubtful about it. In some cases 
the results are good. In some cases the parents and the 
relatives of the children cannot speak too highly of the 
special schools, but on the whole I think the expense is 
far more than the benefit. That is my own feeling. 
I am not speaking on behalf of the County Council—that 
is my own personal opinion. 

7994. As Dr. Kerr ?—Yes. 


7995. Your opinion is that the good cases are sent there 
by mistake—wrong diagnosis at the commencement ? 
—I do not say that entirely—some of them may be. 


- 7996. The best are ?—I think if we had a very much 
better examination and selection that we could treat 
these cases more efficaciously. The cases which are worth 
treating we could treat perhaps at greater cost, and the 
cases which are not worth educating we could push off 
into custodial Homes. 


7997. But with the greater number that go to the 
special schools really the education that is given is wasted ? 
—I think for the majority it is wasted. 


7998. The education, as far as I could learn yesterday, 
came up to about the second standard ?—Yes; we are 
slowly modifying the education; the modification may 
ultimately be profound. We are gradually passing away 
from the idea that the chief end of educating these chil- 
dren is to obtain certain academic results. 


7999. But it is necessary to take that for the purpose 
of measurement—to get some idea ?—Yes. 


8000. Do you think it would be better to treat all 
these children in institutions from the commencement, 
and classify them there ?—It would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to get them into institutions until one had com- 
pulsory power over them, and it would be a costly thing. 

8001. Nobody would want to move them there if they 
had a good home ?—Then you must have day schools for 
them. 

8002. For those with good homes ?—Yes. 


8003. And those with faulty homes, faulty for any 
reason whatever, would be better in institutions 7—Yes. 


8004. And for the faulty ones, the special day schools 
are no use whatever ?—I would not go so far as that. 


8005. Comparatively useless ?—Comparatively useless. 


8006. You give some very instructive cases; are they 
from your own personal knowledge ?—Either from my 
own personal knowledge or that of my assistants. I have 
two or three assistants who have had considerable ex- 
perience. 


Questions 8007 to 8015. 
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8007. Some of them are very instructive. 1 would like 
to ask you about one particularly, No. 26; ee GE 
girl, excluded two years from special school. Parents went 
before guardians in the hope that the child would be sent 
to an asylum, but as the cost for maintenance would have 
been 4s. or 5s per week, which the parents would have 
been quite unable to pay, the child is still at home ?”” The 
pareats are presumably paupers. They would have be- 
come paupers even though they paid the 5s. 


8098. And the guardians refused admission to an 
asylum because the parents could not pay 5s. a week ?— 
Apparently the guardians had said they would take 
the child in if this were paid. 

8009. The guardians were bargaining for a pauper 


patient to pay 4s. or 53. a week ?—They all do that. 
That s done regularly. The children who go to Darenth 
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pay. If the guardians think they can pay they have 
to pay or they will not take the child in. 


8010. Have the parents no appeal against such a 
state of affairs as that ?—No, not so far as I know. 

8011. It is permissive whether they look after the 
lunatics or not ?—Whether they pay or not they will be 
paupers. : ' 

8012. Is it permissive on the guardians whether they 
look after a lunatic or not ?—This is not a lunatic. 

8013. A Darenth case is a lunatic under the Lunacy 
Laws ?—This is not at Darenth. In this case the guardians 
evidently said: “ We will take your child if you will pay 
so much a week; we consider you can pay that. If you 
do not we will not take it.” 

8014. The guardians are not bound to take imb:ciles 2 

They are not bound to take them. 
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8015. (Chairman.) You have been so good as to give 
us a full statement of your evidence, would you be willing 
that we should put that on our notes ?—If you please. 
There are one or two points I would like to correct, but 
they are not of very great importance. There is one 
with regard to heredity page 454. It might be thought 
that I referred to 31°5 per cent. of the population of 
asylums. Of course I referred to 31°5 per cent. of people 
suffering from imbecility or congenital affections, in 
the asylums. I refer to the imbeciles and congenital 
defectives that are in the asylums. Then with regard 
to the statement with reference to epileptics that they 
all suffer from mental degradation eventually, I do not 
mean to say by that that all epileptics are insane, but 
there must be, in the course of time, rhental degradation 
which may lead to complete irresponsibility, permanent 
irresponsibility, idiocy, imbecility or insanity, but I do 
not wish to infer therefore that there are not a number 
of sane epileptics. 


STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE BY FREDERICK W. Mort, Esa., 
M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., oN BEHALF OF THE LONDON 
County CoUNCIL. 


Frederick Walter Mott will state that :— 


He is a Doctor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery 
of the University of London. Fellow of the Royal Society 
and Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. He is 
Pathologist and Director of the Pathological Laboratory 
of the London Countv Council Asylums and Physician 
to Charing Cross Hospital. 


He has had a large experience in the investigation of 


the causes of insanity, imbecility and epilepsy, especially 
in relation to the effects of syphilis upon which he gave 
evidence before the IJInter-Departmental Committee 
on Physical Deterioration. 

He would deal first with the causes of epilepsy and 
feeble-mindedness. 

As the witness for many years past has been studying 
the effects of syphilis, acquired and congenital, on the 
nervous system, he submits facts of this disease as one 


~~ 


of the causes of epilepsy or feeble-mindedness. His 
observations are based upon :— 


(1). The study of several hundred adult cases 
of acquired syphilis which developed serious brain 
disease, followed by all forms of paralysis, mental 
disease, locomotor ataxy, blindness, and lastly and 
most numerous, by general paralysis of the insane. 

(2.) The careful study of forty cases of the juvenile 
form of general paralysis revealed signs or a history 
of hereditary syphilitic taint in eighty per cent. ; 


in fifty per cent. of these there were obvious physical * 


signs of congenital syphilis; in thirty per cent. 


although there were no external signs, the family 


history showed congenital syphilis, and in twenty 
per cent., no reliable history was obtainable. About 
2°3 per cent. of the cases of general paralysis met 
with in the London County Asylums occur in young 
people; the sexes being about equally affected, 
whereas in the adult form about four males to one 
female are affected. A striking indirect proof of 
syphilis being the cause of this disease. 

(3.) The study of a number of cases in children, 
of defective sight from keratitis, choroido-retinitis, 
and blindness from 9ptic atrophy, paralysis, deafness, 
epilepsy, imbecility, feeble-mindedness and locomotor 
ataxy. / 


Some striking examples of each of these conditions 
can be cited, and are given in Appendix “ A,”’ but it is 
not claimed that these are common conditions ; for the 
witness has had exceptional opportunties. The witness 
does not consider syphilis to be the most important factor 
in the production of all the. above conditions, but it is so 
in such cases as juvenile general paralysis and optic 
atrophy with blindness; for the tendency is for syphilis 
to produce sterility, miscarriages and abortions. Living 
children which follow on miscarriages or abortions from 
this cause are frequently feeble and possessed of little 
vitality, dying after a few weeks or months of marasmus. 
He has seen cases of syphilis of both parents, in which 
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the above order of things occurred ; children born later 
lived, but (affected by congenital syphilis) they exhibited 
severally some one or another of the affections of the 
nervous system above mentioned. In the same family 
one child would die from an organic disease of the nervous 
system, while another would suffer with some functional 
disorder. ' 

In some cases the blindness, deafness, or mental deficiency 
or disease did not manifest itself till between eight years 
and puberty. The family history showed that all these 
morbid conditions were more liable to occur if the parents 
were intemperate, but this was not necessarily the case 
In some instances the mother was unaware of having 
suffered with the disease, yet all the children were affected 
in one way or another, and one example of such occurred 
in which signs appeared in the third generation. In 
connection with this it may be mentioned that Professor 
Cunningham (in his evidence on Physical Deterioration) , 
while denying the influence of heredity in, most cases, 
expressed the firm belief that diseases such as syphilis 
and alcoholism transmit their effects to the third and 
fourth generation; and in this opinion the Committee 
on Physical Deterioration concurred. 

The general effect of the evidence was to show that 
syphilis is an active agent in the production of congenital 
weakness, and the degeneracy that accompanies it. 

The investigations of the witness certainly seem to 
support this opinion. 

Moreover, he is of opinion that the measure of the 
effects of syphilis in the production of feeble-mindedness 
and epilepsy should not be estimated only by those cases 
in which there are visible and characteristic signs of 
syphilis on the body, for he has observed one member 
of a family with syphilitic notched teeth, another without 
any external sign, but with severe visceral and brain 
disease; while a third was an imbecile. He has also 
seen many other examples pointing to the same con- 
clusion. 

Again, it may be thought that because syphilis of the 

parents produces sterility, miscarriages and abortions, 
its dangers are greatly minimised; but it cannot be 
doubted that if the poison is sufficiently powerful to kill 
the embryo either before, or shortly after birth, it must 
have a devitalising effect on the offspring that survives. 
Moreover, although hereditary neurosis or psychosis 
undoubtedly greatly increases the liability of the syphilitic 
poison, to affect the nervous system, yet in numbers of 
the cases alluded to, as seen by the witness, there was no 
pre-existing neuropathic family history. In fact, in some 
instances the syphilitic poison affecting the parents 
appeared to induce a neuropathic condition in their 
offspring. The witness does not assert that perfectly 
healthy children may not be born to parents who have 
suffered with syphilis, but when the husband infects the 
wife, transmission of the disease or the effects of the 
disease to the offspring is very frequent. By effects of 
the disease, the witness especially refers to those condi- 
tions Fournier terms parasyphilitic. the manifestations 
of which are a defect in the vital energy of the tissues, 
especially of the nervous system, leading to mental defici- 
ency, or premature decay. Some of the cases studied by 
the witness showed that the poison arrested the develop- 
ment of the reproductive organs. Full details of most 
of the evidence upon which the witness bases his con- 
clusions have been published in the Archives of Neuro- 
logy, vols. I and II., of the Claybury Pathological Labo- 
ratory of the London County Asylums. 

The witness concludes that there is abundant evidence 
to show that syphilis is a most prevalent, persistent and 
potent agent in the production of racial degeneration and 
decay, and he strongly advocates Recommendation No. 
50 of the Report, and Recommendations of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration 
viz., the appointment of a Committee of Inquiry into the 
prevalence and effects of syphilis, having regard to the 
possibility of makinz the disease notifiable, and to the 
adequacy of hospital accommodation for its treatment. 


Alcoholism. 


Alcoholism in one or both parents is so often found in 
the family history of imbeciles, idiots, feeble-minded and 
epileptics, that there can be no possible doubt but that 
it plays a very important part in the production of men- 
tally unsound ojispring. The witness has met with 
instances where apparently there was no_ hereditary 
neuropathic or psychopathic taint, but in which the 
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parents were drunken and dissolute, and some of the Frederick W. 


offspring were feeble-minded or epileptic. 
very fact that the parents gave way to intemperance is 
an index of weak moral control or neuropathic tempera- 
ment. Again, because a family history of hereditary 
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existence. 

Alcohol is a poison to the epileptic, feeble-minded and 
potentially insane (persons in whom there is but a narrow 
physiological margin between sanity and insanity) of 
all classes ; a quantity of alcohol which would produce 
little or no deleterious effect on the normal individual 
serves as an exciting anti-social factor, causing the epilep- 
tic to have mental or motor fits, the feeble-minded to lose 
what little intelligence or moral control he or she possesses, 
and the unstable to become actively insane. 

In support of this statement the witness adduces the 
following facts:—Quite 20 per cent. of the admissions to 
the London County Lunatic Asylums have a history 
of drink, yet in a very large experience of asylum post- 
mortem examinations he has only seen one case of hob- 
nailed liver with dropsy—an indication of long continuous 
intemperance—this was in a notorious police-court 
character, who was convicted nearly 400 times for drunken- 
ness before she was found incapable of taking care of herself. 
Witness has, on the other hand, in a much less extensive 
hospital experience met with many cases of hob-nailed 
liver with dropsy, in persons who have shown no other 
mental symptoms than the loss of moral control incidental 
to long continued intemperance. The inference is that 
persons suffering with mental deficiency or mental in- 
stability are never able to drink long enough (without 
their nervous system breaking down) to arrive at a condi- 
tion of advanced hob-nailed liver. These facts coincide 
with the fact that drunken parents who are free from a 
neuropathic or psychopathic taint, will possibly have 
healthy children who are often spoiled and rendered 
morally defective by the evil surroundings of the home 
life, with its necessarily insufficient nurture from inade- 
quate food, clothing, and ventilation. They would in all 
probability belong to the improvable class of defectives 
if they were early removed to suitable homes. Whereas 
the experience of the witness shows that, where there 
is at the same time as intemperance of the parents a 
family history direct or collateral of epilepsy, feeble- 
mindedness or insanity, the offspring, if defective, will 
belong to the unimprovable class. 


Hereditary Influence. 


Hereditary intelligence does not belong to a class but 
to astock ; the same applies to mental deficiency or in- 
stability. 

According to the experience of witness, heredity is 
the most important factor in the production of epilepsy 
and all forms of weak-mindedness. Even in cases of 
epilepsy arising from organic brain disease, tumour, or 
injury, there is frequently a neuropathic or psychopathic 
history in the family, the local brain affection serving 
as the exciting cause. This however is by no means always 
the case, for the experience of witness affords confirmation 
of the fact that brain syphilis can cause a type of con- 
vulsions which may become indistinguishable from 
general epilepsy. The importance of heredity is sup- 
ported by statistics ; but witness from extensive personal 
observations of the insane, and investigations through 
their friends who visit them, has been struck by the fre- 
quency with which the latter exhibit signs of mental 
deficiency and instability: In fact the significance of 
hereditary taint in epilepsy, imbecility, insanity and 
criminality at the present day is hardly needed to be 
proved by statistics and special instances; it is a fact 
noticed and conceded by most observers. 

Hereditary taint, direct or collateral, can be traced in 
one-third to one-half of the cases of epilepsy and feeble- 
mindedness, and probably this does not by any means 
represent the full extent to which these morbid con- 
ditions result from heritage. Dr. Tredgold, late Technical 
Scholar of the L.C.C., at the suggestion of witness, worked 
for two years on the subject of amentia. His careful 
researches upon 159 cases show that in 64°5 per cent. 
there was a family history of insanity or epilepsy. 

A large proportion of the feeble-minded are epileptics, 
and it is a fact that children who suffer with epileptic 
fits tend sooner or later to bocome feeble-minded. Both 
conditious are manifestations of a failure of the highest 
coptrolling functions of the brain. Probably in nearly 
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every case of epilepsy commencing in early life and con- 
tinuing, there is mental degradation leading to perma- 
nent irresponsibility (with only perhaps occasional 
rational intervals), imbecility, idiocy or insanity. The 
close association of epilepsy with congenital or infantile 
mental deficiency is shown by the fact that in the London 
County Asylums, December 31st, 1903, as many as 
31:5 per cent. were recorded as suffering from epilepsy. 
Epileptics very frequently transmit the defect to their 
offspring, but the taint may manifest itself in some other 
form than epilepsy—such as potential insanity, insanity, 
congenital mental deficiency, or some neuropathic ten- 
dency, e.g., hysteria. 

The inherited taint frequently skips a generation ; 
thus the father and mother may be free from a neurosis 
or a psychosis and their children be affected. A striking 
example of this has come under the notice of witness. 
A young man admitted to Hanwell Asylum suffering with 
epilepsy and choreiform spasm, and who attempted 
suicide, had a brother and two sisters who suffered with 
epilepsy and chronic choreiform spasm of the muscles, 
the disease commencing in each case at puberty. Neither 
the father nor the mother suffered with nervous or mental 
disease, but an uncle suffered with epilepsy; and there 
was a history of scarlet fever occurring in the family 
when the children were young which may have served 
as the exciting cause. 

The Witness is of opinion from his observations that a 
larger proportion of lunatics admitted into the London 
County Asylums are congenitally defective than the 
statistics—viz., 3°6 per cent. of the total admissions— 
show. In fact 4°7 per cent. of all the admissions into 
Bexley Asylum are diagnosed asimbeciles. Consequently 
about 4 per cent. probably represents the number of cases 
with recognisable signs of congenital defects admitted into 
these asylums which are only intended for lunatics. Im- 
beciles and idiots are under the care of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. 

Observations on the brains of a large number of persons 
dying in the London County Asylums have taught witness 
that a considerable proportion (especially of females) 
dying in these asylums have inherent brain deficiency 
as regards weight and convolutional pattern as com- 
pared with the normal. Witness could give further 
statistics if required. This may in some instances explain 
why certain apparently normal individuals, at the critical 
periods of life, under the stress of physiological conditions, 
such as adolescence, child-bearing, and the climacteric 
period, break down from no other apparent exciting cause. 
In a considerable number of these cases there is epilepsy 
or insanity in the family. 

The Superintendent of the Hereford County and City 
Asylum draws attention to the increase of mental de- 
generacy of a congenital character in the county. The 
number of congenitally unsound mind resident in the 
asylum rises from 90 (77 per 100,000 population) in 1891 
to 139 (121 per 100,000) in 1902; and the proportion 
of imbeciles to lunatics has risen in the same period from 
24 to 28 per cent., showing a decrease in the numbers 
of the population whose mental unsoundness was of an 
acquired character and an increase in those congenitally 
deficient. This increase has its largest location in the 
rural districts. Dr. Morrison also informs me that there 
are several parishes in outlying districts of the county 
where in the course of a generation there is hardly any 
addition of new names in the marriage register. They 
are all common to the parish or adjacent parishes. 


Tuberculosis. 


A family history of tuberculosis is very frequently 
met with in the feeble-minded (according to Dr. Tredgold, 
34 per cent.), and this fact, coupled with the very high 
mortality of the feeble-minded from tuberculosis, strongly 
suggests a causal connection. Both conditions probably 
point to a degeneration of the stock, and a defect in the 
specific vital energy, whereby nutritional equilibrium 
is with difficulty maintained; one result being that 
the latest acquired and most complex functions of the 
brain are imperfectly developed. Feeble-mindedness, 
imbecility, and idiocy appear to be more prevalent in 
purely rural than urban populations. 

Tuberculosis is relatively not common in general 
paralysis, although it is a very common cause of death 
in idiots and imbeciles, but the general paralytic is 
usualiy mentally and physically capable before the onset 
of this disease. General paralysis is seldom met with in 
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a purely agricultural population, whereas it is common 
in city and borough asylums. Heredity plays a less 
prominent part in this mental disease than any other, 
and Witness considers syphilis and stress are the essential 
factors. The migration of the mentally and physically 
capable young men and women to industrial centres on 
account of higher wages must tend to produce a degenera- 
tion of the stock forming the rural population of this 
country, as the less mentally capable and feeble-minded 
will be left behind to reproduce their species. The 
refreshing influence brought about in the past by the 
migration of the country population to the large cities 
and towns will tend to be extinguished. 

If tuberculosis cannot be proved to be a cause of feeble- 
mindedness, there is-certainly a close causal connection ; 
therefore a liability of the feeble-minded to develop and 
spread the most fatal of all diseases makes it still more 
imperative for the State to limit as far as possible their 
procreation. * 


Congenital Defects of the Brain. 
(Not Due to Arrested Development.) . 


Probably about 10 to 15 per cent. of imbecility and 
epilepsy in children arise as the result of injury at birth, 
injury during infancy, coarse brain lesions, and tumours. 
They come under the class of defectives ; but obviously 
they are of muck less importance, as there is no evidence 
to show that such defects are capable of being trans- 
mitted. These cases of congenital imbecility are not 
uncommon in asylums and may be associated with 
paralysis and speech defects as well as epilepsy. 


F Malnutrition and Environment. 


Malnutrition from deficient and imperfect food, uz- 
healthy criminal and vicious surroundings, the crowding 
of whole families into one-roomed tenements with no 
separation of the sexes, or children from adults neces- 
sarily lead to physical, mental and moral degradation and 
to the spread of alcoholism, syphilis, gonorrhoea, tuber- 
culosis and infective diseases. The social environment 
of the slum population of large cities must of necessity 
therefore engender defectives, especially as it is largely 
composed of the mentally and physically unfit. More- 
over, the feeble-minded individual of a low. grade of 
intelligence, with little initiation and low moral sense, 
naturally tend to gravitate into this social environment 
and being unable to obtain or maintain continuous employ- 
ment, wll most likely by example or necessity become 
a thief or prostitute, if not a criminal or lunatic, then a — 
pauper ; or, as Witness has observed (vide cases), they 
may assume various roles which will take them at one 
time to the gaol, at another to the workhouse, and per- 
haps their career in society may terminate by a per-— 
manent residence in the madhouse. Dr. Seward informs: 
Witness that in a large proportion of the cases of young 
single women of feeble mental type admitted to Colney — 
Hatch Asylum, it is found that they are pregnant or 
have had one or more illegitimate children. Enquiry 
at the Paddington and Marylebone Refuge for young 
women, elicited the information that about one-sixth 


of those admitted were feeble-minded. 


Unfortunately, as Witness has observed, this class of — 
defective is not always retained and kept under super- 
vision. But it is probable that the defective is a greater | 
burden to the State when outside than in the gaol, lunatie 


asylum or workhouse; for apart from the probability 


of later reproducing the species, such an individual will 
tend to spread disease and vicious tendencies; moreover __ 
the feeble-minded, epileptic, or imbecile child may be | 

dangerous to himself and others. Not only is he liable 
to practise bad habits, but to pollute other children in 
his home or surroundings (vide case 14,037). i> 


Epileptic Imbecile Boys Under Certificate. 


During the last ten years, for the convenience of 
administration, all boys certified as insane and coming 
under the jurisdiction of the London County Council have 
been sent to Colney Hatch Asylum. By the kind assis- 
tance of Dr. Seward, the Superintendent, the Witness 
is enabled to submit the following record made from the 
Case Books. The record deals with 208 cases admitted 
during this period. Of these 82—nearly 40 per cent.— 
are recorded as having suffered with fits, the great majo- 
rity of which were epileptic fits. An hereditary taint of 
insanity or epilepsy, direct or collateral, was discovered 
in 34 per cent. Most of the cases on admission were 
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from fourteen to sixteen years of age, but there were whovare required to attend the elementary schools. This Frederick. W. 
twenty aged thirteen, of which four still remain in the inspection could be combined with an anthropometric Mott, Esq., 
asylum, ten were aged twelve, eight aged eleven, one survey on the lines laid down:by Professor Cunningham. 5,"7p°(;'p 
aged ten, six aged nine, one aged eight, and an idiot aged Witness considers that properly trained experts would “jp ‘> ” 
four. Thirty-four have died and fifty-three still remain detect a larger number than have in the past been de- _~ 

in the asylum. The. remainder (121) have been dis- tected as suitable for defectiveschools. Moreover, other 30 June 1905. 
charged. advantages would accrue in the direction of remedial © ——— 


—— Ct 


Discharged Recovered. 


Mania _~s- . A A s 2 - 22 
Mania with Epilepsy - - ; : 3 
Recurrent Mania _— - - - - : 1 
Melancholia = - - ; Qvis Tae LOY 
Melancholia with Epilepsy - -— - 1 
General Paralysis(/) - - - e 1 

Primary Dementia - - - ie ees 
: 62 

Discharged not Recovered. 

Imbecility with Epilepsy - ee LO 
Imbecility : : o 3 y 4075 
Idiocy _ - - - - - : : vs 
Idiocy with Epilepsy _ - - - - 4 
Mania - ; é “ L 3 ? ie 
'.Mania withepilepsy- - - - - 7 
Melancholia - ° - : : E 7 
| 59 


‘The fifty-three cases still in the asylum witness has 
recently seen, and would divide them into the following 
groups :— 

(1) Imbeciles or imbecile epileptics who have 

attained manhood in the asylum; physically most of 

them are strong and able to do simple manual labour 
on the farm, in the bakehouse, kitchen, or to pick 
the hair of mattresses in the upholsterer’s shop. 

' (2) Imbeciles, imbecile epileptics, or gross idiots 

and the primary dement of adolescence, who are 

mentally and often physically incapable of any em- 
ployment. 

A large portion of groups (1) and (2) exhibited 
physicalstigmata of degeneracy inthe physiognomy.+ 

-the cranium, the palate. the teeth, and the ears. 

(3) Examples of a higher grade of feeble-minded- 
ness, boys of low intelligence, but of still lower moral 
sense, some of whom had been in defective schools, 
others had reached only a low standard in the Board 
Schools. Their history frequently showed that the 
lapse of school discipline and the inability to keep or 
maintain honest employment had led to stealing, to 
attempted suicide, unnatural crime, incendiarism and 
violence with assault. In an asylum some of these 
might be considered as suffering from moral insanity ; 
in society they would be classed as criminals. 

(4) Young boys, recent admissions to the asylum 
who were certified as suffering from melancholia or 
mania, and who would probably recover in a short 
time after admission, as a rule showing no physical 

‘stigmata or signs of feeble-mindedness. They are 

under present arrangements unavoidably mixed with 

most degraded specimens of humanity in the wards 
of a chronic lunatic asylum which appeared to wit- 
ness a very undesirable mode of treatment for such, 
and a strong argument in favour of a mental hospital 
or receiving house for the reception of such recover- 
able and curable cases. All of these boys. belonging 

‘to groups (1, 2, 3. and 4) were located in one large ward 

with some chronic lunatics ; but plans are being pre- 

-parel for a detached villa, where the young male 

patients will be kept. quite apart from the adults, and 

some classification will be possible. 
The objects of State interference in the opinion of 
witness should be :— ; 

(1) To improve the welfare of the defe*tive classes 
by continuing their social education after leaving 
school. 3 

(2) To check the increase of the defective classes. 

) To prevent their injurious reaction on society. 

The witness considers that only a fraction of the de- 
fective classes is under proper control, and he would advo- 
cate the desirability of medical inspection of all children 


crane nnn 
+Photographs of patients belonging to these several groups 
are submitted for inspection. R 
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diseases, which a teacher might easily overlook. 

The London County Councilas Educational and. Lunacy 
Authority could establish a uniform continuity of policy 
by the establishment of a register of all defectives, which 
would be of the greatest value if co-related with the pro- 
posed scheme of Receiving Houses (now before Parlia- 
ment), 

Toe Colney Hatch statistics show that congenital 
defectives who are now sent to asylums are frequently 
discharged as soon as the acute symptoms have dis- 
appeared, whereas they should be kept under supervision 
and control, if not in asylums, in industrial colonies. 

The witness is of opinion that there is an inadequate 
and unsatisfactory provision for feeble-minded. and epi- 
leptic children who are certified as insane. 

There is no provision for children under five, as the 
recent case of poisoning of a feeble-minded child, in St. 
Pancras, shows.* The Metropolitan: Asylums Board 
has refused to admit a child to Darenth because it is 
too young, the guardians say that it is not a suitable case 
for the mental wards of aninfirmary ; it may occasionally, 
therefore, be certified and sent to the wards of a chronic 
_lunatic asylum... Dr. Seward informed witness that this 
actually occurred not so long ago. Surely if a child is 
too young for a special asylum for defective children, it 
is too young for a chronic lunatic asylum. 

The witness, furthermore, is of opinion that the 
general wards of county asylums are unsuitable for de- 
fective, epileptic, or insane children, and separate villas 
should be constructed for their reception, or separate 
institutions, in which, ifnecessary, severa! counties could 
combine. 

Recently, since the increase of accommodation m the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board asylums, owing to the open- 
ing of Tooting Bec, several cases which were sent to Col- 
ney Hatch Asylum have been discharged to Darenth, 
which was the institution to which they should originally 
have been sent: from the workhouse, 

Owing to the pressure of accommodation and Jegal 
difficulties of retention, a considerable number of patients 
have to be discharged annually who would be better re- 
tained in asylums. Itis a fact that over 12 per cent. of the 
discharges from the London County Asylums relapse and’ 
are readmitted within twelve months, and over 25 per 
cent. within eight years.t Witness knows of one patient, 
a woman, who was admitted thirteen times, and during 
intervals she had a family.. The pressure for accommo- 
dation is partly due to the admission of aged patients, 
suffering with mild senile dementia, softening of the brain, 
etc., who have loss of memory, and are sometimes noisy 
and troublesome, and unable to take care of themselves.* 
If it should be the first attack of insanity occurring in 
an old person, an unfair stigma of hereditary taint might 
be cast upon the family by such a patient being sent to 
the asylum. They might be looked after in the workhouse 
infirmary if there were a larger and more efficient staff of 
attendants and possibly # special ward. This difficulty 
is not peculiar to the London County Asylums; Dr. 
Wiglesworth, of Rainhill, gave similar evidence before 
the Physical Deterioration Committee. 

The witness is convinced that a more efficient and 
eventually more economical method of dealing with in- 
sanity in the County of London would be by the establish- 
ment of receiving Houses, which could be brought into close 
co-relation, by means of a register, with one of the impor- 
tant sources of insanity, viz., mentally defective children. 
There is a want of uniformity and continuity of policy by 
the present division of responsibility between the various 
Boards of Guardians, the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and 
the London County Council. 

Witness is of opinion that a medical expert trained in 


* A copy of the newspaper report of this case is appended. 
(Vide p. 459, post.) 

+ Vide Table V., Report of the Asylums Committee of the 
London Council, 1903, p. 21. (Vide p. 457, post.) 

* Vide Tables as to aged patients, i.e., over seventy years 
of age, admitted to the London County Asylums during the 
four years, 1899-1902, p. 22, ibid (Vide p. 457, post.) 
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Frederick W. psychology or assisted by a psychologist should be ap- 
Mott, Esq., pointed by the London County Council to examine and 
M.D., inquire into the family history and report upon all chil- 

FRC. P +> dren who are admitted to defective schools. 
Petes. An experimental psychologist could do very much to 
30 June 1905. advance the knowledge of educational methods, for there 
____ is a large group of practical questions, such as the proper 
length of school lessons at different ages; the proper 
relations of periods of work and rest ; work and physical 
condition, growth and nutrition ; the means of estimating 
individual capacity of both normal and defective children 
with a view of developing latent faculties which ordinary 

methods fail to ‘‘ draw out.” 

Again, a series of psychological tests dealing with the 
capacity of concentration of attention, the power of 
apprehension, the nature of association, different kinds of 
memory (visual, auditory and motor), the nature of 
imagery, the capacity of improvement by practice, and 
the rapidity in which fatigue arises. 

Gertain work has already been done in devising simple 
and practical tests of some of the above, but much 
remains yet to be done in comparing different tests, so as 
to arrive at a system of estimating mental capacity in 
children. 

A series of simple tests would have to be practised on 
normal children before applying them to the diagnosis of 
different kinds of mental defects in defective children. 
The more strictly psychological tests could be combined 
with the psychical and physiological observations of 
measurements, etc., which are now applied by the medical 
officer. 

At Chicago there has been since 1899 a department of 
child-study in connection with the board of education, 
under the direction of Mr. Smedley, who had been actively 
engaged in the University of Chicago several years in 
laboratory work in physiological psychology. 

Two objects would be gained thereby :— 

1.) Addition to knowledge—medical, pedagogical, 
psychological and sociological. 

2). Ascertainment of the best methods of dealing 
with children sent to defective schools under the 
Elementary Education (Defe tive and Epileptic 
Children) Act, 1899. 

[he following points could be decided by such an expert 
(who should receive a fixed salary, and not paid by the 
number of certificates and reports made) :— 

(a.) Whether the individual is fit for social privileges. 

(b.) Whether the individual is fit for transference 
to some other institution in which social privileges 
would nut be denied, but where there would be con- 
trol, ¢.g., training ships for boys, domestic service in 
municipal institutions for girls. 

(c.) Whether the individual either at (the earliest 
age) four or five, should be certified as unimprovable, 
and sent at once to some suitable institution; or, 
if found unimprovable, after residence or attend- 
ance at a defective school, should be certified and 
transferred to an asylum or colony. 

(d.) Whether the individual at some later period, 
puberty or adolescence, should be deemed unimprov- 
able and unfit for social privileges and therefore segre- 
gated in an industrial colony, or sent to an asylum. 

Group (a). For the individual who is deemed fit for 
social privileges and possessed of sufficient intelligence, 
moral control, and physical powers to gain his or her 
livelihood in some occupation requiring limited mental 
capacity, some continuance of moral supervision is 
required. Mr. Loch’s suggestion of a continuation of 
disciplinary control by social education might be adopted. 
The youths could be required to attend gymnasium, 
drilling, and swimming classes, the girls’ domestic classes. 


A register with photographs, anthropometric charac- 


teristics and thumb marks could be kept of all these 
defectives in the different groups, so that when those who 
were not under complete control turned up in the police 
courts, maternity wards, or lunatic asylums, they could be 
identified at the central bureau, and, if need be, sent to an 
industrial colony under Group (d). 


Too great results must not be expected from State 
interference in the manner indicated, for the fact remains 
that the normal and defective sections of the community 
merge into one another without dividing lines. Still 
these measures would have a decided influence in pre- 
venting the increase of the defective classes, and certainly 
a very good effect in preventing their injurious reaction 
on society. For this reason alone it seems to witness that 
this method of dealing with the feeble-minded and 
epileptic class is better than the proposed sterilisation to 
avoid the cost to the State of keeping them. For sup- 
posing that defective children were sterilised and allowed 
to go to their homes, or to take care of themselves in the 
best way they were able, thus avoiding the expense to the 
State of their maintenance, there would still be many 
objections to that course; for setting aside sentimental 
reasons, and the objection of passing one law for the rich 
and another for the poor, the following could also legiti- 


mately be raised :—The males would be social outcasts, — 


objects of pity and scorn ; they would be driven to crimes 
of all kinds, and a good proportion (instead of being in 
induStrial colonies) would be a burden to the State in 
workhouses, prisons and asylums. The females certainly 
would not reproduce their species, but this fact would be 
known and would lead directly to immorality and the 
spread of venereal diseases. The argument that sterilisa- 


tion of normal children in the middle ages produced no © 


harmful effects is not applicable, for boys so dealt with 
for special purposes, when they grew up, were able to hold 
a good position in society. 

Witness is of opinion that the authorities should also 
institute industrial farms or colonies for the feeble-minded 
and epileptics, certifiable or non-certifiable, of the classes 
better than pauper. He has met with many cases, where 
on account of fits, young people able and willing to work 
have been unable to obtain or maintain employment, and 
neither they nor their friends have been able to pay a 
sufficiency for a private individual to board and keep 
them. The few colonies that already exist are inadequate 
for the need. 


wetter of application from the father of such an 
individual to the London County Council is appended. 
(Appendix E.) 


Remarks Upon the Colony System. 


From an extensive experience and study of the recovery 
rate of the insane, and the incidence of infective diseases, 
e.g. dysentery, tuberculosis, pneumonia and enteric 
fever, witness has formed the following conclusions :— 


(1.) The welfare of the feeble-minded and epileptics 
would not be enhanced by lavish expenditure on 
costly buildings, especially of the institutional kind 
where large numbers are collected under one roof, 
for he has noticed that in the recovery rate and 
incidence of diseases, some modern and even palatial 
asylums offer no better results than the older institu- 
tions containing the same class of patients. 


(2.) If a colony is founded it should be on the 


detached-villa system. 

(3.) No site is economical, at whatever price 
obtained, that is low-lying and of heavy clay soil, for 
epileptics are feeble in will-power and emotional, 


and would lose heart in agricultural work if they saw 


but little fruits of their labour. 
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Tables as to Aged Patients (i.e., over Seventy Years of Aye) Admitted to the London County Asylums during the Four Moke tae 









































Years 1899-1902. M.D., 
: PRCP., 
P A—Showing admissions, deaths, discharges and number remaining 31st December, 1902 HES. 
es teste freien | OVE oh) bineRat es eee ee 30 June 1905, 
Number Number Number 
admitted Number Number discharged, | remaining 
d fD discharged ; . 
uring of Deaths. Resaverad relieved or | in Asylum, 
ire Asylum. 4 years. as removed. /| Dec. 31, 1902. 
Foy To aE eer Ne esl Ae er 
Banstead - - - - - - - 14 | 29 4 2 6 2 2 APS) eLBates | 
Cane Hill - ie a ie ST fe | oy ek rs Sen a A Pee OR bo eK 
Claybury - - - eee se Sid Fs Slade melee ac wad + BU 8} 10.) 8801 Aa 
Colney Hatch - - - - - : 36) 61 | 3 | Babs 8). 4°] — 457 11. |33)), 44 
Hanwell - - - - - - 24 | 45 | 11 5; 16} — 4 4 | 23 | 32 |. 55 
Heath - - - - - - - 20 | 38 dpi ste it 1 4 5 | 20 | 23 | 43 
SE tt 3/ 5/—|/—/—/] 1/—] 1/15] 5] 20 
rig. | - | 118) 18 | —| 8} e)—iyi | ph—ePis'1/—|. gs] 
TOTAL - - - - - - |244 1346 [590 |110 |144 [254 | 26 | 15 | 41 | 12 | 23 | 35 | 96 |164 |260 











APPENDIX B. 
Patients Re-admitted. 
Table V. 


(A) A return of the number of patients discharged ‘‘ recovered”? from each of the London Asylums during 
the eight years ended 3lst December, 1902, and of the number of such patients who have been re-admitted 
thereto at any time (up to 3lst March, 1903), as shown by the record of re-admission, kept at the central office ; 

and showing the percentage of such re-admission, to such discharges. 





Number of Number of such 
- Patients discharged Patients Percentage of 
Agetean “* Recovered ” re-admitted to any Re-admissions to 
ae between Ist January,| London Asylum discharges 
1895, and up to “ Recovered.” 


3lst December, 1902.| 31st March, 1903. 





Banstead - - - - - - - - 1,568 
1g 0b Ce a a 1,286 
ge Eel 2,012 
Comey Hatch - - - - - - - 1,644 
Hanwell - SE bt fm mn em 9 oe 1,559 
Heath (from 19th September, 1898)- -  - 652 
Horton (from 3rd March, 1902) alee 88 


Manor (from 6th June, 1899) - - - - 


ToraL - - - - - 
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(B) 
the eight years ended 31st December, 
withy 
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f patients discharged ‘‘ recovered’ from each of the London Asylums during 
pO a ag pws 1902, and of the number of such patients who have been re-admitted thereto, 


n twelve months of their discharge (up to 31st March, 1903), as shown by the record of re-admissions kept at the 


central office; and showing the percentage of such re-admissions to such discharges. ; 


NN ns — ee 





Number of such 








Number of ae eo vod. 
Patients discharged P pret ere Percentagé*of 
~ “Recovered ” eat y he Re-admissions- to ~ 
Asylum. between 1st January eye ae discharges 
>| 12 months of their ‘« d 
1895, and discharge (up to Recovered. 
3lst December, 1902. "31st March, 1903). 
Banstead : - - ; > - - - - 1,568 218 
Cane Hill - - - - - - - - 1,286 152 
Claybury - > - - - - - - 2,012 . 245 
Colney Hatch - - - - 0s 1,644 227 
Hanwell | - - - - - =. - - 1,559 21h 
Heath (from 19th September, 1898) - - 652 54 
Horton (from 3rd March, 1902) = - - - 88 6 
Manor (from 6th June, 1899) - - - - 124 6 
Toratl --"") > 0s aaeegreee 8,933 1,119 
APPENDIX C. since. He is one of 14 children; 8 having died 
of some brain trouble or another; 3 were 

Some Illustrative Cases-seen- at Colney—BRatch.—--- still-born. No insanity in family.—After leaving - 

(I.) Acute insanities which might have been treated school he was a van boy, but was unable to keep _ 
in a mental hospital or receiving house, rather than the the job, and, having no character, was prevented _ 
wards of a chronic lunatic asylum from getting another. 

Reg. No. 13895. Aged 15. Admitted 7/8/03 Reg. No. 13975. Age 14. Admitted 11/12/03. 
Duration of attack, 2 weeks. Found wandering Congenital imbeecile. Sent to asylum because 
in King’s Road, Peckham. Occupation, labourer. he was dangerous and threatened to kill his 
Certified as having delusions. On admission he little sister. 
is stated to be suffering with slight melancholia. Reg. No. 14090. Age 15. Admitted 12/5/04. 


No evident delusions; conducts himself fairly 
well; not dangerous. Memory and intelligence. 
slightly impaired. No epilepsy or paralysis 
Habits: cleanly.. Previous history. (from 
brother): Has been a fairly bright boy. No 
serious illness. 


14-8-03. Behaves excellently; conversation quite - 


rational; perhaps knowledge a little backward. 
Good. health. Aug. 28th. Left to-day on 
trial in charge of his brother. Sept. 17th. A 
letter came from the Lunacy Commissioners 
to enquire whether the patient is or is not 
insane, and a proper subject for detention. A 
reply was sent that he was discharged on trial, 
and should return to the Asylum to receive his 
discharge on Sept. 25th, which he did. 


Reg. No. 14304: Admitted - 5/1/05... Age 18. 
Symptoms on admission, mania. He is timid 


and fearful, and seems in dread of some impending 
evil. He will not speak above a whisper, and 
seems of limited intelligence. 16-1-05. Has 
brightened up considerably, and seems cheerful 
and intelligent. Fair health. Jan. 27-05. Dis- 
charged on trial. 


Several other similar cases could be cited, but while 
witness doés not question the fact of these patients having 
been of unsound mind for a short time, he considers that 
such cases should not be placed under the contaminating 
influences of the ward of an asylum containing a large 
number of the most degenerated types of humanity. 


(I1.) Cases illustrating feeble-nhindedness and criminal 
avtions-after leaving the discipline of school. 


Reg. No. 14037. Age 16. Admitted 11/3/04. 
Mania.—Moral : Insanity. “Defective. Criminal 
type. 3rd-Standard Board School, left at 13 
Father states he took a shovelful of live coal and 
asked the baby to pour paraffin on it. He has 
behaved indecently towards his little sister. 
Fits from 18 months till 12 years of age, none 


\ 


“Reg. No. 14009. Aged 


Was in Darenth Schools from February 21/95 
to March 3-96. Congenital imbecile, returned 
home, became uncontrollable—violent and. 
destructive—indecent in his behaviour and uses 
foul language—tried to stab himself. ae 
Reg. No. 14112. Aged 16. Admitted © 13/6/04 
Mania. Two paternal great-uncles committed 
suicide. Threatened to kill, then. tried ‘to 
strangle young brother. Wandered about the 
streets for weeks together and avoided his 


home. te 
Reg. No. 13908. Aged 15. Admitted 8/9/03. 
Recurrent melancholia. 2nd attack. Dis- 


a > ee 


charged recovered June 3/04. Father criminal 
lunatic, also uncle, both were in an asylum. 
Brother at present in Claybury Asylum. 


Reg. No. 13958.-Aged--15.--Admitted-—25/11/03.. 
Labourer. Destructive—dirty—delusional and 
bad habits—a dull aimless looking youth. A 
brother aged 18 has fits. Patient has had fits 
since an infant. Diagnosis melancholia. Dis- ~ 
charged May 6/04. A letter was received from 
him, very illiterate, but complaining that he was" 
unable to get work end that they knocked him — 
about at home. f 
Reg. No. 13975. Aged 14. Admitted ~ 11/12/03. 
Imbecile from birth due to injury. No heredity, — 
no epilepsy, or paresis. Sent to asylum because 
he was violent and threatened to kill his little 
sister. Mother, 13 children, all living except one, 
and all healthy. except patient. Discharged 
to care of his father. 6/5/04. ies 
15. Admitted 4/2/04. 
An epileptic imbecile; sent to asylum because 
he tried to strangle a baby and burn a child, 
Very quiet and depressed on admission. = 
Reg. No. 14144. Aged 13. Admitted 10/8/04. 
Mother stated patient commenced to have fits 
in February, previously was bright and intelligent. 
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No insanity in family. He had threatened to 
eet the house on fire and tostab his mother. Was 
dangerous to himself and others. 


org No. 14202. Aged 15. Admitted 29/9/04 
Epilepsy with mania. Mother an epileptic. 
Fits commenced 5 years ago. Reached 4th 
Standard at Board School. Dangerous to 
himself and others, would pick up a knife and 
threaten. 


Aged 17. Admitted to Hanwell. Father in 
Claybury. Asylum. Incorrigible as a_ boy, 
refused to go to school; sent to a training 
ship; returned home; took a place, stole £4, 
then was sent to an asylum. He appeared to 
witness to be suitable for an industrial colony 
where he would be made to work. 


Brie{ Notes of Illustrative Cases of Congenital Syphilis. 
{1) History from Aunt ofa case of Congenital Syphilis. 
Father contracted syphilis, married, infected 
wife. Eldest child was able to talk and walk. 
She was sent to the aunt when 15, but became so 
much worse, mentally and physically, that she 
had to be sent away. She was apparently quite 
healthy until five years old. She then became 
progressively worse. She is now deaf, dumb, 
and partially blind ; the roof of her mouth has 
gone and she is quite demented. The father 
died aged 36, of syphilitic brain disease, and the 
' mother died of brain disease in Prestwich Asylum 
eighteen months later. A son who was an 
imbecile is still in an asylum. There are two 
younger children (women) who are of low type, 
defective morally and intellectually. 


~@) Female, aged 34.—Came to Charing Cro:s Hospital 
accompanied by her elder sister. She was 
hemiplegic from infancy, she is very deaf, 
especially on the left side, has syphilitic notched 
teeth. The married sister informed me that their 
mother had three premature births, then two 
children born dead, then one child which lived 
sixteen months. She came next, and the patient 
was born a year later. The married sister 
informed me that she had had but one child, 
which was a delicate infant; 2 had snuflles and 
died at the age of six weeks. I interviewed the 
husband, a healthy looking man, and he assured 
me that he had never had vener aldisease. The 
family history is a specially interesting feature 
as showing the effect of acquired syphilis upon 
the offspring, and also the possibility of the 
transmission to the third generation. 


(3) G.R.,. aged 17, formerly inmate of Darenth 
Asylum ; sent to Colney Hatch as a dangerous 
epileptic imbecile. He has a low forehead, 
saddle-shaped nose, syphilitic teeth, stunted 
growth and very marked linear cicatrices round 
the mouth. 


(4) Case of Juvenile General Paralysis which com- 
menced at the age of eight, the boy dying at 
the age of 16 in Colney Hatch Asylum. The 
boy was brought to me at Charing Cross Hospital 
with a gummatous tumour of the arm. Teeth, 
nose, and lips all showed characteristic signs of 
congenital syphilis. Internal squiut of left eye, 
and pigmentary choroido-retinits, and other 
signs of congenital syphilis. Mentally deficient 
and has had several fits. Family History :— 
The mother states that prior to his birth she 
had had several miscarriages and two still-born 
children. She herself has, however, never 
suffered in any way. The next child to patient 
was delicate and suffered with chorea. 


_ (5) Three sons.—One with external signs of congenital 
syphilis but no nervous disease; another with 
no external signs but marked syphilitic disease 
of the liver who died at the age of 22 of general 
paralysis; a third an epileptic imbecile still 
alive in Caterham Asylum. The father went 
out of his mind and died of general paralysis in an 
asylum. 

(6) A young woman, with old keratitis and iritis, 
notched teeth, became deaf at the age of 8, and 
in two or three years completely lost her hearing. 


| 
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Admitted to asylum as a case of mania, but was 
discharged recovered. 


(75 Girl, aged 18.—Juvenile general paralysis, with 
signs of congenital syphilis. History: Noinsanivy 
direct or collateral. Father died of an accident, 
aged 46. History from mother : —Mother was « 
married at 20, father at 22. There were 12 
children, as follows:—(1) Dead, 5 months 
foetus; (2) dead, 5 or 6 months foetus; (3, 
dead, 6 or 7 months foetus ; (4) dead; 7 months 
fatus; lived 8 hours; (5) born alive, very 
frail, and delicate, ulcers on legs, inflammation 
of eyes; (6) patient; (7) girl, living well, age 
16; (8) boy, living well, aced 14; (9) boy, 
living well, aced 12; (10) boy, died of con- 
vulsions, aged 11 months; (11) girl, died at 8 
months of brain disease and club foot ; (12) boy 
living well. The patient was an intelligent girl 
and passed the 7th Standard at 12 years old; 
developed signs of general paralysis at 14 and died 
3 years later of this disease. 


(8) History of two brothers in Hanwell Asylum.— 
Father deserted wife, drank heavily, was in 
Banstead Asylum for some time; a sister also 
ofunstable mind. Mother had five miscarriages, 
then the two boys who are now both blind. In 
one—the elder—the blindness was complete at 
5, the younger not till 11. Examination of 
the eyes exhibited syphilitic choroido-retinitis end 
optic atrophy. Up to the age of 11 they were 
both bright and intelligent; the elder was 
a good pianist. They now suffer with epileptic 
fits and are demented. 

(9) F.O, aged 11.—Suffering with blindness since 
he was seven years old; snuffles at birth. The 
doctor, after marriage, treated the mother for 
acquired syphilis. No family history of nervous 
disorder or insanity. Three years elapsed 
before 7 months still birth occurred, then (1) a 
girl was born that died with fits at 1 year 9 
months; (2) a girl, quite healthy, living; (3) a 
girl, quite healthy, living; (4) the patient; (5) 
boy, with paralysis, aged 9 ; (6) boy who suffers 
with fits. 

(10) Female.—Juvenile general paralysis at 12, died 
at 16 Family history :—Parents married at 20 
years of age. Father died of phthisis. Mother 
had definite signs of syphilis. There were 7 preg- 
nancies, two of which resulted in miscarriages, 
Three children died young of meningitis. The 
only surviving child has typical signs of 
congenital syphilis. 


APPENDIX D. 
Extract from St. Pancras Guardian, of 20th January, 1905. 
“Camden Town Tragedy. 


* * An enquiry was held into the death of Lawrence 
Frederick Parker, five years and 11 months, who lived at 
57, Bayham Street, Camden Town, and which took place 
on Friday last. The father, a printer, said the child was 
an imbecile. He could not walk, but got about on his 
hands and knees very quickly. The child had an enor- 
mous appetite, and would swallow anything it could get 
into its mouth. -About three o’clock last Friday deceased 
was left in the front room tied by a rope round its waist 
to itscot.. This was to prevent it from getting to the fire. 
Soon after witness had left the deceased he heard a scream, 
and on returning he found him on his back, his face very 
red and twitching. Witness saw also a drawer, which had 
contained his photographic chemicals, upset on the floor. 
He saw, too, that a tin which had contained cyanide of 
potassium had been upset, and there were eVidences of 
that poison in deceased’s mouth and on the lips. There 
were about two ounces on the floor. Witness called his 
wife, and the child was taken with all despatch to the 
North-West London Hospital. Witness had had poison 
in the house for about ten years. He did not think the 
child could have reached the drawer. Up to the day of 
this accident witness had kept the chemicals in another 
room, and as he was giving the room up the cyanide was 
placed in this drawer. In reply to the Coroner, the 
father said a few days previously he discovered deceased 
eating cinders, and when he emptied his mouth he found 
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he had a piece of coal in the windpipe. He would eat 
paper, and indeed, anything. He had also nearly 
swallowed a fork.—Dr. J. A. Bell, a resident medical 
officer at the North-West London Hospital, said the 
child was dead on its arrival. Examination disclosed 
nothing unnatural about the brain. The stomach con- 
tained some paper, and it had no doubt been eaten the 
same day, for the print had not been obliterated. —Hodg- 
gon Alexander Craig, Superintendent Relieving Officer, 
having been sent for from the Town Hall, expressed 
surprise at a statement of the father and mother with 
respect to the alleged difficulty as to getting the child into 
an asylum. If application was made to a Relieving 
Officer under the circumstances related, he would report 
the matter to the Guardians, and the parents were gener- 
ally asked to appear before a committee with the child 
for the case to b2 investigated. If the case was one calling 
for attention, the child would be sent to a suitable in- 
stitution, and generally a nominal sum weekly was paid 
by the parents. The age had nothing to do with the 
case. Children were not accepted by the Metropolitan 
Asylum Board under five years of age, but the Guardians 
had very often taken charge of such children, and placed 
them in the mental ward till they reached that age.—The 
father said he had b2en advised by one Relieving Officer 
not to try and have the child ‘ put away.’—Under all the 
circumstances and in fairness to the officials mentioned 
the Deputy Coroner decided to adjourn the case.—At the 
adjourned inquiry on Wednesday evening, the father at 
the outset said he wished to make a statement, and Mr. 
Schroder allowed him to do so. He went on to say that 
when the child was tied up under ordinary circumstances 
he would not have reached the drawers, but the day 
previous to his death, the drawers had been moved. 
Witness added that he had always previously taken great 
care to keep the poison out of anyone’s reach.—Mr. 
Schroder informed the jury that the height of the drawer 
was 35 ins.—Recalled, the father said he bought the 
poison about three weeks before this occurrence, but had 
not used any of the two ounces he purchased. It was 
then wrapped in paper. He bought it in lumps, and had 
broken it up. Witness did not realise that this was 
deadly poison. He did not sign the poison book when 
he bought it of the chemist. They knew him so well. 
He was served by an assistant.—Mr. Hodgkinson, the 
chemist, here interposed to inform the coroner of his 
presence.—Continuing, witness said the child was sent 
from the Infirmary They did not wish him to come out. 
Witness paid ls. per week whilst it was there. After he 
received the child home efforts were made to get it away.— 
Mr. G. A. Hodgkinson, of 9, Chapel Street, Somers Town, 
said he could not recognise the father. He kept a qualified 
assistant, who managed his shop. According to the law 
the cyanide should have been signed for on each occasion, 
unless sold wholesale. The price charged to Mr. Parker 
was wholesale, and considering he purchased a quantity 
cf other articles it made it a wholesale transaction. Louisa 
Isaac, nurse at Highgate Infirmary, remembered having 
the deceased child under her charge. It was suffering 
from a skin disease, and was an imbecile. Dr. Chilcot, 
the Medical Superintendent, recommended the child for 
Darenth Asylum, but witness understood it was too 
young to be received. Mr. J. Green, master of the work- 
house, said the reason for the child being sent to the 
workhouse from the infirmary was the convenience of 
the mother. The child was telephoned for at the request 
of the mother. Mr. Frank H. Waight, relieving officer for 
Ward 3, said he remembered the application by the mother 
for the admission of the child to the workhouse, and it 
was admitted on February 19th, 1903. He had received 

no application in respect to the child since that date. He 
had received no application for the child to be admitted 
to an asylum in the summer. His deputy, Mr. Wessen, 
was acting for him during his holiday, but if an application 
had been made to him there would have been a record of 
it. He could not say if an application was made, but 
certainly he had none. The Foreman said he was pre- 
pared to prove that the relieving officers did tell parents 
that children vould not be taken care of by the Guardians 
under the age of seven. Mr. A. Millward, Clerk to the 
Guardians, intervening, said the child would be admitted 
under that age if an applicatior,\was made.—Mr. Waight 
denied that he had ever told parents that children could 
Lot be admitted to an asylum under the age of seven. 
He presented his becks to prove that recently a mentally 
deficient child, aged six, had been admitted to the work- 


‘aced fifty years. 
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house, for removal to an asylum at a later date. Mr. 
Millward said the only question of the admittance of 
children referred to the Asylum at Darenth, where the age 
was fixed, he believed, at seven years. But they were 
taken care of at the workhouse before that age. In reply 
to Mr. Millward, the relieving officer said the father ap- 
peared before the Relief Committee of the Guardians © 
and said it was not his wish that the child had been sent to 
the infirmary. Mr. Millward said that as a matter of fact 
the father only paid for twenty-five weeks instead of 
forty weeks’ maintenance.—Arthur Wm. Lock, General 
Relieving Officer, said the parents regularly had ticket 
to visit the child in the infirmary. Though the child was 
admitted in February, the father failed to pay for the 
child being in the infirmary till April. No application 
had been made for the re-admission of the child. A child 
could be admitted to the mental wards of the workhouse 
before the age of seven—there were no rules or regulations 
to the contrary.—The Coroner reminded the jury of the 
statements of the father and mother as to their futile 
efforts to obtain the sanction of the guardians to that body 
taking charge of the child.—The father now distinctly 
tated that Mr. Lock told him that the child could not be 
admitted to an asylum under seven years of age.—Mr. 
Lock said that statement was absolutely false. The 
father said Mr. Lock told him almost every time be went 
to him that the child should be taken out of the infirmary. 
—Mr. Lock indignantly denied that.—The father said he 
could bring neighbours to prove that Mr. Lock had told 
him that the child should be taken out cf the infirmary.— 
The coroner said the father and mother seemed to be im- 
pressed with something in regard to seven years. The 
foreman of the jury said the superintendent of relieving 
officers mentioned seven years in respect to the Metro- 
politan Asylum Board.—Mr. Craig emphatically denied 
that he made any such statement. He mentioned five 
years of age distinctly—The coroner said he took it as 
five—The parents also stated that seven years was 
mentioned, and said they saw it so stated in the papers.— 
The mother said the nurse told her when she went to the 
infirmary that she would have to take the child away.— 
Nurse Isaacs denied this——Mr. Millward said this nurse 
had been in the-employ of the guardians twenty-one 
years, and her word was to be thoroughly depended upon. 


_—In reply to the coroner, Mr. Craig said the lowest cost 


of the keep of the child in the infirmary would be 8s. 9d. 
per week, and the parents were charged according to their 
means.— Fred Wood, the assistant at the chemists, gave 
evidence corrobarative of Mr. Hodgkinson.—The coroner 
announced that he had a letter from Dr. Chilcot, in which 
he stated he had no reason for the discharge of the child. 
He did not discharge it personally. The coroner then 
proceeded to sum up, placing the various points in a — 
succinct manner before the jury, and after a ten minutes’ 
retirement, the jury returned a verdict of death by mis- 
adventure. They added a rider, with which Mr. Schroder 
expressed bimself in entire agreement, to the effect that 
they considered there was great carelessness displayed by 
the parents, and that the sale of the cyanide should be 
further restricted. They also expressed themselves as not 
being quite clear upon the point as to why the child left 
the Highgate , Infirmary, for the evidence appeared very 
contradictory ; but they expressed the hope that the 
Board of Guardians would further inquire into that 
matter.—The adjourned bearing lasted two hours and 
forty minutes.” 


_APPENDIX KE. 


London, S.E., 
January 19th, 1905. 


Copy. ] 


G. L. Gomme, Esq., 
London County Council, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 


Will you very kindly give me your advice upon the 
following matter. The fact is, I have a son who, at the 
age of twelve years, developed epilepsy ; he, before this 
age. never had an attack of any kind. I had medical 
advice, and was recommended to take him to the hospital 
in Queen’s Square, W.C., which I did. He is now thirteen 
yea s, having in the twelve months averaged two seizures 
in the month. 

I am a book-keeper in the City, earning £2 weekly, 
My family comprises wife, daughter, 
and five sons (daughter’s age nineteen, eldest of the sons 
fifteen and a half years), so you will see that I have my 
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hands quite full to bring them up decently. Now comes 
_ the point—what is to be done with this poor lad? He 
goes to school, although we are afraid, when he goes from 
home, of his meeting with an accident if an attack comes 
on. It is a continual worry. 

Do you think there would be any chance of getting him 
- into the Council’s Home for this disease ? We think he 
would have the proper treatment, which (although 
tenderly cared for at home) we cannot give, and it seems 
so useless taking him to the hospital; besides, in the 
‘Home they might cure him, being so young. It is the 
‘oy’s future the wife and I dwell so much on, as we shall 
not always be here. The wife and I would be so very 
grateful to you to intercede for us. I have given you an 
outline of the matter, but it takes up so much of your 
time to read too much. 

May I mention that I am known to ——. He was a 
Director of a Company I was with for many years in the 
City, which business was sold. 

Regretting troubling you,—I am sir, 

Yours obediently, 
J. W. E. 
- OOPY.] 
21st January, 1905. 

DEAR Sir, 

1 have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
8th instant, addressed to the Clerk of the Council. It 
will enable me to reply thereto if you will state whether 
your son is of unsound mind. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) H. F. KEENE, 


Mr. J. W. E. Acting Clerk. 


COPY.) 
Lonpoy, S.E.. 
: 23rd January, 1995. 
H. F. Keens, Esq., 
6, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
Sir, J, 
In reply to your letter of 21st inst., respecting my 

letter of 18th, addressed to the Clerk of the Council, kindly 
allow me to thank you very much for writing. You ask 
if my son is of unsound mind? No, he appears quite 
rational, although with this dread complaint coming 
gradually on, one does not know what turn he may take 
unless something be done to battle with it, and unfor- 
tunately my position at the present time is such that I 
cannot pay for him to enter a home—they charge so much. 

My wife and self would be so very grateful to you, if you 
could suggest any plan for his cure. 

Again thanking you,—I am Sir, 

Yours obediently, 


(Signed) J. W. E. 
COPY. ] 
ASYLUMS COMMITTEE, 
Lonpon County Covunom, 
24th January, 1905. 
DEAR Sr, 


I am in receipt of your letter of yesterday’s date, 
and have to inform you that only epileptics of unsound 
mind are admissible to the Committee’s Epileptic Cclony 

_at Ewell, and I am afraid 1 cannot suggest any course for 
you to take. I believe such cases can be treated at the 
National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, 
Queen Square, W.C. There is a colony for epileptics at 
Chalfont St. Giles, and you would be able to obtain 
particulars of this by writing to the Secretary (Mr. Penn 
Gaskell), National Society for the Employment of Epil- 
eptics, 12 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., but I think 
it would be necessary for you to make some payment. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) H. F. KEENE, 
E.F.A. 
Acting Clerk. 
Mr. J. W. E. 


8016. (Dr. Dunlop.) Referring to that remark you 
have just made, you say that epileptics degenerate ?— 
Yes. 


8017. But some of them do not become insane. You 
might explain that 7—I always regard an epileptic as 
very impulsive and liable to do anything that is anti- 
social at any time, but the anti-social question comes 
in rather as regards the care that he may receive. Ii he 
belongs to the pauper classes and his environment is 
unfavourable, he is much more liable to be anti-social 
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than a person in a better class of life who may be looked 
after and provided with proper care and treatment. 


8018. In fact your view is simply that the necessity 
for care is the crucial point ?—Yes. 


8019. There is no difference between degradation and 
lunacy ?—None whatever; it is only a question of 
degree. 


8020. It is rather a question of home care ?—Yes. 


8021. You are strongly in favour of labour colonies 
for defectives ?—Yes. 


8022. Will you give us some conception of the class 
of cases which should be admitted to these colonies ?— 
I think the sane epileptics, similar to those I have seen 
at Chalfont, would be very suitable. I do not think there 
is sufficient accommodation at present for the epileptic. 


8023. Sane epileptics are one class ?—Yes. 


8024. What about insane epileptics ?—There are a 
certain number of insane epileptics who are quite capable 
of Jabour, and good labour; in fact in the asylums the 
best workers are among the epileptics. 


8025. Would you take them away from asylums and 
put them into labour colonies ?—That has been done 
by the County Council already. 


8026. That is the course which you wish to suggest 
to the Commissioners ?—Yes, I think there are a certain 
number of epileptics who are useful in the asylums. It 
saves expense by having their labour in asylums. 


8027. What about the congenital defects, imbeciles 
and idiots, would you put them into labour colonies ?— 
A great many of them would be quite unfit for labour 
colonies, some of them would be more fit for asylums. 
I have some photographs of patients here who have been 
a long time in Colney Hatch ; I do not think they would 
be fit for a colony. They would be fit to do work in 
a bakehouse, kitchen, or in the upbolsterer’s shop. 


8028. The milder cases of congenital defect you would 
put in, but not extreme cases ?—Yes. 


8029. What about acquired insanity—secondary de- 
mentia ?—That would depend a good deal upon the 
degree of the dementia. here are some dements in whom 
the dementia is not progressive. They might be suit- 
able. It would require careful selection on the part of 
the authorities, 


8030. You might sum it up by saying that cases of 
milder insanity should be put into labour colonies rather 
than asylums ?—Yes, some cases. 


8031. What authority should these labour colonies be 
under, in your opinion ?—I think myself there should 
be one authority for the whole of the insane. 


8032. They should come under the Lunacy Board ? 
—Yes, I think so. 


8033. Would you put any age limit on the admission 
to such a colony ?—I think after sixteen they might be 
admitted to these labour colonies. 


8034. Before sixteen what do you think should be 
done with the milder imbeciles ?—I think there should 
be separate blocks or separate annexes for boys; 
separate from the adults, 


8035. Do you think children under sixteen should be 
treated by the same authority as those over sixteen ? 
—Yes. 


8036. In your opinion they should all be brought 
under the Lunacy Commissioners. ?—Yes. 


8037. In what respects would these colonies differ 
from asylums. Are you familiar with the inside of 
asylums ?—Yes, I visit all the asylums, 


8038. Have you ever been superintendent ?—No, as 
Pathologist my work deals more particularly with the 
dead. ~ 


8039. You have not very much experience of the 
living in these matters ?—No, not much in administra- 
tion, but in my studies of insanity I have the privilege, 
and exercise it, of making clinical observations upon the 
cases during life. 

8040. In your statement you, in more than one place, 
refer to the discharge of unrecovered patients ?—Yes, 
I referred to the discharge of cases of recurrent insanity, 
also to the discharge of : people who have * been 
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re-admitted, also to these imbeciles and epileptics who 
were at Colney Hatch. 

8041. Have you anything at the back of your state- 
ment that you would like to tell us? Do you think 
the discharges are rather too free ?—Yes, I do. 


8042. And it is sometimes abused; cases are dis- 
charged before they are able to take care of themselves ? 
—I should not like to say that. They are always sent 
out on a month’s trial. Many of them are brought 
back within the month. 

8043. And some are not brought back ?7—Some are 
not brought back. 


8044. You think there is a considerable. amount of 
untreated lunacy in the country resulting from pre- 
mature discharge from asylums ?—Yes, I do. 


8045. I notice that you state that senile dements are 
quite efficiently treated in the workhouses ?—I do not 
think so. I said they could be, under certain conditions 
treated efficiently ; if they had special attendants and a 
special ward for them. 


8046. In fact make a section of the workhouse into an 
asylum ?—Yes. 

8047. That, after all, would be asylum treatment ?— 
Yes. 


8048. Is there any advantage in taking them away 
from other asylums and putting them into workhouses ? 
—I think asylums are crowded with old people, and the 
cost is greater in asylums than it would be in workhouses. 


8049. If they had the same treatment and the same 
nursing in workhouses would it not cost as much ?—The 
building is not so expensive. 


8050. Have you seen dements treated in workhouses ? 
—I have not seen them, personally,’ but I suppose they 
must be, because they come from the workhouses. I have 
no personal experience of the administration of work: 
houses, though 1 have visited a great many pauper 
infirmaries for research purposes, and in speaking of 
workhouses I refer to the pauper infirmaries or the 
special infirm wards of the workhouse. 


8051. I notice in your statément you are strongly in 
favour of medical inspection of all children ?—Yes. 


8052. Would you tell me what practical advantages 
would accrue from it ?—The practical advantages in my 
opinion would be that a number of cases which’ mizht 
pass the teachers would be recognised, by careful medical 
inspection and a certain number of remediable diseases 
would be ascertained by the medical officer. 


8053. Let us limit ourselves to mental defects ?—I think 
the mental defects would be more likely to ke discovered 


8054. Is there any advantage in hunting for them ?— 
Yes. 

8055. Where does the advantage come in ?—You 
say, “hunting for them.” There is a degree of hunting. 
You may hunt and find where it does not exist. I do 
not mean that ; I mean careful examination of a doubtful 
case might lead to the discovery. 


8056. But with these doubtful cases that are getting 
on, not very evidently badly, at school, is there any 
advantage in diagnosing them. I do net say what my 
personal views are on the matter, I want to know vours ? 
—There are some forms of epilepsy that might not be 
discovered, for example Je petit mal cases ; they are 
more dangerous than the other cases, and you might 
discover epilepsy that was not dangerous. 


8057. Is that any advantage to the school authority ? 
—! think so. 

8058. What about the parental control of the children 
by their own medical man, and the whole hospital system 
of the country—all those difficulties will come in ?_ 
There are difficulties, 


8059. Do you not think it would give rise to a good deal 
of complication and interference with private practice ?— 
Yes, it might. 

8060. I see you also suggest the creation of a register 
of mentally defective children ?—Ves, I think that would 
be very useful. 


8061. Are you aware of any disadvantages ?—I think 


there are disadvantages, but I think the ad 
ages, vant 
would out-weigh the disadvantages. ee 
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8062. Let me hear what those are first ?—One of the 
advantages is, supposing later on they were brought 
up for some crime, one would know then the crime might 
be due to a hereditary defect. Again, if they enter an 
asylum one would know that there was a defect from 
birth and the chances of recovery would be much less. 


8063. That would probably be known anyhow ?—I 
do not think so. I think there is a great need of that 
myself. 


8064. For the purpose of the defence of a criminal 
action is one, and for ascertaining previous history in 
asylum cases; they are two; are there any other ?—The 
advantage would be we should attack the problem from 
the beginning. I think the problem of insanity begins 
in the education of the children. That would be the 
first step towards investigating the problem of insanity. 


8065. What are the objections to having a register of 
defectives. Do you think I may take it as a distinct 
objection, to brand young children as mental defectives ? 
—Yes, because they might improve afterwards. 


8066. Do you not think that one objection is really 
rather more than all the advantages to be gained from it ? 
—Ido not think the register reed be published ; it could be 
kept a private register. 


8067. I suppose the school authorities would have 
access to it, the police authorities would have access to 
it, the parents would know about it, and the neighb- urs 
would know about it. Privacy would be very difficult, 
would it not ?—It would. 


8068. Do you not think it would be a great pity to 
brand children, put them under a lunacy register, which 
is just as bad as a criminal register according to popular 
ideas ?—I think you will see I refer to the fact that great 
care would have to be taken and an expert would have 
to be appointed before this register would be carried 
into effect. I do not think we are in a position at present 
to do it as a system. 


8069. ‘That brings us back to the question, uo not you 
think it would be more practical to deal with the cases 
that we know about, the more evident cases, and not go 
and hunt for the minor cases ?—I would not think of 
hunting for the minor cases, that is not my idea at all; 
but for the obvious cases I think it would be desirable. 


8070. The obvious cases you think ought to be re- 
gistered ?—Yes. 


8071. And the other part of your evidence is that if they 


are not getting sufficient care at home they ought to be 


seized and put under detention in some licensed institution ? 
—Yes, I think I said in my evidence that is really my view, 
that it should not be until they had really shewn them- 
selves actually incurable that they would be registered or 
certified as insane or unimprovable. 


8072. But by the time that is all known, surely they 
require institutional treatment ?—Yes. 


8073. Would you also put the children of well-to-do 
and rich people on the register. Would you have Harrow 
and Eton under medical inspection ?—No; that is the 
the great difficulty, but then they do not come upen the 
rates. 


8074. Children under the school board do not come on 
the rates in the strict sense of the term ?—But they do 
when they get into the asylums—they become a cost to 
the ratepayers then. 


8075. But at the time when they go on the register they 
are not on the rates ?—No, not necessarily. 


8076. You give us a newspaper cutting with regard to 
the Camden Town tragedy ?—Yes. 


8077. Could you give us the sequel of this story to 
complete our notes ; have you heard the end of it ?—No, 
I have not. 


, 8078. (Dr. Needham.) With reference to an answer 
which you gave Dr. Dunlop with reference to people who 
are discharged from asylums, have you any reason to 
suppose that people are improperly discharged from 
asylums before they are recovered ?—No, I did not say 
that. 


8079. What you, I suppose, meant (correct me if I am 
misinterpreting you) was, that people recovered to such 
an extent that it is impossible to sign the detention 
certificate and they escape in that way ?—Ye.. 
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£030. They escape in that way rather than from dis- 
 eharge before they are recovered ?—Yes. 


8081. It would be a serious reflection on the action of 
medical superintendents of asylums if it were thought 
they discharged them improperly ?—Yes. 


8082. Dr. Dunlop would like you to explain how it is 
that you put in your memorandum ‘‘ Owing to pressure 
of accommodation and legal difficulties of retention ’’ — 
that is what I understand you mean, legal difficulties of 
retention ?—Yes. 


8083. ‘* A considerable number of patients have to be 
discharged annually who would be better retained in 
asylums.’’ Owing to the pressure of accommodation ?— 
Yes ; by that I mean to say I consider that people would 
be kept in longer if there had not been pressure. 


8084. They would not be discharged quite so soon ?— 
If the friends press, and they are desirous that they should 
be taken out, they are sent out on a month’s trial. Take 
the cases of recurrent insanity. I have been going 
through some of the cases that have occurred. Some of 
them were admitted three and four times within a 
period of perhaps eight or ten years. They were cured at the 
time, but then they come back again, and especially with 
young women it is an important matter. I took cases 
under 30, and found a considerable number. 


k 8085. I suppose it is a matter of open knowledge that 
people are obliged to be discharged at the earliest possible 
time, in consequence of the pressure for acute cases ?— 


Yes. 


8086. As to the feeble-minded—I do not speak of 
distinct imbeciles, or distinct lunatics, but of the class of 
persons who form the principal subject of this inquiry— 
do you think it is desirable that they should be under any 
lunacy authority so as to stigmatise them, as it were,with 
what people are pleased to call the ‘‘ taint ’’ of lunacy ?— 
No, not the feeble-minded who are not anti-social in their 
condition. 


8087. Would you have a department to control or to 
inspect ?— When I said under control, I meant one control 
would be better for all classes than a division of control, 

ecause there must be border-land cases—one would pass 
into the other. As I indicate in my evidence, it might 
be found that a patient had been admitted and improved 
so much that he would be taken to a colony, or even 
allowed to go at large. 


8088. Do you think it would be better to have two 
departments, one to control the lunatics, idiots, and 
imbeciles —the distinctly imbecile and the idiot class— 
and another department to control the children, or grown- 
up p2ople at all events, who were children in the school 
for defective children. Is it desirable to mix them ?— 
No; I do not think it is. 


8089. Mixing, not in a public establishment, but mix- 
ing them in the public mind, I mean ?—No, I think it 
would be a disadvantage in this way, that the public 
would b2 more likely to resent it. I should like to say 
that I think one control of the whole would be a good 
thing. It should b2 under one control, whether you call 
it the Lunacy Commission or whatever it is; there are 
no dividing lines between the feeble-minded and the 
others. 


809). Have you any theory as to the method by which 
that could be accomplished? If you get a department 
which has to deal with lunacy, it is perfectly obvious all 
the people who are referred to that department and who 
are controlled by it, have a certain taint of lunacy attri- 
buted to them ?—There is that great disadvantage, I 
admit. 


8091. On the other hand, I suppose you would not 
think it desirable to hand over the care of lunatics to a 
department which had no knowledge of lunacy ?—It is 
a difficult matter to duaw the line between these feeble- 
minded ; of course epileptics become lunatics and feeble- 
minded become lunatics. 


8092. You have no suggestion to make ?—No. 


8393. Now as to the size of the colonies. You say in 
your remarks on the colony system, ‘‘ The welfare of the 
feeble-minded and epileptics would not be enhanced by 
lavish expenditure on costly buildings especially of the 
institutional kind, where large numbers are collected 
under one roof,’ and so on, and that the colony should 
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ba on the detached principle. 


Have you formed any Frederick W. 


estimate as to what should be the outside number of the Mott, Esq., 


people who are to be looked after in these colonies? Do 


you think it might be an unlimited number, or do you fr. Sie ; 
think there might be 2,000 or 3,000 ?—They have large kas 
numbers at Bielefeld and at the Craig colony, but I do 9 June 1905, 


not think it is a good plan. I think 200 or 300 is as many 
as there should be to obtain the best results for the 
patients. 


8094. You think a limited-sized institution would give 
the patients a better chance ?—Yes. 


8095. And the administration would be probably not 
more expensive ?—No, I do not think so. 


8096. You are opposed to their bzing of very large 
size ?—Yes. 

8097. (Mr. Byrne.) I would like to ask, with reference 
to the questions you have referred to already, what prac- 
tical steps you would advise to help the case of persons 
discharged from asylums to be dealt with, who are still 
in such an unstable condition that unde1 stress of outside 
life they become insane again. We have had a good deal 
of evidence of people who are in and out of prisons and 
asylums. You have clearly pointed out that under existing 
circumstances, it is necessary that this should bs so. 
What practical suggestion can vou make to us for putting 
an end to thatsystem ?—I think the question of obtaining 
a better history of the patients as to the cause of their 
insanity, is one point. 

8098. Would that enable the medical superintendent 
to sigan certificates, under the new system, that he could 
not sign now ?—I think if you have a distinct hereditary 
history of insanity in a family the probability is that under 
the stress of environment the insanity will more probably 
recur, and I think that is a very important matter. I 
have gone into the statistics. 


8099. But what do you recommend as practical steps ? 
Would it require legislation to do away with that difficulty ? 
—I should think it would. 


8100. Supposing the medical superintendent has a 
person in his asylum who is now clearly recovered, and as 
to whom he cannot give the continuation certificate, and 
he must let that person out; having done it ten times 
already, he Inows that person is quite certain to come 
in in twelve months, again; how is the superintendent 
to deal with that person. What would you recommend ? 
—I do not see why the Commissioners should not be 
applied to by the superintendent. He should say, ‘‘ This 
person has been in the asylum a number of times, I feel 
if he is discharged he will come back again,’ and if the 
Comm /‘ssioners saw fit to say, ‘“‘We agree with you, the 
patient ought to b2 retained,” that would get over the 
difficulty. 

8101. He would make a sort of special report, not 
merely fill up the ordinary form ?—A special report. 


8102. I suppose the bulk of the people to whom your 
memorandum refers should, if kept in properly designed 
colonies, spend, a good deal of time in working to main- 
tain themselves ?—I have seen the very worst class of 
cases—my evidence refers to those cases at the Colney 
Hatch Asylum. You must take that into consideration. 
There are a certain number even of those who can make 
themselves useful in the bakehouse, the kitchen, and in 
the upholsterer’s shop, and can doa certain amount of 
work ; but the majority of them are not of much use. 


8103. Would you suggest any sort of figures amongst 
the class including sane epileptics and, feeble-minded— 
any proportion who would be able towork? Would half 
of them work, do you think, substantially ?—I should 
doubt it myself, but I have not any practical knowledge 
on the subject ; I have not had the direction of a colony. 
I think Dr. Bond would be able to give you better informa- 
tion. 


8104. In the institutions you have been in, that work is 
practically non-existent ?—Yes, practically. I have 
merely seen these cases at Colney Hatch myself. 


8105. (Mr. Dickinson.) I see that your view with 
regard to alcoholism is that that does not so much creat= 
lunatics directly, but that indirectly it causes these feeble- 
minded or defective persons to drift into lunacy, if I may 
use the expression ?—Yes, I think at the beginning I 
said there is no doubt that alcohol does have a most 
pernicious effect on the population. The question is 
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acts as an eliminator of the unfit, but it is also a producer 


‘> ofthe unfit. Itisso very difficult to go back in the hered- 


itary history of a family to see whether alcohol produced 
Thave an instance in which I can get no history in the 
father and mother except that the father was a chronic 
drunkard from boyhood, and four or five of his children 
are inasylums, but that doesnot prove there is not an here- 
ditary ‘history of insanity in the family, if we could go 
back one or two generations. 


8106. But in addition to that, the effect of drink on’ 


the individual himself is more serious on the defective 
minded ?—Yes. 


8107. That is one of the reasons why you say they 
ought, to be protected ?—Yes, I think so—protected 
from drink. I think that is very evident from the facts 
that I have given. 


8108. On page 454, I do not quite follow what those 
figures mean. “A larger proportion of lunatics admitted 
into the London County asylums are congenitally 
defective than the statistics, viz., 3°6 per cent. of the 
total admissions show.’’ Do I understand only 3°6 per 
cent. of the total admissions are congenitally defective? — 
Yes, that is so. 


8109. You mean of all the lunatics in the Council’s 
asylums ?-—-The congenital defectives are sent to the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board asylums, unless they are 
epileptic or so troublesome that they cannot be 
managed. It does not represent the total insane popu- 
lation, or anything like it. 


8110. Because that particular section are cleared out 
by another authority ?—Yes. 


8111. Even then it is a small number ?—It is too small. 
When you examine the brains of people dying in the 
Council’s asylums you find a large proportion have a 
defective brain, only it has not manifested itself in the 
form of insanity until some condition arises in the 
environment which produces it. 


8112. They have not been lunatics all their lives, or 
idiots all their lives ?—No. 


8113. You have been interested, I suppose, in the 
scheme the Gouncil has had for establishing receiving 
houses ?—Yes. 


8114. I suppose if there was a system of receiving 
houses under which @ person is examined and. treated 


(Recalled and further 
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8124. (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to give 
a statement of your evidence. May we put that 
on our notes ?—Yes, certainly. 


8125. I think there is something you wish toadd to it ? 
—I received word that the Commission would be glad 
of any further facts in support of the heredity question, 
and I have prepared some figures which are relative to 
those on page 465 with regard to the general amount of 
heredity found in the insane, and I think they show 
rather dramatically how (probably if not certainly) 
far short the usually given figures come of the real truth ; 
that is their object* 


8126. The addition is with regard to this analysis 


of some further cases of epileptic admissions ?—They 
are relative to the facts in my statement at page 465. 

STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE By CHARLES HuBERT Bonp,Esq., 
D.Sc., M.D., ON BEHALF OF THE LONDON County CoUNCIL. 

Cartes Husert Bonp will state that— 

He is a Doctor in Science and a Doctor in Medicine 
of the University of Edinburgh, holds a Degree in Public 
Health from that University, and the Gaskell Gold 
Medal in Mental Diseases. He is Medical Superintendent 


* Vide addendum pp. 473-4. 
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before he is shut up in an asylum that might be extended 
to examining the persons who are not evidently lunatics 
—I mean the feeble-minded class ?—Yes. 


8115. Is that what was in your mind in mentioning 
that ?—No, but I think the advantage of receiving houses, 
especially if you had a mental hospital attached, would 
be that a number of cases might never go into the asylums 
at all. 


8116. What would happen to them unless we had some 
provision for others than lunatics—for feeble-minded 
or defectives, as apart from lunatics ?—I did not think 
putting it under one control was contemplated. If it 
were under one control the receiving house scheme could 
apply to the imbeciles as well. 


8117. The receiving house scheme would leave a 
residuum of persons to be provided for somehow—persons 
who were refused admission to the receiving house ?— 
Yes; still I would place it under one control, I think. 

8118. I think you say, in your opinion, it ought to be 
under one control ?—Yes, it ought to be. 


8119. (Dr. Needham.) With reference to the answers 
that you gave to Mr. Byrne, you are aware that the 
continuation documents are two, the certificate and 
the report, the report stating that the patient is still 
of unsound mind, and the certificate stating the facts 
upon which that opinion is based ?—Yes. 


8120. Do you propose that that should be modified 
or varied by legislation, because it is obvious that at 
present the plan you suggest would not be feasible, 
because, however much the medical superintendent might 
write to the Commissioners and suggest that a person 
was not fit to be discharged, unless he could say that 
he was insane, and could put down facts indicating 
insanity, the law would not allow the Commissioners 
to interfere ?—No, I recognise that ; that is the difficulty. 


8121. Do you propose that there should be some 
modification in legislative methods ?—That is what I 
had in my mind. 


8122. And you do think so ?—I do think so, yes. 


8123. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—I should like to add that I was requested by 
Colonel Long’s Committee to give evidence on the question 
of specific infection and production of diseases, especially 
in the children and feeble-minded. I do not know 
whether that comes within the scope of this Commission. - 


examined on page 481). 


D.Se., M.D., called; and Examined. 


of the County of London Colony for Insane Epileptics, 
which was established in 1903 by the Asylums Committee, 
of the London County Council. j 


He has had a large experience in dealing, from both 
the medical and administrative points of view, with 
the insane, and especially with the feeble-minded and 
epileptic classes. 


He has given much attention to the statistics of mental 
disease. 


Before offering remedial suggestions, he would deal with 
certain factors—some certainly causal—in association 
with the Mentally Defective; because a correct appre- 
~ciation of them points with considerable force to the 
-lines on which both an amelioration of the present provision 
for these classes, and also a diminution in their future 
production may be sought. 


He would however first point out that the terms used 
namely, Idiot, Imbecile, Feeble-minded and Defective 
do not express distinct classes between which there is any 
fundamental difference, but are merely expressive of 
the degree of weakmindedness—such weakmindedness, 
for present purposes, being understood to be congenital, 
or at least to have shown itself in early childhood. 
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Similarly, that there are not always features present 
which sharply distinguish cases sane or non-certified 
from the insane or certified, either in respect of the feeble- 


severe fits continue to occur, there is a probability— Charles 
as the Law stands—that he may shortly have to be Hubert Bond, 
discharged “‘ as recovered,” that is from the mental /sgq., D.Se., 


minded or of the epileptic; and that a presentment of 
the more important factors in the aetiology of the certified 
insane—to the investigation of which Witness has devoted 
much time—is equally applicable to the classes now 
under inquiry. Indeed to some extent the alienist’s 
eases represent the failure of present methods, or rather 
the almost total absence of means of handling an im- 
portant section of the feeble-minded. 


Causal factors in the production of cases of feeble-minded- 
ness and epilepsy.—These may be conveniently grouped in 
three main divisions, (A) inherent, or congenital; (B) 
developmental ; and (C) acquired. 


(A) Inherent or congenital factors :— 

These are by far the most powerful and important. 
Those in the other two divisions may be regarded as 
stresses, certainly of importance, but whose potency is 
for the most part only made manifest when acting upon 
an inherently defective organism. 

1. A Neuropathic or Psychopathic Family History is 
pre-eminently the most important factor in the production 
of epilepsy and of weakmindedness in “all its grades, from 
simple mental defect on to all the gcaver mental reductions 
included under the term insanity. 

A correct estimate of the extent to which this. factor 
is in operation is very difficult to obtain. Family histories 
are frequently not accessible, and when accessible not 
uncommonly purposely withheld. The current Report of 
the Lunacy Commissioners indicates that, as regards cases 
of certified insanity, a family history of insanity (in one 
or more members, and either direct or collateral) was 
obtained in 21°5 per cent. There is a consensus of 
opinion, however, that this figure is much below the truth. 
Out of a series of 600 cases of miscellaneous insanity, 
Witness had no difficulty in eliciting an insane family 
history in 30 per cent., and in almost a half of the cases 
making up this percentage the insane relative was a 
parent or grandparent. In the same series of cases, but 
limiting the calculation to those in whom the mental 
defect was congenital, this percentage rose to no less 
than 43. 


An Epileptic Family History is to be regarded as 
especially dangerous. In the case of a parent who is an 
epileptic, the disease may be regarded as practically 
always present and, moreover, in the vast majority of 
cases will have developed either early in life or at least 
prior to the birth of the next generation; whereas an 
attack of insanity may be recovered from and, furthermore, 
in an appreciable number of the cases described as possess- 
ing a family history of insanity, the insanity will not 
have appeared in the parent until after the birth of the 
children. When investigating last year the personal and 
family histories of 300 epileptics certified as insane, 
Witness found an epileptic family history almost as 
frequently as an insane one, the relative frequency being 
as 0°87:1. This proportion ought however to be corrected 
according to the relative proportion of the total number 
of cases of epilepsy in the genera] community to the 
total number of insane cases, a figure very difficult to 
arrive at directly; but indirectly, the fact that in the 
general population of an asylum the proportion of those 
admitted who are suffering from epilepsy is only 7-7 per 
cent., suggests that when the above proportion is thus 
corrected, the severity of the influence of an epileptic 
family history is much greater than that of an insane 
one. The specially dangerous influence upon the offspring 
that attends marriage with an epileptic deserves bringing 
home to the mind of the lay public as realistically as 
possible. Not only do they fail to understand it, but there 
is unfortunately an ever-present and unjustifiably san- 
guine hope in the minds of the patient and friends that 
at some given age or wpon getting married, the fits will 
cease. That marriage was thought likely to “cure the 
fits°2 has been repeatedly stated to witness as the ex- 
planation of marriages which he has no compunction 
in stigmatising as social crimes and sins against posterity. 


He has under his care at the moment a young man 
of twenty-six. in whom epilepsy developed at the age 
of eighteen. He was certified as insane because 
of an attack of violence in association with a fit, but 
he is only very slightly weak-minded and, although 


symptoms which brought him under the Lunacy Act. M.D. 


He is of good manner and appearance, and despite 
the fact that his children will have a special pre- 
disposition to epilepsy, insanity, drunkenness and 
crime, he is looking forward to being married. That 
the dang is not fanciful is borne out by the fact 
that at the present time bis married sister ‘s an in- 
mate of one of the Unions, being about to be confined 
of her fourth chi'd, and now possessing three children, 
all of whom already show evidence of instability. 
She herself has severe epileptic fits, which developed 
at the age of fifteen. Her husband knew of them 
but was told they would probably cease as soon as 
she was married !! 


The prevalence of marriages with epileptics, though 
difficult to accurately estimate, is certainly not exaggerated 
when it is mentioned that, in a series of 300 epileptics 
certified as insane (excluding the congenital cases, only 
one of whom was married), of those in whom the epilepsy 
developed before the age of fourteen no less than 20 per 
cent. had become subsequently married. 


Congenital Mental Defect in one or both of the Parents is 
of almost equal importance, even when mild in degree. 
As in the case of epilepsy, the defect is always exerting its 
influence and is not recovered from as an attack of in- 
sanity may be; that one or more of the offspring of such 
a parent will not be also weakminded, epileptic or insane 
is most improbable. The degree of mental defect neces- 
sary to-produce such untoward results in the children 
need not be great ; of necessity it probably is not, because 
a person sufficiently mentally defective to be termed an 
imbecile would find a difficulty in becoming married. 
Witness’s experience indeed is that a very mild degree of 
mental defect. such as might only be detected by a trained 
observer, is all sufficient to be followed by disastrous 
effects on the offspring. How numerous marriages with 
such persons are he is unable to say, and verbal inquiry 
is useless, but he has constant ocular evidence of them 
in the Asylum Visiting Room. Repeatedly when in- 
terviewing the parents of his insane cases, and while being 
emphatically assured that there has been no case of in- 
sanity or epilepsy in the family, he has had no difficulty 
in recognising in the parent evidences of congenital 
mental defect, and physical evidences—“ stigmata %! 
as they are termed—of degeneration. Despite all assur- 
ances to the contrary, the more than probable origin of 
the insanity of his patient has been standing before him 
and has been so recorded in the case-book. 


An Attack of Acute Insanity (without Epilepsy or any 
Congenital Mental Defect) occurring between Puberty and 
the completion of Adolescence, in a person who subse- 
quently becomes a parent, is a third dangerously potent 
example of psychopathic family taint, and which without 
doubt is responsible for a definite proportion of the cases 
now being inquired into by the Commission. It is, more- 
over, obviously a source, to check which will always 
present peculiar difficulties. 


2. Alcoholism in one or both Parents exerts its influence 
mainly by impairing the vitality of the children. Witness 
is not of opinion that it has any special tendency to beget 
a proclivity to drunkenness in the offspring, but that, in 
the manner indicated, it has a distinct influence in the 
production of feeble-mindedness and epilepsy, and also, 
by lowering the normal resistive power in the offspring, 
renders them liable to break down under various stresses 
later on in life and become insane. He has found that 
as regards the insane generally, in about 7 per cent. this 
family history of alcoholism could be ascertained, but that 


limiting the calculation to the cases of congenital mental. 


defect it was present in 12 per cent. In a series of 300 
epileptics he ascertained its presence in 9 per cent., but 
restricting the calculation to the cases in whom the 
epilepsy developed before the age of five (who numbered 
fifty-eight), the proportion rose to rather more than 16 
per cent. In these cases it is, of course, important to be 
sure that the injurious habit existed prior to the patients’ 
birth. 


Investigators in this field have also been able to adduce 
suggestive evidence of the evil effects of bouts of 
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alcoholism, in association with wedding festivities, as ex- 
planatory of the instances of imbecile or epileptic first- 
born children followed by other children entirely free from 
these defects. 

3. Syphilis in one or both Parents.--Witness has no 
figures to offer in this relation, but he feels assured of its 
powerful influence in a manner comparable with alcohol, 
that is to say, by affecting the vitality of the offspring. 
But it differs from alcohol as a factor, in that it is capable of 
being passed on as Syphilis into the offspring. Congenital 
syphilis is found in association with both epilepsy and 
congenital mental defect in an appreciable proportion of 
mistances. 

4.—A Family History of Tuberculosis has a definite 
parallelism with inh>rited mental deficiency, and, more- 
over, a very large proportion of idiots and imbeciles 
ultimately die of tuberculosis. It is not that the disease 
is actually passed on from one generation to another, but 
that the fact that it exists to any marked extent in a 
family again indicates a lowered, vitality, which is unable 
to produce sound offspring. Witness found that in respect 
of all classes of insanity (taking 1,200 admissions as a 
basis), 12 per cent. yielded a family history of pulmonary 
tuberculosis (in 43 per cent. of which the disease had 
affected a parent or grandparent). Limited to the cases 
with congenital mental defect, the proportion was 14 
per cent. and 16 per cent. in respect of the epileptics. 


5. Parental Consanguinity is only mentioned here 
because the lay public believe it to play an important part 
in the production of feeble-mindedness, insanity and 
epilepsy. In reality it is not so. Witness found that 
out of thirteen hundred consecutive asylum admissions 
in only 0°68 per cent. were the parents first-cousins. No 
doubt if the stock has a neuro- or psycho-pathic taint 
the marriage of two first-cousins will tend to accentuate 
the effects of such taint, in other words it increases the 
likelihood of such taint operating through both the 
paternal and maternal lines; an illustration of this is 
related later (p. 468). 


The growing tendency to migrate from rural to urban 
districts operates in an analogous fashion; because, for 
the most part, itis the more pushing and mentally vigorous 
inhabitants who press towards towns, leaving those 
with possibly lower intellectual development behind. 
The latter of course in intermarrying, do so with a similarly 
increased risk of uniting and accentuating two tainted 
family histories. 


A remarkable illustration of this was related 
recently to witness by the superintendent of a com 
paratively newly opened institution, situated in a 
rural area far removed from any great centre or town ; 
he found so low a standard of intellectual develop- 
ment among the local population, that he was ulti- 
mately compelled to abandon any attempt to recruit 
his staff from them; he stated, too, that he was 
particularly struck with their low level of morality. 

Jn like manner, attention has been lately drawn to the 
constant dribbling going on of young men and young 
women from certain districts of Canada across the border 
into the populous cities of the United States. 


Deve’opmental Factors. 


Under this division witness would include (a) Certain 
age periods (notably puberty and adolescence) affecting 
the sexes equally, and in almost every person causing a 
recognised amount of disturbance, and (b) Certain cata- 
clasms in a woman’s normal life-history (pregnancy, 
child-bearing and suckling). All may be looked upon as 
examples of normal stress, which, encountered by a 
healthily constituted organism, will be successfully wea- 
thered, but, acting in the presence of the inherent factors 
already discussed or upon a brain congenitally defective, 
they are very frequently the means of precipitating 
insanity, epilepsy or other neuroses. 


Their special relation to the classes under inquiry is as 
follows :— 


(i). A feeble-minded child having left school is 
launched on society, and is set the task of earning 
aliving. Its mental and physical disabilities severely 
handicap it, and make an ¢qual competition with its 
more fortunate associates impossible, and when the 
further stress of the adolescent period supervenes, 
small wonder that 2 break-down occurs and that 
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the youth is certified as insane. His admission 
to the asylum is not on account of his congenitaf 
feeble-mindedness, but for the added symptons of— 
most commonly—an attack of adolescent acute 
mania. From the latter he recovers and, as the 
Law stands, has to be discharged “‘ as recovered ’’— 
recovered, thatis, from the maniacal attack—and is re- 
turned to society, still a feeble-minded case ; to breok 
down again, and even a third time, before the ado- 
lescent period is complete ; to subsequently marry ant 
add to the number of the mentally defective or epit- 
eptic, and if a woman, to probably again visit the 
asylum under the stress of the cataclasms of preg: 
nancy, child-bearing or suckling. 


(i2.) The relation of certain ages to the onset of 
Epilepsy is very striking; 11, 12, 13 and 14 (corres- 
ponding to puberty) are ages at which the fits first 
appear in a large number of cases, or re-appear after 
being in abeyance since perhaps an isolated few in very 
early chi'dhood. Again between 18 and 22 (correspond - 
ing to the period during which adolescence presses 
most severely) there appears to be another special in- 
cidence, though in this case there are frequently other 
factors, e.g. alcoholic and sexual excesses, beginning 
to exert their influence. In these cases a history 
very commonly related, is that shortly after the 
commencement of sexual indulgence or shortly 
after getting married the first fit appeared ; as already 
indicated in some cases the marriage is entered upon 
in the mischievous hope that it will bring abort 
a cessation of fits. In the case of epilepsy which has 
made its appearance earlier in life, as described 
above, also in regard to feeble-mindedness, the stress 
of the adolescent period becomes doubly fateful 
when in conjunction with the worry, chagrin and other 
mental stress, the result of the youth being unable, 
by reason of his fits, to retain any employment long. 
He finds himself tossed about from one employer 
or employment to another, and of necessity often 
out of work, roaming the streets or loitering at bars. 
That such ones become insane, drunken, or criminal 
cannot be wondered at. 


Less numerous, but certainly existent, are some in- 
stances in which the first fit is precipitated by the stress 
of child-bearing, or the terminal period of pregnancy, 
or even by exhaustion of suckling. 


The following figures, though by no means representing 
the extent to which these developmental factors are -at 
work, punctuate some of the foregoing statements :— 
It will usually be found that of the total admissions of 
miscellaneous insanity into the County and Borough 


Asylums of England and Wales, a little more than 5 per | 


cent. are cases of congenital defect, that is are cases of 
true imbecility. Referring in particular to the reecrds 
of the London County Asylum at Bexley, durirg the 
time that witness was on the staff there, between 4 and 
5 per cent. of the admissions were diagnosed as truly 
imbecile; but there was no difficulty in recognising 
that a considerably greater percentage possessed in 
various grades minor but important evidence of con- 
genital mental weakness. Thus from the annual statistics 
of that asylum the number of admissions showing major 
or minor degrees of congenital mental defect is rather 
more than 13 per cent. The difference between this 
5 per cent. and 13 per cent., in witness’s opinion, re- 


presents an exceedingly important group of cases; 


cases who from early childhood have been mildly, but 
to a competent obseryer, recognisably weak-minded, 


and who found their way into the asylum not because 


of their congenital defect, but because, notwithstanding 
their possessing this defect predisposing to actual in- 
sanity, they had yet been allowed to subject themselves 
to various stresses, and especially during the develop- 
mental stress of adolescence. Under appropriate treat- 
ment in the asylum their acuter mental symptoms usually 
abate ; a considerable proportion of them are ultimately 
restored to their normal mental health, and are no longer 
certifiably insane. As the law now stands these have 
then to be discharged as recovered, although as medical 
men we recognise that their normal is one of unstable 
equilibrium, and that sociologically they largely cannot 
be regarded as really fit, either for life’s struggle, or— 
and what is so much more important—to be allowed to 
procreate. 
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use of animal milk and artificial foods. The eviland far- Charles 

reaching effects of this are only just commencing to b2 Hubert Bond, 
understood. fee eee 


2. Unhealthy, Criminal, or Vicious Surroundings. —At 
all times harmful, upon a child born weak-minded their 30 June 1905. 


By kind permission of Dr. Stansfield (Medical 
Superintendent of Bexley Asylum), Dr. Dunstan 
has prepared the following highly instructive analysis 
of those cases of one year’s female admissions, in 
whom, three years ago at the time of their admis- 





sion, a degree—either major or minor—of con- 
genital mental defect was recognised. Thus 
their after-history extends in all of them over two 
and in some approaches three years; and the in- 
fluence of treatment can with considerable com- 
pleteness be gauged. The average age of these 
eases (forming 13 per cent. of the total admissions) 
was 29; 47 per cent. were aged between puberty 
and the completion of adolescence; 21 per cent. 
have since died ; while no less than 33 per cent. were 
ultimately discharged “as recovered”; recovered, 
that is, from the mental symptoms in respect of 
which they had been certified as insane. It is note- 
worthy that, of those who were so discharged re- 
covered, 71 per cent. at the time of their admission 
had not completed adolescence. Germane to these 
figures is the statement that, of 162 cases discharged 
recovered from Bexley Asylum during the year 
1903, no less than 18 per cent. had been recognised 
@S possessing evidence of mild congenital mental 
defect. Such cases can certainly not be termed 
imbecile, and the underlying congenital mental 
defect would probably be not noticeable except to 
a trained observer. 

The lesson and moral of these facts seems very clear. 
Such cases in their own interest surely demand and 
deserve protection from the stresses they will inevitably 
encounter in attempting to either gain a livelihood or 
assume family responsibility on equal terms with those 
not burdened with their disabilities. Nor should that 
protection be’ optional. Such cases, in the spring-time 
of their life with hope high, are incapable of taking a 
just view of the probabilities and deciding accordingly. 
Only those who like witness have to deal with the failures 
of these unequal struggles and hear the pitiful tale from 
either the patient or relatives, can realise the misery 
involved in these lives, misery to themselves and misery 
to those at all dependent on them. In so far as the 
“liberty of the subject” is involved in any measures 
on these lines, it appears to witness that the conceding 
of unrestricted liberty of action with full social privileges 
to these cases, who, though they may have legally attained 
maturity, have certainly not done so medically, is in 
reality a very distinct breach of this principle so dear 
to the national mind, because there is not the slightest 
doubt that it involves often a great curtailment of liberty 
to those connected with the cases so afflicted. 

(C) Acquired Factors :— 

The most important of these as regards the cases under 
inquiry are mainly concerned in environment and con- 
ditions of life, and foremost among them he would place 


1. Malnutrition from Improper or Deficient Food.— 
The development of the brain and the education of the 
‘mental faculties require an immense amount of pabulum. 
‘The child’s food should be both liberal aand suitable. 
If these are withheld the brain will at first, and as long 
as it can, develop at the expense of the body, and must 
then inevitably fail to respond, with the result that the 
child appears stupid, backward, and feeble-minded. Wit- 
ness is convinced that an appreciable proportion of the 
eases notified as feeble-minded are only spuriously so ; 
he has not opportunity of seeing many examples, but 
some have come under his observation in a very con- 
vincing manner. As a matter of fact, these spurious 
eeses are the most hopeful of all as regards the possibility 
of a restoration to the normal being possible, and there 
is no doubt they deserve every possible eftort in the way 
of special schools and teachers; such, however, to have 
any chance of success must be in conjunction with proper 
diet and: the removal from unhealthy surroundings. 

The truly feeble-minded most certainly require special 
schools and instruction, and it is very right and true 
economy that their brains be developed (but in no way 
“forced ”’) as far as they are capable; but it is well to 
clearly recognise that neither the most skilled of institu- 
tions nor the best of food can give a child the “ brains ” 
which nature has denied it. 

The practical importance of this factor is thus scarcely 
possible to exaggerate. Cogaate to it is the increasing 
‘habit of supersediay the br-ast-teeding of infants by tha 


effect is all the more pernicious. Their potency is, of 
course, specially powerful after the withdrawal of school 
discipline. 

3. Inability to obtain or maintain Continuous Employ- 
ment —This is the history so constantly reiterated as the 
experience of the feeble-minded and epileptic after leaving 
school. As a mental stress it has already been referred to 
when speaking of developmental factors, and the cases of 
feeble-mindedness which at adolescence become actually 
insane. And there can be no question that, in association 
with the examples of criminal and vicious surroundings, 
it is a powerful factor in the production of crime, pros- 
titution, and drunkenness. 


4. Alcoholic Excess. 5. Syphilis.—True feeble-minded- 
ness, dating from early childhood, cannot, of course, be 
said to be caused by either of these factors being (respec- 
tively) indulged in or acquired by the person afflicted ; 
their causative influence in the production of feeble- 
mindedness, as already stated, is through one or both the 
parents. But they have, and especially the former, a 
very intimate relation with the production of certain 
cases of epilepsy—cases which mostly, however, perhaps 
scarcely fall within the category of the present inquiry. 
It may be confidently asserted that nearly all cases of 
epilepsy over the age of thirty-five or forty are due directly 
to one or both of these two factors. 

Witness’s asylum experience is that 22 per cent. of 
nearly 2,000 miscellaneous consecutive admissions have 
had syphilis at some time in their life ; as regards epileptics 
this percentage fell to quite a half, but, restricting the 
calculation to the cases in which the epilepsy developed 
late in life, it is found to rise again. [Bearing in mind the 
importance of syphilis as an etiological factor, it is not a 
little unfortunate that there is not greater unanimity in 
the mode of returning it in connection with cases of 
insanity. Thus a reference to the table of causes in the 
annual report of the Commissioners in Lunacy shows 
venereal disease as a cause in only 2°1 per cent. of the 
admissions to asylums. ] 

And in respect of alcoholic excess, he found in a series 
of insane epileptics, that while of the total, 22 per cent. 
had given way to this habit, of those in whom the epilepsy 
had developed before the age of twenty, the corresponding 
percentage was only nine, but that it rose to no less than 
77 per cent. in the case of those in whom the disease did 
not manifest itself until after forty years of age. [The 
appearance of epilepsy had been preceded by alcoholic 
excess in a trifle over 30 per cent. of the cases in which 
the onset was between the ages of twenty and thirty, 
and in 56 per cent of the cases where the onset was in the 
age period thirty to forty.] 

But although the cases of epilepsy, illustrated by these 
figures as largely due to alcoholism, for the most part 
probably fall outside the scope of the present inquiry, the 
effect of taking even very moderate quantities of alcohol 
by the feeble-minded and epileptic and others potentially 
insane deserves special mention. Alcohol has a peculiar 
facility for seeking and finding the weak spot in a person’s 
organisation. If he has a neuropathic or psychopathic 
family history—the pre-eminent importance of which has 
already been insisted upon—it will attack his nervous 
system and induce paralysis, insanity, epilepsy, etc. If 
he possess a congenital mental defect, or be already 
epileptic, he is either unable to take it (in inquiring into 
the existence of former alcoholic excess, and in denving 
such, it is no uncommon answer to be told that excess 
was impossible, as a single glass of beer would completely 
upset him); or, if he does take it, a moderate quantity 
is sufficient to precipitate insanity or greatly increase 
the number and severity of the fits ; or again—and what 
is so important—incite ungovernable rage, followed by 
dangerous and criminal acts. The weak-minded, the 
epileptic, and every person with a faulty neuro- or psycho- 
pathic family history should be taught to look upon alcohol 
as, to them, a poison. An appreciable number of cases 
are in asylums, and require permanent detention there, 
not because they are continuously and actively insane (for 
they are not so), but because, after repeated trials they 
have proved themselves to be confirmed recidivists, in 
whom access to alcohol has quickly necessitated a return 
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Charles +0 the asylum. And instead of being taught to avoid 

Hubert Bond, #lcohol, it is obvious that the lives of not a few of these 

Esq., D.Sc., cases, in the years immediately following their freedom 
M.D. from school-care, almost invite their resort to the habit. 


no provision by the State until by indigence they become 
workhouse inmates, and that epilepsy per se is not ree 
cognised as rcquirmg State control or even State cogniz- _ 
ance, despite the many known dangers accruing from 









: — _ 6. Miscellaneous Acquired Factors—and which it is 
30 ee searcely necessary to attempt to enumerate. 


The following case (that of H. F.8., a male, aged 
thirty-three), recently at the Ewell Colony, will 
serve to forcibly illustrate the manner in 
which the foregoing factors—inherent, develop- 

1 mental and acquired—operate in combination. 

He presented on the paternal side well-marked 
neuro- and psycho-pathic family history, and 
also parental alcoholism. Thus his father was 
| for many years, and prior to the birth of H. F.S., 
a drunkard; he ultimately became insane and 
committed suicide. A brother and two cousins 
(on the paternal side) of H. F. 8. were also 
insane. With the onset of puberty, H. F. 8. 
developed epilepsy, but the malady remained 
then in abeyance for fourteen years. It 
reappeared, and on this occasion with symp- 
toms of insanity, at the age of twenty-seven ; 
it was apparently this time precipitated by the 
acute mental stress of his father’s suicide, and the 
shock of a fire occurring in his house ; moreover 
his environment had not been judicious, as his 
occupations had involved an unhealihy degree 
of solitude. His epilepsy now seems confirmed 
and his mental state not favourable. He is a 
married man, but fortunately his wife has had 
no children. The terrible import of his family 
history is clinched by the statement that one of 
his insane cousins (himself the offspring of a 
marriage between two cousins on this tainted 
paternal side) committed \ suicide, having previ- 
ously killed his wife and children. 

Remedial suggestions based on a consideration of the 
above causal factors, with a statement of certain deficien- 
cies in the present system of administration :— 

That certain faults in the present system of administra- 
tion and control of the feeble-minded and epileptic are 
actually responsible for some of them subsequently 
becoming insane, must, after a just consideration of these 
causal factors, be clear, particularly of those’ factors 
classed as developmental and acquired. 

Doubtless a certain proportion would have inevitably 
become insane, no matter what might have been done 
t> ameliorate their lot ; but at present, until this insanity 
shows itself, or until they come under public control for 
other reasons, such as indigence or crime, there is from 
the age of fourteen or (by the operation of 1899 Act for 
Defective and Epileptic Children) sixteen, a hiatus in 
the control, whicn, in the majority of these cases, should 
have extended considerably longer, and in not a few 
should have been permanent. 

In other cases—and fraught with peculiar danger 
towards the child’s future—this hiatus in control com- 
mences much earlier, owing to the child, either by reason 
of mental defect or epilepsy, being unable to attend the 
ordinary school, and there being insufficient special accom- 
modation, or being actually imbecile. Such children 
roam about and, exposed to a variety of pernicious 
influences, inevitably deteriorate. The extent to which 
this evil arrangement is in operation in the country 
generally may be gauged a little by mention of the fact 
that, from figures supplied to witness by a West-of-Eng- 
land county, there were in the county sixty-four 
children of school age resident with their parents or 
friends, twenty-nine of whom were attending the elemen- 
tary schools, but the remaining 54 per cent. were receiving 
no instruction whatever. The guardians are naturally 
not anxious to undertake their custody, nor indeed is 
the workhouse a suitable place for them. A certain 
proportion, either there or later, do find their way to 
the workhouse, and are destined to remain there, or be 
certified as insane and be sent to the asylum: As regards 
London, there exist the Metropolitan Imbecile Asylums 
to which imbeciles above the age of five, and: others 
mildly insane, can be drafted. Less marked cases escape 
custodial life, except perhaps for brief periods, and 
although they lead a precarious existence, they yet, in not a 
few instances, as witness has already illustrated by 
figures, assume the responsibilities of marriage. 

; For epileptics, free from mental defect, or in whom 
it is of slight degree, it may be said there is practically 


' sible-—Witness would urge, and is strongly of opinion, 


the malady not only to the sufferers themselves, but to 
the community in general. If, by indigenee, such people — 
do come under public care, this, for the most part, is only 
the accommodation which the workhouse can afford, 
and that most assuredly is neither the most economica} — 
nor the most suitable form; indeed, as regards suita-— 
bility, it is more likely to aggravate the fits both as to 
frequency and severity. 1 Sea j 
A letter received by witness, dated February 20th, 
this year, is typica] of many others sent to him in a similar 
strain, and describes how heavily the burden of such 
cases presses. 
To Dr. Bonn, P 
Dear Sir,—There is a poor little lad in the Village 
here who is terribly afflicted with epilepsy. Mrs.—— 
has told me how the sufferings of these afflicted ones are 
mitigated and relieved in your colony. Would there be 
any possibility of getting the child placed there? If © 
so, how could [ set about it ? The father is a labourer, 
a good husband and a sober man. The wife is a very 
nice respectable woman, but the constant anxiety caused — 
by the little son’s affliction is wearing them out, and sad — 
to say, all their younger children seem to be catching — 
his complaint. The poor woman has lost ‘two little 
ones from fits, and now the baby girl, only a few months. — 
old I believe, is beginning to have them. It seems as 
though the boy ougat to be removed from the home. — 
If you could spare the time to write me a line, any advice 
you could give me a3 to how I could help the poor things 
would be most gratefully received. a4 















































Yours, ete., 


There is no public accommodation that can be claimed — 
for such a case. eles 

If mental defect supervenes, and such epileptics are 
certified as insane, their only provision is the County 
Asylum, and of all asylum cases there are probably none 
on whom that form of detention, legitimately and ration- 
ally, presses more irksomely. . A considerable proportion ‘iG 
of epileptics under certificate as insane are not continu- 
ously, strictly speaking, insane; their insane symptoms — 
are recurrent, and they remain under certificate either — 
because of the frequency or severity of such recurrence, 
or because, after repeated trials, it is found that, while 
they can do well in the asylum, they immediately break 
down when submitted to the stresses of life in the general 
community. Such cases do not really require either so 
expensive or so strict and non-elastic a method of hous- 
ing as is involved in the commonly-accepted sense of the 
word ‘‘asylum.’’ For the first time in this country the 
opileptics of this class received recognition on practical 
lines, when the Asylums Committee of the London County 
Council established the Ewell Epileptic Colony, which was 
opened in July, 1903, and where, at present, there are 324 
epileptics under certificate. Of these 266 are males and — 
fifty-eight females, the disproportion in the numbers of — 
each sex being for the most part an arbitrary one. Wit- 
ness is of opinion that the ordinary wards of the County 
Asylum (as asylums are customarily designed) are not ti 
proper place for a well-defined proportion of the epilepti 
deemed insane, and particularly not for epileptic children, 


even though certifiable as insane. ¢ 


h 


Industrial Colonies. The value of these as thle most 
humane, economical, and medically wise means of pro- 
viding for the feeble-minded or defective and the epileptic 
classes after leaving ‘school, is being more and me 
recognised, Efforts to grapple with the problem on these 
lines by public bodies are springing up in various parts of 
the country. Various Boards of Guardians have fro 
time to time asked witness’s opinion upon certain mat 
in connection with colony administration, with a view t¢ 
more effective and enlightened method of’ housing cert 
workhouse inmates, and itis fairly clear that a consicera 
movement in this direction is astir. ‘nat 

The overlapping and diversity of the authorities respon- 











that to obtain a full measure of success the problem must 
be faced as a whole and therefore preferably by a si 
authority ; recent legislation has, moreover, paved the 
way for such a possibility. Prior to the present Educa- 
tion Act, the cases under consideration commenced their 
career under the Education authority and also were 
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politan Asylum from which he was discharged _ Charles 
two and a half years later. Eight months after- Hubert Bond, 
wards he was convicted of indecent assault, and, Esq., D.Se., 
under the 1883 Trial ot Lunatics Act, ordered to ir. 
be detained in prison during His Majesty’s 39 June 1905. 


permissively provided for as special cases (defective or 
epileptic) up to the age of sixteen, regardless of their 
necessities after that age. [Some few would be in Re- 
formatories or Industrial Schools.] They then went to 
the care of the Guardians, or became members of the 


general community (more or less under the care of their 
parents), or perhaps obtained admission to one of the 
charitable institutions or colonies. Later on, in asylums 
or inebriate institutions their custodial authority would be 
the County Council.. As regards London, an additional 
authority, the Metropolitan Asylums Board, had charge of 
at the end of the year 1903, in their ‘‘ Imbecile ’’? asylums 
some 3,642 cases of congenital mental deficiency, nearly a 
third of whom were epileptics, and 313 other cases of 
epilepsy free from congenital mental defect ; the remain- 
ing cases in these ‘‘Imbecile’’ asylums (2,425) being 
made up of miscellaneous forms of insanity. Cases are 
detained there as lunatics certified as suituble for detention 
in a workhouse. Their passage into the authority of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board may be directly from the 
parishes or as transfers, under Section 25 of the Lunacy 
Act, from one of the nine London County Asylums. In 
the latter asylums there were, at the end of the year 1903, 
915 cases of congenital mental deficiency, of whom rather 
more than a third (317) were epileptic, and 1,182 cases of 
epilepsy free from congenital mental defect. Should the 
mental symptoms of a case in the Metropolitan asylums 
become acute, such a case is transferred back (or may be 
sent for the first time) to one of the London County 
Asylums ; and thus, dependent upon the presence or 
absence of an exacerbation of mental symptoms or 
the pressure of accommodation in the Council’s and 
Board’s asylums, a case may oscillate between the two 
authorities. 

There is yet another section of the feeble-minded, 
whose custodial authority is the saddest of all, namely, 
those who are undergoing imprisonment or penal servi- 
tude. Witness has not had many opportunities of ex- 
amining such cases, but it seems to be the opinion of 
alienists who have access to them that a recognisable 
proportion of them possess definite evidence of congenital 
mental defect short of imbecility. 

Witness has under his care at present a small collection 
of cases typically illustrative of this section. The details 
of two, briefly recounted, will serve as examples— 

A. 8., now aged nineteen, left an orphan at three, was 
brought up and educated at a public orphan 
school, and was taughtatrade. As regards his 
school work, despite the fact that he has 
pronounced evidence of congenital mental defect, 
is stunted, and has physical signs (stigmata) of 
degeneration, he yet was able to reach a fifth stan- 
dard. At the age of seventeen, immediately 
following scarlet fever, epilepsy developed and 
persisted. He was at that time in a Roman 
Catholic Home, where he was boarded and kept, 
but went out to work at his trade, paying his 
earnings to the Home. Persuaded by another 
youth, he on one occasion ran away with his 
earnings. They accosted a lady, whose purse 
was visible, and again persuaded by his com- 
panion, A. §. knocked her down. In _ the 
ensuing struggle a policeman arrested them, 
apparently not without considerable diffi- 
culty, and they were subsequently each 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. At 
the end of four months’ prison detention, A, 8. 
was removed as a dangerous epileptic imbecile to 
one of the London County Asylums, and trans- 
ferred thence to the Ewell Epileptic Colony. 
He is definitely weak-minded, highly unstable, 
and easily led either for good or evil. These 
points must certainly have been patent during his 
school career, and, to a trained observer, it must 
have been evident that he would require to be 
under control for a considerable period beyond 
his school days, and that indeed it was very 
questionable if full social privileges should ever 
be accorded him. ; 

J. F., now aged thirty-five, born one month before 
full time, of obviously low type, and as a child 
definitely weak-minded though scarcely imbecilie ; 
at school he reached the fourth standard despite 
the existence and persistence of fits since infancy. 
At the age of 16 was sent to the Darenth Metro- 
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pleasure. Five weeks later he was removed to one 
of the London County Asylums, and after a year 
ceased to be a criminal lunatic. Fourteen and a 
half years later he was transferred to the Ewell 
Epileptic Colony. From his own statement—he is 
very devoid of cunning and his simple-minded- 
ness is such as to render a lie almost impossible—- 
he was invited and assisted in the act for which 
he was sentenced. 


Certain it is, that in neither of these two cases could 
a term of imprisonment be possibly salutary, and surely 
equally patent must it be that neither of these cases 
should have been subjected to the temptations which led. 
to their downfall, nor, under the circumstances of their 
obvious mental deficiency, should their relatives have had 
to endure the mortification of a member of the family 
being sentenced as a criminal. Trained inspection during 
their schoo]-days would have decreed the wisdom, and 
indeed the only satisfactory procedure, of their being 
committed to an industrial colony or other mode of care 
for an indefinite period. 

The desirability of unity of control and a uniform con- 
tinuity of policy.—The prudence and value of such a 
course must be largely self-evident. Duality of control 
seldom makes for efficiency, and this is so well known 
that it is scarcely necessary to point to the disasters just 
mentioned as largely the outcome of what almost deserves 
the name of a miscellany of control, and of the unfortunate 
hiatus in that control immediately succeéding school 
days, the continuity of which control, if subsequently 
resumed, it is clear is capable of again being broken. 

For the needs of London, as witness will endeavour 
later to show, this desirability has a special emphasis. 
He would express a hope that whatever recommenda- 
tions are the result of the Commissioners’ deliberations, 
the public authority, or authorities, in giving them effect 
will take into consideration the total needs of the cases 
as brought out by a study of their life-history at various 
ages, and that if possible the provision for these needs be 
entrusted to a single authority. Inother words that this 
single authority shall ‘‘ see these cases through ;”? shall 
control their school-days; shall dictate the form their 
next stage of control shall assume ; if this be an industrial 
colony, shall control such colony and the length of time, 
whether permanently or otherwise, individual colonists 
require detention there ; or if it be a modified form of 
control, such as to one of the services, shall resume full 
control immediately such modification form proves un- 
suitable. 

The County Council should be the controlling authority. 
—The way is not only paved for this but also indicated 
by the recent Education Act. Simplification and con- 
tinuity of policy would also be promoted by the fact that 
the control of asylums—the inevitable termini of some of 
the cases—is also vested in that authority. Neither the 
congenitally mentally deficient nor epileptics need become 
lunatics, and witness has no doubt whatever that, by the 
adoption of more enlightened means of dealing with them 
when young, a considerably less number than at present 
would ultimately need asylum care, and thus also a certain 
amount of relief would be afforded to the present pressed 
accommodation of most asylums. 

As the readiest and most practical line of approach to 
the problem, witness would divide the cases into (A) those 
at present in school-years and (B) those who have passed. 
this period. The latter group, B, can with practical 
advantage be sub-divided into (Ba) those who are in the 
care of one or other public authority and (Bb) those who 
have passed into the general community and are enjoying 
more or less fully, social privileges. 

Of groups A and Ba, a fairly accurate census can be 
taken, and whatever line of action be agreed upon in 
connection with the future, that is, the period sub- 
sequent to their school-days of the members of A, the 
same can be applied to the members of Ba. But little 
advantage would obtain from a census (were such possible) 
of Bb, because many of its members will have undertaken 
responsibilities from which it would be exceedingly 
difficult to arbitrarily detach them, and all will have 
tasted an amount of freedom and indulged in hopes 
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and aspirations, with which it would be difficult to inter- 
fere without infringing seriously upon the “liberty of 
the subject.” The position of the members of this group 
is strictly comparable with that of a bird which has 
learnt the sensation of flying in open space as contrasted 
with the bird reared from the nest and continuously 
kept in confinement. A certain proportion. of this group 
will ultimately find their way into public control and 
can be dealt with as then thought most expedient for 
their own and the public welfare. An adequate and 
thorough handling of groups A and Ba should ensure 
that in subsequent generations the members representing 
Bb will be very materially reduced in number. 

The necessity of Medical Inspection of all children 
attending public elementary Schools.—Witness would 
strongly press for this general medical “survey”; he 
believes that it is the key to the successful solution of 
the problem, and the only sound method of going to the 
root of the matter. 

Before a child is finally admitted to a ‘special school 
a medical examination is now necessary, but at present 
the selecting, for presentation to the Medical Officer, 
of probable cases either for special instruction or for 
exemption from all instruction is largely in the hands 
of the teachers. Without in any way under-cating 
the perspicuity of the latter, he would submit the all- 
importance of Medical Inspection of all children of schoot 
age. The graver degrees of weakmindedness—idiocy 
and pronounced imbecility—and any frequent eccurrence 
of epileptic fits. may be said to notify themselves. Failure 
to take normal advantage of instruction or various 
delinquencies would doubtless enable the teachers to 
pick out another considerable section ; but there wouid yet 
remain a section in whom the grade of mental defect 
is small, and whose members would either escape notice 
or be recognised only after considerable delay and the 
loss of most valuable time. That the mere absence of 
class attainments are not sufficient to screen off all feeble- 
minded cases witness can demonstrate from the personal 
history of cases now under his care—cases which he 
diagnosed as definitely imbecile and whose mental defect 
certainly dated from very early childhood: 3 per cent. 
of them had actually attained the seventh standard, 
7 per cent. the fifth and 10 per cent. the fourth ; moreover, 
these percentages are probably considerably below 
the truth, because in 50 per cent. of the group taken as 
a basis the history as to the standard reached was not 
trustworthy, and therefore not inserted. 

The importance of this lesser grade of mental defect.— 
It may be contended that these cases are of less significance 
on account of the degree of feeble-mindedness being 
less prominent. The opposite is however the truth. 
Their importance lies in the fact that the group really 
contains two sub-classes of cases—(i.) the most harmful 
and another (ii.) the most hopeful. 

Sub-class (i.) are harmful because their mild congenital 
mental defect for a time does not interfere with their 
being fairly useful citizens after they leave school. They, 
for instance, can and do obtain entrance to the services, 
and witness has several such now under his care who were 
invalided out of the Army on account of the subsequent 
development of epilepsy. Others break down later, 
as has already been shown, under various stresses. A 
goodly number marry and provide examples of the 
psychopathic taint, causing insanity or other psychosis 
in the next generation. It has already been explained 
that, next to epilepsy, the possession of congenital mental 
defect is the taint most likely to induce these psychoses. 


The epilepsy showed itself before 5 years of age in 23 per 
cent. 

Do., between infancy and 14, in 53 per cent. 

Do., between 15 and 20, in 15 per cent. 

Do., between 20 and 25, in 9 per cert, 

Do., after 25 years of age, in 23 per cent. 


Appended, on the right-hand side, are similarly calcu- 
lated figures abstracted from a statistical inquiry by Dr. 
W. Aldren Turner into the prognosis and curability of epil- 
epsy, based upon an analysis of 366 cases, at the Chalfont 
Epileptic Colony (cases not certified as insane). There is 
« very striking similitude between the results of Dr. 
Aldren Turner’s and witness’s investigations, which 
‘onsiderably supports the latter's contention that there 


These cases, owing to their mildness, are the very ones . 
that are liable to escape any but a medical inspection. 

Sub-class (ii.) comprises the cases which have been 
particularised as examples of “ spurious mental defect,” 
cases whose backwardness is due (as already explained 
under acquired causal factors) to malnutrition, either 
owing to faulty food or to the presence of certain physical 
ailments, such as throat, nose, ear and eye affections, 
etc., which are common in young children, but which, if 
promptly observed and remedied, though they may 
retard a child’s development and necessitate education 
in a special class, yet do not necessarily mean the per- 
manent stunting of its intellectual development. It is 
obvious that these, indeed, comprise the most hopeful 
of all the cases under inquiry. ; 

A summary of the cases which this general Medical 
““ Survey? would bring to light (I.), and a Statement of 
the cases included in the present inquiry which would 
escape notification at that time (II.) :— 

I. A child is not free from school attendance until 
the age of fourteen. Such a general medical inspection 
will therefore gather in all the weak-minded of the cases 
under the Commissioners’ inquiry; in other words, 
all those who are idiotic, imbecile or feeble-minded, in- 
cluding under the latter term the sub-class of spurious 
mental defect. Some members of these classes will also 
be epileptic, of which cases the epilepsy will have arisen, 
in some subsequently to the mental defect, and in others 
coincidentally—being then possibly its cause. There 
will also be notified a certain number of epileptic children, 
in whom the malady develops prior to the age of fourteen, 
but in whom there is no intellectual impairment, indeed, on 
the contrary, they being sometimes particularly bright. 
A few other epileptics will be gathered in, namely those in 
whom the malady appeared before the age of siateen, 
and while the child was undergoing instruction in a 
special school for the feeble-minded. 

II. The only cases, therefore, that will escape notifica- 
tion will be certain of the epileptics, namely :—(a) those 
who have been regarded as free from mental defect, who 
have left school at the age of fourteen and in whom — 
epilepsy subsequently developed, and (b) those possessing 
minor degrees of feeble-mindedness, who have responded 
to the special educational methods made on their behalf — 
sufficiently to enable them to be accorded full social 
privileges. The importance to the general community 
of such epileptic cases is very serious, more particularly 
those in whom the epilepsy develops prior to the com- 
pletion of adolescence (which may be said to have taken 
place at twenty-five). In the cases of those who have 
married, State interference can scarcely, at any rate at 
present, come within the province of profitable discussion, 
but it does appear to witness that we have sufficient 
positive evidence of the pernicious and far-reaching 
results of the marriages of epileptics in whom the disaese 
has become established, to at least discuss some form 
of enactment which would preclude the marriage of a 
person known to the public as a confirmed epileptic, until - 
a certificate of probable safety could be obtained from 
a medical man authorised to give such. 

The ages at which epilepsy more commonly develops — 
should of course be considered when making any endea- 
vour to estimate the relative proportion of the cases which 
will be gathered in by such medical inspection, and those 
which will escape notification. The statistics of 300 
consecutive admissions into the Ewell Epileptic Colony — 
indicate that, if no distinction is made between those | 
with and those without congenital weakmindedness:— 


54°6 per cent.. Corresponding 
Lirtine ys cercentages from the 

Si. gen Chaljont Colony 
1987 3 Statistcs. 





is no fundamental distinction between the so-called 
sane and not-insane epileptics. 

Thus, to recapitulate, the practice of instituting a 
general medical inspection would notify the whole of the 
feeble-minded, of whatever grade, both true and spurious, 
and 53 per cent. of all epileptics of all ages; this per- 
centage of 53 would be slightly increased by the addition 
of a few cases developing in the fee ble-minded after the age 
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of fourteen. That these would be very few is made clear by 
the fact that, restricting investigation to epileptics 
possessing congenital mental defect, witness finds that in 
85 per cent. the malady had shown itself within the age 
of fourtcen. 


The destiny of the cases thus notified by medical inspec- 
tion. 
1. Idiots and Imbeciles (epileptic and non-epileptic). 
2. Feeble-minded Cases— ) 
(a). with severe grede 
of mental defect. 
(b.) with lesser grade 
of mental defect. 
(i.) with true, though 
mild mental defect, 
((ii.) with spurious mental defect. 





with or without epilepsy. 


3. Epileptic children free from mental defect. 


The idiots and imbeciles are precluded by law from 
participating in the benefits of the Defective and Epileptic 
Children Act of 1899, and in practice it seems, from the 
evidence of those who can speak from practical know- 
ledge, that a certain proportion of class 2 (feeble-minded 
cases) are so very defective mentally, that they have 
to be dismissed from the special education classes. The 
present position of this imbecile class is a very unfortunate 
one ; there is no State provision for, indeed there is no 
State cognizance of, them until they become chargeable 
to the guardians, or until they become statutorily lunatic, 
and pass into the custody of the County Councils, in 
asylums. A series of social dangers and evils to them- 
selves covld readily be recited as the result of their ex- 
clusion from school and the want of public control over 
them during their childhood and later adolescent years. 
There can be no question that public provision for them by 
the County Councils is urgently needed. 

Of the above classes, there remain to be considered 
2 (b) and 3. From published reports, it is evident that 
Educational Authorities, particularly since these have 
become the County Councils, are availing themselves 
of the 1899 Act with increasing frequency, and that the 
children comprised in these two groups are provided for 
up to the age of sixteen. Witness has no experience 
which would enable him to offer any suggestions as to 
the best methods of handling these children during their 
school-years. He gathers, however, from published 
reports, that the permission granted by the Act to erect 
homes in which such children would be boarded, is being 
utilised less in London than is apparently contemplated 
in several provinical counties, probably for obvious 
local reasons. He is, however, of opinion, believing 


that the majority of these children will ultimately require . 


permanent custodial care, that the greater the proportion 
of them who have spent at least the latter years of their 
 School-days in residential schools or homes, the more 
readily and successfully will that goal be attained. 

Of the children included under 2 (b) (ii.), the spurious 
mental cases, there is reasonable hope that the majority, 
provided that their recognition has been sufficiently 
early, will be able, at sixteen or earlier, to leave the Special 
Schools and commence to earn their own living as members 
of the general community. But in respect again ot 
them, it is obvious, though for a different reason, that 
their being cared for in residential schools must greatly 
facilitate so happy a result, because they will there receive 
the nourishing food previously denied to many of them, 
and be freed from unhealthy surroundings. The principle 
involved implies increased present expenditure, but a 
much more certain interest. 

A small proportion of the children included under 
2 (b) (i.) who are not epileptic may also be expected 
to ultimately develop into passable citizens, but the 
wisdom of allowing them complete social privileges to 
the extent of becoming parents, as a medical man, witness 
is bound to seriously question. 

Of the remainder of the cases, that is probably the 
majority of those classified under 2 (b) (i.), and all the 
epileptics, pessimistic as it may sound, truth compels 
one to make the unpleasant statement that but a very 
small number indeed can be expected unaided to earn 
their own livelihood. Some of the epileptics may do 
80, and perhaps with considerable success, but only 
intermittently, and as life’s cares increase their malady 
will be aggravated, and the periods of interruption will 
become more frequent. This is witness’s constant 
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experience. Moreover, looking at the question dis- 


passionately, and once again calling to mind the array Hubert Bond, 


of facts that can be adduced in relation to the inherent 
(or congenital) causes of epilepsy, imbecility, insanity, 


etc., can anyone who has studied these problems seriously 39 June 1905, 


question either the wisdom or justice of compulsorily, 
and in most instances permanently, segregating these 
unfortunate cases from the general community? In 
some the segregation need not, perhaps, beso complete— 
for instance, a few such cases now under witness’s care 
(and already alluded to) seem to have made for some 
years efficient soldiers—bvt whether such partial citizen- 
ship, with all its false hopes, would be true kindness 
to these cases is very doubtful. 

Admitting then the necessity for segregation, and 
favouring, as the best form for such, the establishment 
of Industrial colonies, because they most completely 
fulfil an ideal mode of life, the question arises whether 
committal to them is to be compulsory, voluntary, or 
partly voluntary. There can be little doubt that the 
problem will not be efficiently solved, nor yield results 
free from disappointment, short of the segregation being 
compulsory. It is obvious, however, that parents cannot 
be expected to look upon the question in the same dis- 
passionate manner, and it is possible, too, that the lay 
public may not view the situation in so necessitous a 
light as do medical men and others in close touch with it. 
If, however, the moment be not opportune, or if for 
other reasons compulsory segregation is not practicable 
at the present juncture, witness would like to urge, as 
an instrument of immense value, and directly conducive 
to bringing these ends about at a measurable distance 
of time, the careful keeping of— 


A register of all the cases notified in the course of the 
General Medical Inspection of School Children, in which 
abnormalities, mental or otherwise, were noted, whether 
or not these necessitated the children being educated 
in Special Schools. [Some such scheme appears to be 
in actual operation in the schools in Philadelphia.} It 
is probable, too, that in a considerable number of instances 
valuable data could, at the same time, be recorded, con- 
cerning their family history—data which would otherwise 
have passed into oblivion and become unattainable, when 
they might be required later in connection with the 
admission of some of these cases into asylums, inebriate 
homes, etc. Such a register carefully kept would be 
in the course of a few years, an invaluable source of 
reference in connection with :— 

The Receiving Houses, for the establishment of which 
the Asylums Committee of the London County Council 
are endeavouring to promote legislation, which, it may 
be mentioned, has already received the sanction of the 
House of Lords. Now that the County Council is the 
authority both for education and the housing of the 
insane, free use could be made of such a register (an 
example of the desirability of unity of control and con- 
tinuity of policy) and a very complete chain of events 
in the life-history of these defectives would be forged, 
possessing a weak link, however, in the fact that, under 
existing arrangements, the after-history of a certain 
proportion would not be so accessible, owing to their 
having been dratfed to the care of another authority 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


The Register ultimately a possible and most convincing 
weapon.—The records of the proposed London Receiving 
Houses may with confidence be expected to show, not 
perhaps that a large percentage of their admissions had 
previously figured in this Register, but that a large per- 
centage of the cases scheduled in the Register, who es- 
caped committal to the Industrial Colony owing to such 
committal being only permissive, ultimately found their 
way into the Receiving Houses; the names of many 
others would appear in the Police records, and so forth. 

The taking of the finger-prints of scheduled children has 
been suggested. The efficacy and utility of this cannot 
be gainsaid, but witness would like the principle extended, 
and that the taking of the finger prints should form orly 
a part of a general scheme of anthropometry conducted 
during school-years, and which, in the case of those 
who unfortunately had to seck entrance to the Receiving 
House, would be there repeated. [There is almost cer- 
tainly a considerable light on these matters to be gathered 
from a study of finger-prints, and witness would like to 
see a comparative examination of them through successive 
generations. ] 
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Thus, even if the Commission fail to immediately 
bring about any drastic legislative amendments, their 
recommendation and enforcing of a systematic medical 
inspection, and the keeping of a Register of it on the 
lines indicated, will, there is good reason to believe, place 
in the hands, at any rate of London, the means of teaching 
the general community, not only of London, but of the 
country generally, to regard with favour, and even with 
eagerness, legislative changes which perhaps they at 
present would resent as infringing the “liberty of the 
subject,” and the necessity for which they might deny 
as having not yet been proven. 


The Industrial Colony. 


1. Type. 

2. The Classes which it may be expected to Ac- 
commodate. 

3. Position, Altitude, Aspect and Soil. 

4. Acreage. 

5. The number of Colonists to be Accommodated. 

6. The Varieties of Occupation. ; 


Type.—This may be (a) on more or less Institution 
line:, that is, self-contained within a prescribed area ; 
(b) on the Village principle, its colonists, for the most 
part, housed in cottages within the Colony whose occu- 
pants do not necessarily form part of the Colony Staff 
or (c) a combination of these two principles. 


The Classes (of the Cases under Inquiry) which it may 
be expected to Accommodate.—Briefly, Witness would 
prefer to state that none of the classes need to be ex- 
cluded. He is not in sympathy with, and deprecates, 
either the suggestion or principle that the various grades 
of mental defect require special colonies each for their 
own needs, and does not believe that it promotes in the 
end true economy. No doubt the Colony, whose inhabi- 
tants are examples of the milder grades, requiring the 
minimum amount of supervision and are of an age when 
they can do the maximum amount of labour, would be 
by far the most cheaply maintained. Correspondingly 
a colony of idiots or unemployable epileptics would have 
a maximum maintenance rate. The truest economy 
and soundest policy, witness thinks, is the utilisation 
of the better classes, in various directions, not only for 
their own needs but for those of the severer grades. This 
need not involve either the waiting of the former upon the 
latter class, nor indeed their contact on any occasion. 
To this end, the secret of success is the constant main- 
tenance of a thorough classification within the Colony 
pointing of course to the necessity of the Colony being of 
ample size to render possible the establishment, as it were, 
of sub-colonies within the colony, these again being 
sub-divided into various units. Such a Colony, too, 
should provide for colonists of all ages beyond the fixed 
minimum age of entry. One grade merges insensibly 
into another, and one age-period into another. Moreover 
as regards grade, a case may be in one grade to-day and 
to-morrow in another. The frequent inter-transfer 
of cases from colony to colony is vexatious, expensive, 
and altogether to be deprecated. 


Nor for the Special necessities of Epileptics (that és 
as distinguished from cases of Feeble-mindedness without 
Epilepsy) would Witness advocate separate Colonies. 
Doubtless for educational purposes the separate treat- 
ment and the establishment of separate schools for epilep- 
tics is sound policy ; but after school-days are over and 
the question of committal to a Colony has been decided 
upon, the necessity for a separate colony for epileptics is 
altogether wanting. Furthermore as regards the Feeble- 
minded, in our present lamentably scanty knowledge as to 
what Epilepsy really is, it is impossible to assert that 
there is any fundamental distinction between the Feeble- 
minded with, and the Feeble-minded without, Epilepsy. 
Where feeble-mindedness (or Imbecility) has been as- 
sociated with Epilepsy, some have regarded the latter as 
productive of the mental defect, and would say, there- 
fore, that an epileptic imbecile is an essentially different 
class of case from an imbecile free from Epilepsy, and 
presumably, therefore, in dealing with the question of 

care and control,”’ should be classified apart. Witness 
does not consider that is a sound view, considered either 
medically or from the administrative standpoint. Medi- 
cally, until there is more precise knowledge as to what 
Epilepsy is, he would prefer to regard all those who are 
congenitally weakminded as predisposed to Epilepsy 
and the development of the latter disease as expressive 
of a further mental reduction. That there is solid ground 


EVIDENCE : 


for such a view is borne out from the fact that of the 913 
congenital cases, returned as in the London County 
Asylums, 3lst December, 1903, as many as 35 per cent. 
suffered from Epilepsy and similarly 31 per cent, were 
epileptic of the 3,651 cases of congenital mental defi- 
ciency notified as in the Metropolitan Asylum Boards 
Asylums on the same date. Administratively, take for 
example the case of an imbecile from birth, who, at the 
age of nine, commences to have fits, but the latter, after 
a few weeks cease, and remain in abeyance seven years. 
They tben re-commence, and more or less persist (more 
or less, because curiously they are absent all the summer 
months, occurring only between September and April.) 
At the age of twenty-one he shows a tendency to con- 
fusional attacks in association with fits, and sufficiently 
prolonged to cause him to be certified as insane. This 
is not a hypothetical case, but the brief outline of G. C. 
recently admitted into the Ewell Colony as insane. To 
demand the establishment of two Colonies for such a 
case—one wherein to accommodate him as an imbecile 
at the age of sixteen (it would be a matter of speculation 
whether, after the bout of fits at the age of nine, he would 
have been up to sixteen in a special school for defectives 
or for epileptics), and another for him as an epileptic 
imbecile from sixteen onwards, remembering, too, that 
during the summer months he is free from fits—would 
surely be an entirely superfluous refinement of classifi- 
cation. 

One colony, well thought out, and planned on broad, 
comprehensive lines, with ample provision internally for 
sub-colonies and for further sub-division of these to 
admit of the freest classification would seem to be the 
wiser policy. 

3. Position, Altitude, Aspect and Soil have all an ex- 
tremely important bearing upon the degree of ultimate 
success attained. From a pecuniary point of view soil is of 
vital importance. Reliance for profit must not be placed 
too greatly on mere farming operations, but in the agri- 


cultural world there is nothing more profitable than 


market gardening conducted on really business lines, 


and for its success soil is all important. 
4, Its Acreage should be generous, implying in most 


cases, in order to obtain it on reasonable terms, a con- | 


siderable distance from any growing centre; but 


proximity to a railway line should be regarded as an — 


essential. Where two or more counties combine it 
ought to be possible to surmount the difficulty to the 
friends of colonists who wish to visit, by special arrange- 


ments with the Railway Companies, who, if visiting © 


days were on stated days in the year and not too 
numerous, would probably convey visitors at very cheap 
fares; considerable heart-burning, as to decision of 


locality favouring one county or area more than another 


could probably be avoided by arranging for a uniform 


railway return fare to the colony from any station in- 


the area to which the colony belongs. 

A liberal acreage at the outset may mean the difference 
between ultimate great success or complete failure. No 
matter how small accommodation the original buildings 
provide, their relative position and distance should 


have in view ab initio the final possible magnitude to 
which the colony may reasonably be expected to attain 


presupposing that in its complete stage it shall have 
included the total number of cases of all grades and at all 


ages, of the classes for which it is decided to thus pro- ; ; 
There are glaring examples, when Institutions 
have been erected in this and other countries, of lack of 


vide. 


forethought in this respect; and there are similarly 
in countries where the colony principle has taken hold, 
examples of wide forethought and adoption of a com- 
prehensive scale in planaing which compel one’s 
admiration. } 
5. The Number of Colonists to be Accommodated cannot, 
as regards the maximum, be well fixed ; it must be largely 
‘a matter of experiment. Partial (complete can never 
be hoped for) self-support is of course one of the objects 
aimed at, and its measure of success must to some extent 
depend on the number af the colony’s population. Wit- 
ness would fix the minimum at six or eight hundred, but 
would not hesitate to plan for ultimately two thousand 
and even more. The character of the cases to be 
accommodated do not need that individual knowledge 
by the Director. as is so very desirabie in the case of 
the scuter mental maiadies, and the expansion of an 
institution designed on colony principles is not beset 


with the same dangers as is one of the * closed % type 
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6. The Varieties of Occwpation will be with advantage 
as numerous as possible. The majority of the cases, 
particulary the epileptics, will benefit most by outdoor 
varieties. Economical administration aims at the 
manufacture of as many articles required for use as 
possible, and the production and growing of others; 
always, however, provided that such does not imply 
skilled and highly paid staff in association with and super- 
vising comparatively small numbers of colonists; when 
such is the case, that variety of occupation will probably 
not be remunerative to the colony. An endeavour 
should be made to produce a surplus of certain articles 
over and above the colony’s needs, by the sale of which 
an attempt may be made to balance the cost of other 
articles which of necessity must be purchased. 


Proximity of Residential Special Schools to the Colony, 

On economical grounds this is a point well worth 
considering, and the already quoted example in con- 
templation at the New York Craig colony is an illustra- 
tion of its practicability. Medical supervision, dairy 
garden and other produce, laundry requirements, and 
numerous other needs, would be available. If the colony’s 
acreage were adequately extensive, there would not be 
the slightest risk of the children of one school coming 
in contact with those of another, and therefore none of 
the dangers found when large numbers of children are 
herded in one institution. 

Finally 

Too much must not be expected from this or any 
other scheme. It is not the panacea for all Lunacy, or 
for all Epilepsy and other nervous disorders. But it 
does.make an attempt to go to the root of certain social 
evils at present very rife, and may, Witness feels assured, 
be relied on to stamp out at least a material proportion 
of these disorders, and moreover carries with it a pro- 


spect of more truly happy and contented lives for such ° 


suiierers as must always exist 
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It must further be remembered that its good effects 
need a period of years before they are visible. It is 
seed sown, the fruit of which probably not even the 
next generation will gather, nor even the third, fully. 
That being so, the repayment of the money spent upon 
the initial cost may perhaps be legitimately and wisely 
repayable at the end of a longer term than is customary. 


Addendum. 


Since preparing the printed statement of evidence 
witness has analysed a further set of ninety-four epileptic 
admissions, of whom seventy-six were males. 

Restricting the analysis to the males—the number of 
the females being small—27 per cent. were acknowledged 
to have a family history of insanity, of epilepsy, or of both. 
By such a family history is meant that one or more of 
their relatives (often several) were at the time or had been 
insane or epileptic. 

Under the term relatives are included (A) grandparents 
and parents and (B) uncles, aunts, brothers, sisters, 
cousins, nephews, nieces, and lastly the patient’s offspring. 
Now it is obvious that, while the number of relatives in 
group A is for each case fixed (namely six) and those in 
group B vary very considerably, the greater the number 
of relatives in group B that a case possesses, the greater 
are his chances for exhibiting a defective family history. 
Therefore in order to correctly compare the amount of 
such defective family history in two or more sets of cases, 
it becomes almost necessary to limit inquiries and obser- 
vations to the relatives whose number does not vary, that 
is to the parents and grandparents. 

Before, however, equality of data for purposes of com- 
pavison can be secured yet another fallacy has to be cor- 
rected, namely one whith depends on the knowledge or 
ignorance as to whether a given relative is alive or dead. 

The following sub-joined table dealing with the above 
mentioned seventy-six cases has been prepared by witness 
with that object :— 


Charles 
Hubert Bond, 
Lsq., D.Se., 
M.D. 


30 Taine 1905. 
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The figures strongly emphasize the probability that the 
estimate said to represent the incidence of defective 
family histories falls very far short of the truth. Thus 
the Table shows that in the 456 parents and grandparents 
possessed by the seventy-six cases under consideration, 
while there were eleven who were known to be insane, 
epileptic or both and 216 who were definitely said not to 
be so, there were no less than 229 concerning whom infor- 
mation was entirely wanting. It moreover shows that 
there were only 152, out of the 456 relatives, whose 
histories were complete ; the remainder were either still 
alive or the fact of their being alive or dead was not known 
or not stated. 


8127. (Mr. Byrne.) You have evidently given a good 
deal of consideration to the nature of the institution that 
would more satisfactorily deal with the people referred 
toin yourmemorandum. Can you give us any suggestion 
as to the cost of such an institution, as regards establish- 
ment and maintenance ?—I hardly know that I should 
like to hazard anything in regard to the cost. I 
have often seen it stated that asylums are a very ex- 
pensive way of treating the class for which they are pro- 
vided, and so forth. So far as it is competent for me, as 
a medical man, to say anything about the cost of institu- 
tions I may say I often think that statement is much 
exaggerated. Looking at the style of buildings that are 
being now erected in the country, I think the cost is cut 
down to a minimum, and that only such buildings as will 
adequately survive a reasonable number of years, con- 
sidering they are erected at the ratepayers’ cost, are 
erected. I have often thought that and I do not see 
where you are going to “cut down” more. ‘Therefore I 
think the cost of the brick-work (devoid of ornamental 
superfluities) of an institution will work out very much 
the same, whatever purpose the institution you put up is 
for, with this exception: that by adopting institutions on 
the colony or villa principle, you do cut out certain portions 


(corridors, &c.) that have to be paid for in the ordinary 


recognised asylum plan. I do not think you will reduce 


the cost much more. 


8128. If the establishments had to be made, you would 
expect them, on the whole, certainly not to exceed the 
asylum cost ?—Certainly not. 

8129. In the case of working colonies, would they fall 
considerably below it?—I should hope so, considering 
that certain portions, such as I have instanced, would be 
cut out. Putting it in other words, I think the buildings 
that would be erected for a colony would cost no less than 
the corresponding buildings in an asylum. Ido not see 
how they can cost less; there is so Tees care now exer- 
vised in the cost of asylums. 


8130. Would you give us your opinion of persons 
among the classes you chiefly refer to in your memorandum, 
namely, epileptics both sane and insane, and feeble-minded 
persons (that is, the best grade of imbecile), as to 
how many of them could be expected to work, and how 
far they could go towards making their own living under 
supervision ?—My experience of the so-called sane 
epileptic is that he is an excellent worker. 


8131. How long have you had them working now ?— 
Mine are statutory insane epileptics, but I have seen a 


_gonsiderable number of sane epileptics, as expressed in 


iny statement. Personally I do not see very much differ- 
ence between the two classes ; it is one of personal equa- 
tion and degree, very much depending on the observer. 


8132. How do the people under you work now ?—As a 
whole, excellently. 


8133. Can you give any idea as to the financial result of 
their work ?—It is altogether too early. I should not like 
to hazard any figure at all. 


8134. Without going into figures ?—I might express 
some hope that my maintenance rate will, within a reason- 
able period, come within that which is charged for the rest 
of the patients in the County of London Asylums. That 
may not sound, perhaps, a great success, but viewed in 
another way it is a great success, because as they are 
statutorily insane, they do require an expensive mode of 
supervision. To illustrate my meaning, they are all under 
night-supervision ; that means that for the 326 people under 
my care, a comparatively very expensive night staff is 
required; they are housed in small villas, but in a large 
asylum the night staff is spread over at the rate of about 
35 per cent. so that if the cost is reduced ultimately to 
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below that in the other asylums a very big success is 
secured, financially, altogether apart from the question of 
the happiness of the people. 


8135. You would not have those expenses if you were 
dealing with sane epileptics who were willing to stay 
there ? —I take it in a large colony on the principle you 
are referring to, continuous night supervision of that kind 
would not be demanded; the public would have to 
recognise that at times you wili get deaths of which you 
have not the full and adequate explanation that at present 
the public demand ; they would have to expect them. 
If they will not agree to that, then the only thing is to put 
them under expensive, continual supervision. 

8136. To come to practical figures, do you think that 
with sane epileptics working on a well-designed colony, 
with the minimum of supervision necessary for ordinary 
purposes, and perhaps for humanity and good order, they 
would be able, very substantially, to reduce the cost of 
their maintenance ?—I do. 

8137. Do you think it would be possible for them ever 
to practically maintain themselves ?—No. 

8138. I do not mean to maintain their whole staff 
of necessary attendants and officers from the lowest to the 
highest, but to maintain themselves and bring their total 
cost down to a very few shillings a week. Whatare your 
highest hopes ?—I think those must be the highest. Any- 
thing approaching a so-called self-supporting colony I do 
not think is to be obtained. They are at adisadvantage 
to start with, and there is the staff to be paid for. I 
certainly think, taking the best of them, they might 
earn their own individual cost; that is, not calculating 
the cost of the officers and staff. 


8139. Do you think it could be said, even of the best of 
them, if they were outside, and left to the rough and 
tumble of the world, that they would probably not be 
earning their living ?—I am quite sure so. 

8140. And might be a very serious burden to others ?— 
I see it constantly. 


8141. Do you think you would be able, within measur- 
able distance, to give any interesting details as to the 
value of the work of your people ?—I do. 


8142. Perhaps before this Commission reports. The 
Report of the London County Council Asylums Committee 
is not out yet, is it?—No; but my Annual Report, 
which will be embodied in it, contains some figures 
that have a bearing on that, still I can give no practical 
information as to the ultimate cost of the colony yet ; it 
is too early. But as regards individual results of labour 
and, the value of it, there are some figures in my Annual 
Report this year, which is not yet published. 


* 8143. You say in your memorandum you see no ob- 
jection whatever to the mixing of different classes in a 
well-designed institution ?—Granted a continuous main- 
tenance of internal classification; I strongly object 
to the mixing, personally, of people of different classes. 


8144. With an institution on a large enough scale to 
secure economy, with various classes of defectives there, 
who might each bear their share of the common burden 
by doing such work as they could, what would be your 
highest hopes as regards economy? Would you hope to 
reduce the cost of maintenance to anything like 10s. a 
week ?—Yes. 


8145. Less than that ?—Yes. 


8146. That would be a very substantial reduction on 
the asylum method ?—As compared with a neighbour- 
hood such as London, but it would not be a great reduction 
compared with certain other districts. 

8147. There are asylums where the rate is less ?—Yes, 
I think the corresponding rate might be, again, less. 

8148. It might come down to 5s. or 6s. ?—I do not 
think that would be too sanguine. 

8149. (Dr. Donkin.) I see you express, on page 465, 
a strong view in regard to the hereditary element 
in the production of feeble-mindedness, in accordance 
with the evidence which Dr. Mott has given ?—Yes. 


8150. That is to say, the direct descent, from the 
feeble-minded, of feeble-minded progeny ?—Yes, that 
is SO. 

8151. Would you say from your experience that there 
are a large number of that class of persons who are not at 
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analysis of the figures shows that of the total 456 


rles t cared for in any way; at least, not detained ?— 
Ss el Saath: ch naga relatives belonging to these seventy-six patients there were 


Hubert Bond, T am sure of it. 





8152. Would you think that there is a larger propor- 
tion of these congenital feeble-minded, of the higher 
grade of feeble-mindedness, the least obvious than of 
people who have been insane and been discharged from 
asylums ?—It is an extremely difficult question to answer 
I would rather not hazard an opinion as to probabilities. 
1 do not see how we can get at the figures. There are a 
great number of heads of, families whom the general 
public do not recognise as having anything amiss with 
them, but whom I cannot help recognising when they 
come to visit the colonists as ‘‘defective,” and as being 
the probable source of the malady in the persons under 
my care. 

8153. Supposing any further means are ultimately 
taken to prevent the harm done by the feeble-minded 
in various directions, would you say it would be a strong 
argument in favour of such detention that they would 
probably produce their like ?—Yes. 


8154. You think that would be a sound argument ?— 
Tf I understand your argument I do. 


8155. That there is a great probability of feeble-minded 
persons producing feeble-minded progeny ?—Not neces- 
sarily feeble-minded epileptics ; at any rate people that 
are defective in some way or another. 


8156. That, in your opinion, would be one argument 
for the compulsory detention of the obviously feeble- 
minded ?—Yes, granting that it is done sufficiently early ; 
T can conceive intense unhappiness and hardship if you 
introduce any such arbitrary measures which would be 
applicable late in life to people like that. 


8157. Iam referring more especially to care from school 
age ?—Yes, that is my meaning too. 


8158. When careful and expert observation has decided 
that the child is of such a kind of feeble-mindedness as 
would probably unfit it to fight the battle of life alone, 
this probability of producing, at least in some form, 
defective progeny would be one reason, and one 
justification, for advising detention ?—I think that our 
knowledge is sufficient to state that now. 


8159. (M7 Dickinson.) I wish to get clearly what the 
result of that additional information is with regard to 
the question of heredity. JIunderstand from you that you 
are pointing out that under the report of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners the percentage which showed heredity is 215 
and that you came to the conclusion that it was a very 
low figure ?—I prefer really, if I may, to refer to my own 
figures. That figure which I mentioned in my statement 
under ‘‘inherent or congenital factors” refers to the 
whole of England and Wales. My point in this addition 
is this, that if you take any set of cases and ascertain, go 
far as one is able, the amount of heredity among them, 
that heredity is made up by including all relations, 
parents, grandparents, uncles, aunts, brothers, sisters, 
cousins, nephews and nieces, and even the children of the 
patient you are watching. Certain relatives obviously vary 
in number for each patient, I mean, aunts, uncles, 
brothers and so forth, but every patient must have 
had his four grandparents and his two parents, and by 
limiting your observation to those particular relatives 
you can get a uniform basis “of comparison between 
any two sets of cases, as for instance, the sane and the 
insane, in inquiring into their heredity, You are also 
able to say again relatively and expressing it in 
percentages, how many of these relatives are alive at the 
time of your estimate, and how many dead. You 
cannot do so with regard to uncles, &. For one thing 
the information is difficult to get ; secondly they are not 
comparable, as one person may have no uncles and aunts, 
and another may haveadozen. That is why I think you 
get more accurately comparable data by limiting it to 
those six ancestors. My figures brought out, I think 
strikingly, that out of the whole 456 ancestors of the 
seventy-six cases, only eleven were known to be insane, 
epileptic, or both. Those eleven helped to make up the 
total percentage of 27. 

8160. Seventy-six—what kind of cases ?—Epileptic 
insane male cases. Of these there were a total of 27 
per cent. acknowledged to have a family history of 
insanity, epilepsy, or both. In making up that 27 per 
cent., of course, these eleven ancestors are included. 
Limiting the relatives to parents and grandparents, an 


only 216 whom I could definitely say were not or had not 
been insane or epileptic, but there were no less than 229 
concerning whom my information was wanting, and there- 
fore who may or may not have been insane—some of 
them almost certainly would have been. Referring to those 
that I could speak definitely of, the 216, there were only 152 
out of those 216 whose life history was complete—by 
that I mean they were dead. The others were alive and 
may in the future become insane, and show the neuropathic 
origin of some cases. That is the object of my figures. 


§161. That comes out at a larger percentage than the 
27 per cent. I do not understand the 27 per cent. Of 
those persons you took, 27 per cent. showed insanity in 
the family history ; but if of the total number of relatives, 
456, more than half those had some taint, that is a larger 
percentage than twenty-seven ?—Quite, but I do not say 
so; I only found eleven instances out of all those. 


8162. Eleven out of the seventy-six ?—No, eleven 
instances out of the 456 parents and grandparents. 
Eleven instances out of those were insane, epileptic, or 
both. 

8163. I am afraid I do not follow it. 
took seventy-six patients ?—Yes., 

8164. They were all of them lunatics or epileptics ?— 
Yes. 

8165. They possessed 456 ancestors 7—Yes. 


8166. Out of the 456 you only found eleven ancestors. 
who were affected ?—That is correct. 


8167. That is a still smaller percentage than the one given 
by the Lunacy Commissioners ?—Very small, limiting it to 
the parents and grandparents. By eliminating aunts,uncles,. 
brothers and sisters, you lose a great many instances of 
heredity which make up the total percentage. 


8168. I thought you began by saying that the Lunacy 
Commissioners, figure was very much below the proper — 
figure ?—I believe so. I do not mean that any cases have 
been omitted out of their calculation, but I meant that if 
we could get at the truth in presenting our histories that. 
figure would have to be raised. Their percentage is 
mathematically correct, but their information is. 
incomplete. i 

8169. But your figure seems to show the figure should 
be lowered. Ifyou take specific instances and you find 
that out of 456 ancestors, only eleven of them show | 
hereditary taint that proves that that the percentage of © 
persons who show hereditary taint would be very much 
below twenty-seven ?—Very much below, if you limit it 
to parents and grandparents. ’ 

8170. I thought you began by saying you put those- 
figures in to show the percentage ought to be higher ?— 
Tf we could get at the truth. I have not made myself | 
understood as I wished. I think, however, it is clear 
from the figures in the Addendum to my Statement. 

8171. Is it your view that of 100 persons who are 
insane or epileptic more than 21 per cent. have relations 
who are similarly affected ?—Yes, it is my view. 


You said you 


8172. You do not give us anything to substantiate that a. 


at the present moment. I do not understand that these 
figures substantiate that ?—I think I give a very strong. 
probability on those figures. 


8173. I do not follow that ?—It shows quite clearly 
that of those 456 parents and grandparents there were 
no less than 229 concerning whom information was 
wanting, and if I had information some of them certainly 
would have been found to have been insane, but I had no 
information at all about them. The people from whom 
I could ask my questions were unable to tell me anything 
about them at all. They did not know whether they were 
alive or dead, and therefore could not say whether 
they were insane or not. 


8174. But of these 456 you only found eleven who 
had got the taint ?—They were the only ones acknow- 
ledged. If I could have dealt with the 456 I am con- 
vinced that that eleven would rise tremendously. Of 
the 456 I could only deal with 216. 

8175. Just to follow on what Mr. Byrne was asking 
you about this epileptic colony at Ewell which has only 
recently been established, could you give us what your 
views about that are. This is the first time such a thing 
has been attempted is it not ?—In this country. 
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8176. The epileptics that you have there are epileptics 8196. Yes ?—I should not like to say that at au, Charles 
who were taken, all of them, from the lunatic asylums ? $197. You said that all epileptics, in your opinion, aes Fis 
—wNo. have some degree of mental defect ?—No, I do not think ar. ae g 


8177. What are they ?—We commenced to open the 
institution in that way by transferring such cases as 
were thought suitable from the sister London County 
Asylums; but having made a start that way I now 


I said that. I unhesitatingly think they all tend to that, 
and they are certainly potential lunatics more than any- 3) June 1905 
body else. I think the epileptic can be looked upon as 
a potential lunatic even if he has never been certified. 





take cases directly from the parishes of the County of 
London through their unions, 

8178. Those cases all being certified lunatics ?—Yes, 
T cannot receive any case into the colony that is not 
certified under the Lunacy Act. 

8179. It comes to the same thing, really, only you take 
them straight, without making them pass through he 
asylums ?—Yes, and in addition I take a few private 
cases. 

8180. Are they paid for ?—Their relatives pay for 
them. 

8181. What do they pay ?—Depending upon their 
settlement, 18s. 1d. a week, or one guinea a week. One 
guinea a week if they are outside the county of London. 

8182. All those persons, I suppose, are not, if I may 
use a colloquial expression, very mad ?—A number are 
not. 

8183. A great number, I suppose, are not ?—I am 
afraid not a very great number—a considerable number. 

8184. Therefore you get a considerable number of 
persens who at times can do work, and do work intelli- 
gently ?—Yes, the great proportion of them. 

8185. Have you got persons who are almost sane at 
times ?—I have a number of people there who, at any 
given moment, might not show any symptoms of insanity. 

8186. Are those persons you find you can trust to do 
work by themselves ?—I do trust them largely. 

8187. What kind of work do you give them to do ?— 
Mostly farm work, and especially general market garden- 
ing; but we have quite a number of trades going on as 
well. 

8188. What kind of trades ?—They do all the shoe- 
making and repairs for the colony, they weave their own 
cloth, all that is required for wearing apparel and so 
forth, and I think within a few months they will probably 
be weaving all such things as flannels. The baskets 
that they require for selling the farm produce in are 
all made there, and all the mats that are required in the 
institution. I do not sell any, but all that we require in 
the institution are made there. 

8189. They do a great deal more work then, than they 
used to doin the asylums ?—Yes, I think I can state that, 
although of course I do not think I have enumerated 
to you anything that one or other of the county asylums 
in the three Kingdoms does not do. | 

8190. What do you do with the women ?—The women 
we have not so many opportunities of employing ; there 
are not so many varieties of occupation to give them ; 
but they do employ themselves in the general kitchen 
of the institution, and they do nearly the whole of the 
laundry work required, entailing the emp'oyment of only 
a very small staff indeed in the laundry. They do all 
the needlework required in the place, making garments 
and so forth, and the repairs, and I am just making a 
start, for health’s sake, with a daily party on the 
land. That is the utmost I can say about the women 

8191. These, you say, are all of them insane epileptics ? 
—Yes. 

8192. Would this kind of institution, or would the same 
institution, be available for what we may call feeble- 
minded epileptics ?—Yes. 

8193. That is to say still less insane, if we can use the 
expression ?—Yes. 

8194. Would mixing them be disadvantageous—mixing 
the various grades of feeble-mindedness ?—I do not think 
so, provided one has full opportunity for internal 
classification. I think it inflicts a very great hardship 
upon people to be mixed in various grades as regards their 
daily life and even their work. I would separate them, 
But I have no doubt as to the ability to do so, given a 
wise mode of construction, with the provision of sma'l 
communities, villas, cottages, or whatever you like to 
call them. 


8195. In your view there are very few epileptics who 
could not be properly certified as insane ?—Do you meanin 
the country at large ? 
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8198. Do you think there are a considerable number of 
epileptics in the country whom, atthe present moment, 
an ordinary medical man would not certify to go into an 
asylum ?—I am quite sure of it. I receive letters, I was 
going to say daily, at any rate weekly, asking me to 
receive them. 

8199. These are cases which you think ought to be 
received ?—There ought to be some such institution for 
them, yes. As the law stands I have no power to receive 
them at all. 

8200. Would this institution that you have been working 
now for two years, be an institution that might be made 
use of for the purpose of the great majority of epileptics ?— 
Yes. : 

8201. With proper classification ?—Yes. 

8202. At page 470, you give some figures about the age at 
which epilepsy makes an appearance. I understand from 
you that 54 per cent. of those cases of epilepsy appear 
before a child attains fourteen years of age ?—That is 
what I gather from my own cases and the published returns 
of Dr. Aldren Turner 

8203. Y-ucannotsay ?—No, those are published returns 
from Dr. Aldren Turner. 

8204. That would mean that by having a proper inves- 
tigation of the child population of this kingdom you could 
get hold of more than half the epileptics before they leave 
school ?—I state on the s:me page 53 per cent. of tho 
epileptics of all ages. 

8205. That would accord with your opinion that more 
than half of the epileptics could be got hold of before they 
leave school ?—Yes, I feel sure of it. Dr. Aldren Turner’s 
investigations are evidently almost identical with my own, 
in their results. 


8206. (Mr. Loch.) You would say that tbe sane epileptic 
or the best class, the least defective of the epileptics, would 
go to the same colony as the colony you have been describ- 
ing ?—Does that mean that you are asking me if I pro- 
pose to mix the definitely insane with the sane epileptic ? 


8207. Yes; would you have a separate house in the 
same colony ?—Speaking from the administrative point 
of view, | should have no difficulty whatever, but I believe 
this, that if it were known that it was an institution for 
the insane, a large number of people who would be quite 
willing to send their so-called non-insane relatives there, 
would not be so willing. Still, on the contrary, I have 
letters from people who would only be too glad to send 
non-insane epileptic relatives to me, knowing that the 
institution is one for the insane. 


8208. Taking the need of London as it stands, would 
you say that Chalfont St. Giles met it as an epileptic 
colony for the better type ?—It meets it very well as re- 
gards the numbers it can take, but to’ say it meets it as 
rezards the numbers there are to deal with, emphatically 
no. 

8209. Have you any estimate as regards the number 
there are to deal with ?—No, I do not think there are any 
means of getting at it accurately. 

8210. With regard to your method of controlling the 
whole movement, that is to say the register, the receiving 
house, and the finger prints ?—The finger prints are a 
very minor incident. 

8211. Those two together, the register and the receiving 
house, are essential to your control over the movement ?— 
Yes. 

3212. If that be so, would you recommend a similar 
method for all big towns and boroughs ?—I would. 

8213. Would you add to that a common anthropo- 
metrical system ?—I would. 

8214. Would you add to that any sytem of life tables 
with a view to measuring the population ?—Yes, certainly. 

8215. You would be inzlined to consider that those were 
instruments necessary to progress in this matter 7?—Yes. 

8216. The general argument here is that, granted this 
methcd of treatment which you describe, there would be 
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something like a stay in the production of the feeble- 
minded in the subsequent generation ?—I think there 
would be bound to be. 


8217. Are there not causes working collaterally with 
ourselves which would be going on producing the feeble- 
minded ?—Yes. 


8218. How wouid you prevent that? Isthere any sug- 
gestion which you can make, either from the point of 
view of education or in any other way, that would be, as it 
were, a preventative of the creation of the class ?—No, I 
do not see how that could be obtained as a permanent 
preventative; I think they must always exist, their 
numbers, however, being very much reduced. 


8219. The numbers would be very much reduced by the 
fact that you include in the colony the generation that you, 
as it were, turn aside from life and that would be unpro- 
ductive of the human species ?—Yes. 


8220. But apart from that, is it possible by the teaching 
in the school or in any other way, to make mothers and 
fathers more careful to prevent the production ?—There 
are movements in that direction arising, and in addition, 
as I bave stated, I have confidence that the register, 
when translated into lay language, would be of tremendous 
educational value. 


8221. In that register you propose to include all the 
criminal type and the pauper type and all the vagrant 
type ?—I would include every one who comes under the 
school authority, and therefore under their medical in- 
spector. 

8222. Would you desire to bring in those who have 
passed the school authority, though comparatively young ? 
—They would be in. 


8223. I meant those who have not passed through our 
schools now but are defectives ?—No, I do not think it 
would be practical. I would like to, theoretically. 


8224. You would not like to combine your register with 
the present register in which the names are entered after 
inquiry and consideration on similar lines, though they 
were adult ?—I see no objection to that. 


8225. In that case, you would get the whole generation 
in ?—Yes. 

8226. There was some question asked as to the evidence 
from collateral, as well as from direct, sources in these 
cases. 1 suppose you consider the evidence as to disease 
in collaterals is of very great importance ?—Might I ask 
what is meant by ‘“ collateral” there.* 


8227. Traces which you might find of insanity it may be, 
in uncles or aunts ?—I think that is quite as important. 


8228. I meant to bring that out ; I thought it had not 
been noted ?—I do not attach any great importance to 
such relatives as cousins, nephews, nieces and children, 
because they admit the possibility of a strain altogether 
diverse from your patients, a strain diverse by marriage, 
therefore for accuracy I would rather eliminate them, 
and take parents, grand-parents, uncles, aunts, brothers 
and. sisters. 

8229. You would bring those in ?—Yes, certainly. 


8230. When you use the word “ congenital,” you mean, I 
Suppose, anything pre-natal ?—Yes, it would include 
that; in addition, 1 think by custom, and probably 
accuracy too, it does include the very early years of life— 
infantile. 

8231. Lonly ask you because the word is open to great 
criticism #—Yes, 

8232. (Dr. Dunlop.) How long have you had charge of 
this epileptic colony ?—It was opened in July, 1903. I 
had to some extent charge of it for about seven or eight 
months, or rather more than that, prior to that, but it has 
actually not keen opened more than two years. 


8233. You have some idea of the cost per head per 
week ?7—No, it is impossible to forecast, because there 
are a great many extraneous expenses which will not 
be present as a permanency. 

8234. You can surely give us some indication ?—I 
would rather not. 


8235. But we rather want to press for it ?—I have none 
to give. I should not like to give any figure as a mere 
guess, which it would be. 1 have no basis to go on. 


8236. You state the chances are it will come down to 
the same as that of an ordinary asylum ?—I hope below. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE? 


8237. You mean you hope it will come down to 12s. 
or 15s. a week ?—Below that. : 

8238. At present it is greatly in excess of that ?—I 
do not say greatly in excess ; but it would be guess work. 
The actual rate for the county asylums of London is 
11s. 44d. 

8239. Can you tell me the total expenses last year ? 
-~No, Icannot ; they are not complete yet. 

8240. You are of opinion that all grades of epilepsy 
and insanity should come under one authority ?—Yes. 


8241. What authority do you think should have the 
charge of all these ? Does that mean the central author- 
ity for England and Wales, or locally 7—I meant by that 
the County Councils. 

8242. Would you abolish the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board of London, for instance ?—No, I should not like to 
say I would abolish the Metropolitan Asylums Board in 
London. I think it is a little anomalous that the insane 
they have charge of are under their authority. Personally 
speaking, 1 would say that one control, the County Council, 
was preferable, but I would not in any way abolish the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Their institutions for the 
insane form only a branch of their big undertakings. 

8243. You look upon it as a branch of the County 
Council ? As regards central administration, the central 
authority, would you say these colonies should be under 
the Lunacy Commissioners, or should they be under 
the Home Office, or under the Local Government Board, 


‘or what ?—I think, speaking theoretically, looking to 


the best results and efficiency, I should say the Lunacy 
Commissioners, but I fully realise the difficulties in 
regard to (as I heard Dr. Needham asking the last 
witness) stigmatising these modern colonies and insti- 
tutions as under the lunacy control. 

8244. Is it a greater stigma to brand a person as a 
lunatic than as an epileptic ?—I believe it is, at th 
moment. ; 

8245. Though the epilepsy is practically an incurable 
disease and some lunacy is quite curable and often tem- 
porary ?—Yes. 


8246. For all that the stigma is there ?—I think the | 


sentiment is the other way. 


8247. It should not be the other way ?—It should not 


be. 
8248. You are not in favour of one authority ?—I 


am personally strongly in favour of it, but from the — 


sentimental point of view there are great difficulties. 
8249. Sentiment says, no; policy says, yes ?—Yes. 
8250. You are strongly in favour of all defectives and 


all epileptics being segregated, or would you, as you heard 


Dr. Mott say, draw the line at those who’are not getting 
care at home ?—I think I would express my views this 
way: I would say that all who would, by their illness, 
come on the rates should be segregated ; people who. 
owing to their malady, may have an acute stage come on, 
should all be taken care of. I do not say that they need 
segregation. 

8251. You expressed the opinion that segregation 


would be partly for the reason of preventing their pro- — 


creating children ?—Yes. 

8252. Now you say segregaticn depends on whether 
they are a burden on the rates, or not. Are those who 
are not a burden on the rates to be permitted to reproduce 


their kind, and those who are a burden on the rates not 


to be permitted to do so ?—Looking at it from one aspect. 
the latter should certainly not be allowed, equally with 
the former, to produce their kind. . 

8253. All the same, you would segregate them, and 
prevent them having what you call full social privileges. 
You would prevent the pauper class from marrying, but 
you would not prevent the moneyed class ?—I think you 
scan trust education to prevent that. 

8254. To prevent the marriage of epileptics ?—Among 
the educated classes and the higher classes. 

8255. Is that your experience ?—I think I can say 
that. 

8256. You must have seen many married epileptics 
among them ?—I by no means say my experience does not 
admit of very many exceptions. / 

8257. You modify your view; you do not want them 
all segregated, but merely the pauper classes segregated ? 
—That is looking to the practical lines. 
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- $258. Not the better classes, only the pauper classes ?— 
Yes. 

8259. You think it is necessary (I used the expres- 
sion to Dr. Mott) to ‘*‘hunt’’ for these cases by the 
medical inspection of schools ; to hunt for them and catch 
every possible one, and shut them up—that is indicated ? 
—No, I do not mean that, judging by the meaning most 
people would apply to those words ; what I would say is 
this, that short of trained observation many cases would 
escape who are highly dangerous from the procreative 
point of view. 

8260. I think we have rather put the procreative 
point of view aside when we speak about paupers ?—I 
would not put it aside at all ; I could not admit that. 

8261. Then you want to shut up the well-to-do classes 
as well as the paupers, do you not ?—I still say I believe 
that education and greater knowledge of the whole sub- 
ject deters the higher classes infinitely more than the 
lower, from these marriages. 

8262. You think all these cases that come to the county 
council schools who show a taint of mental defect or 
epilepsy should be segregated; is that it ?—I think 
each case should be considered from that point of view 
undoubtedly, before they pass away from the putlic 
control. I take it some will not be segregated after 
mature consideration. 

8263. But do you think it is of great importance to 
inspect for them, to try and find them ?—Yes. 

8264. You are not satisfied with treating cases that are 
really shoved under one’s notice—cases that cannot 
behave themselves ?—No, I am not satisfied. 

8265. You would like very much wider open doors than 
that ?—Yes. 

8266. As regards this proposed regis‘er, do you nct 
sympathise with the objection that it would be branding 
the children rather unnecessarily, to put them on the 
register ?—I quite sympathise with it if the effect is to 
brand them, but if a child’s name goes down in the 
register and certain data are taken, as I find is done in 
Philadelphia for instance, I cannot see where any branding 
will come in. The medical inspectors and authorities will 
know certain ones undoubtedly, and they will mentally 
brand those, but that should not be public property. 

8267. Your register is not only to apply to defective 
children but to all children ?—Undoubtedly. 

8268. Every child that goes into the county council 
schools ?—There would be some facts about that child. 

8269. Registered in the same way as they register 
births, deaths, and marriages ?—Yes 

8270. Have you any idea what it would cost to carry 
out that recommendation ?—No. 

8271. It would be a very expensive thing, would it not ? 
—I do not see that it would be more expensive, looking 
at it from the medical point of view, than merely rezister 
ing in the register the defective ones. 

8272. As regards epileptics, your opinion is, I think I 
gather from remarks you made, that the sane and the 
insane should be treated in the same colony, and classi- 
fied inside it ?—No, I did not say that really. I think if 
these colonies were established, a certain number of cases 
at present called insane epileptics, having found their way 
into them, would not be turned out—it would be possible 
to quite well look after them. 

8273. But are they turned out from anywhere now ?— 
No, they find their way into asylums at present. 

8274. Is there any objection to that ?—I think they 
are the class, taking a general asylum population, upon 
whom asylum régime presses most heavily ; they feel it 
rationally. 

8275. The insane epileptics ?—The so-called jasane 
epileptics. 

8276. Let us be quite sure we are talking about the 
same class of case. What class of case do you include 
under that name—epileptic demeats ?—A true epileptic 
dement would not feel his asylum association any moze 
than any other secondary dement. 

8277. Recurring epileptic mania ?— They feel it acutely. 

8278. They go into asylums ?—Yes. 

8279. And are retained there between attacks, thou sh 
they may be attacks three or four months apart ?— Yes. 

8280. These cases you think ought to be put into a 
labour colony ?—I do. 
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8281. Would not they be a source of great danger 7— 
I do not think so, properly classified. 

8282. Are they not the most dangerous class ?—All 
epileptics are exceedingly dangerous. 


8283. Especially the class I refer to ?—I think the only 30 J une 1905. 


difference is, those happen to be definitely known to be 
dangerous by example; by the acts they have done t12y 
are known to be dangerous. 

8284, Being known to be dangerous, you would still 
put them into a labour colony ?—I think so. 

8285. Have you ever seen an accident from them ?— 
Yes, I have to witness them in my own colony. 

8286. And yowstill trust them working out on farms ? 
—Yes. 

8287. About the Special Schools; you referred to 
them in your evidence. Have you any special knowledge 
of them ?—No, I have no knowledge whatever. 

8288. Heredity is not always direct; it is indirect 
sometimes, is it not ?—Might I ask what is meant by 
“indirect” 

8239. Passing one generation and appearing in the next? 
—Yes. 

8290. If you apply that principle, would it not be 
reasonable to segregate every child of an epileptic that 
is known to exist, and the brothers and sisters of the 
epileptics ?—I can see the line of argument, but I do not 
think that it would be practical or reasonable 

8291. From the reproductive point of view, would not 
that be just as reasonable as segregating the milder cases 
of epilepsy ? Is not there just as much risk of the brothers 
and sisters transmitting the epilepsy ?—I do not think so. 

8292. Have you got facts to prove that ?—No, I have 
not. They are most difficult to obtain. 

8293. (Mr. Burden.) Could you give us some idea 
as to th> size a colony for sane and insane persons 
should be ?—It is entirely impossible to fix the size. 
I think unless it reaches a certain number the cost may 
make such a colony prohibitive. 

8294. The last witness suggested about 200 or 300 ?—I 
would like to see them larger than that. 

8295. You would like to see them generally established 
for something like 500 or more ?—Yes, I would. 

8296. Would you place any limit on the number in the 
other direction ?—I should not like to place any limit, 
because I think the limit must be placed by practical 
results. Such people would not need the amount of 
continuous personal knowledge and observation on the 
part of the head of the place, whoever he might be, as 
is the case in the asylum, and I think they could be 
much more elastic as regards size than an asylum. 

8297. You think they might go up to 2,000 perhaps ?— 
Judging by results from abroad, the very satisfactory 
results, I should say it is quite likely. 

8298. Could you form any idea as to what the cost 
per head per week for maintenance should be in a colony 
of the kind you have indicated ?—It must depend very 
much on the district in which it is, and the classes from 
which they are drawn. It would be very hard to give: 
a qualifying rate. I think I have expressed all I can 
in that way when I say that it must materially come 
below the ultimate cost of the ordinary asylum. 

8299. That is now, for London, 1ls. 4d. ?—I think it. 
is lls. 4d. or 11s. 44d. 

8300. Could we hope these colonies could be main- 
tained for under lls. a week ?—I would rather not commit. 
myself to a figure in that way. I believe that that would 
certainly not be too sanguine. 

8301. You think it might be possible ?—I do. I think 
you are reaching the utmost limits of hope in the low figures 
that have been meationed. It does so depend on the 
locality, because one knows of some County Asylums 
in England and Wales with a figure not very much above 
that. In that particular county the line of argument 
would suggest that a colony would be again lower 

8302. You are carrying on, among cther industries, 
weaving ?—Yes. 

8303. Do you find that industry successful ?—Yes, 
we are extending it. 

8304. How long has that industry been established at 
the colony ?—Rather more than a year now; it was in 
the first year. 
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8305. Has the material been in use ?—Yes. 

8306. But not long enough ty form an opiition as to 
its wear ?—It is too early. It is not at all original to 
the colony; there are at least two County Asylums in 
England where it is much prosecuted, and in Treland 
I know of several where it has been so for many years, 
and where they have no doubt at all as tc the quality 
of the material, and they have extended it. 

8307. The material produced wears as well or better 
than that purchased ?—That is what I am told and what 
T am looking to in my own. 

8308. You are thinking of extending the weaving 
to blankets and such like articles ?—Yes. 

8309. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) Can you give any help 
as to the cost of the installation of these colonies? Have 
you considered it sufficiently to be able to give any idea ? 
—Only, as I said just now, that I do believe that almost 
the limit has been reached to the cheapness with which 
these public buildings are being put up. 

8310. I am speaking of what may be called the villa 
system of colonies, separate houses added to from time 
to time as the number is increasing ?—There is no doubt 
the system lends itself to enlargement without difficulty 
and therefore to probably cheaper enlargement ; difficult 
enlargement means expensive enlargement. 

8311. Assuming a colony of a certain number, say 500 
to start with, could you give any idea as to the cost of 
building such a place, building it apart from the land on 
which you place the houses ?—I should not like to do 
that. 

8312. (Dr. Needham.) With reference to the work and 
the cost of maintenance and the power of self-mainten- 
ance in your institution, is it not a fact that all your 
patients are selected cases, that they are all able-bodied 
people who are brought to you because they are patients 
who can work ?—That was so with regard to the opening 
of the institution, when the cases were transferred from 
the sister London asylums, and is so in regard to the 
cases that are still being transferred from the sister 
London asylums; but with regard to cases coming from 
the parishes the selection is done by myself, and we do 
only retain in the colony such as you describe. 

8313. In other words, if you are dealing with the whole 
of the classes you have got a very considerable fringe of 
people who would not answer to that description, and 
who would involve a great deal more cost, who would 
not do much reproductive work and so on ?—That is 
so. 

8314. The cost of maintenance which you shadowed 
forth to Mr. Byrne is the cost of maintenance only; it is 
not the cost of establishment charges and the cost of 
administration, but the mere cost of maintenance, feeding, 
clothing and attendance ?—When I speak of the rate for 
the county of London that includes the whole administra- 
tion but it does not include any capital charges or repairs, 

8315. As regards the size of institutions, would you 
think it desirable that a great institution should be built 
that should hold a couple of thousand people for your class 
of patients ?—I would infinitely rather see one extend to 
a large number. 

8316. I am talking about the institution, I am not 
talking about a colony with a number of villas. I suppose 
your idea with reference to the large size of these places 
has altogether in view the putting upon a considerable 
area of land a series of small buildings ?—That is so. 


8317. You do not contemplate massing together a large 
number of people in one building ?—No, with the ex- 
ception of the class you alluded to just now, that class 
that would not be productive of labour, and would ulti- 
mately be a burden on the institution. I cannot see the 
object of grouping those in those small places. 


8318. Would you group them in asylums of say a couple 
of thousand ?—If the colony were a couple of thousand I 
have no doubt that they could be well looked after there. 


8319. You think any superintendent could supervise 
them adequately ?—In a colony. 
8320. I mean of that size ?—I do. 


8321. You say the acreage of land ought te be oon- 
siderable. What do you call considerable? Have you 
formulated in your mind the number of patients for 
whom an acre of land should be sufficient ?—No, I do not 
think the question could be answered. 


EVIDENCE : 


8322. In your colony you have 127 acres of land ?—Yes., 

8323. That is to say you have an acre of land for every 
two and a half persons ?—Yes. 

8324. Do you think that is sufficient, or is it too much ? 
—I think we could ultimately do witb a good deal more. 

8325. For your particular class ?—Yes, undoubtedly 

8326. For a colony consisting of the other classes you 
would probably consider such an area too much ?7—No, I 
do not think so. 

8327. For your helpless people and hopeful people you 
say that ?—If the colony were the same size as my own, 
326 patients (and that includes mixed cases, helpless and 
the rest), I think that would be too much. 


8328. I mean you do not require an acre of land for 
every two and a half persons for all classes of patients who 
would be received into these colonies. You may require 
it for the class of patients you receive, butnot for the rest 
whom you would receive under this contemp!ated scheme. 
The suggested allowance for lunatics in the asylums is 
ten for every acre of land—that is four times less. Do 
you think that requisite for all classes of patients who 
would come into these colonies ?—Broadly speaking J 
should have put down for a large colony, about 2,000 
colonists, not less than 400 or 500 acres. 

8329. That is four persons to one acre ?—It so much 
depends on the local conditions, and what you are at- 
tempting ; general farm operations require a much larger 
area than market gardening. 

8330. I am speaking generally, and having regard to 
classes that would be received in the colonies, if colonies 
were established on the lines on which they should be 
established ?—Yes. 


8331. (Mr. Byrne.) I should like to ask you this one 
question to make it clear about your figures as regards 
the epileptic family histories. On page 465,col. 1, you 
say that out of a certain number of cases of miscellan- 
eous insanity you had no difficulty in eliciting an insane 
family history in 30 per cent. That of course means 
family history including collaterals ?—It does. 

8332. Further down where you speak about the epilep- 
tics you say when investigating last year the personal 
and family histories of 300 epileptics certified as insane, 
you found an epileptic family history almost as fre- 
quently as an insane one, the relative frequency being 
as 0°87 to 1. What was the percentage of your investi- 
gation of those 300 ?—I am afraid I cannot tell you ; 
it would be a guess. I have the percentage; it is as- 
certainable. 

8333. It was something like 30 per cent ?—Less. 

8334. Something between 25 and 30 per cent probably ? 
I believe it was about 20 per cent. 

8335. The term “family history ” there means family 
history including collaterals ?—It does. 

8336. With regard to those two statements, was there 
anything like the same proportion of untraceable indi-— 
viduals as there was in these latter figures ? In your efforts 
to deal with these seventy-six further cases you found 
that you were unable to ascertain anything about one half, 
roughly speaking, of the ascendants ?—I did not examine 
the previous set of cases in the same manner, sol havea 
little hesitation in saying there is either the same or more 
general knowledge of the family histories; 1 did not 
actually make the calculation, bat the facts are all still 
ascertainable in my case-books, 

8337. If that is so it is rather surprising, is it not, that” 
among the cases of traceable relatives you only found 
eleven with a direct family history ?—I am not sure 
I understand. 

8338. If your experience in investigating the 300 
(page 465) was roughly speaking the same as investigating 
those, you would expect the results to be roughly the 


-same ?—Yes. 


8339. Except on the single point that in the case of 
the seventy-six you are investigating only ascendants, 
and in the other case you are investigating the whole 
history ?—Yes. 

8340. In one case you get 20 per cent, and in the other 
case only eleven individuals out of the 456 ?—Yes. 

8341. A very small proportion indeed; iess than 
3 per cent ?—Yes. 


8342. Did not that result surprise you ?—I cannot say 
it did. k 
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8343. Surely it cannot be accounted for by the differ- 
ence of taking in and excluding the collaterals ?—No, 
a large difference is accounted for by excluding the aunts 
and uncles, brothers and sisters. I donot call those colla- 
terals. 

~ 8344. Whatever you call them that is the factor that 
makes the difference ?—Yes, that is the factor. 

8345. You know the Craig Colony ?—Only by repute 
and study of their reports. 


Questions 8343 to 8357. | 
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8346. According to their last report the traces of 
heredity amount to almost 40 per cent ?—I forget. 


8347. That is substantially more than you find, is it 
not ?—I do not know that it is actually more in any 
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in certain sets. Certain County Asylums in England 
have established more than that in individual sets of 
eases where they have had an opportunity of giving 
special attention to it. 


Freperick W. Mort, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., recalled ; and further Examined. 


8348. (The Witness.) I have heard Dr. Bond’s evi- 
dence with regard to heredity and I have a few more 
figures which may help a little. Of the 208 boys I ex- 
amined at Colney Hatch a great many were illegitimate: 
Some had no friends, some were not visited, yet out of 
those the Superintendent took the history in every case, 
so therefore it is reliable, and he found sixty-two with a 
history of insanity in the family. Of those, maternal, 
that is the mother, thirteen; paternal, six; convergent, 
that is maternal and paterrsl, ten; grandparents, two; 
collateral, twenty-seven. Frequently it was a maternal 
aunt or a maternal uncle, but still, as I have said in my 
evidence, I have cited a particular case where the uncle 
had epilepsy and four children had epilepsy with chorei- 
form attacks. I look upon it as very important indeed 
that it occurred with the uncle; and in brothers and 
sisters, there were three and one respectively. In many 
of the cases where there was insanity in the family history 
of ascendants direct or collateral brothers and sisters 
were affected as wellasthe patient. In thirty-three cases 
there was a history of insanity or epilepsy on the mater- 
nal side ; in six of these there was also an heredity taint 
on the paternal side. In twenty-two cases there was a 
history of insanity or epilepsy on the paternal side. In 
two of these there was also hereditary taint on the mater- 
nal side. These statistics tend therefore to show that 
the mother transmits an insane temperament to the sons 
more frequently than the father. A considerable number 
of these boys suffered with imbecility and epilepsy as a 
result of birth injuries, falls and injuries to the head 
when young children or infants. A few who have died 
showed that tuberculous and other tumours were the 
cause of the mental affection. Again a number (quite 
5 per cent.) were the result of congenital syphilis. Ex- 
cluding all these cases the percentage comes to about 
34 per cent. But this percentage does not allow for a 
number of cases in which no reliable history was ob- 
tainable owing to their being illegitimate, orphans, 
or not visited byfriends. Again a certain deduction must 
be made for friends being unable or unwilling to give 
a history. Consequently 34 per cent,in which heredity 
was a predisposing cause is considerably below the 
real estimate. Probably 40 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
would not be an excessive estimate. Then I take the 
histories of 200 young women of thirty years or under 
admitted to Colney Hatch for various forms ot insanity. 
These were not epileptic imbeciles, but had various forms 
of insanity; some of them were epileptic and imbeciles. 
‘In little more than half the 200 cases was a reliable his- 
tory obtainable owing to the reasons already alluded to 
but also on account of the fact that a large number of 
these young women were alien Jewesses from Russian 
Poland, from whom no reliable history of insanity was 
obtainable. Some few of these indeed had not been in 
the country more than a few weeks or months. A certain 
proof of hereditary influence could only be obtained in 
one case and that was an imbecile female child who was 
admitted in the same week as her insane father. The 
child is still in the asylum. These too had only been a 
very short time in England. I have excluded all these 
aliens from the statistics, as their statements are in my 
opinion unreliable. There were left 115 cases from 
which statistics were compiled. A family history of 
insanity was obtained in sixty as follows: Maternal— 
mother ten, grandmother four, grandfather two, uncles 
aunts, and cousins nine, total twenty-five; paternal— 
father nine, grandparents three, uncles, aunts, and cou- 
sins eight, total twenty ; collateral convergent five; colla- 
teral brothers and sisters ten. These statistics do not 
pretend to do more than point to the probability that 
hereditary influence is an extremely important factor 


in the production of insanity. Moreover, they tend to Fyedersek W. 


shew that maternal hereditary influence is a more power- 
ful influence in both sexes but that there is a greater 
tendency for males to derive an hereditary taint from 
the mother’s side than females. Much more elaborate 
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have to be made in order to prove it. Of thirty-one 
cases of insanity occurring in young women of thirty or 
under which was recurrent or became recurrent, seventeen 
had a family history of insanity. I think that is a very 
important matter. That is 55 per cent., but if cases in 
which no reliable history was forthcoming were excluded 
it amounted to much more. In a great many of these 
cases parents, brothers, sisters or relatives were either 
at present in the asylums or had died there. This opens 
up animportant question as to whether cases of recurrent 
insanity should be disharged as recovered, especially if 
the principle that like tends to beget like is admitted. 

8349. (Mr. Byrne.) Is the experience of the London 
County Asylums the same as you quote from that asylum, 
namely, that the proportion congenitally deficient is 
‘growing, and the proportion of acquired lunacy is de- 
creasing. Is that the same in London ?—I should say 
it was the reverse in London. I am only going on general 
paralysis in London asylums as ccmpared with the 
county asylums. You see very few cases of general 
paralysis in the county asylums; you see a very large 
number in the London asylums, in fact 29 per cent. of the 
deaths at Claybury Asylum last year were general para- 
lytics. I look upon general paralysis as an acquired form 
of insanity. 

8350. (Mr. Loch.) May I ask a question on page 456; I 
think you wish rather to emphasize to the Commission the 
very great importance of there being some psychological 
expert employed ?—Yes, I do. 

8351. Can you state with a little more precision what 
has been done in this matter in Chicago oa page 456? 
You refer to it. The paragraph is practically a repro- 
duction of what they have done in Chicago ?—Yes it 
is. I have the paper here. 

8352. Would you propose with regard to each child in 
a school that there should be a schedule like this filled 
up ?—I should like to see it; I do not know whether 
it is practicable. 

8353. This is an addition to the register that you have 
also proposed ?—That would be included in the work of 
the register. 

8354. Practically, then, your register would mean that 
there would be registered information about each child 
from the point of view of attention, memory, judgment, 
and so on ?—I do not think you can apply it to every 
child in the London County Council schools. Time 
could be taken to work out what is the normal average 
and that could then be applied to defectives afterwards. 

8355. Your suggestion would be, not that they should 
be registered agaiast each child, but you would make a 
preliminary enquiry in the school, try and reach the 
average for the school, and then apply these tests as 
coming above or below that average ?—Yes. 

8356. You think that for the purpose of prevention— 
and tbat you refer to espeially, to check the increase of 
the defective classes—that is a preliminary step ?—I 
think so. 
with the question to find out what is normal first. We 
cannot attack that question until we know that. That 
can only be done by such a system as I have foreshadowed. 

8357. You go further than that. After the study of 
the average, and the paiticular cases coming below that 
average, you would be inclined to suggest how the educa 
tion should be managed ?—Yes. 


I think it is a scientific method of dealing 


Questions 8358 to 8364. 
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Se Pah 28 i iew of want of attention and 8361. Your argument in favour of it is that you fina 
preci ; ve peer mi Fis ee one example. I had practically disease which tends towards insanity or other 
OE two cases of diabetes in the hospital and both of them, evils, resultant, in your opinion, from the neglect of the 
F.R.C.P., J pelieve, came on from over-pressure at school. Ihave growth of the child in the earlier school years ?—Yes, 
F.R.S. 45 doubt that cases of insanity arise in the same way 4s regards pressure at school when the brain is developing, 
Tune 1905 from over-pressure when the child is growing. If we had especially if there is a neurotic history. 
" beat ‘more knowledge about this subject a child who is not May I be allowed to put in some photographs to show 


putting on the average weight and growing the average 
amount should not be put up into the higher class and 
pressed while the brain is growing. I think experiments 
such ‘as that carried out on a Scientific principle, 
would do a great deal of good. 

8359. You would propose that, parallel to the school 
treatment of moving up standard by standard, there should 
be a psychological examination and study which would 
check the other ?—Yes, I should like to see teachers 
selected, a number from each school, to find out the normal, 
and, having got the normal, we could apply tests to the 
defective. 

8360. You do not know of that having been done in 
any school in London ?—No, it has not, as far as I am 
aware, been done in London; but Mrs. Burgwin would 
be able to tell you. ; 


the different types, particularly with regard to the 
necessity of some system of classification. There are 
smart boys admitted now into county asylums put 
into the same ward—recoverable cases—with these 
chronic cases, which, if you look at the type of 
physiognomy, you will see is not at all a proper thing- 


8362. (Mr. Byrne.) What is the reason why these 
smart boys are certified as lunatics and sent to asylums ?— 
They had an acute attack of mania or melancholia and 
were discharged within a certain time, but they were put 
into a common ward with the irrecoverab‘e cases. The 
Council have plan: for villas, as I have indicated in 
my evidence, so that that will be overcome. 


8363. It is a necessary evil that some boys and girls 
will get certified who should not be in Asylums ?—Yes, 


Mrs. E. M. Burawin. called ; and Examined. 


Mrs. E. M. 8364. (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to. give 
Burgwin. us this statement. Would you be willing that we should 
put it on our notes as part of our evidence ?—Yes. 


younger than themselves; others can be so far 
assisted that they can, with some little supervi-ion, 
take care of themselves, but there still remains a. 
considerable residuum who are only fit for the asylums 
for idiot children.”’ 





* 30 June 1905. 
edad STATEMENT OF EvIDENCE BY Mrs. E. M. Burawin, on 


BEHALF OF THE LONDON CotntTy CoUNCIL. 


Elizabeth Miriam Burgwin will state that— 

She is the Superintendent of Speciai Schools under the 
London County Council. She was a member of the 
Departmental Committee on Defective and Epileptic 
Children in 1896-8. 

She was for thirteen years occupied as Superintendent 
of Special Schools under the late School Board for London 


Short note on the Royal Commission and recent Depart- 
mental Enquiries on the Subject Matter. 


In July, 1885, a Royal Commission was appointed to 
investigate and report upon the condition of the blind, 
and in January, 1886, the reference to the Commission 
was enlarged to include the ‘“‘deaf and dumb, as well as 
such other cases as from special circumstances would seem 
to require exceptional methods of education.” The Com- 
mission in its Report, dated 10th July, 1889, stated that 
the Royal Commission on the Elementary Education Acts 
suggested that the feeble minded would come within the 
terms of the reference. 

The Commission on the Blind heard considerable evi- 
dence and made various recommendations respecting the 
feeble-minded, among them:—‘‘ That feeble-minded 
children should be separated from ordinary scholars in 
public elementary schools, in order that they might 
receive special instruction.” The Elementary Education 
(Blind and: Deaf Children) Act, 1893, was the outcome of 
this Commission. 

In 1890, the School Management Committee of the late 
School Board for London had before them a Report on the 
‘*separate schools.” which had then been established in 
Elberfeld-Barmen, and the Board, in November, 1890, 
took steps, as detailed by Mr. Allen and Miss Lawrence, 
which resulted in the opening in July, 1892, of the first 
two schools for feeble-minded children ; or, as the Board 
described them, “ children who by reason of physical and 
mental defect could not be taught in the ordinary 
standards or by ordinary methods.” The Education 
Department sanctioned the schools, allowing them to rank 
for grant purposes as ordinary infant schools. The 
General Report of the Senior Chief Inspector for 1895, 
contains the following reference to the matter, which may 
be of interest :— 

Page 17.—‘‘ The classes for the special instruction 
of mentally defective children are among the most 
interesting classes under the Board, and the example 
is being followed in other large centres of population. 
These children vary very greatly in such mental 
power as they possess; some can be so far developed 
that they can hold their own fairly when transferred 
to an ordinary school, though with scholars generally 


In 1896 a Departmental Committee on Poor Law 
Schools (appointed by the Local Government Board) 
reported respecting separate schools for defectives as. 
follows :— 

‘** As the result of our enquiries on this branch of 
the subject, we consider that, in fairness to the 
normal children as well as for the benefit of the 
feeble minded, separate provision should be made~ 
for their education, with a view to the development of 
the backward brain,and the awakening of the dormant 
moral sense.” 

In 1894, and again in 1896, the late School Board called 
the attention of the Education Department to the need 
for legislation respecting defective and epileptic children, 
and, in consequence, the Departmental Committee, of 
which witness was a member, was appointed by the 
Department to consider the matter. The terms of refer- 
ence to the Committee were as follows :— 

To inquire into the existing systems for the educi- _ 
tion of feeble-minded and defective children not 
under the charge of guardians, and not idiots or im-- 
beciles, and to advise as to any changes, either with 
or without legislation, that may be desirable. 

To report particularly upon the best practical 
means for discriminating, on the one hand, between. 
the educable and non-educable classes of feeble- 
minded and defective children, and, on the other 
hand, between thos? childien who may properly be 
taught in ordinary elementary schools by ordinary _. 
methods, and those who should be taught in special 
schools. 

To enquire and report as to the provision of 
suitable elementary education for epileptic children, - 
and to advise as to any changes that may be 
desirable. 

Mr. Allen and Miss Lawrence have mentioned that the 
recommendations of that Committeee were, to a large 
extent, adopted in the Elementary Education (Defective | 
and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, and the Minute of the 
Education Department of February 2nd, 1900. é 

The Council has now 92 schools for the mentally and 
physically defective. Particulars with regard to these 
are contained in the evidence of Miss Lawrence, and 
witness does not desire to go over the same ground. - 

Admission to and Teaching in Special Schools. 

The principle on which children are admitted to the 
London County Council Special Schools is as follows :— 

A child is not educationally recognised until it is’ five 
years of age, and for the purposes of Special Schools not 
until it is seven years old. 

If between the age of five and seven the child has 
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_ attended school, itis at the age of seven nominated by the 
teacher for examination by the Council’s medical officer 
and the superintendent of special schools. The teacher 
fills in Form 52, showing the teacher’s knowledge 
of the child. Witness appends the several forms 
used in connection with the examination of de- 
fective children.* 

If between five and seven years of age the child has 
not attended school, but is kept at home by the parents 
on the strength of the family doctor’s certificate, it is 
nominated for medical examination by the Divisional 
Superintendent from reports he receives from the atten- 
dance officers, 

Examinations of children thus nominated for Special 
Schools are held at various times and places as often as 

there are a number of children waiting for examiaation. 

There are present at such examinations, besides the 
medical officer, the teacher (who is compulsorily present 
by direction of the Council), and the parents are generally 
but not necessarily present. Witness is also present. 

The medical officer, when examining the child, has 
the advantage of its history from the school he has pre- 
viously attended (when such is the case), and he also 
generally hears thé parents’ and the teacher’s statement 
as to its habits and conduct. 

If the medical officer certifies a child for a Special School, 
witness arranges to what school it should go. The child 

practically always goes at first to a day school on trial. 
The family history of the child is entered up with tke 
child when it enters the school. When it gets there 
it is graded for education according to its capabilities. 
Some centres have five classey.. The maximum number 
in attendance in a class is twenty, and the class works 
from a time table, a copy of which is annexed (see 
_pege 491). .Thke lessons are about twenty minutes 
in duration, as it takes some minutes to change 
the lessons, and it is found that the pupils cannot give 
sustained attention for very long. These pupils learn 
little from books. The aim of the lesson is objective 
teaching—in fact the child must be doing rather than 
listening. 

The first object of the Special Schools is to give main 
attention to the matter in which the child is most defective, 
€.g., if a child can read and cannot count, the teacher 
* ‘devotes her chief attention to teach it to number. It is 
taken in hand generally seriatim in all its most marked 
deficiencies. 

It is very difficult to give any exact account of the 
method of teaching, as the class system is impossible of 
adoption, and it must be individualistic teaching The 
efficiency of the whole teaching depends on this, and 
unless teachers are capable of taking this line, they are 
of no use. 

There are cases of where a child is so much improved 
_by Special Schools that it can be promoted to the ordinary 
elementary schools. : 

In 1904, the number of children thus promoted on the 
ground of the improvement shown by them was seventy- 
nine. 

_ They are usually children who have begun in Special 
Schools as higher grade children. 

All Special €chool children are re-examined once a 
-year by the Council’s medical officer, and no child is 
transferred from Special Schools to ordinary elementary 
schools without the medical officer certifying that this 
may be done. 


Characteristics of Feeble-minded Children. 


It must be remembered in this connection that all the 

child’s senses seem dull—that it does not hear acutely, 
that its vision is often defective, and its sense of touch 
very weak. The teacher has to be ever on the alert 
to stimulate the faculties of the whole child. 
_ The child is rarely possessed of ready response, its 
memory may be very weak, or abornormally good for 
certain events or things; that the child is irresponsible, 
possessing extremes of physical weakness and strength, 
and is often very passionate. 

Bad articulation is characteristic of the feeble-minded 
and much time is given to trying to improve it, and in 
every lesson some time is spent in this branch ot their 
education. The same subject has to be repeated many 


times before the child grasps the points of the lesson, 


* See pages 485-490. 
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though the repetition must be differently put each time, 
e.g., the oral lesson given in the morning forms the 
object for the drawing lesson in the afternoon; and the 
next day thesame object is coloured, and, if practicable, 
it is cut out the following day, and so on. 

In this way the child’s observation is trained, a most 
important aim of teaching, and it sees that inaccuracy 
leads to bad work. Though perfection is not attained, 
that the process has strengthened the faculties of the child 
is evidenced by the work produced. , 

Some, a few, read fluently but are unable to do the 
simplest mental calculation or vice versa. 


Teachers. 


From such difficulties as these it will be readily seen 
that only teachers of the highest training and intelligence 
should attempt to teach the feeble-minded. They must 
not only possess infinite patience and enthusiasm. for 
their work, but must be skilful in presenting it, able to 
sketch the lessons on the blackboard and capable in 
“varied occupations,” as every afternoon is devoted 
to manual work of some kind. 

The teachers in Special Schools are selected specially 
from the teachers in the ordinary schools on account of 
their being specially capable in dealing with difficult 
children. 

The London County Council has now three senior boys’ 
schools under masters who teach the boys advanced 
hand work, and the improvement in the lads points to 
the desirability of providing similar accommodation 
wherever it is needed. The boys from these 
schools will certainly leave school at sixteen far 
better equipped as wage earners than was possible before 
these schools were established. 


The Feeble Minded After School Age. 


Remembering that the feeble-minded lack judgment 
and the reasoning faculty, it is not to be expected that 
they can, on leaving school, enter the skilled labour 
market. Even their brothers and sisters from the ordinary 
elementary school by the thousand do not do so. Some 
of the feeble minded who have acquired good habits will 
keep themselves clean and take an interest in some form 
of work daily not spasmodically. Thus a good return is 
made for their somewhat costly training. 

Below such come the absolute failures—girls and boys 
who about two years after leaving school become physical 
and mental degenerates, always to be pitied rather than 
blamed so long as society tolerates their enjoying their 
liberty rather than keeping them usefully employed on a 
working colony. Permanent care will at first mean 
increased cost, but in the end prove the truest economy. 

How any such cost should be borne, whether by the rates 
or whether in whole or in part by imperial taxation is a 
matter which would have to be considered by the proper 
authorities. At present the grant paid by the Board of 
Education is very inadequate for the teaching given. 

There are in London about eighty cases of school age of 
the mentally defective deaf children of varying ability. 
With training some of these will improve to such an 
extent that they will be able to support themselves, 
but it may be assumed that it would be much to the 
advantage of from 40 to 50 per cent. if provision were 
made for caring for them after school life. 

Tn an institution where they would be under competent 
direction, such defectives would do fairly well in some 
simple occupations. There should be facilities for out- 
door work, such as gardening and farming, in addition 
to trades. Separate establishments should be provided 
for men and women, but not necessarily a great distance 
apart, so that the produce of one could be utilised in the 
other. 

There are in London about thirty cases of school age 
of the mentally defective blind of degrees of deficiency 
varying from the almost helpless to the normal child. 
Though these cases will improve after training, very few, 
if any, will ever be able to maintain themselves, and it 
would be much to their advantage, as well as to that of 
the community, if.an institution were established where 
they could be sent after school life. They all could be 
occupied in some kind of remunerative work, whereas 
many such cases now drift into a begging life in the streets 
or into the workhouse. 


Mrs. E. M. 
Burgwin. 


30 June 1905. 
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Imbecile Children. 


Witness would add to what has been said on this 
subject by other witnesses, that the following returns were 
made by the Council’s medical officer as to the imbecile 
children in London who came under the notice of the 
education authority during the year 1904. 

Children excluded from schools for the mentally defec- 
tive, on account of being certified by the family doctor 
as imbecile, forty-four. 

Children refused admission to schools for the mentally 
defective, on account of being certified by the authority’s 
medical officer as imbecile, 141. 

Children transferred from the schools for the mentally 
defective to the ordinary schools, seventy-nine. 

Children exempted before reaching the age of sixteen 
from further attendance at the schools for the mental 
defective, 140. 

The schedules of the late School Board for Lady Day, 
1904, show that there then were 454 imbecile children in 
the County of London, for whom no provision had then 
or has been made. 

Witness desires to call attention to the following matters 
in which she suggests that amendments of the law would 
be of advantage :— 


1. The 1899 Act should be made compulsory.—The 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) 
Act, 1899, is merely permissive, and comparatively few 
education authorities have put it into force. The experi- 
ence gained in working under it points, in witness’s opinion, 
to the necessity of making it now compulsory on all school 
authorities. The London County Council is sometimes 
asked by other county councils to accept the charge of 
their feeble-minded. A school authority has power under 
Section 2 (4) of the Act of 1899, in respect of children 
resident in, or whose permanent home is in their district, 
and who attend certified Special Classes or Schools in the 
district of another school authority, to contribute to that 
other authority the proportionate cost of the provision 
and maintenance of such Special Classes or Schools. The 
London County Council has, however, been unable to 
receive children from other districts as it had no residential 
school, and boarding out in private homes is not at all 
suitable for such children. 


2. Need of Residential Schools and powers to compel 
children to go into them.—In all large towns residential as 
well as day schools for the feeble-minded between the 
ages of seven and sixteen ought to be provided. There 
are many children who, though mentally weak, are not 


~incapable of mixing with the other members of their 


family, and naturally the parents prefer to have such at 
home with them, whilst others should be separated, and 
the law needs amending in this direction. They can only 
now be transferred to a residential school with the consent 
oftheir parents. The resultis that after a child, particu- 
larly a girl, has been in a residential school for about a 
year, good feeding, cleanliness, and regularity of living 
make him or her look so well that the parents demand the 
child’s release and send the child into the labour market, 
where he or she rapidly deteriorates physically and 
mentally, ending his or her career as a burden upon the 
State. 

The children in the country districts could be sent to 
the nearest school where residence was provided, always 
presuming that the premises and training provide good 
and efficient classification. Too much stress cannot be 
laid upon this point. 

For example ,there is the very simple-minded class—easy 
to manage and as easily led to do what is wrong as what is 
right. These ought not to be left to mingle with what for 
a more correct title are called the ‘ moral imbecile.’’ 
The latter are generally very cunning and, possessing 
strong will power, exercise a bad influence over the “ sim- 
pletons.” 

The moral imbeciles ought to be kept in custodial Homes 
where they can be put to work and watched continually. 


3. One authority for School Children.—Many difficulties in 
the way of placing children in suitable institutions would 
be overcome if al/ children of school age were placed under 
one authority. 

At present in London the Poor Law Guardians, the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, and the County Council have 
various powers with regard to feeble-minded children. 
There would be more uniformity of treatment, and the 
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children could be better and more economically gradea, 
and their transfer from one Home to another according 
to their ability and special requirements would be 
facilitated, if there were one authority for feeble-minded. 
school children. eee 

Witness suggests that better information than she is 
able to give as to the duties and action taken by the 
Guardians and Metropolitan Asylums Board with regard 
to feeble-minded children might, perhaps, be obtained 
from representatives of those bodies. 


4. Grading and care of Epileptics.—The epileptics are 
at present receiving no benefit under the Act, except 
when they are paupers—e.g., Darenth—and yet medical 
opinion leads to the belief that they as a class would be 
greatly benefited by school training. Witness is of 
opinion that the only suitable provision for epileptics is 
in a residential Home in the country with good acreage, 
The Home should be in detached sections, so that perfect 
grading could be made, because the patients vary so 
considerably according to the frequency of the fits and 
their severity. Between the attacks many are quite 
capable of doing good work. 


5. Permanent care of Imbeciles.—Provision should be 
made for the permanent care of imbeciles. The accommo- 
dation provided by the Council for the feeble-minded 
meets the requirements of about two-thirds of the children, 
the remaining one-third—the imbeciles—are, in the 
present state of the law, practically uncared for. It is 
useless to provide training and education for them until 
sixteen years of age and then turn them out loose into the 
world. Nothing but permanent care will effect any real 
good, and reduce their numbers. It may be suggested 
that public opinion would never sanction such a drastic 
proceeding, but it must be borne in mind that unless this 
is done, there must inevitably be a great increase in the 
number of the unfit (with its attendant evils of crime 
and misery), many of whom the public will be eventually 
obliged to support in maternity wards, workhouses or 
prisons. 


The most humane treatment would be to transfer these 
‘* unfit ’’ on arriving at sixteen years of age from school — 
to working colonies, where they could lead happy and ~ 
useful lives, and where their labour could be used with — 
profit. They always need guidance and fall into absolute - 
idleness without it ; with it they will work cheerfully. 


Another objection to permanent care is often raised, 
viz., that the imbecile is a ‘‘ curable ’’ case. If such a © 
prodigy is ever produced it could be “‘ discharged,’’ as is 
the case with the insane. Of course, training under 
skilled hands must and does ameliorate the condition of 
the imbecile, but it can never make the feeble brain a 
sound one. 


All proper safeguards as to permanent care, ¢.g., as to 
medical examination, periodical examination, visiting by 
Government inspectors, etc., should no doubt be provided, 
but it is scarecly conceivable that any case would ever 
be certified as needing permanent care if specially author- 
ised medical men, specially expert in the subject and 
specially appointed, and thev only, were able to give the 
certificate. ™ 


6. Authoritative Medical Opinion.—The necessity of 
enabling the question of the fitness or otherwise of a child 
for education should be entrusted to the school authority 
who should have a medical officer of special experience 
in such matters to advise them. Much trouble is often 
caused by the difference of opinion held by doctors. 
The medical officer of the! London County Council may ex- 
clude A.B. from the Day Special Schools as an ‘‘imbecile.” 
The doctor of the family may then send a certificate 
saying there is ‘‘ nothing the matter with the mental 
condition of A. B.” In other cases, after a child has so 
much improved that it has been sent to the ordinary 

“school, the parents bring up a certificate stating, eg., 
‘* that A. ©. is too nervous to work with children of 
his own age, and heeging for readmfssfon to a Special 
School,’ ete. 


This is very harassing to the parents who really are 
anxious to do what is best for the child. On the whole, 
a doctor whois constantly examining children of this class 
and comparing them with the normal child in the ele- 
mentary schools, though he may not know the family 
history so well as the private doctor, is more likely to 
diagnose the case accurately than his confréres, 
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* FORMS USED IN L.C.C. SCHOOLS FOR DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 


ForM 31. 
DEFECTIVES, 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


ADMISSION CARD. 
You are requested to submit the Child named on 
the other side to the 
MEDICAL OFFICER’S EXAMINATION, 
to be held on 
day, the __— day of 190 
= hele o'clock. 
School, 


The Mother or some responsible person must 
accompany the Child. 

Children cannot be again presented for re-exam- 
ination within six months, unless otherwise ordered. 








NO CHILD WILL BE EXAMINED IF PRESENTED 
WITHOUT A CARD, 





Form 12. 
DEFECTIVES. 
Admission of Children to a 
Special Centre—Notification 
to H.M.I. of Medical Officer's Visit. 





Child’s Name: 
Residence : 


School previously attended : 


Has been examined by me, and is deemed suitable 
for education in— : 


Medical Officer. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 





DUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


ADMISSION OF CHILDREN TO 


The Medical Officer and Superintendent of Schools for 








i ee Re eB 


at o'clock, to examine Children nominated for admission to Special Schools for Defective 


Children. 





103—Vol. I. 


* See Witness’s Statement, p. 483. 


Victoria EMBANKMENT, W.C., 


190 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 





Executive Officer. 





3 Q 
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Special Instruction will attend at 


Mrs. Ek. M. 


Burgwin. 





30 June 190 


BY 


Mrs. E. M. 
| Burgwin. 


a 
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Form 5l. 
DEFECTIVES. 


mentally defective. | 







LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 





EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


This space is for Office use only. 


1. Name of Child xen ees ne 
2. Address in full eas ie vee es ae 
3, Date of Birth... ... eee be aoe ees 
4, How long has the child attended 
(a) this School ? (a) 
(6) any other School ? (b) 
5. What is the mental capacity of the child ? 


5. Reading. _ | Equal to Standard___ 


6 Writing. 


7. Calculation. 


6. For what reason is the child sent up for medical 
examination % 


at 


- Does attendance at an ordinary school appear 
prejudicial. If so, in what way? 


8. Does the child suffer from fits? If so, have 
they occurred frequently or in school? 


9. Is any near relative, dead or living, known to 
have suffered from Insanity, Fits, Gout, Spitting 
of Blood, Consumption, Scrofula, or any other 
hereditary disease ? 


10, Remarks. 


Signed 
School a. o0F 
Department 
Date 


Y < * 
[Children UNDER SEVEN should not, as a rule, be nominated for admission to a Special School. 
“7 \ 
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Form 52. Us E. M. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 





EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 





This space is for Head Office use. 








1. Name of child... 
2. Address in full... 
3. Date of birth ... a, a se nbs 


4. How long has the child attended 
(a) this School? 
(4) any other School ? 


PS) 


What is the appearance of the child—Stupid or 
bright ? 


6. Is the child; 1, Obedient; 2. Mischievous ; 
3. Spiteful. 


Are the habits of the child ‘correct and cleanly ? 


~I 


8. Are the propensities of the child peculiar or 
dangerous ? 


9. What is the mental capacity of the child ? 
1. Observation. 
2. Imitation. 
3. Attention. ay Hie 
4 


Memory.- : me mee SR ereere Peet nek tie Ee 


or 


Reading. 
Writing. 
Calculation. 


Colour. 


o oe 4 SD 


Special tastes. 
10. Is the child affectionate or otherwise ? 


11. Has the child any moral sense ! 


12. Have you any other information bearing on the 
case. 





Signed 
School 
Department 


Date =a eS 
| 


| - 
[Children UNDER SEVEN should not, as a rule, be nominated for admission to a Special School.) 
| 


N.B.—In filling un this form avoid general terms such as “ Jair,” “moderate,” &c. and say in the simplest terms 
what a scholar can do 
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EXCLUSION OF CHILDREN FROM SPECIAL SCHOO 
ORDINARY SCHOOLS. 


A report from the Medical Officer has been received, , stating that 
fit cases for an Ordinary School. ia pyre i st ak 


to an Gedney: Elementary School. fs civeaut ill Re: 
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To the Teacher in Charge. 
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For 3. Mrs, E. M. 
DEFECTIVES. Burgin. 
Children Srom Special School, : . 30 June 1905. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 





VicrortA EMBANKMENT, W.C., 


EXCLUSION OF CHILDREN FROM SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


A report from the Medical Officer has been received, stating that the children named below are imbecile 
therefore, not ‘fit cases for the Special School. 

Tam, therefore, to instruct you to exclude the children referred to, with a: view to their being sent to suitable 
Institutions. 3 I. zs  e- 


Lae: 


= “ “4 ; é 
“i = j : 

Cer ( ad 

eS / ; : 

; . 


-s H 


KHuecutive Officer. 





Special School. — 


NAME, ADDRESS. 





i ll Nae ap meee nae 
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Questions 8365 to 8389. 


492 MINUTES 

8365. (Mrs. Pinsent.) I should like to ask you one or 
two general questions generally before going through the 
statement you have given us. I think you have probably 
more experience of Special Schools than anyone else in the 
world, and I should like to know whether you.can tell us 
at all what you consider to be the chief function of the 
Special Schools. First of all, I should like to know what 
type of children you think it is most desirable to educate ; 
secondly, I should like to ask you to what age you consider 
the children should stay in the Special School ; first the 
higher grade of children, and, secondly, those whom your 
experience leads you to think would be cases for custodial 
care 7—First with regard to the special function of a 
Special School; I take it that we best serve the cause by 
calling it a “‘ sorting house ;”’ that is to say, that in that 
school we are able to so watch the child that we can, 
with a certain amount of safety, decide what class it is in, 
or what it is really fit for ; that is whether it is able to go 
out into the world, or whether it is a case for a custodial 
Home. Of course, the types are the chief difficulty in 
dealing with a Special School case ; a type varies so much. 
Although we have been thirteen years at it we still look 
upon the work as in its experimental stage. As regards 
the age,-of course, the law says we may take them from 
seven to sixteen; we receive the Board of Education 
grant—itisa mean grant—from seven to sixteen years of 
age ; but I have come to the conclusion that, unless we 
can provide a better form of manual instruction up to the 
age of sixteen, it is right, as we do in many instances, to 
allow the children to leave just over fourteen. 


83654. Do you find thatthe children of low grade tend to 
stay till sixteen probably because their parents do not 
know what to do with them, whereas the children of 
higher grade leave at fourteen 7—Yes, that is so. 


8366. The best cases leave at fourteen ?—Yes. 


8367. The lower grade cases are practically the only 
cases who remain till sixteen ?—Yes. 

8368. Would you say on the whole that that is a good 
thing, or a bad thing, or would you wish to retain the better 
grade cases for the two extra years ?—I would retain them 
if we had proper forms of manual instruction. 


8369. That brings me to the paragraph in your state- 
ment about the London County Council having provided 
a certain amount of schools for manual instruction. I 
think there are about 120 boys under instruction ?—That 
is so. 


, 8370. Thatis a small proportion in regard to the number 
you have in your schools ?—Very. 

8371. Can you tell me at all why it is such a small 
proportion ; is it expense do you think ?—Yes; and 
we were anxious, too, to test the experiment, if I might 
call it so, before we went to any great expense. We 
wanted to see how far the boys really benefited by this 
more costly training ; of course, teaching boys a trade 
almost is much more costly than the ordinary, what we 
term, manual occupations ; the material is more costly. 
But I may say that I think the County Council are quite 
convinced that this work is well done now, and that we 
shall have to put up more schools for the senior boys. 


8372. You think that the work will really become large 
enough to cover most of the cases in London who require 
that form of education ; or is that putting it a little too 
strongly ?—No, I think the Council is prepared to do that. 


8373. It would mean, about how many, of these special 
manual instiuction centres ?—I have thought tliat it 
would be better to put up one centre larger than the 
ordinary Special Schools altogether, and these boys, of 
course, if they are worth training in a trade, then they 
ought to ke capable of travelling, and so I have thought 
that they should travel to a centre ; therefore, you would 
not need so many. 

8374. That is equivalent to raying tht you would then 
be taking the higher grade cases ?— Yes, 


8375. Will you tell us whether you consider that 
the Act should be made compulsory ?—I think that it 
is such an anomalous position that one council feels com- 
pelled, in the interests, I was going to say of the popula- 
tion, to do this work, and they the neighbouring council 
is not compelled to do it. We have had, for instance, in 
our London County Council applications from people out- 
side in other Loroughs asking whether we could admit their 
children, but the strain upon our own accommodation is 
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so great, that we cannot admit them. I feel perfectly 
convinced that this question of the feeble-minded demands. 
much more care than it has hitherto had, and it should 
be compulsory on all authorities to provide for the training 


of these children. 


8376. Do you think there is considerable waste of the 
public money from the fact that children, whom you 
educate, say for a year or two years in your schools, then 
move to a district where there is no Special School educa-- 
tion, and relapse into an ordinary school, or go to no. 
school at all ?—That is so. 


8377. You are always losing cases ?—Yes, but it. 
re-acts in this way, that we have people moving from dis-- 
tricts where there are no Special Schools into the London. 
area, so as to secure education for mentally deficient. 
children. . 

8378. Many of them ?—A great many; when I have 
pressed them they said there was no Special School in their: 
neighbourhood. 


8379. Are there not an equal number who move because- 
there is a Special School in the district ?—Yes. 

8380. Have you not known of cases which move out 
of a Special School district-to-avoid it 2—Yes. 


~~ 


8381. They have a special objection to the sixteen year 
old clause ?—Yes. 


8382. And very frequently move to avoid it ?—-Yes, 
they have done that. 


8383. 1 wanted to ask you with regard to the age at. 
which you think it is possib-e to determine whether a case- 
is worth educating in order that it mny be2ome  self- 
supporting and independent. Do you think it would be 
possible to ascertain, say, at the age of eleven or.twelve,. 
whether a case is going to be a case for custodial care, or- 
could be made self-supporting ?—Yes ; of course it may 
be very great presumption on my part, but I feel if I have- 
had a chi'd two or three years, I can tell you whether 
it will ever be self-supporting ; I do not think that is. 
difficult myself. ro 

8384. Let us take a case that you have made up your 
mind will never become self-supporting, or independent. 
do you think that the Special School is the place in which 
to retain that child or would you prefer sending it at once- 
to an industrial colony ?—I should prefer sending it to 
an industrial colony. 


8385. You feel that the extra years in school for that 
child are a waste of public money ?—Yes, from the school. 
point of view; not from the social point of view, but. 
distinctly from the school point of*view. Of course, L 
represent the school side. I think they want a different — 
training altogether to what we can give them in a day 
school. 


8386. And that different training could be given, say, 
on a farm colony ?—Yes, they would improve vastly in. 
habits and tone generally, in a colony. © ~— 


8387. Therefore, when you speak of the function of the 
Special School being a sorting house, you would sort out 
those cases and send them away from the school alto- 
gether ?—I would. 


8388. On page 483, you say: “some of the feeble- 
minded who have acquired good habits will keep them- 
selves clean and take an interest in some form of work 
daily, not spasmodically.” Have you any idea of the 
proportion of cases you would be able to speak of in. 
this manner ?—No, I cannot give you the proportion. 


8389. You have no “after care” work, or anything you 
would like to speak about ?—Well, yes, there is a return 
here, which, if your Lordship would allow me to put it in,. 
would be useful. I do not want to take any responsi- 
bility for it. My Special Schools Sub-committee asked 
some of the managers to go through the history of the 
children in certain schoo!s under their care, and find out 
what had become of them. So I have asked the Special 
Schools Committee, and I should be glad if you would 
allow me to put this in, although, as I say, I cannot take 
responsibility for it, because 1 do think, to be of really 
true value, it almost ought to be one person doing it, 
because each manager would, as it were, take his or her 
view of a case.. The-true valve of it, therefore, is nullified 
by the want of uniformity in it, but still, as a matter of 
fact, the part that states what the child is actually doing 
is not a matter of opinion, but.a.matter of fact. 


~ 
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Questions 8390 to 8415. 
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8413. In one paragraph you speak about the permanent Mrs. E. M. 
care of imbeciles. I suppose, as well, you would say Burgwin. 
that a great many of the cases who are not at present 
certified as imbeciles require permanent care ?—Yes. 30 June 1905 


$390. (Dr. Dunlop.) Perhaps you would indicate what 
the result of the enquiry was ?—I purposely left it as it 
was because it is really not my evidence ; it is evidence 
gathered from the managers. 





8391. (Mrs. Pinsent.) Were the schools taken at 
random ?—No, it was just where we had managers who 
had the time and the will to do it. 


8392. You know which schools they were ?—Yes, I 
give them there. 


8393. Were they in a poor neighbourhood or better 
neighbourhood ?—Mostly poor neighbourhoods. 


8394. With regard to the way the figures were collected, 
was there a house to house’ visitation, or is it simply given 
on the report of the teacher ?—No, it is not the teacher’s 
report. That was the question we asked, whether they 
could visit. Some of the ladies who undertook it have 
done it on personal visitation. 


8395. It would not include every child, only those 
whose addresses they happened to know ?—Yes. 


8396. That would be rather a small proportion, would 
it not? Judging by a similar experience, I find we lose 
an enormous number of cases, which, of course, detracts 
from the value of these figures ?—Yes, that is precisely 
my point ; they are not of very much value I think. 


8397. Would you say the cases that get on well are 
just the cases who would keep in touch with the school 
and that therefore you would know the names and ad- 
dresses of the best ones ?—Yes. 


8398. How about the cases that wander from town 
to town ?—We lose sight of them. 


839¥. Therefore any evidence that is collected in this 
manner ought to be discounted ?—Yes, a good deal, al- 
though the failures and successes are all down there. 


8400. Except that there are a large quantity that 
you know nothing of ?—Yes. 


8401. Have you yourself formed any conclusion as 
to the result of this return ?—No. 


8402. You would not like to give an opinion as to the 
percentage of real successes of the whole number educated? 


—No. 


8403. You have not given us that in any way ?—No, 
I could not. 


8404. You have mentioned in your statement that 
the present grant paid by the Board of Education is 
very inadequate for the teaching given; it averages 
a little over £4 per head, I suppose ?—Yes. 


8405. And the cost to the rates ?—£8 or £9. 


8406. Do you think that it would be an extra induce- 
ment to the Education Authorities to put the Act in 
operation if the grant was materially increased ?—I 
know that has been suggested to me by many authorities. 


8407. If the Act were made compulsory, would you 
think it would be a good thing at the same time to 
make an increase in the grant ?—I think it would help 
materially to soften the burden. Itisaburden. These 
people are sick, and their sickness is expensive. You 
cannot expect to train these sick children and educate 
them as cheaply as you can the healthy and whole. 


8408. If the Act be made compulsory, you would be 
in favour, I suppose, of introducing a clause which would 
make some form of boarding school compulsory ?—Yes. 


8409. What would you say with regard to the grant 
to the boarding schools; would you say that ought to 
be higher than the grant to the day schools ?—Yes, the 
cost is proportionately greater. 


_ 8410. You think the cases which would be admitted 
to the boarding school would be cases which would by 
that education b2 saved from pauperism and gaol ?—I 
do not know about pauperism because I am afraid some 
of them would still have to drift there as adults. 


8411. Unless there was a colony afterwards ?—Yes, 
but I am quite sure the training would be a great pre- 
ventative of crime. 


8412. In so far as the provision of boarding schools 
to be followed by colonies, would save children from 
becoming paupers and criminals, it becomes a national 
matter, and therefore the extra grant would be justified. 
Do you take that view ?—Certainly I take that view. 
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With regard to the permanent care of imbeciles, I have 
thought a great deal about those cases that we admit on 
probation into the Special Schools. They come to us 
at seven years of age, and they appear at first to be very 
hopeful cases, but possibly after a year or two we find 
that from the school point of view they are failures. 
It is not the business of our medical man (I mean the 
Council’s medical man) to certify a child as an imbecile, 
but for the purposes of the schools we do say, “ Well, 
this child is unfit to profit by the education given in 
this school’; in other words, it really is an imbecile. 
When we have done that that child is taken out of the 
school, and it simply goes back into its home, and you 
know nothing more of it until it comes before you in 
some form or another, either in the Maternity Wards, if it 
is a girl, or if it is a boy, in some Criminal Court, because 
we have no power to transfer that child to its proper 
place, but we are rather hindered generally in securing 
the admission of those children. Of course the Guardians’ 
business, I suppose, is not to increase the rates if they 
can possibly avoid it. 


8414. Can you give us any case where children rejected 
by the Special Schools, as too imbecile for education have 
been refused by the Guardians ?—Yes, there are a great 
many cases. Things are a little better now, but when 
we first started 1 was continually told that I was to mind 
my own business, which was to educate the children, 
that is, teach them the three R’s, and not to trouble 
as to what was to become of them. Things have improved 
a little bit. A case was reported in the papers only 
last week. It came out that the parent of two children 
had been ordered by the County Council to take them 
to the relieving officer and get them into the workhouse. 
The papers stated that the matron said she examined 
these two children and they were as sane as she was. 


8415. They were idiots discharged from the Special 
Schools ?—It is a very very sad family history, in fact, a 
shocking history and a very very terrible case, yet we 
have no power to deal with those children. The mother 
ought to go to the workhouse; she requires immediate 
hospital treatment, but she cannot leave the children with 
their own father; that is her great difficulty. There was 
another case of the boy Ford. All the time we had him 
in the school he could read well and he could write well, 
and he had a marvellous memory. He was a tiny boy 
for his age. I was often asked why that boy was in the 
Special School. He satin the front row, and the very 
eyes of the boy attracted attention. He was bright 
and responsive, if you wished him“ good morning,’’ he 
was most affable. As he got over fourteen I wanted very 
much to place that boy under the care of the guardians. 
I admit that the guardians had great difficulty, just 
as I had a great difficulty, to describe that boy. I asked 
one of the lady managers to take a special interest in 
the case. It was a case where there were two deaf and 
dumb in the family, another one with cleft palate, and 
so on, but the lady, a kind capital manager, failed. This 
boy goes about and gets a place. That is what I mean 
by working spasmodically. He is so bright that the 
employer thinks he is a fine boy and takes him. After 
a week he refuses to work at all, or gets dismissed. That 
boy took his sister out. There was one child, Minnie, 
that promised to be the best of the whole family. He 
took her out for a walk. The railing in Fulham Palace 
Grounds was, I understand, quite four feet high, yet this 
child of four is supposed to have got over that, and she 
was found face downwards in the water, drowned, he 
running off in the greatest sorrow to tell the policeman 
his sister had fallen into the water. There was an inquest 
and everyone expressed great sympathy with the boy, 
who was broken-hearted at the death of Minnie. I had 
said beforehand “this is what will happen—something 
terrible.” I could say nothing in that case, but I feel 
in my own mind that that boy was guilty of the murder of 
his sister. I said to my teacher: ‘* We shall hear more 
of him presently,” and within two months he nearly 
killed a child in a empty house, asserting that the boy 
called after him, ‘‘ Who drowned his sister?’ J felt 
something ought to be done, so I wrote to Dr. Scott at 
Brixton Prison and gave him the whole family history 
of the boy, and then I took the trouble to go to the Court 
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Questions 8416 to 8447. 


AQ4 MINUTES 


and see the magistrate, and in the end we have Willie 
now—he did go to Brixton ; he has now gone to Colney 
Hatch. That-is typical of many of the cases. I do not 
say they are as bad as Ford. That is the type of child 
that it is most difficult to say what is the matter with. 
I knew that he was a lunatic. 


8416. You were in a position to say that that child 
should not be allowed its liberty ?—I should have no 
hesitation, in such a case. We get girls the same. I 
have another case of a girl, who took a child into a house 
and said “ Let us pretend at lighting fires,’ and she put 
the wood and paper into the child’s lap, poured paraffin 
oil on it and set it alight. That girl’s mother removed out 
of the neighbourhood, and we could not trace her. I 
asked for that child to be admitted and taken charge of 
by the guardians. 


8417. And they refused ?—They would not have any- 
thing to do with her. 


8418. (Mr. Dickinson.) On what grounds did you ask 
the guardians to take her ?—That she was an imbecile ; 
that is as far as I would go. 


8419. Did they attempt to certify her as an imbecile ? 
—No. She could talk with you, and apparently was 
quite intelligent, but she was always a cruel child by in- 
stinct. 

8420. (Mrs. Pinsent.) Have you ever known of such cases 
never getting beyond the relieving officer ; parents apply- 
ing to the relieving officer, and his telling them it would be 
a pity to ‘“‘ put the child away,” as they call it ?—Yes, I 
have been told that, and when you ask the officers they 
say they did not—but. I have been told that on severa 
occasions. 


8421. You believe it to be the fact that these cases are 
stopped at the relieving officer ?—Yes. Igenerally take the 
precaution of finding out the guardian, and have been 
doing so for the last two or three years ; that has a much 
better effect. 


8422. That ensures the case being considered, but not 
the admission, perhaps ?—In certain districts it secures 
the admission of the child ; it depends entirely upon the 
guardians. 


8423. There is one other. point that I want. to 
ask you about, and that is purely an. educational 
point. On page 483 you say: “The first object: .of 
the Special Schools is to give main attention-to the 
matter in which the child is most. defective ; that is, if a 
child can read and cannot count,.the teacher devotes her 
chief attention to teach it to number.” . I suppose. this 
only refers to the better cases. For instance, when you 
come to the conclusion, as I am sure you sometimes do, 
that the child is absolutely defective in the way of number 
and can never be taught, you would give up trying to 
teach it number ?—I am afraid 1 have put it very badly ; 
this was very hurriedly got together; I am rather over- 
worked. Ifa child cannot read when it comes into school 
I am not sure whether it is that it has not had the in- 
dividual attention that it requires, so it receives it; but 
after a time when it has had that attention and still can- 
not read, I think it is a waste of time to go on trying. to 
teach it reading. 


8424, Can you get your teachers to take that point of 
view ?—lf they are told that this should be left off, it is 
left off. 


8425. I was looking at the time-table you have been 
good enough to give us. It works out at six hours and 
twenty minutes per week given to the three R’s and six 
hours and fifteen minutes to the manual work ?—Yes, P| 


F ae Is that ever modified ?—It has been lately, a good 
eal. 


8427. For instance, these children of whom we hare 
Leen talking, who prove themselves incapable of learning 
to read and do arithmetic, would they have a greater 
number of hours’ manual work ; is it necessary, from the 
point of view of classification, to keep them at their desks ? 
—Yes, you cannot take out one or two children. There 
are a few that are allowed to do any other occupation 
during that time, but not as a class, , You cannot take 
them out ; there are not enough of them. Though tbat 
says “ reading ” it is not really reading; that reading 
lesson very likely consists of making a child articulate ; 
nearly all the reading lesson may be a lesson in articula- 
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tion solely ; the weaker child requires that, it isnot purely 
reading. : 


8428. Suppose we could do away with the difficulties 
of classification in that way, it would be your opinion, 1 
suppose, that those children who were incapable of learning 
to read or to write would be better employed .at some 
form of manual work ?—Yes, having made up your 
mind. 

8429. Then you consider a Special School isnot a place 
for these children ?—No, not the place. sx: 


8430. They could be classified with greater advantage 
on the colony system ?—Yes. ae 


8431. 1 suppose it does lead practically to a great many 
children who are retained in the special classes sitting 
at their desks and not doing very. much while reading, 
writing and arithmetic are going on ?—Very little mental 
process going on, but you are forming habits in a child— 
some form of attention, and also keeping it a bit still. 
which is something. aoe cit 

8432. From the purely educational point of view it ig 
a waste ?—Yes, it is incapable of mental process, really. 


8433, (Dr. Dunlop.) You were a member of the Com- 
mittee on Defective and, Epileptic Children ?—The 
Departmental , Committee. in ‘aes See 

8434, As a member of that Committee responsible for 
separating the mentally defective children from im: 
beciles, do you think that that division has been a success 
—have good results warranted your making that division ? 
—Yes. 


8435. If you had to do that again, would you ‘still 
advise a division ?—Yes. 


8436. Are you satisfied that the two classes do not 
come together in your special schools 2—No, I am not; 
we often stretch a point because there is no provision 
for a particular case. . 


8437. I suppose, as a matter of fact, 50 or 60 per cent. 
of the children in Special Schools are imbecile ?—I must. 
not say that. 


8438. Why say “I must not say that,” when the fact 
is that they are? Is not that so ?—You mean they are 
of such a low grade? They are mentally of a very low 
grade.. i Séust Git SOV ' eee 

8439. The great majority of them cannot be educated to 
the second standard ?—N3. SEN en Owen — 

8440. The vast majority 1—Ihe vast majority. _. _ 

8441. And they are typically and essentially imbeciles. 
What is more we.haye some very marked cases. of 
imbecility in view in these schools; I saw some the 
other day ?—I know we have. — oe ae ee ee 

8442. Let me go back to that question. If-you again 
had to suggest how the mentally defective children were~ 
to be dealt with would you again divide them into feeble- 
minded children and imbeciles, or simply have the one 
class ?—I would divide them. I-should like to have a 
better classification than we are able to have now. * 


GUusG 


8443. Is not your experience that, this classification is 
impossible? You have had thirteen years’ experience of. 
it, and at the present date the classification is not done ?— | 
You cannot doit. You cannot make a child travel all 
over London; there are not sufficient near their homes 
to warrant establishing separate schools for the separate 
grades. - . = : Bees 


8444, That is exactly what, I wanted you to say; it 
is a division that cannot be carried out in practice ?— 
That is so. i : St 


8445. ‘Therefore, being not a practical classification, it 
is not a classification which you would advise in the 
future because it is ‘impracticable?—No; it is 
impracticable. ; ‘ 


8446. You have had thirteen years’ experience of these 
Special Schools. Have you come across encouraging 
results from them}?—Yes. 


— 8447. Do you,know imbecile, very backward children © 
who have been through these schools and been thereby 
converted intoJfuseful individuals ?—Yes, a certain 
proportion. I cannot give you the proportion, but. those 
will be the very highest grade. The ve.y first remove. 
from the normal. . . _ per gh 
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$448. Who might perhaps be dealt with in ordinary 
schools ?—They would have never done anything there 
You must picture the school with sixty in a class; that 
child is absolutely lost amongst those sixty. 

f $449. Thore are‘a few of the very highest grade that 
turn out successfully ?—Yes. 

8450. I think we can take it they are the exception 
of special schools ?—Yes. 

F 8451. And the. vast majority of children that go to 
them are not turned into useful citizens at the other end. 
—They are all much improved. 

8452." Does the improvement go to the length of making 
them into useful citizens in a majority of cases 7?—By a 
useful citizen do you mean a self-supporting citizen. 

-8453.. Yes 2?—No,. they are not. self-supporting. , 

»8454. They are not sufficiently. improved to. take 
charge of themselves in after life ?—No. 

* 8455. Or to compete with other children, or to carry 
on’ a self-supporting’ occupation ?7—Not self-supporting ; 


partially supporting, certainly, through the training, 


they get.” > 

8456. The exception is a complete success ; the rule is 
a comparative failure; is not that so ?—yYes, if by 
+‘failure”’ you mean not self-supporting. 

8457. Do you think such results warrant the enormous 
expense ‘incurred ?—Yes, I think that those children 
certainly have their rights, and the parents ‘of such 


children have their rights educationally as well as a_ 


normal child ; I feel that very strongly. 

8458. How many successes are annually turned out in 
London ? “Do you think you could say there are ten of 
these cases per year 7?—Yes ; a couple of hundred. ~ 

‘8459. As ‘many as 200 a year'?—Yes, reckoning those 
‘who can return to the elementary school, and those who 
go out,and partially support themselves. 

8460. I am not talking about partially supporting ; I 
am talking about completely supporting—independent 
individuals, There. were seventy-nine transfers» to 
ordinary schools last year ; that is only a small portion of 
the 200,.is it not ?—A,. great number certainly go out 
and hold their place. 

8461. That is a very indefinite answer ?—I cannot 
give you the percentage ; I have never worked it out. 


8462. Can you tell me of cases that have been undoubted 
successes ?—Compared with their brothers and sisters, 


_ yes. 


8463. No comparison at all—I mean cases of absolute 
ssuccess—for instance, have you turned out a girl to be- 
<ome an absolutely competent table maid ?—I have a 
good number who are servants holding their places and 
so they are keeping themselves. 

8464. There are places and places. Has anyone, in 
~your experience, turned out a thoroughly competent table 
maid, or lady’s maid ?—No, not like that; we are very 
glad when we can get them into service at all. 

8465. A general servant in a lodging house ?—No, I 
bar the lodging-house, if I can get my way. 

8466. But can you get them out in private families ?— 
As single servants in most cases. 

8467. As cooks ?—No, as helpers in the kitchen. 

8468. You cannot expect them to become’ cooks ?7— 
No. 

8469. What is there in the results that we have got 
from thirteen years’ experience, that warrants an ex. 
penditure in London alone of between £40,000 and 
£50,000 ayear ; it is a large sum of money ?—You cannot 
gauge that unless you see the children as they leave and 
as they come to us. There is no coniparison between 
the child as he or she comes into the school, and when they 
leave. 

8470. Would not day nurseries fulfil the same function ? 
—Ido not think so. Ihave seen the effect of what is called 
the nurse teacher ; I do not think the results are com- 
parable with ours. 

8471. In what respects are they different ?—Totally 
different ; from a school point of view, I mean. 

8472. The school point of view is the one which you 
allow is a comparative failure ; very few are admitted to 
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the second standard ?7—You must remember there are a 
great many so-called normal children who do not get to 
the second standard. 

8473. By the time they come to fourteen years of age ? 
Yes. 

8474. They are defective too, are not they ?—l am not 
prepared to say that.,.We turn children back at ten 
years of age who do not know a letter of the alphabet— 
still fit to go into the elementary school; we do not 
receive them into the Special Schools. 


8475. Some may have been neglected in youth ?—Yes. 


8476. Children who have been educated from five to 
fourteen and cannot pass the second standard are ipso 
facto defective ?—Something is wrong with them. 


8477. These schools cannot take very defective children 
and make them into efficient children, so the education of 
these is a comparatively small matter of book learning. 
T want to know how are the Special Schools in any way 
better than the well-conducted day nurseries ?—I could 
not compare them at all. The atmosphere of the day 
nursery would be a totally different matter to the work 
going on in the Special School. 

8478. In what respect would it be worse; I do nuu say 
my own opinion—l am asking yours ?—I cannot compare 
them; I cannot see the least analogy between a day 
nursery and a Special School. 

8479. Children could be taught cleanliness in a cay 
nursery, and washed and clothed and generally supervised, 
and have a little medical nursing and a little gymnastics— 
walking about ?—I do not like your word ‘‘little.” We 
aim at very good gymnastics, and my la have to 
possess a certificate. 

8480. Is that an advantage ?—Yes.,._ 

8481. How does it affect the children whether the 
teacher holds.a certificate, or not ?—The system is better. 
Surely the properly trained person is a far superior person 
to. deal with a child than an untrained person. 


8482. Do the results warrant that heavy expense ? 
what proof have you to give us that the results got in 
the special schools warrant this enormous expense? I am 
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afraid the answer is nothing ?—] should not like to say 


that; Ido not say that at all. 

8483. Beyond general hygienic improvement and the 
teaching of manners and habits ?—I do not feel that. 
Looking at the results as I look backward, I see so much 
improveme it in these children—such a vast improve- 
ment—for instance, I get so many of them who can at 
least sit down and read a little to themselves ; I think that 
is a great gain to that child. They can do needlework ; 
that is a great gain to the child. 

8484. Does it require all that expensive machinery to 
teach that child needlework ?—The Government says 
only a trained teacher can teach it. 


8485. That is news to me. I press this because one ot 
your recommendations is that this 1899 Act ought to be 
made compulsory. ‘The first evident flaw in it is that it 
separates imbeciles from feeble-minded, which you allow is 
absolutely impracticable, it cannot be done ; it is an over- 
lapping class and the two names refer to the same class ?— 
It overlaps at both ends. 


8486. There is no practical division ?—I do not say 
there is no practical division ; I say it is a great difficulty. 


8487. You allowed it was impracticable a few minutes 
ago; that is one thing; and the other is the enormous 
expense. If London costs between £40,000 and £50,000 a 
year, the whole of England would cost twenty times that ? 
—It is the only way of opening the eyes of the people to 
what is going on; they would realise what the feeb'e- 
minded question is, if they had to pay for it. 


8488. Do you not think the money would be much 
better spent by giving them custodial carein institutions ? 
—You will not decrease the cost thereby. 


8489. No, but we shall always have a little money in 
our pocket towards the cost ?—I take it someone would 
be paying a higher rate for custodial homes. 


8490. Are you of opinion that Special Schowls willsave 
the number who ultimately will require custodial care ? 
They will reduce the number a great deal. 
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8491. you use the term “great deal” ; will that 
reduce it by 10 per cent. or 5 per cent ?—Certainly 5 
per cent.; I do not think I can pledge myself to 10, but 
certainly 5. 


8492. You refer to the necessity of boarding houses for 
these Special Class children. We will come back again 
to this division of them into mental defectives and im- 
beciles, which division is impracticable as we agreed. 
The boarding-houses would doubtless hold imbecile 
children. In what respect would they be different from 
imbecile asylums ?—It is so exceedingly difficult to get 
a doctor to say a child is imbecile. Doctors will certify 
a case as imbecile if it is a really anti-social case ; I mean 
by that if it is really violent in any way, then you call it 
an imbecile. I think you saw those girls at Rastell 
Avenue. Do you think any medical man would certify 
one of them as imbecile ?—My experience of the medical 
men is that there is not one of them who would certify 
those as imbeciles. 

8493. But they are decidedly anti-social. They are 
decidedly imbecile girls. The County Council get pay- 
ment for those girls, I understand ; the Council does not 
support them entirely ?—The parents support according 
to their means; the most we are getting is 2s. a week 
from any parent. 

8494. You are getting payment for receiving a mentally 
defective person ?—I would like to point out that there 
is not one of those children that is certified as imbecile. 

8495. No, but I think you agree with me that they are 
so ?—I should say they are, but no medical man would 
say they are. 

8496. I am a medical man, and I say they are ?—You 
would certify them ? 

8497. Yes ?—That is going a great way; you are the 
first medical man I have met who would do that. 

8498. You consider them as imbecile in your ex- 
perience ?—Yes, I have no hesitation in saying those 
girls are imbecile and unfit to have their liberty, yet they 
are all going back to their homes. 


~ 8499. In what respect does the boarding house at all 
differ from the imbecile institutions ?—In the institutions 
I have seen you have such extreme cases. I do not 
think it would be fair to put those girls with the slobbering 
idiots that I have seen in asylums. That is my feeling in 
the matter. They should be in asylums if you have 
more classification ; the whole thing turns on classification. 


8500. Your opinion is that in asylums classification is 
impracticable ?—Yes. 


8501. The asylums are faulty inasmuch as they have 
not got this complete classification ?—Yes. 


8502. Otherwise they are essentially imbecile in- 
stitutions ?—Yes. 


8503. What about the authority for these boarding 
houses ; should they be under the same authority as the 
other imbecile institutions ?—I do not know what autho- 
rity, but I do think all children of school age should be 
under one authority. 


8504. Whether they are educable or not ?—Yes, I 
think they should be under one authority. 


8505. And that authority the County Council ?— 
I do not care what authority so long as it is under one 
authority. 


8506. Have you any opinion to give as to the relation- 
ship of these boarding houses for imbecile children to the 
Lunacy Commissioners ?—No, I do not know anything 
about the Lunacy Commissioners. 


8507. You told Mrs. Pinsent that the County Council 
fecl there is a great want of power by which the most 


hopeless of your Special Class children can be ordered into 
imbecile asylums ?—Yes, 


8508. Do you really think that power should bg given 
to the County Council? It would be a very strong step ? 
—I think you could meet it if you gave the County 
Covncil power to have that child examined by an authority 
to pass it on. We have no power now except to shut the 
child cut from our schools; there our power ends. ’. 


85(9 You can submit the case to two medical men, 


oe they can sign the certificate ?—No, we cannot do 
that. 


. 8510. Why not ?—The parent alone can do that. 
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8511. Does the parent apply ?—The parent does not 
apply, because the parent says, ‘‘ This child can go out and 
earn a few pence for me.” 


8512. It is the power to overrule the parent ?—Yes. 


8513. You would only want to use that in cases where 
they are palpably neglected ?—Yes. 


8514. There is a matter that has cropped up in recent 
evidence before this Commission, that is that Guardians 
have refused to have children of poor people certified 
because those poor people could not pay 2s. or 3s. a week. 
Have you had such cases of your own knowledge ?—I 
will not say I have ever had them because.of the payment, 
but it is not at all an uncommon thing for the Guardians 
to refuse the children. 


8515. But the special point I was wanting to know if 
you have come across is the fact that they refused because 
the parents will not pay ?—No, I should think that the 
point would rather be that the parents carry the pro- 
ceedings on until they are told what they have to pay, 
then they back out of it; that is rather different, that 
is my experience. 


* 8516. Then there is no protection given to the child 2— 
None at all. 


& 


8517. In your statement you say “ The accom- Vide par 
modation provided by the Council for the feeble-minded page 484 


meets the requirements of about two-thirds of the 
children; the remaining one-third—the imbeciles— 
are, in the present state of the law, practically uncared 
for.” You must know there is a good deal being 
done for imbeciles in London ?—For the pronounced 
imbeciles, yes. 


8518. There is a very large asylum at Darenth for 
them ?—Yes. i 

8519. And the, Metropolitan Asylums Board have 
boarding houses for them ?—Yes. 


8520. And there is the National Association likewise ? 
—Yes. 


8521. ‘‘ Practically uncared for ”’ is a very strong term ; 
do you care to modify that ?—All those institutions are 
only touching the mere fringe. 


8522. They are not sufficiently cared for ?—No; 
it is the accommodation that is so insufficient. 

8523. The accommodation is utterly insufficient ?— 
Utterly insufficient. 


8524. You do not want to ignore the work of the other 
bodies ?—I do not mean that. 


8525. You rather draw attention to the fact that it 


is not yet enough ?—It is the accommodation that is 
insufficient. 


8526. (Mr. Dickinson.) I just want to follow up that 


point that Dr. Dunlop has been speaking about, the 
question of the effect of these classes upon the children. 
Dr. Kerr in his evidence gave us the results of an inquiry 
in 1903 in which Dr. Cole, Dr. Berry, Dr. Thomas and 
yourself gave some reports by reference to the prospects 
in life of those children over and under twelve who went 
out of certain classes. I have put those figures together. 
You were asked to report (a) as to children who would 
probably earn their own livelihood (6) as to children who 
would contribute materially to their own support, and 
(c) as to children who would not materially contribute 
to their livelihood and required custodial treatment. 
Now the figures these two gentlemen and two ladies 
gave varied rather, but the total came to this, that out of 
the total number of 433 cases which were reported upon, 
(a) amounted to 198 ; that is, children who would probably 
earn their livelihood ; (b) children who would materially 
contribute to their own support, 122, and (c) children who. 
will have to have custodial treatment, 113. Roughly 
speaking, 113 is a quarter of the whole; three-quarters. 
come under (a) and (6) and a quarter under (c). It is 
your opinion that with regard to those three-quarters, 
that is, under (a) and (0), those children were rendered. 
more likely to be able to contribute to their support 
by the classes than they would have been if they had had 
no classes at all ?—Certainly. I wanted to emphasise 
that fact; they are totally diferent children after the 
training to what they were at starting—infinitely better. 


8527. Therefore, so far as regards three-fourths of the 
children in the Special Classes, those Special Classes do give 
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them more opportunity of earning their living than they 
had before ?—Certainly. 


8528. We got from Dr. Kerr, I think it was, and Miss 
Lawrence, some figures with regard to the number of 
children that are in these classes. As you know, they 
have increased very rapidly in the last few years from 
about 2,000 mentally defective to 4,446 in 1904. Is the 
number still increasing ?—That number is still increasing. 


8529. To what extent do you think it will increase ?— 
It is increasing very rapidly now because the unprovided 
schools are coming in; that has caused the sudden rush, 
and we have no statistics in London yet worth recording 
with regard to the numbers, because all our statistics have 
been upset during this last year since unprovided schools 
have been coming in. 


8530. You have not been able to form any rough idea 
as to the extent to which that will increase the number ? 
—The number excluded now, not eligible even for the 
special schools as imbecile, is greater than we have ever 
had. It keeps going up, because we are only now getting 
at it. 

8531. I think Mr. Allen said he estimated there would 
be 5,000 or 6,000; the number of mental defectives in 
Miss Lawrence’s table was 5,808, and that is going to be 
increased ?—Yes. I was only saying in the office yester- 
day we have no guidance as to the real number yet. 


8532. Would you be able to say from the figures which 
were given in the report, and from your own experience 
that the children who ought to be provided with Custodial 
Homes amount to one-fourth of the children that are 
looked after in SpecialSchools ?—I should like quite one- 
fourth, but I am doubtful whether you would get any 
authority to adopt one-fourth as fit for Custodial Homes. 
They take a lower standard—it is the standard which you 
take—the type of child you think ought to go into the 
custodial home. The standard at present for the homes 
I think, is rather higher than would admit of one-fourth 
of the children going into the custodial homes. 


8533. I am anxious to get at this; the figure I gave, 
one-fourth here, is one-fourth of the children over 
twelve ?—That is a difterent matter. 


8534. I suppose that would not be one-fourth of all 
the children in the Special Schools ?—No. 


8535. Because a good many of the Special School 
children have passed out of the Special Schools before 
twelve ?—Yes. 

8536. I suppose they do not pass out for any other 
reason than that they go into the ordinary schools ; the 
parents would not take the children away ?—No, they 
pass out to go to the elementary school or as unimprovable. 

8537. As imbeciles ?—Yes. 


8538. Then you cannot say that the children over 
twelve are either extremely unimprovable or extremely 
improvable ?—No. 


8539. You cannot give us really any reliable estimate 
as to what the provision would be necessary to supple- 
ment what you look upon as a need, namely, a provision 
for these particular children after school age ?—I have an 
idea that on working colonies those children could be very 
usefully employed. 


8540. Which children ?—The children who ought to 
go to the custodial homes. 


8541. I was asking whether you could give us an idea 
of the number at all ?—No, the difficulty is the standard 
that people take. Nearly every medical man takes 
different standards. We, of course, on the Council are 
gradually now getting our people all working together, 
but go into another district, for instance, and I see a 
school where I should at once say every child is an im- 
becile, taking in a much lower grade child than we take 
in, and on the other hand we take in a lower grade child 
than I have seen in the German schools, so that the 
standard is so difficult to arrive at. 


8542. You are stricter in admitting to the Special 
Classes than the Germans ?—Yes, many of the children 
that I saw in the German schools were far superior to 
what we should take, just as in our own country, under 
other councils, I find a much lower grade child in the 
schools than I should like to see my council admitting 
as an education authority. Ido not say but what every 
child wants their care, but I represent an education 
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a grade for the education authority to be attempting to 
teach. 


8543. We are trying to teach in the ordinary way 
children who had better be taught in an extraordinary 
way ?—Yes. 

8544. You, of course, at the present moment are 
turning out children from these Special Schools ?—Yes, 


8545. You have got to that stage in which there is a 
normal output, so to speak ?—Yes. 


8546. What do you do with those children? Do you 
form any estimate as to what they are going to do ;_ they 
are thrown upon the world at sixteen ?—Yes, at sixteen 
or under—between fourteen and sixteen. They must 
be over fourteen and under sixteen. 


8547. Can you tell us, first of all, what is the number 
of children that go out of your schools every year ?— 
No, I have not added it up; the age determines when 
they go. I could easily get it; I get it every year. 


8548. Do you have any report upon these children 
who go out ?—Yes, in a great many schools. 


8549. Have you particulars which would show what 
children go out and what condition they are in ?—Yes, 
we have tried to establish, in some cases, school clubs 
to watch them. In some instances we are successful ; 
when there is an active manager to help the teacher it 
can be done. 


8550. Do teachers make any attempt to get the child- 
ren into voluntary homes ?—No. 


8551. With regard to what you stated just now about 
giving these children manual training, do you attach 
importance to that? What kind of manual training 


can you give ?—If we get the child young enough I start 


with the idea that I must cultivate the power of obser- 
vation. I attach great importance to cultivating that. 
power. Next, to use their hands deftly. The feeble- 
minded child picks up nothing, as I would pick up an 
article. It seems to me so often to be defective in most. 
of its senses, it does not seem to hear acutely, it seems 
dulled in every way. We aim at making them use their 
fingers, so that we begin with childish things and gradually 
bring it up. Some of them become very clever indeed 
with finger work, while totally incapable of doing any 
mental work. 


8552. What sort of finger work do they do; of such 
a kind that it would be saleable ?—Some of the girls 
do fancy work very wel], they make wool rugs very well 
indeed. That is heavy work; we put the stronger 
children to that. That is another difficulty of giving 
them work, some are so weak, both brain and body 
seem weak, they are weariad after very little exercise so. 
that one child has to rest while the other child is prodded 
on to keep at work, feeling that it is incapable of 
work; they do cookery, they do laundry work. 


8553. What cookery do they do ?—Under careful 
care the instructress tells me our children do very well 
indeed, but I would point out certainly that they are my 
selected cases. To do cookery I should not send a child 
who could not be trusted to handle anything hot. The 
cookery and laundry instructresses have frequently 
told me they would as soon have my children as the 
normal. They are very patient, very often; shay, will 
simply go and do what they are told. 


8554. That is another class, after teaching is over? 
Is the result satisfactory ?—Yes. 
are not places you would like to send any girls to. That 
is my experience, what I know of them, but if the laun- 
dries were well conducted I think the girls could go and 
do work very well indeed with very little guidance. 


8555. That is to say the teaching you have given them 
in these schools is sufficiently impressed upon their 
memory and might enable them to take part in ordinary 
laundry work ?—Yes they cannot do written work, but 
the syllabus has been altered to suit my children. [ 
have pointed out to m7 teachers that the written work 
is of very little use, so that all their time in the classes is 
devoted to practical work. 


8556. With regard to boys what work do you make 
them do ?—I started with the idea that I would try some: 
of the boys with the cookery, because there were one 
or two ratier bad cases of cirls who were vegetable girls 
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in low grade restaurants who came to grief, and I thought 


it would be a good thing to let the boys come down below. 


and work there. Some have done that. I think a great 
many of the boys might very well go in what has hitherto 
been a maid’s place, as a vegetable man. I would put 
a lot of them into it; they can do it very well. 


8557. What other manual work ?—The boys do wood 
work ; there we have some very good returns, 


8558. To what extent ?—They cannot do the geo- 
metrical drawing, that you can imagine ; they measure 
indifferently, but they can do the planing, the nailing, 
anda good part of’ the ordinary wood work very well 
indeed. 

8559. Do they turn out things which would be saleable ? 
—Yes. 

8560. With regard to the residential schools, the County 
Council has practically resolved to give up Rastell Avenue ? 
—Yes. 

8561. ‘Thatis for other reasons than residential reasons ? 
—Yes, the Chairman was careful to say that the experi- 
ment was not a failure in any way, but the cost was so 
great and the house was not suitable. 


8562. But apart from that, you think the residential 
schools would be successful ?—Yes. 


8563. And would serve a want ?—Yes. 


8564. As far as. the residential school goes, most-of the 
inmates, I think you said just now, are practically im- 
beciles ?—Yes, I still. want. to explain that I say that 
because that is my opinion about them ;. but I have never 
known such cases certified in any way. 


8565. The Council has not tried residential homes for the 
superior section of the feeble-minded at all ?—No, we are 
going to try one. Acre Lane, which we open after the 
summer recess, is for the improvable cases amongst the 
boys. 

8566. You have not had experience of that yet ?—No. 


8567. I see you agree that boarding out children for this 
‘purpose is not advisable 7—No. 


8568. After all, does not that depend very largely on 
how they are boarded out and how they are looked after ? 
—I think they want so much care, that I cannot conceive 
of there being a supply of foster mothers capable of under- 
taking the work. 


8569. Of course in London it is not so necessary ; in 
some parts of the country it might be a solution of the 
question ?—I think to meet the wants of the country 
I would have a residential Home to which children from 
various parts should be sent rather than I would board 
them out in a labourer’s home, or anything of that kind. 


8570. A residential school of course is expensive ?—Yes, 
I do not think it would be more expensive than boarding 
them out. 


8571. (Mr. Byrne.) You say in two places in your 
memorandum that there are girls and boys who “ about 
two years after leaving school became physical and mental 
‘degenerates always to be pitied rather than blamed so 
long as society tolerates their enjoying their liberty 
‘instead of keeping them usefully employed on a working 
colony. Again, you speak of cases of the same sort in 
which the child leaves the school and * goes into the labour 
market, where he or she rapidly deteriorates physically 
and mentally, ending his or her career as # burden upon 
the State.” You have now seen a good many children in 
your schools as you have had an experience of some years ? 
—Yes. 

8572. Could you enlarge those two sentences so as to 
give us some idea of the nature and amount of the evils 
that follow the want of care for these children. What do 
you mean by saying these boys and girls rapidly deteriorate 
physically and mentally? Does that mean you find a 
considerable portion of them insane ?—Some of them have 
been certified and taken away, others have been had up 
for petty thefts, or cruelty, or fighting in street brawls. 
They are subject to spasms of anger. Some of the girls 
drift into the workhouse maternity wards. I have asked 
several matrons and they tell me that very frequently 
these girls are feeble-minded ; not, of course, nearly all. 


8573. Are the feeble-minded girls worse than the bad 
girls who are not feeble-minded, of the same class? Have 
you from conversation with otkers and from your own 
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experience: come: to the conclusion that a large proportion’ 
of the feeble-minded girls get on: the streets ?—Yes, I 
think that. “ 
8574. Doyou think there is fairly conclusive evidence 
of that ?—Yes, I think so. Before I took up this work,-on” _ 
Saturday morning when I was free from school duties I 
used to go. to the Southwark Police Court, and see the 
girls who were brought up for brawling over-night. That’ 
was before I turned my hand to this work. I was much 
impressed with the silly laughter, and the perfect un-: 
consciousness of the position in which they had. placed. 
themselves.. I often talked with them; I tried to get. 
them into various. places of work where I could keep. 
some eye on them, but. it was most.difficult to.do anything | 
with them; they were certainly what I should now eall | 
feeble-minded. Saga Be) 
8575. Do you think that in addition to coming to grief . 
themselves they are in any way a cause of degradation in. 
the neighbourhood by evil example ?—That I am quite — 
sure of; their influence is decidedly bad and very bad, ~ 
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8576. Even among more sensible girls ?—Yes, because 
their feeble-mindedness is not a known factor, as it- were. | 
It has a: very bad influence indeed, and the feeble-minded 
child is reckless ; she has no reasoning faculty. =. 

8577. Do they become drunkards very much ?—I do. 
not know about drunkards; they are untruthful, and I 
was going to say they lie scientifically. WOW bis | 
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8578. I suppose the argument against the local scandal... 
and bad example would not apply so much in the case of . 
boys ; they would* be more despised than imitated by 
their fellows ?—I do not know. I think their habits, 
and their whole trend of conduct are demoralising. I~ 
know that in many instances. : ft 
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8579. Without professing to give exact figures can you » 
give us a general idea as. to the probability of an ill-fate. . 
being likely to come over a boy or a girl, leaving these | 
schools, whom you now describe as: requiring ‘custodial - 
treatment ? Would you give them half a chance of getting 
through the world without crime or vice or degradation, 
or would you say they are almost certain to sink, or that — 
it depends a good deal on their circumstances ?—It © 
depends a good deal:on their home circumstances. 


8580. It is important for us to find out exactly what 
this danger is. How would you express it? ‘The State 
cannot undertake mere philanthropic work. Ifthe cases’ 
who fall into crime or degradation are so few that they” 
merely indicate a want of proper care there might ‘be 
‘‘after-care’’ associations, and no call for anything else. 
by the State, whereas if the danger is almost certain it « 
would be a Stateduty. Which do you think it ?—I think . 
the tendency is to fallinto evil ways either from theirown 
will-power or their own weakness ; the weak one is led 
astray. weer 

8581. The tendency undoubtedly is that; butin your , 
Opinion, after all your years’ experience, you think it is 
such a crying evil that you consider the State is called _ 
upon to intervene ?—I do. of fs SR 
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8582. Would you go so far as to say that you think if; 
the State did act in the ways that you have suggested, . 
it would have the reward of helping to diminish the 
number of these people ?—I feel that..., . .... . 


8583. And that it would not take a burden on itself 
without equivalent advantage ?—I think you would get 
equivalent advantages, because I think the people would » 
really realize what this feeble-minded question really is. 
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8584. When you see one of these boys or girls leaving - _ 
you, of the type which you think ought to be detained, ‘ 
do you say in your own mind, “ that person I'am sure % 
will be a burden on the community in the sense that it 2 


will be a tax on someone else’s earning power, or a nuisance 
to them in their home and perhaps a degradation.’* 
Would you go so far as that ?—Yes. 


8585. Or you would say: “There goes a person who 
will never earn as much as people of his own class, but 
will always be poor, and perhaps now and again get into 
trouble.” I only want you to try and express to us the 
degree of the evil which you say exists ?—That is the 
crux of the question, is it not, this classification or 
definition of the type of child ? 


8586. It is what we are here to advise on, You have te: 
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had so much experience in the matter that we should 
like your opinion ?—When discharging a child I do in 
my mind exactly classify them as you say: that that 
child will get its living spasmodically at times, the other 
will plod along and do; it has a higher moral character 
than another one. I could not give you the percentage, 


8587. Supposing all children are simply in the’position 
that you could say they would not do very well—they 
would be casual labourers rather than the aristocracy of 
labour ; you would not suggest the State should interfere ? 
—Not with those; the interference comes with the excep- 
tions. 


8588. So that the number whom you think require 
custodial treatment -would be comparatively small; it 
would not be anything like the total number of those 
issuing from the Special Schools ?—No. In each school I 
could go and show you, in my opinion, what that child 
wants, the few that want that permanent care. 


8589. And I have no doubt you could doit with accuracy 
and put your hand on those that really did require it ; 
but could you yourself pick them out from other schools ? 
Could you go to Birmingham, for instance, and after 
talking with the teachers pick out those that require 
custodial treatment ?—I have gone round with Mrs. 
Pinsent ; the teachers have told me “ thatis very good ” ; 
they have said ‘‘ you have hit that child off”; but still I 
should not like to say that that could be done ; it would 
be a very risky thing to do. When you have had long 
experience with children, almost as soon as the parent 
brings the child in at the school door you can sum it up. 


8590. You would not suggest that every child issuing 
from a Special School at the age of sixteen could even 
presumably be thought fit for a Custodial Home ?—No. 


8591. But the teacher could pick one out of three or 
one out of five, whatever the number was, and say, this 


-echild requires to be sent there ?—Not the teacher. 


8592. The education authority ?—Yes, the education 
authority. 


8593. As regards the other people, do you think the 
State might wait until it got hold of them in other ways ; if 
they did get into the hands of the Poor Law or the prison, 
that would be another way ?—That would be another 
way ofgettingthem. I noticed what Dr. Mottsaid; I was 
very much interested in his evidence ; knowing some people 
who have been discharged from the.asylums, that cured 
list is not quite what one thinks it is. It seems to me 
after the people have been returned that they should not 
be called recoverable cases. It is the same with the 


 feeble-minded ; the child that has pre-natal brain trouble 


never is a whole child. No amount of training will make 
it a whole child. 


8594. Still there are so many whose defect would be 
so slight that you would give them a trial. ?—Yes. 


8595. And only catch them when they had become a 
nuisance ?—In the paper this last fortnight there were 
two terrible crimes recorded ; two others I have missed. 
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I think there were four. 
unable to work, he was weak-minded. Im each case it 
comes to be the same, they are weak-minded. 
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8596..I want to put another practical question. Sup- 
posing the Act of 1899 were made compulsory do you 
think that it would require any amendment, or are its 
terms all right as they stand ?—I think the terms are 
right. 


8597. It provides sufficiently, you think, for combina- 
tion of different bodies and so on ?7—Yes ; I want to see 
the Act compulsory, and before we can really do any- 
thing effective in regard to Custodial Homes the parents 
must be compelled. 


8598. It must be compulsory both on the authority 
and the parent ?—One is useless without the other. 


8599. I want to put a similar question about the Minute 
of the Board of Education on the Special Schools. Is 
there anything in it which you would like to see altered ; 
is there anything in it which makes it more expensive or 
difficult to deal with these’ children 7—No, the Educa- 
tion Department so far as London is concerned has been 
very considerate, it has allowed us to experiment. 
For instance, I have never in the least been hindered in 
carrying out any reform I wanted in the school work— 
never once. 


8600. They have winked at experiments departing 
slightly from the law ?—Yes. 


8601. And that has been necessary ?—Yes, quite. 
They have been very liberal in that way. If they had 
been as liberal with money I should have been glad. 


8602. On the whole, in that matier you have no specia. 
suggestions to make ?—No. Their standard is high for 
their building requirements. 


8603. One thing is that rooms must be constructed 
on the ground floor ?—Yes, I want my senior boys’ school 
built on two floors. 


8604. I should think so; why not three ?—I would like 
my training shops underneath and my school room on 
the top; I think that wants altering. I also think the 
Board of Education rather worries us in regard to our 
entrances ; I do not see why it should be necessary for 
a boy to enter at one door and his brother at the other 
I think they might cross a yard. I think they might 
meet us there very often. 


8605. Each class must have a’ separate teacher is 
that kept to ?—Yes, I should not want to see that altered ; 
it would be a dangerous thing to alter I think. 


8606. On the whole you are satisfied, and I presume 
you could, if necessary, get a change by appealing t) 
the Board of Education ?—We have already prepared 
to ask them with regard to the erection of our 
buildings. 


8607. (Chairman.) Is there anything else that you 
wish to add ?—I think not. 


In this case the boy had been Mrs. EZ. M. 
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Questions 8608 to 8611. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


TWENTY-THIRD DAY. 


Friday, 7th July, 1905. 


PRESENT. 


The Right Hon. the Earu or RADNOR (in the Chair). 


. P. Byrne, Esq., C.B. 
. E. H. Hosnovuse, Esq., M.P. 
. D. Greene, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
E. H. CoapwyckK-HEAtey. Esq., K.C.. C.B. 
e Rev. H. N. BurpDEnx. 


AQTOS 


W. H. Dicxtyson, Esq. ' 
C. 8. Locn, Esq., D.C.L. - 
Mrs. PINSENT. 

H. B. Donxty, Esq., M.D. 
J. C. Dunuopr, Esq., M.D, 


Hartiey B. N. Moruersorz, Esq., M.A., LL.M. (Secretary). 
EK. A. H. Jay, Esq., M.A., LL.B. (Assistant Secretary). 


Miss Rosz Turnir, L.R.C.P., L.R.CS. (Ed :), called ; and Examined. 


8608. (Chairman.) You have been Medical Attendant 
at some of the Homes under the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board ?7—Yes, four of the homes, or five, I think they 
call them; Lloyd House and 12 Lloyd Street, 
Pentonville; 16 Elm Grove, Peckham; 60, 62 and 64 
Kingwood Road, Fulham, and 81 Earlsfield Road, Wands- 
worth. 


8609. For how long 9—At Lloyd House for ftve years ; 
it has been open six years. I had the appointment a 
year after it had been opened ; all the others since the 
opening. Fulham was opened in 1900. 


8610. You have been so good as to give us a state- 
ment of your evidence; are you willing that we should 
put that on our notes ?—Yes. 


8611. There is nothing you wish to alter or add to ?-— 
No. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY Rose Turner, L.R.C.P., L R.C.S. (Ep.) 


1. When last classifying the results of my experience 
with feeble-minded children, during the first quarter of 
this year, I found that 127 children had passed through 
the four Homes for feeble-minded children, to which I 
am acting as Medical Attendant under the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, and that there were in addition 68 
others similarly afflicted in whom I had been interested 
professionally, 28 of these being feeble-minded children 
among Juvenile Offenders. 

2. Of the routine and daily working of the Homes 
under the Metropolitan Asylums Board I have an inti- 
mate knowledge. The children are all drawn from the 
Unions, and it is this class whose welfare is more par- 
ticularly the concern of the State—and of the 127 
already mentioned 70 were boys and 57 girls. The 
Homes in which they live are situated at Peckham, 
Fulham, the Wandsworth Road and Pentonville respec- 
tively, the twe former being for boys and the two latter 
for girls. They are situated in the above neighbourhoods 
in order that the children can attend the Special Schools 
provided by the Educational Authorities. 

3. No children are admitted under seven, that being 
the age limit fixed by the Local Government Board, but 
unfortunately a very few reach us at this age, the 
average age of the girls admitted into Lloyd House, 
Pentonville being 124, that of the children admitted into 
twu other Homes over 10, and that of the children 
admitted to the fourth Home just under 10. The 
average admission age for the whole number therefore 
is rather over 10$. 

4, The Staffin each Home consists of a Foster Mother 
or Matron with from one to four assistants according to 
the number of children, and the success of these institu- 
tions, it need hardly be said, depends in great part on 
the capability and good sense of those in daily contact 
with the children. The children attend daily at the 
Special School, to and from which they are taken by a 
tember of the staff, only a few of the older boys being 
trusted to go alone. 

5. As much as possible the life ofthe children is made 
happy and home-like. Where there is sufficient ground 
each child has its own garden ; they are frequently taken 
out to the parks or commons on Saturdays for the whole 
day, and occasionally they visit sights of interest. Every 


year they go fora summer holiday to the seaside. The 
giving of weekly pocket money has been adopted both 
with a view of teaching the value of money and as an 
mcentive to good behaviour, and the children are 
allowed to spend this on anything they like. 

Weekly instruction in drill is given at three of the 
Homes with very beneticial results. Lessons in basket- 
making, too, were for some months given in one of the 
Homes, and the girls were much interested and made 
very satisfactory progress. 

At two of the Homes there has been an annual 
entertainment by the children, when exhibitions of 
drilling, songs and recitations were given by the pupils. 

6. In the ordinary course, when about 16, or, in the 
case of the boys, rather younger, the boys are sent to 
a home at Wandsworth under the Meiropolitan 
Asylums Board, where they are taught the rudiments 
of such trades as tailoring and bootmaking, and the 
girls to the temporary colony at Brentwood, where 
they are trained in industrial and domestic work, and 
to this institution the boys also are sent ultimately. 

Out of the 127 I found that 22 had been returned 
to their Unions as unsuitable cases, unable in most 
cases to profit by the training of the homes ; three 
had been certified as imbeciles and sent away to other 
institutions, seven had been returned to their parents, 
and five had been placed in situations, four under the 
Board and one under supervision in a girls’ club in 
London. 

7. The results of the training in the Homes have 
been, in my opinion, most satisfactory. There is no 
comparison between the children newly admitted and 
those who have had the benefit of the training for two 
or three years. At first they are often without any 
idea of personal cleanliness or self-help, and cannot 
even use a knife or fork in eating. Later on they not 
only have acquired all such useful habits, but they 
take an evident- pride in learning more difficult 
accomplishments, and become of real use in the Home 
by performing light duties: Also from a moral point 
of view they show marked improvement; in many 
cases, for instance, children who have been subject to 
violent outbreaks of temper have, after a few years of 
training, learned self-control to a wonderful degree. 

It is a specially encouraging point that five of the 
oldest girls from the Home longest established have 
been placed in situations where they are doing well 
and giving satisfaction to those over them. But in 
all cases they are under supervision, and here it is 
necessary to say that it is very unlikely that many of 
these feeble-minded children will ever be able to take 
their place as responsible workers, but will always 
require to be supervised. Still, it is encouraging in so 
far as there seems no reason why, under supervision, 
they should not become self-supporting. 

8. I have, been able to see only two of the boys who 
were returned to their Unions as unsuitable, and after- 
wards clhimed by their parents. In both cases I saw 
them after an interval of three years, and, according 
to the account given by the parent, as well as from 
my own observation and examination by sensory and 
mental tests, I found that there was marked deteriora- 
tion in the mental condition of both, and I should 
now have no hesitation in eertifying one or other as 
imbecile. 

I may add that on the admission of the children 
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“into, the Homes their photographs are taken and they 
, are fully examined, physically and mentally. All this 
‘oy 748 Repeated every. year-. A. full-face and a profile 
» | )photograph are taken each time, the latter being to 
i -Show shape of head. Although, of course,.. facial 
expression 1s not always a reliable test,. it. does to a 
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oie certain extent show improvement or deterioration. in 


the mental condition. Some of these photographs I 
have; in compliance with a: request, placed at the 
service of the Commission. TR ta ae 

portance .....9, AS. am impressed with the importance. of 
the family knowing. what hereditary influences are acting on a 
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- Metropolitan Asylums Board, to. whom I have already 


consider reliable, and I do. not include serappy and 
' insufficient information which has reached me about a 
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referred, I. have obtained family histories which 1 


‘few others. 
The proportion of children of whom family histories 


~ have been obtained to the whole number (40'to 127) does 


not seem large, but it must be remembered that we have 























jory for . patient when considering the treatinent,,and: prognosis - 
rt oo oni of feeble-mindedness, I have from tse first to deal with children of whom: a large proportion are 
= " {made every. effort to get a reliable and detailed history  &ither orphans, illegitimate, or deserted. , 
of the, child’s nearest, relatives and its own early life. .; ‘The possession of these family histories puts me in a 
. Any parent or. relative who ,could be traced I have _ position to offer a few suggestions as. to (1) the con- 
,» myself interviewed, and in some cases more than one | ditions in the parents which may promote mental 
» member of the family. Sometimes it is. difficult at the deficiency in the offspring, and (2) other conditions 
y veginning of an interview to gain the confidence of the _ possibly productive of feeble-mindedness. In order that 
» informant, but. with patience and judicious guiding the the nature of these conditions may be seen, and their 
» truth can be elicited; more, especially if itis made clear frequency compared, I have tabulated below the results 
that the information is required in the child’s interest, bearing on morbid heredity ;— 
ai od he: ‘ : f : P 
a bp Je Among other near 
the ; : Among T’arents. felaticas. 
Disease. : b ; 
; je : Total Per- Fatal Total Fatal 
ail ’ No. of cases. centage. cases, No. of cases.| ~~ cases. 
eaten Miya 20 Qtaioilak vilmtooynyitels 24 60 2 STellatianrne lL 
Phthisis an Ne ify . | - - 12 30 5 18 iouy 
Drink and Phthisis - - - - - : 6 15 3 2 0. 
Bye warlaed i ree Syre-yy Bay | ‘ ; 
Bee mmeiniovality! 419 Gi moire once) oe 13 32° “a 6 — 
dity. GLA jouners . 
Insanity: - 3). -- .- - - - - ey er as 30 6 10 4 
Neurotic, Manifestations as Mas hist ereacsh: x7 12 30 ia Al 5 
‘Syphilis. - ae ries gor, islet anchors ack VD - a — 
MMRIOMMR NM Ndidts 64h, an. ereniay rice iri bi. 4 2:5 1 5 | 4 
ysis of n* oa The following ‘analysis may also bé of use ;—~ | . Newrotie Manifestations. Lass 
ay Bits? = Gitegey Yess ols Dri k ae ' Under this head I include cases of epilepsy of which: 
. ' See there were two in the mother (5 per cent.) and three in. 


~« ‘Drink heads the list: among causes acting before birth ; 
14 fathers (35 per-cent.)..and. 10, mothers (25 per cenit.) 
are known to have been heavy drinkers. In two cases 
(5 per cent.) death took place asthe result of drinking- 


“i. Phthisis. 


rays 


~- Phthisis was found in-11- fathers (27°5-per cent.) and-- 


7 mothers (17°5 per cent.) and there were 8 fatal cases 


‘(20 per cent.). In theicase of 5 fathers and 1 mother 


AAS = eent.).the.disease was.aggravated..by alcoholism... 
The 


se figures show that drink and phthisis have most 
to answer for as factors in the production of mental 
deficiency, the percentage for drink among parents being 
60 per cent. and that for phthisis 30 per cent. 

n addition to parents, among near relatives, chiefly 
grandparents, uncles and aunts, there are 37 definite 
cases of excessive drinking (95°5 per cent.), 18 cases of 
phthisis (45 per cent.), of which seven have died, and two 
cases of phthisis aggravated by drink. 


Immorality. 


Flagrant immorality was charged against six fathers 
(15 per cent.) and seven mothers (17°5 per cent.)-;the same 
llegation was made in respect of six near relatives (15 
teeny , i ERE Ete VORORzyi 
On the question of immorality it may be mentioned 
that oit'of thé 127 children) under treatment;:19 (14:9 
~ <1 per cent.)-were definitely ‘stated to be. illegitimate and 
°°. FP were deserted, many of whom, it may’be reasonably 
concluded, were’ illegitimate also. © oe ee vind? yarns 
Setatiogy ap jo coo fiadndanety. sey e rds 
. Might fathers (20. per cent.) have, been ‘insaiie, five 
having died. insane, and four mothers (10 pet. cent.), of 
hontone died in, an.asylum, Of other near, relatives 
10 have been insane, four dying insane. 
103—YVol. I. 
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near relatives,cases of paralysis, chorea, mental deficiency, 


"and three of such violent temper (the father in all cases) 


that the wife in giving ‘the intormation in each case 
suggested that the man must be insane. In illustration 
of what this temper was like, examples of rolling on the 
ground and biting the furniture were quoted. 

Seven fathers (17°5 per cent.).and five mothers (12°5 
per cent.) have suffered from nervous disorders and 41 
ear relatives, among whom were 30 brothers and sisters 
of the patients. 

Syphilis. pune ha eae 
There is a definite history*of syphilis in -three: cases 
only, but probably the percentage of this disease is. 
really very much higher; as suggested by ‘the character- 
istic type ot some ot the children. me 
Among other conditions which may operate in the 
production of feeble-mindedness in. the. offspring, con- 
sanguenity of the parents is found in’ one" casé: only ; 
‘there is a difference of 20 years of age between the 
‘oarents in two casés and in another of 14 yéars) in ‘all 
cases the father being the elder; three of the patients 
are members of large familiés, thé father of ore being 
the parent of 31 children. as 
It is remarkable that ‘in séven tases” (17°5 pér' cent.) 
the..deficient..child..was the youngest..and_in two the 
eldest born. In one case it is an only child. 
,,. Yoming to the history of the patient, himself, I find 
“that forceps’ were used m‘the delivery of two ‘éhildren 
(5:;..per -cent.).. Among causes operative, after’ birth 
: Rickéts . comes first, 7 children out of')‘the + 40 
.(17'5 jek cent.) being said to have siftered from this 
‘disease. Of injuries (“falls”) there are. three 'récorded 
(7° per cent.),’ also two cases af acute dlness in’ the 


DPIC ORIy, Ce eee ee OE 
-ll, The inforniation which I. ‘have béén‘able ‘to 
obtain. respecting the families’ of '35° out “of: the 40 _ 
“mentally ‘deficient chlidren whom’ Ihave ttended 2°” 
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* BOL 
‘ and that if the wish is expressed certain facts will be” - Wiss Rose 
treated in confidence. It need not be said that this I Turner, 
_ make a,pointof doing. . LL RCP. 
‘Of 40 out of the 127 children under the care of the sin re 
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The relation 
of feeble- 
mindedness 
to crime. 


Morbid 
heredity, 


How the 
Reformatory 


8611. 


-professionally, elsewhere than in the Homes under the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, is very incomplete, but 
incompléte as it is, it goes to show that the same 
factors are at work here in the production of mental 
deficiency, as are seen in the 40 more detailed histories 
which. are analysed above. Here, too, Jmmorality, 
Drink, Phthisis, Insanity, &e., figure largely. 

A minor point, but an interesting one, is the fact 
that. out of the 35 children, 5 were the eldest 
(14:2 per cent.) and 11 (31°4 per cent.) youngest born, 
and 4 were only children (11°4 per cent.). 

12. The question of feeble-mindedness cannot be 
looked at only from the point of view of the welfare 
of this unfortunate class, but must also be considered 
from the larger standpoint of the danger to Society at 
large. oxi 

I have found from my enquiries, prosecuted in 
various directions, that there is a real, if not well- 


other forms of deterioration, physical and mental, which 

for the special purpose of my argument I will classify 

under the four following heads :—-(1) Insanity, 

(2) Crime, (3) Pauperism, (4) Physical Deterioration. 
Insanity. 

13. With regard to the first, I have not personally 
had much opportunity for finding out what proportion 
of the insane have parents who. are only feeble-minded, 
although my experience shows that the parents and 
other relatives of the feeble-minded are in many cases 


insane, or have been at some time confined in a lunatic | 


asylum. Frequently, too, the feeble-minded may 
become insane, and may develop definite hallucinations, 
and occasionally be subject to maniacal outbreaks. Of 
this I have had more than one illustration in my own 
experience, 

Crime. 

14. The question of the relation of feeble-mindedness 
to crime presents two aspects—that the feeble-minded 
go to increase the number of the criminal class, and that 
the, offspring of the feeble-minded have criminal 
tendencies, 

The first proposition, the only one with which I pro- 
pose to deal, would appear to be demonstrated in every- 
day life, for one needs only to glance at the police news 
in the daily papers to see that numbers of crimes are 
committed with little or no motive, acts of violence 
which are the outcome of a want of self-control nearly 
allied to insanity. Everyone knows of cases in which it 
is difficult to decide whether the crime was committed 
through viciousness or insanity. I call to mind a person 
in whom I was interested professionally who had been 
an inmate for several years both of an asylum and a 
prison ! This person was feeble-minded and should never 
have been allowed to be at large. The term of imprison- 
ment was subsequent to the detention in an asylum. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


’ feeble-minded. 


- parents of the others could not be induced to 


(25 We 


Surely such treatment is not likely to prove beneficial 


“either to the patient himself or to Society, upon’ which 
“he is ‘let -loose'after the expiration of the sentence! is | 
“15. And this question bears nearer investigation for centa, 

“that there’is a large proportion of the feeble-mindeéd feeble- 


; 


among criminals I am able to prove from an examita- minded 


‘tion of juvenile offenders in one of the Remand Homes among 
“under the Metropolitan Asylums Board, These! Homes juvenil 


were opened by the Board a few years ago with the offende 


‘ object of preventing children under 16 from spending the 


time between their arrest and conviction or discharge,’as 
the case may be, in the prison cells, _ But even more 


than this important advantage is gained, asthe influences — 
_with which they are surrounded while in the -Remand 
- Homes are of a character to improve them in every way. 
-I have examined 100 boys and 28 girls taken haphazard 
- from the number of these juvenile offenders, with the 
: ‘ result that of the 100 boys, 9 were found: to ‘be 
defined, relation between feeble-mindedness and all “ 


markedly deficient, in some cases practically’ imbecile, 
and 10 were mentally deficient in a rather less degree, 
making altogether 19 per cent, who were obviously 
In addition, 18 were found’ ‘to be 
decidedly backward, some so much so as to be on the 


: verge of feeble-mindedness. 


Of the 28 girls examined, 4 were found to be 
markedly deficient, 5 slightly so, and 7 backward. -I 
append a table to show the results of this analysis :— 


Boys, Girls, 
Above the average ides 2 1 
Eccentric (not feeble-minded)... 5 0 
Nermal A hae eS 11 
Backward vex ane ot 88 7 
Slightly mentally deficient .... 10 ee 
Mentally deficient dé aH 9 4 
Total 100 28° 


The 128 children referred to were taken haphazard 
from among the juvenile offenders in the Home: The 
examination was a complete one for the purpose, and 
included head measurements, girth, height, condition of 
palate, tongue, &c., tests for colour, form and reflexes, 
also tests for memory and mental attainments, including 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, description of object, 


‘and knowledge of the current. coins,- In the case. of 


those mentally deficient, photographs were taken and the 
family history, where possible, obtained. Some of the 
photographs are among those submitted to the 
Commission. 


_ 16. The total number of aly histories for the 28 . 
mentally deficient children (inclu 


feeble-minded and those markedly so) was 16; of the 12 
remaining deficient children, 3 had no home and the 
be inter- 
viewed. The results appear below :— Ms 





Among Parents. 


Among other relatives. 





Disease, 

ae Ne Percentage. | Fatal cases. Kerri. - ’ | Fatal cases. 
Phihisis-/\< ai oitires ae seatenee ae g 93 Em 
Neurotic Manifestations - = isha 5 11 5 
Drink - - < - - - : 1 9 1 
Phthisis and Drink mete is . mati | 1 1 
Immorality - - 5 : 1 = ts ge 
Suicide + - : - , = —_ 5 5 
Epilepsy - - : ¢ - = i 3 aes 


Other conditions :—Forceps, three cases, Convulsions, 
two cases. 

Judging from observations made during the interview, 
I should conclude that the percentage for drink and 
immorality among parents, as given, is unduly low. 
They appeared to be of a very low type, not infrequently 
alcoholic. It is hardly surprising, however, that people 
are reluctant to own up to these weaknesses. 

17. For children of this stamp, with their will power 
and moral sense weak through mental deficiency and 





with criminal tendencies rapidly developing, there is, as 


things stand at present, little chance of a self-respecting ma 
They are either discharged to their parents, such: 


future. 
many themselves of weak intellect, given to habits of 
intemperance or even of crime, or they are sent to Refor- 
matories where they mix with children of an intelligence 
in many cases above the average in certain vicious 
directions. Under these circumstances one of two 
things may happen to the unfortunate child ; he may, 
being already morally depraved, acquire in additiona 
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kind of worldly cunning; which'as he grows older will 
make him a more certain danger to society than he 
would have become. without his enforced association 
with other criminal children ; on the other hand, if his 
deficiency is so marked as to verge on imbecility the boy 
becomes:a butt to his companions and is certain to be 
ill-treated. And this treatment must necessarily increase 
his deficiency. One such case I have included: among 
my photographs. Such a fate strikes me as being a 
peculiarly sad one, and although in the past it has 
perhaps not been preventable, now that the question of 
feeble-mindedness in children is receiving the attention 
it deserves there is much valuable work to be done in 

; this direction of Remand Children. 
that feeble-mindedness must be treated as a morbid 
condition and that a distinction must be made between 
it and definite viciousness. 


seen had already been in Truant Schools ; one child had 
been placed in such a school at the early age of seven. 
If, instead of going to a Truant School, he had been 
laced in a home for the feeble-ininded, how much 
ter would his chances have been ! 

I find that in the conrse of three years about 3,119 
passed through this one Remand Home, 164 being under 
seven years. The total for those of nine years old and 
under for the three years reaches 591. I have drawn up 
tables showing the number of children of both sexes for 
every year of age, with the offences for which they were 
charged during the three years. If it may be reasonably 
inferred that the proportion of mentally deficient 
children to the total number I examined represents a 
fair average among juvenile offenders generally, it is 
certain that feeble-mindedness goes far to swell the 
criminal class. 


Pauperism. 
relation © 18. As it is everywhere evident that in the fight for 
eble- existence “the weakest go to the wall” so in particular 


dedness those who have not the mental capacity sufficient to 
auperisM. compete with others are unable, when it comes to the 
pinch, to fend for and support themselves, and gradually 
sink lower and lower in the ranks of the workers, until, 
becoming destitute, they end in the workhouse. And 
this is seen to happen in cases of feeble-mindedness 
even where every assistance has been given, easy places 
found and every facility offered, but in spite of all these 
unfortunate people have proved themselves unable to 
cope with ordinary difficulties and to do their work 
steadily day by day. Cases of this kind have often 
come under my notice; for instance, girls of weak 
intellect have been placed in easy and apparently 
suitable situations, but always with the result that after 
a lapse of time they prove unequal to the demand made 
on their powers. Cases of this kind can only be helped 
by detention and supervision, failing which they are 
sure, sooner or later, to drift to the workhouse and so 
come on the rates, whereas, if certified with proper 
provision made for their detention, they would under 
supervision prove self-supporting. 
Iam told by people who have devoted much time to 


the problem of the destitute and unemployed, for. 


pe tbes, by Mr. Colin Campbell, Honorary Secretary to 
the Social Devartment of the Church Army, who bas 
kindly given me information on this matter, that quite 
a large proportion of the destitute and of the discharged 
prisoners who come to them for assistance are below 
normal intelligence—often markedly so. 


Physical Deterioration. 


relation 19. That there is a close relation between feeble- 
eble- mindedness and physical deterioration is generally 
leaness recognised. A large proportion of feeble-minded 
hysieal children are subject to every sort of disease, and are of 


Horation, serofulous constitution, as is shown in their tendency to 
tubercular affections of the joints, strumous glands, &e. 
They have abnormalities such as cleft palate and 
pase lin ; they have often defective eye-sight and 

earing. 


istics 20. L am indebted to Dr. Thornton, Medical Officer to 
a the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Margate, for some infor- 
um for 


i mation on the subject of the deaf and dumb. Out of 
~muter. 909 children under his care he found 65 (7 per cent.) 
markedly deficient ; 302 (33 per cent.) “intermediate” 
(z.e. backward, if not slightly deficient) ; and 542 (60 per 
cent.) normal, This percentage is seen to be a particularly 
high one when it is remembered that feeble-minded deaf 
mutes are strictly not eligible for this Home, and those 
here mentioned as feeble-minded were admitted unin- 
tentionally. On enquiry, I was further informed that a 
; very large proportion of the parents of these deaf mutes 
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We are learning’ 


I find that the majority of the feeble-minded children 
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were feeble-minded ; also that in the production of deaf Miss: Rose: 


mutes heredity plays an important part; cases were Turner. 
not wanting in which both grandparents, both parents, L.2.C.P. 
and all the brothers and sisters were deaf mutes. L.R.C.S. 
21. I have at some length given an account of the (Ed.) 
results of my experience of feeble-mindedness and its _ ,;— ~~ 
causes, and I have endeavoured to show that the whole 7, July 1905. 


subject has important bearings on nearly every other 
secial problem. I shouid now like to make a_ few, 
comments and suggestions which have occurred to me,) 
and J proceed to offer them for what they are worth. 
They deal with the subject from two points of view and 
include remarks on the conditions promoting feeble- 
mindedness; and secondly, suggestions for the treatment 
of feeble-minded patients. 

22. Definite morbid conditions in the parents are seen Remarks on 
to conduce to amentia in the offspring. It remains to be conditions 
seen in what directions steps should be taken to check promouye 
the increase of these diseases. eeble- 

There can be no doubt that drink and phthis’s are mindedness. 
the: most common of these morbid conditions, and 
everything therefore which tends to check their spread 
will indirectly help to diminish feeble-mindedness. 

23. At the present time the drink habit is looked upon 
by the medical profession in the light of a disease ; it 
has at least two features of a nervous disorder, namely, 
its apparent transmission through parents who suffer 
from drink or nervous troubles; and_ secondly, its 
liability to occur in periodical outbreaks with intervals 
of sobriety, and in this form it most resembles nerve- 
storms and bears an analogy to epilepsy. 

Every means for restricting the ready sale of intoxi- 
cants should be encouraged, and persons in whom the 
drink habit is once established have the best chance of 
recovery if placed under medical supervision, in healthy 
and congenial surroundings. It is interesting to notice 
that out of the 10 fathers of the 40 feeble-minded 
children under the care of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board who drank to excess, 9 were excessive smokers 
and 4 chewed tobacco. It seems not unlikely that 
chewing tobacco and excessive smoking may produce or 
exaggerate the desire for drink. This may be another 
one for discouraging the habit of smoking in young 

oys. 

24, In the fight against phthisis very much remains 
to be done. Needless to say, anything which helps to 
promote the well-being and better housing of the poorer 
classes, and to prevent overcrowding, as also expectora- 
tion in public piaces, is a step forward in the suppression 
of this disease. Notification of phthisis would probably 
be the quickest and most thorough means of dealing 
with it, as if cases were notified the sanitary authorities 
of the district could satisfy themselves that they were 
not a source of danger to the other inmates of the house. 
In the event of the death of a phthisical patient the 
room could be disinfected and every precaution taken 
to prevent the infection of others. 

25. Concerning the question whether the use of forceps Use of for- 
at birth is a source of danger tothe mental capacity of ceps. 
the child, there is much diversity of opinion; some 
medical authorities hold the view that it is a danger, 
and others do not. 

I find that in 23 per cent. of the feeble-minded forceps 
had been used in the delivery, and in several cases among 
the children of whom a family history could not be ob- 
tained, there were marks about the forehead suggestive 
of the application of instruments. One of these children 
had paralysis on the opposite side of the body. In 
America medical men are supplied with a book of printed 
forms similar to those supplied in England for the 
notification of infectious diseases, and every doctor or 
midwife who undertakes a confiement is obliged to fill 
in this form certain details relating to the birth. Still- 
born children are also notified. I am told that it answers 
very well and provides the Government with informa- 
tion valuable in many ways. I see no reason why the 
same practice should not prevail in England. 

26. My own experience leads me to the conclusion— Suggestions 
and I think that many will be found to agree with me— on the treat- 
that the feeble-minded are a distinct source of danger ment of the 
to society and that the danger lies principally in the risk feeble- 
of the propagation of offspring mentally and physically minded. 
defective. The risk is a very great one; the feeble- 
minded have very little moral sense and none of respon- 
sibility, and are most liable to be led into wrong by un- 
scrupulous persons. { have already pointed out how 
large a number of these children are illegitimate, and 
this goes to prove a low moral sense in the parents, in 
whom we have also found definite nervous disorders. 

27. It seems therefore—if regarded from this peint of Need of certi- 
view alone—that the only way to deal with this class is fication and 

332 ‘detention. 


Drink. 


Phthisis. 
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Miss Rose- to assumé'the' responsibility for them. Hence the only.’ 
Turner,  cOtirge open ‘is to certify the feeble-minded and treat: 
L.R.C.P:; thet by detention One fully realises that the majority» 


E.R.C.8.* of cases will never be able to have complete freedom, but 
(£d./ will need supervision for life, but even so, would not 





= cumstances would not only help their mental deficiency 
but would even in many cases prevent.a further de- 
terioration into insanity or other nervous diseases. 


To look at the subject from another point of view, 
these ‘certified feeble-minded would do much ' towards. 
their own support and in many cases might even be 
entirely self-supporting, whereas if left to their own re- 


sources they must inevitably come on the rates as the 
inmates either of asylums, workhouses or prisons. 


Importance R Jeo. 
of aay treat- chance of attaining as nearly as may be the normal level 


nent, ‘of intelligence, I should strongly advise that their care. 


be undertaken at the earliest possible period. My reasons 


are briefly as follows : It is generally believed that the: 


period of most rapid brain growth is between birth and 
seven years old. During the first three years of life the 
child begins to take notic2, to talk, and to walk. Then 


follows-a time during which the normal child becomes’ 


(a) For the inquisitive ; he likes to know the why and wherefore of 

formation of everything. The instinct to imitate is marked now, and 

good habits. habits are very readily formed, and that strangely 
vicious habits may be formed even at this early age has 
been proved in my own experience. I have known 
children of four years of age who swore so badly that it 
was difficult to get anyone to undertake their care, and 
another child under five who had a craving for brandy 
and cried for it incessantly. All habits are more easily 
formed than forgotten, and bad ones are especially 
difficult to eradicate. Even in normal and healthy 
children there is a lack of moral sense which without 
proper guidance may degenerate in later life into vice, 
but more especially is this true of the mentally deficient, 
who often seem strangely wanting in common decency. 
It is therefore of primary importance that the child at 
this period of his life should be surrounded by those in- 
fluences which will counteract his inherited weaknesses 
and foster what is good in him 


(L) Foratten- In the next place—to view the matter from the 


tiun to health physical side—during this period of life it is-of great 
importance that the child should be well fed and cared 
for, and that any unhealthy or diseased condition, such 
as defective eye-sight and hearing, enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids, spinal curvatures and deformities due to 
rickets, should be medically treated. Some feeble- 
mindedness is mainly due to poor nutrition ; also if 
the eye-sight or hearing is defective the child, through 
not exerting himself to attend to what is going on about 
him, may become apathetic, and his apathy, if the cause 
is not removed, degenerate into feebie-mindedness, 
Imperfect articulation, again, is very frequent in cases of 
mental deficiency, and this and some forms of deafness 
can be improved by the removal of adenoids and tonsils.’ 


Attention to such details alone, if given early, may . 


m mild cases of feeble-mindedness effect ‘great im- 
provement. 


29. More than one objection has been brought against , 


Objections to the suggestion to start the education of feeble-minded 
early treat- children before the age of seven. Some consider it a 
ment dis- pity that a child should be branded as deficient at such 
cussed, an early age, as his deficiency may, after all, be due to 
transitory causes only ; but surely this is a strong 
argument in favour of early treatment, so that, when 
possible, causes promoting the condition may be 
removed and the risk of permanent deficiency in this 
way prevented. Others have objected that it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to diagnose mental 
deficiency at such an early age. Granting that the 
diagnosis in these cases presents greater difficulty than 
in children of more advanced age, yet in most cases 
batween the ages of three and four, a diagnosis may well 
ve made with a fair degree of certainty ; many of .the 
Lest authorities also hold this view. The diagnosis 
would be based not only on what could be observed in 
the child but on a study of the child’s heredity and on 
the observations of parents, and it is striking how often 
the parents themselves have volunteered how “sly” or 
‘tricky” the child has been ever since it began to take 
rotice, and “quite different from the other children.” 
Statements to a similar effect were made in the case of 
43°75 per cent. of the feeble minded among juvenile 
<'ffenders. 
To enumerate some of the many signs by which 
mental deficiency may be recognised in the very young, 


J may mention cranial abnormalities, maiked asymmetry, 


this treatment, besides protecting society, also be bene-. 
7 July 1905.: geial for the patients themselves! Their improved cir-» 


28. In order to give feeble-minded cases the best: 


coiidition of the sutures,and fontanalles, of | palate) skin + 
and eyes; attacks of night-screaming, rolling wf:hheaidii 
twitching of muscles, defects of: reflex: action; delayed 
dentition, &c., dc. SSE) AMID isang aettioalsirer 
.A further: difficulty and a more realione; is how «these! 
children can be brought to the notice. of the authorities: 
before they attain the age at which they are obliged: to!i 
attend school. This difficulty could be in large measure:| 
overcome by the notification to the .authorities: of 
cases which come under their notice by Public: 
Vaccinators, Officers of Health, Hospital Authori-:; 
ties, Private Practitioners and Dispensaries ; the:atten<i 
tion of the authorities being drawn to a_ case :theyii 
would take measures to satisfy themselves that-all. was } 
being done to give the child the best chance as regards } 
its mental development, failing which the child would, ; 
be removed—the parents being required. to bear part of i 
the cost of maintenance—to a Home for feeble-minded 
children, When the children had-once reached the» 


school age it would be comparatively easy for the! ’ 
authorities to discover cases of feeble-mindednessi 

among them. The General Medical Inspector :of .the ; ‘ 
School, who, while performing his duties, observed or.) ‘ 


had his attention drawn by.a teacher to a child below 
the average intelligence, would send the case up to one. 
of a certain number of centres to be ‘examined -by: : 
medical experts, and at his examination a relative: ‘ 
competent to give information would attend. The: 
expert, having examined the case, would decide if it was: 
suitable for detention. As crime in children seems in: 
such a large proportion of cases to be associated «with: 
feeble-mindedness, I would suggest that ‘all. juvenile; 
offenders be specially examined bya medical expert with: 
a view to this. The point that I should like to emphasise: 
is that the training of the feeble-minded. be begun as: 
early as possible, preferably at about three or four 
years of age. They would be placed in institutions 
where their health could receive every ‘attention 
and where they would have happy and moral surround-: 
ings: They would early be taught habits. of 
cleanliness, how to use knife, fork,:spoon, how to dress: -* 
and undress themselves, to thread beads, sort colours, 
wind string, tie and untie parcels and other easy oceupa-. 
tions (self-taught in the case of normal children) which 
would train their perceptive faculty. There would. be: 
the further advantage that they would be removed from: 
the influences exerted by parents, probably neurotic and: 
possibly even criminal. bey 
If once it is granted that certification and detention, 
are the best treatment for feeble-mindedness, as they. 
are recognised to be of other forms of amentia (and,in. 
some respects the feeble-minded, as they appear to be? 
nearer the normal level of intelligence, and yet have the. 
irresponsibility and weakened will power of imbeciles,, 
are an even greater source of danger to society than ‘the, 
latter) it cotld be dealt with as an emprovable form of: 
amentia. Reahit: 
30. The usual classification of aments into. idiots,, 4 
imbeciles, and feeble-minded is mainly a conventional Classifiea 
one, as authorities are agreed that there is no hard and! #™™ 
fast line to be drawn between them, the difference being % 
only one of degree and not of kind. For all practical 
purposes, therefore, it is sufficient _to recognise two 
classes of amentia, /inprovable and Unimprovable. 
Unimprovable. In this class I would inelude (a) idiots: 
who are absolutely unimprovable and incapable of doing 
anything towards their own support, and (b) those 
imbeciles, the cost of whose training, even if it were 
practicable, would be out of all proportion to the return 
they could make as workers. Sp os0 
Improvable. In this class I should include the feeble- 
minded and those imbeciles who can benefit by a system- : 
atic training, so as to aid definitely towards their own © © 
support. ier 
31. The Unimprevable only require to be comfortably provision - 
housed and cared for, and couid well be included in aments. 
the large general asylums, wherea certain part of the (a) Un- _ 
buildings ‘could be allotted to them, suitably, but im rove 
inexpensively, fitted up. ee ‘= 
~The Improvable.. Personally, I am in favour of (b) om 
dealing with members of this class of all ages by y,o.able. 
detention in colonies, a colony to consist of a group of ‘The colony 
buildings, each capable of.accommodating from 30 to system 
100 inmates. The inmates would be classified according esiraLle. 
to their mental capacity, the cases requiring most. : 





7) > 


DA ities Sader > tp: :- 









supervision being placed in the smaller homes, others: . 
of a higher degree of intelligence in the larger ones. 
In all cases there would be separate homes for male» : 


and female patients, and the morally depraved would” 
le accommodated separately, as also those suffering 
from severe forms of epilepsy. ; 


= 
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- It would be an ideal arrangement if every two ‘or 
three -counties were to have their own colony for 
improvable aments. 
uch.a scheme presents many complexities, and I do 
~ not, of course, propose to deal with it in its entirety, but 
to restrict myself to‘some of the points which appear to 
me of importance in connection with the training of 
the children. . 
a 32. At the schools in these colonies I would have less 
nce of attention paid to the ordinary school -cirriculum in 
caland favour of manual training. Ihave often noticed that 
al train- children of this stamp have a rooted dislike to mental 
exertion, and this is most likely due to the fact. that 
mental exertion is almost an impossibility to them. 
But this does not by any means imply that such cases 
are incapable of learning manual occupations ; on the 
contrary, I have been impressed by the fact that the 
children who show least progress in subjects like reading 
and arithmetic often are the most promising in manual 
work. I would suggest, therefore, that from the very 
first. the training should include more manual and 
technical work and less instruction in book knowledge, 
and that months and ‘years should not be fruitlessly 
spent on subjects which are beyond the child’s mental 
capacity. In illustration of my meaning I will quote 
the case of a girl 18 years of age, now in a situation doing 
satisfactory work, who cannot add 2 plus 3, and that in 
spite of years of study! 
“In choosing subjects for instruction, I would keep 
‘strictly in view the objects to be attained by the training, 
and these are (1) corrrection of the child’s physical de- 
fects and the development of its imperfect powers, 
mental and physical; and (2) the training of the child to 
become in the future as nearly self-supporting as 
possible. To achieve the first object I would have 
special attention given to physical training, to exercises 
involving the larger muscles, and their co-ordinated 
movements, as ordinary drill, games, &c., and also to 
exercises for eyes, breathing and lips (lip and voice 
production exercises being especially important, 
aS so many have imperfect articulation) in addition 
to the ordinary mental instruction and manual 
occupations. 

To achieve the second purpose, the children should be 
taught from the first the rudiments of many industries, 
such as brush and basket making, chair caning, straw 
splitting and plaiting, knitting, &., &c., and as they 
grow older the following might be added :—boot and hat 
making, tailoring, upholstering, carpentering, gardening, 
bee-keeping, chicken farming, aud laundry work. 

33. Commissioners would from time to time examine 

r care” the inmates of the colonies, and should a case be found 

ittee. to be sufficiently improved it might be discharged. It 

would, I think, be a.good plan to form an “ After-Care 

Committee ” to keep in touch with discharged cases, and 

should it be found that they are unable to support 

themselves or lapse mentally or morally, they could be 
re-admitted. 

eden (Signed) .R. TURNER. 

June, 1905. 

8612. (Mr. Byrne.) Which Remand Home was it that 
you have taken these figures from which are in your 
- statement’'?—Pentonville Remand Home. 


8613. What class of children are collected there— 
from which courts ?—I could not tell you which courts 
exactly, Lut they are principally those north of the 
‘Thanes. 

8614. They were fir specimens of all the classes except 
the richest classes 7—Yes. 

8615. They were net all sium children ?—No, some 
are better-class children. 


8616. You would expect them to correspond with 
similar cases from other places ?—Yes, I think it would 
be a very fair average. 


8617. Did you make inquiries into the family history 
yourself ?—Yes, of those I found to be feeble-minded, 
T classified the children as (1) very mentally deficient, 
(2) mentelly deficient (3) backward (4) normal (5) over 
bright and eccentric. 

8618. That is the classification on page 502?—Yes. All 
the mothers that 1 could get of the very deficient and the 
slightly deficient I had up and interviewed—I or my 
secretary. 


8619. On page 503 you say “‘T find that the majority 
of the feeble-minded children seen had already bee: in 
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Truant Schools.”*. You do not mean truant schools 
connected with centres ?—Yes. I found a great number 
had been charged before for small offences, playing truant, 
being beyond control, and many had already been in 
Truant Schools from six months to two years. I do 
not thiak they send any children for longer than two 
years, 


_. 8620. They commit them to the age of sixteen and 
they have to be licensed out.?—Yes. They have been 
let out and afterwards charged with some offence. and 
come there again. . 


8621. Those children who have been received at truant 
schools cannot have been imbecile to a marked degree 
or they would not have had them ?—I rather fancy they 
cannot very well prevent it. One case that I examined 
was so absolutely deficient, that you could certify him 
as an imbecile. At the age of 11 he had been con- 
victed of stealing a barrow; he was sent to Feltham 
Training School, stayed there two years, was discharged, 
and for a year was knocking about, He practically had 
no relations. Now he has been recharged and sent 
back. 


8622. Do you know why he was discharged from 
Feltham ?—Because he was deficient; they could do 
nothing with him; but he was sent there again. 


. 8623. In the table on page 502 you describe the mental 
condition of the children. Where do you think you 
would draw the line which would cut off those children 
who are of the same class as you find in the Special Schools 
and those who are better ?—I think it is very difficult 
to draw a line with slightly deficient cases. 


8624. Could you say roughly how many of those 100 
boys and twenty-eight girls ought to be in Special Schools ? 
—TI think 19 per cent. definitely. Ten per cent. were 
absolutely deficient and some could be certified at the 
present time as imbeciles. I should perhaps say three 
had attended Special Schools, and in spite of that had 
been charged. 

8625. Of those described as ‘‘ backward,’ namely, 
eighteen—that is a considerable percentage—were they 
the sort of children you would find in the Standard 0 


class in the public schools ?—Yes, and Standard I. 
children of 14 and 15 sometimes in Standard JI. 
—really very backward. 


8626. If they were backward on account of slowness 
of mental development would their defect be as 
prominent as that of the others ?—I think so, as they 
are now; if they had been taken quite young they 
would probably have been perfectly cured. 


8527. That is rather an important point, is it not ?— 
Yes, I think it is. 

8328. Because later on you speak of, and show, the 
desirability of permanent detention in working places 
for these children. Would you give the Commission any 
idea as to what proportion of children requiring this 
special training would require permanent detention, 
having regard to the burthen to be placed on the public ? 
—About 20 per cent., but probably only half the number 
if they had been taken early. 

8629. And the rest of them could, if they had fairly 
average homes, probably be expected to get on ?— 
I think so. 

8630. The State, at any rate, might leave them to take 
their chance ?—Yes. 

8331. It has been recommended to us on all sides that 
if the Defective and Epileptic Children Act were made 
compulsory all over the country that would lead to a very 
large additional number of children being brought within 
the cognizance of the Education Authority. If that 
were done, and the children were more or less of this 
type, you would think there would be a considerable 
number of backward ones who would not require deterx- 
tion ?—Yes, or only temporary det:ntion; at the very 
most a year or two’s training. 

8632. Of the total number of defective children who 
would be found out and brought within the cognizance 
of the State, the whole of them would not require deten- 
tion ?—No, not the whole of them, but Iam afraid a very 
big proportion. 

‘ $533. More than half ?— Of those mentally defective,’ 
ye3; IL think a good three-quarters of the definitely 
deficient. : 


~ Miss Rose 
Turner, 
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Miss Rose .. 8634. (Mr. Loch.) These children that’ have come to 8648. (Dr. Dunlop.) I notice you suggest dividing alk: 
Turner, you have come from Special Classes-of the School Board? the congenitally mentally defective into two classes,. 
L.E.C.P.  —The children under the Metropolitan Asylums Board unimprovable and improvable?—I think from the- 
wee * all come from the Union Schools. working point of view it is the best classification. 


8635. Have any come to you that have been in Special 
Classes ?— No; but all that come to our Homes go into 
the Special Classes. : 


8636. At your Homes ?—They go out to the Special 
Classes provided by the School Authority, but they have 
not attended them before. 


8637. But while they are at those Special Classes they 
are in the Homes which you supervise ?— Yes. 


8638. Do you think that you have had time to judge 
how far it is possible to let these children go back to their 
homes ?—I think so. I have been there five years, and 
since then I have kept a complete record (certainly 
every year and sometimes twice a year) of improvement 
in their mental capacity and attainments. Of these that 
have gone away from our homes, unfortunately, I have 
been only able to trace two, and they have deteriorated a 
good deal. Both of them I have had up during the last 
few weeks. 


8639. I think just now you said you would allow a 
certain number to go back to what was called, I think, 
the average home. Would you allow them to go back 
unless they were under supervision ?—Not of the de- 
finitely feeble-minded. JI meant more the backward, as I 
find them in the school. I am afraid there would be 
none of the Metropolitan Asylums Board children that 
could do without supervision. 


8640. Then your remark entirely refers to the back- 
ward ?—Yes, the backward at the Remand Homes, not 
the mentally deficient. 


8641. Backwerdness in your view then means what ?— 
I went over these hundred children to find out tke per- 
centage of feeble-minded amongst them. I found 
19 per cent. of them feeble-minded, and a certain per- 
centage backward, but I think the backward are 
practically below the average on account of their training ; 
they have not had good surroundings at home, nothing 
has been done to push them. I think these are not certifi- 
able cases, but any that are certifiable, such as the 19 per 
cent., will always need supervision, Or most of them, as 
will all the children admitted under the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. 


8642. If you let a child go back to her family, I sup- 
pose you would require some continuing knowledge of 
the state of the family ?—I think that those who do go 
back should be looked after, and should be kept in touch 
with by an after-care committee. They go back to 
surroundings, probably bad, to parents afflicted just in 
the same way as the children, probably neurotic, or of 
the criminal class, whose influences accentuate the very 
things you want to eradicate. 


8643. Would you have continued medical inspecticn 
of these children ?—I think it would be the best plan ; or 
after-care committees to keepin touch with the children ; 
if they seem to deteriorate, or are charged with offences, 
their history being known and that they are,mentally 
feeble, they can be placed back in a colony. 


8644. Have you had trouble with parents wishing to get 
hold of the children for their own purpose ?—Sometimes ; 
when they get older and the parents think they are 
going to be useful. 


8645. Those parents are not desirable parents ?— As a 
rule they are not desirable ; there are very few that are 
desirable. 


8646. It comes to this that the only cases in which 
you would let the child go out, are those in which there 
is a desirable parent ?—Yes, when you can satisfy your- 
self that the surroundings of the child would be healthy. 


8647. It is more a question of the parent than of the 
child ?—I think so. So many of them have such very 
bad family histories. I have one case who is one of ten 
in a family. Of the ten there is only one healthy. One 
died of meningitis, two had meningitis, one had 
epilepsy, two others had paralysi¥, one aged seventeen 
is very mentally dull, he cannot even spell “ cat.” All 
except one of the family are afflicted mentally or nervously. 
You can be pretty sure with a family of that sort the 
surroundings would not be good. 


8649. What do you mean by the improvable cases ?—- 
Just the feeble-minded of all degrees, sometimes. 
very slight, or comparatively slight, and those imbeciles.. 
who under treatment can improve sufficiently to 
help support themselves. The border line is so fine- - 
between bad imbeciles and idiots that for practical pur- ~ 
poses one can be put with the other. “ 


8650. If the congenital defect is so bad as to require- 
institution treatment, is there any chance of materiab. 
improvement ?—I do not think so for those who would 
come under the unimprovable ; it would be a waste of 
time and money to attempt to teach them trades and so on. 


8651. I think you advise institutional treatment and . 
a colony for the improvable ?—Yes. 


8652. If cases are so bad that they require institutional. 
treatment, do you consider it likely that they would be- 
improvable ?—I think so; the experience one has had | 
is that they have improved a great deal, Those that 
are not likely to, I should call unimprovable. 


8653. Your cases have improved a great deal, but up- 
to what stage ?—Up to the stage of being able to do a 
good deal towards their own support. It is only five- 
years that I have had to do with them, which is not very. 
long; but many of the children have done exceedingly 
well, they can do the work in the house, scrubbing, 
and help in the kitchen ; and the time, I think, will come— 
when they can be put out into situations and be self- 
supporting in spite of the fact that they are mentally so 
weak that I do not think they can do without some- 
supervision. ie 

8654. The improvable cases you have in your mind_ 
are very much what you have had at Lloyd House ?— 
Yes. 


8655. From your experience at Lloyd House can you: 
assert that you have seen marked improvement ?—Yes, 
there is no doubt about that. 


8656. Up to the extent of supporting themselves under~ 
your supervision 7—I think they could. There are a 
good many there that could be given situations, and I 
think would be able to keep them, for a time. After 
a year or two, or even less, they may possibly deteriorate- 
mentally if not supervised. 


8657. You have had sixty or seventy cases through: 
that school ?—Yes, something like that. 


8658. Out of those, how many are earning their bread: 
and butter ?—We have five in situations, four under the~ 
board, and one under supervision. 


8659. None of them are independent ?—No, they are~ 
all under supervision. 


8660. None of them have yet been known to be really 
efficient servants? As a witness put it to us the other- 
day, they are not fit to be cooks, but to be kitchenmaids ?° 
—Yes, they require to be under supervision. 


8661. The amount of improvement in any congenitally- 
defective case is a very limited quantity ?—Yes. 


8662. Most of them, when they are bad enough for- 
State interference in early life, will permanently require- 
State interference ?—They will need supervision, not so. 
much for their work, because I think many would make. 
as useful housemaids as the lower sort of servant one- 
has now, but I think the moral danger is so great that 
they should be under supervision. It is from that point 
of view that interference is necessary. 


8663. You advise colonies for improvable cases. 
you mean labour colonies ?—Yes. 


8664. Surely that is not quite suitable for children of 
five, six or seven is it ?—I should have those put in a. 
kindergarten ; it gives them the best chance to get them 
early. I found it so with children who have come into 
Lloyd House and the other Homes young. We have had’ 
some at seven and they have done better than others. 
who have come in at eleven, twelve, and thirteen. It is: 
almost hopeless when they are as old as that. 


Do 


8665. Your conception is to found labour colonies with: 
separate annexes for young children ?—Yes. 
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8666. Have you any idea under what control these 
‘colonies should be; who should establish them, who 
“should: maintain them, and who should control them ?— 
I should suggest each county, or set of counties, should 
have their own colony and that it should be under the 
-care of the Commissioners. 


8667. Which Commissioners ?—Special Commissioners 
appointed for the purpose. 


8668. Not under the Lunacy Board ?—That I could not 
‘say, but I really do not think it would very much matter. 


8669. You have not considered that part of the ques- 
tion ?—No. 


8670. Another suggestion you make is that mentally 
defectives should all be notified. I think you put the 
duty of notification, among others, upon public vaccina- 
tors ?—I did not mean that they should certify mentally 
deficient cases themselves, but that they should draw the 
attention of the authorities to them. 


8671. As a matter of fact public vaccinators deal with 
children under three months old ?—Yes. 


8672. It is most exceptional that one can diagnose 
mental defect or imbecility under three months ?—Some- 
*times—not always. 


8673. It is an exception ?—Yes. Some of the public 
vaccinators know their districts very well, and know the 
families in them. The vaccinator is also often the public 
-officer of health. Of course to notify cases will come 
more into his duty as public health officer than as 
-vaccinator. 


8674. What about the private practitioner ?—Practi- 
‘tioners have received notice in a good many districts 
un London asking them to notify phthisis, and they say it 
-has been exceedingly well responded to; and has helped 
‘to deal with phthisis. In the same way I should have 
all practitioners asked to draw the attention of the 
authorities to mentally feeble children, and mental 
-experts to investigate the cases. 


8675. There are a good many objections to notification, 
-are therenot? Is it not a popular opinion that it is a 
“stigma for a child to be described as mentally defective ? 
—I do not see why it should be. It is very much the 
‘same with insanity. To regard it as a stigma will 
‘become less and less common as we become more used 
to the idea of regarding it as a disease. With many of 
‘the feeble-minded children. you find other children 
‘have all sorts of names for denoting how defective 
‘they are. Ifthe friends endure that, why should they 
object to having them notified privately to the 
sauthorities. 

8676. If a medical practitioner goes and tells tales 
‘outside the house it is rather a breach of professional 
:secrecy, is itnot ?—I would not have it done in the way of 
telling tales. With regard to a definitely defective child 
‘any one who came across it, the private doctor, the officer 
-of health, or the hospital doctor, should simply notify the 
-authorities that there is such a case, and the authorities 
‘would see that everything is being done for that child. 
"They need not necessarily certify it. If it is a bad case 
‘that wants attention the child should get a chance of 
‘early training. I should have it certified and sent to 
a colony, but if not a bad case I should see that the 
‘surroundings are healthy. 


8677. Would not you leave certifying the defective to 
the private practitioner ?—I think it would be difficult 
for him ; if he is supposed to notify it, his responsibility 
‘ceases ; it would not seem like getting into the family 
and speaking of these things outside, if it is a recognised 
‘system. 

8678. Would it not be simpler if the procedure was that 


the general practitioner informed the Medical Officer of 


Health or Relieving Officer, that there was a defective 
‘child at so and so requiring attention ?—I think it would 
come to the same in the long run, provided the 
‘child receives attention, and is not left too late. In 
my opinion seven years old for a deficient child is too old 
to start treatment; a deficient child ought to be taken 
an hand long before that. With many of the children 
ihave had in these Homes, and privately, the mothers 
have said that they noticed things were wrong from 
the beginning; they have been different from the other 
children, far more troublesome, and all along something 
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seemed wrong. If the mothers notice this (and they are 
not so quick to notice these things in their own children) 
I think that proves that deficiency may be ‘noticed 
early and ought to be under treatment early. 


8679. What good would it do to notify cases that do 
not require special treatment ?—I do not think any good. 
When I say, “notify,’* 
of the authorities to a case. The Public Officer of 
Health, or whoever it is, would have to use his own 


judgment as to whether a case is one to notify. — 


8680. It is no use notifying cases if they do not require 
treatment ?—No, they would not come into the question. 


8681. So your notification would apply only to cases 
that required treatment ?—Yes, definitely feeble-minded 
children. 


8682. You rather suggest it is within the remit of the 
Commission to advise steps to take in regard to immora. 
lity, drink legislation, treatment of phthisis etc. ?—Yes, 


8683. Do you think the conclusions you draw in these 
matters are based on sufficient evidence ? I think you 
have only got some forty cases; it is rather a small 
number ?—It is a small number. These are ‘cases I 
have been able thoroughly to go into. Others that I have 
not gone into thoroughly—and these have been many— 
all point the same way as the forty cases. . 


8684. But the facts as related by you that point that 
way are not absolutely conclusive 7—No, but they show 
the direction. val 


8685. The conclu.ion is not quite forcéd upon 
us 7—No ? 

8686. On page 502 (14) yourelate a case :—‘‘ This person 
was feeble-minded and should never have been allowed at 
large. The term of imprisonment was subsequent to the 
detention in an asylum.” That I suppose was an un- 
recovered lunatic discharged from an asylum, Can you 
tell me anything about the history of that case ?—1-do 
not know much of the history of the case, because it was a 
destitute case. The patient had no one belonging to him 
that I could trace. I know the patient very well. He is 
still at large, and really he ought to be in an asylum 
There are numbers of cases like that. Everyone, I 
expect, has met with them. 


_ 8687. What form of insanity is it 7—A moral form of 
insanity. He is not a safe man to be at large, He 
was charged with indecency, 


8688. Was he a dement or an imbecile ?—Feeble- 


minded. He had good situations as gardener and groom, 


and was able to keep them for years, and then had lapses, 
when he did not actually go off his head, but lost all 
self-respect ; he should have been certified, 


8689. Should you take it as a case of recurring mania ?— 
No, 1 should call it rather feeble-mindedness—absolute 
feeble-mindedness. There was no definite mania, but 
his will-power was weak. 


8690. What was he certified on account of ?—Indecency. 


8691. You have seen plenty of cases ?—I have had a 
good many cases and I expect others have; people 
who have come for help. 


8692. The class of cases I was asking if you have seen 
was cases who have been recently discharged from asylums 
and within a comparatively short time sent to prison 7— 
This one was discharged ten years ago from the asylum 
and within two years sent to prison, I think. 


8693. (Mr. Hobhouse.) I notice that in reply to Dr. 
Dunlop you said you advocated taking possession of 
these children at the earliest possible age 7—Yes. 


8694. For what purpose ?—For the purpose of giving 
them the best chance of improvement. 


8695. Do you ever get any total recoveries 7?—I think 
thereihight be if they were started young enough. That 
has been the difficulty all along. We have had them so 
old, after they have formed all their habits and been in 
unhealthy surroundings too long. Then it takes twice 
the time to get them into decent ways of living than if 
we had them quite young. 


8696. Have you had any total recoveries ?—I cannot 
say we have. We have only been at the work five years, 
and that is a very short time. Children of seven years 
old in three years have made more marked improvement 


I mean draw the attention - 
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than children of twelve have in the same time. 
have a very definite opinion on. 


8697. (Mr. Loch.) At what age would you like to have 
had them, in those cases that you refer to, say children 
of the age of 7 2?—I should certainly have liked to have 
them at five, at latest. 


8698. Before five in any case ?—Yes, but people say 
if you get them at five you must consider yourself 
lucky; five is really old to start special training ; three 
would be better. 


8699. Put aside what people think altogether. What 
would you consider best for a chila ?—The best for the 
child, I should consider, would be to ke placed at about 
three in a Kindergarten, where it can be thoroughly 
looked after as regards health and general training. 
Attention can be given a little more to certain things, 
such as tonsils, adenoids, articulation, etc., and as 
regards drill there is a great deal to do in ‘early life. 
You can begin to make them eat cleanly and behave 
decently, and so save many years. Another reason 
for taking them early is that so many of these, children 
have such poor homes and. unsatisfactory parents that 
you want to more them from such surroundings. 


8700. Have you at any time seen the children in the 
School Board Special Classes, outside your normal work ? 
—I have seen them at the Special Schools. 


8701. Do you think that the children that-were in the 
Special Classes would have done better if they had come 
to you, for instance, or any institution like yours, at the 
‘age of three ?—Yes, I am sure they would. 


8702. Do you think the system of schooling should be 
reorganised, with a view to a partial substitution of the 
reception of children into such Homes as you have, at the 
age of three, in lieu of the present system of Special 
Classes ?—Yes, certainly ; and I think it would be better 
if you could get the children at three. There is very 
much that you cannot do at a day school, but in an 
institution where they live, the daily trainig in 
dressing and eating —all these details—are very useful and 
have more to do with the training of a child than just 
letting it be acertain number of hours in school, learning 
A BC or Kindergarten work. Bringing up is of more 
importance than head training. 


8703. You think this would be full compensation for 
any care that the parents might bave given them in these 
early years ?—I think so certainly, because I think many 
children with early training would not be permanently 
deficient. So often in their homes one finds the children 
eannot be controlled ; parents have told me they could 
not do anything with a child, so they had to leave it. 
Take for example a case I have under my care now, a 
boy aged seven. When he was four’he was taken to a 
hospital to be examined. I think he had a bad knee. 
He screamed and. behaved badly and would not let’ the 
surgeon come near him, so he went home unexamined ; 
since three they had been able to do nothing with. him ; 
they had not got the time, and would not be bothered 
with him. : 


8704. Have’ you any statement of children that have 
been attended to at an early age like that ?—No. I 
have several under my care now privately; one aged 
two.and a half, very feeble-minded and some not quite 
so old, but: I have not had them long eriough to be able 
to see: results yet. 


8705. Your general opinion is in that direction 7— 
Yes. I doi fiot: think there is @ doubt about it. 
You may just as well begin young and have so many 
years to -the good; also I think epics pig up pee 
more. quickly when young; 


8706. (Mr. Hobhiouse. Are the parents of atl 168i 
children with. whom you are connected, paupers ?— 
Those under. the Metropolitan. Asylums Board. are, the 
126.;.. the.others. are not. Some are--private patien‘s 
and. some.have:come under my care, under the Waifs 
and Strays Society, to whom I am medical attendant. 


8707.°Have ‘youwlany knowledge of the circumstances 
of the parents ?—I have interviewed all that I could:get. 


8708. Has’ it ever’ been brought/to your knowledge 
that one of the results of the reception of children into: 
these homes'has ‘been that the parent ids eome off the: 
rates been’ able'té‘ give up parish reliéf'?—I ‘could: not 
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tell you that. They have simply come up to me to be 
interviewed. I have not known much of phe. parents. 
themselves beyond the interview. 


- 8709. (Dr. Donkin.) I should like to ask one or two 
questions arising out of questions that have been previ- 
ously asked.. I was so much in agreement -with your 
views about the des‘rability of getting hold, Ot the: e- 
children early that I did not ask them before. I think 
it was suggested by the drift of Dr. Dunlop’ 8 questions. 
that it was not much good to attempt it. Have you had 
any experience of children’s hospitals. apart: from the- 
special work you are doing now ; general children’s hos- 
pitals ?—I have had a certain amount ; I have not had. 
more than is usua!. 


8710. But in the course of your medical training, from 
your student period, up till now, you have seen a fair 
amount of children ?—Yes, also with the Waifs and 
Strays; there are over 3,000 under the care of that 
society. I see a large number of them at some time or 
other. 


8711. You are quite aware that mental deficiency of: 
any gravity would be, in the unimprovable and most of 
the improvable cases of imbeciles, easily pensapeteve 
before three ?—Yes. 

8712. Ihe fact of their being diagnosable, which I 
think is the experience of everybody who has had to do 
with children in hospitals, would surely corroborate your: 
view that it is advisable to get hold of them ie ik al 
Yes. 


8713. Better for ihe raat and better for the possi- 
bility of a certain amount of improvement ?—Yes. - 


8714. You say on page 5U0 (7): :—‘* There seems no. 
reason why under supervision they shou!d not become self- 
supporting.’”’ You mean self-supporting minus the cost 
of supervision ?—I am rather talking there of the slight.y 
feeble-minded. It seems to me these feeble-minded 
grown-ups, at eighteen or nineteen, can really do as good 
work as an ordinary average person of-the servant class. 
Of course, they must be under supervision. 


8715. They can earn some money ?—Yes, I think they 
coulc support themselves as well as anyone else; the 
better class of feeble-minded. Some we have at Lloyd 
House could take situations and make as good servants, 

not as the high class servant girl, but as a good many 
who go out in situations ; but for other reasons one could. 
not risk it. I think they would learn very fairly easily. 
it is extraordinary how quickly these children seem to 
get hold of manual work. 


8716. It would be the moral and oigaeat dangers. to 
themselves and the community that would be the diffi- 
culty ?—Yes. I was asked to bring some photographs ; ; 
I do not know whether you would care to sée them. I 
also made out’a table of the offences the juvenile offen- 
ders were charged with at different ages. 


8717. (Mr. Byrne.) Would you tell us what impression 
was made on your mind by the figures you. haye collected 
as. to the influence of morbid heredity. You have some 
very interesting figures here, and you draw a conclusion. 
from them that morbid heredity is an important factor in 
producing feeble-mindedness. Haye you any. similar 
figures, or a strong opinion, as to the amount of morbid. 
heredity that you would find by careful inquiry among: 
parents and relations of normal children ?—I had not. 
time to get ‘these figures. I wanted to do thatthe -3398 © 


8718. Do you know of any collection of such figures 2 eee 

I had meant to get one to be able to compare with these. 

I had meant to get 100 average children and go into the 
matt r thoroughly, but I did not have time, and in— 
stead I took my private patients—you have their con- 
fidence about their’ family histories, which is ‘a point I 
always go into’in. my private work. The average Was: 
very low indeed compared with the others. : 


8719. Quite a small fraction 2—Yes ; 
fraction. 5 


8720. Could. you give a rough ‘Agavennen ae facile om 
t.was less. than.a fifth ?—I think I safely coulda: :..% »: 


- $721. Did the normal children of whom you'are think? 
ing cover’ all classes of society; did they’ inchide waits: 
and strays ?—No; not: waifs and strays, but- principally 
éa-es from ‘my own ee Hs Sapi shear is wees 
well-off peoples." - o PATINA 


quite a small 


See Q. § 
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8722. Can you give a general opinion on the question 

as to the relative frequency of feeble-mindedness re- 

quiring care and attention among the well-off classes as 

compared with the same among the poor ?—I could not 
say off-hand. 

8723. Have you any impression in your own mind ?— 

_[ think the proportion is very low of this 100 that I took ; 
I did not work the matter up elaborately ; Idid not have 
time to again see the patients with a view to this. 

8724. Among the cases which you enumerate on page 504 
of the different forms of morbid heredity, there are 
none which are necessarily confined to one class of life, are 
there ?—No. ; 

8725. Nevertheless you seem to think there is more 
feeble-mindedness among the poor and destitute than 
among the well-off classes ?—I think so; the proportion 
of feeble-minded patients in my private practice—and I 
have had a fair number—is very smail in comparison 
with that in the poor class. 

8726. Have you any similar opinion in regard to the 
relative frequency of it in town and country ?—No, but 
I believe that in villages where they intermarry fre- 
quently, it is high. 

8727. If you can do that investigation as to the here- 
dity of normal children, would you let the Commission 
have your results ?—Yes. 

8728. (Mr. Loch.) Some tables have been handed in. 
These tables refer to boys and girls under seven years 
old, seven years ok, eight, nine, ten, eleven and so on up to 
sixteen. Then over sixteen. The tables are tables of the 
offences which have been committed. As I understand 
it these are boys and girls’—Yes. (The Tables are 
printed in the Appendix papers on p. 704, post.) 

8729. I think no evidence of this kind has been handed 
in. I find the item that is most constantly repeated is 
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‘‘ wandering and begging,” and that begins, I understand, Miss Rose 
at quite an early age?—Yes, they have had some children Turner, 
under seven, Under the charge of ‘‘ wandering *? come = oe ih oh 
“beyond control,” “playing truant,” and petty thefts. EB ay 


8730. That sort of straying, I- presume, and rather — 


hapless going about, and sleeping out, is characteristic 7 July 1905. 


of these children ?—Yes, of a good many. Though some a 
boys who are quite mentally normal do the sam>, many 
of these wandering children are below the average. 


8731. They come to a large number at ten years old, 
when the number is 133 wandering, 42 begging, making 
the larger number of those in the table, so that the 
conclusion might be that there is a natural tendency for 
these people to ‘wander, and the supervision of these, at 
these early ages, is very difficult ?—Yes, I think it is. 


8732. Were you surprised when you got this return 
out ?—They were higher than I expected, especially 
under seven years. Under seven years old I thought 
they would be better looked after than to get into the 
hands of the police even as wanderers. 

8733. (Mr. Byrne.) You know that a charge by the 
police of “‘ wandering and begging” is often not a charge of 
a criminal character ; it is a step for enabling the child to 
be taken care of ?— Yes. 

8734. It does not show wickedness on the part of the 
child ?—No. 

8735. Most of them would use the words in the Industria 
School Acts and the Acts amending them ?— Yes. 


8736. They do not mean very much ?—No; sometimes 
the parents I saw said that without any reason the boy 
would go off for a few nights. ‘‘ Wandering ™ includes 
things like that. 


8737. (Chairman.) There is nothing you wish to add ?-- 
Noster 


A. ROTHERHAM, Esq., M.A., M.B., B.Sc. (Cantab.), called ; and Examined. 


8738. (Chairman.) You have been so good as to give us 
a statement of your evidence. May we put that on our 
notes ?—Certainly. 


ABSTRACT OF EVIDENCE TO BE TENDERED BY A. ROTHER 
pam, Esq., M.A., M.B., B.Sc. (Cantas.), MrpicaL 
SUPERINTENDENT SINCE Frespruary, 1904, oF THE 
DaRentTH ASYLUM AND SCHOOLS OF THE METROPOLITAN 
AsyLumMs Boarp, Srentor Assistant Mepicat OFFICER 
cr THE Horton ASYLUM OF THE LONDON CouUNTY 
Councit, 1902-1904, previousty Assistant MerpicaL 
OFFICER OF THE MANoR AND CanE Hitt ASYLUMS OF 
THE LoNDON County CoUNCIL. 


1, Am in favour of putting all classes of defective 
children, including epileptics, under certificates by which 
they may be detained in institutions. 


2. The certificates should be made by a special board of 
medical men who should have a special knowledge of this 
type of case. 


3. Detention under this certificate should be com- 
pulsory, and no one should have the power to discharge 
a patient from the institution except the special medical 
board. 

4. An officer (male or female) should be aipoiktad 
whose duties would be, in the case of parents or relatives 
wishing to obtain a patient’s discharge, to inquire carefully 
on the spot into the circumstances of the persons asking 
for the discharge and as to their ability to exercise proper 
supervision over the patient if discharged. 


5. No patient should be discharged from the institution 
unless a favourable report had been received from this 
officer, and also from the medical superintendent of the 
institution in which the patient is detained. 

6. It should be necessary to continue the detention 
certificate in the form of a re-certificate made by the 
medical superintendent of the institution in which the 
patient is detained every three years until the patient 
reaches twenty-five years of age. No re-certificate should 
be necessary after this time. 

7. Institutions in which these cases should be kept 
should be large, containing at least 2,000 patients, and. 
should consist of one large centre of administration con- 
taining kitchen, laundry, etc., surrounding which should 
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be villas of various sizes, from those capable of taking torty f 
patients to those holding 100 patients. pee eategs ; 

8. It should be essential to have recreation grounds af A. MB, 
and at least one large recreation hall in which physical 
drill, a most important part of the treatment, should be (Canta, ) 
taught. -—— 

9. By means of various sized villas classification 7 July 1905. 
could be most effectively obtained, those of smaller size sa 
being useful in dealing with those cases who are on 
the border line and cannot be classified as either “im- 
provable 22 or “ unimprovable,’> whilst the larger one 
would contain only those whose classification is settled. 


10. The following cases should be separated :— 
Males. 

Adults.—Improvable. 

[Over 16.}—Unimprovable. 


Epileptics | Special supervision 


Immoral at night. 
Under 16.—Improv able. 
Unimprovable. 


Special supervision 
at night. 


Epileptics | 
Immoral | 
Two Isolation blocks. 
Females. 
Adults.—Improvable. 
[Over 16.j—Unimprovable. 
Epileptics | 
Immoral { 
Under 16.—Improvable. 


Special supervision 
at night. 


Unimprovable. 
Epileptics | Special supervision 
Immoral | at night. 


Two Isolation blocks. 


11. The younger patients should be taught kinder- 
garten and such work which will helpin the development 
of the use of hand and eye, and as they grow older and 
get more power, various trades and domestic occupations 
such as basket-making, brush-making, painting, plumbing, 
farming, kitchen, laundry, and needlework, and especially 
all those occupations which will tend to diminish the cost 
of their maintenance. 

12. At the present time, owing to the ease with which 
patients can be discharged from controi in institutions, 
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the more a patient is taught to be useful the more likely 
are his parents to take him out, with the consequent 
deterioration of the patient and the increased probability 
of the propagation of imbecility. 

13. The following table has been prepared to show the 
influence of heredity on imbecility :— 




















Males. |Females.| Total. 
Riba of Cases. - - 562 375 937 
Histories obtained - = 388 224 612 
No histories obtained - 174 151 325 
History of insanity in 
other members of family 163 98 261 
Per cent on vumber of 
histories obtained - | 42:01%| 43°75%| 42°64% 
Direct history of insanity 
through parents - - 75 49 124 
Per cent, on number of 
histories obtained - | 19°33%] 21°88%| 20-26% 


Histories were obtained in 65°31 per cent. of the 937 
cases dealt witb, and 1 believe that in the cases where 
evidence of insanity in other members of the family are 
given, the information may be taken as being correct. 
Qn the other hand, in 57°35 per cent. of cases where a 
history has been obtained, and in which there was stated 
to be no insanity in the family, no reliance can be placed 
on the histories. As an example of this, two histories 
were received about two sisters both admitted to Darenth 
within a few weeks of one another,and on both History 
forms it was stated that all the other members of the family 
were of normal mental capacity, though one had been in 
Darenth Asylum some weeks. This is only one instance 
of many. No history can be relied on unless obtained 
personally from the friends, and even then there is such 
reluctance to state that there is insanity in the family 
that too much reliance cannot be placed on the evidence 
given. 

14, Several cases, of which the following are examples, 
showing the influence of heredity, might be mentioned. 


(a) Maternal grandfather 
died insane. 
Maternal grandmother 
died of epilepsy. 
Maternal aunt in an 
asylum for past 
fourteen years. 
Mother, said to be 
normal—died of. a 
complication of dis- 
eases. 
(4) Father insane. 
(c) Father insane. 


5 Imbecile children out of 9. 


3 Imbecile children. 

2 Imbecile children. 

2 Paralysed. 

4 Died of convulsions 
shortly after birth. 

4 Imbecile children. 

2 Nephews imbecile. 

(Mother said to be normal. ) 

3 Imbecile children. 

1 Imbecile child. 

4 Imbecile nephews and 
nieces. 

(Mother said to be normal.) 

4 Imbecile children. 


(d) Father insane. 
{e) Maternal aunt insane. 


(f) Father insane. 
(9g) Mother epileptic. 


Maternal grandmother 
Aunt imbecile. 
(h) Mother insane. 
(i) Father epileptic. 
Uncle and aunt epileptic. 
8739. (Dr. Dunlop.) 1 see, according to your state- 
ment, that you are a believer in institutional care for all 
these defective children 7?—Yes. 
8740. Where would you draw the line in advising 
institutional care ; would you take in all defectives or the 
more extreme cases only 7—All defectives. 


8741. If a child cannot pass its second standard at 
school by the time it is ten ?—Yes, I think se 


2 Imbecile children. 
4 Imbecile children. 
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8742. Get them into an institution as soon as it is 
definitely declared that they are defective ?—Yes. 


8743. What form of certificate do you consider desir- 
able for these institutions ? On whose application should 
children be admitted into these institutions 7—I think 
there should be some notification that there is a feeble- 
minded child in the district,and that then that feeble- 
minded child should be notified to a special board of 
medical men who had been trained in mental disorders. 


8744, The child should be submitted to a special 
board, as apart from the general practitioner. 


8745. No magisterial power, such as under the Lunacy 
Law ?—Yes, I am rather talking about the medical 
certificate, but I should want a magistrate’s certificate 
as well; I think there ought to be that in addition; 
the detention order. 


8746. So the application should come from some public 
authority to whom notification is made 7—Yes. 


8747. Whose duty would you make the notification ?— 
The duty of all medical practitioners to notify defective 
cases. 


8748. When they require treatment ?—Yes. 


8749. Not necessarily all cases ; only those that require 
treatment ?—Those that, in the opinion of the medical 
practitioner, require treatment. 


8750. Having received such notice, you would say it 
should be obligatory for the public authority, whoever 
it is, to take action and care for the child 7—To call in 
the medical board to see whether they ,would certify 
or not. 


8751. In your statement you refer a good deal to the 
guarding of the discharge ?—Yes. 


8752. That is rather a suggestion that at the present 
moment the discharge from asylums, such as you are 
at present resident in, is being too freely used. Would 
you give us your opinion on that ?—It is very much too 
freely used. 1 can have a notice sent down by the Board 
of Guardians ordering me to deliver over a patient I have 
got next morning to the patient’s friends, and the Guar- 
dians will make no application to me first to know what 


condition the child is in, whether it is fit to be discharged 


or otherwise. I had a notice a little time ago which 
ordered me to discharge a very bad epileptic, who was 


not fit to be taken away by the friends, but I was quite _ 


helpless. 1 had to let it go. 
8753. Although you are dealing with paupers 7—Yes 


8754. The parents can demand the child any day 
they like ?—No, the parents cannot demand a child 
from me, but they demand it from the Guardians and the | 
Guardians give them an order, which is addzssed to me, 
saying, ‘‘ Discharge this patient.” They come down to 
me with this notice, and that is the first I hear of it, and 
1 have no power to refuse it. In one particular case the 
patient was so bad that he never ought to have been 
discharged at all under any circumstances. 


8755. Are the Guardians bound to give that order or 
can they refuse it ?—The Guardians can refuse the order. 


8756. So the fault is not so much with the law as with 
the Guardians ?—With the Guardians, certainly. 


8757. You think the medical superintendent or some 
medical authority should do it ?—Some medical authority 
ought to do it. There certainly should be no discharge — 
without the advice of the superintendent of the institu- — 
tion being asked. 


8758. And without a’ certificate to the effect that the 
child is in a fit state to be discharged under the particular — 
circumstances 7—Yes; also, as I have said in my evi- 
dence, there should be some evidence to show what 
sort of home the child is going to. 


8759. Will you explain to us a little about Darenth 
Asylum? Under what form of certificate are these 
children, most of them ?—Under a certificate signed by 
the clerk to the Guardians. They are coming in now 
under the magistrate’s certificate—a certificate from a 
magistrate and a doctor. 


8760. Such as empowers the detention of a lunatic in 
a workhouse 7—Yes. 

8761. They are not under the ordinary lunacy certifi- 
cate 7—No, 
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- without a certificate at all. 


‘not think I quite understand you. 
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8762. They were for a long time without any certificate ? 
—Yes. We have still a certain number of children left 
We have 500 of them left. 


8763. What is the position of children taken in without 
a certificate, so far as the Lunacy Commissioners are 
concerned ? Have they any control or authority over 


- them ?—No. 


8764. Do they inspect them ?—Yes, they inspect them, 
but they have actually no authority over them at all. 


8765. Do they have notification of them ?—No, no 
notification to the Commissioners at all. 


8766. So idiot and imbecile children are put into these 
institutions without any inspection or authority ?—Yes, 
the children were. The Institution is inspected by the 
Commissioners and by the Local Government Board ; 
every year by the Commissioners and once or twice by 
the Local Government Board Inspectors. They inspect 
the Institution, they do not see individual cases. Of 
course they could. 


8767. They make no inquiry into these cases at pre- 
sent ?—No. 


8768. Do you consider that a satisfactory state of 
affairs 7—No, Ido not. I have rather misled you in one 
point; as regards these cases that I have, not under 
certificate, the friends can come down and demand their 
discharge straight, without going to the guardians at all, 
but they are being eliminated rapidly. 

8769. These uncertified cases include just as bad ones 
as the other ?—Yes, just the same type of case. 


8770. The provisions of the Idiots Act do not apply 
at all to your institution 7—No. 


8771. Are there any cases there certified under the 
Idiots Act ?—No. 

8772. Do you know why that should be, or how it so 
happens ?—No, I do not know that at all. 


8773. As regards the result of treatment, we are hearing 
a good deal from other witnesses that mentally defective 
children can be very greatly improved and prepared to 
eara their livelihood in after life. Is that your experience 
of them ?—They can be very greatly improved; un- 
doubtedly they can be improved up to a point. Practi- 
cally what it comes to is they can become very good 
mechanical labourers, they can do anything mechanical 
so long as they are being looked after. They cannot 
initiate anything at all; they are only good where they 
are being constantly supervised. 

8774. So they are never really able to fight the battle 
of life independently ?—Not away from an institution. 


8775. I think you are aware of the fact that your better 


cases are better than the worst cases in the Special Schools ? 


—Yes, I understand that is so, but I have no personal 
knowledge of that. 


8776. From what you know, it is your opinion ?—Yes. 


8777. We may assume that a great number of these 
cases who are certified not to be imbeciles and treated 


in the Special Schools in London in the end will not be 


useful members of society ?—Yes, 1 think so. 


8778. The amount of improvement to be got in con- 
genital cases is very, very small, is it not ?—No. I do 
The amount of im- 
provement in congenital cases can be very, very large 
in a mechanical way. For instance, I have one patient 
now at Darenth who is worth to the institution 15s. a 
week as a labourer, and a few others that are getting on 
nearly as well, perhaps. The average patient is doing 
a good deal to help his own maintenance. I am taking 
the average of our best patients. 


8779. Are not these rather exceptional cases ?—No, 
in my improvable part at Darenth there are about 425 
male patients, and out of those there are 412 at the 
present time working. Quite half of those are distinctly 
doing something towards their own maintenance, and 
the others are beginning to help to do something, and I 
think, in time, will do something to help towards their 
own maintenance. 


8780. (Mr. Hobhouse.) What percentage of the cost 
of maintenance would their labour represent, on the 
average ?—Very small ; I could not tell you that because, 
so far, we have not had a year’s working in that parti- 
cular colony. It would be very small. 
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8781. Ten ?—I do not think so. 

8782. Not so much ?—I should not think so, at the 
present time. 

8783. (Dr. Dunlop.) This improvement under treat- 
ment is a very limited quantity, is not it? The great 
probability is that marked cases of mental defect will 
never be able to improve beyond a certain point ?—They 
will not beyond a certain point, but the point is a high 
one in many cases. They will never be anything like 
as good as a normal person. One improved imbecile 
will never be as good as one man ; but, say, three fairly 
good imbeciles would represent one man. 

8784. (Mr. Byrne.) Can you tell us what are the cases 
referred to in paragraph 13 of your statement ? Where 
do they come from ?—These 937 cases were cases that 
have been admitted into Darenth Asylum at various 
times ; it practically covers the last four years. 

8758. They are all from Darenth ?—Yes. 

8786. It does not include any of your lunatic asylum 
experience ?—No. 

8787. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Can you tell us the size of 


- ground necessary for each patient ?—No, I could not. 


8788. (Mr. Byrne.) Would you contemplate sufficient 
ground to employ them largely in the open air ?—Yes. 
Why I could give no opinion at all is because I should 
want a very much larger area in proportion than if I had 
a great many more persons. If I had 200 acres for 2,000 
patients the proportion of land would be much higher 
for only 100 patients. You must give them recreation 
ground. 

8789. (Mr. Hobhouse.) If you had a thousand patients 
in an institution how much land would you require for 
building, labour, and recreation purposes ?—As a farm 
as well, about 150 acres you ought to have; but on the 
other hand you could generally double your patients 
with the same acreage. If you had a few more acres 
added you could put in 2,000. 

8790. The amount of land is in the inverse ratio to the 
number of patients ?—Yes. 

8791. (Mr. Loch.) That includes a large number of 
patients who are employed, apart from the land, in the 
sort of way we saw at Darenth ?—Yes. 

8792. So that a very large proportion would not require 
anything more than the use of the land casually for their 
own good ?7—No. We have 160 acres at Darenth and 
we could put in a good many more patients now. 


8793. (Mr. Hobhouse.) That would be one argument 
for getting into the same ring fence the largest possible 
number ?—The largest possible number would be the 
easiest way to manage. 

8794. That great number of persons would be no hin- 
drance to their effective control ?—No ; unless you have 
a great number your classification will get mixed up. 
In the classification I put down there are sixteen 
different classes ; unless you have plenty of building you 
cannot possibly do it. 

8795. You would prefer a large to a small building ?— 
Infinitely. 

8796. Could you fix the maximum number ?—I should 
suggest about 3,000. 

8797. Not more ?—I do not think you could do very 
many more. 

8798. And you could get that number into, say, 200 
acres ?—Yes. 

8799. (Mr. Byrne.) If you had in an institution such as 
you describe sane epileptics and people, not like your im- 
beciles at Darenth, but only slightly feeble-minded, who 
are not at present certified, would you expect the profit 
from their labour to be more considerable ?—Yes, I 
should expect them to be better, certainly. Are you 
going to limit the colony to sane epileptics or to include 
others ? 

8800. Suppose you had workers among whom are sane 
epileptics and the only slightly feeble-minded ?—We 
could get better work from them. 

8801. How near could you approach to making their 
labour meet their cost of maintenance. What would 
be your highest hopes ?—My highest hopes would be to 
have a maintenance rate of about 9s. a week. 

8802. That would include the whole of the administra- 
tion expenses ?—Yes, that is with all the very best ones. 
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the same co&t as asylums cost ?—No; asylum cost is 
higher than that. 

8805. Does not asylum cost usually include construc- 
tion?—Not usually. 

8806. (Mr. Byrne.) There are many asylums in which 
the mere maintenance is less than that ?—I do not think 
you will find it so, with everything included ; none of the 
asylums of London are anything near it. 

8807. (Mr. Hobhouse.) I am not talking of London. 
In my own county I think it is 9s. 4d. ?—I have seen 
maintenance returns from asylums between 8s. and 9s., 
but I have not seen their accounts ; Ido not know whether 
they include everything. 

8808. If that is true there would not be much difference 
between the cost of the detention of these people under 
your scheme, and that of the detention of lunatics ?— 
No; if that is true. 

8809. (Mr. Byrne.) The initial expense would be less, 
they would not require hospital treatment, and the fine 
buildings of the county asylums ?—No, they would not 
want fine buildings. 

8810. Simply plain buildings to sleep inand farm build- 
ings and workshops ?—Yes. 

8811. To what degree would the expense be lower ? 
Take the modern asylum costing £300 per bed. What 
would a place for imbeciles cost ?—I think you ought to 
build a place for imbeciles at between £200 and £250 a 
bed. 

8812. (Mr. Hobhouse.) You have not these very simple 
arrangements that my friend alludes to at Darenth ?— 
No; we have at one part of the asylum. 

8813. (Mr. Byrne.) Have you seen any of the voluntary 
institutions ? Have you seen the Salvation Army 
place ?—No. 

8814. Have you seen any of the continental ones ?— 
No. 


8817. What about discharge from there ?—It is by the 
Guardians, in the same way. 

8818. Does that a'so require inquiry into ; is it some- 
times too freely used ?—Yes, just the same, whether they 
are over sixteen or under ; I simply get an order from the 
Guardians. 

8819. They make them into uncertified defectives by 
discharging them ?—Yes. 

8820. Your opinion is that this power of discharge ought 
to be under further control 7?—Yes, we get them back, 
having deteriorated tremendously. 

8821. Is it within your knowledge that cases have been 
sent to prison within a short time of discharge ?—No, I 
have no knowledge of them. Only knowledge of their 
coming back to me. 

8822. And that frequently happens; in what per- 
centage of cases ?—That I cannot tell you. I have only 
been there just over a year, so the returns are very few. 
I think I have had two back, but they have deteriorated . 

8823. (Mr. Burden.) Leavesden is one of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board establishments ?—Yes. 


8824. Do you think the cost of maintenance in a colony 
would be materially less than the cost of maintenance in 
that establishment ?—I think it would be. 

8825. The returns for Leavesden shew 9s. 4d. ?—I have 
not got that return. The last return I saw from Leaves- 
den was over that. 

8826. The Leavesden figures include sinking fund I 
think ?—If Leavesden is 9s. 4d., I think I shall have to 
alter my figures and say I ought to do it at 1s., or 6d. less. 

8827. You think the cost of a colony might work out 
at about ls. less than the cost of Leavesden ?—Yes, 
between 6d. and ls. less. 

8828. (Chairman.) Is there anything you wish to 
add i—No. 


Epwarp B. SHeriock, Esq., B.Sc. (Lond.), M.B., etc.; called, and Examined. 


8829. (Chairman.) You are the Medical Officer of 
Belmont Asylum, Surrey ?—Yes. 


8830. You have been so good as to put in a statement 
of your evidence ; are you willing that weshould put that 
on our notes as part of the evidence ?—Yes. 


- STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
Epwarp B. SHERLocK, Esq, B.Sc. (Lonp.) M.B. 
Erc., BARRISTER-AT-LAW, MEDICAL OFFICER OF 
BELMONT ASYLUM, SUTTON, SURREY. 


Briefly my own opinion is that the most important 
requirement in connection with this matter is the furnish- 
ing of some appropriate authority with much greater 
powers of interfering with individual liberty than at 
present exist. I believe that the main difficulty in 
dealing with the degenerate arises from the popular 
notion that idiots and the like have certain abstract 
rights which must be respected, however antagonistic 
these supposed rights may be to the interests of the 
community at large. The evil is not, I think, as yet 
sufficiently acute to call for such drastic measures as 
would be opposed to accepted canons of humanity. The 
tax imposed upon the community by its mentally defective 
members is not yet so heavy that the family instinct 
need be outraged by the introduction of lethal chambers 
or the employment of procedures leading to asexualisa- 
tion. What is needed is a thorough application of the 
principles of the muzzling order until the present genera- 
tion of mentally enfeebled persons dies out leaving no 
descendants. 

Sundry legislative changes are, I think, necessary, 
and as a guide to deciding as to their nature I propose 
to review the powers of controlling the feeble-minded 
which are at present available. From the nature of the 
case the idiot or imbecile has usually to be supported 
out of the public purse so that/his usual home is the 
werkhouse. By the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1867, 
a “poor person suffering from mental disease” might 
be detained by the guardians of his parish acting in 


accordance with a report from the medical officer of the 
workhouse. This enactment was repealed by the Lunacy 
Act of 1890 except as regards delirium tremens. The 
substitution of the more clearly defined provisions of 
the 1890 Act has made the procedure more complex 
and has, in effect, limited its applicability. When the 
degree of idiocy or imbecility is sufficiently marked to 
justify the institution of proceedings under Section 24 
of the Lunacy Act there is no particular difficulty, but 
in other circumstances there is, as will appear from what 
follows, little possibility of control. Article 115 of the 


General Consolidated Order of July 24th, 1847, provides | 


that ‘‘ Any pauper may quit the workhouse upon giving | 
to the master, or (during his absence or inability to act) 
to the matron, a reasonable notice of his wish to do so.¥ 
Under the Pauper Inmates Discharge and Regulation 
Act of 1871 the Guardians may detain a pauper inmate 
who has given notice of his intention to leave for :— 

(1) Twenty-four hours if the pauper has not 
previously discharged himself from the workhouse 
within one month before giving notice. > 

(2) Forty-eight hours if he has discharged himself 
once or oftener within such month. 

(3) Seventy-two hours if he has discharged himself 
more than twice within two months before giving © 
the notice. : 

These powers were added to by the Poor Law Act of 
1899 which enables the Guardians to detain, for 168 hours. 
any pauper who has in their opinion discharged himself 

“frequently without sufficient reason. Boards of Guardians 
have special powers over orphan children or children 
deserted by the‘r parents if under sixteen years of age, 
but Lord Campbell and Sir William Follet advised the 
Poor Law Commissioners that Guardians could not 
lawfully detain such children in the workhouse without 
their consent for as long as might be judged necessary 
for their protection. By the Poor Law Act 1899, amend- 
ing the Poor Law Act 1889, Guardians are enabled by 
resolution to place themselves én loco parentis to children, 


; 
} 
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up to the age of eighteen years maintained by them in 
certain specified cases. One of these cases arises when 
the parent is unfit, from mental deficiency or vicious 
babits, to have control of the child. Mental defect on 
the part of the child is not covered by the Act. 

Under the provisions of the Metropolitan Poor Act 


1867, the Metropolitan Asylums Board has -erected 


several asylums into which by the observance of certain 
formalities laid down by the Local Government Board 
in Orders issued in 1875, 1890 and 1891, Guardians may 
obtain -the admission of pauper idiots and imbeciles. 
A General Order of the Local Government Board dated 
April 2nd, 1897 enlarges the sphere of action of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board by directing that children 
who, by reason of defect of intellect or physical infirmity 
cannot properly be trained in association with children 
in ordinary schools, may be included within its scope; 
and a fuyther order of March 4th 1903 provides that any 
person of the above class received before reaching the 
age of sixteen years does not cease to be a member of 
the class, merely by reason of age, until he or she is 
twenty-one. 
conferred. Article 14 of a Local Government Board 
Order of February 10th, 1875, which relates to the 
discharge of patients from the asylums of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board runs thus :— 
“In no case shall any pauper be prevented from 
leaving the asylum after the parent or next of kin 
of such pauper shall have given to the Board of 
Management, the Asylum Committee or the Guardians 
of the Union or parish to which he was chargeable 
in the asylum such an undertaking as they shall 
respectively deem satisfactory, to provide for the 
removal, charge and maintenance of such pauper 
with due care and attention while the malady con- 
tinues.”’ 

There is apparently nothing in this provision to justify 
the Board of Management or the Asylums Committee in 
refusing to discharge a patient at the request of ‘‘ the 
parent or next of kin*’ when the applicant declines to 
give any such undertaking as is referred to in Article 14. 
Conversely the Board of Management or the Asylums 
Committee could not legally discharge a patient to the 
care of his relatives, even when they had given the above- 
mentioned undertaking, if the “‘ Guardians of the Union 
or Parish to which he was chargeable”? had, under the 
Poor Law Act, 1899, assumed parental authority over 
him. 

There remains for consideration the Idiots Act, 1886, 
which professes to be “ An act for giving facilities for the 
eare, education, and training of idiots and imbeciles.’’ 
The object of the Act appears to have been to simplify 
the procedure for the detention of such feeble-minded 
persons as need not be certified under the lunacy laws. 


_ Itdoes not require that a detention order shall be obtained 


from a justice. A medical certificate, accompanied by 
a statement of particulars, signed by the patient’s parent 
or guardian, suffices. Section 15 enacts that:— 

“ Nothing in this Act shall operate to deprive the 
Guardians of the poor of any Union of the power of 
sending pauper idiots or imbeciles to hospitals, in- 
stitutions and licensed houses registered under this 
Act, or receiving in respect of such idiots or imbeciles 
such sums of money as shall from time to time be 
granted by Parliament towards the maintenance 
and care of pauper lunatics, as if the same idiots 
and imbeciles were pauper lunatics.” 

It appears, however, from Section 17 that :— 

“* Hospital * and ‘ Institution ’ mean any hospital 
or institution or part of a hospital or institution (not 
being an asylum for lunatics) wherein idiots and 
imbeciles are received and supported wholly or partly 
by voluntary contributions or by any charitable 
bequest or gift, or by applying the excess of payments 
of some patients for or towards the support, provision, 
or benefit of other patients.” 

The provision of such establishments is therefore a 
matter of private enterprise. They cannot be erected 
by Boards of Guardians and charged to the Poor Rate, 
nor can such Boards exercise any control over them. 
The “ hospital’? or “institution’’ is practically on the 
footing of the private asylums to which in cases of emer- 
gency pauper lunatics are sometimes sent until they can 
be removed to the County or Borough Asylum. 

The definition of a “licensed house ”’ is less restrictive 
It “ means any house licensed by the Commissioners in 


No right of detention is, however, thus’ 
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Lunacy, or by the,justices of any county or borough for 
the reception, care, education and training of idiots and 
imbeciles *? (cf. Section 17). Now although Section 11 
enacts that the “ provision of any Act relating to the 
registration and regulation of . . . licensed houses 
for the reception of lunatics’* shall not apply here, one 
may infer that, as in the case of houses licensed under 
the Lunacy Act, 1890, there must be a resident licensee. 
There appears to be no intention to grant licenses to 
Boards of Guardians. The question of the extent of the 
powers of detention granted under the Act also arises. 
The patient “‘ may lawfully be received into, and until 
of full age detained in”? an institution, but this would 
not justify detention in opposition to the wishes of the 
parent or guardian. Moreover, it must be alleged that 
the idiot or imbecile is “ capable of deriving benefit from 
the treatment to be received *? (cf. Section 9) and a very 
elastic meaning must be given to these words to make 
them cover the cases of some of the feeble-minded whom 
it is desirable to control. 

Assuming that the habit of intoxication by means of 
alcohol predisposes to the begetting of imbecile children, 
there is need for considerable augmentation of the present 
powers of restraining the inebriate. This matter I do 
not propose to go into here. Under the various Education 
Acts schools for mentally and physically defective children 
have been established. In London, for example, the 
County Council has at the present time 76 schools with 
accommodation for 4,430 mentally defective children 
the average attendance being 3,738. It is probable that 
if the German method of transferring to Special Schools 
those children who after two years’ attendance in the 
lowest class of an ordinary school are prevented by lack 
of mental capacity from attaining the standard of educa- 
tion needed to justify their transfer to a higher class were 
adopted in this country, the accommodation at present 
provided would prove quite inadequate. 

The existing position may be thus summed up—The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board deals with pauper children, 
the County Council with such as are not paupers. By an 
ordec of the Local Government Board of April 2nd, 1897, 
the powers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board were 
amplified so as to give to the Board a right to provide for 
children of all grades of mental defect short of acute 
insanity. On the other hand, the Elementary Education 
(Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899 limits the 
powers of the Council so that only children between seven 
and sixteen years, and of these such as are not imbecile, 
can be dealt with. 

The Council can enforce the attendance of children at 
school. Certain powers of control can be exercised, as 
stated earlier, by Boards of Guardians over the children 
chargeable to their Union or Parish, and the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board may take advantage of these powers. 
Section 9 of the Act of 1899 enables the Board to utilise 
the Special Schools of the Council, and by Section 8 it is 
enacted that the use of the schools, ¢.g., those of the 
Council does not in itself constitute pauperism. The 
gist of all this is that it is nobody’s business to provide 
accommodation for imbecile children who are not paupers, 
although a certain provision is made by private individuals 
at private asylums and licensed houses. 

To control and adjust existing agencies and to provide 
others would, be a task appropriate to a department fc: 
mental diseases under a Minister of Public Health, but 
such an arrangement is probably outside the sphere of 
practical politics. Much might, however, be achieved by 
isolating the mentally defective for as long as necessary 
under the following conditions :— 


(1) The adoption of a simple process of certification 
applicable to all classes of the feeble-minded and 
replacing the cumbrous procedure at present required 
under the Lunacy Act 1890. 


(2) The provision of a sufficiently large number of 
establishments, independently of the Poor Law, 
though under the control of the Local Government 
Board, .in which persons could be detained without 
thereby involving their relatives in social or political 
disabilities. The cost of maintenance could be 
met in part by charging for the accommodation of 
those persons who were in a position to pay. 

(3) Making the persons detained work according 
to their several capabilities. Teachers should be 
provided to further this aim and they should be 
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empowered to maintain discipline by means of suitable 
punishments. 

(4) Prevention of the interference of the trades 
unions with schemes for making establishments for 
imbeciles self-supporting. 

Without entering into detail I would suggest that the 
establishments provided should present the following 
features :— 

(1) Accommodation for 1,000 to 2,000 according 
to the grade of feeble-minded persons detained. 


(2) Immediate control by a medical superintend- 
ent who should be responsible only to a board of 
specialists: said board to draw up regulations for the 
certification, admission and discharge of the persons 
to be dealt with. A medical superintendent is 
desirable not so much on account of his knowledge of 
medicine, but because from the nature of his training 
he is more likely than the ordinary individual to have 
some familiarity with the principles of biology, and is, 


therefore, capable of taking a view of the subject less ° 


distorted by tradition, prejudice, and self-sufficiency 
than is customary. 


(3) Cost—The average weekly cost of maintaining 
patients in County and Borough Asylums for the year 
ending March 31st, 1903, is given by the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy as 10s. 2d., while mentally 
defective patients under the care of the Metro- 
politan. Asylums Board cost for the same period 
10s. 23d. Taking all classes of feeble-minded 
together the expense of maintaining the more 
marked cases, such as are at present detained, 
is not likely to fall below 10s., but those who remain 
to be gathered in could probably be made self-support- 
ing if the matter were handled without concession to 
the foolish sentimentality of the age. 


The cases of mentally defective persons, other than 
lunatics, with which I am acquainted are in the main 
those met with during my tenure of office at the Tooting 
Bec and Darenth Asylums of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, and the Medical Superintendents of these institu- 
tions have already, I understand, dealt with the cases. 
I may, however, be permitted to express my opinion that 
the family history which can be elicited by the questions 
of a medical officer is so misleading and untrustworthy 
that as a rule it is of no value as evidence. 


A summary of statements made by the relatives 
of 142 patients received at Darenth in 1904 in reply to 


questions as to the cause of the mental trouble will serve 


as an illustration. In seventy-five cases entire ignorance 
was expressed. The views of the remainder may be 
thus tabulated :— 


A.—Conditions affecting the mother - - - 23 cases. 
1. Mental shock during gestation - “fhe Naas 
2, Physical injury - - - - ey ieikas 
3. Accidents of parturition  - - pe Bees 
B.—Conditions affecting the patient only - - 44 cases. 
1. Physical injury, usually a-fall - SS OLZy 
2. “ Fits 2 - - - - - Se GIO 
3. Frights - - ~ f 5 » negate 


4. Rupture, vaccination, rickets and scarlet fever 
were each assigned twice. 

5. “ Brain fever,’? “brain affection,’? ‘closing of 
the skull,’ hydrocephalus, operation for adenoids, 
removal of the tonsils, heart disease, teething, 
measles, typhoid fever, eczema, pain in the 
back, and dog-bite were each mentioned once. 


In only one case was there any suggestion that 
heredity had played any part. The reply ran “have no 
idea unless it is taken through the family.” 


It may be noted that the cause most frequently given, 
#.¢., maternal psychical impressions, (fourteen cases) is 
one which does not appear in ,the table adopted 
by the Commissioners in Lunacy and the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board as a basis for their statistics, and that 
alcoholism on the part of the parents is not once ad- 
mitted to have any share in causation. The latter fact is 
somewhat curious, for it happens that although the 
relatives of patients repudiate the suggestion that 
drunkenness can have anything to do with the matter in 
hand they frequently come to pay visits when in a state 
of intoxication. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


Similarly, relatives strenuously deny the existence of 
any hereditary taint while their own behaviour is 
supplying ample evidence of its presence. My experience 
leaves me in no doubt that the mental weakness which 
the Commissioners are investigating is in the majority of 
instances congenital. 

(Signed.) Epwarp B. SHERLOCK. 

8831. (Mr. Loch.) I understand that the paper you 
submit contains a criticism of this question of discharge 
and regulation in the matter of paupers. Do you propose 
that there should be an alteration in the Poor Law Act? 
Would you have a longer control over the pauper than 
twenty-four hours ?—There is more under the Act of 
1889. I think I mention that further on, but even with 
that we have not sufficient. 


8832. You propose, therefore, a greater control over 
those in the workhouse ?—Yes. 


8832. And you propose it in the interest of the class 
who are called ‘ins and outs 22 ?— Yes. 


8824. Do you think in the class called ‘ins and outs ”” 
there are a larger number of these feeble-minded type ?— 
Such of them as are feeble-minded—I am speaking chiefly 
of London—would not get into the asylums of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. The extension of these — 
powers under the Poor Law Act to these asylums would 
give the necessary power for detaining the patients who 
are really insane or feeble-minded. 


8835. When they were in the asylums of the Metro- — 
politan Asylums Boerd you would then gain control of — 
the discharge ?— Yes, I meant to say in effect that the 
powers of detention and control in the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board asylums are exactly the same as those in 
the workhouses for patients who are not insane at all. 


8836. What would you suggest as an alternative ?— 
I think in the first place that all the patients should 
be under certificate of some kind, and that their discharge 
should not be allowed except by the authority of some 
special board, people who are competent to understand 
lunacy matters. 


8837. In the case of discharge from the workhouses — 
would you have any kind of similar control there 7—If the 
patients were feeble-minded. 


8838. If they were somewhat feeble-minded ?— Yes, as 
a matter of fact I think all the patients who are feeble- 
minded, whose mental defect is fairly obvious, ir London 
come into the Metropolitan Asylums Board institutions. 
They do not want them in the workhouse and if they can 
be moved on, the workhouse people move them on. 

8839. Have you not come across cases in which the 
people approach to being vagrants and they go in and out 
and yet they are feeble-minded ?— The accommodation in 
London workhouses is limited ; it is too small, and if the 
medical officer of the workhouse can get the feeble-minded 
patients away to the Metropolitan Asylums Board asylums, — 
he does. 


8840. You do not think that apart from that there are a 
great number who go out and do not go to the asylums — 
and just simply stray ?—Not marked cases; if they 
were at all marked they would be sent on from the work- 
house to the Metropolitan Asylums Board’s institutions. 


8841. Take cases which are less marked but which 
nevertheless might be kept in, who show by other signs 
that they are practically recidivists, do you not think — 
there are many of those who go in and out ?—There — 
are a great many patients in the workhouses who ought — 
to be detained, mental defectives to a certain extent, — 
but they are not certified. : 


8842. Have you avy theory as to the relation of private 
institutions for the care of the feeble-minded to the general 
official system which might be created? At present the 
institutions for the feeble-minded are mostly private ?— 
For those of the better class ; for those other than paupers. 


8843. Also there are homes for girls who have left 


pauper schools, and others for the members of the pauper 
classes ?— Yes, those are all private institutions. 

8844. Would you bring them into connection with the 
official system ?—Yes, I think they ought to be under 
the same control. 

8845. The same control by the county ?—If the county 
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is to be the ultimate authority. I do not know that sary to have a magistrate’s certificate as well, or treat Mdward B. 
that is the best way. them under a certificate somewhat similar to that under eee 
; ; 1 . “AC. 
8846. What would you suggest ?—We want a sort of the Idiots Act ?—The Idiots Act does not Ret (Lond), 
Department of Public Health under which all these Power for permanent detention, and I do not think it 47 By ae. 
things should come would be altogether safe to entrust powers of Rewer’ ae 
j ‘ ‘ detention to any except a properly constituted legal 7 July 1908. 
8847, And that would be decentralised into county authority, magistrate or justice of the peace. I think, as _—— 
contro] from that central organisation ?—Yes. a matter of fact, we ought to have for permanent deten- 
8848. Would you be in favour of grants being made tion some such order as at present, an order from a jus- 
to these private institutions if they are under inspection _ tice. 


to meet the demand ?—I do not think there would be 8865. Would it be enough for the certificate to be by 


any private institution requiring grants. ’ the Special Buard without a magisterial certificate if it 
8849. If they were on the footing that you suggest ?— Was not permanent but renewable for five or three years ; 
Yes. do you think that would be enough ?—It really depends 


: ; on the constitution of the Board; the members of the 
eee ay ‘they ‘would »all’ become official Board might be as competent as a justice of the peace, 
and therefore just as suitable to exercise the powers. 


8866. It might be considered by some that a certificate 
which would be valid without a magisterial signature 
: : would ke more easy to obtain, not being so public ?—If 

8852. You would have inspection of them ?—Yes. it has to be obtained from the Board, I think it would be 

8853. To what extent do you think the demand in obtained with rather more difficulty, because the members 
London is unmet; to a very large extent ?—Yes, more of the Board would probably not be as numerous as the 
particularly as regards people who are not paupers. justices, who have authority to act under the Lunacy 


8854. Would that run into thousands ?—Yes. I am Act. They would not be so wides pread. 
informed that it would; I get my information from school 8867. On the whole, you think it would be well to have 
teachers; they have expressed the opinion that the ” magisterial certificate ?—I think it would be more 
number of mentally defective children 1s really much C2vVenient. 
greater than is generally supposed. So long as people 8868. (Mr. Hobhouse.) With regard to the third para- 
can afford to pay for education and care for them they graph, second column, page 2,* I would be rather glad if 
are not discovered. you would amplify that statement. You tell us that 
the average weekly cost of maintaining patients in County 
and Borough Asylums for the year ending March 31st, 
1903, is given by the Commissioners in Lunacy as 10s. 2d., 
while mentally defective patients under the care of the 
{ Metropolitan Asylums Board cost for the same period 

8856. You would have between your school authority 10s. 24d. Taking all classes of feeble-minded together 
and the authority you have sketched, a sanitary autho- tbe expense of maintaining the more marked cases such 
rity, as it were, with quick interchange of information ag are at present detained is not likely to fall below 10s. 
as to these children, so that they might be placed out ?— Then you go on to say: ‘‘ but those who remain to be 


institutions ?—Yes. 


8851. And be supported out of the rates?—If necessary. 
I think those which are at present private would still 
be supported from their own private resources. 


8855. Would you place these children at an early age 
under special treatment and education ?—Yes, I do not 
think you could fix any general limit of age; it would 
depend on the local conditions. 


Yes, it would be desirable. gathered in could probably be made self-supporting if 

8857. As to adults, what would you suggest? Would the matter were handled without concession to the foolish 
you deal with them from the point of view of colonies ?— sentimentality of the age’’ May we have some explana- 
I think the colony system is the best. tion of that ?—If you could amplify your question. 


8858. Do you think that it can be organised on a more 8869. First of all may I ask what you mean by “the 
economical basis than what you have just heard, say, at foolish sentimentality of the age.”* What is it that, is 
Darenth ?—As regards individual cases, but so many of introduced or excluded by the sentimentality which 
these feeble-minded and imbeciles require a good deal increases the cost ?—The interference of the parents and 
of education. There is a certain class of imbeciles who friends, and to some extent the interference of outside 
are capable of being made to do work, and in their case agents, with getting the maximum amount of work out 
an institution could be run at a lower rate than at present. of the patients ; the insistence that they shall be treated, 

That would still leave the older and more helpless cases not as more or less imperfect implements or machinery 
to be dealt with. The expense of maintaining them, I which should be utilised to the best advantage, but that 
do not think, is going to come down below 10s.—put that they should be treated primarily as sick persons, who are 
as a rough average; it is about that in the Metropolitan to have special care and special privileges, and be entitled 
Asylums Board institutions. - to put the community to special expenses, that I think 


8859. Taking the whole of the class, you do not think ee neat mie : : 
_-—-you can bring it on an average below that; the whole 8870. May I ask what remedies you suggest in order 
Glass of the defectives ?—A little lower. There are at 0 get fuller value out of their work, because that is, as 
present a good many of these cases who are not under I understand it, ‘os suggestion ?—Yes; you find the 
care and who are not directly costing the ratepayers ®2Swer I think practically in the first paragraph; you 
anything, and they would not cost so much as 10s. if they want to prevent the parents and friends interfering to the 
Be eoked after: probably not much less, but the extent that they do with the control of institutions in 

general average I take it would be under 10s. jis ee ake acs ab Cre wl 
: | . How would you prevent that ?—By giving more 
00, Have you found any economy in, vlUntary stance poets tthe cooling exthonty; in the 

ment; economy that you would approve of ?—I cannot case of the asylums, to the medical superintendents. 

speak positively, but my general impression is, no; that 8872. Cannot you amplify that answer in any way? 
the officially-run institutions are better. I do not think { mean, for instance, what powers should be given to the 
the voluntary institutions are cheaper than the others controlling authority of preventing interference by parents 
8861. Have you inspected any of these voluntary OPE Oe See On re aaree? wou beve: to 


ee. SAV : come from the education of public opinion. As things 
institutions in London ?—I was Medical Officer at one of oi.nq at present, these institutions which are under the 


the private asylums in London and I know the others by poor Law have what I may call the taint of Bumbledom 

repute. about them ; they are watched with the greatest suspicion 

8862. I meant for the defectives—private institutions by the friends and relatives of people who live in them; 

for defective girls, for instance ?—No, I have no personal and the evening papers in particular and the Press generally 

knowledge of those. take every opportunity of running down the administra- 

8863. (Dr. Donkin.) I think you and Dr. Rotherham tion of these places, and introducing difficulties in their 
are both at one’ with regard to the advisability of a control. 


ia 


special certificate for such cases as might be swept into 8873. Cannot you give us something more concrete 
the net ?—Yes. than that ? I want to know what it is that you suggest 


8864. Would you be of opinion thut it would be neces- * Vide p. 514, col. 1. 
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either should be included in the power or excluded from 
the interference ?—It is very difficult to do that, because 
the matter appears in such a different light in different 
circumstances. 


8874. I only want to get your opinion as to what it is 
you are aiming at ?—One point would be to increase the 
power of detaining people. As things are at present, if 
the relatives and friends of the patient wish to take him 
out, they can do so. Ifa patient has been taught some 
trade, and is able to do a certain amount of useful work 
he can then be removed, and his services employed by 
his own people. 


8875. Then the first of the greater powers which you 
would like to see is a permanent detention of the patient 
by the controlling authority of the institution ?—Yes ; 
practically, at present, the powers of detention are quite 
inadequate. 


8876. Can you give us another one ?—The other is 
largely a matter of educating public opinion. If it could 
be recognised that the people who are in charge of institu- 
tions and who are directing their management are acting 
in the public interests, then they would not have to, as 
they practically have to, modify their methods in deference 
to popular prejudice of various kinds. Then a good deal 
could be done to develop the resources of an institution, 
which is not done at present. 


8877. Then you want this power of something like 
permanent detention in order to decrease the cost; is 
that the idea ?—It would decrease the cost, yes; that 
is the main thing. You would be able to get more work 
out of the people who are under your control, and also 
you would not have to allow them sundry little luxuries 
which they get at present as being sick patients. 


8878. Those luxuries, you think, are excessive ?— 
Yes. 


8879. Are those luxuries construction of buildings, or 
maintenance in the matter of food and clothing—which of 
them, or all ?—The buildings, for one thing, are usually 
unnecessarily elaborate. The ordinary food as given one 
could hardly take exception to, but there are further 
expenses such as supply of alcohol, in various forms, in 
the way of beer and wines ana so on, which I think might 
be almost completely discontinued. 


8880. Which you think now are given in excess ?—Yes. 


8881. Could you indicate to us any other source of 
economy of management ?—No, I do not think I can 
suggest any other source. 


8882. Are the buildings with which yow yourself are 
connected too elaborate for their purpose ?—No, perhaps 
not, but then the class of cases that we have to 
deal with require a greater amount of care than is the 
case with those :mbeciles who at present are not under 
control, but whom it is proposed to put under control. 


8883. Would you have any fear, if the control of these 
feeble-minded were passed to one or other specific depart- 
ment, lest that department should force upon you the 
construction of a greater or more extravagant type than 
you would yourself erect ?—I think the department I 
speak of would be less likely to do that than the present 
authority. 


8884. You think some reform is possibly change of 
jurisdiction ?—Yes, I think so. 


8885. To come back to the question of expense of those 
people who are to come in in the future; those who 
remain to be gathered in would probably be self-supporting. 
Where are those people to be gathered in from ?—The 
elass I speak of there are slightly defective people who 
are somewhat dangerous to themselves and to others, 
who yet are capable of doing a certain amount of work, 
and are doing that work and yet kept out of institutions 
for the profit of their friends and relatives. If they can, 
as in fact they do, earn their living outside, their earning 
powers would suffice to maintain them in institutions and 
under treatment. 


8886. Would the proportion be sufficiently large to 
bring down the average cost below the 10s. ?—Taken 
altogether, I should think it would be somewhat lower. 


8887. How much lower ?—I do not think I could give 
you any information ; it would only be a guess cn my 
part. 


~. 
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8888. Would you agree with the evidence of the last: 





witness that three of these defectives are about equal to | 


one man in labour ?—Considering that no two defectives: 
are alike, I do not see how you can classify them in that 
way. You might find three who were a good deal better 
than the average man, and you might find three who were 
not so good. Ido not think you can state it in that simple 
form. 


8889. You would not say that the average of one class 
against the average of the other class is as an average of 
three to one ?—I think it is a case where one cannot 
strike an average; the range is so wide that practically 
you cannot get an average. 


8890. Can you give us any further enlightenment upon. 
the cost of maintenance ?—No, because this class of the 
community is not yet under control. There is practically 
no experience of the cost, and J think that any estimate 
is almost entirely guess work. 


8891. With regard to establishment expenses, con- 
struction of buildings and so forth, what sum would 
you allow per head for the construction of buildings, 
supposing you were going to start a labour colony of the 
type suggested ?—I have a vague notion that it might 


be put down at a couple of hundred pounds per head, 


but I should not like to say without comparing the 
cost of existing institutions. 


8892. You have not made any calculation ?—No, I 


have not made any calculation, and I have not in mind 


at present the cost of any institution that I am familiar — 


with. 

8893. Do you know the cost of the construction of the 
buildings with which you are now connected ?—No, I 
do not remember it. Until I saw the figures I should 
not like to express an opinion whether it would be lower 
or whether it would be increased. 


8894. Would you corroborate the evidence of the last 
witness, which I think you heard, as to the size of the 


grounds necessary to maintain such an institution 7— 
I expect Dr. Rotherham and I were more or less guided 


by the same considerations, that is by our experiences — 


under the Metropolitan Asylums Board. I put the ac- 
commodation from 1,000 to 2,000 persons. I do not 


think even of the best class more than 2,000 persons 


could be adequately controlled by a single officer in 
charge. The experience of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board as regards that matter is perhaps worth quoting. 
At the Darenth Asylum, the acreage for about 2,000 
persons is, I think, 143. At the Tooting Bec Asylum, 
which represents about the other extreme, the acreage 
for 750 patients is twenty-two. 


and for the ordinary health of the patients, such few 
patients as can do work, but there is no room for farm 


buildings, and there would not be anything like enough - 


room foracolony. At Darenth there is room at present, 
and I should put it, as Dr. Rotherham does, that for 
2,000 persons you want an estate of about 150 acres. _ 


8895. You think that 2,000 and not 3,000 should be 
the limit of persons aggregated together ?—Yes. 


8896. 3,000 would be too large ?—I think 3,000 would / 


be too large for proper supervision. 


8897. But in that 2000 all classes of the defectives 
could be brought together ?—Yes, but if there was a 
large proportion of lower grade ones, 2,000 would be 
too many. 


8898. From motives of economy or motives of control ¢ 
—Motives of control, because the superintendent at & 
place of this kind has to pull the strings for several de- 
partments ; he has got to control various officials and to 
look after a lot of attendants who are not people of par- 
ticularly great intelligence themselves, sometimes. At 
‘the same time you have to keep in view the possibility 
of accidents, and to remember that the coroner is always 
in the background. He would not be able to look after 
3,000 patients properly in that case. 


8899. (Mr. Byrne.) Do you think there are many more 
imbeciles now under detention who might be made to 
work, than are now working ?—Perhaps not a great 
many more, but imbeciles who could work I think are 
at present working outside—working for the benefit 
of their friends. 


At the Tooting Bec — 
Asylum there is sufficient ground for the airing courts, 
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8900. If they are doing that and not doing an injury 
to the community, is there any serious call for the State 
to interfere with them ?—The injury that they are doing 
to the community is that they are breeding a further 
generation of feeble-minded. 


8901. So when you say on page 513 that you would 
recommend the adoption of a simple process of certifi- 
cation applicable to all classes of the feeble-minded you 
would look forward to taking these people in, taking them 
away from their homes, and so on ?—Yes. 


8902. Would you say that so-called sane epileptics 
might with advantage work in such a colony in close 
contiguity to your feeble-minded ?—Yes, they could, 
but I should think a distinctly marked class like that 
might very well be accommodated in its own special 
colony. 


8903. Sane epileptics could in many cases do a sub- 
stantial amount of work ?—Yes, they are very good 
workers frequently. 


8904. And they might help in a general colony by 
eking out the insufficiency of the lower grade ?—Yes ; 
they might be employed in that way. 


8905. And if all classes of feeble-minded were gathered 
together in an institution on account of the danger to 
the community and not on account of their absolute 
incapacity to maintain themselves, you would expect 
a very reasonable number of people who could do 
remunerative work ?—Yes, I think a great many of 
them could do it. 


8906. If that is so, I want to know how you arrive at a 
figure of anything like 10s. a week for maintenance, because 
that is more than the present rate of maintenance in 
expensive County Lunatic Asylums where no one does a 
stroke of work at all ?—I thought I had made that clear. 
I am speaking of actual cases; the 10s. 2d. is the rate 
given by the Commissioners themselves. 


8907. And you think it might come down to 93. if 
more people were brought in to work together ?—The 
10s. 2d. would remain as before for the present institution ; 
the rate for the newer ones would be lower; therefore, 
the average all round would be lower. 


8908. Would it be an average of 9s. ?—I should not 
like to say. 

8909. It is a very serious thing if the State is to under- 
take this duty ; a fewshillings in the cost of maintenance 
makes a great deal of difference ?—It depends on the 
relative numbers who are taken under care in addition 
to the present ones. 


8910. Let us take the better classes. Supposing you 
were put at the head of a large institution for so-called 
sane epileptics provided with farm buildings, would you 
expect them to cost you $s. a week ?—No, I should 
expect them to be almost entirely self-supporting. 


8911. Supposing you had a smaller institution of 1,000 
or 1,500 of the highest grade imbeciles or slightly feeble- 
minded people, would you expect them to be self-support- 
ing ?—No. 

8912. What would be your best hopes for them ?— 

_ What proportion of workers ? 


8913. I am supposing 1,500 of the very best class ?— 
Out of the 2,000 ? 


8914. Yes ?—I have no practical experience of a place 
of that kind, but I could say on general principles that 
such a place also would approach to being self-support- 
ing; that is to say, not for the initial cost but the 
ordinary working expenses. 

8915. Is not that rather different from your statement 
that the cost would still remain at something like 93s. a 
week ?—No, not altogether; that does not affect the 
fact that there are present cases still being detained at 
10s. ; there are a very large number of them. 

8916. But that large number of persons at present 
detained would not be suitable for labour colony life at 
all 2?—No. 

8917. Even if they are in a colony they would be 
simply detained there—idiots, for instance ?—Yes. 

8918. At Belmont you would have none at all, I sup- 


pose, who would be of any use; they would have to be 
maintained at the same rate? But surely if you have 
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anything like one-third or a half of the people able to 
work, it ought to reduce the cost below 93. a week, which 
is the cost of maintenance in asylums where no one works 
at all ?—It depends on the relative proportion of workers 
and non-workers; I estimate all the non-workers will 
cost 103. 


8919. (Mr. Hobhouse.) What proportion would the 
non-workers bear to the workers ?—That is just what I 
am not prepared to say. I think at any rate at first the 
the proportion of workers would be pretty low; say 20 
per cent. of the whole. 


8920. (Mr. Byrne.) It is on some such proportion as 
that that you estimate the 10s. a week ?—The 10s. is not 
an estimate of mine; it is the actual cost for the class to 
which it at present applies; I do not think it is likely 
to be lowered ; that is what I meant to say. 


8921. It is the case, is it not, that in the County and 
Borough Asylums there is little or no remunerative work 
done by the patients ?—It cannot be turned to the best 
account, but as a matter of fact there is often a good 
deal done; that is to say, in the way of ward work, 
cleaning, gardening operations, and unskilled labour 
generally. ; 


8922. Every work is remunerative if it replaces what 
would be paid work ?—Yes. 


8923. Do you think that the sort of work now done in 
asylums, or work of that type, is practically the most 
that we can hope to get out of the feeble-minded if they 
were put in a colony ?—I think work of that type, yes ; 
possibly more of it. 


8924. Still, work of that type ?—Yes. 


8925. No busy workshops—no farms—no lucrative 
kitchen gardens ?—<As far as the best grade are concerned, 
they are quite capable of doing a better class of work. 
You must regard them as more or less damaged machinery, 
but, even so, they can do unskilled labour of a fairly high 
grade. A small proportion of them can make baskets ; 
they can cobble; they can cut wood for fire-wood ; 
they can do a certain amount of gardening ; some of them 
ean do a little painting. 

8926. A good many of those things require more brains 
and more physical capacity than .a great deal of the 
routine work of agriculture and kitchen gardening. If 
a feeble-minded person can make a pair of boots fit to 
wear, 4 fortiori he could weed ground and that sort of 
thing ?—Yes. 

8927. Going back to the opinion expressed on page 513 
(col.2). ‘‘*The adoption of a single process of certification 
applicable to all classes of the feeble-minded.”” Would you 
enumerate some of the cases of feeble-mindedness that you 
had in your mind then. You refer to the feeble-minded 
coming from Special Schools, [suppose ?—I was thinking 
rather of the class generally which is not regarded at 
present as requiring control ; it would include that group. 


8928. Would you include in it the people who in con- 
siderable number find themselves going in and out of 
prison and workhouses and asylums?—I think they ought 
to be detained, but not necessarily in the same kind of 
institution as the person who is simply defective. I 
think the person who is what is called morally insane 
requires more drastic treatment, and more active super- 
vision than would be given in a simple farm; anything 
that would be suitable for a person who is morally weak- 
minded. 

8929. If they commit serious crimes I presume you 
would like to see them treated in convict prisons where 
they would have proper work given to them ?—Yes. 

8930. Would you include habitual drunkards. A large 
number at present under detention, we are told, are feeble- 
minded—a very large proportion indeed ?—Yes, I should 
include them. 

8931. Would you include tramps and vagrants whose 
habits are a nuisance to the community, a curse to their 
children, and who are perpetually getting into prison for 
trifling offences. Would you like to have power to put 
them to compulsory labour in a colony ?—Yes. 

8932. On the ground that though they might have 
sufficient intelligence, yet they obviously had not the 
prudence and self-dependence to keep them in freedom ? 
—Yes, I think they should be included. 
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8933. Have you any idea as to how many ? Are there 


any other classes you would include ?—Lhere is a class 
of women; of course they are included in this other 
group, but there are a good many feeble-minded girls who 
can do acertain amount of work as maidservants, and so on, 
and since they are the prime source, as far as I can tell, of 
the supply of the feeble-minded, I think some effort 
should be made to interfere with them. 


8934. How would you catch them? Would you wait 
until they got into trouble, or if they were unmistakably 
feeble-minded, would you catch them at the end of their 
school life ?—If they were obviously feeble-minded, I 
should say they should be caught as early as possible, 
fresh from school. With many, the fact does not appear 
until they reach the workhouse infirmary for the purpose 
of giving birth to a child. 


8935. Have you been able to form any idea as to the 
number of persons who would be included and require 
to be dealt with—the number of persons in these various 
classes ?—No ; of course, it depends just where you are 
going to draw the line. I think you would begin 1) 
providing accommodation for the worst and see then how 
much further accommodation is needed. As I said just 
now, they vary so widely ; there is no distinct class that 
you ought to cater for. It is really impossible to say off- 
hand where one could draw the line. I think any pro- 
cedure should be rather experimental. 


8936. Is it the case that there are very good reasons for 
dealing with a visible 5,000 or 6,000 of these people, and 
you might find good reasons for dealing with four or 
five times as many ?—I think that states the case very 
clearly. 

8937. Your strong opinion is that there are at least 
some thousands of people in the country who, in the 
interest of the State it is most necessary that the State 
should detain and set to work at once ?—Yes. 


8938. (Dr. Dunlop.) You said the Guardians have no 
powers to take any action under the Idiots’ Act ?—No. 


8939. None whatever ?—According to my reading of the 
Act; asl read it they have not. Ido not think there is 
any decision. 

8940. So far as you are aware, in no case have guardians 
done so ?—No. 


8941. Do you know whether guardians have paid the 
board for children in idiot asylums ?—Ihey may; I do 
not think they do. Ishould not like to say on that 
point. ‘They can, if they want to. 


8942. Darenth, as it was originally, differed from the 
idiot asylums in that children were not certified at all ?— 
Darenth had never to do with the Idiots’ Act; it was a 
poor law institution. 


8943. It had to do with idiots, had itnot ?—It has to do 
with idiots still. 


8944. Thatis one practical similarity between the two ? 
—Darenth Asylum deals with pauper idiots and the 
others which come under the Idiots Act deal with patients 
who are not paupers. 


8945. Because they are paupers they are not at present 
certified, or were not certified—is that so ?—Perhaps I 
may explain the difficulty that has arisen there. Under 
the Lunacy Act, to get a person, whether idiot or imbecile 
simply, that is to say other than lunatic, to get a person 
who is not called a lunatic under the Lunacy Act and a 
person who is idiot or imbecile under control, three 
medical certificates are necessary. ‘Lhe proceedings are 
very elaborate and complicated. They have to be taken 
under Section 24 of the Lunacy Act ; it is very cumbrous. 
‘The Metropolitan Asylums Board, in view of the expense 
of carrying it out practically decided to disregard it for 
patients under sixteen. In the year 1890, the attention 
of the Board was called to this fact by the Commissioners 
in Lunacy themselves; that these patients were being 
detained without their being certified, but as I understand 
from the minutes of the board—of course I have no per- 
sonal knowledge of this—the board decided, since the 
Commissioners in Lunacy were willing not to take any 
action in the matter, to let the’matter run on. The 
effect has been that patients under sixteen, until the 
last year or so, have not been certified for transfer to the 
Darenth Asylum,which has been the only home under the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board for receiving children. The 
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rule has been, apart from the Lunacy Acts really, that 
patients under sixteen should not be certifiedand patients 
over sixteen should be certified. It has been a perfectly 
arbitrary rule, and it rests, so far as I know, on no legal 
basis whatever. The Commissioners refused to take any 
action with regard to it. 


8946. Of course you are aware the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board is a most exceptional body; there is 
nothing else in the country to correspond to it ?—The 
Lancashire Asylums Board has special power. 


8947. Generally over England there is nothing similar ? 
—No. 


8948. Do you think it is advisable to extend the Idiots: 
Act; do you think it is a gocd Act ?—We do not work 
under it; I have no practical experience of the working 
of it. It does not apply to any of the institutions with 
which I have been connected. I would rather not express 
an opinion about that. 


8949. Regarding adults, there seems to be a good deal 
of overlapping in London between the County Council 
Asylums and the Metropolitan Asylums Board Asylums ? 
—Yes, they do overlap. Will you put a case to me? 


8950. Not one case, but you meet with very similar 
cases in the two different forms of aslyums ?—Yes, 


8951. Do you consider that a desirable state of affairs, 
to have dual authority attending to the same cases ?—No, 
I do not. 


8952. Which authority is the one to support ?—I am 
an officer of the Metropolitan Asylums Board ; that may 
be supposed to prejudice my views in the matter, but for 
myself I do not think either authority is the proper one. 


8953. You would suggest a new authority 7—A new 
authority to cover both. 


8954. Would this new authority also take in these 
uncertified cases ?—The cases which are at present 
uncertified, yes. 


8955. As regards uncertified cases, you have come 
across a good deal of evidence that there is a good deal of 
neglected lunacy going about the country ?—Yes. 


8956. Could you give us one or two very striking cases 
that you come across ?—I can give you a rather enter- 
taining case which came under my notice when I was 
medical officer to the Stafford County Asylum. There 
was in Stafford a young man of very high degree of mental 
defect who used to carry on a trade in the town; he 
had a little stall there. There, in Stafford, where he was 
well known he gained his livelihood for a long time. He 
was so unwise at last as to move to an adjacent town in 
the same county. There, where he was a stranger, his 
eccentricities called the attention of the police and he 
was seized, certified as a lunatic, and sent back to Stafford 
County Asylum ; within the walls instead of outside. 


8957. Have you come across many of these individuals 
that go backwards and forwards between asylums and 
prisons ?—When they once get into asylums they generally 
stay there. 

8958. Is that your experience ?—Or if they do not 
stay there, they soon come back, because in lunacy practice 
one finds that the fact of a patient having been in an 
asylum is regarded as strong presumptive evidence of his 
being insane, if the question should arise a second time. 


Sometimes it is practically the only evidence which is. 


given as to his insanity, that he was in such an asylum. 


8959. Have you come across cases where they have 
been in an asylum—out—in a prison—sent to asylum— 
sent to prison; that cycle two or three times over in one 
year ?—No, I have not had cases of that kind. 


8960. When you talk about the segregation of the 
congenital defectives, do you intend that to apply to 
the better classes as well as the poorer classes ?—Yes. 
I might put it this way—not so much the segregation, 
but the supervision. I do not mean to say in the case 
of mentally defective persons who have homes and friends 
who can be made to look after them, that they should be 


consigned to an asylum ; I do not think anything would 


be gained by it. 


8951. Your view is that so long as they are looked 


after outside they do not require to be brought inside 
an institution ?—No. , 


ee? 
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8962. That takes us back to this point: if these are 
so pressed, why interfere with one who is behaving himeelt 
and earning his own living outside ?—Because in all 
probablity he is not under supervision. He is being 
exploited by mercenary relatives, perhaps, and if it is a 
gir] she runs a great risk of being brought into trouble 
morally. If it is a boy he runs a great risk of falling 


under the influence of criminals and becoming a criminal Edward B. 
himself. Those arguments do not apply to the children of Sherlock, 


the better class, however bad mentally they may be. ans mea 
ond.), 
8963. When there is distinct evidence of want of care 7. B., etc. 


at home you think it is desirable to put them in an in- — 
stitution ?—Yes, where there is a reasonable risk of the 7 July 1905. 
patient not being properly supervised and controlled. et 


R. CunyneuamM Brown, Esq., M.D., called; and Examined, 


8964. (Chairman.) So that we may get it on our notes, 
would you kindly give us your qualifications ?—I am 
a Bachelor of Medicine, Bachelor of Surgery, Doctor of 
Medicine of the University of Durham. 


8965. I think you are Deputy Medical Officer ?—Yes, 
Parkhurst Convict Prison. 


8966. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence ; may we put that on our notes ?—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
By R, CunyncHAm Brown, Esa, M.D, 


In view of the steady increase of certified insanity in 
this country, the overcrowded condition of a large pro- 
portion of our asylums, and the increasing burden which 
the care and maintenance of the insane poor is throwing 
on the tax-paying community, I was asked early in 1904 on 
behalf of the ‘ British Medical Journal’> to inquire into 
the administrative methods adopted by other countries for 
coping with this increase, with particular reference to 
what is known as the family-colony system. This system, 
which consists in the boarding-out of harmless, inoffensive 
lunatic or imbecile patients within the homes and under 
the care of competent guardians, who are required to 
comply with regulations imposed by the administrative 
authority, has been practised in Belgium for ages, and has 
been adopted in Scotland since 1862, and more recently 
in France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Austria, Russia 
and the United States. In many of these countries the 
system is undergoing a remarkable development, and in 
Germany is applied from no less than thirty-two centres. 
The results of my visits to the family-colonies of Dun-sur- 
Auron and Ainay-le-Chateau in France; Gheel and 
Lierneux in Belgium ; Uchtspringe, Gardelegen, Jerichow 
and Rockwinkel in Germany ; Veldwijk in Holland, and 
to Scotland have already been published in the “ British 
Medical Journal,” January 7th, to March 18th, 1905. 

My visits have convinced me that this system may be 
safely applied to from 15 to 20 per cent. of the total insane 
‘population with the following results : 


I. The patients are happier, healthier and more 
tranquil than in the asylum. 

II. The application of this method results in a large 
pecuniary benefit to the tax-payer (1) by obviating the 
necessity for erecting new asylums or extending exist- 
ing structures; (2) by the intrinsic cheapness of this 
form of provision for the insane; and (3) by the aid 
in money and labour afforded to the personal guar- 
dians of the patients. 

III. Its application in our own country would 
result in increased co-ordination and control. (See 
** England and Wales,”’ p. £23.) 

1V. The family-care system is in certain cases a 
valuable therapeutic measure in itself, and furnishes 
also an admirable means of testing the fitness for 
return to society of a convalescent 

V. By relieving the asylums of large numbers of 
chronic and incurable cases, it permits of a con- 
centration of medical effort, a more individual treat- 
ment, of acute and curable cases. 


‘As will appear from the short descriptions given later 
of the places visited, one of the following modes cf dis- 
posal of the patients, or combinations of these, have been 
adopted. 


Form A.—The patients may be placed within the 
homes and under the care of married asylum or ex-asylum 
attendants in the close neighbourhood of the main asylums 
and visited by the asylum officials. Veldwijk and 
Uchtspringe. 

Form B.—The patients may be placed with guardians, 
not asylum officials, in the close neighbourhood of the 
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asylum. Visited by medical officers under the direction PR 
of the Medica] Superintendent of the asylum, as at Gheel, Cunynyham 
Lierneux, and Rockwinkel,. (Also Italy.) Or 


Form C.—The patients may be placed within the homes ee 
of the ordinary inhabitants of some district, remote from 7 July °1905. 
the main asylum, generally a rural] agricultural district, —— 
having, in the centre of the colony thus formed, an asylum 
for the colony solely, and having smaller sub-colonies of 
groups in the surrounding region, each with its own small 
hospital or lazarette. The patients are visited by the 
medical officers of the colonial asylum, under the direction 
of the Medical Superintendent of the colony, the whole 
forming an autonomous colony as at Ainay-le-Chateau, 
Dun-sur-Auron and Levet in France and Gardelegen 
and Jerichow in Germany. 


Form D.—The patients may be scattered over villages. 
and rural] districts, throughout the country, disconnected 
from any asylum or institution, visited not by asylum 
officials, but by local officials (Parochial Medical Officers 
and Inspectors of the Poor) yet visited by, and under 
direct control of, the Lunacy Commissioners, as in 
Scotland. 


Each of these systems is found to be good in that it 
permits to suitable patients a degree of liberty, a di- 
versity of natural interests and healthy occupation, and 
an environment to which they are by nature adapted, 
impossible within an asylum, combined with adequate 
inspection and control. The choice of asystem has been 
determined not so much by the intrinsic merits of any one 
system as by the nature of the country, the character 
of the inhabitants and the form of administration obtain- 
ing at the time, that system being chosen which most 
easily fitted the existing machinery of care and control. 


Form A. (1) HoLianp. 


The system in vogue in Holland, at the asylums 
of Veldwijk, Bloemendal and Dennenoord is that 
in which the patients are boarded out in the immediate 
vicinity of the asylum or ex-asylum attendants. For 
many years there had been a considerable contingent of 
Dutch patients at the colony in Gheel, but it was not till 
1884 that this system was inaugurated in Holland. At 
first it was only permitted to board out cases with asylum 
attendants, but later this restriction was removed and to- 
day there are numbers of patients living with the ordinary 
inhabitants. The work was initiated by the Christian 
Association for the Treatment of Insanity and Nervous 
Diseases. This Association is not a State institution, 
but is supported by voluntary contributions and has 
the three asylums mentioned above, with a total popu- 
lation of over 1,500 patients. These asylums were estab- 
lished for paying patients, but patients of all classes 
are received, indigent patients being accepted from the 
State asylums at fixed rates. The results have been 
so favourable that the system has been applied since 
1889 at the State Asylum of Medemblik, since 1900 at 
Grave, since 1892 at Meerenberg and at many other 
asylums. The law stipulates that in no case must more 
than 10 per cent. of the asylum population be disposed 
of in this way and that each patient must have been at 
least half a year resident in an asylum prior to being 
boarded out. In Holland, unlike most other countries, 
this method has not been adopted for pecuniary reasons 
or on. account of over-crowding of asylums, but purely 
as a therapeutic means of approved value. I was able 
only to visit Veldwijk, but as this is the oldest family- 
colony in Holland and the model on which the others 
have been planned it may be accepted as typical of the 
whole. The patients to the number of ninety-three were 
of three classes, private patients of the Ist and 2nd classes 
and state-aided or 3rd class patients. The forms of dis. 
order were varied, being of the imbecile, demented and 
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quietly melancholic and delusional! states, and the patients 
for the most part lived in the homes of married asylum 
attendants outside, but not distant from the asylum 
bounds. Tho houses of the private patients need not be 
considered here in this connection, as they differ little from 
the dwellings of the upper middle classes in*this country. 
The houses of the 3rd class are detached or semi-de- 
tached cottages of excellent construction, each with its 
own garden, and in perfect order, The interiors were 
comfortably furnished and scrupulously neat and clean. 
The patients of the 3rd class, numbering as a rule two 
in each house, must be of the same sex. Each patient 
possesses a bedroom, whose cubic capacity, light, space, 
and number and quality of furnishings must conform 
to the regulations laid down by the asylum authorities. 
The clothing of the patients is supplied by the institution, 
but does not differ from that of the neighbourhood, and 
is comfortable and sufficient. I found everywhere the 
patients to be well nourished and contented, mingling 
well with the families with whom they were placed, end 
obviously well cared for. 


Inspection, ete. 

Each patient is visited at least once a week by the 
Medical Director or one of the three assistant medical 
officers ; also at frequent intervals by a lay overseer or 
beamter, and twice yearly by the Governmental Inspector 
of Lunatics and Lunatic Asylums. The house of the 
guardian or huisvader must also at all times be open to the 
mspection of the Officer of Justice or his subordinates. 
Each patient also, as at other colonies, has a book contain- 
ing an inventory of the articles of clothing, etc., supplied 
to him, extracts from the law of April 27th, 1884, setting 
forth the conditions which must be fulfilled by the 
guardian, and spaces for observations as to the patient’s 
bodily and mental state, and for the signatures of the 
officials at each visit. The patients come also, once weekly, 
to the asylum for bathing, and examination by the Medical 
Director, or to lay any complaints or requests before him. 


Cost. 
The connection between the asylum and the colony is of 
so intimate a kind that the published financial statements 


do not contain figures from which any comparison can be 


drawn between the asylum and the colony, in this respect. 
The director, Dr. Van Dale, however, informed me that 
the cost is slightly less in the colony than in the in- 
stitution. 

This same system (Form A.) has been adopted at many 
asylums in Germany, of which the small colony of 
Wilhelmseich, near Uchtspringe, may be taken as a 
typical example. 


(2) UCHTSPRINGE. 

This, the sister asylum to the agricolous colony and 
asylum of Alt-Scherbitz, was opened in 1894. Shortly 
after its opening the Medical Director, Dr. Alt, erected in 
the neighbourhood of the asylum seven double houses, 
for the occupancy of a married attendant in each, his 
family and three patients. The attendants pay fifty 
marks (£2 9s.) a year in rent, and are paid at the rate of 
60 pf. (8d.) a day per patient by the institution, which also 
furnishes the patients’ rooms and provides their clothing. 
The three patients in each house are, as a rule, composed 
of one adult able-bodied worker, one unable to work and 
an imbecile boy. The patients are visited at regular and 
frequent intervals by one of the medical officers of the 
asylum, and go once a month to the asylum for bathing 
and examination. I found the homes to be clean and 
comfortable, the patients cheerful and well behaved, 
and the food wholesome and abundant. 


Cost 


The total cost of maintenance of these patients amounts 
to one mark a day as contrasted with the | m. 70 pf. of the 
asylum proper. . 

This system has not been further developed because Dr. 
Alt feared that the interest in patients placed in families 
close to the asylum might be submerged in that of so large 
an institution, and because it had already served its 
founder’s aim by demonstrating the value of this form of 
provision, and of enlisting public sympathy in this work. 
For these reasons the next development was the formation 
(in 1898) of the autonomous colony at Gardelegen, in which 
the patients are boarded out in the homes of the ordinary 


ee oa and later (in 1900) at Jerichow (described 
later). 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


At this and at all the other German colonies each 
patient has a book containing information relative to the 
patients, and a copy of the rules for the guidance of the 
guardian. (See Appendix I. page 525.) 

This system of boarding-out under attendant guardians 
in the close vicinage of the asylum commends itself as a 
safe and simple way of initiating family care in any 
country, of testing the fitness of a patient for family life, 
and of accustoming the people of the neighbourhood to 
this mode of provision. It is, in fact, only a slight exten- 
sion of the village asylums at Aberdeen and Bangour 
(Edinburgh). It is, however, a more institutional form of 
government than is necessary or even advisable, for large 
numbers of the insane. 

Form B. 

In which the patients are placed with the ordinary 
inhabitants in the neighbourhood of the asylum, and are 
visited by the officers of the asylum. 

(1) GHEEL. 

The historical example of this mode is furnished by 
Gheel, but it is also practised in the south of Belgium at 
Lierneux,and at Rockwinkel,near Bremen, North Germany. 
The family colonies of Gheel and Lierneux are identical in 
plan and mode of administration. There is a central 
asylum capable of holding seventy inmates close to the 
village, and surrounded by wide agricultural lands, popu- 
lated by small farmers, market gardeners and the like. 
At my visit Gheel had 1,834 patients, of whom 1,014 were 
men, and 820 women. The largest part of these were 
either congenital idiots or imbeciles (35 per cent.) or cases 
of chronic, secondary, organic or senile dementia (37-5 per 
cent.). About 10 per cent. were cases of epilepsy or 
hysteria, and a further 73 per cent. were melancholic or 
hypochondriacal. The patients are of two classes, pauper 
patients—about 1,600 at my visit—and paying patients, 
usually about one-tenth of the whole number. Only two 
patients may be received in any one home, and each 
patient must, according to the regulations of the colony, 
have a bedroom to himself. The guardians are carefully 
selected, the dwelling must conform to hygienic standards 
fixed by the authorities, and the amount and quality of 
food are defined by law. The government of the colony 
is placed nominally under the authority of a Comite Per- 
manent, composed of the Burgomaster, one Alderman 
of the Commune, and three other members nominated by 
the Minister of Justice, but for all practical purposes the 
Medical Director is the responsible head. The colony 
is divided into four sections, for each of which there is a 
sectional medical officer who acts under the Medical 
Director. Each sectional medical officer is required to 
visit and report upon each chronic incurable patient in 
his district at least once a month, and each patient who 
seems to offer a chance of recovery, once a week. There 
are also lay inspectors, gardes de section, numbering seven, 
who visit each case twice monthly, and report on their 
condition, management, clothing, dwelling, etc. The 
Medical Director visits each case also once a year. There 
are four bathing establishments, besides that at the 
infirmary, for the use of the pauper patients, and another 
is in process of erection for the private patients. 

Cost. 


The patients are divided into three classes, the propres, — 


the semi-gdteux, and the gdteux, and their guardians or 
nourriciers are paid according to the class of patient 
85 centimes a day for the propres, 99 for the semi-gdteux, 
and 125 for the gétewa. From these sums the guardians 


refund to the Treasury of the colony about 20 centimes. | 


From this source and the payments of the pensionnaires 
or paying patients, the colony receives a yearly income 
of over 180,000 franes. Apart altogether from the cost 
of erecting asylums or interest on outlay, this system is 
found to be more economical than that of the ordinary 
closed asylum. During the three days I spent in Gheel 
I visited every part of the colony and saw several hundreds 


-of the patients, inspected their homes, examined their — 


clothing and bedding and conversed whenever possible 
with both patient and guardian. I found the patients 
pleased with their surroundings, and their guardians 
capable and intelligent. The patients enjoy a degree of 
liberty unknown in our asylums, and are of great ad- 
vantage by their labour, and the aid in money, to their 
guardians. Formerly a barren heath, this portion of 
Belgium has been converted into a fruitful garden. On 
my second visit to Belgium I spent also three days at 
Lierneux. 
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(2) LizRNEUX. 


~The formation of this colony is instructive in that 
it is not, like Gheel, of ancient foundation, but was 
formed in 1885 as a means of relief to the overcrowded 
asylums of South Belgium, in the face of considerable 
local resistance. The people of the neighbourhood, 
however, finding that the patients were harmless and of 
profit to their guardians, soon withdrew all opposition, 
and the demand for patients became greater than the 
number the authorities deemed advisable to supply. 
There has been a steady yearly increase in the number 
of patients since the foundation, and at my visit in 
January of this year the patients numbered over 500. 
As at Gheel, there is a central infirmary, close to the 
_ village, in which, and in the surrounding country, the 

_ patients are boarded out with the people of the district. 
The mode of government and the machinery of supervision 
are identical with those at Gheel, and require no further 
mention. 


Cost. 


The following table gives the comparative figures of 
the daily cost per patient in four neighbouring asylums 
and the colony at Lierneux. 


francs. 
A Vhépital des Anglais a Liége — - M2277 
A Vhépital de Baviere a Liége . - 2.79 
A la sanatorium de Borgonmont - - 3.50 
A Vhépital de Verviers - - - ae P82 
A la Colonie de Lierneux - - - 1.50 


Form C. 


This form of family colony is represented by 
those of Dun-sur-Auron, Levet, and Ainay-le-Chateau 
for the Seine Department, and in Germany at Gardelegen 
and Jerichow and other places. From personal experi- 
ence I am only able to speak of those above mentioned, 
They are all alike in that the colonies are remote and 
entirely distinct from the asylum from whence the patients 
are discharged. The patients are discharged permanently 
from the asylum (in the case of France from the asylums 
of the Seine Department at Paris, and in the case of 
Gardelegen and Jerichow from the state asylums of the 
Kingdom of Saxony) to the colonies which have each 
their own directorate, staff and budget. 


(1) THe FRENCH F'AMILY-COLONIES. 


Founded in 1892, the colony of Dur-sur-Auron was 
instituted explicitly for the disencumbrance of the asylums 
of the Seine Department, and the cases selected for 
transfer were, conformably to the ministerial instruction 
of M. Loubet, “aged people certified as insane, but 
in whom the condition of dementia, incurable but tranquil, 
and the senile enfeeblement of their faculties, hardly 
justified their detention in an asylum.” This class of 
patient still preponderates in these colonies, but as 
experience gradually disclosed the fact that the subjects 
of many other forms of mental affection did well under 
family care, Dr. Marie, the founder and first Medical 
Director of this colony, now Medical Superintendent of 
the Asylum of Villejuif, obtained a progressive extension 
of the categories of cases likely to benefit by this form of 
assistance, and to-day there are also many cases of de- 
lusional insanity, chronic mania and melancholia, and 
adolescent dementia. The colony at Dun-sur-Auron 
gave such good results that the numbers steadily increased, 
the dependent colony at Levet was opened in 1896, 
the colony at Ainay-le-Chateau was opened shortly 
after and in 1900 converted into an independent colony, 
and numerous small villages in the neighbourhood were 
made the foci of sub-colonies, each with its little asylum, 
lazarette, or bathing establishment. At the time of my 
visit early this year there were 660 patients at Dun, 
86 at Levet, some 200 odd at the sub-colonies of Bussy, 
Osmery and QOurouer, 438 at Ainay-le-Chateau, and 
arrangements were being made for future settlements 
at many other villages in the neighbourhood. 

At Dun and Ainay there are asylums each in charge 
ofa Medical Director, who is assisted at Dun by a Vedecin- 
adjoint: and another at the colony at Levet. Most of the 
sub-colonies are connected by telephone with the asylums 
at Dun or Ainay and each sub-colony is in charge of a lay 
overseer or surveillant des placements. 

The patients are visited at regular and frequent in- 
tervals, and come regularly to the asylum or the hospital 


of their sub-colony for bathing and examination. The 
asylum is further the social centre of the colony, where the 
patients meet in the salle-de-reunion for games and con- 
versation. I made a house-to-house visitation to most 


of the 600 patients in the village of Dun-sur-Auron, and 7 July 1905. 


also the hamlets of Bussy and Osmery, and encountered 
many in the streets, unmistakeably demented, but at- 
tracting no attention whatever from the ordinary inhabi- 
tants. I found them occasionally at work, but as the 
majority are of advanced years, they were for the most 
part employing themselves in desultory fashion, or at 
meals. The interiors of the houses were certainly above 
the ordinary dwellings of the place in point of cleanliness 
and order, and the patients’ clothing and bedding I found 


- in excellent condition, Only two patients, as a rule, are 


permitted in one house, as it has been found there, as else- 
where, that when more than two are allowed, the proper 
blending of the patients with the life of the family is 
impeded. The rules stipulate that the food of the patients 
must be the same as that of the family and that at least 
three and a half kilograms of bread and one litre of wine 
must be supplied to each patient per week, and four days 
a week fresh meat, independently of vegetables and other 
foods. The patients appeared thoroughly contented, 
and though, being for the most part Parisians, many 
desired to return to Paris, not one wished, here or else- 
where, to exchange the life of the colony for that of the 
asylum. At Ainey-le-Chateau, and the sub-colony of 
St. Bonney I found the same conditicns and received the 
same favourable impression. The only points that 
seemed open to question were, firstly, whether it is ad- 
visable to transfer aged people, habituated town dwellers, 
to a distant colony where they are out of reach of their 
friends or relatives, amongst a people who, however 
wel) disposed, have other ways than theirs ; and secondly, 
whether some binding restriction should not be inserted 
in the rules of the colony (see Appendix IT., page 526, post.) 
as regards the supplying of alcohol to the patients. 


Cost. 


The sum paid to the nourricier for each patient. is 
lfr. 10c. per day. The personal clothing is supplied 
from the institution, and this, added to the expenses of 
the infirmaries, medical and other service, etc., raises 
the daily cost to lfr. 40c. in the case of Ainay and to lfr. 
60c. in the case of Dun, per patient. The average cost 
per patient per day in the asylums of the Seine Depart- 
ment is 2fr.75c. Ifto this saving be added the avoidance 
of erection of fresh structures the resulting economy is 
very considerable. Fractically the same system (Form C) 
is in operation at many of the family-colonies. The two 
I visited were Gardelegen and Jerichow, and as the con- 
ditions obtaining amongst the patients are the same at 
both places, Jerichow only need be described. 


J ERICHOW. 


Jerichow is a small country town between Schonhausen 
and Genthin, of about 2,000 inhabitants, lying in the 
middle of wide and somewhat sparsely populated agri- 
cultural lands. On account of its remoteness from any 
large town, its dry and bracing climate, and the kindly and 
honest character of its farming population, it was well 
fitted for the formation of such a colony. A small pro- 
visional asylum was opened in Jerichow in 1900, and in 
that year forty-five patients were placed with families in 
the district. The numbers have steadily increased since 
then, and at the end of 1904 there were 330 patients at 
this colony. An asylum capable of holding 200 inmates 
wa: completed last year. The asylumi- bui:t in separ- 
ate blecks, each capable of accommodating from forty to 
sixty patients, and stands in fairly extensive grounds. 
It is complete in every way, has its chapel, administra- 
tive bureau, laundry and other offices, but is muchsimpler 
and cheaper in construction than the ordinary asylum 
costing with the internal furnishing 3,000 marks (between 
£146-£147) a bed. The whole has been built according 
to the plans of Dr. Alt, and resembles the new village 
asylum at Kingseat, near Aberdeen, on asmall scale, and 
contained at my visit 180 patients. Some of these are 
permanent inmates, but the great majority were in the 
asylum either as a temporary halting-place for observa- 
tion on their way to the outside colony or for treatment 
during transitory excitement or intercurrent somatic 
illnesses, 
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The Homes. 


Tne patients are scattered over a circular area of about 


Cunyngham twenty kilometres (twelve and a half miles) diameter. 


Brown, Esq. 


om, 


7 July 1905. 


: The houses are the small comfortable cottages of the 


neighbourhood. The patients’ bedrooms are as a rule 
superior to those of the family proper, owing to the 
restrictions regarding air-space, etc., imposed by the 
directorate (see Appendix I., page 525). 


The Patients. 


The patients are entirely of the third or state-aided 
class, and are discharged to Jerichow from the asylums 
of Uchtspringe, Alt-Scherbitz, and Nietleben. No less 
than 45 per cent. are idiot or imbecile, mostly young or 
indolescent imbeciles, About 5 per cent. are paralytic 
and epileptic cases, and the remainder are composed of 
the subjects of other forms of mental] alienation. The 
selection of cases for family life is made~with the 
greatest care, only such being chosen as are able to enter 
into the pursuits and interests of the family. 


Inspection. 


The whole colony is under the direction of a Medical 
Superintendent assisted by two medical officers. Hach 
patient is visited at least once a week by one of the medi- 
cal officers and twice a week by one of the overseers, of 
whom, including the asylum attendants, there are thirty. 
The care and supervision is extraordinarily thorough and 
has been followed by the happiest results. 


Cost. 


The average cost per patient per day, inclusive of the 
sum paid to the guardian, the cost of supervision, ad- 
ministration, and the expenditure of the asylum, works 
out at Imk. 30pf. which is a saving of 40pf. per patient 
per day on the ordinary asylum of the country. The 
saving effected by this system of boarding out of the 563 
patients in Saxony was for 1904, 287,000 marks, not 
counting the saving on the avoidance of new erections 
which would otherwise have been required. But it has 
done much more than this. It has relieved the asylum 
of 14 per cent. of their pauper population, it has been 
of material benefit to their guardians, and it has been of 
great benefit to the patients themselves. 


Form D. 


This form, in which the patients are boarded out 
with the ordinary inhabitants of the country and are 
not in touch with any asylum, being visited by parochial 
medical officers and lay inspectors, has on the face of it, 
less to recommend it than any of the other systems men- 
tioned, nevertheless it has been in practice in Scotland 
for over forty-six years with thoroughly satisfactory 
results and is to-day applied to 19 per cent. of her total 
insane poor. Prior to the enactment of the Lunacy 
Act (Scotland) of 1857 the supervision and administration 
of the law regarding both lunatic and ordinary poor were 
committed to a ‘f Board of Supervision for Relief of the 
Poor ”’ now (since 1894) known as the Local Government 
Board for Scotland. In 1857, however, a Lunacy Act gave 
the control of all matters relating to the insane poor and 
the supervision of all establishments for lunatics in Scot- 
land—with the exception of insane prisoners and those 
maintained in private dwellings from private sources—to 
a General Board of Commissioners in Lunacy created by 
that Act. Under this law it became the duty of the 
Board of Lunacy to see that every insane person in receipt 
of parochial relief received adequate care and treatment. 
The immediate result of the application of this law was 
the recognition of the necessity for much increased accom- 
modation, asylum or other, for the indigent insane. Some 
were placed in poor-houses, and the rest had to be kept 
in the homes of relatives or boarded out with strangers. 
The experience gained during this period, fortified by a 
study of the results obtained in other countries, particu- 
larly those of Gheel, convinced the Board that under 
efficiently organised supervision, the boarding of a 
considerable number of patients in private dwellings 
ought to form an integral part of any complete system 
of providing for the insane, All matters, then, in Scotland 
relating to the insane are in the‘hands of the General Board 
of Lunacy. Scotland is divided into 874 parishes, in each 
of which the administration of official assistance is en- 
trusted to a popularly elected Parish Council which is 


(1) ScorLanp. 
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under the control of the Local Government Board, and, 
in respect to the insane, wnder the control of the General 
Board of Lunacy. 


Scotland is also divided into Lunacy Districts to each of — 


which there is a District Lunacy Board which is responsible 


solely for insane persons in asylums, having no responsi- | 


bility whatever in regard to the insane, pauper or private, 
who are not in asylums. Both the Parish Councils and 


the District Lunacy Boards, however, in regard to the — 


insane, are under the control of the General Board of 
Lunacy. As will appear later, this is a point of great 
importance. Each Parish Counci] has as its principal 
executive officer a paid official called the Inspector of 
Poor, a post resembling, though of more importance than 


that of Relieving Officer in England. This official or 
his assistants, investigate all applications for relief, visit — 
periodically all persons, including the boarded-out insane, — 
who are in receipt of parochial assistance, and consider — 


the applications of all who wish to become the guardians of 
boarded out cases. These guardians are selected with the 
greatest care after personal investigation, and when a 
patient is placed in a private dwelling the condition of the 
patient, the character of the guardian, the persons forming 
the household and the accommodation offered by the home 
must be reported by the Inspector to the General Board of 
Lunacy, who in all doubtful cases withhold their sanction 
until they have been satisfied by the inquiries of their 
own officers as to the fitness of the arrangements. Each 
pauper lunatic under family care is visited and reported 
upon to the Board by a Deputy Commissioner at least 
once, but generally twice a year The Inspector of Poor 
must visit and report upon each case in his district at 
least once a year, but as there are continually fresh appli- 
cations being made for guardianship involving a personal 
investigation of the home of the applicant, the cases in 
the neighbourhood are seen at the same time, and the 


total inspections made are much in excess of the statutory — 


requirements. The Parochial Medical Officer must also 
visit each case once a quarter and also as occasion may 
require. 

The Patients, 


On January Ist, 1904, there were 14,309 insane persons: _ 


in receipt of relief in Scotland. Of these 977 or 6°82 per 
cent. were treated at home in their own dwellings and 
1,681 or 11:74 per cent. were boarded out in private 
dwellings with strangers. Thus 19 per cent. were under 
family care, and these, whether living with relatives or 
strangers are subject in every case to the same official 
inspection and control. An instructive fact regarding 
the relative numbers boarded out with strangers and those 
treated in their own homes is the progressive increase of the 
former class at the expense of the latter. Experience has 


shown, both here and abroad, that the treatment of — 


patients in their own homes is much less satisfactory than 
when under the care of strangers, as naturally many 
parents do not possess the necessary qualifications for 
guardianship, the ties of consanguinity also, being often 


manifested in the parents or other members of the family — 


by feeble-mindedness felling short of certifiability or 
defects in moral character. The treatment of patients 
in their own homes is, in fact, only permitted in those 
cases where, if it were not allowed, the case would escape 
official control by the parents refusing parochial assistance. 


Another equally important change relates to the channel — 


by which these cases come on the official roll. Formerly 
many were left in private dwellings on admission to public 
relief, but during the last twenty years this number has 
undergone a steady diminution, and now over two-thirds 
are composed of cases discharged from asylums, where they 
have undergone varying periods of observation and treat- 
ment. 
instances as at Markinch, Kennoway, Balfron and Lanark 
—collected into considerable groups, but are dispersed 
over the whole country. This dispersion was advised 
by the Commissioners lest adverse public feeling should 


has arisen in any of the villages where such concentration 


The patients are not in Scotland—except in a few — 


a ia! 


1 


q 
arise in the neighbourhood. No such feeling, ale 


obtains, except in the case of a few individuals who have 
in no instance been supported by the public sentiment of 


the locality. On the contrary the aggregation of patients — 


has been appreciated as a great benefit to the people of the 
villages in which it has been tried, particularly, as in 
Fifeshire, where these villages had been the seat of a 


: 


prosperous hand-loom weaving which had ceased on the — 


introduction of power-looms, and which has thus been 
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saved from extinction. The patients are boarded out to 
the number of two or three in each house. Only rarely 
are these numbers exceeded, more than two never being 
permitted except as the result of a special recommendation 
by the Deputy-Commissioner. The cases, which are 
carefully selected, are preponderatingly imbecile or 
demented. Imbecile women of child-bearing age are not 
boarded out, and are only permitted under family care, 
when if this were not allowed, the case would escape 
official control. With regard to accommodation, diet, 
and clothing, the Scottish system differs from that of the 
continental colovies, in the greater freedom which is 
permitted to the guardians in these particulars, restrictions 
not being imposed which might result in a separation of 
the patients from the other inmates of the house. The 
patients however must always be of the same sex, and 
separate beds must be provided for each patient, though 
in the case of women two patients may be allowed to sleep 
together if they both desire to do so. No rule is laid 
down as to cubic air-space, etc., and with all domestic 
matters it is, to quote Sir Arthur Mitchell, “ regarded as 
safficient if a lunatic’s condition shows a reasonable 
approach as regards substantial comforts to that of the 
poor but re ‘pectable portion of the general community.” 


Cosi. 

There is no fixed rate of board in Scotland, and the 
sums paid to the guardians vary from the 7s. per week 
of large urban and burghal parishes to 3s. 93d. in the 
ease of Shetland. The amount of attention and care 
required and the accommodation offered are taken into 
consideration in fixing the sums paid to the guardians. 
The clothing, of which each patient must have two com- 
plete outfits, and, of course, medical necessaries and 
comforts, are also supplied. Altogether the average 
weekly cost per patient is about 8s. 5d., as contrasted with 
the 9s. lld. of the establishments. The asylum rates 
however in Scotland do not include the cost of land 
and buildings which amounts to 6s. 103d. per patient 
per week. ‘The cost of maintenance in private dwellings 
is thus just one half of that in asylums, resulting in an 
economy to Scotland of between £40,000 and £50,000 
per annum. Last year I visited, through the kindness 
of the Commissioners, large numbers of these cases in 
Scotland and was very much struck by the good physical 
‘state of the patients. In only two cases out of several 
hundreds were they in poor bodily condition, I found 
them working cheerfully in the fields and strawberry 
farms, engaged in various domestic offices or sitting 
quietly at home. The accommodation, though varying 
within wide limits, I found everywhere good, and their 
guardians to be as a rule intelligent and kindly folk 
clearty interested in their charge. During 1903 only 1:05 
per cent. of the cases boarded-out had to be removed 
on account of bad or indifferent guardianship, and in 
nearly every case where lax guardianship occurs, it is 
found to be when the patient is under the care of parents 
or other relatives. 

In reviewing the whole family-care system as shown 
by the places visited there are one or two points of 
especial significance. The first has to do with that 
important index to the value of any system of 
treatment, the death-rate. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the patients selected for family-care belong to 
classes (imbeciles, senile dements, and chronic maniacs) 
having a high death-rate and notoriously prone to tuber- 
culous disease, the death-rate in the family colonies is 
just about one half that of ordinary closed asylums. 
The following table will make this more clear than any 
amount of argument. 


Percentage deat-rates in 1903. 


Family care. Asylums. 
Ae Gheel - = 4°04 \ 
Belgium { Lierneux ew teh pe see pee 
Ainay - - 3°10 ‘ 
France \ Se d i 8-50 } - 9-50 
Scotland - - - - 4-40 - 9-90 
England - - - - a ae HOT 
Total averages 4°91 9°84 


The next point is that, although cures can hardly 
be expected amongst the cases selected for boarding-out, 
mostly classed as incurable on discharge from the asylum, 

-resoveries do occur in a proportion too consistent to be 


aoe 


dismissed as fortuitous. Although these certainly exist 
in small proportion, improvement in the bodily and 
mental condition is the rule. The last point is that the 
application of this method grants to a considerable pro- 
portion of the insane a natural environment, a healthy 
occupation and the inestimable boon of family life. 


(2) ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Turning from these matters to a consideration of the 
conditions which exist in England and Wales, the facts 
disclosed in the following accounts of visits made during 
the last three months to some hundreds of pauper lunatics 
living under the care of their friends in many towns, 
will show that not only would the introduction of an 
efficient family-care system result in increased co-ordina- 
tion and control, but that we have in this country a 
state of affairs amongst these people that would be a 
disgrace to any properly managed family-care system. 
According to the Annual Report for 1903 of the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy for England and Wales, there were at 
the end of that year 5,516 pauper lunatics or idiots residing 
with relatives or others. These patients are scattered 
all over the country, but are proportionally more 
numerous in Wales than in England. As it was im- 
possible for me to visit all of these cases, or even the 
whole of the cases in any one town, the plan I adopted 
was to visit some of the towns in England and Wales, 
where these cases were most numerous, and then, taking 
one, or sometimes two, districts in each town, to visit 
every case in that district. By district I do not mean 
district in the topographical sense, but the district or 
combination of districts, in which the cases are under 
the supervision of any one Parochial Medical Officer. I 
have visited in this way eleven towns and twenty districts 
altogether, and as I found that after the first few districts 
fresh cases only disclosed a repetition of the conditions 
existing in the earlier, I think that the results of these 
twenty districts may be accepted as fairly representative 
of the whole. I saw and conversed with the patients and 


their guardians and inspected their clothing, bedding 


and the rooms in each house. I was able to visit these 
cases only through the courtesy of the Parochial Medical 
Officers and I am constrained to regard the information 
I have acquired as so far privileged that I am unwilling 
to publish the names of places or people visited. 

These patients, who are mostly imbeciles or senile 
dements, come under the care of the Boards of Guardians 
either through discharge from an asylum, or—which is 
the usual channel—by they themselves or their friends 
applying for parish relief. If in the latter case they are 
found to be imbecile or of weak mind either by the Paro- 
chial Medical Officer or the Relieving Officer they are put 
on the ‘‘ quarterly list”? of pauper lunatics kept by the 
medical officer, and are thereupon visited and reported 
upon as to bodily and mental condition, accommodation, 
general care and management, and whether mechanically 
restrained or not during the quarter. They are also 
visited once a quarter by the Relieving Officer. These 
visits are paid so long as th» patient remains on the list. 
There are two points requiring mention here. In the 
first place these patients are not visited by the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, and drop out of official cognizance, 
so far as the Commissioners are concerned, entirely, and 
come instead under the Local Government Board. Se- 
condly, a pauper patient previously in an asylum, dis- 
charged unrecovered by the Board of Guardians to the 
care of friends, drops out of official cognizance absolutely 
if the friends do not apply for parochial assistance. In 
several towns I came across cases of this kind, either 
through their being known to the medical officer or to 
the police. The patients I found to be of all classes, 
some cases of profound idiocy, various degrees of im- 
becility, cases of mild senile dementia, and a considerable 
number of simple senility, with no discernible mental 
defect beyond some loss of memory. Imbecility, however, 


_ existed in nearly 50 per cent. of the cases. A surprising 


feature was the large number of imbecile women of 
child-bearing age, amounting in the cases I saw to over 
40 per ceat. of the female patients. Coupled with the 
extremely lax guardianship which I found in large num- 
bers of these homes, and the utterly insufficient bed- 
room accommodation frequently present in houses where 
the female patients were living, it is not to be wondered 
at if breaches of the moral code occur. 
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Guardianship. 2nd. Direct responsibility of Parochial Medicat 
The care of the patients is entrusted in nearly all cases Officers to the Lunacy Commissioners as regards 
to their natural guardians or relatives, that is to say, to the insane poor. 


the very people whom experience has shown to make the 
worst kind of gvardian. Out of 215 cases of which I have 
careful notes the guardianship was obviously bad in sixty 
five, doubtful in twenty-seven, and in ninety-eight satis- 
factory. In a considerable number of cases I found 
pauper lunatics living under the care of relations, parents, 
or others who were distinctly of weak mind, and most of 
the Parochial Medical Officers with whom I spoke knew of 
cases of this kind. In one case in which the patient, an 
imbecile lad aged twenty, slept in the same bed with 
his sister aged eighteen, the mother was certainly weak- 
minded. In another case in an adjoining town, one 
imbecile girl, who had however only been six months on 
the list, had an idiot child, and was living under very 
bad guardianship. Another woman living with aged 
parents in the same district had specific disease when 
the present Parochial Medical Officer was appointed, 
and another female pauper Junatic living alone in lodgings 
in the seme district was afraid she was pregnant. She 
went to the Union and it was discovered she was not, but 
that she had been taken advantage of was known. In 
another town two sisters, aged twenty and thirty, cases 
of congenital but not profound imbecility, were leading 
lives of prostitution. It is difficult to write of these 
things, but cases of this kind, and the conditions from 
which they must inevitably arise, are so frequently en- 
courtered that they constitute an evil which must be 
recognised and should be instantly remedied. 


Accommodation. 


In a very large proportion of cases the accommodation 
was bad. Out of 183 cases, serious overcrowding was 
present in fifty-three, or 28-9 per cent ; twenty-eight were 
lodgers and living in one room, and in 102 cases no over- 
crowding was present. In very few cases had the 
patients their own bed-rooms. The rooms in which the 
patients live were clean and comfortable in 55°5 per 


cent., fairly clean in 13 per cent., very dirty in 31°5 per . 


cent. and in 68 per cent. of these latter absolutely filthy. 
The apparent dirt and state of neglect in which some of 
these patients live is indescribable. I have found 
patients sleeping on beds made of straw, in sacks, on rags, 
on broken down camp-beds, and in many cases adult 
patients sleeping in the same room with other adult 
inmates of opposite sex. In many other cases, however, 
I found the patients living in clean and comfortable 
rooms, well clothed and tended. I am unable to speak 
of the patient’s diet, for though I called at many houses 
at the ordinary meal times I only rarely found them at 
meals. Probably this is due to the fact that in many 
houses of this class there are no set hours for meals. 1 
was informed, however, by many of the senile class that 
their staple food was bread and dripping and tea, andin 
the cas: of single patients living alone it is difficult to sec 
how they could afford much more out of the sums allowed 
to them by the Board of Guardians. 


Finance. 


The sums paid by the Board of Guardians to the 
patients or their guardians range from 1s, 6d. to 7s. I 
have only, however, found one patient receiving the 
latter sum, and the average sum paid in the cases. I 
visited is 3s. not including those cases in which the patients 
receive medical relief solely. These sums are, of course, 
utterly inadeqvate for the proper care and maintenance 
of the patients. It is true, however, that about one half 
of these cases are mild dements or high grade imbeciles 
who are not unable to earn small sums, as a rule very 
small sums, to add to the aid given by the guardians. 
In the case of the other half, the care of these patients 
presses with undue severity upon their guardians. This 


system is probably the cheapest, as it is almost certainly - 


the worst, form of family care of the insane in any civilised 
country. To remedy this state of affairs I beg respectfully 
to submit the necessity for instituting a formal enquiry 
into the conditions obtaining amongst the pauper lunatics 
outside institutions residing with relatives or others. I 
would further suggest that the following changes would 
be reformatory. 


Ist. The bringing under the immediate control 
of the Lunacy Commissioners of all pauper lunatics 
whether in institutions for the insane or not. 


‘included in this class and not interfering so markedly with 


3rd. Periodic visitation of all pauper lunatics 
outside institutions by the Commissioners. ; 
































4th. More frequent visitation of pauper lunatics — 
outside institutions by medical officers and overseers. — 


5th. Careful selection of cases of patients thus — 
provided for and of their guardians. 


6th. The enforced compliance of the guardians to 
conditions imposed by the Commissioners. 
7th. Adequate remuneration for the guardians. 


It appears to the writer that if these suggestions could 
be carried into effect, the evils of the present system would. 
be largely done away with, that a ready and economical 
means would be at hand for making provision for a con- | 
siderable percentage of chronic, incurable, and inoffensive 
patients, at present confined within asylums, and further 
that the parents and guardians of many cases of feeble- 
mindedness, high grade imbeciles and epileptics, which at. 
present escape treatment, would no longer be averse to 
the official notification and treatment of their charges. — 
The introduction of this system would certainly result 
in a large economy of public money and, by disencumber- 
ing the asylums of their incurable and inoffensive elements, 
would facilitate the formation, so much to be desired, 
of an individual treatment of the acute and curable cases. 

The writer has described the family colonies at some — 
length, because it appears to him that this system could 
be applied with great advantage to imbecile, feeble-— 
minded, or defective persons not certified under the Lunacy — 
laws. 


In every town that he visited he heard from the Par-— 
ochial Medical Officers of cases of this kind and wasenabled _ 
to visit a number of these. The parents, respectable — 
working people, standing in no need of parochial assistance _ 
and unwilling to send their wards to an ordinary asylum, 

_would probably have waived any objection to family 
colony treatment. The writer does not advocate family 
care for epileptics as a class, though his experience at the 
family colonies has shown him that it is never the class: 
of mental affection, but the individual character which 
has to be considered in making a selection ; nor would 
he advise family treatment for profound idiots or young: 
imbeciles offering a chance of education in some manual — 
art. For these there should be special institutions, but 
these might advantageously be combined with a family- 
care system to which the imbeciles, on showing no evidence’ 
of improvement, might be discharged. 
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ADDENDUM. bt 
Tur FAMILY CARE SYSTEM AS APPLICABLE TO THE PEEBLE- 
MINDED. DG 


I submit an outline of plan which, it seems to me, would 
prove workable and economical, So faras Ihave been able 
to discover, the expert medical evidence so far given has 
trended entirely in the direction of compulsory certification 
of all grades of feeble-minded persons and their detention, 
in the larger proportion of cases their permanent detention, 
in closed institutions. Such a system wculd undoubtedly x 
be of advantage to posterity, but it appears from what 
I have read and heard to be at present unattainable, even 
if it should be proved to be necessary. Even grantir 
that the feeling against what would be considered | 
many as an infringement of the liberty of the individual 
could be removed, the application of such a system to 
the innumerable cases of feeble-mindedness in the com-— 
munity would be so costly a matter that it seems likely 
to block very effectually any progress. ~~ 


A system, therefore, which would combine economy, 
efficient inspection and control, an elasticity of application, 
permitting of accurate classification, and a degree 3° 
liberty suitable to the individual character of the persons 


the liberty of the subject as to raise popular resistance, 
seems to be required. Such a system, it appears to 
is to be found in the family-colony system as practiced 
in Germany at Jerichow and other places. In my evidence 
before the Royal Commission, I said that the family-colony — 
system could be applied to the feeble-minded as to the | 
insan2, and I would now supplement this by adding 
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this difference, that whereas this system can at most 
be applied with safety to one quarter of asylum populations, 
it could, I believe, be applied to three quarters of the 


feeble-minded. The plan I have in mind might be dia- R. 
grammatically described as composed of three concentric Cunyngham 
circles in this manner— 
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2,300. 


The small circle A represents the céntral institution, com- 
posed of detached blocks of varying size, the administrative 
bureau, the infirmary, observation block, &c., &c. 

In this should be housed all entrants to the colony 
for observation, the epileptic in separate blocks, the 
profoundly idiot; and dangerous and persistently re- 
fractory cases. Within circle B, comprising extensive 
grounds and the farm, workshops, school, &c., should be 
placed also cottages for the occupancy of married officials 
and other specially qualified guardians, under the care 
of each of whom might be placed those cases to whom a 
greater degree of latitude may be permitted, those mani- 
festing distinct signs of improvement and undergoing 
daily education, and candidates for the outer colony C. 

This latter (C) is drawn here arbitrarily as a circle, but 
represents really the surrounding country within a radius 
of, say, ten miles, preferably agricultural lands peopled 
by numerous Cottage Homes. To these Homes might be 
sent in time the great majority of the persons treated, 
those showing no sign of further improvement but capable 
of considerable manual labour, and also those cases 
‘whose return to ordinary life is under consideration. The 
cases in the outer colony C, and their guardians should 
be placed under frequent inspection and should also come 
monthly to the central institution for examination. 

As regards distribution, I believe that out of 3,000 cases 
more than 2,000 would in time be treated in the outer 
colony C. And as they would be practically self-sup- 
porting, the economy of this method is sufficiently obvious. 

Further a régime of this kind offering a home life, 
educational facilities, and regular employment, would 
not be distasteful to the parents and relatives of feeble- 
minded and imbecile persons, who at present refuse to 
send their wards to a workhouse and would resent their 
permanent detention in an institution. 

The regulations could thus be of a quasi-voluntary 
nature and the system would avoid many of the difficulties 
which are bound to arise if the stringent procedures so 
far suggested are—though this seems improbable— 
carried into effect. 


APPENDIX I. 


1. By the family care is understood the lodging of a 
suitable patient for adequate compensation in an appro- 
priate family, which places itself voluntarily at the service 
of the asylum and its doctors. 

2. The patients after being placed in a family still 
belong to the asylum, and are still under the care and 
supervision of the director as well as that of the specially 
appointed doctors and overseers, and they may at any 
time be taken back into the asylum. 

3. There may not, as a rule, be at any one time in a 
family more than two patients, and these must be of 
the same sex. 

4. The furnishing and repair of the bedroom set apart 
for the patients, which must be freshly painted once yearly 
and thoroughly cleaned once a week, is the duty of the 
guardians, as is also the heating of the room, when re- 
quired. For each patient the room must possess at least 
15 cubic metres of a'r space. 

5. The articles of furniture of the room (including the 
bed linen) may, if desired, be supplied on account by the 
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asylum. Clothing and underclothing is supplied by the 
asylum, which also undertakes the repair of foot gear. 
On the other hand, the cleaning and keeping in repair 
of the clothing and bedclothes of the patients are 
the duty of the guardians. The underclothing must be 
changed once a week and the bedclothing once a month. 


6. The guardians must see that the patients are quietly 
and properly clothed, and that they are thoroughly 
washed every morning, or oftener if required. 


7. The guardians must bring the patients once monthly 
to the asylum for bathing, weighing, and bodily examina- 
tion on the days ordered for that purpose. 

8. The patients belong to the family, and must at all 
times partake of the family life and share their table. 
A proper maintenance of the chief meals is essential, and 
the food must be good and wholesome fare. 

9. A benevolent and friendly treatment of the patient 
is at once the duty and the honour of the guardian, who 
should never permit himself to use an angry word or 
action to the patients. Bad or careless treatment will 
be punished by the withdrawal of the patients, and, 
when required, will be followed by informing the police. 

10. The appropriate occupation of the patient is to be 
taken into consideration. Their labour must never be 
enforced by punishments, menaces, or harsh treatment. 
The employment of the patients by other people is never 
allowed except with the written permission of the director, 
and any moneys earned in this way must be added to 
the patient’s savings. 

11. The guardian must bestow due care and supervision 
on the patients entrusted to him, and particularly with 
regard to their moral relations. He must carry out 
punctually and scrupulously the orders of the director or 
overseer, retaining his right of appeal to the director. 

12. The patients are allowed free access to religious 
services or usages, unless medically interdicted, only, 
however, in company with a responsible member of the 
family. 

13. It is required that the book which is given with each 
patient should be produced at each visit of the doctor or 
overseer, and that all observations made should be faith- 
fully reported. Particular occurrences, such as great 
changes in the bodily or mental states of the patients, 
escapes or attempts at escape, states of excitement, 
refractoriness, etc., should be immediately reported 
without waiting for the visit of the doctor or overseer. 
In the case of escape the guardians are required to take 
immediate st2ps for the recovery of the patient. In the 
case of casualties appropriate first aid must be rendered, 
conformably with the medical directions given to the 
guardian. 

14. The guardian must give immediate and circum- 
stantial notice of any illness or of injury to a patient to the 
asylum doctor. Medicines and dressings are supplied 
free, and also any particular expense borne by the guardian 
will be repaid. 

15. The ordinary remuneration for the care of each 
patient is from 70 pf. to 90 pf. per day, the whole sum 
being paid up at the end of each month from the asylum 
treasury. 

16. Presents or monetary compensation must not be 
received from the relatives of the patients. Ix general 
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the. guardian is. not allowed to be: in correspondence 
with the patients’ friends or relations without the know- 
ledge and consent of the director, through whose hands 
all letters must pass. 
APPENDIX II. 
PREFECTURE DE LA SEINE. 





EXTRAIT 
pu REGLEMENT GENERAL DE LA COLONIE F'AMILIALE 
DE DuN-SuUR-AURON. 

Du placement des pensionnaires, de la designation des 
nourriciers ef des Conditions auxquelles ils sont soumis. 

Article 1—Les pensionnaires ne peuvent étre recus 
que par les nourriciers qui ont obtenu leur inscription © 
sur le registre de la Mairie. 

Art. 2—Cette inscription n’estaccordée qu’A ceux 
qui peuvent satisfaire aux conditions essentielles sui- 
vantes: de moralité, de soin et de propreté, de nour- 
riture, d’espace, de silubrité et d’aérage des locaux 
spécialement affectés aux malades. 

Art. 3.—II est ouvert & cet effet un registre municipal 
contenant. les noms, prénoms, profession et. domicile 
des nourriciers et,la date de leur inscription. ' 

Art. 4.—II est en principe interdit de placer des malades 
de sexe different chez le méme. nourricier. 

Art. 5.—Les nourriciers'ne peuvent recevoir plus alin 

malade sans une autorisation spéciale, . 

_-Art..6.—Chaque malade est placé sous Ja garde spéciale 
et la. surveillance directe du nourricier chez lequel il'est 
mis en pension, . 

Art. 7.—Il ne peut étre employé 4 son égard aucune 
espéce de mesure de coercition ou de contrainte. 

Art, 8.—On remet ‘au nourricier un livret indiquant 
Pétat-civil de son pensionnaire. 

' Art. 9—Ce livret doit étre parafé, lors de chacune 
de leurs visites par les personnes préposées a Vinspection 
ét par le médecin. 

Art. 10.—Celui-ci inscrit les prescriptions 6t recom- 
maadations spéciales, ainsi que les appreciations relatives 
au service du nourricier. 

Art. 11—Ce livret sert de compte-courant et men- 
tionne les paiements faits ainsi que les livraisons de 
fournitures en nature. 

Art. 12.—La nourriture des malades doit étre saine et 
abondante, et en général la méme que celle de la famille 
ou ils sont placés, 

Art. 13—En tous cas, ils recevront au moins par 


‘semaine, 3 kilogrammes et demi de pain, un. litre de 
~vin, de, la viande fraiche 4 jours dans -la semaine pour 


uh poids total d’environ 1 kilogramme, indépendamment 
des légumes, du lait, du beurre, etc. 

Art. 14—Dans les cas spéciaux et particuliérément 
dans le cas de maladies incidentes, le médecin prescrit 
une alimentation spéciale ou envoie & Vinfirmerie le 
thalade ‘qui’ aurait besoin dun regis: heh ex- 
traordinaire. 

Art. Ji—Les chambres servant de logement doivent 
en régle générale avoir’ un cubage de 20 métres cubes 
par personne, étre munies de’ fenetres, de préférence 
planchéiées ou tout au moins dallées avec soin. 

_ Art. 16.—Les murs et plafonds doivent étre aN 
a la chaux au moins deux fois par an. 

Art. 17.—Les locaux qui paraitraient in salubres ou 
peu convenables’et les nourriciers qui refuseraient d’exé- 
culer les mesures d’assainissement recommandées, seront 
signalés 4 |’Administration et passibles de retenues, en 
échange de l’exécution d’office des dites mesures, 

Art. 18.—Les personnes qui logent des pensionnaires 
doivent mettre 4 leur disposition les objets suivants : 

Un lit de fer ou de bois d’environ 1 métre de largeur, 
une paillasse, un matelas ou lit de plume, un traversin, 
un oreiller, deux paires de draps, trois couvertures dont 
une de laine, une chaise, une descente de lit, un vase, 
une cuvette et un meuble pour la véture. 

Art. 19.—La ‘peille des’ paillasses doit étre Wwilotivele 
trois fois l’an, et le linge changé tous les huit jours pour 
Jes malades propres. 

Des lieux d’aisances convenables doivent étré aménagés. 

Des alézes, toiles cirées, bassins, ete., seront prétrés 
esur bons @ VPinfirmerie en cas de besoin. 

Art. 20.—Les nourriciers dorvent veiller 4 l’entretien et 
& la conservation des effets de vétures et objets & eux 
‘confiés dont ils sont responsables. 

Ils regoivent avec la personne qu’ils soignent le trous- 
seau réglementaire dont ils délivrent regu. 


France 2_Yes. 


_preferable ?—That of Germany ; that at Jerickow. 


EVIDENCE: 


Art. 21.—Les piéces & changer sont ‘examinées Io’ 
1., lundi de chaque mois et recues contre bons signés 
du directeur ou du régisseur. 

L’inventaire général se fait 3 fois par an aux change- 
ments de saison. 

Art, 22.— Un double de chaque trousseau est constitué en 
réserve pour assurer le change des effets d’été et d’hiver. 

Les effets portent le cachet de Yadministration et les 
picces ne portant ‘pas cette marque ne sauraient étre 
remplacées. 

Art. 23.—Les piéces détruites ou perdues accidentelle- 
ment devront étre déclarées de suite pour étre remvlacées 
il pourra étre opéré des retenues de ce chef, en cas de 
négligence des nourriciers. 

Une fiche spéciale sera dressée pour aider 4 établir le 
procés- verbal de destruction des effets réformés au 
magasin. 

Art. 24—Les nourriciers sont responsables de leurs 
pensionnaires ; en cas de disparition, il doit en éte 
donné sur le champ connaissance & la direction, qui fait 
opérer les recherches et la réintézration pour laquelle 
il est attribué une prime variable selon la distance. 

- Art. -25.—Cette prime. pourra. étre supportée. par. le 
nourricier si |’¢vasion provient de sa faute. 

Art. 26— Tout; ‘nourricier- qui) enfreint. les dispositions 
du réglement, qui refuse, néglige ou est hors d’état de se 
conformer ‘aux conditions essentielles qui lui sont im- 
posées, ,est déclaré inhabile & recevoir des malades et 
Pautorisation qui. a pu lui, étre accordée a sad effet lui 
est retirée. - 

« sArts:27-Toute IS ou toad mauvais traitement 
exercé énvers un malade est puni du-retrait immédiat de 
Vautotisation, sans préjudice, le cas: eoheort, des. pour- 
suites devant les tribunaux. ; 

Art. 28.— Le: retrait des autorisations. est prononeé 
par le: Directeur sauf recours a) ‘T Administration. centrale. 

Art. 29.— Des primes, et des récompenses, imputées 
sur la. caisse,, de l’établissement,, sont. accordées aux 
nourriciers qvi' se distinguent par. leur humanité et Jes 
soins qu’ils donnent 4 leurs, pensionnaires. 

Art. '30.— Il est interdit aux nourriciers comme au 
personnel de recevoir. directement. des, rémunérations 
ou présents des malades ou.de leurs familles.. : 

Art. 31.— Les envois d’effets ou d’argent aux pension- 
naires doivent étre faits par Pintermédiaire de l Adminis- — 
tration ou déclarés de suite par les nourriciers si les 
familles omettent de se servir de cet intermédiaire. 

Art. 32—Le.surveillant régisseur est vaguemestre 
et solde les: mandats adressés aux’ malades, le paiement 
en peut étre opéré: par fractions échelonnées, comme le 
dépét, owméme en nature si le médecin le juge nécessaire. 

- Art. 33.—Le médecin regoit tous les lundis:les réclama- 
tions des malades et des nourriciers,: de 9 4 IL heures oe a 
matin et de 2 & 4 heures dursoir§ @) (se enja fex 

Art.'34. Les visites & domicile sont sas au moins une 
fois par quinzaine & chaque malade. 

Art..35.—Un tour de garde de jour et de nuit’ Bite 
les cas urgents est établi au siége central de la Colonie. 

Art... 36.—L’administration rappelle aux nourriciers 
qu’en toutes circonstances, tels que délits, dégats ‘commis 
etdommages occasionnés par les" pensionnaires dont ils 
ont la garde, ils assument les responsabilités quien décou- — 
lent proportionnellement. ala négligence quils ont pu 
apporter a la surveillance des malades & eux confiés. 
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8967. (Dr. Dunlop: ) You are sancti in favour, in see, 
of boarding out upon proper lines being adopted. in Eng- 
land for the treatment of mentally defective persons I— 
Yes, for some. Ry ek 

8968. Of a proportion ?—Yes. » Lie 

8969. Youhave had considerable experience in boarding 
out ?—Yes. j 

8970. You might very. briefly tell us whee - “was. 
Have you seen it in Scotland ?—Yes. | 

8971. And in Belgium, Holland, Germany, 


8972.. Which of those systems struck you as being 


x ee 


8973. It might be advisable to hear what_ faults you 
have to find with the Scottish system, and in what. re- 
spects that of Germany is better ?—I have no fault to find 
with the Scotch system, but that necessarily, as the 
inspection is somewhat scanty, it cannot be applied to : 
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as large a percentage as it might otherwise. It might 
“be applied to a larger percentage of cases of insanity if 
there were more frequent inspection on the part of both 
lay and medical officers. 


8974. You mean more extreme cases ‘might be boarded 
out if they were inspected more ?—Yes, cases that at 
present are bound to be kept in asylums might be usefully 
boarded out with benefit to themselves.and at diminished 
cost to the community. 


8975. At the present .moment in Scotland there ar 
20 per cent of lunatics; I think that is the figure you 
state ?—19 per. cent. 
8976. Boarded out and successfully and’ humanely 
treated ?—Yes. 


8977. This is the means you think might be adopted 
in England for the treatment of a large number of men- 
tally deficient persons ?—Yes. 

8978. Both congenital and acquired cases ?—Yes. 


_ 8979. You rather surprised me,. but I suppose it is 
correct, by saying that there are at the present moment 
5,516 boarded out English lunatics ?—In 1903 there were 
6,516, not boarded out cases, but cases that reside with 
relatives and others. 


_ 8980. Lunatics being supported: by the Guardians.2— 
Yes, notified pauper lunatics. . 

8981. Being treated by the Guardians outside any 
Institutions or Homes ?—Outside any Institution or 
Home. - 
~ 982. And this’ plan’ as carried out in England is 
extremely faulty ?—About as bad as it can be. 


8983. The faults ‘are, first of all, no inspection ? 
~Yes; there is- some inspection; patients are seen 
once a quarter by the local medical officer, once 
every fourteen weeks by the Parochial Medical Officer. 
There it ceases. They are never inspected by the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy; they know nothing about them 
beyond their numbers. Not only that, although. the 
Parochial Medical Officer visits them once a quarter, 
there may be five or six months between two visits, 
‘because the first visit may be in the beginning and the 
second at the end of the quarter. In every town I visited 
I found cases where we asked for the people and the 
patient was not there ; “‘ Where have they gone to ? ?— 
they did not know, nobody knew. Sometimes two or 
three fresh tenants had intervened between the last visit 
of the Parochial Medical Officer and ‘the time I went with 
him, and the case was absolutely lost sight of. 

* 8984-5. Can you tell me what procedure is adopted in 
taking certified lunatics out of the asylums and putting 
them in charge of their relatives. They were presumably 
_ not recovered at the time of discharge ?—No, they are 
not recovered at all; they are discharged on the applica- 
tion of their relatives or friends. 

8986. You say that the majority get this parish relief 
without having been certified lunatics ?—Yes. 

8987-9. Of the 5,000 odd a considerable number are 
uncertified lunatics discharged ‘as recovered ?—Only 
a’small percentage. 

8990. (Dr. Dunlop.) That emphasises the difference 
between the English and the Scotch custom ?—Yes. 


8991. In the Scotch system boarding out is one of the 
authorised means of dealing with the question ?—Yes. 


$992. But in England it is not ?—No. 


8993. All the same, in certain cases it is carried out ?— 
Yes. 


8994. These unrecovered lunatics, you say, are not in 
any way under control of the Lunacy Board ?—No. 


8995. They have no cognisance of them whatever ?— 
| 

8996. The Lunacy Board, further, lay down no rules 
as to how they are to be treated, do they ?7—Yes, there is 
a rule as to how they are to be treated. The Parochial 
Medical Officer must send in quarterly returns which 
state the accommodation that is offered by the house, and 
the condition of the patient, and whether mechanical 
restraint has been used during the quarter, and if so for 
how long, and by what means, and so forth. «74, 


_ 8997. That report goes to 2—The Board of Guardians 
and not to the Lunacy Commissioners... 


103— Vol . Ts 


8998. Do you mean to tell me that these boarded out 


RK. 


uncertified cases are subjected to restraint ?—I do not “Cunyngham 


know ; I have not:come across a case beyond locking up B Pe ERs 


a patient in a room, which I have known. . Whether 


they’ aresubject to mechanical restraint, I do not know, 7 July'1005, 


but there is nothing to prohibit it. 


8999. Have you any suspicion that mechanical restraint 
is used’?—-I never'saw it; so I prefer not to say. 

9000. I would like to know if you have any suspicion ? 
—I do not know. _ I cannot answer it, have no idea. ~ I 
never saw’one single ‘case beyond locking up in a room 
where mechanical restraint was used. 

9001. Have you seen a patient locked up in a room 
for any length of time ?—I have only the word of the 
patient’s guardian to say the patient had only been locked 
up in a_room that day. The case was one in which. the 
guardian was absolutely unsuitable ; it was bad guardian- 
ship, there is no question of that. 


* 9002. Who selects the guardians ?—The guardians 
are the near relatives of the patients. 


9003. Do: they want: to become guardians «in these 
cases ?—The way in which they become: guardians. of 
the patients is this ; that they have as a member of their 
family some one who is imbecile or weak-minded, and 
they. find. the burden of their maintenance is pressing 
sorely upon them ; they apply for parochial assistance ; 
having applied for parochial assistance the medical 
officer is notified of the weakminded case, so the patient 
remains with them. There is no choice; it is the only 
one means of obtaining a guardian—to leave it in the 
hands of its near relatives. 


9004. In seeing these cases what was your impression ? 
Were the relations pleased to have charge of the lunatics, 
or would they have been better pleased to be relieved of 
them ?—In the majority of cases I should say they were 
pleased to have the care of them; they did not want 
them to go away. 


9005. You state that this unselected, unregulated guar- 
dianship is frequently very faulty ?—Very. . 


9006. I think you give some examples .?—Yes, I-could 
give any number of examples. 


9007. Are there any very striking ones you would like 
to mention ?—No; there are so many, it is difficult to 
choose. I mention one or two here. There is one case 
in which the patient, an imbecile lad aged twenty, slept 
in the same bed with his sister aged eighteen under the 
care of a mother who was obviously weakminded, and 
there are many other cases.of the same kind. 


9008. A lot of imbeciles have late: development. Do 
you know whether.this particular imbecile had ?—He was.a 
perfectly normal man physically. 


9009. Sexually developed ?+-Yes. » Another «case I 
mention is that of two sisters. .In this case the Parochial 
Medical Officer had pointed out repeatedly to the Board 
of Guardians that these two sisters were in bad surround- 
ings, in very inefficient guardianship and bad accommoda- 
tion; but no notice was taken of it by the Board of 
Guardians, nothing was done. 


9010. Your emphatic opinion is that the guardianship. 
which is chosen in this manner, or rather. unselected 
guardianship, is very very faulty ?—Yes. 


9011. I notice that you are strongly of opinion: that 
inquiry into this method of dealing with uncertified 
lunacy is most desirable, in fact imperative.?—Yes, - 


9012. Boarding out, as carried out in Scotland, Belgium; 
or these other countries all round is a very great: con- 
trast ?—Very great. 


9013. What do you think are essentials to make it’ a 
success ?—In the first place centralised control. - 


9014. They ought to be under the Lunacy Board or 
some such body ?—Yes. Under the present arrangements, 
the Parochial Medical Officer notifying these cases to the 
Board of Guardians is in rather an uncomfortable position, 
because the Board of Guardians may not be very willing 
to take these cases at greater expense into the’ asylum; 
or into the workhouse. If the medical officer insists, and: 
insists. frequently, he may get himself into bad’ odour 
with the Board of Guardians. What is required’ is 
some’ higher authority. The next thing that seems 


‘to me to be required is the point I took up as regards the: 
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9015 to 9052. 


guardianship: the careful selection of guardians and in- 
sistence on the guardians complying with the conditions 
imposed by the higher authority. Then careful selection 
of cases. At present large numbers of our imbecile 
women are of a child-bearing age; such cases ought 
never to be allowed outside some institution. 


9015. I think you might add to these requisites, efficient 
inspection ?—Yes, I thought that would naturally follow 
from the bringing it under the control of the Lunacy 
Commissioners. 

9016. As regards the selection of guardians, where 
should these guardians be ?—In a town or country do 
you mean. 


9017. Yes ?—Preferably in the country. 
9018. In villages ?—Yes. 


9019. What age of person should be guardian ?— 
Adult, so long as they are middle aged ; or even young 
guardians do very well—young married couples who 
have no children of their own. 


9020. Young married couples presumably will have 
children in course of time; perhaps they would not be 
altogether suitable ?—If they have no children; some 
may have been married five or ten years ; the presumption 
is they will not have children. 


9021. In Scotland a good many guardians are widows ? 
—Yes. 

9022. Do you think they are a very suitable class 
indeed, or is there any objection to allowing widows to 
make a little money in this way ?—I see no objection ; 
on the contrary, I think it is a valuable means of helping 
both the widow and the patient. 


9023. Where would you draw the line between suitable 
cases for boarding-out and unsuitable ? There are certain 
classes of cases that we are dealing with here; con- 
genital cases to begin with, idiots and imbeciles; they 
are mostly suitable for boarding out, are they not ?— 
Profound idiots would not be, I think. 


9024. The more extreme idiots yousay would not be ? 
—Yes. 
9025. They mostly die young, do they not ?—Yes. 


9026. The question is not very important as regards 
them ?—No class of patient seems to do better under 
family care than the imbecile ; none seems to blend so 
happily with family life as an imbecile; but I do not think 
young imbeciles, who are capable of mental improvement, 
ought to be sent to family care ; for them there should be 
a chance given in institutions where they could be trained 
and improved ; where they have a chance of improve- 
ment ; if they are found not to shew signs of improvement 
they might be transferred to family care. 


9027. After institution treatment has failed to improve 
them to a practical extent ?—Yes. 


9028. What about discharged cases from the asylums, 
secondary dementia; is not that in most cases suitable 
for boarding out ?—Yes, the majority of secondary 
dements might be boarded out. 


9029. You would make some exception both with the 
imbeciles and adults, would you not, as regards habits ?— 
Yes; I think I say here, it is not so much the class_ to 
which the patient belongs as the individual character of 
the patient which has to be considered. 


9030. Violent cases ?—Yes, violent and the extremely 
dirty cases, troublesome cases that are dangerous to 
others or to themselves, suicidal cases, cases of profound 
melancholia ; none of these cases are suitable. 


9031. What about inebriates ?—I do not think so. I 
have not considered the matter, but I should not say 
inebriates were suitable for family care. They have them 
at Ainay-le-Chateau, with not very good results as far 
as drink is concerned ; unfortunately in Ainay-le-Chateau 
there are no stringent regulations as to the supplying of 
liquor to the patients ; it seems rather unwise. 


9032. Your general conclusion is that if a system of 
boarding out is established in England the asylums 
would be able to take in many more cases than they do 
now, because the asylums would get rid of many of their 
chronic cases: is that the extent of it ?—Yes, they 
would give more individual attention to the cases that 
they have under them; the asylums have too many 
Vases, 
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9038. They are existing at present; if they got rid 
of cases we would not hear the same tales as we have 
heard that the cases were discharged because there was 
no room for them ?—No. 


9034. In that way it would tend to diminish the num- 
ber of uncertified lunatics tramping through the country ? 
—Yes. 


9035. (Mr. Hobhouse.) You have heard the evidence 
of the last witness ?—Yes. 


9936: Can you tell us which, in your opinion, is the 
more preferable limit, 2,000 or 3,000 people aggregated 
together for control in one of these suggested colonies, or 
places of detention for the feeble-minded ?—My whole 
experience is with regard to lunatics, insane people, 
and with regard to the insane, I think it very undesirable 
to have large institutions. Large institutions of over 
1,000 inmates are a mistake. With regard to the feeble- 
minded, that is another matter; I could not say. 


9037. You could not give any opinion ?—No, not 
with regard to the feeble-minded; it would depend to 
such a large extent upon the class of feeble-minded ; if 
they were very high grade imbeciles—almost approaching 
normal—I suppose larger numbers might be taken, 
although the Lunacy Commissioners, in their last report, 
say clearly that with large asylums the more you increase 
the asylum the economy financially is less, and the risk 
of tuberculous diseases and dysentery very much greater, 
and the ideal to be aimed at was rather institutions of 
500 to 1,000 and not over 1,000. I do not know why 
there should be any difference with regard to feeble- 
minded. 


9038. You think, mutatis mutandis, the same thing 


would apply to the feeble-minded ?—To a more or less — 


extent. 

9039. (Mr. Byrne.) But not entirely ?—No, because 
as people approach more to the normal man, I take it 
larger numbers might be congregated together with less 
risk. 

9040. It is the case, is it not, that the Lunacy Com- 
missioners recommend a small number for a lunatic 


asylum because they lay stress on the medical superin- 


tendent having personal knowledge of each case ?— 
‘Yes, 

9041. In a colony for feeble-minded and epileptic 
persons where the sole object was to keep them in decent 


health, and at work, there is no such necessity ?—Quite | 


so; that is what I was trying to explain. 


9042. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Therefore, the number might 
approximate to two or three thousand ?—That I am not 
in a position to answer. I do not know enough about 
the matter to answer. 

9043. (Dr. Donkin.) I take it from what you said 
just now, your experience is confined chiefly, and your 


evidence confined wholly, to the subject of lunatics or — 


insane people ?—-Yes. oh 
9044. You use the words “‘ lunatic or insane ”’ meaning 
those who are either insane, in the ordinary sense of the 


word, and certified, or the idiots and imbeciles who are. 


now certified under the ordinary law ?—Yes. 


9045. So that your whole evidence with regard to 
boarding out refers to that class ?—Yes. 


9046. You say you think that the criterion for sending 


cases of this kind to private houses, boarding out, is the 


individual character, quite apart from the technical — 


form of insanity ?—Yes! 

9047. And you would exclude—I think I understood 
you in your answers to Dr. Dunlop—the common idiot, 
the idiot who is obvious to the diagnosis of the layman ? 
—Yes. 

- 9048. And all forms of acute lunacy ?—Yes. 

9049. And include only certain congenital imbeciles 
or certain people suffering from acquired insanity ?—The 
chronic inoffensive dement. “ 

9050. Who would come under the term “ harmless 
lunatic” or ‘‘chronic lunatic ” ?—Yes. 

9051. Without any known dangerous tendency ?— 
Yes. ; 

9052. You would exclude all those who were likely 
to be suicidal ?—Yes. #. ° 
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9053. And those who had fixed and definite delusions 
though they might be quite harmless in demeanour ?— 
Yes, I think mostly ; even to these there are exceptions. 
In France it has been found that even cases which have for 
years made attempts on their own lives in asylums cease 
to do so when sent to family colonies. I met several 
cases: one man who shewed me round had himself 
delusions of persecution, but he became very much 
quieter outside, under family care, because the institution 
life fostered his delusions ; the restrictions of an asylum 
fostered the idea of persecution. So that there are 
cases of delusional insanity, also of melancholia with a 
suicidal tendency, which do perfectly well under family 
care; but they are exceptional. 


9054. I think it is quite possible many would do well, 
but it would be a tentative measure in each case ?— 
Yes. 


9055. You would advise particular care and great 
caution in sending a person who was, up to the time of 
being sent, a victim of active delusions ?—Yes. Then 
also epileptics do not appear to me suitable, as a rule, for 
family care. 


9056. You would reduce it mainly to the elderly 
secondary dements and the imbeciles ?—Yes. 


9057. I mean among those who have suffered from 
acquired insanity, the secondary dements—the quieter. 
They would generally be the elderly people, and those 
with the milder forms of congenital lunacy ?—Yes. 

9058. I want to know whether, among the cases you have 
seen in Scotland, and in fact in most places in Europe 
where they exist, the majority come under that defini- 
tion; do they satisfy your view of suitable cases ?—On 
the whole, yes—not at Gheel; at Gheel there are many 
cases which seem to me unsuitable for family care. 


9059. In the insane class, or the congenitally imbecile 
class ?—In the insane class. 

9060. Could you give us a few examples of cases which 
you saw there ?—Yes ; Isaw one or twoinastate of acute 
depression. I saw one also in a state of, I should say, 
violent mania ; I fancy other visitors have seen the same 
thing. I did not see many cases, but I saw one or two 
cases that appeared to me distinctly unsuitable—but I 
know that these cases are treated under family care. 


9061. Could you form any notion as to what proportion 
among the idiots and insane now in institutions might 
be suitable for family care ?—I should say from 15 to 
20 per cent. I have asked several medical officers of 
asylums in the last year what they thought about it. 
Their answers have varied from 15 to 25 per cent. One 
medical superintendent of a large asylum said he had 
gone through his own cases and he thought that 25 per 
- cent. of his cases were suitable for family care. I said 
“* Ts not that rather a high estimate ? ’’ and he said that 
he did not think so. He went on to say that 15 to 20 per 
cent. might be treated quite safely in family life. 


9062. Safety to themselves ?—And to their relatives. 


9063. The chief advantages are economy, the relief 
of the asylums for their more proper work, and the benefit 
in many cases to the patients themselves ?—Yes. 


- 9064. Am I right in putting it in that order; economy 
first. I put it in that order myself; I want to know ?— 
I looked at it from the point of view of the patients first, 
and economy last. 


9065. You think the strongest argument for the spread- 
ing of this system, or the application of this system to 
England, is that it is for the good of the patient ?—The 
good of the patients and the benefit of the asylums who 
by being liberated of their large percentage—this 15 to 20 
per cent. of their chronic incurable cases that are at 
present overcrowding their asylums—could in the end 
give more individual attention to the patients, and con- 
centrate the medical effort on acute and curable cases, 
and it would probably end in special mental hospitals for 
acute and curable cases. They would appear to over- 
weigh all other considerations. . 

9066. The positive advantages are more important 
than the economical ?—The economical are very import- 
ant, too. 

-9067. Where it has already been started, in Scotland, 
what has been the chief object in starting it—to save 
money or to do the patient good ?—In Scotland it was 
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started because they had not the accommodation at the 
time when there was a change in the lunacy administration; 
by means of this change in the lunacy administration 
many cases which had not been recognised, at any rate, 
had not been treated, were bound to be treated under 
this reformed administration, and they simply had not 
the asylum accommodation for them. That is how it 
was resorted to in Scotland. It did so well that they 
kept it on. In Holland no pecuniary consideration at all 
has influenced the administration, but it has been started 
solely and eritirely as an enlightened mode of treatment. 
In France it has been entirely for pecuniary reasons, and 
for the relief of the overcrowded asylums. In Germany 
from a mixture of motives, partly because of their over- 
crowded asylums, but also because it is recognised as a 
therapeutic advantage; it is a means of treatment, 


9068. I suppose you would say, from what you have 
already said with regard to the suitable classes to be 
treated on this system, that most of them are incurable ?— 
Most of them are incurable, but, strangely enough, cures 
have happened. 


9069. Most of them are incurable ?—Yes. I do not 
consider family treatment is suitable for acute cases. 


#9070. Economy would be the chief motive to justify 
spreading it in England ?—Yes. 


9071. I think you have shown, and I have heard from 
other sources, that the economical advantage is very 
great indeed ?—Very great. 


9072. That is what makes the importance of the pro- 
posal. Have you thought at all, or in your inspections 
had any means of judging, of the effect on any of the 
families of the hosts of the constant residence of an 
imbecile or a lunatic person ?—The point was raised by 
Dr. Letchworth who commented on Gheel many years 
ago on his visit, and he thought that it would have a bad 
effect not only on the guardians, but on the population. 
I have not found any evidence of that at all. On the 
other hand it seems to have a very valuable educative 
effect on the people. They lose their dread of insanity, 
and instead of becoming an object of ridicule, as an 
isolated single village fool is apt to be, they take no 
notice of them and the people are only too willing to help. 
Dr. Letchworth said he noticed in Gheel amongst the 
outside people a preponderance of idiots and imbecile 
children. The matter was taken up and they showed 
that amongst the ordinary population outside the lunatic 
population, cases of weak-mindedness and idiocy were 
in less proportion than in any other part of Belgium. 


9073. I think we may leave out of the discussion the 
danger of spreading insanity or imbecility. When I was 
at Gheel not long ago the Director there combated that 
view, which none of us have ever expressed. It seems 
ridiculous to suppose that ; it is not an infectious malady. 
I meant have you thought about the effect on, particularly, 
the young members of the families among whom 
these have to be placed. I put it so as to rather 
prejudice the question ; is it desirable for the State to 
encourage thrift by means of inducing people to take 
lunatics and imbeciles for money and keep them as 
members of their family in the frequent presence of 
young children ?—I did ask, in the houses where I visited, 
whether they thought it wise to allow the imbecile child 
to be taken into the house with the others, to mix with 
them. They said it was all right ; it had no bad effect 
on the children. I do not think from what I saw that 
it is likely to have any effect on the guardians or their 
children. 


9074. Would you, as a medical man, countenance it 
among people of a somewhat higher social grade than 
the Gheelers are, who live on the lunatics ? Would you 
encourage it in England among people of the fairly well- 
to-do classes ?—I do not see why not. I think it 
would depend on the character of the guardians. 

9075. Would you think it desirable to limit the kind 
of family ?— Yes. 

9076. Would you say it would be better to confine 
the housing of these lunatics to people without children 
living at home ?—I think that would be better. 

9077. Would you think that would be sufficiently 
important to make it a condition, supposing the Govern- 
ment encouraged this ? Supposing it was established 
as a system of relieving the lunatic authority, wor!4 t 
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be well to limit the families—to define the kind of 
families ?—I. do not think so. I think that 
might very well be left to the decision of the 
authorities. It is better not to make any hard and 
fast rule of that kind, it appears to me, because I can 
think of many homes where I. have seen the patient, 
animbecile child,mixing quite happily with other children, 
some fourteen. or fifteen years old, and where both seemed 
to. benefit, .and where no harm seemed to accrue 
from it to anyone. I think it would be unfortunate to 
lay down any hard and fast condition of that kind. It 
seems to me it'might very well be left. 


9078: Left.to the authority who are seeking lodgment - 
for the imbecile-?— Yes. 


9079. So ‘that. it would be judged mainly from ‘the 
point of view of the imbecile, and not from the point of 
view of the family ?—I think it ought to be judged from . 
both.points of view. 


9080. But: the authority which was searching for the’. 
cheapest place to put an imbecile in would not be likely 
to think very much of the other side of the questiom ?=I 
do not know, that the authority does, in those eases, look 
for the cheapest place ;. they insist on certain conditions, 
It is rather for the best guardian than for the cheapest, 


9081. You have made a very wide inspection, I see. 
Had you any opportunity of visiting, several times over, 
the same domicile, or getting to know the people ?—No, 
not much ; I did visit one or two cases several times, 
but not as a rule. r 


9082. (Mr. Dickinson.) The fifteen and twenty that you 
mention is 15 and 20 per cent. of the lunatics at present 
in the asylums, is it not ?— Yes. 


9083. That varies very much from .the figure which 
was given to us when we visited Gheel by the Director of 
the Gheel colony. His opinion was that he could treat a 
very much larger percentage of lunatics ?— Yes. 


9084. You think he was wrong ?—Yes. 


9085. Of course he has had a very great experience 
there ?—'That is quite true, but I think he is wrong, and 
my opinion is fortified by the opinion of most others 
with whom Ihave come in contact. Ihave asked several 
medical men who were connected with a colony on this . 
one point; I have always asked that point—what per-. 
centage. There is a general consensus of opinion that 
20 per cent. could very rarely be exceeded. 


9086. I am speaking without absolute knowledge, but 
according to that, almost half the people at Gheel.in 
your opinion ought not to be there 2—Yes, but it varies 
very much according to the system ; in Gheel they have 
got their colony close to their central infirmary, and many 
of those cases that are treated in the colony are several 
times brought back. into the infirmary for treatment ; 
so that it is really difficult to say whether these patients 
are asylum patients or colonial patients. 


9087. ‘shat is exactly what isin my mind. _I take it 
not only from seeing Gheel, but also from your evidence 
in the statement, that, in most of these cases it is an 
essential feature of the scheme that there should be an 
asylum of some kind ?—Certainly ; I think that is desir- 
able. I think that is the system which is best... 'Lhat 


EVIDENCE : 


right to call it. a colony. You would have to have 
these particular institutions set up in a very limited’ 
number of places in the country ?—Yes, if the reform: 
were carried out in the direction that I suggest, then we 
should already have a family care system in which they” 
would be distributed all over, as far as these 5,000 cases- 
are concerned ; but there is no reason why ‘we should not’ 
have a proper family colony system such as they have 
in Germany. as an integral part of the administration of 
the country. ' 

9094. But I take it there would have to be certain 
colonies allocated. to this purpose in the same: way as. 
they have in Belgium, in which: they have two, and they 
have three or four in Germany ?—I think that would be 
the best. 

9095. That means that the lunatics must 
away from their friends ?—Yes. +. -- 

9096. That, you say, is an advantage?—T think it is an. 
advantage to have an asylum for the colonial “patients: 
only, because otherwise there is this mixing up ‘of chronic 


be taker 


‘incurable inoffensive people with acute and curable cases?’ 


9097. That involves having “a limited number of es~ 
tablishments in the country, and taking away from their 
friends the lunatics in other parts of the country to es- 


tablish them. in these colonies ?—It would, if we-had-a- } 


family colony system started, unless it were’ simply. on 
the Scotch -lines, . iste 

9098. I understand from your statement that in France 
there has been a complaint that that: means. taking 
away the town folk from the towns and carrying them 
right away from their belongings ?—That is the point: 
which occurred to me. It appeared to me: undesirable: 
to remove’ town dwellers to very ‘distant »parts of the 
country, cater AT) 

9099. That seems to me inseparable from the scheme ? 
—If depends; I do not seé why -it should:'be.: There 
need not necessarily be one large colony or two. or. three- 
large colonies; there might be several small ones,-one. 
in each county, say. tI* ; 


9100. That would mean taking them away from their | 


friends ?—Not very much more than now in the-asylums. 
9101. I suppose you could not have them in the towns 
—Yes, they do have them in the towns. ET 
9102. Do they abroad ?—Yes; Gardelegan is a 


considerable town; itis. a country town and a very. 


large one; it is a town with town houses. ofoedl 

- 9103. Would it be possible to carry it out in London:? 
—London I would not: consider an ideal place, ‘but-it 
could. be done. 


It is done at present in a very bad way. 
As I said it could be very much improved, but it would 


not be as good as the country; butit:might be donesi 


9104. Tf we were to board this particular’ class of 
lunatics out in houses in London with people who would 
be responsible for their proper earevand. treatment and 
would not. get their remuneration if; they -were not. kept 
pioperly, that would. work ?—Yes... - ; ere 


9105. Another» question ~about these» 5,516 »pauper — 


lunatics... These I take it are pauper lunatics, in. Eng- 
land ?—Yes. 


‘ 
’ 


is the German system. ‘Lhat appears to me to be the 


best--a small asylum. 9106. Of course there would be a great number of other : 


people—other lunatics who would be living with their 
friends in various grades of society just above that of 
the pauper ?—Yes. 1 
- 9107. It would be just as important to get them — 
treated in colonies as the others ?—Yes. DOP gf 
9108. Are these lunatics certified ?—No, some are; 
they are notified. - aie 
9109. But are any of them certified ?—Yes. Br 
~ 9110. Those who have gone out from the asylums first. 
of all—who have come into this class through discharge; — 
from asylums, they have been certified, but they.are 
no longer certified. we 
9111. (Mr. Byrne.), Yes. ont 
- 9112. (Mr Dickinson.) Let us get that clear. You say~ 
on page 523 that there are two avenues through which they 
pass ;.one is on discharge from the asylum. ,.Are those 
people, people who have been discharged as cured and. 
therefore: their certificate has expired ?—No, not at 
all; they are not discharged as cured. 


9088. With this boarding out system carried on in 
direct connection with it 7—Yes. 


9089. That in your opinion is best ?—Yes. 


9090. That is the system adopted at Gheel ?—No, 
at Gheel there is an asylum with the patients round about, 
but these are not colonial patients pure and simple, 
The ideal system is to have, as they have in Germany 
and in France, your main asylum in a large town; ina 
country district remote from that you would have your 
colony, and in the middle of the colony you would have 
a or infirmary which is for the patients of the colony 
only. : 

9091. At Gheel it is only a small asylum ?—Yes, but 
they have a permanent asylum. 

9092. With a few in it ?—Fifty or sixty 

9093. Whichever of those two schemes is adopted 


you would have to have a colony: you could not board 
out all over the country, anywhere. Perhaps it is not 


‘ 
‘ 


= 
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9135. They find the home control sufficient ?—Quite R. 


“9113. What happens to them ?—Their position is that 
sufficient, yes. Cunyngham 


“they are still certified lunatics, only they are resident 


“with relatives and others, ‘and instead’ of peing under the Hts0.. 


Brown, 


‘eare of Commissioners they a are under: the’ care of the 
ae! bane 
9114, ‘They are still lunatics 1 Yes. * 


* 9115. But they are lunatics which the Boards of Guar- 5; 


dians really are not looking after ?—The Boards of Guar- 


“dians do look after them ; “if they are handed over to the © 
* Boards of Guardians they are in receipt of parochial - 


“yelief. If the patient is discharged to the care of a friend 
“and the patient’s friends or relatives do not ask for _paro- 


chial relief then the case drops out of official cognisance ° 
7 P a - and. yet if. you look at the return on page 92 of. the 


“entirely, taough hé may be as much 4 lunatic as ever. 


. 9116. There are two classes: the class of lunatic 
"whose friends can support him, and say “J am willing 
"to take. the lunatic in my family ;’? he is discharged 
, and disappears, so far as 8 public control is. con ESTAS t— 

es. 
PF 9117. Then there is the class who depend on the meni 
cate 1—Yes. . 

9118. Those the Guardians have to contribute to ?— 
Yes. 

9119. Those do not disappear from the public eye 
except to the extent that it is only the relieving officer 
who keeps his eye on them ?—The Relieving Officer and 
the Parochial Medical Officer. 


9120. Therefore there is no public authority who gives 
them any supervision that is worthy of the name ?—No.- 


9121. That is the class of those coming out of asylums. 


With regard to the other class, those who apply them-* 


selves for parish relief, those are not certificated cases ?— 
I think some of them are; I think some of the — 
-women are. 


9122. How would they become certificated ?—I suppose 


by the Parochial Medical Officer: calling: in ‘the: magis-: 


trate to certify them on the case. not being removed, 
but I cannot say. 


9123. They are cases of lunatics ‘who, would be either 
in the workhouse, not in an.asylum, or be allowed to live 
with their friends on outdoor relief ?—Yes. 

“9124. Those are not certified ?—As a rule they are not 
certified ; they are simply notified; they ‘are on the 
quarterly list of the Parochial Medical Officer. | 


9125. What arrangements have these elonies abroad 

i fori vegulating the class: of cases which you are talking 

“sof now ?—The case of a pauper lunatic would be first 

ofall sent to the asylum, not be left in the care of his 
ets 


“9126. What justification ‘is there for taking away a 
‘ timatio from his friends if his friends want to have him ; 
“abroad; I mean ?—The friends have no jurisdiction at all, 
' if they apply for paca relief—it the case is a State- 
aided case. 


9127. I am speaking of abroad ag I SRE OTR if 

. it is a State-aided case that casé must go first of all to 

‘the asylum. If the asylum authorities think fit, after 

due inspection, to allow the case ‘to ‘go out’ to family 
ME then the ‘case goes out. 


9128. That is the system abroad ?—Yes. 
" 9129. That is what you would like to see here ?—Yes. 
9130. If he is a lunatic at all, he. must go for a time 


9131. ‘With Sarat to these’ colonies, one sede be 
inclined to think from the condition of affairs such as 
_ we have seen at Gheel, lunatics of both sexes in absolute 
- freedom, that there would be various accidents occur of 

_ amoral character ?—I do not think so. 


9132. Have you any knowledge whether they do, or do 
‘not 1—Yes, I have asked everywhere. They have cases 
: occur, but very, very rarely. The case where it is most 
' likely to happen is that of Scotland; in the last twenty 

- years there have been nineteen cases in Scotland. 


9133. And abroad still less ?—Yes, in the German 

. Colonies since ‘they have been started there has not been 

_ a single case of any kind of any sort of infraction of any 
_ haw; there has been no untoward occurence at all. 


9134. Have there been no illegitimate children at all?— ~ 


ag nor any infraction of the civil law: 


9136. (Mr: Byrne.) I should like to ask you two questions 
in continuation of Dr. Dunlop’s examination.* The system 


‘of boarding out lunatics’ has been possible in England 


for a good many years. It was recommended’ by’ a 
Select Committee in 1878, I think, and made legal in 
1889, so'that we have eighteen years in which it has been 
allowed. by law.-It has also been encouraged by law,:has 
it not, because a lunatic boarded out gets 4s.:a week 
from the-Government, or. rather the Guardians do, which 


' they do not. get if they keep him in workhouses:; so 


there is almost a bribe to board out lunatics, is there not, 


last report of the Lunacy Commissioners, which gives 


the number of boarded out patients for the last fifty 
vor, sixty. years, ‘you sée, notwithstanding’ the increase 


of ‘population, and the vast; increase in Junacy, there has 
been an actual decrease in the number of patierits boarded 
out, notwithstanding ‘this encouragement. and - bribery. 
What does that show? Does.it not.séem to imply that 


.-there is, according to! English views, sométhing” objec- 


tionable in the system ?—It has not grown. 


9137. It has been pilawable and never taken place ?—I 
do not think an efficient boarding out system has ever been 
initiated in this country. 


9138. It has been possible; the Lunacy Act has allowed 
it since 1889. Why has so little been done ? Have you 
formed any idea as to why it has progressed so little ?—I do 
not know. I do not think a proper efficient boarding 
out system has ever been possible in this country. It has 
been possible for a case to be discharged to the care of its 
own friends and relatives only. Is not that so? The 
law only provides for the friend or relatives asking for a 


uapatient to be returned. 


9139. Yes, but anyone can be a friend. You can be- 
eome.a friend ?—I do not think the system has ever been 
attempted in any serious way. 


9140. I want to know why not ; is ‘there a rooted 
objection the I English people have to it ; or have Visiting 
Committees tried to do it and failed a ‘do not think 
it has ever been attempted. 


9141. It has had encouragement in England which has 
not been allowed abroad. The io ee can ene me 
aweekiftheylike. .. . qos 

9142. (Mr. Dickinson.) Application fee to be made 
by friends or relatives. © 


9143. (Mr. Byrne.) Yes, anyone can be sebtene # ‘ itcan 
be worked easily enough ?—I do not think any- step has 
ever been taken by Medical Superintendents er the Com- 
missioners to encourage it. Why they have not‘ encour- 
aged it is probably because’ years: ago: ‘visitors to 
Gheel received: a very unfavourable impression of the 
condition of:affairs in Gheel at that.time.’ A considerable 
mass of literature was published all unfavourable to the 
system at Gheel and it is quite possible that the Medical 
Superintendents and the Commissioners had this in their 
minds at the time. One could hardly expect a system 
to be started except: through the’ direct advocacy of the 
medical men and Lunacy Commissioners. *' 


9144. In addition to that is it true that dipbtindeish ts 
of asylums were prejudiced, against the system because 
they thought that asylum treatment was the only useful 
treatment ?—That is quite likely. Since ‘these’ reports 
have been published in the journal I have seen several 
Medical Superintendents and I have found there was no 
feeling of that kind, but on the contary in two places they 
are trying to start it within their own grounds. - I think 
any feeling of that kind is probably diminishing.’ 

9145. You have visited a good many people who have 
these lunatics boarding with them in England. Did you 
find any evidence of.repugnance to the work among them 
or among their neighbours ?—N: o, the eases that I have 
seen have been those where they have notified pauper 
lunatics, not cases boarded out from asylunis ; only a few 
cases where they were sent out from the asylums. ' Still, 
I have seen them discharged from the asylums. I found 
nothing of that kind. I should say they were very com- 
fortable and well lookea after in many casés’? nd 

9146. There was no antipathy against it oa do not 
think so. 


9147. People did not think they were Brevity a disagree- 
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able thing for the purpose of earning a little money ?—I do 


Cunyngham not think so ; I should imagine that it it were once started 
rey isq., in England no feeling of that kind would manifest itself, 


or if it did, it would very soon die out. 

9148. As it has in other countries ?—As it has in other 
countries. 

9149. The other point I want to ask you about it is: 
even if this system is undoubtedly good and economical, 
and an altogether valuable way of dealing with lunatics, 
does it at all follow that it is worth consideration as a 
mode of dealing with the feeble-minded ?—No. 

9150. Those who are slightly imbecile and at present 
not certifiable. A number of people who have been con- 
cerned with the education and training of the feeble- 
minded have appeared before us ; I think they have said 
universally that boarding-out is not a practical mode of 
dealing with the feeble-minded. Will you express your 
opinion to us on that point? If you compare the highest 

grade imbeciles, feeble-minded,who are not even certifiable 
if they have to be dealt with in some way would you 
expect that any boarding-out system would deal with them 
as effectually and as usefully as it does with lunatics ?—I 


“occurrence has been when they have been boarded 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


think in all probability it would deal in the same way with 
a percentage of feeble-minded people, just as much as it 
does with a percentage of the insane, probably a larger 
percentage. For large numbers of the feeble-minded, 
institutional education and disciplined work is the only 
thing, but for a considerable number of the feeble-minded 
it appears to me that the family care system would be 
a very valuable means of treatment. 

9151. You think there are plenty of feeble-minded with 
characteristics which would not prejudice their hosts 
against them or make their hosts unkind to them ?— 
Surely not more so than the imbecile we see under family 
care and in the colonies. 

9152. (Dr. Dunlop.) You spoke of nineteen accidents 
with boarded out cases in Scotland ?—Yes. ; 

9153. Are you aware of the fact that a great number 
of these happened when they were boarded out with 
relations ?—Yes. I think. almost every unfavourable 

out 
with relatives. ete 

9154. With relations and not with the more carefully 
selected guardians ?—Yes. 
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9155. (Chairman.) You have been so good as to give us 
notes of your evidence. May we put those in as part of 
our evidence ?—Certainly. I should like {to make some 


M.D., D.Sc., additions, but they will not alter anything that I have 


put in here. 


9156. Perhaps you will tell us the additions because 
some of the Commissioners might want to ask further 
questions on them ?—The first one is a very slight one. 
On page 533, I have said, ‘‘ We have done little or nothing 
to prevent their becoming parents,” and I wish to add to 
that, ‘“‘neurotic strains getting a run under protection are 
often very prolific—I will not say more prolific than 
others, but they are very prolific ; perhaps there are less 
restraints.’ Also on page 533, I should like to enlarge 
par. 7 col. 2 to this extent making it stronger: “I 
do not know myself of any transition cases between 
physical deterioration and feeble-mindedness, and I do 
not believe in the existence of such a transition. 
Indeed, I regard feeble-mindedness, if not accidental 
of course (as* by injury to the head in parturition 
and so forth), as always hereditary, or in other 
words, it is a ratio of variation. I have never met with 
a case of manufactured feeble-mmdedness apart from 
some accident either at birth or afterwards—a blow upon 
the head or something of that kind. Therefore, I should 
go on to say that, given a stationary population, the 


prevalence of feeble-mindedness would be a calculable~ 


quantity ; and, therefore, in towns which have not 
stationary populations I should expect some diminution 
of it by the mixture of strains, and I believe such a 
diminution is going on by the increase of urban popu- 
lations.” 

9157. You think it tends to wear out ?—I think it tends 
to disappear by the crossing of strains. I think it is 
far more frequent <n isolated communities—stationary 


9158. Do you find that in the country villages ?—I find 
that in the country villages, especially many years ago 
when people did not move about so much as they donow. 
There are very striking instances of that in fishing villages. 


For example, there is very little, I should say, in those _ 


fishing villages which inter-married with particular distant 
communitics. Robin Hood’s Bay inter-married pretty 
regularly with Colchester—I think it is Colehester—one 
of the southern ports with which they have trade relations. 
They married backwards and forwards which kept the 
strains, mentally, very much steadier. 


The next remark I have put down is at the top of 
page 534 after the words “ well-dispos2d when protected ” 
‘“‘T should like to dissociate myself entirely from any pro- 
posals to debase the debased still more by mutilation. 
Therefore, the only alternative to seclusion is to disperse 
the feeble-minded and all neurotics over wide areas, 
especially in urban areas. Unhappily, the feeble-minded 
have some mutual attraction, and they are apt to seek 
each other’s society—to mate together; which we can 
understand, of course.’ } 


9159. Why in urban areas ?—Because they would get 
crossed out by inter-marriage, or there would be a strong 
effect in that direction. There are a few more things in ~ 
this place which are merely verbal which I need not refer to. 
Then on page 534, col. 1, I would like to put in a para- 
graph between the 5th aud 6th, to the affect that I have 
not much hope about boarding out in England, In 
Scotland life is more homely and thrifty, and the 
ethical standard is higher than in England. In Secot- 
land I can understand it being successful, but in England 
I think we most of us have noticed—those of us who have 
had to do with hospitals and working people—that 


among the wage-earning classes, at any rate, house- 


keeping has fallen off most grievously, and is still falling 


p*pulations. off, to the sad injury of the young, whether feeble-minded 
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or not. Moreover, speaking generally, the women upon to their acts; like little children, they seem to regard BR Pere T. 
whom the duty and care mainly falls are far more selfish them as the acts of someone else ; and so forth. lifford 
or self-seeking than they used to be, and much more in- Then there are the patients fairly endowed intellectually, _ A//butt, 
dependent, and are becoming more and more so. I do I say fairly, but perhaps never well endowed, who fall ““-%- Page 
not denounce the change; that does not come within in ethics notably below the base line of the ordinary a 
my view. It may have its useful side; it may be a_ ethical curve, wideasthisis. They, too, have noregrets. 14 July 1905. 


reaction from previous entire dependency, but from our 
present point of view I do not think it should be forgotten. 
Public opinion is more vigilant and more humane than 
it was, but the standard of house management is very 
much lower. I should be very sorry to see the feeble- 
minded boarded out except under very close watching 
and restriction, not so much because the people would 
delibzrately treat them ill, as because their notion 
of housekeeping is getting worse and worse every year. 
I think that with the improvement of household economy 
and improved means of teaching it, household economy 
may take a turn for the better; but at present it is bad 
enough. I have spoken of course of the bulk ; as bad 
housekeepers could be found fifty years ago, so good 
ones can be found now. 


9160. You are aware that we had evidence last week 
which went to show that they were extending the system 
of boarding out in foreign countries ?—Yes, I think in 
foreign countries house-keeping is on a far higher scale 
than in England; it is far more thrifty in every way. 
When I was a boy one might with pleasure sit down to a 
working man’s table, who was perhaps only making £1 
a week, and get a very clean and savoury meal. Now 
there is no temptation to sit down at the table of a man 
getting £2 or even £3 a week ; too often there is no table 
cloth, the things are dirty, and the food hunks of rn- 
cooked stuff out of tins washed down with sloppy tea. 
This is bad for all children, the feeble-minded with the 
rest. Women, as arule, will not take the trouble nowa- 
days to economise food and prepare tidy and nourishing 
meals. In the workhouses when I was on the Lunacy 
Commission I thought the feeble-minded were for the 
most part happy enough. They are near their own 
families from whom they receive little benefits. But 
I think there are very strong arguments against their 
being disposed of in workhouses. I think the oppor- 
tunities for breeding are very much more than among 
the stronger-minded. The feeble-minded women have 
very ready access to lying-in wards when pregnant. 
They get good food and care for the month, and more than 
the month, and they escape ordinary moral censure ; 
so that they have great advantages in workhouses for 
breeding children. Then another great disadvantage of 
the workhouse is that, whereas we ought to scatter the 
feeble-minded so that they get crossed out, in work- 
houses the sexes are in proximity, they are brought 
near each other, and they will evade any ordinary care of 
' the workhouse master or matron, in fact any care that 
they can legilly exercise, and they do very largely 
indeed. The restraints are quite imperfect. Then as regards 
the last. paragraph of my statement (p. 534)—“The 
dilemma, often arising in the class of cases we are consider- 
ing, how the commitment to prison is to be avoided’? —I 
wou'd ask what are the alternatives ? Really in many cases 
the justices have no alternative. The Reformatories, of 
course, will not take these people. Very properly ; they are 
not reformable, and there often is no alternative unless a 
city missionary or some one comes forward and offers to 
take charge of a prisoner, when the prisoner may be 
ordered to surrender for judgment if callcd upon. In 
case he is brought up again, there is, generally speaking, 
no alternative but to send him to prison. 


9161. There is nothing else you wish to add to your 
statement ?—No. 
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I should offer some remarks on the neture and classi- 
fication, social or scientific, of the feeble-minded. Some 
are defective; some perverted ; some silly, facile, and, 
incompetent ; others wayward or destructive, and having 
80 to speak, a hypertrophy of bad qualities; not merely 
a relative predominance of them, or mere lack of control. 
Of such are the homicidal or arson criminals. I do not 
thirik it difficult for experts to distinguish these last 
from vicious criminals; they are, for instance, indifferent 
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Lastly, there are the very few who are “ peculiar,” 
perhaps morbid, but in whom, after an uncertain interval 
may develop remarkable, or at any rate sufficient, en- 
dowments. It would be disastrous to confound these 
odd persons with the feeble-minded. Yet for a time, 
till the special endowments are discovered, they may be 
so confounded, especially by conventional persons. Some 
of these are very incapable of managing their affairs 
or money, capable as in certain facultics they may be. 

Again, feeble-mindedness may be acquired, as by acci- 
dent at birth or after birth, or after such diseases as 
typhoid fever. Epileptics present often this consequentia! 
feeble-mindedness. 

Furthermore it is not always remembered that a con- 
genitally silly person may, and readily does, acquire more 
of the quality. Acquired defect is added to natura! 
defect. So we get active and passive criminality even 
among the feeble-minded. Downhill is always easiest. 

After this slight sketch it will be apparent that the 
discrimination of these various kinds of feeble-minded 
is a very hard matter; I venture to add, indeed, one 
beyond the skill of any physician who has not devoted 
special attention to the subject; certainly I would not 
claim for myself any thorough competence in this subject. 
I am of opinion that the so-called “stigmas” are fal- 
lacious; and, if notable, cannot be used as tests. If 
children are to be sorted out on the lines I have indicated 
it must be by no mechanical tests but by a staff of skilled 
inspectors—I do not say necessarily medical—supple- 
mented by later enquiry in each case. 

T do not think that so much weight is to be attributed 
to ‘“‘ physical deterioration” in this matter as is done 
by some witnesses of great knowledge who have appeared 
before the Commission. I attach, on the other hand, 
much greater weight than some do to inheritance. If 
there be a positive increase in the numbers of the feeble- 
minded and of other lunatics it is because we are doing 
our best to breed them. Their lives are spared, their 
physical condition is improved, and their freedom en- 
larged. We have done little or nothing to prevent their 

scoming parents.* The influence of inheritance is far more 
obvious to physicians in private practice; and these know 
best the difficulty of getting family histories which shall 
be worth the paper they are written on. Moreover, 
inheritance is not a feature of fathers and mothers only ; 
the tree must go much further back. A generation or 
two are as nothing in these inquiries, as every breeder 
knows. Even where the parents were feeble-minded 
the defect may have been small, and such an one in a 
society of low standards may in his own circle be con- 
sidered not incomp>tent; or feetle-mindedness may have 
been overlaid by vicious habits, and thus concealed from 
unskilled observers. Again, while some of the feeble- 
minded are dull from earliest years, others are bright, 
perhaps very bright, tillthey stop at a somewhat later age. 
In humble life a parent, indeed, would scarcely be 
reported as feeble-minded unless he were certifiable. 

The children—and these are many—whose faculties 
are dim only from bad social conditions, if taken at a 
fairly early age—say by ten or twelve at latest—-can 
be cured. Itis remarkable how dormant faculties may 
be restored to activity under improved conditions of 
food and circumstances. But such children when asso- 
ciated with their like tend to assimilate themselves to. 
these ; they are in the imitative stage.* ; 

I do not say by any means that all cases of feeble- 
mindedness are cases of inheritance; arrest of develop- 
ment may be brought about by incidents in gestation. 
having their causes, as it were, from without. Such 
children when adult could probably produce normal 
progeny, but it would be hard, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to distinguish these. All arrest of develop- 
ment is apt to run in families, as is seen in harelip, 

spina bifida, and the like. Heredity, too, is often seen, 
not in identical, but in kindred yet different shapes, as 
for instance, epilepsy in one child, idiocy in another. 

Detention then must be rather an _ indiscriminate 


* Vide 9156, page 532. 
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9164. May we take it that you have a general magisterial 
experience of criminal cases, bastardy cases, and others’? 
—Yes. AGT eS 

9165. No doubt, you are’a judicial authority under the 
Lunacy Act ?—Yes. 
9166. Will you enlarge on the last paragraph of your 


‘Professor T. process; yet on tne otner hand it cannot be very compre- 
Cliford hensive. In the present state of our knowledge we must 
Allbutt, yun some risks; the meshes of any legislation must be 
M.D., D.Se.; large. ‘Moreover no person must be detained for life 
inane without reports at not infrequent intervals ; say till the 
age of fifteen or sixteen. After this age these persons 
are stationary, their future is known, and they have nearly 
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always settled contentedly down to a protected life. 
Although I have spoken of the curability of the merely 
deteriorated, of those not originally ill endowed but 
undeveloped by circumstances, and have spoken very 
hopefully of them, of the curability of the congenital 
cases, whether by heredity or by uterine accident, I 
am almost hopeless. Curative conditions will bring such 
persons up to their highest terms, and may keep them 
there ; but of cure in the sense of rendering such persons 
fit for the world, or even under protection abl2 tomakea 
full, living, I have little hope. In my opinion 3 per 
cent. would be a full estimate of possibilities in this 
direction. Detention of such persons is in part to pro- 
tect them, in part to prevent them becoming parents. 
I see no difficulty in obtaining such detention if the 
nature of the case is ascertained in early life; then 
parents are not sorry to be relieved of a drone in the hive, 
and detention is accepted by the patient as use and wont 
have made it. They have no great will power, and, as 
a rule, are dimly aware of their unfitness for the world. 
Few of them are overpoweringly vicious by disposition, 
but grow up docile enough; most of them are well 
disposed when protected.* 
* Concerning certificates and such legal forms I have 
something to say. To put it briefly, I think we shall 
have to reform the lunacy laws in the direction of cer- 
tifying places more and persons less. The directors 
of certain institutions will be invested by law with certain 
powers of moral and even of bodily restraint, so as to 
be empowered to detain and to govern persons who 


memorandum by letting us know what is your opinion 
as to the extent of the evils that in your experience a 
magistrate finds brought before him every day attribut- 
able to the existence of feeble-minded persons and the 
inadequacy of existing methods of dealing with them ; 
in what matters, chiefly; and what defects do you dis- 
cern in the existing law ?—I do not know that I can go 
beyond those words I have put in ; and that some alterna- 
tive ought to be given. ‘The classification of these people 
is so exceedingly difficult, it is absolutely impossible for 
a magistrate on the bench in many cases to know whether 
the person is feeble-minded or not. 
9167. That is one great difficulty, magistrates do not 
know at present the mental condition of a boy or girl 
brought before them detected in a crime, and even the 
police maynot know much aboutit. What does that point 
to? Doyou see many such cases of people who, when you 
know their position in life and history, you are astonished 
have not been under detention before ?—I should rather 
think the number of them must be very considerable, in 
the sum, throughout the country. There would be more 
of them before country benches than in urban, and I 
think in the country benches there are a very large num- 
ber of them. That is my impression. I sit sometimes in 
other divisions beside my own, and I should say that 
before the country benches there are a very considerable 
number of weak-minded. 
9168. Might we sum it up*by saying a very fair number 
of charges brought before the country benches would 
consist of persons who had got into trouble because they 
were unable to look after themselves, and were not taken 
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by nature or disease are unfit to be trusted with their 
own lives. In this case patients agreeing voluntarily 
to go to such institutions would need no certificates 
but a system of reports to the Lunacy Commissioners, 


——— oe eee! 


care of in the existing institutions ?—Yes, I should say | 
a number whica from this point of view is considerable. 
9169. That would relate to criminals and to lunatics 


and regular and irregular visitations by justices and 
medical experts would be required; such might be made 
by the medical officers of health in the several districts. 
Such a system of certifying the receiver rather than 
the received could be quite well managed for what is 
called ‘“‘ single care,’’ as well as for institutional care. 


The disposition of the ratepayer is naturally to ool-ect- 


the mentally diseased in large barracks. This is 
unwholesome, for these patients have a less wholesome 
atmosphere about them; and in crowds get far less 
individual attention. Moreover the sense of imprison- 
ment is more oppressive to them. Of course in rural 
circumstances, where the area may be large, and the 
barracks cut up into sub-settlements, the aggregation 
-of large numbers, being, as it is, more economical both in 
labour and maintenance, may be less objectionable, or 
perhaps even without objection. 

I see great objection to mixing the feeble-minded with 
the inmates of the ordinary lunatic asylum ; but so far 
from objecting to their congregation within the same 
management, I should approve of this; and, as I 
have said elsewhere, I should extend such arrangements 
much further than is done now, namely, to all disease; 
of the nervous system requiring elaborate methods of 
treatment or skilled assistance; so as to remove the 
sense of disability, or stigma, which attaches to mental 
disease when, as at present, it is treated as a disease 
apart, and as something mysterious and sinister.t+ 

On education I have little more to say than is implied 
in the above paragraphs; speaking broadly, I should 
contend that it should—for the feeble-minded—he chiefly 
an education in crafts. a 

Finally, as a justice in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 


and in Cambridgeshire, I would not omit some reference- 


to the dilemma often arising in the class of cases we are 
considering, how commitment to prison is to be avoided, 
¢.g., in cases of cruelty to animals, arson, and the like. 

9162. (Mr. Byrne.) I think you have had the great 
advantage of acting on the Bench ?—Yes. 


9163. As well as being an expert in mental defects ?— 
I was for three years on the Lunacy Commission. 





* Vide 9158, page 532. 
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at large and to poor law cases, discharged cases, and. 80 
forth ?—Yes. 

9170. What word would you use to describe the extent 
of the evil; would you say it was of very considerable 
magnitude ?—I think I should express it in that way 
from this point of view. I should say there are a 
number substantial enough to need special legislation ; 
but I could not go beyond that. 

9171. Our object is to find out whether the interven- 
tion of the State is urgently called for 7?—That would be 
my opinion, that the number is substantial encugh to | 
call for legislation. Ishould say that with some confidence 

9172. Do you think that many cases occur in the ex- 
perience of a country magistrate in which persons dis- 
charged from asylums have recovered and have sub- 
sequently got into trouble ?—We paid some attention to 
that, I remember, in the West Riding. It happened 
often enough to attract the attention of the justices, 
but I cannot go beyond that. What was done, or whether 
any further steps were taken, I do not know. I think 
Imay go further than that and say that from the asylums 
themselves, or from the Guardians, representations 
were sometimes made of that kind. : 

9173. Supposing measures were taken to keep in 
detention the classes i regard to whom you recommend 
detention, would you consider that the community 
would be relieved of a substantial burden? Of course 
the community would! be taking up another charge, — 
but the individuals, the relatives, would be relieved. 
Do you think it is a course to be recommended on that — 
ground ?—You mean passing the cost from one pocket 
to the other ? See 

9174. I was coming to this question. Do you think 
that these people would be more useful members of 
society in detention and better able to contribute to 
their own support ?—Yes. I do not know that they 
are improvable, but I think that a good deal could be © 
got out of them which is not got out of them now. of 

9175. In the way of work; not in the way of in- 
tellectual effort ?—In the way of self-support by organ- 
ised labour. u 

9176. You mentioned two points on which you thought 
the detention of the feeble-minded in workhouses was — 
undesirable. May I ask if you think another point 
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might be mentioned, namely that in workhouses they 
do not work. ?—Quite so. I ought to have added that. 


9177. They sit down with their hands in front of them, 
getting into mischief, whereas it would bé much better 
for them, and the community, if they were at work ?— 
Yes; I gladly accept that addition. 

9178. Do you think that is a strong point; that it is 
a matter well worth consideration ?—I think all these 
individual points are small as compared with what I 
call the breeding question. The individuals die out ; it 
is the propagation which is the evil. 

9179. But detention would provide for that ?—Yes, I 
quite agree that is very important; and of cours> one 
ought to regard the individuals as well. 

9180. If it is thought desirable to detain persons, 
some of whom are now at large, and some of whom are 
only remarked in prisons, workhouses, workhouse 
maternity wards, and so on, you would like to see the 
future institution one in which the people could be made 
to work to the maximum of their powers ?—I should put 
that very strongly. I think from the point of view of 
philanthropy it is of very great importance, and I would 
also say we do not know how much there is in persons 
of crippled mind until we try; although I do not think 
they are improvable, I think a great deal may be dis- 
covered in them which is useful, and may be even 
profit-making. 

9181. If they were at work the institutions in which 
they worked would be of a general character ?—Yes. 


9182. Do you think institutions might be established 
in which both sane epileptics and feeble-minded persons 
might be detained in separate departments ?7—Yes, I 
should think so, I think the feeble-minded and the epilep- 
tic might be in the same colony, but in. different sub- 
departments. 


9183. Engaged in the same work, perhaps ?—Yes. 


9184. That would, if feasible, lead to further economy? — 
Yes, certainly in respect: of the feeble-minded. 


91844, (Dr. Donkin.) Just one question in amplification 
of what you have stated to Mr. Byrne. I was much in- 
terested to hear your opinion, both with regard to the 
importance of heredity in regard to feeble-mindedness, 

and also that you thought, if anything, there was a 
tendency to somewhat excessive breeding ; the families 
are of considerable size 7—Yes. 


- 9185. (Mr. Byrne.) I wish to bring this out as strongly as 
possible, because certain statements have been made quite 
to the contrary before us,namely, that feeble-minded people 
are not more likely to have feeble-minded children than the 
normal; and also whether or no they tend to die out, 
I have no doubt it is within your personal experience 
that feeble-minded people have been prolific ?—They 
are certainly not less prolific than others; I am tempted 
to say more so, because moral restraints act less upon 
them, they have less control. 


9186. So that you would be of opinion, I presume, 
that in case of any further legislation being recommended 
for the sake of the control of the feeble-minded it would 

_ be at least an important factor in arguing for such legisla- 
tion that it would furnish means for diminishing the 
breeding of such people ?—I think that is the central 
truth of the situation. The thing can only be bred out. 
The undesiab‘e variations will b> propagated if in a 
stationary population. 


9187. Therefore any measure which would largely 
control that would be almost a demonstrable benefit to the 
community ?—Yes ; that does not apply to persons who 
have become feeble-minded by accident, a blow on the 
head, or injury of that kind ; they probably would produce 
as hea'thy children as other people. 

9188. That would be the minority of cases ?—Quite a 
small amount. . 

9189 (Mr. Loch.) You have used the phrase ‘‘ bred out” ; 
do you mean by that, solely, that by artificial interven: 
tion—the establishment of institutions where these people 
could be secluded, as it were, for life—the process of breed- 
ing out might be carried through ?—I think so, in pro- 
portion to its degree ; if the thing could. be universal I 
think the variation would not continue to appear. 

9190. Your sole method of producing that result would 

be institutional treatment in some form ?—I do not 
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see any other method. I strongly protest against mutila- 
ting ; I should like to dissociate myself from that. alto- 
gether. 

9191. With regard to the Giesticn of an economical 
method of carrying out your suggestions, have you seen 
any of the institutions abroad, such as Gheel t-2No,t Lam 
sorry to say I have not. 

9192. Would you think the defects you have referred 
to of their being boarded out in a family could be met if 
that plan were adopted in some other way, that is to say, 
by the families themselves being selected, and therefore 
of a certain housekeeping type, which would meet your 
criticism, which I entirely agree with, on that point ?— 
Yes, if they are to be found ; I dare say they are. 

9193. Suppose they were to be found and the medical 
inspection were weekly, as from a central institution, 
would you think that medical inspection sufficient ?—I 
do not think it would prevent propagation. The masters 
and matrons of workhouses, if they are kindly people (I 
am not speaking of any particular ones, they very often 
are) feel the grievousness of this, but cannot help it. A 
feeble-minded woman haz hal her child, is departing 
from the workhouse, and a lot of fellows know she is 
going out and are hiding in the bushes all round. What 
can a workhouse master or matron do; they have no 
power of imprisoning. It appears to me that, in single 
care, this evil would be still worse. 

9194. You think under English conditions there is no 
way out of it but to have a large colony, and work it in 
that fashion ?—I think so. 

9195. Would you treat all these various grades of defect 
as parts of one big question, from lunacy downwards ?— 
Yes, I should make it very wide indeed. 

9196. Would you put that all under one department ?— 
T should put it all under one scheme, yes. 

9197. Would you put the central control of it, for the 
country, under one department ?—I have not thought 
about that. I should think it ought to be associated in 
some degree with what I may call the Minister of Health. 
There is not such a person, but he may come under 
national preventive medicine. 

9198. Logically you think it should come under one 
roof ?—Under one roof, certainly. I think it should be 
one of the departments of preventive medicine. 

9199. You have a knowledge of local administration. 
Would you propose that there should be a definite nexus 
between a department and an organisation, say, under 
county councils for providing these large colonies, or 
whatever they may be ?—Yes, I think I should say 
decidedly so. 

9200. You said the number was substantial which we 
should have to deal with, you thought. Have you ever 
thought how an inquiry might be made rather more 
perfectly than the census gives it, for ascertaining the 
number ?—No, I have not considered this ; I should not. 
like to go beyond saying that I think the number is 
enough to justify the inquiry and to justify some steps 
being taken. 

9201. You referred to a skilled staff being necessary 
to ascertain who are defective and who are not. Would 
your idea be that there should be, locally, in each county, 
or place, or borough, a skilled staff for the purpose ?— Yes. 

9202. Recognised by the community ?—Yes, widely 

spread, so that they are easy to be got at. 

9203. And touching problems which are parallel to 
the present lunacy problems, but entirely outside them: 
in many ways ?—Entirely outside them in many ways. 

9204. What you would aim at is, almost, the creation 
of a recognised staff throughout the country ?—I do not 
know why it should not be in connection with the officers 
of health. 

9205. That would mean a reorganisation of the work,? 
—An addition. 

9206. A special adaptation of the officer of health*to 
a new purpose ?7—Yes ; or a development, it might_,be 
called. 

9207. We cannot say that the officers of health, good 

as they are, are experts in this matter, particularly ?— 
No, not now. The Medical Officer of Health is himself 
undergoing evolution. 


9208. Would you be in favour, in other ways, of 
measuring the population from the point of view of defect 
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would need a hospital for nervous diseases which would 
be the centre of it—such a place as Queen’s Square. 


9222. Then you would leave it to the Central Authority 


Professor J. of health. Would you be in favour of a kind of dossier 
Clifford being kept of each child in a school, particularly if they 
Allbutt, were of this type ?—Yes, I should think it very im- 


ar AS portant indeed, and I do not see why it should not be 


done with due consideration for everybody’s feelings. 


9209. Do you think that those who lie outside the 
elementary schools in the upper classes should be brought 
under the same organization ?—I think it would be of 
very great importance to the community if they could be; 
the difficulties are obvious, 


9210. If the right thing were done you would say the 
Medical Officer of Health system might be developed 
so as to really deal with the problem up and down ?— 
I do, it is a part of preventive medicine. 


9211. You use the phrase that you would be in favour 
of certifying places more and persons less ?—I should like 
to impress that opinion very strongly. 

9212. When you say “certify persons less”’ do you 
mean that a general certificate of defect would serve 
so far as the person is concerned, whereas the details 
might be settled by the place, that is to say, the various 
institutions more or less working from a common co- 
ordination ?—I have been very anxious for many years 
to get rid of the labelling of individuals. I am sure it 
does an immense amount of harm. If it is decided that 
a person shall go to a certain place for treatment of mental 
or ne:vo13 disease those in charge of that place should 
be invested with proper powers to deal with them. 


9213. You would be content if the ground of action 
were a report or statement that such and such a person 
has to be dealt with in the broadest way ?—Yes; these 
would be all public institutions in the full publiceye, and, 
if they were not for insane persons only, there would be 
no difficulty in persuading patients to go to them. 


9214. If there were any institutions which were volun- 
tary they would be given similar inspection ?—Yes. 


9215. Would you be in favour of bringing any number 
of these into the common organisation ?—Yes, I think 
there is a considerable sphere among the upper classes 
forthem. I think they should all be attached to a central 
organisation of some sort, they should not be casual. 


9216. (Mr. Burden.) May I carry your answer to Mr. 
Loch a little further, so far as institutions are concerned ? 
You suggest a central organisation to control all in- 
stitutions to which the feeble-minded may be sent ? 
—I think I may say certainly; I do not think of any 
exception. 


9217. Is there any existing Government Department 
which you think it would be well to put them under ?— 
I think it would have to be, as I said just now, a special 
Department of the Ministry of Health—preventive 
medicine. 

9218. You would call into existence a new department ? 
—Yes ; or it would perhaps be a consolidation of Depart- 
ments which exist now ; but probably a new Department. 


9219. You would do that in preference to placing the 
institutions under the Commissioners in Lunacy, or the 
Local Government Board, or any existing Authority ?— 
Tt would be combining these bodies into central bodies. 


9220. You think it would be better to keep the control 
of the feeble-minded out of the hands of the Commissioners 
in Lunacy ?—I think their co-operation, or scme such 
co-operation; is essential, but I do not see why that should 
not be comprehended in a general health department. 


9221. It would perhaps be better for the inmates 
not to be associated with those who have control of pure 
lunatics. Do you think so ?—What I was personally 
looking forward to was the congregation of persons suffer - 
ing from many nervous disorders under institutional 
treatment. 
who nezd elaborate methods of treatment for nervous 
diseases, now too expensive or practically unattain=ble: 
there are a very large number of very costly curative 
means to be applied to a large number of nervous diseases, 
which cannot be had under ordinary circumstances. I 
think that if there were central institutions which would 
win the confidence of the public, to which all persons 
suffering from severe or chronic nervous diseases could 
go, a large number of them, practically all, would go 
voluntarily. It would take off what is called the 
“stigma of insanity”? from such a place, and you 


There are many of perfectly sound minds 


to direct the removal of these inmates from one institu- 
tion to another so as to classify them ?—Yes, Queen’s 
Square, for example, ought to have a village colony some- 
where outside. 


9223. You would lay stress, I think I may take it, 
on the Central Authority having full powers of control and 
classification ?—Central authorities must have full 
power, because there is the restraint of the individual 
—depriving of liberty. A patient simply goes to the 
front door and proposes to walk out, and if you turn the 
key, you may be said to be breaking the law. I do not 
see how you are to avoid having legal control. You 
must invest such a place as that with legal powers. 


9224. You would give the Central Authority full powers 
of inspection and control over the local authority ?— 
Yes, that must be. 


9225. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to the suggestion you 
make about the Ministry of Health, do you see any diffi- 
culty in associating together with this question other 
problems of health; making this question part of a 
general department, which would be a department in 
the country, as we have education ?—That would be just 
my idea; I cannot conceive of it very well otherwise. 


9226. You would prefer that to any combination of 
offices, such as the Local Government Board and Home 
Office having a department ?—I cannot see that that 
would work for long. It might help in developing the 
question, but it could not go on long. 


9227. Do you think it is possible to deal with this 
question without a definite organisation at the central 
government: of the country for the purpose ?—I think 
not; a commencement might be made, as we do in 
England; we begin by muddling along, but it would have 
to be done in the end. 


9228. (Dr. Donkin.) You would think if a Ministry of 
Health could be established a large part of what is now 
done by the Lunacy Commissioners might be brought 
under such a ministry ?7—Yes. 

9229. Are you of opinion that now a good deal of the 
legal element in the Lunacy Commission is somewhat 
extravagant—I mean hardly of practical use ?—I 
understand the question. 

9230. I should like to know your opinion. The question - 
nowadays has come to be, by development of practice 
and knowledge, a much more medical affair than legal ? 
—Yes. 

9231. It started as a legal department, you might say ? 
—I have not taken any part in discussion concerning 
legal Commissioners; my impression would be, in 
answering that question, that my own experience is 
that a legal colleague was often a very useful colleague | 
indeed, and I should have been sorry to have been 
without a legal colleague 'n making an important 
circuit. On the other hand, I do not see why a 
medical Commissioner should not instruct himself and 
become instructed in the law from that point of view 
and so become no less competent. I confess I did not 
so instruct myself, but I do not know why one should 
not. I do not see why a Commissioner should not be 
called upon to make himself fully acquainted with the 
law 01 the subject. 

9232. You would be, of opinion that the practical 
work is more medical than legal ?7—Yes, certainly. 


9233. Legal advice called in from time to time might 
be sufficient to meet the requirements ?7—Yes, perhaps so. 


9234. And that the whole question of certification 
in lunacy is more of a medical subject ; the question of 
altering the wording of a certificate, for instance, would 
be a matter largely medical ?—Yes. : 

9235. So that it might induce a better order of things 
altogether under the Ministry of Health under which this 
question came ?—I think there is a little more to be 
said than that. I think a man who has had legal train- 
ing is excessively quick to observe certain things Mi 
mean, it specially fits him for certain points of observa- 
tion. He is quick to note evidence, and I have been 
very much struck several times in travelling with a legal 
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Commissioner that he has noted little things which have 
‘suggested to him that the law was being broken which 
did not occur to me, and perhaps would not have occurred 
to a medical Commissioner ; but I do not see why his 
faculty should not be developed in that direction. 


9236. I am not suggesting to do away with the legal 
element by anymeans. I was wishful to get your opinion 
as to whether, if under a Ministry of Public Health all 
questions relating to mental defect or disorder from the 
State point of view were Cealt with, the whole matter 
would be put on a better and more rational basis than it 
is now ?—Yes, I think the legal element is an important 
one. I do not say there should be an equal number of 
Jegal Commissioners, but I think that medical men are 
no worse than other people in being disposed to air their 
own hobbies a little inconsiderately sometimes. They do 
not always take the point of view of the State or the public, 
and I think converse with a legal colleague is apt to keep 
one’s common s nse alive; but still I think there 
probably is room for modification of the present system. 

9237. lf there were a Minister of Public Health there 
would be ample provision made for legal assistance 7— 
Yes, medical reports might have to undergo legal revision. 

9238. There is another question on another subject. 
When we were speaking of the boarding-out question, 
you said it would be better to board out feeble-minded 
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children or individuals in the urban districts than in the Professor T. 


rural ?—Yes, I said that rather by way of illustration 
than for any practical use of it; it was merely to illus- 
trate my point that in country places the thing is multi- 
plied ty breeding in and in. 


Clifford 
Allbutt, 
M.D., D.Se., 
PRS. 


9239. You intended to say that if the boarding-out 14 July 1905. 


were established, it would be —— ?—Much better to 
have it in urban centres. 


9240. I take it you do not recommend the system of 
boarding out the feeble-minded ?—No, I am not very 
strongly in favour of it; in fact, at present my opinion 
is against it in England. 

9241. One objection would be, would it not, that it 
would offer facilities for propagating the species ?—Quite 
so; that is my strong*st reason. 


9242. Much more than in the case of boarding out 
dements or selected lunatics as I take it the system is 
in Scotland ?7—I do not know how the thing works in 
Scotland. That would be my central objection, that it 
does not prevent propagatioa from bad stocks. 


9243. Young, healthy, feeble-minded persons would 
have facilities in boarding out; the object of the boarding 
out is to give them more freedom ?—Yes. 


9244. (Chairman.) Is there anything you wish to add ? 
—Nothing. 


R. L. Lanapon-Down, Esq., M.B., M.R.C.P., called ; and Examined. 


9245. (Chairman.) You have been so good as to give 
us a statement of your evidence. May we put that on 
out notes ?—If you please. 


STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
R. L. Lanepon-Down, Ese., M.B., M.R.C.P., ONE 
OF THE MeEpDICAL CONSULTING STAFF OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING THE 
WELFARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, AND A LICENSEE 
oF NORMANSFIELD, A HousE REGISTERED UNDER 
THE Ipiots’ Act, 1886. 


Who will say as follows :— 


The group of cases referred to in the terms of reference 
may be conveniently divided into two classes, viz. :— 


A. Epileptics not mentally defective. 
B. The mentally defective, whether epileptic or not. 


Thisis a natural division, and appears to be convenient 
for practical purposes in making provision for proper care 
and treatment. 

It-is more important that normal epileptics should be 
dissociated from mental defectives than that mental 
defectives should be dissociated from cases suffering 
from epilepsy. It seems better, therefore, in any scheme 
to consider the epileptic feeble-minded in connection with 
the mentally defective rather than in connection with 
the epileptics of normal mental development. 

For example, it may be possible and desirable to apply 
to epileptics of normal mental development the voluntary 
principle as regards segregation, etc., after full age, which 
would be impracticable in the case of the mentally defective 
sho are, from the nature of the case, unable to give a free 
and valid consent. 

Similarly the education of epileptic children should be 
fuller and more normal than is possible with defectives. 

On the other hand, the epilepsy is rather a concomitant 
than the prime factor in the other group, and can be dealt 
with by classification within the group. It may be said 
that, owing to their defect, the defectives are not greatly 
affected by the presence of epileptics, particularly the 
lower grades. 

The mentally defective form a natural group of which 
the common factor is mental deficiency depending upon 
an imperfect development of the brain, and therefore 
occurring at some time in early life during that develop- 
ment. 

It may be so slight as to make the differentiation from 
the normal difficult, especially in early years, when the 
rate of development is different in individual children. 
It may be general slight impairment, or only some of the 
mental processes may be perverted. 

Physical abnormalities are common in the more pro- 
nounced cases of defect, but in the slighter there is no 


definite and necessary relation between the degree of 
physical and mental defect, though they are often found 
associated. 

The group has been divided into grades according 
to the degree of mental defect, and the term ‘“‘ Idiot’”’ 
is applied to the most extreme cases, ‘‘ Feeble-minded ”’ 
to the slighter degrees, and ‘‘ Imbecile ’’ to the intermediate 
group, but there is no hard-and-fast line separating these 
grades, and there is no simple criterion by which they can 
be distinguished, nor is there any recognised consensus 
of opinion on any empirical form of definition. 

Habits, disposition, character, intellectual powers, 
physical disabilities, special aptitudes are so variously 
blended that it must always be difficult to separate any one 
group from another by any formula. 

In this case, as in the differentiation from the normal, 
we cannot depend upon physical build alone, nor on 
intellectual acquirement alone, nor on any simple psycho- 
logical test, but on general adaptability, or the reverse, 
to the particular environment. 

The test must be largely a social one ; willingness and 
ability to do work, and power of self-control to behave 
in harmony with the conditions of life. 

It is only, accordingly, by prolonged observation, and 
best, by daily and hourly association in the same home, 
that it is possible, as a result of trial and comparison, to 
place any individual in his proper place in the scale. 

For these reasons in addition to those of practical con- 
venience it seems both natural and proper to deal with 
the group as a whole in any practical measures that may 
be devised, especially with reference to any provisions for 
permanent care after the educational age. 

Whatever term may have been applied to name the 
group there can be little doubt that all grades of defect 
were, from the earliest efforts towards the amelioration of 
this class, included in the establishments devoted to it. 
It is otherwise impossible to understand and explain the 
more striking results which were recorded of the training 
thus provided. In this country the term used was gener- 
ally “ Idiot’ at first ; unpleasant associations led to the 
restriction of this term to lower grades, while “‘ Imbecile *” 
was reserved for the more educable cases, which included 
some that now would be termed feeble-minded. The 
various grades were classified for education and treatment 
as far as practicable, but it would no doubt have been 
better if domestic arrangements and buildings had been 
made to correspond with this classification, but the great 
variety of cases to be dealt with was hardly recognised 
at the first. Steps in this direction have now been taken 
in this country, but more particularly and long since 
in America. 

From the year 1886 the inmates of those institutions 
registered or licensed under the Idiots’ Act have been 
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received on'‘a; simple certificate that they were:idiots or 
imbeciles; and>likely to derive benefit from such-estab- 
lishment, whereas previously all.such inmates:had to be 
‘described as lunatics.or of unsound mind. This altera- 
tion was a Cistinct advance, as it corresponded more 
nearly with t’xe actual conditions. . The terms “Idiot”’ and 
‘‘Imbecile” lack definition, and usage has tended, with 
lapse of time, to restrict the connotation of these terms 
within narrower limits than they filled when first employed 
in this Act. 

The Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act, 1899, authorising the establishment of 
special classes for defectives, sanctioned a system by 
means of which the children attending board: schools 
who were below a certain standard could be sifted out 
from the ordinary scholars and receive special attention. 
This, so far as it went, was very valuable in providing 
suitable training fairly early, in providing the opportunity 
of observation and diagnosis, and as a means: of relieving 
the ordinary classes of a great burden, and it is desirable 
that this Act should be made universal and compulsory. 

The provision of Special Classes should be extended in 
the towns, but children from szattered di=tricts sicu'd be 
gathered into Residential Homes for training. 

The Special Classes will probably always contain some 
children that will ultimately attain to a fairly full mental 
development and pass as normal, while others will never 
attain to complete mental development, and yet will 
manage to hold their own in the outer world, and the 
object of the special school should be to secure this in as 
many cases as possible. There will also be drafted into 
these classes some cases that will prove to be so far 
deficient as always to. require. support. and control in 
adult life ; these would be more efficiently dealt with in a 
Residential Home, learning some industry of a simple 
kind, and the Special School should-then, as far as possible 
be kept free from.these less hopeful cases. There is need 
of accommodation: for. these cases, and there should be 
power for the Educational Authorities to compel their 
removal if necessary. The Special Schools: would thus 
be .closely linked to the normal educational system ; 
while the Residential Homes. would form part of the 
scheme for dealing with the mentally defective. It 
would seem that these two Acts, approaching the pro- 
blem from different, standpoints, and in rather a. dis- 
jointed fashion, need bringing into harmony. 

In the present system there-is a hiatus at the close of 
the school period at sixteen years of age. This could 
be met by the Residential Homes in which it should be 
possible for those cases to be received where the conditious 
at home did not provide suitable conditions in the way of 
care, control and training. 

Such separate Residential Homes, with their school 
departments; with elementary workshops of -various 
kinds attached, should form an integral part of any com- 
plete institution for dealing with the mentally defective 
and would thus provide training for the younger and 
more educable inmates recruited partly direct and partly 
through the Elementary and Special Schools. 

Such an institution should, if possible, and especially 
when newly established for the purpose, be organised 
through-ut on the Colony system, that is, with detached 
departments for dealing with various grades, viz. :— 

(1). For the children in the training school. 

(2). For the adults capable of industrial employment, 
with necessary workshops, farm, garden, laundry, 
etc. 

For those patients requiring custodial.care, but 
incapable of doing much in the way of self-sup- 
port or help in the house. 

(4). An infirmary for paralysed, epileptic, and hope- 
less or degraded cases, 

in each case, except that of the children perhaps, there 
should be separate blocks for the sexes. Provision should 
also be made for morally defective cases separate from 
the others. ‘ 

Such a colony, established in the country on a large 
estate, might well be completed with a separate depart- 
ment for epileptics of average mental condition, for whom 
much-useful work would be provided about the estate, 
as also for the more capable ofthe other inmates, and 
this block should also have its school department, - 


(3). 


Should the county councils, as seems most natural, be. 


entrusted with the duty of providing for these classes, 
either separately or in coalition, it would be possible, 
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starting de novo, to establish such:a colony which should» 
be separate from the lunatic asylums, and to separate.» 
out many imbeciles from the asylums and remove them 
to the. colony, which would propably be desirable im . 
most cases, 

Training, to produce its fullest results, should begin as 
young as possible ; the feeble-minded are still amenable. . 
to and require training and education at an age when the_ 
normal can be expected to use their own initiative and to... 
take pleasure in cultivating physical and mental powers, — 
hence training may be continued up to adult life with , 
advantage. ) 

School-room instruction, though undoubtedly valuable, _ 
is by no means the only, or even the major, part of the _ 
training of the feeble-minded. Character, disposition, . 
habits of. order, punctuality, cleanliness, good manners, 
obedience, etc., can only be properly developed in a well- . 
arranged residential school. The feeble-minded require 
special help and intelligent guiding in all these matters, 
and abundance of time, which the conditions of home-life 
rarely supply. 

This particularly applies to those cases where the morak 
nature seems to have developed on perverted lines, and 
with these very early training is essential, which should ~ 
be early followed by manual employment. — 

With older cases the training should be mainly practical 
and designed to fit for some occupation. As a general 
rule it is well to be contented with only one or two kinds 
of employment for-any individual and not to attempt too 
great a variety of work or of stages in the same kind of 
work. This variety makes the work of an ordina: 
house-servant too exacting for the feeble-minded. The 
work itself provides the best training atsthis stage. 

The results to be expected in any case are distinctly 
limited ; in favourable cases the feeble-minded in a com- | 
munity organised for the purpose may by their industry 
do enough to provide their’keep. The few who become 
self-supporting do not come within the purview of legis- 
lation. 

Segregation of the feeble-minded, and the consequent 
restriction of the possibility. of their becoming parents 
cannot by itself be expected to cut off the supply of feeble- 
minded children. These defectives are recruited from 
insane, epileptic, and other neuropathic stock, as 
well as from parents who are. physically decadent, 
and probably only a, small proportion are actually 
the offspring of mentally defective parents. Indeed 
it is by no means certain that a feeble-minded woman 
may not give birth to normal children. 

Still it seems wise to limit.the possibilities of this strain 


| being. propagated, as far as is possible without undue 


hardship. 

Mental deficiency is by its nature and definition a 
permanent and incurable condition. Once having come 
upon the State for such. support and protection 
the presumption should be that the. individua’ con- 
tinues to require this help and control, and is not ina 
position to rear a family, and is not capable of contracting 
a marriage; and the onus of proving that he or she no 
longer requires this support and control should be thrown 
on. the individual or his. relatives. .Convicticn for a. 
criminal offence should. deprive the individual of. this, , 
right. 

a the case of persons.of the wealthier classes who would 
probably not come upon the State for support, it should 
be. sufficient..to provide that any person shown. to be 
mentally defective at twenty-one years of age, but for | 
whom segregation was not necessary or desired, should be 


deemed incapable of dealing with his property, and the 


onus of showing that he was capable should fall upon him — 
or his friends. For such as require care and training in — 
an. institution the existing private provision for these — 


_ eases should be recognized part passu with the others | 


now existing. 

~ From the point of view of economy the colony seems ~ 
to provide the best system of dealing with the problem 
and to provide the fullest possible opportunity of the » 
labour of the more capable inmates being utilised to ad= 
ventage. Many niches can be found in such an organisa+ 
tion to give employment to people of various capacity: ~ 
At the same time it must not be expected that, even under * 
these circumstances, the labour of many will beremunera-  - 
tive. All extravagant expenditure should be avoided, ° 
the simplest buildings and domestic arrangements being 
sufficient. 
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of the lower grades. Many should be capable of perform - 
ing routine domestic duties under supervision in other 

_fllarge establishments, such .as workhouses, etc., and 
such as are already employed in this wayshould not be 
moved. 

In addition to this some may be. employed on the 
colony in market-gardening, laundry-work, painting, 
basket and mit making, the manufacture of boots and 
clothing, knitting woollen garments, weaving, etc. 

To this end it is a great advantage to deal with large 
numbers on a large country estate, provided with work- 
shops, as thereby a greater choice of occupations is found. 

The general policy of detaining and utilising the capaci- 
ties of the feeble-minded in an organised corporate way 
would be, in itself, a measure of social economy, saving 
much wasted effort and diminishing the material that goes 
to swell the criminal ranks, 


_ 9246. (Mr. Loch.) You say in the first column of your 
statement: “‘Itis only, accordingly, by prolonged observa- 
tion, and best by daily and hourly association in the 
same home, that it is possible as a result of trial and 
comparison to place any individual in his proper place 
in the scale.” That implies a very high standard of 
observation, does it not ?—Yes. 

9247. Would you say that something like that was 
essential in sorting out cases of defectives in the elemen- 
tary school- population, and so on ?—I think it would 
greatly assist. I think it is very difficult, as Dr. Allbutt 
said, for magistrates on the Bench to form a correct 
opinion., They cannot do so from a mere inspection. 

There are many things about a feeble-minded person 
which are very important-as regards placing him in his 
proper surroundings which can only be discovered as 
the result of practical experience, such as habits of 
cleanliness, which may be quite unexpected, judging 
by the mental capacity in other respects, and noisiness 
at night—conditions which contribute so much to the 

*smooth working of a place where such patients are kept. 

9248. From the point of view of cases in Court would 

~you have a’sort of dossier of cases brought in, on the side 
of the medical aspects of the case, to be submitted with 

“any question of previous conviction, or anything of that 
kind ?—Yes. 

9249. Practically, you would desire to have a doctor 
or a medical assistant of some kind working parallel to 
the administration of justice ?—Of course, it depends 
very much on the age of the patient in question. In 
the early school age one could make a much _ broader 
division. I was thinking of the final decision—when a 

' patient comes to adult years—deciding what he is ulti- 

mately good for. I think it is very important to have a 
report from the people in a Home where he has been living 
particularly if he is in a Residential Home suth asI suggest, 
with a view to forming a correct judgment as to whether 
he should or should not ultimately be allowed to go free. 


9250. Would you have a register of all these cases kept 
in connection with the schools, or in any other manner ? 
—I think that would be very wise. 


' 9251. Should the Medical Officer of Health in the 
district be responsible for knowing who the people are 
who would come under this clause ?—The record would be 
kept, I take it, by the person under whose observation the 
patient was living. If the Medical Officer were also ob- 
serving the case, he could add his remarks to the register. 


9252. But presumably the Medical Officer of Health now 
would take no cognisance of the matter ?—No. 


9253. Presumably, also, if you started that kind of 
register, he, or someone, would have to be the possessor 
of information, not only with regard to one group of 
people, or one set of institutions, but in regard to all ?— 

es. 


9254. So that there would have to be communicated 
to him information regarding all the boarding institutions 
and their inmates ?—But they would be grouped together. 

9255. They might be in private institutions ?—Yes. 
| 9256. If the register is to be complete practically all 
would have to be entered in it in order that if any case 
did come up such as you have suggested, in connection 
with the matter of justice, it would come up in information 


ing ?—I do not think so, when once the person has come 4. R.C.P., 


under observation. 


9258. Then you would have a systematic method o 
reporting, identifying, and so on, in connection with 
it ?—Yes, to a certain age when the question would be 
practically settled. 


9259. By certification ?—By certification and re- 
certification. 


9260. Do you think a stop will be put to the 
numbers of these children by segregation? Will 
not the causes that are constantly at work in the com- 
munity go on producing them, in so far as, at any 
rate, they are produced by persons not already feeble- 
minded and shut up ?—I do not regard the segregation 
of the feeble-minded as likely to stop the supply alto- 
gether. I think it is a very obvious measure to follow, 
because you are at all events touching one of the springs 
which supplies the river, and one of the most easily 
observed and detected and most easily dealt with, and 
I think that particular spring ought to be stopped as 
far as possible. 


9261. It is a large order, you understand, do you 
not 7—A large order to segregate the feeble-minded, 
certainly, but then the feeble-minded are in our midst 
and they have to be cared for by somebody, and at 
somebody’s expense. Though possibly it would be a very 
costly scheme, it would relieve the private individual, 
and it would make greater use of the powers of labour 
that the individual feeble-minded have ; so in the long 
run, coupled with the prospect of diminution, to some 
extent, of the supply, it might be justified on grounds 
of financial economy and as diminishing a serious 
social burden. 


9262. Can you suggest any other way of the stopping 
the creation of this class, apart from segregation ; I mean 
not based on generalities, but something which could be 
practical ?—I have heard of the de-sexualisation method ; 
I do not agree with that. 


9263. Would a different bringing up of the family, or 
education, or anything of that kind do any good ?— 
No. I think you might diminish the number of those who 
are supposed to be feeble-minded by. improving the 
hygienic surroundings and. nutrition in early life, those 
who have to be treated as feeble-minded, at all events, 
in the early years—I think the number of those who 
are apparently feeble-minded is increased by defective 
nutrition, and bad hygienic surroundings in early life. 
I do not regard these cases as definitely coming within 
our category, though they need special treatment. 


9264. They would generally be so counted by the ob- 
server, for school purposes ?—Yes. 


9265. Would they represent any large percentage ?— 
I have not any grounds on which to answer that 
question, but I should think a considerable number in 
the Special Schools. 


9266. Then you think there is a concurrent policy 
besides shutting up ?--That policy does not seem to me 
to hit at the root of the real evil which we are dealing 
with. As I say, I do not think those children really 
come within our category. I agree with what Dr. All- 
butt said, that the condition of feeble-mindedness, 
properly so called, is not a curable one, and is not due 
to post-natal conditions, with the exception of a very 
few cases which are due to accidental causes. 


9267. But there is a sort of lapse into feeble-mindedness 
owing to other conditions, which is not truly so-called 
but appears as such ?—Yes; that is, of course, a question 
of classification and nomenclature, and I should class 
these as examples of retarded rather than defective 
mental development. 


9268. (Mr. Dickinson.) I see in your statement 
you comment upon the certificate under the Idiots Act, 
which was considerably less drastic than the certificate 
for lunacy ?—Yes. 


9269. That you think was an improvement ?—I 
think so. The certificate under the Lunacy Act was that. 
a person was lunatic or of unsound mind ; the association 
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O40 MINUTES OF 
in peopls’s minds came to be that the word ‘ lunatic ”’ 
did not dese ibe the cases of imbeciles and idiots, and 
the treatment which they would receive as lunatics 
was not treatment which was desired for imbeciles and 
idiots. It was there‘ore, I think, a wise measure to pick 
out a class, as it were, among the total number of those 
legally of unsound mind, and say these, owing to their 
special condition, need special methods of treatment; and 
a separate description for the purpose of their care and 
maintenance was adopted, and [I think wisely. There 
was another point about that Act which was very good, 
that at the age of twenty-one a revision, though a rather 
cursory one, had to be made before further detention 
could be made. At twenty-one, the Commissioners 
in Lunacy had to cortify their approval of their continu- 
ance under the Idiots Act. But I think if anything 
were done in connection with that certificate, it would 
be wise to extend the term still further, and even strike 
out those words, “‘idiot’’ and “‘imbecile,’’ because the 
public, by association, gradually gets to object to any 
term that you may apply. Already, I am hearing people 
say, “‘ My child is not feeble-minded.”’ All the terms, 
however euphemistic, gradually fall into discredit and 
the new one will follow, and its connotation will be limited. 
But some such term as “defective” which might be applied 
to a large variety of categories such as “‘(a) mentally ; 
(b) visually ; (c) morally,’’ or in any other respects, secms 
to be more suitable, and to cover the whole class. 


9270. Do you think in order to include the feeble- 
minded it might be well to have a certificate that 
the person is feeble-minded ? Under the Idiots Act it 
is “idiot or imbecile and likely to derive beneficial re- 
sults ;’’ would it not do to say: “‘ He is feeble-minded 
and likely to derive benefit’? ?—I have no great ob- 
jection to that, but it seems to me the open term “de- 
fective’ is better, it harmonises better with the other 
classes of defect, and is less likely to become opprobrious. 
In addition to that, it seems to me that, for the purpose of 
the census, you would be much more likely to collect 
accurate and complete figures if you grouped all these 
disorders under the heading of “defect” catalogued 
according to the particular part of the organisation 
which was defective. 

9271. You would have to have some limit to the word 
defective’; you would have to have “mental de- 
fective’? ?—Yes, or defective in vision, in hearing. 


9272. That is deaf or blind ?—Yes. If you group 
them together, you would less offend people’s feelings, 
I think. 

9273. You have to get hold of a term which would be 
sufficiently general, and at the same time sufficiently 
specific ?—“ Defective in mind,” I think. 

9274. You suggest that the duty of providing for 
colonies, which you anticipate would be necessary, should 
devolve on the county councils ?—I think so, on the 
whole. The condition is not one of pauperism primarily, 
and, therefore, does not so naturally fall under the Board 
of Guardians or the Poor Law, and the county councils 
have already to deal with the other mental cases. I 
have no special knowledge to enable me to form a strong 
opinion on that subject. 

9275. But I may take it that you think the treatment 
of these feeble-minded persons should begin as early as 
possible ?—I speak quite generally in that respect. 
There are practical limits I know, but the earlier it begins 
the more effective it is; that is what I mean. 

9276. The education is more effective ?—Is more 
effective in early years. 

9277. Even though it may be for people who are going 
to be shut up in custodial homes ?—Yes, I think so. You 
would soon discover whether the education was likely to 
be remunerative practically, and I think that special- 
schooling, continued with children that are not ultimately 
going to find their place in the world, and earn their own 
living, is rather an extravagance. 

9278. (Dr. Donkin.) I think your experience is very 
largely among the well-to-do classes ?—Yes. 


9279. Have you formed any opinion at all as to any 
great difference between the incidence of feeble-minded- 
ness on the poor and the richer classes ?—It is an ex- 
tremely difficult question to form even an approximate 
opinion about. 


EVIDENCE : 


9280. I know the difficulty, but perhaps among the 
richer classes a slightly approximate opinion could be 
formed ?—I should say it is less; that is only a very 
vague feeling that I have. I cannot support it by 
evidence. 


9281. It is fairly abundant you say ?—Yes, fairly 
abundant. 


9282. You do not know of any statistics or any re- 
search on the subject ?—No, I don’t. I think there is this 
to be said: among the better classes you do not get the 
cases reproducing themselves as you would in the lower 
classes ; that is, of course, an important element in the 
matter. 


9283. They are looked after ?—Yes, 
9284. And marriage is avoided ?—Yes. 


9285. (Mr. Byrne.) In pursuance of Dr. Donkin’s 
question, what class of idiots have you mostly at Normans. 
field—are they mostly profound idiots ?—We have 
all grades from the highest to the lowest. 


9286. Mostly of the upper classes ?—Yes, they are all 
well-to-do, and able to pay for their board and lodging, 
and maintenance. 

9287. Is it within your experience that there is a lack 
of similar accommodation for those who are not able to 
pay so much.?—I think there is; there is a lack particu- 
larly for those who can only afford something like £50 a 
year. 

9288. Is that frequently brought before you ?—I 
cannot say very frequently, but still I am never left for- 
getful of it. 

9289. Do you attribute it to any defect in the existing 
law, or to the mere fact that the Authorities who are able 
to do so have not provided such institutions ?—I think 
it is that there is no provision. 

92-0. A Courty Autority can provide an asylum for 
idiots ?—But it has been done in so few cases. 


9291. And an idiot can be certified as a lunatic ?—Yes: 


9292. And the County Authority should provide for 
them ?—Yes. 


9293. And it has been very rarely done ?—Yes ; Middle- 


sex has done it. 

9294. Do you think, supposing it be proved that the 
want of accommodation for idiots of the poorer classes is 
marked, that the remedy should be found in inviting and. 
encouraging County and Borough Authorities to provide 
asylums for them, or some extension of the Idiots Act 
should be made to enable the Local Authority to provide ? 
—I think some extension of the Idiots Act would be better. 


9295. Would you briefly state the reasons why you 
come to that conclusion ?—In the first place, if it were 
simply an extension of the Lunatic Asylum under the 
Lunacy Act_the tendency would be, I think, to develop 


in the wrong direction, that is to say, not in the farm 


colony direction, but rather in the custodial Home direc- 
tion, and secondly, the objection of the parents would be 
very considerable, and rightly. The methods of treat- 
ment are quite different. 


9295. The difference of certification ?—I think it is 
a great advantage to have a wide and easy certification. 
People who most need detention are not always the most 
severe cases, although they present a grade of defect ; it 
is often those whose defect is slight who will do most 
mischief, if free. Particularly that applies to moral cases 


who are most difficult; after all to certify, particularly — 


without continued observation, and they are those the 
most needing control; they do more mischief if they are 
free. The low or middle grade imbecile is a very harm- 
less person, and can do a good deal of work and make 
himself happy and easy, and behave very well. 


9297. Also another argument for doing it under the Idiots 
Act and not under the Lunacy Act is to prevent these 
people being discharged, as might be necessary under the 
Lunacy Laws if a continuing certificate cannot be given ? 
Yes. 

9298. You could treat them better and keep them in ? 
—Yes, and the whole condition is different in a very vital 
thing ; whether you take epilepsy or insanity the symptoms 
of that are not always in evidence; the symptcms cf 
mental deficiency are a'ways in evidence and give you 
a handle to act by, which is of practical importance. 
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9299. Can you give the Commission any ideas as to how 
it is that, with the exception of a few famous institutions 
that exist, private philanthropy has been so backward in 
providing accommodation for the poorer imbeciles of all 
grades ?—I have never thought specially about that. 


9300. But it is so ?—Yes. 


9°01. Provision is made for the pauper imbeciles, but not 
for the teachable ones who are not paupers ?—I think it 
is rather for the want of knowledge on the part of the 
public of the benefits which would accrue ; not knowing 
that it might be economical and a good thing. 


9302. In your memorandum (page 538) you say: “‘ In the 
case of persons of the wealthier classes who would 
probably not come upon the state for support, it 
should be sufficient to provide that any person shewn 
to be mentally defective at twenty-one years of 
age——” With regard to the words “shewn to be,” 
what steps do you think, if any, should be taken in order 
to bring to the cognisance of the State. the existence of 
feeble-minded persons of the wealthier classes who may get 
themselves into trouble, and injure their neighbour ; 
would you be in favour of notification of such a state of 
mind by the doctor discovering it ?—No, I think the thing 
to rely on would be a sort of family council, which should 
agree on something to prevent this person squandering 
his property, if he were not properly cared for; or being 
unduly at large, and that they should raise the question. 


9303. But, as a matter of fact, the necessity for dealing 
with them arises long before they have any property ?— 
(es. 


9304. At the age of puberty they often begin ?—Yes. 


9305. How would you deal with this: supposing a 
doctor discovered in an ordinary middle class home a moral 
imbecile who is certain to do considerable harm, probably 
to degenerate and even to fall into serious crime, and 
the people are rich enough to keep him at home and 
said “we will take care of him,” whereas the doctor 
knew they could not ; would you impose any duty upon 
him ?—1 do not think you could ask a doctor to do that. 


9306. Do you think it would be expedient that people’ 


in those circumstances should be allowed to keep their 
imbecile son or daughter ?—I think in many cases, yes ; 
I think in a large number of cases the imbecile in a well- 
to-do class can be well kept at home. 


9307. There is no general duty incumbent on the State 
to pry into the existence of such people ?—So long as 
they are properly cared for and do no mischief. 


9308. The State may well wait until they get into its 
clutches ?—Yes. 


9309. And then take them ?—Yes. 


9310. Of course, after twenty-one there are provisions 
of the Lunacy Act, Section 116, for dealing with it ?— 
Yes. 


9311. No doubt you agree that it may be extended to 
all forms of mental defect ?—Yes. 


9312. Somewhere in your statement you say such 
people should not be allowed to marry. Do you think 
there is anything to be gained by a prohibition of marriage 
as has been done in some American States? Would you 
make it a criminal offence to marry a feeble-minded 
person, or to procure the marriage of a feeble-minded 
person ?—First of all, as regards what I said in my 
memorandum: I do not think it goes quite so far as 
that. What I said was that the presumption should be 
against marriage being permitted to a person who had 
once been detained, that is to say, if the certificate 


continued to be issued for his detention, then at any 
period after that it should be for him to prove his right, 
rather than for the presumption to be the other way, 
that he had the right unless the reverse were proved. 


9313. I quite understand that, but what I want to 
ask you about is the practical steps you would advise ?— 


‘I think that would meet a very large proportion of the 


cases. 


9314. Would you make such a marriage invalid ?—I 
think the temptation to such marriages in the better 
classes goes very largely with the money ; I do not think 
there is much danger if you look after the money. 


9315. So that if you extend Section 116 as it ought 
to be extended, you think that would meet that case ?—I 
think so. 


9316. I note that you do not agree that there is much 
advantage to be gained by adopting what has been done 
in America, namely, passing statutes for preventing the 
marriage of these persons ?—I had put down a note 
to put before you as a possible thing, that any 
person having epilepsy who should marry without dis- 
closing the fact should be held to have made no valid 
contract ; some such provision as that, I think, would 
be a good thing. 


9317. Do you think it would be a practical one, or 
might you hope to deal with the difficulty in other and 
more effective ways ?—I do not know that I do attach 
much value to it. 


9318. Have you access to, or have you kept yourself, 
any considerable collection of family histories of defective 
people ?—I have access to a considerable collection made 
by my father. 


9319. Is the substance of it published ?—The substance 
of it is published. 


9320. Have you anything which you could let us have 
which would add substantially to the weight and effect 
of what is published, or is it on the same lines ?—It is 
on the same lines. 


9321. Leading to the same result ?—Leading to the 
same conclusion, yes. 


9322. (Chairman.) Is there anything you wish to 
add ?—I think I should like to say a little more about 
the economical side of a colony scheme, and the utilisation 
of the patients of the better grade, provided they are all 
grouped together, in doing work of the house, and looking 
after, to some extent, the more degraded cases under super- 
vision. I think a good deal can be done by the feeble- 
minded women in such an institution in lonking after 
the younger and the more feeble cases, under supervision, 
My experience—and I happen to employ three feeble- 
minded women at Normansfield doing house work— 
is that they work very well. But they must do the same 
work day by day, and they must have supervision ; they 
must not go out at night, and so on. The workhouses 
seem to me to afford a very considerable scope for domestic 
useful work of that kind with some of these patients. 
If there were a colony, it seems to me that could be very 
considerably extended. I have come across records of 
what they have done in America in farming land, actually 
making it pay well, dairy farming and poultry farming 
with quite a limited number of boys and quite a small 
staff for supervision, so that it paid well. In that case 
the feeble-minded population erected all the buildings 
and plant necessary for the farm operations, including, 
I believe, their own residential quarters on the farm. I 
think that is all I have to say. 


Mrs. May Dickinson Berry, M.D., B.S., called; and Examined, 


9323. (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to give 
us a statement of your evidence. May we put that on our 
notes ?—Certainly. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY Mrs. May Dickinson Berry, M.D., B.S. 


I am Doctor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery of 
London Oniversity. I have, for over seven years 
been Assistant Medical officer, first to the London School 
Board and afterwards to the London County Council. 
My work in this capacity has been almost wholly in con- 
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nection with the Special Schools for Defective Children. 
It has been my duty to examine candidates for admission 
to these schools, tc inspect the schools generally, and 
to give certificates of exclusion for children who are 
considered imbeciles or who are fit to be passed 
up into the ordinary schools. I have also been 
honorary medical officer to the Society for the 
Promotion of the Welfare of the Feeble-minded. As 
such, I have examined cases of admittance to Homes, 
and have periodically visited the different Homes 
connected with the Society. 
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Before considering the question of what improvements 
may be made in dealing with the feeble-minded, I should 
like briefly to touch upon the characteristic features 
of cases which J have come across, both in connection 
with the Special Schools and with the work of the 
National Society. In the Special Schools, under the 


Council, are congregated children with mental powers. 


varying within wide limits. In considering the various 
types I would refer them to three classes, according 
to their ultimate destination. Class I—Those who, 
before they reach the limit of school age, will be passed 
out. into the ordinary school, and who will therefore 
start adult life as presumably normal individuals. 
Class Il.—Those who remain in the Special Schools 
till the end of their school life, but who will leave able, 
wholly or materially, to earn their own living. 
Class ITI.—-Those of whom it may be predicted that 
they will never be able to do more than partially support 
themselves. 


TYPES oF CHILDREN IN THE SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


(a) Neurotic Type. Children of unstable nervous 
systems, predisposed to nervous break-down, back- 
ward in learning. These children do badly in the large 
classes of an ordinary school and often tend to deteriorate 
mentally. Many improve sufficiently under individual 
training to be passed out into the ordinary school, 
and to subsequently pursue their course there success- 
fully ; others remain in the Special Schools and will 
come under Class IT. : 

(b) A Dull, Apathetic Type. Usually a well-nourished 
child, slow in all his actions and mental processes. 
In an ordinary school this type of boy tends to develop 
into a truant or a hooligan. As a rule he is fairly 
intelligent in ordinary matters, but often shows marked 
inability to learn certain subjects, generally reading. 
A few cases of this type belong to Class I., but most 
of them come under Class IT. 

(c) Another type, common enough in poor neighbour- 
hoods, is the child stunted in body and in mind from 
neglect at home and insufficient or improper'food. In 
the cases I refer to there is usually no constitutional 
mental defect, and if the conditions of life are altered 
early enough they will develop into normal individuals. 
These cases often improve greatly in the Special Schools, 
no doubt largely owing to the fact that food is usually 
provided for the really necessitous cases. 

(d) The Morally Defective, v.e., those in whom moral 
defect is the most marked characteristic. Fortunately, 
cases of “moral imbeciles” are comparatively rare, 
though there have been cases in most-of the Special 
Centres. Several have had to be excluded either on 
account of their evil influence or because of actual 
danger from their presence. The problem. how to. treat 
these cases ig one of the most difficult. Whether the 
plan recently adopted of placing them in a Special 
Residential Home will prove a satisfactory solution is, 
I think, doubtful. 

(¢) Another type I should like to allude to is one 
which is more evident when seen, in adults than in 
children, and which I have come across frequently in 
connection with work for the Society for the Promotion 
of the Welfare of the Feeble-minded, and _ especially 
in cases for admission te the Coningham Road Home 
for feeble-minded mothers with illegitimate infants. 
Girls of the type referred to are characterised by per- 
sisting childishness and want of power of looking after 
themselves. They can often read and write tolerably, 


_ and in a short interview may appear normal, but. closer 


acquaintance usually reveals general want of. power, 
inability to work without supervision, and. childish 
stubbornness or temper. 

Typical Cases in Class III. The types hitherto 
described have been all those of comparatively slight 
mental defect. In Group III., those children who will 
never be able to support themselves, we find many 
of the same types, but associated with much more 
marked deficiency in mental power and intelligence, in 
many cases accompanied by developmental defects and 
physical signs of various kinds. They vary considerably 
in mental powers from the boy or girl who learns to do 
good handwork under supervision and masters a little 
reading and calculation to the low grade case whose 
clumsy handwork does not rise beyond the simplest 
kindergarten pattern and whose school attainments 
remain almost nil. f 

Moral defects, especially a tendency to indecency and 
to sexuality are common, though by no means universal, 
among the lower grades of the feeble-minded. But a 
certain amount of the immorality found among the 
mentally defective children may be attributed to home 


MINUTES OF | 


EVIDENCE $ 


influence,’seeing that itis undoubtedly true that a large 
proportion of these children come from the very lowest. 
strata of the population. glide ou sine: Sa 

I have described the various. types in order to show 
what widely different. cases are included at present 
under the term feeble-minded, and how complex there- 
fore is the task of dealing with them. mth 


EpUCATIONAL RESULTS OF THE SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


I recently examined the children over’ 12° in five 
centres, 100 in all, particularly with regard to their 
proficiency in reading and arithmetic, with the following 
results :— . 

Reading. 


(1.) Able to read Standard I. book fluently. (Several 
in this group can read Standard IT. or III. books.)—25. 

(2.) Able to read a Standard I. book, but not without. 
considerable stumbling—15. 

(3.) Able to read easy sentences-—28. 


‘53 Able only to read a few easy words—27. 
(5.) Unable to read at all, or, at most, only knowing 
letters—5. * iii etre 


Arithmetic. 


(1.) Able to do Standard I. work (these all do multi- 
plication sums and most also division sums)—25. 

(2.) Doing Standard I. arithmetic--21. 

(3.) Able to do easy addition and subtraction sums, 
not up to Standard I. (often the sums are done 
mechanically and unintelligently)---15. 


(4.) Able to do very small addition sums, usually with — 


the help of dots or other concrete assistance—17. 

(5.) Unable to add or subtract at a]l—22. 

I think these tables represent nearly, though not quite, 
the degree of proficiency attained when the children 
leave school. Those in growps 1 and 2, 2.¢., 40 % of the 
whole, have learnt enough reading to be of use to them ; 
in the case of the remaining 60 % the reading they have 
attained to is not enough to be of much value. 

As regards arithmetic, the children in groups 1 and 2 
showed no marked deficiency in powers of calculation. 
Those in group 3 were slow in their answers, but could 


_all do addition and subtraction of small numbers men- 


tally. These figures are taken from the examination of 


but a few centres, and I do not claim that they do more — 


than approximately represent the general results. 


Wuat BrcoMEs OF THE CHILDREN EDUCATED IN THE ~ 


__ SpPEcIAL ScHoots ? 


Dr. Kerr has already gone into this subject at length, 
and given, among others, some figures drawn up by 
myself. The net result appears to be that we have turned 


out from our Special Schools (1) a large number of persons — 


who are unable to earn their own living and who may 
practically be classed as imbeciles, (2) a still larger 
number who swell the ranks of inefficient and poorly 
paid workers, and (3) a small minority who become 
self-supporting and useful members of society. 


The majority of all these will have descendants who 


will tend to perpetuate their characteristics. 


Suacrstions oF REFORM. 


School Curricuium.—Although there is in the present 
school curriculum a considerable degree of elasticity, I 
think more is required. The child who, though knowing 
nothing on admission,-has capabilities which under care- 


ful tuition will get him into Standard I. or Il. 
surely needs a different system of teaching from one who — 


after six years hard work will know a few letters at sight 
and be only able to calculate with the help of concrete 
objects. But children jof both these classes ate found 
side by side in the lowest class of many of the Special 


Centres. I think in many cases time and labour are — 


wasted in attempting to teach children subjects which 


they are not capable of learaing—this applies especially 


to reading. i 
DIFFERENTIATION OF CASES. 


Roughly speaking, there are two varieties of child in — 


the Special Schools—those who can learn the ordinary 
school subjects to a certain level and those who practi- 
cally cannot learn them at.all. These two classes would 
do better if taught separately. The difficulty might be 


met either by the formation of schools for backward — 


children on parallel lines to the ordinary schools, but on 
a lower level—as has been done in some parts of Germany 


—into which all the-cases ‘of slight feeble-mindedness — 


might be passed ; or by applying two different systems of 
education in the same school. 
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Age for Adnvission into the Special Schools —This is 
at present 7 years old. I think earlier admission would 
make very little difference in the ultimate condition of 
the children, and that in the majority of cases there is 
no serious objection to their being retained in the infant 
schools till 7. 

Age for Leaving School.—\ agree with Dr. Kerr that 
little is gained in most cases by retention in the special 
Schools between the years of 14 and 16. A boy often 
finds it easier to get work at 14 than at 16, and his 
capabilities of work are not, I think, appreciably in- 
creased by the extra two years in school. The recently 
established Manual Training Centres for boys between 14 
and 16 will probably be of benefit in many cases. 


REMEDIES SUGGESTED IN DEALING wiItH FEEBLE- 
MINDED PERSONS OVER SCHOOL AGE. 


After Care Commuttees should be established if 
possible in connection with every Special School. Mem- 
bers of these can do much in finding suitable employment 
for those able to do work of some kind and generally 
befriending them, thus preventing many from sinking 
into the ranks of paupers or criminals. 


CustTopIAL Homes. 


No one who has done any work in connection with the 
feeble-minded can fail, I think, to be impressed with the 
necessity for more Homes for the permanent care of such 
persons and with the impossibility of meeting this want 
merely by private charity. 


WHAT PROPORTION OF CHILDREN ADMITTED TO SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS ARE LIKELY TO REQUIRE PERMANENT 
TREATMENT IN CustTopDIAL HomgEs ? 


Taking the children in the three classes referred to at 
the beginning of my report, my conclusions are as 
follows :— 


Class 1—Children passed up into ordinary schools.— 
1 cannot give the exact percentage of children who are 
thus passed up, but I should give it roughly as from 5 to 
10 per cent. J enquired particularly in six spevial 
centres into the subsequent progress of the children 
passed up, 102 in number. In two cases only had un- 
satisfactory reports been received—one of these cases 
was at home doing nothing, the other was in a home for 
feeble-minded girls. The large majority had done fairly 
well at school, though few had got beyond the 3rd or 4th 
Standards. Several were known to be earning good 
wages, but several had of course been lost sight of. In 
no case had there been a request for re-admission into 
_the special school. I consider that the cases in Class I. 
requiring treatment in a Custodial Home are exceptional 
and may be disregarded. 


Class II—Those who leave the Special Schools at 14 or 
16 and are considered capable of wholly or materially 
earning their own living —I would include in this class 
about 45 per cent. of all cases admitted. Among them 
are a good many whose attainments in school subjects, 
especially reading, are very low, but they are chil- 
dren who do manual work well and are of fair 
general intelligence as regards ordinary matters 
of life. Teachers have recorded to me many 
cases of boys or girls of this class who have done well in 
factories er domestic service and have even cited 
instances in which employers have preferred boys of 
this type for certain mechanical kinds of work as being 
more reliable and less volatile than those of normal 
intelligence. I consider that in this class also it is only 
exceptional cases who will be suitable for custodial 
Homes. 


Class [II.—Cases unable to do more than partially 
support themselves.—These I should put at about 50 
per cent. of all cases admitted. 

This class includes (1) Those wholly incapable of 
contributing to their own support, and who may be 
practically considered imbeciles, roughly speaking about 
10 per cent. These are the cases I classified as fit only 
for a Custodial Home in a report already quoted by 
Dr. Kerr. (2) Those capable, under supervision, of doing 
@ certain amount of work of a useful or remunerative 
character—-about 40 per cent. A certain number of 
these have homes where, after leaving school, they are 
looked after fairly satisfactorily and where they are of 
use in helping parents, but in most cases they are only a 
burden at home, are most inefficiently looked after, and 
after sundry ineffectual attempts to obtain or retain 
work, end by becoming in one way or another a burden 
on the rates. 
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Roughly speaking I should consider that at least 50 
per cent. of the children in London County Council 
Special Schools are suitable for permanent care mM 
Homes. The small number excepted from Class IIT. is 
more than compensated for by cases in Classes I. & I. 


METHODS FOR PROCEDURE FOR PASSING FEEBLE-MINDED 
PERSONS INTO HOMES. 


Powers of compulsory detention are undoubtedly 
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essential if Custodial Homes are to deal effectively with | 


the problem of the mentally defective. The methods 
of procedure need not differ from those used in the care 
of lunatics and imbeciles. Doubtless the present certi- 
ficate of “ unsound mind” might be made to cover most 
cases. I think, however, it would be desirable to have 
a special form stating the person under consideration is 
“feeble-minded” or using some analogous term. It 
would be easier to obtain such certificates and there 
would be less stigma attached to them. « 

A large proportion of the cases suitable for Custodial 
Homes could undoubtedly be certified when leaving 
school, or even earlier, and would thus pass directly 
intoa Home. In a very large number of cases it is 
possible to say at an early age whether a child will 
come into this category, but [ think that no definite 
decision ought to be required before 12 years old at 
least. 

T do not think, however that, even supposing that all 
feeble-minded cases passed through Special Schools and 
that there were Homes enough to receive them, it would 
be possible thus to certify and retain all cases suitable 
for such Homes. ' 

I have already referred to the Coningham Rd. Home 
for feeble-minded girls with babies, to which I am 
honorary visiting physician. Some of these girls are 
characterised by general childishness, others by moral 
defects of a sexual tendency. Several have fair edu- 
cational attainments, above those of most children 
leaving Special Schools, and the question of their 
admission to Special Classes does not seem to have 
arisen. But in their work and general conduct they 
show themselves to be feeble-minded and have usually 
proved incapable of retaining places and supporting 
themselves satisfactorily even before they have got into 
trouble and drifted to the maternity ward of a work- 
house. Guardians should be able to deal with these 
cases when they come before them and send them under 
a certificate to a suitable Home. Though the birth of 
one child may not be preventible the birth of successive 


ones ought to be. 


CHARACTER OF Homus. 


I consider that there ought to be some classification 
of the inmates in different Homes. Those for the low 
grade cases should be separate from those of less marked 
defect.. The latter should be on the lines of labour 
colonies and should be partly self-supporting. 

The Homes should be under the same authority as 
asylums for lunatics and be under inspection either by 
the Commissioners in Lunacy or specially appointed 
Inspectors. 


HoMES FOR CHILDREN. 


From the comparison of children in Homes connected 
with the National Society for the Welfare of the Feeble- 
minded with those in Special Schools, | have come to 
the conclusion that as a general rule it is better to 
edueate the children at home. I do not think the 
possible additional educational advantages in an insti- 
tution compensate for the loss of even an indifferent 
home, and mixing with normal individuals. and 
especially normal children after school hours is 
advantageous and tends to make the child less peculiar 
in appearance and conduct than one educated in a 
Home. There are of course, cases for whom Homes are 


desirable, viz.,those living away from Special Schools and . 


those whose homes are essentially bad. In the case of 
children one of the strongest reasons for a Custodial 
Home—to prevent the propagation of the species—does 
not exist, and they may more safely be left at large. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY. 


L agree with Dr. Kerr that no one who has had much 
experience of the cases brought up for admission to che 
Special Schools can fail to have been struck hy he 
frequency of cases of obviously low intelligence in the 
parents. A record of the family history of every child 
is kept in the Special Schools in every case In which 
this can be obtained. It is exceedingly difficult, however, 
to obtain reliable statistics partly because cases of 
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insanity or imbecility in the family are frequently 
denied if known of, and partly because the parent 
interrogated often knows little or nothing even of 
his or her own near relations and still less of 
those of husband or wife. I have recently investigated 
the family history records in 162 consecutive cases 
taken in 5 different centres with the following results : 

Family history of Insanity - - 19 per cent. 

», Feeble-mindedness 18°  ,, 
” ” oP) Epilepsy i v 8 ” 

These figures, which for the reasons given above are 
undoubtedly below the true record, are certainly in 
favour of the theory of heredity and of the connection 
of feeble-mindedness with insanity. 

9324. (Mr. Dickinson.) You have had a very large 
number of children in London under your observation, I 
suppose ?—Yes, for over seven years I have been examin- 
ing them. The exact number I could not state, but I 
should think it ran somewhere up to 200,000. 


9525. Those are children as to whom the question arises 
first of all whether they should go into the Special Schools? 
—Yes, children are brought up from the ordinary school 
or from outside authorities in order to be passed or refused 
for admission to the Special Schools. 


9326. And I suppose also children about whom there 
is no question whether they should go back to ordinary 
schools ?—Yes; I was not alluding to those; those are 
seen at the inspection of children in schools; those are 
also medically examined. 


9327. Your observation is not only confined to children 
when they come into the schools, but also continued as 
regards children during their time in the schools ?—Yes, 
all through their school time. : 

9328. With regard to types of children that you have 
in your Special Schools—such as you refer to in your 
memorandum—I take it those you place under the 
neurotic type arenot children which you anticipate would 
require custodial care afterwards ?—No, not those ~“have 
put under that type. Of course, we do get a neurotic 
type among lower grade cas°s, but those are not the ones 
[ allude to. s 

9329. If they continue to deteriorate mentally, as 
you say, is it the fact that they are in the Special Schools 
that prevents them coming into that class, or would 
they come into that class if there were no Special Schools? 
—No, I mean that they deteriorate if they are left in 
the ordinary school, because they do nothing there, 
and it often has an injurious influence upon them. 


9330. As a result of that deterioration, by the time 


they pass out of ordinary schools they would be only 
fit for Custodial Homes ?—I should doubt that. 


9331. Not as bad as that ?—I should think in very 
few cases. 

9332. They would, I suppose, drop into employment 
of some simple character 7—Yes; they would learn very 
little, and they would very probably suffer from some 
kind of nervous disease ; chorea, for instance. 


9333. That applies to the dull type that you come 
across ?—That they do badly in the ordinary school, yes. 


9334. They are also children who would do no good 
in the ordinary school ?—No, none. 


” ” 


9335. Are they saved from becoming feeble-minded 
by going into the Special Schools ?—Possibly, in some 
cases. 

9336. I suppese that also applies to children whose 
mental defect, such as it is, you attribute to bad nourish- 
ment ?—I do not think those would ever become really 
markedly mentally defective. 


9337. Then, again, would a class of child who would 
go out into the world in the ordinary course, and who, 
although a bit ignorant and behind the rest of its 
competitors, not be of the kind that you ought to 
have a Home for ?—If all these children remained in 
the ordinary school, they would probably never get into 
Standard I. They would be put there, but would not 
be able to do Standard I. work. If they are put into 
the Special School, they are able to do Standard II., and 
very often III. and IV. before they leave the school. 


9338. Inasmuch as they cannot reach more than the 
lower Standards, would they be able to learn sufficient of 
a trade to be able to earn their living ?—I should think 
probably not. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


9339. But if they go to a Special School they are 
sufficiently improved to learn a trade ?—I should say yes. 


9340. I suppose you know there are large numbers of 
these children who do go out and have learnt a trade ? — 
Yes; they generally go out from the ordinary schools, 
because most of them are passed back when they get to 
about twelve years old. 


9341. The teaching of a trade has hardly been tried 
in the Special Schools, has it ?—Very little. There 
are now one or two Training Centres to which the boys 
between twelve or fourteen are sent. There is one 
that I know, but I have seen very little of its working. 


9342. What is your reasoiforsaying that for the moral 
defective the idea of a Residential Home is not satisfactory? 
—I do not know that anything better can be suggested, 
but I think the herding together, so to speak, of these 
moral defectives will probably result in their becoming 
worse even than they were before. I have heard of a few 
cases in which they have been very much improved ; that 
has been simply from personal influence. I know of 
cases in one or two of the Homes for Feeble-minded 
where girls who were apparently bad cases of moral 
defectives have, owing to personal influence, improved 
greatly. I know of one or two such cases in connection 


with the Painswick Home, but I confess I cannot state — 


any other satisfactory scheme of dealing with them at 
present. 

9343. Does the County Council try to separate them 
at all ?—Yes, they have a home for morally defective 
girls at Rastell Avenue, but I cannot tell you much 
about that; it has not been under my care. 


9344. That is to be closed ?—Yes, I believe it is. 


9345. Thes2 feeble-minded mothers that you mention 
in (e) whom you have seen in the Coningham Road Home— 
1 gather that from what you saw they are girls who 
probably would not have come into the Special Schoo] ?— 
Several of them. at 

9346. There would have been no reason for putting 
them in the Special Schools at the time they were child- 
ren ?—No. 


9347. They are sufficiently intelligent to learn equally | 


with other children ?—Not to excite any very special 
remark on the part of the teacher. They would have 
remained amongst the backward and dull children in the 


school, but they probably would have been able to get on 


without the teacher feeling it necessary to suggest that 
they should pass into the Special School. 


9348. Where does their feeble-mindedness come in ?— 
More in their moral qualities, and in their childishness— 
the want of being able to look after themselves. They 
are able to read and write, but on the other hand anything 
they do, their handwork, for instance, is generally 


characterised by want of general power, is slovenly and 


careless and needs constant supervision. 


9349. They are evidently persons who, even with 
most careful inspection in schools, could not have been 
certified as feeble-minded when they leave the schools ?— 
No, I do not say that, because they are not up to the 
average; they would pass without special notice. 
They would remain amongst the backward, but not 
necessarily be so defective that the teacher should think 
they ought to be brought up for examination. 


9350. Really the only way of getting hold of these 
people would be in later life ?—I think so. 


9351. With regard to the educational results that 
you give us, your examination related only to chil- — 


dren over twelve ?—Yes. , 
9352. I suppose all these children in these cases were 
children who had already been examined several times 
-and were not fitted to go back into the ordinary schools ? 
—Yes ; a few of them would probably pass into ordinary 
schools. 
9353. Between twelve and fourteen ?—Between 
twelve and fourteen—very few. 
9354. By that period, I suppose, most of them would 
be weeded out—the ones that were hopeful ?—Yes. 
9355. May we take it that these 100 were what is 
generally known as feeble-minded children ?—Yes 5; 
also they may be taken as representing pretty well the 
result that will be obtained by the time they are fourtecn, 
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because the improvement made by some will b2 counter- 
balanced by the fact that a few will by then have gone 
out into the ordinary schools and therefore will not be 
reckoned in. 


_ 9356. Of those you find twenty-five are the only ones 
who really have been able to get any practical benefit 
from the school at all. You have got twenty-five who 
are able to read Standard I. book fluently and the rest 
cannot read without stumbling—* only able to read afew 
sentences or afew words,”’ or not at all, and the remainder 
can hardly be said to have got any benefit from the 
school at all ?—Yes, those in II. have a certain bonefit ; 
for instance, they would be able, if they were errand boys,to 
read the names of streets or possibly mak> out addresses, 
but as to reading to themselves with advantage I do not 
suppose they could do that. I think the amount of 
reading they learn would b> a certain amount of use to 
them in work, but I think to those in III., IV. and V. 
it would be of no use. 


9357. The IIL, IV. and, V. children are hopelessly 
deficient ?—In reading. 


9358. I presume in everything else ?—Not necessarily ; 
some of those in III. are quite intelligent and can do 
caleulatior quite enough to get on in life. There are 
a few in every centre. There has been a paper published 
recently by Dr. Thomas on such cases. Apparently they 
have some brain defect especially affecting the centre for 
reading, and we find a few similar cases in regard to 
arithmetic. I came across a boy who could not add 
three and four together, and yet was able to read 
intelligently. . 

9359. And also able to reason intelligently ?—Yes, 
tolerably. 


9360. No one could certify a child like that as being 
mentally defective ?—No. I do not say they are quite 
up to the average in other respects, but their mental 
powers in other respects are very much superior to that 
one in which they are especially defective. 


9361. You find of these, 40 per cent. who learn enough 
reading to be of use to them, and 60 per cent. to whom 
reading is not of much value ?—That is what I conclude, 
_ froma few centres. 


9362. Would that hold good for the whole of the Special 
Schools, do you think ?—I should think roughly so. 


9363, I suppose you, nevertheless, attach importance to 
the work in the Special Schools ?—Certainly. 


9364, Would you tell us in what way ?—I think all 
those children in grades (1), (2) or (3) of arithmetic 
are able to calculate quite enough for what is required 
- for many kinds of work; they would not be able to do 
any very skilled mechanic’s work, but they would be able 
to do the ordinary work of labourers, or even some trades. 
They know the value of money; they are able to buy, 
and run errands for parents. I think in those cases they 
have been very much improved by the Special Schools ; 
in fact they are made capable of taking a place in the 
world. 


9365. That is in relation to the 40 per cent. 7—Yes. 


' 9366. In relation to the 60 per cent. what good has the 
Special School done them ?—I think very great good ; 
whether from the educational point of view as regadrs 
their wage-earning capacity, is doubtful, but if you 
see the children some time after they have been admitted 
and compare them with what they were before, it is very 
striking the way in which they have been humanised and 
given interest in things; they become, in fact, quite 
different creatures to what they were. The personal in- 
fluence of the teachers in those schools is very striking 
indeed and although the children appear to have done very 
little, that little is very considerable as compared with what 
they were able to do when they came in. This specially 
applies to handwork, because it is this to which special 
attention has been directed in the lower grade cases. 
There is no doubt a very large number of them who learn 
very little reading or arithmetic who are yet to a certain 
degree proficient in hand work ; some of them show great 
skill in drawing, and the work is very neat in a good many 
eases, which is a quality which would be otherwise quite 
absent. When they come in they have’ not the slightest 
idea of neatness ; very little power over their fingers ; 
and altogether the difference, I consider, is very striking. 


9367. And it is a difference which will be permanently 
beneficial to them ?—Decidedly, yes. ; 


9368. At the same time yousay on page 542, col. 2, that 
the actual subjects which are being taught might be im- 


proved. For instance, yousay that many children are 1+ July 1905. 


taught things they are not capable of learning ?—I think 
as regards these three groups I have put in reading, (3), 
(4) and (5) in most of those it would be better not to 
continue to teach reading. 


9369. What would you teach them ?—I should have 
given up the reading after a sufficiently long trial and 
confined their studies much more to the concrete objects 
of hand work, manual work of different kinds. 


9370. Those you think would be turned out, without the 
knowledge of reading, sufficiently equipped in manual 
training to earn a living ?—No, not to earn a living in- 
dependently. 


9371. With regard to the Custodial Homes, do you think 
they are necessary in these three classes ? I see you say 
in your Class I., Class I]. and Class III, that from 
5 to 10 per cent. of childrenin the Special Schools are chil- 
dren who would in the ordinary course be expected to go 
back into the normal schools, the elementary schools, 
and, from 40 to 45 per cent. I suppose are those who leave 
the Special Schools and are considered capable, wholly or 
partially, of earning their own living ; that 50 per cent. 
you think you would leave out of consideration as regards 
Custodial Homes ?—Yes, I think practically the cases 
would be exceptional that required Custodial Homes. 


9372. But the other half are children who, in your 
opinion, are those who cannot earn their own living, and 
for whom some Home ought to be provided ?—They 
would certainly be much better in Homes than if they were 
turned out to their own homes, attempting to get work 
which they generally fail in doing; and a very large 


number of them drift into the workhouses and even into 


prisons. 


9373. Have you any idea what number of children that 
would be every year? We understood there were about 
5,000 children in the Special Schools inLondon. Accord- 
ing to that your calculation would make half that number, 
2,500, as being children for whom permanent care is 
required ?—I cannot give you those figures off-hand. 


9374. That is the figure given to us by some witnesses 
from the County Council, 5,000 odd. I suppose one-fifth 
of them go out every year ?—Yes, I suppose it would be 
so. 

9375. That would mean that 500 every year pass out of 
the schools, for whom youthink Custodial Homes ought to 
be provided ?—I do not think for all these cases Custodial 
Homes are absolutely necessary, but I think all these 
cases would be better in Custodial Homes than they are 
left at liberty. 


9376. I suppose a considerable number of these children 
could be dealt with in their own homes ; looked after by 
their own relations ?—Yes. 


9377. Those children are not taken from the very 
poorest ; they are taken from the whole of the elementary 
school populat on ?—Yes; I think one of the chief 
reasons why I consider they are better in Custodial Homes 
than left with relatives is because in almost all cases 
they marry or have children somehow. 


9378. The keeping in Custodial Homes is done to pre- 
vent that. You rather suggested instead of having a 
certificate that they are “of unsound mind’? the word 
should be “‘ feeble-minded”?; that, of course, is a very 
vague term ?—I do not particularly advocate “ feeble- 
minded’’; I think the term “‘ defective’? mentioned 
by Dr. Langdon-Down would be really better. I think it 
is desirable to have them differently classified than merely 
as “‘of unsound mind,”’ exactly the same as lunatics, 
because this will certainly attach a great deal of stizma. 


9379. I suppose many of those children that you have 
to deal with when they go out of school could hardly be 
certified as of unsound mind ?—If you use that term 
as including “ feeble-minded’: I suppose it could be 
done, 


9380. But as “ of unsound mind,’? I suppose no medical 
man would certify the great majority of the children as of 
unsound mind ?—Not in the present state of things. 
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9381. But if there were some less drastic term, they 
would certify ?—I think so. 


9382. You also state that you think it is better that 
children should be educated at home. That means that 
it is not advisable that they should be at boarding schools ? 
—I think day schools are better where it can be managed. 


9383. That would be day schools where you could get 
Special Schools, but where you cannot get Special Schools 
it would be better to go to a special boarding school than 
to the ordinary school ?—I think so, yes. 


9384. Your investigations in regard to the history of 
these children tends to show that heredity has a very 
great deal to do with the question ?—I think so, cer- 
tainly. 

9385. Dr. Kerr sent me some facts in relation to a 
child which had been reported to him—I do not know 
whether you reported it or not—a feeble-minded child 
whose mother was feeble-minded and had had fifteen 
children ?—I d> not know that case, but there is scarcely 
any Special School in which there is not more than one 
case of two or three members of the family in the school. 
I should say in every Special School you would find that. 


9386. You would find brothers and sisters 7—Yes, one 
or more cases of such. 

.9387. And their parents also feeble-minded ?—It is 
difficult to get that history; you generally have to de- 
pend on the teacher. Unless the teacher remarks it, 
slight cases of feeble-mindedness might escape notice. 


9388. Of those cases you find 19 per cent. with a 
history of insanity, and in 18 per cent. a history of feeble- 
mindedness ?—Yes. 


9389. (Mrs. Pinsent). In revard to these children of 
whom you say in your note that it is inadvisable to con- 
tinue their education on the lines of the three Rs, would 
you suggest they should be sent at once to some Residential 
Home or colony or would you prefer keeping them in the 
Special School until the age of sixteen ?—- I should prefer 
to keep them in the Special School until they are fourteen, 
if there are a sufficient number to be educated on the same 
lines. 


9399. Do you think that the town school lends itself 
as well to their education as a country farm would ?— 
Possibly not quite as well, but I do not think the 
advantages of a country farm would out-weight those of 
their attending a day school and being in their own homes 
up to the age of fourteen. 


939]. Have you come across any cases of that descrip- 
tion who are in very bad homes ?—Yes, of course there 
are some. I would except those. 


9392. I take it that these cases who are incapable of 
learning to read and write are really the cases who will 
need permanent provision later on ?—Yes, I think so ; 
almost all. 

9393. If they are ultimately to be drafted into the 
colony, would not you advise that they should be drafted 
into that colony as soon as it is ascertained that they 
are cases for permanent custodial care ?—I do not see 
that that would be a vcry great advantage be ause it 
would necessitate having a special department for children 
of that age there with the adults; the children would 
not be in any way remunerative. The expense would 
probably be greater than keeping them in Special Schools. 
I think their remaining in their homes in most cases is a 
good thing, 

9394. You do not think the extra advantages they 
would gain from industrial work and farm work suitable 
to their capacity—would improve their wage-earning 
capacity 7—No, I do not think so. I think I should be 
inciined to put fourteen as the age for passing them into 
a colony. 


9395. You would not pass them in before fourteen ?— 
Not in the majority of cases. 


9396. In your experience of London schools, with the 
exception of the three manual schools, do you think 
the manual work done in the Special Classes is at all 
thorough and effective ?—I think/a great deal of it is. I 
think more might be introduced. 


9397. When manual work has to be organised in 
connection with the ordinary “‘ three R.” work, is it not 
extremely difficult to get it of a very practical nature ?— 


MINUTES OF 


EVIDENCE : 


N>, that has not si sgested itself to me. It is all ofa 
character which trains hands and eyes and general facul- 
ties, even if it may not be directly of industrial use. 


9398. What proportion of children should you say 
ought to be doing the work that has been carried on 
at your three manual centres ?—It is difficult to say. 
I should think about a third, roughly speaking. 


9399. 1 think manual instruction is now being given 
to 120 ?—Of course it is only on trial at present. 


9400. You think more should be done in that way ? 
You say you divide the discharges in the Special Classes 
into three classes—one, two, and three; you say a large 
number of persons are unable to earn their own living. 
Have you ever contrasted these discharges with the 
discharges from the ordinary elementary school ?—No, 
I have no idea what the proportion is. 


9401. You do not know what the proportion is of 
children leaving at fourteen from an elementary school, 
say in a very poor part of London, who earn their 
own living ?7—No. It is not found very difficult appar- 
ently for the boys who leave the Special Schools to 
get work—all those who are not obviously of the imbecile 
type; they can generally get work, but the difficulty is 
they are not able to retain it. So I should not have 
thought, judging from that, that many in the ordinary 
schools are not able to obtain work. 


9402. It would be very interesting to contrast the 
two. If one really knew the difference between the two 
perhaps it would not be so large as one would expect. I 
wanted to know if you had done anything in that line?— 
No, never, but I have heard of a very few cases leaving 
Special Schools of children who are able to do work not 
being able to get it. I have very seldom had that 
reported. I always inquire about the children from the 
teachers, and there has very seldom been any difficulty. 


9403. You have mentioned the work of “ after-care ” 
committees, and you recommended that they should 
be established in connection with every Special School. 
Do you know anything of the working of these com- 
mittees ?—Not personally. I do not think there are 
any in connection with the manual centres in London 
now; I am not sure. There is such a committee in 
connection with the physically defective centres, which 
has been doing excellent work. 


9404. You say they are useful in obtaining work. 
But would not the difficulty come afterwards; they 
would be useful in finding situations, but they would have 
no influence in helping the children to retain them ?— 
If the children are not capable of retaining them. With 
a good many children, if a situation is found in which ~ 
they are under superv'sion, and with somebody who is 
interested in them, then they very often retain their 
positions and do very good work. That is the sort of 
thing that members of an “‘after-care’’ committee can 
find in many cases. 

9405. We may take it that the “after-care’’ committee 
is useful for the better children, but is of absolutely no 
good for the bad cases ?—Quite so. 


9406. In the 40 per cent. you have mentioned it might 
be of us2, but not in the remainder ?—Not many of the 
remainder, very few. 


9497. (Mr. Loch.) How long a time were you super- 
vising these children who are marked down as doing well 
after leaving school ?—My nhgures are only obtained from 
the teacher. In some cases the teacher had them under 
observation for some years, but I think in nearly all they 
had been away a year. i 

9408. Would you think it desirable that there should be 
some consecutive statistics about these matters in different 
parts of the country ?—Yes, exceedingly desirable. 


9409. Has any special step been taken in that direction ? 
—The Society for the Welfare of the Feeble-Minded have 
drawn up forms for family histories which they are trying 
to get adopted all over the country, and trying to get the 
After-care Committees to use and to collect statistics 
both as to the family histories of the children end their 
personal history. 

9410, But apart from that, as to their success on leaving? 
—Yes, their whole history. 

9411. You have had charge of this Home at Coningham 
Road ?—I have visited it. 
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» 9412. Officially ?—Yes. 


9413. Are you satisfied on the whole with the results 
of the Home ?—Yes. 


9414. The women have improved there ?—Yes, they 
certainly have improved. 


9415. But the home is quite a small one, comparatively ? 
—Quite small. I think there are nine cases there. 


9416. So if anything further is to be done a new step 
would have to be taken, the numbers being so few ?—Of 
course, it is quite inadequate. 

9417. What have you thought of as a possible way of 
extending it—what would you do ?—I think that Homes 
like this in connection with some industrial work are very 
desirable. 


_ 9418. These women almost all, I think, come from 
London workhouses ?—Yes, nearly all. 


9419. Do you think that some arrangement might be 
made that they should, having once applied for relief, be 
sent off at once to a Home of this kind ?—Yes, I think that 
would be very desirable. 


9420. And your idea would be that there should be 
some ancillary arrangement by which Homes of this kind 
should take the place of the maternity ward ?— Yes. 


9421. Are you satisfied that any of these women 
could leave and get their own livelihood again, or would 
most of them be under care ?—I do not think any of them 
would be likely to gain their own living without the same 
thing happening again; they are just as incapable of 
being independent as they were before. I do not think 
they are improved in that way. 


9422. How are they improved ?—They are improved 
in their work and they are improved in their characters. 
They are a great deal more manageable than they were 
when they were admitted, but as far as their improvement 
for standing alone goes, I do not think there is any gain, 
and I do not think there is likely to be, in such cases. 

9423. Do you think they care for their children in a 
better way ?—They are taught to look after them ; most 
of them when first admitted have very little idea of looking 
after their children, and some of them are very neglectful 
and care very little about them. 

9424. You have seen these children from birth ?—-Yes. 


* 9425. Do the children, if they are well fed and cared for, 
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9436. (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to pre- 
pare a statement of your evidence; may we put that 
on our notes ?—Certainly. 
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seem of a better type ?—They improve immensely after 
they have been in the Home. Several of them when 
admitted were exceedingly wretched little creatures 
indeed ; one or two we thought would not have lived. 


9426. So that you think they may possibly make a fair ]4 Suly: L905. 


start in life ?—I think there is every prospect of it. 
There is only one case which shows any definite signs at all 
pointing to feeble-mindedness. 


9427. How many infants were there there ?—Kight. 


9428. Do you think this Home has thrown light on the 
question ; the numbers are small. Would it be possible 
if you had to make a recommendation, to say that this 
system should be adopted generally ?—Throws light on 
what ? 


9429. On the question how it is best to deal with feeble- 
minded women going into the maternity wards in work- 
houses ?—I think it has certainly thrown light on that. 


9430. You think, there being no other experiment of 
this sort, it suggests that similar Homes on a different 
scale should be established elsewhere ?—Yes, and if 
possible they should be in the country. 


9431. So far as keeping up the Home is concerned, 
have they been able to do anything material towards 
meeting the expenses ?—I do not think you can call it 
material. They do meet the expenses a little. They 
tried at one time a laundry which they did not succeed 
in making much by, and now they only use it for their 
own work. Of course, all the work of the house of 
every kind is done by the girls and the expenses in that 
way are diminished, and a certain number of the girls 
have been put into day places and one or two have had 
places found for them where they have done well; they 
have been sent to people who will look after them, and 
under those circumstances they have been able to remain. 


9432. None of those are certificated ?—No. 


9433. Has there been any difficulty on that account ? 
—Yes, one or two cases we have not been able to keep 
because they wanted to leave, but that has been excep- 
tional ; nearly all have been quite willing to stay. 


9434. Has that. surprised you ?—It has, to some 
extent; but I am not sure that they know they are 
at liberty to leave. - 


9435. (Chairman.) Is there anything you wish to add ?: 
—No, I do not think I have anything to add. 


M.D., called ; and. Examined. 


THE DAavip Lewis MANCHESTER EPILEPTIC CoLONY 
CoMMITTEE, &c., &e. 


There is no doubt that the question how we can best 
provide for the large increase in the number of certified 
insane, and also for those suffering from diseases of the 
nervous system that unfit them for the ordinary employ- 
ments, is a pressing one but not a new one. No doubt 
the figures which we deal with to-day are at first sight 
very alarming, and are apt to mislead anyone as they 
misled me more than 20 years ago. 

Take the statistics for 94 and ’04 :— 
































Year. Population. In Asylums. | In Workhouses.) With Relatives. Total. 
1894 30,104,201 60,457 16,869 5,bI9 83,025 
1904 33,378,338 83,468 17,787 5,51€ 106,771 

“un By 214,137 * 93,011 My 1,918 183 23,752 





The increase in the number of certified insane in 
Workhouses is slight considering the increase in popula- 
tion, and there is a decrease in the number of cases with 
relatives, therefore the only classes of insane we have to 
consider is the cases in the Asylums. Looking at the 
figures the question..at once arises : do the figures give 
a sound basis of Comparison or has there been a change 
of system in dealing with those who come under the 


care of the authorities suffering from psychic, or physical , 


disease ? 

In making comparisons we must not leave out. of 
account the well known fact that great as was the horror 
of the workhouse wards, even in our own times the horror 
of the lunatic asylum, “ the mad-house,” was infinitely 
greater. No one at all competent to judge alleges that 
there has been an increase of physical disease or in the 
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number of accidents that form such a large percentage 
of your voluntary hospital cases, but if you turn to the 
mortality return of the Registrar General, you find that 
the deaths in public institutions were as follows :— 


Year. W orkhouses In Hospital In Aylums. 
1894 37,322 21,842 6,332 
1902 45,673 33,304 9,573 


The percentage of increase in the hospitals and the 
asylums is not far off from being equal, and yet we know 
that the ratio of mortality has diminished as regards 
physica] disease. Probably the Commission has heard 
about the “enormous increase in the number of cases of 
diseases of the nervous system ” ; if that is so, the Registrar 
General’s returns fail to show it, as (omitting convul- 
sions) the figures are as follows :— 


Years. Mortality per million. 
1876 -80 1803 
1881 -85 1807 
1886-90 eee, 
1891-95 1596 
1896-1900 1481 


From 1866 to 1885 the mortality from diseases of the 
nervous system did rise, but since the efforts at sanitation 
became more serious, the figures have declined, and it is 
hoped will decline. 

A short time ago when I asked for proof of the 
alleged enormous increase in the number of the insane, 
I was referred to the Asylums as proof positive. That, of 
course, is no proof—the admissions to the London Fever 
Hospitals rose from 18,000, to 25,000 in 1901, a rise 
of 7,000 cases, but the number of cases that occurred had 
actually diminished from 56,000 to 35,000, a fall of 21,000 
cases. The percentage of cases of scarlet fever treated in 
hospital had risen from 43 to 79 and of diphtheria from 
18 to 75 per cent. The number of the certified insane 
in the same area had risen from 10,820 to 18,274, but 
the admissions in 1893 were 3,922, in 1891 3,621. You 
must remember that a fever case stays in hospital one to 
three montks, a lunatic remains on an average twelve 
and a half years. 

Professor White, the Past-President of the Medico- 
Psychological Association, in his able address, was of 
opinion that one cause was the altered type of occurring 
insanity. ‘‘ When I look back to the admissions in the 
County and Borough Asylums thirty years ago, I am 
fercibly impressed by the fact that there is a vastly 
increased number of cases of melancholia relatively to 
mania in new admissions nowadays. Then in the Norfolk 
Asylums we had plenty of cases of true acute mania, 
most of which had a definite cause and made good 
recoveries from two to six months.’ Probably the cause 
here is that the case of mania (our old friend “the 
furious fool”) was sent to the asylum as an absolute 
necessity, the melancholic (the fatuous fool) was put up 
with athome. Nowthereisnosuch distinction, both are 
sent to the asylum—in the latter case very often as a 
matter of convenience and not of necessity. 

Dr. Carswell, of Glasgow, has given great attention to 
this question, and in an excellent paper read before the 
Medico-Psychological Society, dealt exhaustively with 
the statistics of lunacy in the Parish of Glasgow, with a 
population of 599,892. The following are the returns 
given by Dr. Carswell, showing the number of persons 
who became insane for the first time at ages 15 to 45 and 
over 45: — 


Age Difference between 
period. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1901-2. 1902-3. 1903-4, 
10-45 = 2382 256 210 246) =p =46 _+36 
Over 45 120 127 156 109 + 7 +29 _ 

Proportion per 10,000 
15-45-78 8°8 al 82 =f 0:Ope reel 
Over 45 12°7  13°3 16 11 10 62 a ear —5 


A glance at these figures shows that although there 
has been no increase to alarm anyone, the total number 
under treatment has risen from 1,775 i 1901 to 1,963 in 
1904, 

That the rise in the number of cases occurring has 
been nothing like so great as the table of totals would 
lead one to infer is proved by the fact that while the 
ratio of total lunatics to population has risen from 30°90 
in 1895 to 34°71 in 1904, the ratio of admission had only 
risen from 587 in 1894 to 66 in 1903, and the ratio of 
first admission shows an actual fall of -26 per 10,000. 

The table showing the percentage of recoveries to the 
number under treatment is at first sight discouraging 
the numbers having fallen from 8°17 to 7-08 during the 
last ten years, but it must be borne in mind in consider- 
ing this question that there may have been a change in 
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the standard of insanity that is held to require treatment 
in an asylum. 

I think the following figures prove that there has 
been a change in the ratio of the various forms of mental 
disease, 

Percentages of total number admitted. 


Mania. Melancholia. Dementia. 
1879-88 - 50°4 ly 15°3 
E899-02, = 41-7 99°5 LoS 


The fall in the number of cases of mania is very marked, 
and it must be borne in mind that those are the cases that 
in the old days would have been sent to the “mad house,” 
while the cases of melancholia and dementia would have 
been allowed to wander at large and probably to add 
to the number of the hereditary unfit. 

If we turn to Table XV. of Report of the Lunacy 
Commission we find that old people are being consigned 
im greater proportion to the asylum than formerly, as 
shown by the ratio of admission (per 10,000). 


Under 15. 15-19, 20-24, 25-34. 35-44. 45-54. 55-64. 65 & up'ds. 
1884-88 -°3 . 2°83 58. &6. 10°97 IDiaip ies 
1899-02 - "2 -2°8 60. 86 “Lasoo eeeee lees 


Iam afraid that this large rise goes to prove that the 
French Commissioners were right in holding the view 
that a serious relaxation of the duties connected with 
family ties was apparent. This increase in the number 
of the certified insane is not confined to England, it is 
going on wherever proper provision is made for the insane. 


The French authorities believe that— 


‘L’accroissement continu de la population des asiles 
a plusieurs origines et elles sont connues, il trent au 
moivement philanthropique en faveur des aliénés a 
Vhabitude plus grande des populations de reclainer les 
secours de l’asile a une necessité qui derive de l’extension 
de l’industrie, et peut-étre aussi au relachment des liens 
de la famille a Vespoir d’une guerison qu’on croyait 
autrefois impossible ; aux admissions tardives, qui 
laissant les malades incurable, enfin aux améliorations 
successive qui out diminue la mortalité a ces causes ils 
agoutent l’influence de l’admission plus fréquente et de la 
maintenue dans les asiles de malades reputis inoffensifs, 
des aa seniles et des idiots.” (Rapport Roussel, 
p- 24 

The English Commissioners express the opinion that 
the causes are to be found in— 

(1) Greater accuracy of registration. 

(2) Extended views as to what constitutes insanity 
requiring confinement. — 

(3) The retention in Workhouses of a diminished 
proportion of pauper lunatics. 

(4) The four shilling grant. 

(5) The increased popularity of Asylums. 

(6) The gradually increasing ratio of transfers from 
the unregistered to the registered class and the conse- 
quent reduction in the number of insane persons cared 
for at home. 

(7) The increasing proportion admitted of old and 
broken down cases. 

The greater density of population in the large towns, 
and the decrease in home industries making it less and 
less possible to retain at home persons suffering from 
even the less severe forms of insanity. (Special Report, 
1897. 

™ Scottish Commissioners in 1897, after expressing 
the opinion that “there is no reason for believing the — 
increase to be due to an increased tendency to insanity 
in the community ” go on to place among the causes—- ~ 

(1) The erection of new asylums in localities in 
which no asylum accommodation previously existed. 

(2) The readier means of access to asylums due to 
increased facilities for travelling. 

(8) The gradual dying out among the public of 
feeling of dislike and suspicion towards asylums, a change 
which has resulted from an increasing recognition on the 
part of the community of the humane and enlightened 


y methods of modern treatment. 


(4) The greater readiness among the poorer classes 
to send relatives to asylums as pauper lunatics. 

(5) The growing unwillingness of the poorer classes 
to submit to all that is involved in keeping an insane 
relative at home. 

(6) The greater willingness of the authorities to™ 
recognise claims to parochial relief on the ground of 
insanity. 

(7) The stimulus of the grant in aid. 

(8) The widening of medical and public opinion as 
to the degree of mental unsoundness which may be 
certified to be lunacy. 
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passed in 1890, a clause of which provides that “after John Milsom 


The Massachusetts State Board states their conclusions 
‘‘the erection of the buildings herein provided for, and Lhodes, Esq. 


to be :— 
M.D.; 


(1) That the increase of registered insane does not 
necessarily imply an increase of insanity out of proportion 
to the growth of the population. 

(2) That the rate of increase of occurring insanity is 
certainly much less than the apparent increase of the 
insane. 

(3) That there is a marked and growing tendency to 

comimit all classes of old people of the feeble minded 
and criminals. 
« Increase or no increase in the ratio of the insane, we 
have to provide for an increased and increasing number 
of cases, and the present state of the law as regards 
the 4s. grant is thoroughly unjust, e.g. :— 


Union. Population. Lunaticsin Lunatics in 
Workhouses. Asylums. 
Blackburn 223,000 161 452 
Bolton 257,000 26 769 


It is evident that these two Unions are not working on 
the same system, and that Bolton is receiving a much 
larger sum from the County Council than Blackburn. 
In regard to those Unions who are making provision for 
epileptics—as Birmingham, Chorlton, King’s Norton, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Richmond, Lancaster, are doing 
or proposing to do in the near future—the case is worse, 
for they will provide proper accommodation and not one 
farthing do they recover. 

-No one who has really studied the question can be 
satisfied with the present provision for mental cases in 
workhouses. 

Great Unions like Birmingham, Chorlton, Manchester, 
Nottingham, can, and no doubt do, make very fair pro- 
vision for this class of cases, but this Commission, I take 
it, is not reporting as regards only the large Unions, but 
all the Unions. The state of the law as regards the 
insane is very different in England from what it is in 
Scotland ; there “‘ License is not granted for the care of 
less than sixteen patients in one almshouse, as the 
Board is convinced that a smaller number cannot be 
economically and at the same time properly supported 
in a Poor House, and if permission is desired for the 
keeping of more than sixteen patients, it is not granted 
unless the aggregate is a multiple of about that number, 
when the attendants are increased accordingly or in 
such proportion as the Board may direct. Whenever 
the number of lunatics accommodated exceeds sixty, 
separate buildings detached from those occupied by 
ordinary paupers must be provided. If the number 
cared for exceeds one hundred, a resident medical 
officer must be emplcyed.’”’ 

Taking up a Report of the Lunacy Commissioners at 
random, I found that of 286 workhouses visited by them 
only 99 would have had a lisense by the number of 
. cases, and from a return from the North-West District, 

prepared by Mr. Jenner-Fust, that while 10 Boards had 
one attendant to 16 or less cases, the other Boards num- 
bering 16, varied from 17 to 40 cases. That one attend- 
ant can properly look after 40 cases each, I do not 
believe, and I[ hope it has since been remedied. 

It is not only for the welfare of the insane, but also of 
the bodily sick poor in our workhouses that I want an 
alteration in the system in the smaller workhouses. 
These cases are placed in the sick wards and are a cause 
of very great trouble to serious cases. I have known 
a noisy dement in the next bed to a case of acute 
pneumonia, to whom sleep was an absolute necessity, a 
sine qua non she had small chance of obtaining. In my 
opinion the treatment of the mentally and physically 
unfit in the same ward is a mistake, and should be 
abolished, and proper provision made by the authorities, 
but when you ask what authorities, the question is 
difficult to answer. Some years ago I hoped that the 
prt given to the County Councils to make provision 

or cases suffering from mental diseases might be made 
to include epilepsy, but no ; the opinion of one of H. M. 
ex-Judges, and also the Local Government Board, was 
against me ; it is only when epilepsy has produced in- 
sanity that the County Council can expend money ; as you 
are all aware the County Council has done so at Epsom 
Of one thing I am certain, and that is that single Unions 
cannot make adequate provision for the unfortunate 
epileptic. The great Boards, like Birmingham, Aston 
and Kings Norton, or Chorlton and Manchester, or 
Liverpool, West Derby and Toxteth Park, no doubt can 
and are doing so, but what is wanted is a law that will 
make the provision fit the case. 

In the State of New York, as the result of a strong 
agitation against the County Asylums, an Act was 


103—Vol. I. 


“the transfer to them of the (insane) at that time under 
“county care, it is the intent and meaning of this Act, 
“that no insane person shall be kept under county care 
“within the counties embraced in this Act, but that all 
‘*the insane who are now or may hereafter become a 
“county charge, shall be transferred to the respective 
“State Asylums without unnecessary delay.” (State 
Care Act, Ch. 126, Laws of 1890, State of New York.) 
It may perhaps be as well to point out that the words 
“State” and “County” do not carry the same meaning 
there that they do here as regards population, County 
representing our Union, and State corresponding 
to our County. This law has been adopted by 
many other States, and Poor House provision is 
done away with for the insane. It is only right, 
however, to point out that. Poor House accommoda- 
tion in the States is in many places far inferior to 
that provided in England ; in some places, little, if 
any, better than our old parochial system as distin- 
guished from the present. In Massachusetts they hxed 

a time limit after which the insane were to be provided 

for in Asylums, and it has appeared to me that, seeing 
how very difficult it is to legislate for all counties on 

exactly the same lines, an Act might be passed prohibit- 

ing the use of workhouses for the treatment or care of the 

insane after 1905, and allow local option to the various 

authorities either to combine or not, as may be most 

convenient, the Central Authority retaining «a'l the 

powers they have at present. This weuld be, with the 

alteration of one word, adopting the French law, Art 3. 

“ Chaque départément est tenu d’avoir, dans un delai de 

dix ans, un établissement public destiné a recevoir les 

aliénés, ou de traiter, a cet effet avec un établissement 

public d’un autre départément. Deux ou plusieurs 

départéments peuvent créer et entretenir a frais com- 

muns un asile public d’aliénés. Les reglements interieurs 

des établissements publics et privés consacrés aux 

aliénés sont soumis a l’approbation du Ministre de 

lInterieur.” Rapport sur les aliénés par M. Bournville 

(Yellow Book). 

There is one thing that experience has taught me and 
that is the necessity for an alteration in our laws dealing 
with dipsomaniacs and inebriates ; long before we can 
get our cases committed they are perfectly hopeless in 
the majority of cases. The law of Massachusetts has a 
great deal more common sense about it. By authority 
of Chapter 339, Acts of 1885, commitments of dipso- 
maniacs and inebriates of both sexes may be made to 
State insane hospitals, ‘according to the provisions of 
law, so far as applicable, governing the commitment of 
the insane to such hospital.” Under that Act the judge 
was not compelled to see and examine the person, but 
under Chapter 226, Acts of 1899, a judge committing a 
dipsomaniac or an inebriate to the hospital for dipso- 
maniacs and inebriates must grant such person a hearing, 
unless he waives in writing his right thereto.” I made 
a good many enquiries when I visited Foxborough, 
Massachusetts, and the law, as far as I could learn, 
appears to be working very satisfactorily, no cases of 
alleged improper detention having so far occurred, let 
alone proved. One case, who had broken his parole, 
returned of his own accord whilst I was making an 
inspection of the institution. 

In discussing the type of asylum that we now require 
there is no use discussing the great block asylum, the 
evils associated with it were gross. 

Th: corridor asylum was no doubt an enormous. 
improvement. 

assification was better, noise less, ventilation better, 
but there are disadvantages connected with it. I have: 
no doubt that in one large asylum the corridor helped 
to spread typhoid, and there is no need to say how the 
wood corridor at Colney Hatch was one of the chief 
causes of the loss of life. The corridor as a promenade 
for patients, is, [ am afraid, more a fiction than a fact, 
except at meal times and for chapel, its chief use is for 
officers and nurses. One powerful argument against it 
is the enormous cost. One Middlesex Asylum has, 
according to Dr, Paetz, three miles of corridors, probably 
not less than £30,000 has been incurred in building, 
There is another argument against the corridor asylum 
with its common dining hall, and that is the difficulties 
that will probably arise if you give a different diet to 
workers and non-workers. 

The Colony Asylum has its weaknesses no doubt ; 
some object to the want of corridors, but if the fever 
hospitals and general hospitalsin Germany can do with- 
out them, why not asylums. 
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in the former, and 83 in the latter. There is no doubt 
about the heredity of epilepsy ; as Dr. Gowers said, it is 
one where the traceable influence is always far less than 


Tohn Mil The difficulty of distributing the food. The dis- 
Ehodea, ries tributive kitchens of London and Manchester deliver 


hot dinners two miles away, and I have had personal 
experience that the food can be delivered too hot to eat 
at the most distant point. I do not think much of 
that so-called difficulty. One objection I heard raised 
a short time ago by an asylum superintendent was that 
the attendants would hear the medical officer’s steps 
approaching on the gravel or wood foot walk, and so 
would be less likely to be detected if ill-using a patient. 
I was rather struck with that argument, but there is 
not much in it when you consider it—cruelty has been 
as common in the Block as in the Colony Asylum. __ 

The advantages of the colony are: better classifi- 
cation, greater quietness among the patients, more 
freedom, less liability to the spread of epidemic diseases, 
less liability to fire, less cost for certain classes. 

In the Colony Asylum you have :— 

1. A hospital for the acute and curable insane. 

2. Compact buildings for the chronic insane of 
the custodial class for the safety of themselves 
and others. 

3. Buildings for that large class, the infirmary 
class (14 per cent.) for whom you require pavilions, 
not large ones. ? = 

4. The colony class of able-bodied chronic insane. 

5. Provision for cases of tuberculosis. 


I have heard some people speak as if the colony and 
the open-door system were synonymous terms. Any 
one who has visited these institutions knows that you 
have the closed, the semi-closed, and the open villas 
(a “cottage” in American asylums phraseology does not 
mean quite the same as with us, e.g., they are all 
“cottages” at Ohio, but the numbers in each vary from 
10 to 200). 

One argument used against the Colony has been that 
it is only in the experimental stage. Kankakee and 
Alt-Scherbitz are more than twenty years old (I may 
mention that the latter was walled round when first 
established ; they have since used the bricks for other 
purposes). Scotland, Germany Austria, Switzerland, 
Italy, Sweden, Norway, and Denniark have all adopted 
the system, and the Green Book containing the Report 
of the French Commission issued last year sums up the 
opinion of the members in the words—“ the future 
Asylum is the Colony.” 

The cost again has been used as an argument against 
the system, but the figures given in the report of M. 
Toulouse do not support the view :— 


“Closed” cost per bed Colony cost per bed 


francs (G). francs (H). 
Merzij - 11,109. Wuhlgarten - 6,408. 
Andernach - 10,233. Galkhausen - 4,513. 
Grafenburg - 8,094. Zchadrass - 5,640. 
Duren - 9,381. Uchtsprings - 4,368. 
Bonn - 11,893. Duren - 4,560. 


Alt-Scherbitz 
The London Asylums cost:— 


3,600. 


Banstead - - 5,903. 
Cane Hill - - 4,078. 
Colney Hatch - 6,416. 
Hanwell - : 7,608, 
Claybury - - 5,649. 


The cost in the States has certainly not exceeded the 
Colony figures during the last few years. 

If you adopt the Colony system you should bear in 
mind the advice of Dr. Spratling :-— 


Don’t make two roads where one will do, 

Don’t put your buildings where you will have to 
expend alarge sum in overcoming natural disadvantages. 

Don’t put your buildings with the greatest surface 
exposed to the prevailing winter storms: it increases 
your coal bill terribly and increases difficulty of heating, 
and makes them less comfortable for the patients. 

Don't put your houses closer than 60 feet apart, on 
account of the danger of fire, not more than 100 to 150 
if you heat from a centre. 

What form these houses should take is a matter of 
opinion. At Springfield, Mass., they are oblong ; at Alt- 
Scherbitz, square ; at Rochester, New York, some are 
in the form of across, an excellent system for dormitories 
for epileptics, as all the cases are near the attendant at 
the intersection of the arms of the cross (the upper part 
is used for lavatories, clothes room, ete.). 

I now turn to epilepsy, a disease which kills on an 
average 3,000 people a year, and which after falling from 
128 in 1883 to 87 in 1896 to 1,000,000 males, and from 108 to 
74 1n the case of females, has, since that date, risen to 100 


that which exists. “There are neither accidents nor 
anomalies in the universe but come by law and testify 
to causality” (Gowers). In his researches at Craig 
Colony, Dr. Spratling found that 16 per cent of epileptics 
had an epileptic parent or parents. No doubt alcohol 
plays # very important part, more so than insanity 
apparently, the former causing about 14, the latter 
about 7 per cent. Professor Kovalevsky, of St. Peters- 
burg (M), states that in the Caucasus, where they 
quench their thirst with wine, as the water is bad, theré 
are very large numbers of epileptics. I was amused to 
see in the report of the proceedings of this Commission 
that one witness had suggested a law against the 
marriage of feeble minded and epileptics as if it were 
something new, and I think it was even discussed as to 
the difficulties of drawing a Bill to carry the idea into 
effect, There is no difficulty at all ; the following is the 
Act which J found to have existed for ten years in the 
State of Peunsylvania. 

“No insane or feeble-minded person, and no person, 
who from natural causes as distinguished from 
accidental causes, shall have been insane in the past, 
shall be capable of marriage in wedlock, and any clergy- 
man or civil officer who shall knowingly solemnise such 
marriage, and any person who shall knowingly assist in 
procuring or abetting the same, including the parties to 
such marriage, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and 
shall be subject to imprisonment for six months andy 
fine of 590 dollars, both or either at tne discretion 
of the judge before whom the offence shall be tried. 
The State of Connecticut has gone further, and in 1895 
passed an Act which “prohibits under penalty of three 
years’ imprisonment, the intermarriage, when the 
woman is under forty-five, of aman and woman either of 
whom is epileptic, insane, or feeble-minded, or the 
co-habitation of a man with any female under forty-five 
(not being his lawful wife) who is thus afflicted.” If 
you want the law there you have it ready made, but 
I am very much afraid, as are a good many expert 
alienists, that in all probability the law will remain 
practically a dead letter; if applied strictly there 
would be work for the lawyers until doomsday. For 
the reduction of epilepsy and insanity I have more 
faith in temperance than I have in laws. 

The question, however, I take it, is not how to 
prevent but how to provide for the existing epileptics. 
There is no more pitiable class. J have a whole pile of 
letters somewhere, some from girls, some from men, all in 
trouble through most occupations being barred to them 
by their infirmity. 

Our present system isnotacheapone. Sooner or later, 
if they live long enough, they come under State care. 
Dr. Spratling states in his great work on epilepsy that 
“the majority of those who die through its effects do 
so before middle age is reached; in 150 cases the 
average age at which death occurred was 29-40 years. — 
This, it is not necessary to point out, is a much lower 
average than that of the insane. 

Legal detention for the epileptic and feeble-minded is 
common in the States, and for the following summary 
of the laws I am indebted to the courtesy of the State 
authorities, especially Mr. Holmer Folks, and Dr. — 
Spratling of Craig, and Dr. Clarke of Springfield, — 
Maryland. . 

The following States have laws dealing with the 
detention of the class of cases this Royal Commission 
is considering. 

EPmLertics 


Maryland.—Provision for retention in custody beyond 
twenty-one years. Board of Visitors to report to State 
Lunacy Commissioners, latter to have examination made 
by two physicians ; alsoexamination by circuit court of | 
Baltimore county and recommitment. 


Massachusetts—Personal application to be made 
by epileptic to judge authorised to commit 
to State hospitals for insane; also notice to overseers 
of poor of place of settlement with certificate of two 
physicians ; hearing and commitment as in lunacy cases. 


Mississippi.—Admission on written request of peti- — 
tioners under oath and two disinterested persons, 
together with certificate of two physicians ; county 
court to certify that applicant is proper candidate for 
admission. 

New Jersey.—Admission by order of common pleas 
judge, with approval of chosen freeholders of settlement 
and two physicians’ certificates. Overseers of poor to 
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make application to superintendent of village, and 
superintendent in turn to common pleas judge, to be 
followed by hearing and commitment. 


Ohio.—Commitment by probate judge of county ; 
legal proceedings in commitment. 


Texas.— Written application under oath of petitioner, 
with certificate of physician, to be made to county judge. 
Legal proceedings in commitment. ; 

New York.—There shall be received, and gratuitiously 
supported in the Colony, epileptics residing in the State. 
Such additional number of epileptics, whether of age or 
under age, as can be conveniently accommodated, shall 
be received into the Colony by the Managers on such 
terms as shall be just, and shall be designated as private 
patients. Epileptic children shall be received into the 
Colony only upon the written request of the persons, 
stating the age, etc., and the ability of their respective 
parents or guardians or others to provide for their 
support in whole or in portion. The statement in all 
eases of State patients must be verified by the affidavits 
of the petitioners and of two disinterested persons, and 
accompanied by the opinion of a qualified physician, all 
residents of the same county with the epileptic patient, 
and acquainted with the facts and circumstances stated, 
and who must be certified to be credible by the county 
judge or surrogate of the county, and such judge or 
surrogate must also certify in each case that such State 
patient is an eligible and proper candidate for admission 
to the Colony. State patients, whether of age or under 
age, may also be received into the Colony upon the 
official application of a county superintendent of the 
poor or of the poor authorities in any city. It shall be 
the duty of the superintendent of the poor in every 
county, and of the poor authorities of every city, to 
furnish annually to the State Board of Charities a list 
of all epileptics in their respective jurisdictions so far as 
the same can be ascertained, with such particulars as to 
the condition of each epileptic as shall be described by 
the said State Board. Whenever an epileptic shall 
become a charge for his or her maintenance, or any of 
the towns, cities, or counties of the State, it shall be the 
duty of all poor authorities of such city, and of the 
county superintendent of the poor, to place such epileptic 
in the said Colony. Any parent, guardian, or friend of 
an epileptic child within this State may make applica- 
tion to the poor authorities of any city, or the Board of 
Supervision where such child resides, showing by satis- 
factory aftidavit or otuer proof that the health, morals, 
comfort or welfare of such childin said Colony. Provided 
that in all cases not properly coming under Section 13, 
relating to the support of State patients, the Board of 
Supervision shall provide for the support of such cases, 
a may recover the same from the parents and guardians 
of such children. 

Each indigent patient, and each patient who is the 
child of indigent parents received into the Colony, shall 
be provided with proper board, lodging, medical treat- 
ment, care and tuition, and the Managers shall receive 
for each of such State patients so provided for the 
sum necessary for such provision and purpose, not to 
exceed 250 dollars per annum, the intent of this Act 
being that the Colony shall be self-supporting as far as 
possible, which payments (if any) shall be made by the 
Treasurer of the State. The supervisors of any county 
from which such State patient may have been received 
into the Colony shall cause to be raised annually the 
sum of 30 dollars for the purpose of furnishing suitable 
clothing for each of such State patients. 

FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Connecticut. Town select men to make application to 
probate court; court to decide on admission; court 
order to be approved by governor. 

Delaware.—No institution for feeble-minded. Associ- 
ate judges of superior court to be trustees of indigent 
imbecile children of State; to decide on application 
for admission to Pennsylvania Framing Schools for 
Feeble-minded Children at Elwyn. 

Indiana.—Commitment by circuit court of county 
proceedings. 

Towa.—Application for feeble-minded women or chil- 
dren to be made by custodian, county supervisor or 
county attorney. 

Kansas.—-Board of Trustees of State Charities and 
Correction to regulate admissions. 

Kentucky.— Admission upon inquest of jury as in cases 
of inquest in lunacy ; board of commissioners of institu- 
tion with consent of superintendent and governors may 
order persons sent to institution. 
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Mississippi.—Application for admission to be sent to John Milsom 


overseers of the poor, also to probate judge, together Rhodes, Lsq., 


with physician’s certificate ; commitment by judge to 
trustees of institution. 

Michigan.—County superintendent of poor to send 
epileptics and imbeciles to Homes. 


_Minnesota.—Probate judge of county to certify to in- 
digence of applicant; terms of admission regulated 
by Board of Control of State Institutions. 


_ New Hampshire.—Application to be made to probate 
judge of county ; judge on hearing to commit by an 
order to trustees, accompanied with certificate of two 
physicians. 

New Jersey—Application to be accompanied with 
certificate of two freeholders attested before magistrate ; 
governor to decide on individual applicant. Persons 
making application for admission to institution to waive 
right of removals of insane proviso, governor may send 
feeble-minded women to Home. 


Ohio.—Proceedings for legal commitment same as for 
admission to State hospitals for insane. 


Pennsylvania, Western.—Board of trustees with ap- 
proval of State Board of Charities to regulate admissions ; 
legal commitment for feeble-minded adults same as 
commitment to State Hospital for insane. 

West Virginia.— Applications, accompanied with phy- 
sician’s certificate, to be made to county court; on hearing 
court to commit to asylum. ; 

Wisconsin.—Admission of feeble-minded, epileptic, 
and idiot persons: provisions relating to admission to 
insane hospitals and legal proceedings in commitment 
to apply for admission of feeble-minded to home. 

It will be noticed that in the majority of these com- 
mitment laws, the court has to be consulted. That 
power should be given ‘to non-representative bodies to 
detain would he a most doubtful proceeding. Only the 
other day a committee refused to return a child to the 
sister of a case which the brothers and sister wished 
to have and to which proceedings the Guardians had 
given consent. 


INSANE. 


New Hampshire-—(1) The State, from and after the 
1st day of January, 1909, shall have the care, control, and 
treatment of all insane persons who are now cared for by 
the various counties at the county almshouses ; and no 
county shall hereafter establish any asylum or other ad- 
ditional structure for the care of the insane, nor, after the 
said date, maintain any institution for the insane, or be 
liable for the board, treatment, care, or act of any insane 
person. 

(2) From and after the passage of this Act, the State 
Board of Lunacy may order the removal of all such 
dependent insane persons to the State hospital for reme- 
dial treatment, as in their judgment seems proper, and 
such persons shall be supported at the expense of the 
State from money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

(3) After January Ist, 1905, as rapidly as accommo- 
dation can be provided, the State Board of Lunacy shall 
begin making transfers from the various county alms- 
houses to the State hospitals of such insane persons as 
in their judgment seems most suitable, and all such pa- 
tients after their removal to the State hospital shall be 
maintained therein at the expense of the State. Such 
transfers shall be made by the State Board of Lunacy 
pro rata to the population of the several counties. 


For the epileptic, after a considerable number of visits, 
LT am convinced that the cvlony is, as for the insane, the 
best system, and the remarks 1 made apply here ; but 
wherever you place your colony, you want plenty of land, 
and land of the right sort ; it should not be wet but 
should havea good water supply ; it should not be heavy 
but if there is clay to make bricks it reduces the cost ; if 
there is a railway close to, so much the more easily are 
your stores dealt with. Now if you want all these besides 
others you will not find it very easy to get them, and to 
do so it will be necessary to take wider views of the 
question than some have done. Boards of Guardians 
and County Couucils too will have to look at some of 
these questions as national and not parochial, and I 
should not be surprised if the whole of the epileptics in 
two or even three counties could be provided for in one 
colony ; you must remember also that in a large colony 
you can provide a better system of classification than in 
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John Milsom ® Small one, and this is a very important matter, for the 
Rhodes, Esq., epileptic are irritable, ungrateful, and often quarrelsome, 
M.D., and also a large colony is better from the point of view 
—- of cost, not only in officers’ salaries but in other ways, 
14 July 1905. e.g. heating, lighting, cooking, washing ; you can run a 
er large plant for a large number at a less cost per head 
than you can a small one. This is well shown in the 
history of Craig colony. Dr. Spratling (O) in the report 
for 1900 says, “ We have repeatedly said as the number 
of patients increases at the colony the per capita cost 

will proportionately decrease.” 


STATEMENT showing per capita cost at the colony 
for three years last. 
Per capita cost. 


Years. Average number. dollars. 

1897-1898 251 300°02 

; 1898-1899 355 216°51 

| 1899-1900 502 172°04 


This shows that in two years the population exactly 
doubled, while the pe capita cost was reduced very 
nearly one half. 


Give usa population of 1,240 or 1,400 colonists and I 
will guarantee that the per capita cost will not exceed 
100 dollars per annum ; that 1s, the amount of money 
drawn from the State Treasury apportioned equally 
among the daily average number of patients at the col- 
ony will not exceed the sum of 100 dollars (£20) per 
patient in one year.” 

It may be interesting to give the particulars of the 
number of patients in the various villas and also the 
number of nurses and employees. 








Number of 
Number of villas. | Patients 
in each. 


Number of | Number of 
nurses. | employees. 


8 
11 
15 
16 
iy 
18 
21 
28 
30 
31 
31 
32 
35 
40 
42 
55 
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At the time Mr. Marshall and myself visited the 
| colony several villas were in progress ; those like the 
Villa Flora cost 500 dollars per bed, those on the village 
green 430 dollars. 

I should not speak so strongly in favour of the colony 
system if only my own opinion was in question, but ex- 
yerts hold the same. The Asylums Board of the County 

alatine of Lancaster, at my request, sent Drs. Cassidy 
and Wiglesworth, our two senior superintendents, to 
cover the ground I had gone over and issue an in- 
dependent report, and in their report they say in regard 
to the various plans of asylum building that ‘ Sides have 
been taken and much has been advanced pro and con, 
but no one, we think, has ever argued that patients 
living in crowds under one roof are likely to be happier 
than in scattered communities. A partial separation in 
detached pavilions is a step in the right direction; but 
a pavilion, if at all a large one, is still a miniature 
asylum, and brings together too many in close contact 
to be really home-like. On the whole then we may say 
that we were very favourably impressed with the villa 
colony system, and we would definitely recommend the 
Board to adopt this principle of construction for the pro- 
jected new asylum,” and they are of the same opinion as 
the eminent epileptic expert, Dr. Spratling (F) of Craig 
Colony, who says, “ Froma knowledge acquired through 
experience In an institution where home life was impos- 
sible, and from a knowledge of the home life conditions 
prevailing at Craig Colony, I have come to believe that 

the home instinct, the love pf home associations 
and the desire for pleasant and ¢ympathetic companion- 
ship are the last of the natural desires to die in a people 
who suffer mental enfeeblement or decay through chronic 
and far-reaching diseases. These people are perpetually 
longing for home, and it would seem that an enlightened 


and uplifted civilisation would fully appreciate their 
wants and necessities and give them, as far as possible 
that which they so earnestly desire.. 


PuBLICATIONS RECOMMENDED. 


Metropolitan Asylums Board Report, Vol. IT. 

Second Annual Report of the State Board of In- 
sanity, Mass., U.S., 1901. 

Special Report of the Commission in Lunacy on the 
Alleged Increase of Insanity. 

Presidential Address of the Medico Psychological 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland by 
Ernest W. White, M.B., London, 1903. 

Rapport. du Congrés Internationale de Médicins 
Mental, Paris, 1900. 

Transactions of the National Association for the 
Study of Epilepsy. Brinkworth, Buffalo, 1901. 
Conseil Général de la Seine Rapport. L’Assistance 
des Alénés en Angleterre et en Ecosse. 1898. 
L’Assistance des Aliénés en France, en Allemagne, 
en Italie, et Suisse, par Dr. Paul Serieux. Paris, 

1903. 

Treatment of Imbeciles and Epileptics in Germany. 
J. Milson Rhodes and A. McDougall, J.P. Poor 
Law Officers’ Journal. Chorlton, 1897. 

Asylums on the Continent. Cassidy and Wigles- 
worth. Report to the Lancashire Asylums Board: 
W. F. Jackson, Salford, 1900. 

The States and the Care of its Insane. W. W. 
Godding, M.D., Washington, D.C., U.S. 

Ethics of Pauperism and Crime. Gorton, 1902. 

The State of Epileptics in Russia. Kovalevsky. 

Epilepsy and its Treatment. W. Spratling, W. B. 
Saunders and Co., London, 1904. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Board of Managers 
of Craig Colony, 1900. 

13th Report of the State Board of Lunacy and 
Charity, Mass., U.S. 
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The Disadvantages of a Chronic Asylum and the 
Difficulties to contend with. 


PATIENTS. 


The patients frequently on admission complain bitterly _ 


about being sent to Winwick, which they say they have 
been told is for patients who never recover, and where 
there is no chance of discharge ; the im:nediate conse- 
quence being that the patients feel no incentive to work 
or to exercise self-control over their behaviour. Moreover, 


the accumulation of such a large class of patients, of — 


whom very few are capable of improvement, has a_per- 
nicious effect in that excitement increases excitement, 
and the recoverable patients being so very few, there is 
no brightening influence ; the recovery of the few patients 
that has taken place since the opening of the asylum 
has had a marked effect in brightening and encouraging 
the patients in the wards from which these were dis- 
charged. It seems irrational, and I am sure it is un- 
scientific, to accumulate together in one building a large 
number of patients who are suffering from disease, and 
to stamp upon them the stigma of being hopelessly 
insane. At the present time when the efforts of medical 
science are to minimise or to do away with the impression 
that any disease is incurable—e.g., phthisis, cancer—it 
seems unfortunate that for a disease such as insanity an 
exactiy opposite impression should be conveyed. 


StaFF. 

The deleterious effects upon the staff are manifold 
The surroundings and the nature of asylum work are at 
all times depressing, and even more so when nearly all 
the patients belong to a! degraded and incurable class, 
From the experience I have had, I can testify that for 
the attendants and nurses the strain is much more 
severe than it is in the asylums of the ordinary type. 
The recovery of patients has naturally a stimulating 
effect upon the staff and “heartens” them so to spevk. 


‘Again, the attendants and nurses cannot possibly be 


trained to all the different phases of insanity seeing that 
they do not see the patients immediately after they have 
fallen ill with the particular mental disease ; this applies 
also to the head attendants, head nurses, and particularly 
to the medical staff for their experience in msanity only 
begins when the patient has been sent to Winwick as an 
incurable case. 

The younger members of the medical staff have 
assured me that to gain a thorough knowledge of insanity 
is impossible here on account of the fact that they only 
see the disease in its later and incurable condition. 
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Again, ever since the opening of the asylum, there has 
been constant grumbling amongst the staff, because, on 
account of the scarcity of working patients, they have 
been obliged to do the ordinary menial work themselves, 
and they frequently state that it is not fair upon them 
to be made responsible for carrying out their proper 


’ work of attendance upon the patients and at the same 


4 


| 


time be compelled to do menial work. Attendants and 


nurses who have come from other asylums have not 


remained because they have had to do menial work 
which, in the asylums they have formerly been in, has 
been done by the working patients. Many of our best 
attendants have left on this account, and ] am afraid it 
would be difficult ever to retain a good staff of attendants, 
as naturally when they have served about twelve months 
here, they endeavour to obtain a post in other asylums, 
where the work is less menial and more interesting. 


Tue Scarciry oF WorxKING PATIENTS. 


As has been stated, the percentage of working patients 
are males 32°91 and females 18°03. 

The scarcity is most felt in the wards because most of 
the available working patients are sent to the adminis- 
trative departments, such as the Laundry, Kitchen, 
Sewing-Room, and Farm, and of course this scarcity in 
the wards leads to the necessity, as mentioned above, of 
the attendants doing the menial work themselves. 
Even, however, the administrative departments have too 
few working patients, and the consequence is that 
already a considerable amount of money has been spent 
on special plant, for instance in the laundry, and 
much money could have been saved in laying out grounds, 
airing courts, etc., had we had the ordinary class of 
working patients here. In the gardens at the present 
time, we are paying labourers to do work which in the 
other asylums is done by trustworthy patients. 


THE Question oF Economy. 


Up to the present time, the minimum maintenance 
vate has been 9/- for a daily average number resident of 
1899. 

As compared with the other Lancashire Asylums, the 
maintenance rates for the 12 months ending the 31st 
March, 1904, were as follows :— 


Winwick 9/0? daily average number resident, 1737 
Lancaster 10/3§ Pe 5 by " 1858 
Prestwich 9/1z 5 x4 ua 2668 
Whittingham 9/12 _,, * ‘ 2080 
Rainhill gator eee iis F573 


I have gone carefully into this matter and do not see 
that any marked difference in the maintenance rate can 
be expected at Winwick as compared with the other 
asylums. In fact, the marked destruction of clothing 
that goes on by the patients in this asylum, and the 
difficulty experienced in making clothing owing to the 
absence of a staff of sewing-room patients, tailor patients, 


sshoemaking patients etc., thereby necessitating a large 


yearly expenditure in clothing may make up for the 
favourable advantage in economical working that is 
obtained by this asylum consisting only of one main 
building instead of, as at the other asylums, two or three 
detached buildings. This centralisation of the adminis- 
trative departments at Winwick is the only other 
factor under which any economy can be expected. It 
is absolutely necessary to keep the staff well up to the 
standard in the other Asylums, viz:—a proportion of 
one to every ten patients. 

The Statement of the Commissioners that the Asylum 
ought to be carried on at a maintenance rate of 2/- 
per head less is absurd on the face of it unless the 
patients admitted are of a nature to require little 
supervision, who are not destructive or degraded in habits, 
and who would be practically self-supporting. 


INSTANCES WHERE EXPENDITURE IS HEAVIER AT 
WINWICK THAN AT THE OTHER ASYLUMS. 


Laundry. No. of 

inmates. 
Winwick Weekly washing 43,000 articles 2208 
Prestwich ah “A 57,142 i 3030 
Whittingham ,, -s 23,000 a 2385 
Rainhill 8 - 26,000 4 2200 


Sewing Room. In this department good working 
Betccls are so few that only mending can be done, very 
ew articles of clothing being made. A large number of 
articles such as men’s trousers and underclothing, and 
women’s dresses, have to be purchased ready made, 
which in other asylums are made by patients. These 
articles consequently cost from 6d. to 3/- more than if 
they were made here. 
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Kitchen. 


ordinary work of cleanliness in this department, 

Garden Department. Without patients who can be 
employed in this department of a trustworthy nature a 
large outdoor staff of labourers will have to be employed. 

Workshops’ Department. The absence of patients to 
help the artizans does not affect the maintenance r ate, 
but of course the building and repairs fund suffers from 
the fact that this department is altogether lacking in 
useful workers, 


EXTRACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The superintendents of the asylums under the 
Metropolitan Asylums’ Board, which admit patients 
who are chronic, have written to me expressing their 
opinion. For instance, the superintendent at Leavesden 
says “There is no doubt that asylums for chronic insane 
and imbeciles have not been, and cannot, be so cheap in 
the working as was anticipated. On the one hand we 
have large numbers of sick, feeble, and old, and many of 
the wards necessarily become sick wards. On the other 
hand among those who may be described as neither 
dangerous to themselves or others are a number of 
chronics who are very destructive, excited, or having 
habits which necessitate a proportionately large staff. 
In my opinion this latter class ought to be kept in an 
Acute Asylum. There is a tendency for Acute Asylums 
to keep the best chronic patients who happen to be 
workers, for obvious reasons, Of course we as officials 
would be glad to get some acute curable cases, as it 
would put ‘heart’ into all of us.” Again the Superin- 
tendent of the Caterham Asylum under the same Board 
tells me “ of late years the character of our admissions 
has entirely changed, a large proportion now being 
transfers from County Asylums, who though certified 
as harmless to themselves and others are frequently 
very troublesome and difficult to manage under existing 
conditions, and from time to time it has been found 
necessary to increase the staff.” Again, the former 
Superintendent of the Darenth Asylum under the same 
Board, says “ Whilst I was at Darenth, I certainly 
found that the utter hopelessness of the work did act 
unfavourably on the staff and not infrequently nurses 
and attendants have told me that they have felt their 
labour and trouble was in vain, Now and again we 
used to get a recoverable case, and I always found the 
staff much stimulated thereby. The question of workers 
was becoming very acute at Darenth when I left, and 
unless a better class of patients are received, I think it 
is very probable that paid ‘scrubbers’ will have to be 
employed,” The Superintendent of the Rubery Hill 
Asylum, near Birmingham, which admits chronic cases 
from the neighbouring Acute Asylums states that “Tam 
strongly of opinion that these so-called Chronic Asylums 
are a great mistake,” and he tells me that the patients 
were influenced for the worst whenever they were 
transferred to his asylum. 

As regards the Metropolitan Asylum at Leavesden it 
would almost appear as if the Commissioners recog- 
nised the disadvantages of Chronic Asylums, for they 
state in their Report of 1900, “It is obvious that the 
service is not attractive, for the large proportion of 
41 per cent. of attendants and nurses of all classes 
have not yet served a year, and only 19 per cent. count 
5 years service and upwards.” 

The superintendents of the other Lancashire asylums 
agree, I understand, that the system of a Chronic Asylum 
is a mistake, and Dr. Cassidy, in his report to his 
Committee for 1903, states that “I sincerely trust that 
when the Board is considering the question of building 
a sixth Lancashire asylum, it will decide upon a mixed 
institution, self-dependent in every way, particularly as 
regards workers, and with hope written large over its 
portals in virtue of a fair complement of curable cases 
inspiring hope in all.” 


Testimony by the Commissioners as to the Class of 
Patients sent to Winwick, and to the pernicious 
effect upon the Staff. 


At their annual visit to Winwick, the Commissioners 
stated in their report on the 12th February, 1903, “‘ Only 
13°9 per cent of the males, and 25 per cent of the 
women are usefully employed, more than half of the 
former only doing light ward work. It is quite clear 
that only a small proportion of patients are transferred 
from the other asylums ; and we would reiterate the 
observations on this topic by the Commissioners who 
last visited here. The inconveniences of an insufiicient 
proportion of working patients tell upon the cost of 
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of the staff who are called upon to perform menial 


duties, such as scrubbing the floors, corridors, etc.” 


And in their report of the 12th May, 1904, they say, 
“The patients are not generally of the class which 
might have been expected in a Chronic Asylum, many 
being excited, noisy, aggressive, and dangerous.” 

REMEDY. 

The only remedy, in my opinion, is to admit patients 
direct, as 1s done in the other Lancashire asylums. The 
main building was not designed for the reception of 
acute and recent cases, but even now we are dealing 
with patients who are in every respect as dangerous and 
refractory as many in the other asylums, and the chief 
administrative difficulties, viz., the want of single rooms 
and the want of accommodation for attendants and 
nurses, have already been met by, in the one case, an 
increased night staff, and in the other by the adaptation 
of a villa and various store-rooms for nurses, and the 
engagement of a large number of married attendants. 
Personally, I see no difficulty in admitting recent and 
acute patients at once into the main building. 

My recommendation is that the Commissioners be 
informed of the serious disadvantages and difficulties of 
the chronic asylum, and, if the proposed remedy is 
adopted, that the Winwick Committee have decided in 
future to admit acute and recent cases in the ordinary 
way. 

I cannot see how the Commissioners can place any 
obstacles in the way of this remedy: all they can do is 
to throw the responsibility upon the Committee, as in 
the case last year, of admitting female patients into 
adapted male wards. 


North WESTERN Poor LAW CONFERENCE DISTRICT. 
Combination and Classification of Workhouses. 


Extracts from the Report of the SuB-CoMMITTEE 
appointed to consider the question of making provision, 
apart from the Workhouse, for the maintenance and 
care Of Imbeciles, Epileptics, and Feeble-minded. 

The Sub-Committee having taken the above question 
into consideration have agreed to the following report :— 

1. That in our opinion it is desirable that in any 
scheme which may be adopted for the maintenance, 
apart from the Workhouse, of harmless chronic lunatics, 
imbeciles, sane epileptics, and feeble-minded persons, 
chargeable to the rates in the County of Lancaster, the 
provision for harmless chronic lunatics and imbeciles 
should be made by the Lancashire Asylums Board ; that 
for that purpose the Board should arrange for the erec- 
tion of buildings of a plain and inexpensive character, to 
be used as asylurs for the reception of harmless chronic 
lunatics and imbeciles. 

2. That as regards sane epileptics and the feeble- 
minded, we are of opinion that the Guardians of the 
several Unions in the County should provide the 
accommodation required for such cases, apart from the 
Workhouse, and we think this might be accomplished 
by groups of Unions combining, under the provisions of 
Section 8 of the Poor Law Act, 1879, to erect Joint 
Asylums, as has already been arranged between the 
Unions of Chorlton and Manchester, whilst Unions not 
in a combination might contract with the Committee of 
one of the Joint Asylums to take their cases. 

3. We are also of opinion that it is desirable that 
similar steps should be taken with the view to provide 
accommodation for the sane epileptics and the feeble- 
minded in the Cheshire Unions, and that the Cheshire 
County Council should be approached on the question 
of providing separate asylum accommodation for chronic 
lunatics and imbeciles. 

4, By these means all cases of the classes herein 
referred to could be removed from the Workhouse, and 
the existing County Asylums would be relieved of a large 
nnmber of cases not requiring costly asylum treatment. 

5. We desire to add that the foregoing scheme could 


be brought into operation without the necessity arising 


for fresh legislation. 


9437. (Mr. Byrne.) May I take you to the last paragraphs 
of your memorandum in which you set out extracts 
from the report of the sub-Committee of the North- 
Western Poor Law Conference? What is the date of 
that ; has that reference to gur preceedings ?—No, it 


ecg your proceedings ; thé date is November 10th, 


9438. Take No. 2, that as regards sane epileptics and 
the feehle-minded, they are of opinion that steps already 
taken by the Unions of Chorlton and Manchester ought 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE‘ 


_the probable result of this experiment in the way of cost ? 


to be taken by other Unions. Then in No. 5 you say: 
“The foregoing scheme could be brought into operation 
without the necessity arising for fresh legislation.” 
That is obviously true about sane epileptics, but does 
it apply to the feeble-minded ?—The feeble-minded were 
not in question. We were discussing the question of: 
the imbeciles and sane epileptics. At the present time 
(I do not know whether everybody knows it) epilepsy 
is not a mental disease according to law. I have the 
opinion of one of H.M. ex-Judges and the Local Govern- 

ment Board also, and both agree with that. 


9439. That is, there is no certificate applicable to an 
epileptic ; he is either sane or insane in the eye of the 
law ?—The county council cannot spend money on 
sane epileptics at the present time. 


9440. Butif they are paupers, Poor Law guardians can, 
or any combination of them ?—Yes. 


9441. That is what you are doing at Langho ?—Yes. 


9442. Will you tell us what classes you are going to 
provide for at Langho ?—At the present time we are 
only providing for pauper sane epileptics. 

9443. How numerous would they be ?—We shall have — 
250 to start with. We are making arrangements with 
about twenty other Unions in Lancashire to take theirsin 
as lodgers. 

9444. Is Langho going to be a closed building, or a 
colony with land round it ?—A colony. I have here a 
view of the hospital which will provide for the whole of 
the colony, and I have another view of the villas. [Hand- 
ing same.] All the six villas we are building at present 
ate the same. I have here some ground plans of the — 
colony as it exists at the present time. (Zhe plan was 
handed in, vide Appendix papers, p. 711a post). 

9445. Will they be selected as being the workers, or — 
will they include the insane, the feeble, and the cripple ?— 
We shall chiefly take those that are capable of working. 


9446. That is the object of the institution ?—Yes. 


9447. Was that object before your mind when the — 
scheme was started ?7—Yes. 
9448. For the purpose of having it done as economically 
as possible ?—Yes. wg 
9449. Have you had any estimates laid before you of © 






Do you anticipate having a very low rate of maintenance ? 
—No, I do not think you will have a very low rate of — 
maintenance, at first, at any rate ; but, if you refer to the 
Craig Colony experiment in the State of New York, — 
you will find as the numbers increase the cost goes 
down very largely. 3 
9450. When your institution at Laugho is full, oreven — 
when it is extended to its possible limits, do you anticipate - 
a low rate of maintenance ?—I think they will do a great 
deal towards maintaining themselves, with regard to 
vegetables and that kind of thing; they do at Ohio. 
That will reduce the cost of maintenance. e 


9451. Practically, it will be four paupers whom the 
Poor Law authorities are already bound to deal with ? 
—Yes. er 


9452. I suppose there are a great many epileptics, who 
must be a nuisance, in families that are poor but not 
paupers ?—Yes. . : 

9453. Is there a want of accommodation for such ?— 
It is the most pressing need of the age ; no class is less 
provided for than the sane epileptic. : : 


9454. Does that lead to distressing results in practice ? 
—Yes, to the poverty of the individual, and in a greg 
many cases it leads to something -worse among girls. 
The girl cannot get employment as a cook, house-maid, or 
nurse ; she cannot be employed in weaving or spinning ; 
almost everything is barred to her. oe A 

9455. In great centres of population are there con- 
siderable numbers of these ?—Yes, I should say you have 
at least 1-5 per thousand of the population sane epileptics. 


9456. Does that include all degrees of epilepsy ?—All 
real epilepsy. I am not using the term epilepsy as 
regards petit mal, and that kind of thing. f 

9457. In your opinion legislation is necessary to enable 
epileptics to be dealt with ?—Yes. ae 

9458. Do you think this should be done by the Poor 


c 
ia 
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Law authorities being compelled to provide for epileptics 


9476. As regards thore of whom you have not im- ,, 7 
or by some other authority ?—I think the proper plan i : seem: 


mediate knowledge, those who are out in the world Rhodes, Esq., 
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would be to say to all the workhouses in England, “ thou 
shalt not have epileptics after a certain date,’ and leave 
the authority to draw out a scheme on which they should 
be combined. In Lancashire you have plenty cf popu- 
lation for combination schemes such as we have carried 
out, but supposing you come down to Dorset, Wiltshire, 
and some of the thinly populated counties, you require 
several counties to combine to form a proper colony. 


9459. Would that be brought about by arrangement 
or agreement among the local authorities, or should there 
be some central authority to hold local enquiries and 
decide ?—You must have a central authority to decide. 


9460. What are you doing at the present moment 
with regard to Cheshire ?—We have nct arranged yet 
_with Cheshire ; they are considering at the present time. 


9461. Considering whether they should do it them- 
‘selves ?—Yes; but we hold the doctrine in Lancashire 
that suffering has no parish, and if we can help them we 
will. 

9462. For a respectable remuneration !—That goes 
without saying; our own ratepayers must not suffer 
but if you can help and benefit your ratepayers you must 
do it. Take our present colony; by taking in these 
outlying Unions we shall benefit the ratepayers, because 
it will diminish the cost of the medical superintendent, 
engineer, porter, etc. 


9463. There is a colony projected for the West Riding ? 
—Yes, and Birmingham, Aston, and King’s Norton are 
doing the same tning, and Richmond and Croydon 
are doing the same thing. 

9464. Five or six localities ?—Yes. 

9465. That shows local authorities are alive to the 
matter now ?—They are. 

9466. Do you think it may be safely left to their en- 
ergies, or do you think it requires a stimulus and guidance 
from the Government which this Commission should 
recommend ?—I_ think it requires stimulus in some 
parts, decidedly. 

9467. Would you make it the duty ot every district 
to provide for its epileptics ?—To take steps that its 
epileptics shall be provided for. 

9468. I do not mean to provide for them by an insti- 
tution of its cwn. How far would you extend that to 
non-pauper epileptics ?—I think it would be much better 
if the State provided for all this class of cases in the 
same sort of way as it is done in Germany with the first, 
second, and third class. 


9469. No doubt there are sane epileptics who are 
living at home in, I will not say rich, but moderately well- 
off families, who are a nuisance and a burden on that 
family ?—Decidedly. 

_ 9470. But do you think they call for the intervention 
of the State ‘—1 think the State should provide for 
them ; the number will not be very large. 


9471. Would you consider that if the State did so, an 
economy would be effected really, and the burden on 
the community would be less than it is now ?—Yes, I 
believe it would. 


9472. If I may go back to my first point, the resolutions 
of this north-western conference said that to deal with 
the foregoing scheme would not require legislation. As 
regards the feeble-minded, it would require legislation ? 
—Yes; for the establishment of colonies by County 
Councils. 


9473. Have you considered what form the legislation 
should assume to deal with the class of feeble-minded 
whom you refer to in your Memorandum? Will you 
take them from their youth first, take them from the 
time when they are leaving the defective schools? I 
was not referring to that at the time. We were dealing 
with feeble-minded adults. Feeble-minded children do 
not come to the Guardians first ; it is when the friends 
die off that the feeble-minded come under the care of 
the Guardians. 

9474. You have heard the evidence, and are familiar 
with the facts relating to the defective schools ?—Yes. 

9475. May we take it you recommend steps should be 
taken to deal with them on their leaving school ?—On 
their leaving the school, decidedly. 


already, into what classes should the State inquire ? 
Should it wait until they come into its hands by getting 
tato a lunatic asylum or prison or inebriates’ reformatory 
and then deal with them, or should there be some such 
provision as in the Lunacy Acts enabling the relieving 
officer to bring them up ?—I think I should give that 
power to bring them up; I should be rather inclined to. 
{t is a very doubtful point, but it seems to me there isa 
considerable number of these feeble-minded that are not 
safe to be at ‘arge, but I would give the relatives very 
strong power over their friends. I will give a case that 
occurred some time ago; a boy was sent to a small 
School for the feeble-minded ; he was an orphan, but 
be had brothers and sisters. The brothers and sisters 
wanted him to go home for a month, and the people of 
the feeble-minded school refused to allow him to go 
home for a month. That is interfering with the rights 
that relatives have with regard to each other. I certainly 
would not give thar power to voluntary jnstitutions. I 
would only give it to the State institutions. 


9477. Will you explain on what grounds; because it 
would be more likely to be misused by voluntary people 2? 
—You find some of these voluntary Institutions are very 
small, and the people who manage them have very 
small ideas. They do not take wide enough views. A 
man that has to work on county councils takes wider 
views. These voluntary institutions ate like the little 
Bethel of the strict dissenters. 


9478. He does not take more moderate views of his 
own power and authority, does he ?—I think he does. 
He has a large constituency, to which he is responsible. 


9479. That would tend to make him sterner in assert- 
ing the rights of institutions as against the liberty of tie 
subject ?—No; he has to think about what people thi k 
outside. Members of Parliament think of what people 
think outside, and it is the same with members of the 
county council. 

9480. We may take it you do not think private philan- 
thropy will, or ought to have, any very great scope 7— 
No, I do not think so. I would sooner trust the State. 


9481. You would make it a duty on the locality ?—Yes. 


9482. And you would expect that duty to be best 
carried out. by officia! effort ?—Yes. 

9483. I have read with great interest your remarks 
about the classification in institutions, It is clear from 
them that that is, both from the point of view of econc my 
and the right treatment of these people, a most important 
matter ?—Yes. 

9484. It would be very difficult to carry out adequate 
classification in an institution for the feeble-minded on 
a small scale and belonging to a number of small 
authorities ?—You cannot do it properly. 

9485. What does that point to?—To Government 
intervention. 

9486. And local inquiry 7?—Yes ; I do not mean to say 
the Local Government Board should provide them. 

9487. No; the local authority should provide them, 
but the Government should intervene in order to say, 
‘*f There is no provision, say, in Derset, Devon, or Cornwall 
for these people ; we are going to hola a local inquiry 
into the circumstances and to advise you what is the best 
way of dealing with the matter ?—Yes. 

9488. Government will be required to interfere in that 
way ?—It may be possible in some cases. 

9489. (Mr. Hobhouse.) With regard to this authority 
that you propose to give to the county councils, you are 
familiar with the relation of the lunatics committee 
to the county council ?7—Yes. 

9490. They are practically a semi-independent body ? 
—In some places they are. In the Lunatic Asylums 
Board in Lancashire we do not even submit our minutes 
to the county council at all. 


9491. Is that by law or practice ?—By law. 
9492. You will agree in most cases thev are a semi- 
independent body ?—Yes. 


9493. Would you recommend that the local auticr.ty 
which you propose to set up in the counties shonid 
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John Milsom continue’ of this same independent character ?—I do 


9513. When you have put up the balance of 500 beds 
Rhodes, Esq., not think you could manage the work on those lines; : 


the total outlay will be £160 per bed ?—£162. 


*) some of the counties could not do it by themselves, they 


- would have to combine. 


9494 What conclusion would that lead you to ?— 


You may have something on the principle of the Lancashire 
Asylums Board which is composed of a certain number of 
members of the county council, and a certain number 
from each borough; the whole of them constitute the 
asylums board. 


9495. Although the composition ‘of the authority 
would be members of county councils, yet they would 
be a separate corporate body ?—Yes. 


9496. That, you think, would work better than having 
a body which would report to the various county councils? 
—I am afraid that you would havea lot of friction with 
the boroughs if you gave it all over to the county council 
and gave them the power over the boroughs. You 
would raise strong objection on the part of the boroughs 
too, that they were not represented. 


9497. You have given us some figures about the cost 
and so forth, and you have given us very interesting 
details about construction. Have you formed any 
idea as to the amount of space required for one of these 
homes or colonies ?—Roughly speaking I should say, 
ten to an acre. Are you speaking of children or adults ? 


9498. Adults ?—Ten to an acre. 


9499. Would that be only referable to institutions 
dealing with special classes such as the one with which 
you are connected ?—Altogether, I think; you should 
not have more than ten to an acre. 


9500. Whether they are very well competent to work 
or only a little competent ?—Of course if you put up a 
chronic «sylum, where those that were unable to work 
were placed then you miight put more than that, but I 
do not believe in chronic asylums at all, 


9501. What are you going to do with the remnant ?—I 
would adopt the colony system as we are proposing to 
do in Lancashire. 


9502. What is the asylum with which you are con- 
nected ?—Langho we are putting up now. 


e 


9503. In Langho I understand you have nothing 
but specially selected cases ?—We are putting up another 
at Langho; a lunatic asylum belonging to the County 
Asylums Board. 


9504. Let us leave the question of lunatics alone. 
Do I understand that at Langho you have specially 
selected cases or cases of a better class of feeble-minded ? 
—No, the better class of epileptics. 


9595. You do not deal with the ordinary feeble-minded 
at all ?—We do not deal with those at all. 


9506. In the case of the feeble-minded, would ten 
to an acre be sufficient, or would that be overcrowded ?— 
Ten to an acre would do. 


9597. And the same class of buildings would be re- 
quired as you are putting up at Langho ?—Simple build- 
ings ; there is no need for those very complicated buildings. 
This is too simple, I think. (Handing picture). This is a 
building that works all right. It is in Maryland. 


9508. What could you put this building up at, per 
head ?—That could be put up for £40 per head or £50 
but that would not satisfy me. 


9509. What would it cost to put up a building which 
would satisfy you ?—-I think this one that. we are putting 
up at Langho, of which you have seen the views, 
has cost at the present time £255 per bed, but you must 
remember that the power house, the hospital, the kitchens, 


the superintendent’s house, and workshops are all put — 


up for 1,:00. 


9510. What does that make per bed, including every- 
thing ?—If we built for 1,200 it would work out to about 
£162 a bed. 


9511. I think you told me it cost £250 a bed ?—We 
have built only for 250 now, nd we built the power 
house, an administrative block, chimney stack and water 
tower ; they are a very heavy item. 


9512. Practically what you mean is you have adminis- 
trative blocks for 1,200 people 7—Yes, 


9514. Does that include sinking fund ?—That would 
be the cost of the building. 


9515. Would that include sinking fund; repayment~ 
of money borrowed ?—That is the cost of putting it up. 


9516. And the site ?—Not the site. 


9517. Let us get at that ?—Here is the King’s Seat, 
Aberdeen. It is built on the Alt Scherbitz system. 


9518. (Mr. Byrne.) Is that the Aberdeen place ?—Yes. 


9519. (Mr. Hobhouse.) What is the total cost for 
construction, repayment, and site ?—The total construc- 
tion is £63,950. 


952). What does that work out at ?—£255 per bed. 
9521. What is the cost of the site ?—£20,000. 


9522. What does that work out at ?—You must re- 
member in buying this site we had the intention of building 
an institution for imbeciles on it as well. It would work 
out at about £80 per bed for additional buildings. It 
would be absurd to divide the total cost for the land 
among those 250 when you are going to build it for over 
1,000. 


9523. Your contract is £63,000 and you add to that 
£20,000 for site. Is there any other charge which ought 
to be included ?—No. 


9524. What is going to be your contract for the 500 
beds which you have not yet put up ?—The total esti- 
mated cost is £217,108. 


9525. To which must be added the £20,000, so thes j is 
£237,000 divided by 750 ?—Yes. 


9526. It is about £310 per bed ?—If you add the site 
to it. but you are forgetting that the site will be used for . 
agricultural land and will be remunerative. 


9527. But the total cost of providing accommodation - 
for 750 people will be £310 per bed ?—I think you are 
making a mistake. We have got that land, but only 
a small portion is covered, the rest is let-off for farni ig 
land. 


9528. What do you get for it ?—A considerable sum. 
9529. Cannot you tell us ?—No. 


9530. To wipe £20,000 out of the cost of erection is a 
very important item ?—I do not propose to do that; I. 
say that wien we are only occupying about thirty acres 
of land at present. and the rest is let off, it is not fair to. 
take the whole of that land in the cost per bed: 


9531. How much land ?—Two hundred acres; ard we — 
are not using more than thirty for buildings at the pregan td 
time. 

9532. You have 170 for aariont ated purposes Vow, : 
or for building another ins itution on 


9533. I may take it £1 per week would represent the § 
value of the land ?—Rather more than that. ; 


9534. Say 30s. Then you would reduce the cost. by 
about £250 a year. That will capitalise at something 
like £7,000. So that the cost of the site is £13,000 ?— 
Yes, to start with, but we are looking forward; we are — 
not only dealing with the present time. As soon as we 
have completed our arrangements with other. Unions We «, 
shall have to provide more accommodation. 

9535. All I am trying to find out is what you are spend- 
ing on Langho, upon accommodating 750 patients ?—I 
do not want it to go out that we are spending this sum 
per bed. ; 

9536. I will leave it at that.—May I direct your atten-— 
tion to this King’s Seat Asylum? The price per bed, 
the total cost of the scheme, including land, buildings and © 
furnishing, is £253 16s. 1d. ; 

9537. Does not yours include furnishing ?—No. 

9538. How much do you estimate for that ?—£10 per 
head would be the outside. 

9539. That would bring it up to £320 per bed ex) 
reckoning your way. Ideny your ney is the right way of 
looking at it altogether. 

9540. I happen to be a ratepayer, and if I find mysel! 
saddled with £320 per bed I shall have something to say 
about the cost 7—So am I a ratepayer. If you do not. 
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provide for these cases they very often go wrong. There 
are a great many criminals in asylums that would not be 
there if they were dealt with at once. 


9541. I am only trying to get what you, in Langho, 
have actually spent, and, so far as I can understand, you 
will have spent when you have got your 750 beds, £244,000 
in accommodating 750 patients ?—Yes, but it will hold 
more than that, the land will hold 2,000. 


9542. Then you will have to put up fresh buildings ?— 
Yes, but the cost of the new buildings will not be more 
than £80 per bed. 


9543. That is hypothetical ?—I have seen it done. I 
can show you pavilions for cases that would do. 


9544. Have you any actual knowledge of the King’s 
Seat Asylum ?—No, I have not been up there, but it is 
built on the Alt Scherbitz plan a good deal. 


9545. (Mr. Greene.) Can you offer any suggestion to 
the Commissioners as to how they can ascertain the 
number of feeble-minded persons that ought to be pro- 
vided for in England ?—I cannot. I do not think that 
it is as much as some people think it is. I went round 
the last time after the 1891 census, and I came to the 
conclusion that among children about one-third were 
returned as feeble-minded of those that were really 
feeble-minded. At the last census, I believe, a great 
many more were returned under the proper heading. 
But if you take the adult feeble-minded, they are 
returned as feeble-minded in the census, and if you take 
the returns you will find that the number is not very 
large. If you take the ages of the feeble-minded, 
twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five, and then compare it with 
the number of adults at that age you will find it is not 
very large. 


9546. The census figures have been discredited here, 
even by the census authorities ?—I said that one-third of 
the children only were put in the census returns (1891). 


9547. Supposing you had to set about, yourself, to 
establish places for the treatment of feeble-minded people 
in England, how would you set to work to find out how 
many you would provide for ?—I should take the returns 
of the Unions first, find how many are in the Unions, then 
T should get the School Board returns, and find how many 
there were there. 


9548. The Union would only show the number treated in 
the workhouse ?—Or out-door paupers. 


9549. But would that reveal all that there were which 
did not come within the ambit of the Poor Law ?—No, it 
would not reveal all, because you have all the private 
class. 


_ 9550. What would be the next step ?—I think you 
would have got the vast majority in the Poor Law and the 
School Boards—of the children. 


9551. Then of the adults 7—I think you will get the 
adults pretty soon when you begin to establish the in- 
stitutions. 


9552. But this Commission has been asked to report as 
to what measures should be taken for taking care of the 
feeble-minded and with due regard to economy; that 
indicates that we must form some notion of the number 
that has to be provided for ?—I should think it is not 
more than the number of epileptics that you would have to 
provide for. 


9553. What is the number of epileptics ?—Two per 
thousand of the population. Some people say in Europe 
rather legs. 


9554. Is there any way, excepting from the Poor Law 
and the Education Authorities, in getting at the numbers 
which will have to be provided for in the different counties 
of England ?—No. 


9555. If you were asked to do it yourself what steps 
would you take ?—It would be a very difficult thing. A 
ay of people would not like the questions being sent to their 

ouses. 


9556. At page 550 (col. 2), you make this remark : 
“The question, however, I takeit, is not how to prevent, 
but how to provide for, the existing epileptics.” We 
may take it we might also use the word “ feeble-minded.” 
—Yes, you may if you like. 

9557. Why is it the question not how to prevent but 
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how to provide for? 


and stop the inter-marriage of the feeble-minded you can 
prevent it. 


9558. But apart from inter-marriage, is there any reason 
to suppose that immorality exists among feeble-minded 
people which leads to reproduction ?—There is. 


9559. Is there any suggestion you have to make for 
suppressing that ?—You ought to provide colonies for 
them. 


9560. For women ?—For women. I am sure it would 
be well to provide colonies for feeble-minded and 
epileptic men too. I believe it would. They cannot 
find employment, and add to the vagrant class, 


9561. You say you have a pile of letters from girls and 
men all in trouble through most occupations being barred 
by their infirmity ?—Here is one girl of eighteen who, 
when in bad health, is most excitable and unmanageable, 
(and they are so then and at other times) so that her parents 
cannot keep her at home. She is a strong girl and can 
work well, but there is no doubt the fits have impaired her 
intellect. There are plenty of the same sort of cases. 


9562. Have you any suggestion to make for in any way 
preventing that except the two ways you have men- 
tioned, stopping drink and stopping inter-marriage ?— 
Yes, provide colonies. I think we know very little about 


_epilepsy now and require to study the disease. 


9563, Put them out altogether. Take the ordinary 
feeble-minded ?—The colony system is the best system 
for them also. 


9564. For all feeble-minded people ?—Yes. 


9565. To be taken from school ?—Yes, to provide for 
them after they have been at school. 


9566. You would keep them there for life ?—That is the 
proper thing to do; it is a very sad thing to say, but that 
is the only thing you can do with some of them. 


9567. (Dr. Donkin.) Most of your official experience 
has been with epilepsy ?—A good deal with lunatics. 
Feeble-mindedness I have not touched much. I am only 
on one Association. 


9568. In your answers to Mr. Byrne you said that you 
took the figures as 1:5 per thousand of the population 
of real epileptics ?—-Yes. 

9569. Will you tell me what you mean by real epileptics? 
—Those that have frequent fits. I should not call a 
man an epileptic unless he had had a fit within two 
months or so. 

9570. That is a fit with convulsions ?—Yes. 
not speaking of petté mal. 

9571. You said you excluded petit mal and that kind of 
thing ?—Yes, if you put it at 15 you exclude that alto- 
gether. wiles 

9572. If you excluded petit mal, would you agree that 
you would beleaving out a very dangerous class of 
epilepsy ?—But we are only estimating the number now. 


9573. But you would agree that in taking this definition 
which you give of real epilepsy, epilepsy with convul- 
sion fits to the number of about five or six in the year, 
you exclude a large number, or at least a considerable 
number, of epileptics, among whom are some of the 
persons most dangerous to the community ?—There is no 
doubt about that. 


9574. Then among the real epileptics, according to 
your own definition, about what proportion out of this 
1:5 per thousand who are convulsive epileptics would 
you call sane epileptics ?—1 should think not more than 
50 per cent.—not 50 per cent. quite—they gradually get 
into the workhouses. 


9575. You would not be prepared to state from your 
experience that there are half of them sane ?—It ‘s 
difficult to get at. Take our imbecile wards at the 
present time; we have 207 insane in them, and ninety-fi. e 
sane. 

9576. You would be prepared to say quite deliberateiy 
that one-third are sane people; people wko with the 
exception of having these fits are in every other way 
sane ?—I should refuse the certificate. 


9577. That is all you mean—they are not insane ?—Not 
insane. 


I am 
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Is there any means of preventin§ John Milsom 
feeble-mindedness 7?—I think if you stop the drinking Lhodes, Esq., 
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cost of the Langho colony is something like £250,000, 
and that that expenditure will provide for 1,200 
persons ?—Yes, when it is completed. 


(Statement handed in, as follows.) 


John Milsom 9578. There are about one-third of these epileptics 
Rhodes, Esq., whom you could not certify as insane, and two-thirds 
M.D., whom you would ?—Yes. 


9579. That comes to a very small proportion of sane 


uly 1905. ; 
” pad a epileptics. I thought you said one of the most crying 


needs of the age was more provision for sane epileptics ? 
--It is because they can go nowhere at the present time. 


9580. You think that a more crying need than the 
prevention of the much larger class of feeble-minded, 
whether epileptics or not ?—I think the epileptics are 
quite as crying a need as the feeble-minded. 


9581. The numbers of feeble-minded whether epileptic 
or not epileptic are much greater than this small propor- 
tion of epileptics who are perfectly sane ?—I do not quite 
grasp your meaning. Do you mean how many there 
are in the North of England epileptics ? 


9582. No. You have told me that out of the epilep- 
tics with fits, one-third are sane, in the sense that you 
cannot say they are insane. That is a very much smaller 
number than the rough estimate of the number of feeble- 
minded of all sorts, epileptic or not ?—Whose estimate 
of the feeble-minded are you taking ? 


9583. We have not got that out yet, but I suppose it 
may be admitted that there are more than that ?—I 
have heard it estimated that there are 2 per cent. of the 
people feeble-minded; that is simply absurd. 


9584. It is considerably over the number of the sane — 


epileptics according to your admission. You said 1:5 


per thousand are epileptic ?—Yes. 

9585. Out of that, only one-third you would regard as 
sane, i.c., ‘05 per cent ?—No, one-third as insane. I 
should say one-third of those are insane at the preseat 
time, but it is most difficult to get definite figures. 


9586. (Mr. Dickinson.) Those figures you gave are, 
207 insane and 95 sane ?—I think you have made 
a mistake. We have 302 cases in our lunatic and 
epileptic wards, and 200 of that number are insane and 
95 are sane. 


9587. That is two-thirds insane, and one-third sane ?— 
Yes. 


9588. (Dr. Donkin.) That is, in the sense of not being 
certifiable ?—Yes, in the workhouse. 


9589. You say at the beginning of your statement 
(p. 547) “Those that are under the care of the 
authorities suffering from psychic or physical disease.” 
What difference do you make between the word psychic 
and mental ?—That is a mistake in the printing. 


9590. (Mr. Burden.) May we take the case a little 
further? Iam not quite clear in my own mind as to how 
this cost works out, I mean the cost of establishing the 
Langho colony. I think you told us that £63,000 pro- 
vided for 250 cases ?—Yes. 


9591. That works out at £252 per bed ?—No, the figure 
is, cost per bed £235. 


9592. I think you told us that if you extended it to 
make the buildings sufficiently large to hold 750 persons, 
the cost would be £217,000 ?—The figure is for 1,200; 
the scheme for 700 is £198, and for 1,200, £162. 


9593. (Mr. Hobhouse.) £217,000 altogether ?—Yes, but 
that is for 1,200 cases. 


9594. (Mr. Burden.) Then we have to divide £217,000 
by 1,200. That destroys our previous reckoning ?—If 
Isaid 700, I meant 1,200. 


9595. That gives us quite a different figure ?—I should 
have said 1,200 instead of 700. 


9596. (Mr. Hobhouse.) That does not include £10 per 
bed for furnishing which you would have to add to the 
£217,000 which would bring that up to £229,000 ?—That 
is very much less than you get the asylums on the 
present system for. 


9597. And that does not include £20,000 for the site 
which brings that up to £249,000 ?—Yes. 


9598. (Mr. Burden.) £249,000 divided by 1,200 is the 
figure ?—Yes. 


,, 
9599. That corrects the evidence you gave just now, 
which showed £316 per bed, and brings it down to a con- 
siderably less sum ?—Yes. 


9500. We may take it then that the total estimated 


experience of them. 


LanaHo Cotony, JaANuARY, 1905. 
Cost of Buildings at per Bed. 
No. 1.—Scheme for 240 Patients (Nominally) -— 
As now being executed. 




































Beds in homes - - : - 240 
Beds in hospital block - - - 32 
Total patients’ beds “ - - 272 
Contract sum - ae Be - £63,950 
Cost per bed - - : - £235 
No. 2.—Scheme for 700 Patients (Nominally) :— 
Beds in homes” - - - - 706 
Beds in hospital - - - - 64 
Beds in receiving wards - - 20 
Total patients’ beds - - - 790 
Estimated cost - - - £154,598 © 
Cost per bed - - - - £195 
No. 3.—Scheme for 1,200 Patients (Nominally) :— 
Beds in homes’ - = - - 1,208 
_ Beds in hospital - - - - 112 
Beds in receiving wards - - 20 
Total patients’ “beds - - - 1,340 
Estimated cost - -  - £217,108 
Cost per bed - - - - £162 





GILES, GoucH & TROLLOPE, 
(Architects.) 


9601. (vs. Pinsent.) Can you give the Commission any 
information with regard to the frequency of epilepsy at 
different ages ?—When I was in America I inquired into 
it. Under ten years of age you have 38-5 per cent. This 
is at Craig colony, where they have about 800 
epileptics—43 per cent. They keep records, perhaps, 
better than any other place I know of. From ten to 
twenty, 43; from twenty to thirty, 9-5; from thirty to 
forty, 4; from forty to fifty, 2; from fifty to seventy, — 
1:75. A good many of those old epileptics, I take it, 
are alcoholic epileptics, a hopeless class. You may 
roughly say that 90 per cent. of your cases of epilepsy occur 
before thirty years of age, and 82 per cent. before twenty 
years of age.* 


9602. That is to say the chances of epilepsy decrease — 
shortly after middle age ?—Yes, very rapidly. 


9603. Should you deduce from that that we should 
want more colonies for epileptics than schools, or do you 
believe that schools are very necessary for epileptic 
children ?—You must have schools for epileptic children 
if they are really epileptic. 

9604. Can you give us any idea of the percentage of 
epileptic children to the school population ; take between 
the age of seven and fourteen ?—It will be rather more 
than the proportion of the adults, in all probability, be- 
cause epileptics are short-lived ; they are not a long-lived 
race. They die off at about thirty or thirty-five. You have 
plenty of old people in the asylums, but you do not find 
many old people in the epileptic colonies. That is my 


9605. (Mr. Byrne.) About your American experience 
and knowledge. No doubt you know the annual reports 
of the United States Bureau of Education ?—No, I do not 
see that; they send me the lunacy reports, : 





* Note by witness.—The following statistics are from Dr. 
Spratling’s work on epilepsy : 


Under5 -5/9—s«0/14.—s«s5/19 20/24 «25/29 
264 194 242 133 5k 34 
30/34 35/39 years. 

2} 1% per cent. 
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9606. The last numbers have contained a list of in- 
stitutions for the feeble-minded in different States of 
America, with very interesting particulars as to their 
numbers, original cost of site and buildings, and the main- 
tenance cost. We have had it put together for our own 
purposes, and we find to our surprise that although it is 
America, where everything is supposed to be dearer, the 
average expense per pupil is under 12s. They call 
the inmates pupils, no matter what age they are. For 
America that seems rather a low cost, especially as most 
of these are new institutions. To what do you attribute 
the economy ?—The land costs very little to buy ; clothing 
is dearer, but they produce a large amount of food on the 
estate ; they buy a lot of land. 


9607. You attribute it to the well-directed work of the 
institutions.?—Yes, I do not go so far as the Ohio 
superintendent who said that if you got 2,000 cases you 
could run acolony for nothing. 


9608. Supposing economy was regarded and a well 
directed scheme for dealing with these people came into 
operation in England, what would be your highest hopes as 
regards the reduction of the cost of maintenance ?—We 
can provide in the Lancashire asylum for 9s. 4d. 
per week. 


9609. That is leaving out the cost of buildings ?—Yes. 


9610. It is over 14s. if you add the cost of buildings 7?— 
You can do it quite as cheaply as you can do it in the 
States. 


9611. You would expect if this were well managed in 
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England to reduce it to the American level ?—Yes; you John Milsom 
fthodes, Esq., 


will have to build your asylums on another plan though. 


9612. (Mr. Hobhouse.) What do you reckon the main- 
tenance cost at Langho ?—We have not got there yet. 


9613. Youhave made no estimate ?—It will be about the 
same as a lunatic asylum, I should say. 


9614. Not less ?—No; it will be more at first, in some 
ways, in a place like that. You can run a large place so 
much more cheaply than a small one. 

9615. (Chairman.) Is there anything you wish to 
add ?—I should like to say I consider we have thrown an 
enormous amount of money away in England in corridors. 

9616. (Mr. Byrne.) The expensive form of asylum ?— 
Yes. They have got rid of them in the States, and Germany 
has done away with them, and Scotland has done away 
with them, and Austria has done away with them. Why 
should we go on with these enormous corridors ? 

9617. In fact, for all classes of defectives you recommend 
the colony system with the cheapest possible buildings 
and, plenty of open air work ?—I do not say the cheapest 
possible buildings, I say the cheapest really efficient 
buildings; I mean good sound brickwork. You do not 
want to go and put up a town hall, and you do not want 
to put up your water towers as if they were the towers 
of Parliament House. You have three miles of corridors 
in one London asylum. I will put these in if you like ; 
they are the New York Commitment notices and the 
plans of the American asylums. 


9618. (Mr. Byrne.) We should like to see them. 
documents were handed in.) 


(The 
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The Right Hon. The Earl of RapNor (in the Chair). 


W. P. Byryz, Esq., 0.B. 

F. Nrrepuam, Esq., M.D. 

H. D. Greene, Esq., K.G., MY. 
C. E. H. Coapwycx-Huatey, Esq., K.C., 0.B. 
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W. H. Dickinson, Esq. 
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Harttey B. N. Moruersore, Esq., M.A., LL.M., (Secretary). 
EK. A. H. Jay Esq., M.A., LL.B., (Assistant Secretary). 


G. Frecprine BLanpForp Esq., M.D. F.R.C.P., called; and Examined. 


9619. (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to give 
us a statement of your evidence. May we put that on 
our notes ?—By all means. 


9620. Is there anything you wish to add to that ?— 
Tam not aware of anything at present. 


9621. You might be so good as to give us your quali- 
fications ?—I am a Doctor of Medicine of the University 
of Oxford, and Fellow of the College of Physicians of 
London. 

9622. Is your practice a private practice, entirely ?— 
Yes, in connection with private asylums. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 

By G. Fretpine Buanprorp, Ese., M.D., F.R.C.P. 

I have no special knowledge or experience of idiots 
or epileptics. There are institutions and colonies for 
such persons, but I believe that the present accommoda- 
tion for them is wholly inadequate. The epileptics who 
have come under my observation have been patients 
of unsound mind, requiring care in an asylum. 

_ During the fifty years in which I have been engaged 
in the study of mental disorder and the treatment of those 
affected by it, I have seen many whom I have termed 
** feeble-minded ”’ or * defective.” At the present time 
they are extremely difficult to deal with. Though in 
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reality they are of unsound mind, medical practitioners 
are afraid to certify them, and relatives do not think 
them so insane as to warrant their being placed in a 
lunatic asylum. 

They may be divided into at least four classes. 1. The 
feeble-minded, facile or prodigal (Fr. faiblesse d’ esprit 
or prodigalité). 

The majority of these have from birth or early lite 
been unlike others, below the standard of their fellows, 
some unable to learn, others sharp in their lessons but 
deficient in morals, unable to distinguish right from 
wrong or to refrain from wrong. As they grow up they 
become unmanageable and medical men are consulted. 
I have had many brought to me who steal ; many run 
away from the houses in which they are placed. As they 
grow older, in humble life they swell the ranks of the 
criminal classes and drift into prison. Many take to 
drink, some become insane. They may inherit property 
when they reach the age of twenty-one, and the question 
will arise: are they fit to have the control of it? Th y 
may commit crime, even murder, and their responsi- 
bility will be a matter of dispute. Such persons may 
go through life in this weak-minded condition, and 
if they fall into good hands and are easily managed, 
they may pass muster, though few will be able to earn a 
living except by some handicraft or routine work. They 
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G. F. are not fit for ordinary schools or college, but greatly Now if for the words ‘“‘ mental disease—not confirmed,”: 
Blandford, need institutions where they can be trained and edu- there is substituted <‘ defective mind,’ “ habitual drink- 
Esq., M-D., cated ; not lunatic or idiot asylums, but homes suited to ing’? or the like, and for <<‘ view to his recovery ” is sub-— 
F.R.C.P. . their weak minds. Such training, I am convinced, would _ stituted ‘‘ view to improvement, that he be placed under 


private care or in a special institution for a period not 


a in many cases be productive of great improvement. 
exceeding twelve months” the control of his person may 


hs 
_ 

a Ae 2. I have frequently been consulted about old people 

in whom there are symptoms of commencing senile 
decay. This may at first be slight and the progress 
very gradual. If it is exhibited merely in a certain loss 
of memory or increased emotional excitability, there 
may be nothing to call for interference. But sometimes, 
there is misconduct, and a lack of morality and consort- 
ing with loose women may lead to a great waste of money. 
In this state of weak mind an old person is very liable to 
be got hold of by designing people, may be induced to 
give away large sums of money, or to make a will leaving 
his property away from his family to those who have 
undue influence over him. And yet it may not be easy 
to sign a certificate of insanity noticeable on one given 
day. 


3. Another class is that of the so-called * Morally In- 


sane.” These are persons who are “ altered’ in habits, 
feelings, or conduct. Their conduct rather than con- 
versation indicates the unsoundness of mind. It 


may be the commencement of a well-marked insanity, 
but they may remain for a long time in this stage and 
give infinite trouble to their friends, and yet it may be 
very difficult to sign a certificate. It may be a condition 
following an attack of insanity. The patient has re- 
covered to a certain point, but not entirely. While 
under restraint in an asylum he exhibits no aberration. 
He cannot: give way to drink or riotous living. He is 
affectionate, profuse in promises, and it does not seem 
right that he should be restrained. But when let loose 
he shows that the recovery is imperfect; he quarrels, 
gives way to drink, perhaps to immorality, but is cunning 
and avoids certificates about which he knows a great 
deal. 


We get excellent examples of this “moral insanity ”* in 
those who suffer from ‘‘ circular insanity’? (folie circulaire). 
These persons are at one time depressed, at another 
excited. Neither the depression nor excitement may be 
so severe as to necessitate restraint in an asylum. In 
the depressed state the individual is generally docile, 
pussive and easily managed, but when this passes away 
and the opposite condition follows, he may be very difficult 
to manage, though equally difficult to certify. The dis- 
order is one of conduct rather than of delusion. Foolish 
extravagance or speculation, great restlessness and dis- 
regard of hours, over-indulgence in drink not amounting 
to drunkenness, immorality—all this may show that he is 
a changed man, yet no one act by itself is a certain proof 
of insanity. 


4. A fourth class is that of habitual drunkards who are 
of two kinds, (a) persons who have periodical and re- 
curring attacks of drink-mania, remaining temperate in 
the intervals. These may properly be called dipsomaniace, 
having for the most part an inherited predisposition to 
nerve-disorder, (b) persons who are always in a state of 
drink-craving ; weak-minded and prodigal, they con- 
tinually promise reform, but have no intention of keep- 
ing their promises. With them I should couple those 
who are the victims of the habit of taking morphia or 
other drugs. At present the law of voluntary control 
is almost entirely useless. Very few avail themselves 
of it, and compulsory control is even more necessary here 
than in the case of imbeciles or epileptics. 


In what way can the law be amended so as to exercise 
control over the person of moral imbeciles, the morally 
insane, or habitual drunkards ? 


We have a guide to the answer to this question in the 
‘* Bill to amend the Lunacy Acts” which has been pre-- 
sented this session to the House of Commons. Glause 
3—(1) is :— 

“Tf a medical practitioner certifies that a person 
is suffering from mental disease, but that the disease 
is not confirmed, and that it is expedient,with a view 
to his recovery, that he be placed under the care of a 
person whose name and address are stated in the 
certificate for a period therein stated, not exceeding 
six months, then during that period the provisions 
of pect 315 of the Lunacy Act 1890, shall not 
apply ” 


be carried out without further delay. The question of 
safe-guarding his property can be considered later. At 
the end of the period fixed in the certificate, if the patient 
still requires control, a certificate to that effect should be | 
signed for another period, as is done under the existing 
Lunacy Law. 


The provisions of clause 116 (d.) of the Lunacy Act 
might easily be altered to fit these cases. 

There should be special institutions to receive such 
persons, but- they should not be called lunatic asylums. 
For the administration of the Act and for the inspec- 
tion of persons so confined there should be a Board of 
Commissioners consisting of one barrister and two 
medical men. 

To them should be committed also the care of the pro- 
perty of such feeble-minded persons as shall be brought 
before them. And as contested cases would certainly 
arise, the inquiry should be held by the legal Commis- 
sioner sitting with the two medical men as Assessors, 
in the same way as the Judge in the Admiralty Court sits © 
with two Trinity Brethren to assist him. The present 
system of a Master in Lunacy sitting with about twenty 
jurymen is as likely as not to lead to a miscarriage of — 
justice. 







9623. (Dr. Dunlop.) I notice the extent of your recom- — 
mendation is that you advise the adaptation of receiving 
houses to meet the want of these uncertified cases ?— 
Yes. 


9624, That is quite a new recommendation to us, so 
I will ask a few questions about it. You might tell us — 
what these receiving-houses have been designed to meet — 
up to date ?—I do not know that at present any exist. 


9625. Pardon me, there is one in Glasgow ?—For 
what class ? 


9626. Uncertified lunacy ?—I was not aware of it. 
9627. There are alot on the continent ?—I do not know 
so much about Scotch places as perhaps I ought. 


9628. I think those have been fully written about 
in the medical papers ?—I am not sufficiently informed 
to speak of them. 


9629. They are not quite new. The ordinary con- 
ception of them is that they are for cases for observation, _ 
to know whether to send them on to asylums or not ?— 
Yes. 


9630. In fact for insanity in its early stages ?—Yes. ; 


9631. You would alter them according to this sug: 
gestion and adapt them for the reception of chronic in- 
sanity, or chronic mental defect ?—I would not have 
one kind of receiving-house for allcases; I think thatsome | 
habitual drunkards, for instance, might be in retreats 
or places by themselves, and that other cases that are 
more like lunatics might be in another class of place, and 
from that kind of house might be passed on to asylums, | 
if they were too bad for that house. 


9632. That is quite another purpose to what the re-. 
ceiving-houses are at present designed for ?—I do not 
know enough about those to say. 


9633. You know there is a Bill for the establishment 
of reception houses ?—Yes, or was; it has been with- 
drawn, I think. 


9634. That was designed for quite a different class of 
case to what you suggest ?—Yes. 


9635. Of course reception houses are essentially adapted 
for temporary residence ?—~Yes, I do not think I merely 
mean reception houses; I mean houses of a certain class 
under Lunacy Authorities, either for the reception, or 
for the permanent residence, of such people. 


9636. In what respect would such a house differ from 
a lunatic asylum ?—I do not know that it would differ 
from a lunatic asylum very much, except in name, which 
I think is important. + oe 

9637. And, I notice, in the want of the control of the 
Lunacy Gommissioners ?—I think it would be better 
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to have aseparate body and not the Lunacy Commissioners 
so as to enable these people to be classed in a different 
category. 

9638. And the patients would not get the benefit of 
the protecting clauses in the Lunacy Acts !—They ought 
to come under a different category altogether and there 
should be different legislation for them. 


9639. So that you would advise two classes of lunatics, 
separately legislated for ?—I think probably a certain 
number of those that were put into these houses it might 
be found necessary afterwards to put into lunatic asylums, 
and make lunatics of them, but some of the feeble-minded 
people might remain in such houses under special legis- 
lation. 


9640. Your opinion is that these should only differ from 
lunatic asylums in name, and not in nature ?—Anything 
which is a house of detention must necessarily assimilate 
itself, in some respects, to a lunatic asylum, but I think 
they might be called by a different name, especially 
in the case of habitual drunkards. 


9641. Looking at it from a practical point of view, the 
difference in name is the essential ?—Yes, I think it is a 
very essential particular. 


9642. I presume you have a very wide experience in 
asylums ?—In private asylums; very little in public. 

9643. So that you do not know the pauper lunatics at 
all 2?—Very little. 

9644. And you have no experience of the criminal 
classes ?—Only from occasionally giving evidence in 
_ criminal cases. 

9645. You have not been closely in touch with them ?— 
No; Ihave had to pay visits to Broadmoor occasionally. 
I mean with the criminal classes of the community. I 
have had occasionally to do with criminal patients. 


9646. As regards this new Board that you advise, you 
would put one legal and two medical Commissioners— 
just three members ?—Yes. 


9647. Surely they would have a very large amount of 
work to get through, would they not ?—It would all 
depend on the number of people who would be likely to 
be placed under them. There would be nothing like the 
numbers that are now under the Lunacy Commissioners. 


9648. But there might be, perhaps, half of them, you 
would say ?7—I do not know; I should hardly think so ; 
I have not worked it out in numbers at all. 


9649. Yet you advise three members ?—Yes. 


9650. You have not considered the number that would 
come under them ?—No; not statistically. 


9651. There would be many institutions over the 
whole country, would there not ?—Yes, there would have 
to be a certain number of institutions. When you come 
to think of the institutions which exist already which 
these gentlemen have to look after, I should think three 
ought to be enough for the others. 

9652. In addition to inspecting work they would re- 


place the Masters of Lunacy, according to one of the 
recommendations ?—Yes, as regards those particular 


"cases, 


9653. You state here that the Master in Lunacy sitting 
with about twenty jurymen is, as likely as not, to lead toa 
miscarriage of justice ?—I think it often has. 

9654. In your experience it has ?—Yes. 

9655. Can you quote some cases to us ?—There have 
been a good many cases in my experience. I will quote 
the last one that I have in my mind; that is the case of 
Mrs. Cathcart, who after she had been found sane by a 
jury had to undergo another inquisition, and was found 
insane by another jury. 

9656. Do you happen to know personally whether she 
was sane or insane ?—I know she was as insane as she 
could be, when I saw her. 

9657. You have come across many other such cases, 
have you ?—I have heard of them. I might point to the 
case of Mr. Wyndham. I was present at the greater part 
of the inquiry, and 1 think that was a miscarriage of 
justice. 

29658. Your opinion is that with a court composed of 
one legal member, and two medical members, a mis- 


carriage of justice would be much more unlikely ?—I G. F. 

think so, if the gentlemen were gentlemen of experience Blandford, 
and knowledge of the subject. I have formulated that Hsg-, M.D., 
upon the proceeding of the Admiralty Court, where a .?.C.P. 
judge sits with two Trinity Brethren. 


9659. Your opinion, shortly, is that the decision of the —— 
matter of lunacy is practically for a medical man and not 
for a lawyer ?—I think it is for a medical man; and 
a lawyer might preside over the court in the way the judge 
does now at the Admiralty Court. 


9660. You refer to the morally insane ; do you believe 
in the existence of moral insanity per. se without any 
other symptom or indication of insanity existing ?—I 
think there are people who are so morally defective that 
they should be really called morally insane, because they 
are not intellectually insane ; they arerather sharp, many 
of them. Ido not like the term “ moral insanity,” I only 
use it because it has come into fashion. I have always 
been very much against using it. I never would use it in 
a Court of Law, and I have written against the use of it. 


9661. In your experience have you ever come across 
a case of well-marked moral insanity where there was no 
evidence of the existence of other insanity ?—Yes, I 
think I might say that I have; where if you talk to a 
person, and ask him questions of all kinds, he would reply 
with perfect propriety and perfect intellect, and yet that 
man is utterly unable to control himself, morally. 


9662. And has no other evidence of defect whatever ?— 
No, except the doing wrong, and the not being able to see 
that it was wrong, or even if he admitted that it was 
wrong, doing the same thing again to-morrow. 


9663. Some of these cases actually suffer under delusions, 
and delusions which it is very often difficult to extract 
from them ?—Yes ; I am speaking of people who have no 
delusions. If they have delusions, they are insane in 
the ordinary sense of the word, not merely morally insane. 


9664. And these people have no other mental defect, 
not even delusions ?—No; I have known some of them 
who have had no mental defect at all, except what may be 
called a moral defect. 


9665. I notice you quote folie circulaire, as a typical 
example of moral insanity ?—In some cases. 


9666. Surely in folie circulaire we have implied evidence 
of other insanity ?—At times, in the depressed state. 
When they recover from the depressed state, and get into 
the excited state they are extremely sharp, keen and 
clever, but they have no power of self-control. 


9667. But you must take the case as awhole ; letussay 
for a duration of two months ?—Yes, but I am speaking 
of the power to restrain those people when they are in that 
particular state which might be called moral insanity. I 
do not mean to say all these cases are cases of moral 
insanity; they are cases of folie circulaire, but 
there is a stage in their circle in which their moral defects 
are apparent and no other defect is. 


9668. In fact, a morally insane person is a person who at 
the time exhibits nothing but immoral tendency ; is that 
it ?—Is a person who cannot control his conduct. 


9669. The inebriates are another form of insanity you 
mention ; you have a good deal of experience with them ? 
—Yes. 

9670. Does not your experience point to the fact that a 
great many of them have other minor symptoms of in- 
sanity ?—I think some of them are defective perhaps 
intellectually, and of course a great many of them show 
symptoms of insanity because they have drunk themselves 
into the insanity. 

9671. In your opinion is insanity the commoner cause 
of drink or drink the commoner cause of insanity ?—I 
think there are a great many cases of both; very often 
T am sure that it is hereditary ; the inherited ig nle is the 
cause of the drink. ° 

9672. Would you be willing to accept it that inebriety 
is in itself a symptom of insanity—an habitual inebriate, 
not an occasional burst out?—-Under certain circum- 
stances, but not in every case, I think. 


9673. Why should these observation houses not be 
under the Lunacy Commissioners ?—I think, chiefly, 
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on account ofthename. I think I would have a different 
name and a different body of gentlemen looking after 
them, or else put them under different branches of the 
existing constitution; but I would keep the name of 
lunatic ” and “lunacy ” out of it as much as possible ; 
very much for the reason that the friends are much more 
likely to act and to take care of these people if they are 
not called lunatics. 


9674. There is no fault in the present Lunacy Board ; 
there is no incapacity about them, to prevent them looking 
after these places ?—No, if you give them sufficient power, 
and force to do it, and numbers ; but I think it would be 
better not. 

9675. (Dr Needham.) You refer to the Bill which was 
before the House of Commons, but which has now been 
dropped, in reference to the treatment of incipient in- 
sanity ; I gather you think it is desirable that there 
should be the power—the clause in the Bill should be 
passed ?—Yes. 

9676. You think it is desirable there should be this 
possibility of treating ?—Yes. 

9677. With reference to imbeciles as well as other 
classes ?—Yes. 

9678. (Mr. Byrne.) Just a question about the latter 
part of your memorandum where you say that you think 
there should be a Board of Commissioners dealing with 
these people while under detention, consisting of one 
barrister and two medical men ; that would be constituting 
anew board. Have you satisfied yourself that there is no 
existing authority that could with advantage take on that 
duty ?—No, 

9679. Might I put some suggestions to you for your 
consideration ? For instance, do you know at the present 
moment how the Reformatories for inebriates are run and 
managed; they are regulated by the Home Secretary 
and inspected by a doctor attached to his department ? 
—Yes. 

9680. Most of those inebriates are feeble-minded persons 
really ?—Yes. 

9681. Do you think any such system as that would be 
proper for these people ?—I would have no objection 
whatsoever to a Board of that kind, or to it being placed 
under the existing Board. When I spoke of this board 
IT had in my mind rather the contested cases than the 
mere inspection. I think that a Board such as I recom- 
mended in contested cases would be very much more 
likely to arrive at a proper decision in regard to cases than 
the existing system. 

9682. It was your recommendation that this board 
should have a sort of semi-judicial authority, and should 
have the power of committing people ?—Yes, that they 
should be very. much in the condition of the existing 
system where a contested case is heard before a Master in 
Lunacy and a very large jury. I base this upon the 
analogy of the existing Court of Admiralty where a judge 
sits with two Trinity Brethren as Assessors. 

9683. You describe the various number of classes of 
feeble-minded people who at present are at large to the 
great disadvantage of the community. Would your idea 
be that under the amended law it should be possible 
to take hold of these people without their coming other- 
wise into the hands of the State and apply for an order to 
shut them up ?—Yes. 

9684. Or would you simply take them when they did 
fall into the hands of the State, as, for instance, in the 
defective schools and the prisons and the asylums ?—I 
have not turned my attention very much to the case of 
children ; I have had very little to do with them. All 
these people that I have alluded to have been adults who 
for one reason or another I think required control. 

9685. Both of their persons and property ?—Yes, 
Supposing they have property; a great many of them 
would not have property, and would not require any- 
thing like an inquisition, but would merely require the 
control of their persons. . 

9686. Could you mention to us the sort of cases in which 
ey existing law has been unable to get hold of them ?— 

es. 

9687. Perhaps an example witthn our memo 
illustrate it ?—I have known evan where rl oe 
been very great deal of difficulty in getting hold of them— 
people who are apparently intellectually sane, but who 
lead riotous lives, ruin their families, and so on, and 
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where a medical man cannot, or is afraid to, certify them 
at the present time because of the requirements of the 
law that they shall on a given day observe certain evi- 
dences. of insanity. In a great many of these cases a 
medical man would not see insane conduct, because 
when he is brought face to face with his patient the 
patient is not behaving insanely. The patient is brought — 
to him or he is brought to the patient and all that he 
gathers about the patient is hearsay and upon that 
he is obliged to sign a certificate; and so these people | 
are about the town and ruining themselves and their 
families without at present being able to be controlled. 
There is a great fear on the part of the medical man 
about signing certificates of insanity unless the insanity 
is very well marked. 

9688. We have been told that quite a large number of 
cases are brought forward under Section 116 of the 
Lunacy Act—cases of mental defect, senile dementia, and 
various other forms of mental defect in which no doctor 
would certify the person as a lunatic but they would give 
the necessary affidavit descriptive of his mental con- 
dition, which is sufficient to enable the Master in Lunacy 
to make an order ?—But Clause 116 only affects the 
property; it does not affect the person at all; it is 
the person that we want to get hold of. 

9689. That is what I was coming to. If you want 
to go beyond the property and get at the person, your 
recommendation amounts to this, that you think the 
State ought, by means of this technical Board, or in 
some other way, to get hold of people and treat them 
as lunatic although they are not treatable as lunatics 
under the existing law ?—Yes, I think the way the certifi- 
cates are framed ought to be altered so as to enable the 
medical man, with greater facility and greater security 
than now exists, to sign a certificate for them. 

9690. In what definite way would you suggest the form 
of certificate at present in use should be altered for that 
object ?—In the Bill that was lately before the House 
which was founded on the Scotch law the medical man 
has merely to state that the person is “of unsound 
mind.”* 

9691. “Is suffering from mental disease, but that 
disease is not confirmed’’ ?—Yes. 


9692. That is generally spoken of as an incipient 
insanity case ?—Yes. 

9693. You could not say a feeble-minded person is — 
suffering from mental disease, but that disease in not 
confirmed ; in a great many cases it is confirmed ; it is 
congenital ?—Quite so. I think I said that the words 
“not confirmed ” should be left cut, and that something 
else should be put in. 

9694. Supposing that is left out and on a single certi- 
ficate of a doctor that the person is suffering from mental 
disease, and that he should be placed under the care 
of a person—of course in the contemplation of this Act 
it is intended to be a single certificate and a single patient 
—would you allow a large number of such people to 
be dealt with and sent to the care of an institution ; 
a place where they could be detained and kept at work ? 
—It would be a question whether one or two certificates — 
would be necessary. I think those certificates might 
be printed in a different way from the present lunacy 
certificate. 

9695. It would be difficult to persuade Parliament that 
in this indirect way a large number of people not now 
certifiable should be brought under detention ?—I 
think in some way or another the people that are now 
not certifiable ought to be certified. I leave it to the 
Legislature to. suggest the way. ; 


9696. You are aware, although you say you have not 
had much personal experience about it, that the defective 
schools are constantly turning out a large number of 
people at the age of sixteen, or sometimes over, who are 
obviously, to their experienced eyes, incapable of ecn- 
ducting themselves properly in the world. If there 
people could be got hold of by the State, it should ke 
done ?—Yes. 

9697. Much more easily, could it not ?—Yes. 

9698. In the long run it would bring it about that a 
great many more people were properly controlled ?—Yes. 

9699. To do that is much easier than to go to the 
adults, who are already free in the world, and bring them 
under control ?7—No doubt; they are people who have 
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system of dealing with adults leading riotous lives ?— oe 
There are objections to the shutting up of anybody. I 
never heard of any case shut up, but somebody says it 
is a sname. Nevertheless, legislature, I think, ought to 
shut up these people, and ought to devise means of doing 
it. 

9702. Would you recommend that the State should 
take action in any case of the sort you describe on hearing 
of it, or would you wait till the person had fallen into 
its clutches by getting drunk, by becoming a pauper, or by 
committing some of the crimes, larger or smaller, which 
these people often do commit ?—I think the person 
ought to be controlled before he gets to that stage, because 
the mischief is done then, in a great many cases. 

9703. You think the evil/is sufficiently great to require 
that step ?—Yes. 

9704. (Dr. Needham.) Would you suggest that any 
person whatever should be deprived of his liberty on 
facts alleged by others, and not facts also observed, as 
at present, by the certifier himself ? Would it not involvea 
great danger to the liberty of the subject which no legisla- 
ture would be willing to accept ?—I think the certifier 
should acquaint himself in some way or another, other 
than by hearsay, but I think he might, from his knowledge 
of the individual, sign a certificate without stating that 
on one particular day, and on that day only, he had seen 
symptoms of insanity, because he may have done so a 
week before, or a fortnight before; he may be perfectly 
conversant with the case of the individual, and yet he 
muy not be able to get enough on any one day to sign a 
certificate. 

9705. Is it not possible that between the time when 
he saw him before, when he could have signed a certificate 
if he had been wanted to do so, and the time when he is 
asked to do so the patient might meanwhile have recovered, 
so that when he saw him the second time.he had recovered 
and ought not to be certified at all ?—These cases are not 
cases of recovery in a few days; I am speaking of cases of 
moral insanity, or habitual drunkards ; those cases do not 
recover in a week. 

9706. No; Iam only asking in order that we may under- 
stand exactly what your view is, and whether you think 
it would be safeguarding, sufficiently, the liberty of the 
subject if this new procedure which you indicate, is carried 
out ?—I think there ought to be safeguards; I am not 
prepared to draft a Bill on the subject. I think there 
ought to be greater facilities for signing certificates than 
at present exist. 

9707. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) I suppose you would 
recommend that there should be occasional supervision, 
and perhaps further examination from time to time ?— 
Yes, certainly. 

9708. If any mistake were committed on the first 
certificate, it would very soon be discovered ?—I think all 
the certificates should be subject to examination in the 

- same way that they are now, but not by the same Board. 

9709. (Dr. Donkin.) One question with regard to what 

Dr. Needham asked you ; would notit be, in your opinion, 


Harry Corner, Esq., M.D. 


9719. (The Chairman.) You have been so kind as_ to 
give us a statement of your evidence, may we put that 
on our notes ?—Certainly. 

9720. And the additional one which you have put in 
about the Idiots’ Act; may we also put that on our 
notes ?—Yes. 

STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE TO BE GIVEN By Harry 

Corner, Esq., M.D., LEcTURER oN MENTAL DISEASES 
at tHe NortrH-East Lonpon Post-GRADUATE 

CoLLEGE ; FoRMERLY MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT OF 

Ear~tswoop ASYLUM, ALSO ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN 

AND LEecTURER ON MENTAL DISEASES AT BETHLE- 

HEM Royat HospiraLt For LUNATICS. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

For the purpose of giving evidence I propose to divide 

the weak minded into five groups. 


insanity, such as you were quoting? In other words, I 
mean defectiveness of mind would be probably salient and 
detectable in one interview, whereas with insane people 
who show insanity by riotous living and in their conduct 
more than in their intellect, it might be very difficult 
to come to a conclusion ?—Where there is a defective 
mind it is easy, comparatively, to come to a conclusion, 
if the defect is great; but in cases of what I may call 
moral insanity it is extremely difficult, very often, to 
catch them tripping in any way. 


9710. I mean, were a certificate to be instituted to 
enable the detention of the feeble-minded, it would be 
comparatively easy in most cases to notice and to 
record the facts which would justify a certificate of 
unsound mind ?—In many cases, of course, it would be 
quite easy, but I think even with people of feeble minds 
and defective minds that there would be cases where it 
would be very difficult. 


9711. Certainly, but taney would not ne in the majority ; 
in the majority of cases it would be fairly easy ?—I think, 
in the majority of cases it would probably be fairly easy. 
There will always be some borderland cases which will be 
difficult, and where opinions will differ ; that must exist 
in all cases I think. 


9712. There would not be a greater difficulty in coming 
to the conclusion whether or not a person was to a suffi- 
cient degree of defective mind to warrant his being shut 
up than there is in the case of insane persons ?—No, I do 
not think there would be a greater difficulty. 


9713. (Mr. Loch.) Would you propose to bring these 
adults who are defective-minded whom you would deal 
with, under the same authority ; that is to say, the Lunacy 
Commission, expanded or revised ?—No, I would have a 
different Commission for all these people. If they were 
worse than was thought at first then they might be trans- 
ferred to the existing Lunacy Board and the existing 
lunatic asylums. 

9714. Then you would have a concurrent administra- 
tion ; concurrent with the Lunacy Commission ?—Yes, 
co-existing, certainly. 

9715. (Dr. Dunlop.) In quoting this Clause in the 
amending Bill that was recently before the House and 
talking about it to Mr. Byrne, you said it was modelled 
on the Scottish law ?—Yes. 


9716. Could you tell me what Scotch law you referred 
to ? I am fairly conversant with the lunacy law in Scot- 


land, and there is no similar clause existing ?—There is a - 


law in Scotland, I believe, wnich enables medical men to 
sign a certificate and to place people in private care, or under 
some sort of control without calling them lunatics and 
without its going before the Lunacy Board. 

9717. Patients under private care, yes ; but thatis quite 
a different class of case to what the amending Bill refers 
to ?—Yes ; I based my observations on the clauses of the 
Bill. 

9718. Perhaps you would like to withdraw the remark 
that it was modelled on Scottish law ?—Yes. 


, called ; and Examined. 


Ist. Idiots who are the lowest in the scale and devoid 
of all the mental characteristics of man. 

2nd. Unimprovable or low grade imbeciles who can only 
be trained as far as attending partially to their own 


persons. iy 


3rd. Improvable or high-grade imbeciles who can benefit 
slightly from education in school, and be taught to do a 
little useful work either in the house or some simple 
trade. 

4th. The Feeble-minded, who are nearest the normal, 
vary a good deal as to their mental characteristics, and 
can be taught to be either partially or wholly self-support- 
ing. 

5th. The Demented, who have once had an apparently 
normal mind, and become weak-minded. - 
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Idiots and low-grade imbeciles are already provided. for 
to a large extent, and, needing nothing more in the way of 
education than can be done by an efficient and trained 
nursing staff, should be cared for in idiot asylums. 

The High-grade imbecile being able to do some 
remunerative work, should if possible, be separated from 
the low-grade cases. 

This can either be done by having a separate asylum, 
or an annex to an idiot asylum, though it must be 
remembered that the total removal of such cases from 
low-grade imbeciles and idiots will increase the cost of 
maintenance of the former as many high-grade cases do 
useful house-work in existing asylums. 

On the whole I wouid favour the use of annexes for the 
high grade cases, as the colony system is much more 
expensive, and the results of their work would not justify 
the additional cost in a colony. 

Another point is that you cannot stifle individuality 
by treating them collectively, as it can never be hoped for 
in such cases. While the discipline of institution life 
has a highly beneficial effect. 

These asylums or colonies for idiots, low-grade and 
high grade imbeciles should be under the existing Idiots 
Act, 1886, the amendment to which [I will refer later, 
and be under the control and supervision of the Commis- 
sioners-in- Lunacy. 

I have limited the term feeble-minded to cases that are 
nearest to the normal, and I would lay great stress on the 
fact that it is an injustice to such cases that they should 
be classed under the same name as the more afflicted 
creatures. 

I mention this because there is an increasing tendency 
to term idiot and imbecile asylums training institutions 
for the feeble-minded. 

This has arisen partly from the fact that in America 
they class all such cases under the heading of feeble- 
minded, and also, I think, from the natural desire of those 
in charge of imbecile asylums to admit some of the most 
favourable cases into their institutions. 

I, therefore, think it is most important that we should 
either limit the term feeble-minded, or coin a new word 
for those who, though defective, are not fit sub:ects for 
idiot or imbecile asylums. 

The feeble-minded, having a greater range of mental 
development, have more mind capable of being dis- 
ordered, and being already defective either from develop- 
ment, accident, or disease, it is not surprising that mental 
disorder, or insanity and instability of mind, are much 
more common as an accompaniment of the mental weak- 
ness, as you approach the normal standard. 

In the feeble minds of idiots and imbeciles mental 
disorder or insanity exists, but is not common, and usually 
little more than a sort of feeble echo of insanity as known 
in the adult; but as the cases get higher in the scale of 
development the insanity is not only more definite but 
more common. 

It is important to realise this, as criminal tendencies 
such as homicide, suicide, and other anti-social acts, are 
rare amongst imbeciles and idiots, and then usually the 
result of rage or wanton destructive tendencies, whereas 
the nearer to the normal defectives are the more likely 
are we to get insanity and crime. 

There are many varieties amongst the feeble-minded, 
the chief being— 

1st. Those who are merely simple or backward, without 
any complications. 

2nd. Those who are abnormally impulsive, passionate, 
or excitable, with or without being very backward. 

3rd. Those with special tendencies, such as wonderful, 
but usually useless memories, who can remember dates, 
facts, and learn rules by heart, but are generally incap- 
able of reasoning for themselves, or applying the rules 
they have learnt. Such can be taught to read and write, 
are usually good at geography and history, but are very 
bad at even the simplest arithmetic. 

4th. The weak-minded and dreamy or self-absorbed 
children, who spend their time pondering over their own 
thoughts, and gradually losing touch with their environ- 
ment. They live in a world of dreams until their own 
thoughts develop the intensity of external impressions, 
when they see their thoughts projected before them in 
visions, and, thinking they are realities, they develop 
delusions and are then insane. In these cases oral in- 
struction and learning from books is frequently harm- 
ful, and every effort must be made to centre their thoughts 
on surrounding objects by cultivating observation, 
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5th. Alternating mental states are common amongst the 
feeble-minded, such patients at one time being talkative, 
jocular, restless, boisterous and mischievous, while at 
others they are quiet, take little interest, are rather 
too good and conscientious, and weep from trifling causes. 
These states will sometimes alternate with the utmost 
regularity, a short period of an apparently normal con- 
dition intervening. Though neither phase in itself is 
particularly noticeable to the untrained eye, neverthe- 
less this is often the forerunner of a definite and very 
incurable form of mental disorder which will surely de- 
velop if the child is left in ordinary surroundings. 

6th. Sometimes the most noticeable feature in these 
restless; excitable cases is that the child is always rom- 
ancing and relating the most improbable stories or anec- 
dotes about people; and I specially mention this as I 
frequently hear of such cases, and am told they cannot 
speak the truth, but that it is nothing mental. They 
are usually excitable, restless, unable to concentrate their 
attention for long, always have a ready answer, though 
usually an untrue one, are frequently very entertaining, 
amusing, and great favourites, especially with ladies. 

Such cases will in all probability become insane if 
left at home or in ordinary schools, as they will develop 
into dangerous hysterical liars, who will invent all sorts 
of false accusations and libel people indiscriminately. 
Some of these cases I have known to repeat lies until 
they actually believed them to be true, and therefore 
had delusions, and were insane. 

One of the most difficult points I have to settle is 
whether such cases have delusions and should be cer- 
tified as insane or are merely romancing. 

7th. Cases in which there is local injury to the brain 
causing special defects, as word-blindness or word-deafness, 
ete. 

8th. Cases who though only slightly backward or 
possibly even precocious are defective in self-control and 
morally twrsted. 

In such cases we get cruelty, homicidal tendencies, 
masturbation, or sexual perversion, bestiality, incen- 
diarism, or pyromania, kleptomania, and other anti- 
social tendencies. 

9th. The Hpileptic, or, as is not uncommon, masked 
epilepsy, when the actual convulsion does not take 
place, though the child has all the impulsive tendencies 
of the epileptic, and is not infrequently very destructive 
and sometimes dangerous. 

Insanity may occur at all ages, but in children usually 
results in disorder of conduct rather than intellectual 
disorder, therefore delusions are uncommon and_ hallu- 
cinations not marked. Disorder of conduct being often 
the only evidence of mental disease, the gravity of the 
case is usually not recognised for some time, especially 
among the lower classes, and much harm done to the 
patients. 

Dementia Praecox. All of us are born with a variable 
amount of mental energy or vitality, and it largely — 
depends on how we use or abuse these functions as to 
how long we can live without becoming weak-minded. 

I mention this because I see cases settle into a quiet 
weak-minded condition at almost all ages, and the term — 
of dementia praecox has been given to some of these cases, 
especially occurring early in life. 

This so-called disease is said by asylum physicians to — 
be largely on the increase, and I certainly see many young 
weak-minded cases, the 
about adolescence or shortly after, and accompanied by 
various nervous symptoms. 

In my experience this is very commonin the unstable, 
excitable, and nervous cases among the feeble-minded, 


who have been retained and overtaxed in ordinary schools, —_ 


whereas it could have been prevented had the children ~ 
been placed in suitable surroundings and trained under 
medical care. A common characteristic of feeble-minded 
and nervous children is that they can visualise or see 
their own thoughts, but these are not insane hallucinations, 
as they recognise that they are only their own thoughts, 
and not realities. 

One of the most common and dangerous characteristics 
of the feeble-minded is that they tend to sink socially ; 
they will associate with their inferiors for preference, 
and it is common for parents to say that their child 
seems to have a peculiar instinct for finding out and 
associating with the worst characterin the village. This, 
coupled with the fact that they are easily influenced and 
readily receive suggestions, shows how highly dangerous 


dementia having come on ~ 
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it is to leave such cases without supervision, and how 
it is that so many weak-minded people get into prison 
or become the dupes of designing persons. 

These weak and unstable brains are easily influenced and 
usually run to extremes ; therefore amongst the feeble- 

minded we find all forms of criminals, while some are 
too good and conscientious, always questioning the right 
and wrong of their own actions, until they finally become 
insane. 

These feeble-minded people, if not suitably trained 
and cared for, may drift in various ways, some become 
insane, others increase our prison population, while 
many drift to the workhouse or become vagrants. 


TREATMENT. 


As to their treatment, the first and most essential thing 
is to remove them from their homes. They should be 
taught and reside in special schools under the care of 
trained medical men, the schools being in the country, 
where there is ample scope for developing their powers 
of observation, while the outdoor work and exercise is 
essential to improve the physical health and check morbid 
- restlessness. These cases can learn much that is useful 
in schools,' but as soon as possible they should be trans- 
ferred to the industrial side, where they can learn suitable 
trades, though outdoor work is the most suitable occu- 
pation for the majority of cases. 

At Earlswood Asylum I calculated the value of the 
work done by individual cases and found that it was worth 
from 5s. per week upwards, many cases doing work valued 
at 7s. to 10s. a week, while in some cases it was equal to 
from 20s. to 25s. a week. This work was of course done 
under the guidance of a person skilled in the trade and also 
experienced in the management of such cases, his faculties 
making up for the defects of those under his charge. 

We then estimated the amount of work which a patient 


could do after he had left the institution and was in the. 


outside world, and all the tradesmen estimated the loss 
under these circumstances at at least 50 per cent. 

The result of my observations was that I found that 
a good many cases in the asylum were self supporting 
while under observation, but were hopeless to’ go in 
the outside world. 

After leaving Earlswood I visited blind and deaf and 
dumb schools, and made enquiries as to their experience, 
and found it was nearly the same. They could make 
the people practically self supporting while at the insii- 
tution, but when they left very few could anything like 
hold their own. My experience has led me to believe 
that if proper schools were started in the country for 
the feeble-minded, and the inmates as soon as old enough 
taught suitable occupations, especially outdoor occupa- 
tions, such as horticulture, dairy and poultry farming, 
fruit growing, bees, etc., while those unsuited to outdoor 
work learnt other useful trades, a colony could soon be 
developed, which, if put on a proper business footing 
might be made partially, if not wholly, self supporting. 
It costs 8s. to 10s. a head to provide for cases in in- 
stitutions, and certainly the majority of the feeble-minded 
ean, while under supervision, do work equal to this, while 
in agreat many cases the value of the work would reach 
to 20s. per week. 

It would be advisable to start with the schools, and the 
period of compulsory training should be extended to the 
age of twenty-one years, with an extension to twenty- 
five years if necessary. 

An experimental colony could be started for outdoor 
work, and I should favour small holdings which can 
certainly be made to pay, while the surroundings would 
be cheerful and homelike. 

A few cases could be placed on each holding where 
they could learn gardening, poultry, bees, and the care of 
cows, etc., while the whole concern should be worked on 
@ co-operative basis, so as to make it pay. 

In this way I am sure that many cases could be pre- 
vented from drifting into asylums and prisons, while 
some little would be done to diminish the workhouse 
population and the number of vagrants. The schools 
and, colonies for the feeble-minded should, I think, not be 


under the Commissioners in Lunacy or in any way con- ‘ 


nected with asylums. Most of the feeble-minded know 
they are not as others, and dread the idea of an asylum, and 
I am sure that it would be detrimental to them if they 
were placed under the Lunacy Authorities. The training 
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should be under some skilled medical supervision and 4H, Corner, tH 
the schools inspected by Government officials, while a Z£sqg., M.D. hie 
register of all cases would be kept and all those on small |= _—— 

holdings or in colonies would be visited periodically. 2i July 1905. 

Some sort of medical certificate would be necessary before 

a child was sent to a special school, but it would be better 

for it to simply state that it was necessary for the child We 

to be sent for special training than that it should state te 

that the child was weak-minded, etc. Such cases should qi 

-on no account be sent to imbecile asylums or come under Witte 





the Idiots Act. The question as to whether there should Wa 
be certificates for permanent and compulsory detention 

should, I think, be left open for the present, as public ath 
opinion is not ready for it and we should probably injure our iN 


cause by pressing for too much. As to Causation, Heredity if 
is the chief agent and can be found in up to 75 per cent. i 
of the cases. Alcoholism and the abuse of drugs by the iy) 
parents comes next in frequency, and it is peculiar that i 
alcoholism and drugs tend to produce feeble-minded 
and unstable brains, rather than actual imbeciles and idiots. ah 
I frequently find that a slight hereditary tendency in 7 
one parent is fanned into flame by what might be looked inh 
upon as an ordinary or rather liberal amount of alcohol, ‘if 
—not drunkenness—in the other parent, wh:le old age in 
the father will have the same effect. ath 
There is no doubt that people should abstain from 
alcohol as much as possible during their reproductive ait 
period, especially women, who would be shocked at 
giving their infant alcohol except as a medicine, and 
yet wiil regularly take it before the child is born. ‘ih 
At my private home I train both children and young uit 
adults. We not only teach school subjects and manual ae 
training, but such occupations as horticulture, carpentry st 


bees, poultry and dairy farming. } 
Some of the cases finally need a permanent Home, | 
others develop enough business capacity to start for — wt 


themselves, while in cases who have learnt an outdoor 
occupation but have not the business capacity to make a nh 


success of it, I advise the parents to let them have a few A} 
acres of ground where they can continue their work Pt 
and retain their health instead of drifting into an asylum, i 
while a working bailifi, looks after things and sees they pt 
do not lose money. iM 


Norzs on THE Iptots Act, 1886. 


Anyone who reads the Idiots Act, 1886, and the Lunacy 
Acts, 1890 and 1891, cannot fail to see that the former 
does not give the power to enforce (if necessary) the ty 
thorough supervision and control of idiot asylums as is 
done in the case of lunatic asylums. Believing that the i 
Idiots Act, 1886, should be amended, and brought into line ! 
with the Lunacy Acts, I beg to submit the following 
suggestions for the consideration of the Royal Commission, 
though I am aware that these suggestions do not anything 
like cover the alterations that are necessary. 

I have urged that those who are only feeble-minded 
and not imbecile should not come under the Idiots 
Act or the control of the Lunacy Commissioners, 
and if that is carried out it is possible that the present 
form of certificate may suffice, but many feeble-minded 
cases are now placed in idiot asylums, and the certificate 
merely states that they are imbecile and capable of 
receiving benefit. 

This to my mind is insufficient, and I think that some 
facts indicating that the person is imbecile should be 
stated as in the Lunacy Acts. The stating of facts in- " 
dicating imbecility is not only a matter of fairness to the £1 
person who is to be placed in an asylum, but it would v 
assist in preventing the truly feeble-minded or unsuitable 
cases from being associated with the more degenerate. 

Section 11 of the Idiots Act states: “The provisions 
of any Act relating to the registration and regulation of 
hospitals, asylums, and licensed houses for the reception 
of lunatics, to the orders, certificates, or reports necessary 
for the reception, detention, or treatment of lunatics, 
and to the care, treatment, and visitation of lunatics, 
and the books to be kept, and the reports to be made 
concerning lunatics, respectively, shall not apply to any 
hospital, institution, or licensed house registered under 
this Act, or to any idiot or imbecile received or to be 
received therein under the provisions of this Act.” 

As there are no sections in the Idiots Act giving the 
Commissioners in Lunacy power to enforce the thorough 


inspection and examination of all parts of the buildings, # 
case books, reports, accounts, etc., or to draw up regulas 
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tions for the management of patients,recording of mechani- 
cal restraint, etc., it seems to me that the authority of the 
Commissioners is limited to making an inspection aud 
5. they have no powers, as under the Lunacy Acts. 

In the Lunacy Act, 1890, it states ‘that “lunatic ” 
means “an idiot or person of unsound mind,’ but as 
Section 11 of the Idiots Act, 1886, still remains in force, 
it is difficult to understand how the two Acts can be made 
to work, as far as idiots and imbeciles are concerned. 

The following are a few suggestions as to alterations 
that should be made in the Idiots Act. 

Section 40, Lunacy Act, 1890, gives definite directions 
ag to the use of mechanical restraint, the recording of 
same and the necessary certificates. This, I think, should 
be added to the Idiots Act. 

Also Sections 41 and 42, Lunacy Act, 1890, the former 
stating that letters must be forwarded unopened to certain 
persons, including the Commissioners, any Secretary of 
State, and the parent or guardian signing the statement. 

Section 42 makes it compulsory that certain printed 
notices shall be posted up in the asylum, as to letters and 
the right of every private patient to request a personal 
and private interview with a visiting Commissioner. 
This, I think, should be added to the Idiots Act. 

Section 21, Lunacy Act, 1891, deals with complaints 
from residents in the neighbourhood to the effect that 
patients are allowed out under inadequate supervision 
and control, and may equally well apply to imbeciles. 

Sections 50 and 100, Lunacy Act, 1890, gives the Com- 
missioners power to make inquiries as to the property of 
lunatics, and the Lord Chancellor power to deal with the 
matter. Similar sections should be added to the Idiots 
Act. 

Section 53, Lunacy Act, 1890, which forbids the em- 
ployment of males for the care of females speaks for itself, 
but I also think that something should be done to prevent 
female imbeciles doing work on the male side, especially 
in the dormitories. 

Section 116, Lunacy Act, 1890, deals with the extent 
of the administrative powers of the judge-in-lunacy, 
and states that the powers and provisions of that part of 
the Act relating to management and administration ; 
apply to 

(a) Lunatics so found by inquisition. 
i (b) Lunatics not so found by inquisition for the 
protection or administration of whose property any 
order has been made before the commencement of 
this Act. 
' (c) To every person lawfully detained as a lunatic 
though not so found by inquisition. 
(d) To every person not so detained, and not 
found a lunatic by inquisition with regard to whom 
_ it is proved to the satisfaction of the judge-in-lunacy, 
that such person is through mental infirmity arising 
' from disease or age incapable of managing his 
affairs, ete. 
There are many people who are slightly deficient from 
birth, and never develop enough to be able to manage 
their own affairs, and such patients should, I think, be 
dealt with under this clause, although it is impossible for 
us to certify that the mental infirmity arises from “ disease 
or age.” 

I would, therefore, suggest it should read as follows :— 
‘* through mental infirmity arising from disease, age, or 
congenital defect, incapable of managing his affairs.” 

It is also worthy of the consideration of this Com- 
mission as to whether some of those people who are not 
actually backward or feeble-minded, but congenitally 
weak characters who can never learn the value of money, 
may not be dealt with under Subsection D altered as 
I suggest. These form a definite class among those 
who are slightly weak mentally, and usually develop 
from some of the unstable feeble-minded children that 
I have described in my former evidence. They are 
cases which I look upon as being potential lunatics or 
criminals, as much as beihg backward or feeble-minded. 

Section 194, Lunacy Act, 1890, gives the Commissioner 
power to inspect every part of the buildings, also every 
patient, and enquire as to restraint; to inspect certi- 
fioates and visitors’ book, and_enter minutes i in the same. 

To inquire as to divine ‘services, occupations and 
amusements, classification and diet of patients, moneys 
paid for private patients and such other matters as may in 
their opinion require investigation. This as well as 
the recording of such observations as they think fit in 


EVIDENCE : 


the visitors’ or patients’ books is equally essential for the 
thorough inspection of idiot asylums as in the case of 
lunatic asylums. 

Section 195, Lunacy Act, 1890, compelling every 
manager of a hospital or licensed house to show every 
part of the building, and every patient, should be added 
to the Idiots’ Act. 

Section 197, Lunacy Act, 1890 refers to the Commis- 
sioners making notes in the patients’ book as to those 
whose mental condition appears doubtful and copies 
of these notes being forwarded to the authorities. This 
might be included in an Idiots’ Act with advantage. 

Section 204, Lunacy Act, 1890 giving Commissioners 
power to appoint a person to inquire into cases requiring 
immediate investigation should also apply to idiot 
asylums. 

Section 236, Lunacy Act, 1890 as to persons dis- 
qualified from being members of managing committees 
of hospitals, should be added to the Idiots’ Act. 

The Commissioners-in-Lunacy should have the same 
power to form rules, with the approval of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, for idiot asylums as in the case of lunatics, es- 
pecially as to returns and information to be furinished 
by managers. (See Commissioners, rule 35.) ~ q 

I will only mention one special instance—Rule 25 
states that notice in writing must be’ sent to the Com- 
missioners within two clear days after the dismissal for 
misconduct of any person employed in ume care of patients, 
stating the cause for dismissal. 

This creates a black list of those who are not suited 
to take charge of the mentally afflicted, yet, as no such 
regulation exists for idiot asylums, undesirable characters 
can readily pass from lunatic to imbecile’ asylums or 
vice versa while there is nothing in the Idiots’ Act or 
any regulations for idiot asylums to make it compulsory 
that persons guilty of misconduct or cruelty to: Sete 
should be reported to the Commissioners. 


9721. (Mr. Byrne.) With reference to your remarks 
upon “Treatment”? in your memorandum (p. 565) you 
say: “* The question as to whether there should be 
certificates for permanent and compulsory detention 
should, I think, be left open for the present, as public 
opinion is not ready for it.’ You have heard the 
evidence which Dr. Blandford has just given ?—Yes. 


9722. I take it from this that you probably do not 
quite agree with that view. You think public opinion 
would not admit of the capture and detention of persons 
such as he described ?—I think, if I may say so, that 
Dr. Blandford was dealing with rather a different 
subject. You are dealing with incipient insanity, 
and with the training of defective children. The two — 
things are really different. I do not’ mention receiving- 
houses, but certainly I should be strongly in favour of 
them. I have treated a good many young adolescents 
threatening insanity, and I am quite sure we get very 
good results with them. They certainly do in Glasgow, 
and they save a very large number of cases from going 
into asylums. 


9723. Which method do you think would-be. By. 
effectual in preventing the supply of mentally defectives, 
the receiving house system, or the private care system ? 
—The private care system can only be used for private 
patients, it is too expensive for the other patients. The 
receiving-house system and, especially if nearly allied to 
a hospital, with medical nursing, would be more beneficial 
in the treatment of borderland cases. I receive them 
and 75 per cent. of them are put to bed and nursed. 


9724. About the children in ®pecial Schools you say: 
“The question asto whether there should be certificates — 
for the permanent and compulsory detention should be 
left open for the present.” Do you think public opinicn 
is not yet ripe for arrangements being made for the de- 
tention of such children as are proved by experience in 
the schools to be unfit to be at large ?—It is ripe for the 
detention of children, but not the permanent detention 
of adults. 


9725. At the age of sixteen ?—I advocate extending that 
to at least twenty-one compulsorily, and with the opticn 
of further extension to twenty-five on a medical 
certificate. 


9726. In the case of the genuine feeble-minded fecyle 
there would be no difference between sixteen, twenty-one, 
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but the feeble-minded will 4- Corner, 
Esq., U.D. 
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and twenty-five ?—A great deal; they develop; a 
certain number of them become self-supporting, a certain 
number will do well outside in the world. 


repay for the colony system, 
repay. 
9737. That is the thought that is at the bottom of your 21 J 


9727. They become self-supporting in freedom ?— 
Yes, a certain number of them return to the ordinary 
schools. 


9728. Those are not feeble-minded cases ?—They are 
temporarily feeble-minded, they are certainly not strcng- 
minded. They are not what you would term backward. 


9729. We have had some evidence, rather emphatically 
expressed, to the effect that genuine mental defect is not 
curable to any extent; that you can make people behave 
well, inculcate orderly habits, and make them work under 
supervision in schools, but there is no such thing as curing 
mental defect. Is not that your opinion ?—If a person 
is once defective, he will always be defective slightly; 
but you can minimise that so much that he can take his 
place in the outside world, that is in the minority of 
cases. 


9730. And the good results can be brought about 
sometimes after the age of sixteen, eighteen, or twenty ?— 
Undoubtedly. 


9731. With reference to your additional memorandum, 
most of the suggestions are in the direction of applying 
the more stringent provisions of the Lunacy Act to idiots ? 
—Yes. ) 


9732. I think you have had very considerable experience, 
among other places,at Earlswood. Are these suggestions 
made by you in consequence of things which have been 
before your eyes which show that desirability ?—I do 
not wish to go into anything which would be detrimental 
to the interests of Earlswood, but I am quite sure it 
would be an advantage. I can only speak of my own 
experience, though I know that things are very much 
more modern at Earlswood than they were in my time. 


9733. If you take the provisions with regard to re- 
certification and so on, there is no such thing as detention 
at Earlswood, or any other place, of a person who is not 
an imbecile in a high degree, is there ?—I can go so far 
as to say that on more than one occasion I received 
patients at Earlswood, and in my report to the Com- 
mittee, I said: This is not a case which ought to be 
admitted to Earlswood, but there is nowhere else to send 
it, and to leave it at home would be certain failure.” I 
admitted certain feeble-minded cases and, visitors came 
down and said, “There is nothing the matter with that 
child, is there ?” 


9734. If they are not fit to be at large, why should 
not they be at Earlswood? It provides for every class 
from the lowest idiot to the highest class of feeble-minded ? 
—They claim that they do, but they should not. 


9735. I do not understand ?—I do not think that 
children who are very near the normal and who are likely 
to take their place in the outside world should be 
associated with idiots and imbeciles. Another thing 
which I mention in my evidence is that,if you want to 
train a person to take any position in the outside world, 
you must cultivate individuality. In Earlswood you 
train a person for asylum life and he is not fit for any other. 
Some of these cases do go from Earlswood. Take one 
instance; in the annual report we hear of an Earlswood 
patient serving in South Africa. Ifa person is capable of 
doing that I should say he should not be in an idiot 
asylum. If persons are capable of earning £1 or 25s. 
a week at carpentering or printing, I do not think it is 
fair they should be in idiot asylums. 


9736. Would you recommend, if institutions of a more 
suitable sort came into existence for dealing with the 
slightest degree of imbecility, and it is found that certain 
numbers of these people can be kept in places under super- 
vision and helped to maintain themselves, that all the 
lowest grade imbeciles should be taken out of idiot asylums 
and put into these other institutions ?—The feeble- 
minded; not the high grade imbecile. I advocate 
annexes for those ; I think a high grade imbecile who can 
do a good deal of work and appreciate his surroundings 
should have something better than the lower grade of 
imbecile. Therefore, I advocate annexes attached to 
the present idiot asylums for the high grade imbeciles 
rather than the colony system which is much more ex- 
pensive. I do not think the high grade imbecile will 
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recommendation about detaining the idiots. It is not 
for the idiots that you want it stricter but for the more 
slightly imbecile; they require to have their freedom 
more jealously guarded ?—No, it was not simply that. It 
is due to my experience. I had occasion to dismiss a servant 
for striking a patient. Under ordinary circumstances 
under the Lunacy Act that would be reported to the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, but there is nothing that I 
know of in the Idiots Act to force you to do that. If 
these stringent regulations are necessary for the Lunacy 
Act, they ought to be equally necessary for the Idiots 
Act. 


9738. The inspection of the Idiot Asylum by the Com- 
missioners is of the same nature and quality as the in- 
spection of a County Asylum, is it not ?—It depends. 
As far as I read the Act‘(the whole thing is very am- 
biguous I think) the Commissioners have little power of 
enforcing what they want. Supposing they think things 
are wrong in the management of buildings or things of 
that sort, they may make recommendations, but these 
recommendations may exist on the books for twenty years 
and be taken no notice of. 


9739. Have you had experience which shows that the 
provision made for idiots and imbeciles in the families 
of comparatively poor people is insufficient ?—The 
boarding out of them do you mean ? 


9740. Have you had any cases in which people have 
applied to you :‘‘ We have an idiot son ; what are we to 
do with him? We are not paupers, but we cannot afford 
to pay the 15s. or £2a week which we would have to 
pay ?”’? ?—It might be done and might be done satis- 
factorily, but it involves a great dealof supervision. It 
will increase the work of the Lunacy Commissioners 
tremendously if that is included. 


9741. We have been told that the accommodation for 
idiots in England is insufficient ; is that your experience ? 
—It is insufficient if all the cases are placed there that 
should be. 


9742. May I repeat the question: do you believe that 
there are many idiots and imbeciles living with their 
families now ?—Yes, a good many. 


9743. And it would be expedient that they should not ? 


.—Very much better for them. 


9744. Has that been brought before you markedly ? 
Is it in your mind a crying evil which requires remedy ?— 
These cases only come to light occasionally. There was 
an action brought about an idiot being improperly cared 
for a year or two ago. There are a good many which do 
not eome to light, no doubt. 


9745. May I put a case to you as to which we had an 
inquiry yesterday at the Home Office? The Commanding 
Officer of a regiment stated that one of the sergeants, a 
very good man, had an idiot daughter aged about three, 
absolutely an unimprovable idiot, incapable of helping 
herself in any way. His regiment was going to India. 
The sergeant is a man of very good position and quite 
well off while he is with his regiment. He does not know 
what on earth to do with his daughter when he takes the 
rest of his family to India. He has asked the Guardians 
what they will do. The Guardians say, “ Nothing; you 
are not a pauper; we will have nothing to do with the 
case ; you must take it to India, or give it up to one of 
your relations to keep, or we will give you an introduction 
to the Royal Albert if you can afford 25s. a week.” We 
have some reason to believe at the Home Office that cases 
of that sort are not uncommon. What would you do to 
help that man ?—I should tell the man that if he abso- 
lutely must do something, or something must be done for 
him, the Relieving Officer is bound to act if that child be 
not properly cared for, and if he has to go to India and 
leave the child improperly cared for, the Relieving Officer 
and the parish authorities must act. They may claim 
their money afterwards from him. 

9746. So you think the existing arrangements are 
sufficient. You know it is within the. discretion of the 
Guardians whether they will act or not. In this case the 
man has to put it to the Guardians: “1am going to India, 
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the month after next. I am going to leave my daughter 
on the door-step,” so to speak ?—Then they must act when 
she is left. 

9747. They say they will not ?—He can force them to 
when he leaves, if he does not make provision for the 
child. 

9748. He can go away and leave his daughter ?—And 
they are bound to do it. 

9749. But he has to commit a criminal offence then ; 
he has to abandon the child in such a manner as to cause 
it unnecessary suffering ; so the law does not deal with 
it properly ?—It may be done without suffering: for 
instance, there is sometimes trouble about Boards taking 
lunacy cases ; they do not always like to take them ; and 
cases from Earlswood, which is the same thing. It 
creates a lot of trouble for them, and they do not like to 
take it. If a person is made a wandering lunatic, or if 
they are told a person will be made a wandering lunatic, 
they are bound to act, and baving told them that, they 
will act without forcing you to make the case’a wandering 
lunatic. 

9750. You think there is no necessity to change the 
law so as to make any person in the position of a man, say, 
with the equivalent of 20s.or 25s. a week, able to call upon 
the Guardians to take care of his idiot child, and then for 
the Guardians to make him pay what they think proper out 
of his means ?—It would be advantageous. If there is all 
this trouble, it would do away with it. 


9751. So you would. recommend that ?—Yes, certainly. 


9752. (Mr. Loch.) I understood you to say you wanted 
to bring together under one Authority the lunatics, 
and the high grade and the low grade imbeciles, and bring 
the idiots and lunatics under an alteration of the Idiots 
Act under the Commissioners ?—I would leave the idiots, 
the low grade imbeciles and high grade imbaciles under 
the Lunacy Commissioners. All above that, that is the 
feeble-minded and what I have termed here the potential 
lunatic, who is really feeble-minded, I would place under 
a separate Board. 

9753. What is your idea of the relations between these 
two Boards ? Would your idea be that the institution 
should be so managed that the patient should be moved 
from under the care of one to the care of the other; for 
instance, when a feeble-minded case turns to insanity ? 
—Then he would be certified in the ordinary course, of 
events, and placed under the Lunacy Commissioners in 
an asylum. 

9754. You think it is better to have two distinct bodies 
rather than to have one Board to deal: with the whole 
question of defect ?—Yes, because you are dealing with 
a lot of nervous and hyper-sensitive cases who are aware 
of the fact that they are different from ordinary people, 
and they go in a sort of dread of insanity, and anything 
which brings this home to them is extremely painful and 
certainly detrimental. 

9755. You do not think that if the general name for 
the body that might manage the whole Department was 
not the ‘“* Lunacy Commissioners ” or a “ body for dealing 
with the Insane,” that difficulty might to a certain 
extent, be met ?—I am afraid altering the term would 
not work satisfactorily. It would for a time. It is just 
the same as altering the names of lunatic asylums; it 
does not matter what you call them. If you call them 
‘“« X,” in a few years it carries the same stigma. 


9756. That would affect everything, both the provision 
you make for the low grade imbecile and the provision 
you make for the defective ?—If you put them all together. 

9757. Or even separately, because the word “ feeble- 
minded itself may have a bad connotation later on ?— 
“ Feeble-minded ” is so vague; it is used for such a large 
class. Itis a bad term, and I think we want a fresh one. 


9758. What would you suggest ?—I am not prepared 
to suggest one at present. Ihave no doubt one could 
easily be coined. 

9759. You referre1 to persons who went back to the 
world after having been treated and you thought that they 
could regain their position in life. Would there be, in 
your mind, any difficulty about their marrying, or any- 
thing of that kind ?—It always is a difficulty, but I do not 
see quite how you are going to illegalise marriage, short of 
absolute restraint altogether. 


OF 


EVIDENCE : 


9760. In the circumstances you would not prefer 
absolute restraint in a colony under certification ?— 
When a person has been through the system which I sug- 
gest, has been to a farm school and trained, then put on a 
small holding where he can carry on his trade, or his farm 
work, which is certainly better than a trade ; then if he is 
improved he is placed with farmers or boarded out, but 
still kept under supervision, If then a patient has proved 
himself reliable, I do not see why he should not have his 
liborty, that is if he is certified as safe by a medical officer. 


9761. Would you have an ‘‘after-care” arrangement for 
looking after him when he left ?—I think I would keep them 
all on the register. An “‘after-care” association would of 
course do extremcly good work, especially watching, help- 
ing, and giving advice. But nevertheless I would keep 
them all on the register of defectives until they are dis- 
charged. A certain number, I think, it is possible to re- 
generate altogether. Take the example of some of our 
colonies. Some of the best blood in our colonies has 
descended from the criminal population, which is known 
to be largely defective. The percentage of histories of 
insanity in the families is certainly very high amongst 
criminals and a good many of them become insane, and 
yet a great many of these make extremely good colonists 
and the stock regenerates, but it i. only within very slight 
limits, 

9762. You refer in your statement (p. 565), to the 
number of vagrants possibly being affected by the 
action you suggest. Have you ever made an inquiry as to 
the number of feeble-minded that might be found amongst 
vagrants ?—I have not actually made inquiries, but it is a 
subject I have taken a good daal of interest in. I have 
made inquiries about people interested in shelters, and 
made inquiries of the Salvation Army colonies and so on. 
From what one has seen of them, their expressions and so 
on, I should not hesitate to say that at least 75 per cent. of 
them are of feeblemind. Of course, vagrancy, or 
rather, wandering, is a very common symptom of early 
disease, especially in adolescents. They wander aim- 
lessly, and do not know why. It is common with those 
slightly defective congenitally. They become vagrants 
and it soon becomes habitual. The experience of the 
colonies like the Salvation Army colonies and others that 
deal with adults is not very encouraging in making them 
self-supporting, but I think if we take them early and train 
them before they become adults, we can make them 
self-supporting, or very largely so. 

9763. Would you be in favour of inspection of adults, or 
rather what we call the “ins and outs,” with a view to 
ascertaining whether they are defective or not ?—It 
would be better, but I am afraid you will not be able to 
do much with them when you find them. 


9764. You think it will be well to ascertain ?—I think 
it would be a good thing to ascertain the percentage of 
actually defectives in all those classes. 


9765. Supposing they were ascertained, what would you 
do ? Would you propose to deal with them, according to 
their standard of weakness, in colonies, or in some other 
way ?—Yes. 


9766. Would you propose to use the condition of pauper- 
ism as a condition which allowed of our doing very much 
more than treating them from the point of view of destitu- 
tion ?—You mean restrain them ? 


9767. Yes ?—That is bound to come. I myself should 
be in favour of it; when it is proved that a person 
cannot be improved beyond a certain point, that he 
cannot provide for himself, and is incapable of looking 
after himself, although he is not. actually insane or im- — 
becile, he must be taken care of. I do not think public 
opinion is sufficiently educated up to the fact for us to 
advocate the permanent certificate at present; but in a 
few years when we have investigated all these vagrants 
and when we have got our schools working we shall prove 
the necessity for something of that sort. 


9768. Would you be in favour of a receiving house for 
vagrants and others who ought to be under inspection 
in that way more or less, clearing the ground as to whether 
they should or should not be retained ?—It is rather a 
characteristic of the vagrants that they will not stop; un- 
less you have some sort of compulsion they will not re 
main; it is a sort of craving that comes upon them. 
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9769. I take that for granted ; that is why I asked the 
question, because they would be here to-day and gone to- 
morrow, and unless you see more of them than that, you 
will be hardly able to judge ?—I should be in favour of 
permanent restraint if there is any likelihood of getting it. 


9770. Would you be in favour of the medical officer of 
the infirmary or workhouse reporting these cases as a 
matter of course ?—That depends on the staff; they have 
plenty to do at present. 


9771. I take that for granted too. I am thinking what 
should be ?—I think a medical officer of a workhouse has 
hardly the opportunity of seeing enough insanity. When 
you get so near to the normal amongst these people, 
who are slightly defective congenitally, you get curious 
mixtures of mental disorder and defect, and the person 
who is going to supervise them wants experience of 
Yunacy and imbecility ; it is special work. 


9772. Would you ask the medical officer of health to 
intervene ?—No, I am afraid he knows very little about 
it. 

9773. Would you have any special relations between 
these institutions and men who are skilled in this work ?— 
Unless you can get specialists or those with mental ex- 
perience, the superintendent of the workhouse, who has 
some experience, would be the best person. 


9774. I understand that you attach value to this with 
a view to prevention of disease later on ?—I think the only 
way of coping with the increase of mental and nervous 
disorders in this country is by prevention. 


9775. And this would be one method ?—I think so. 


9776. Have you thought whether, with an institution 
as a central institution and a medical staff attached to it, 
it could be arranged to board out in the district to a con- 
siderable extent cases which would otherwise be dealt 
with only in a very expensive manner, so that these 
people should be in a village under the control and 
generai supervision of a central medical staff ?—Yes, I 
think that would do well. 


9777. You think it would do well in England 7—I 
think so; there are plenty of suitable villages. 


9778. Would it have to be a country place ?—Yes, for 
preference. 

9779. Would you have to arrange specially that there 
should be houses built so as to meet the requirements of 
sanitation ?—It would, if we are going for the ideal thing. 
The expense is unfortunately a serious item, but the 
question of being in the country I should make absolutely 
essential, especially for adolescents. You have people 
_ who are defective in control; they have the ordinary 
passions and appetites of natural people, and unless they 
have outdoor work or something of that sort they will 
certainly have an outbreak of some sort or another. 
You cannot control them unless you can produce a 
certain amount of physical fatigue. 

9780. You see no overwhelming difficulty in having a 
centre like that with people living in cottages in the 
neighbourhood under medical supervision, and doing the 
work in farms and other places about ?—No. 

9781. That would seem to you to be right ?—It is right, 
but it is not the best thing; if you can have a small 
holding with people who have experience of work on the 
land, and also experience of these cases, it would be better. 

9782. You mean some association in the place to hold 
these holdings for the benefit of particular classes ?—Yes. 

9783. That would be an association allied to those that 
were managing these institutions ?—Yes. 

9784. Possibly allied to the department which is dealing 
with this on your proposal ?—Yes, I think they would 
be the best authorities. 

9785. (Dr Dunlop.) You have studied the question of 
labour colonies, or looked into it ?—I have looked into it. 

9786. You know the Salvation Army colony at Had- 
leigh ?—Yes. 

9787. You are very sanguine about these colonies paying 
their way ?—Yes. 

9788. Can you name a single instance of a labour colony 
that has paid its way ?—I may mention to you an instance 
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which is a very good instance, though it is excepitonal, a 
farm school existing close to me where destitute boys are 
trained, and they make a speciality of farming and encour. 
aging them to go on to farms afterwards. They have a 
farm of forty acres, six being arable. They pay the farm 
bailiff £100 a year and his keep. They have a gardener 
to do the six acres of arable land. They are now paying 
two boys, over sixteen, half-a-crown a week, who stay 
voluntarily ; and they have twenty-five boys at work on 
the farm and eighty-seven in the school. Last year from 
that forty acres the school made £500 profit. 


9789. Was the £500 sufficient to maintain the school ? 
—It is a profit on the farm. 


9790. But was the £500 sufficient to maintain the 
school and pay the rent of it?—It paid the rent but 
would not keep all the boys. We must spend money in 
training them. It is much better to spend money in 
training them than in keeping them as lunatics, or 
criminals, 


9791. I think that hardly justifies your opinion that 
that colony would be self-supporting because there 
is more money required to support the colony than is 
earned on the farm ?—Here is a farm which makes 
£500 a year. It takes £25 to keep a boy. Put it at less 
than £500, knock off £100 for depreciation. £400 a year 
out of forty acres; that will keep sixteen boys who will 
do the work of the farm. 


9792. It does not keep the eighty boys ?—No; it 
keeps those who have been trained; they will keep 
themselves by working on the farm. 


9793. Can you tell me about the receipts at the Salva- 
tion Army colony at Hadleigh 7?—No. 


9794. Would you be surprised to hear it costs a good 
deal to maintain it, over and above what they earn 7—I 
know it does; they maintain that the work of the inmates 
does not repay. 


9795. It never has and never will ?—I doubt whether it 
will. As long as you take adults who are deficient, 
or who are failures, there will be no hope of it, but if 
you can catch them in school life and can train them, 
then I think there is a hope of their doing something 
towards their keep; if they only do something it is 
worth while. 


9796. I think your opinion is that there is no chance 
of their being self-supporting ; they will always require 
money in aid ?—I say the Salvation Army colony will 
never be self-supporting for the simple reason that they 
take adults whose habits and characters are formed. 


9797. Do you think there is a greater profit on children 
than on adults ?—There is a greater profit on a trained 
adult than there is on the untrained. 


9798. You make a very hard and fast distinction be- 
tween the feeble-minded and imbeciles and idiots. You 
say they ought to be treated under a separate Board. 
One of your reasons for this separation is that the nearer 
the normal the more likely are we to get insanity and 
crime. Do you mean that statement 7—I mean to say 
the higher developed the mind of the defective, the 
more you get instability of mind, and actual insanity 
develops ; or they are what I term potential lunatics. 
I maintain that if you put them under special training and 
look after them, you can save a great many of them from 
becoming insane. 


9799. But this statement itself “ the nearer the normal 
the more likely are we to get insanity and crime,” is 
very far reaching 7?—I mean, the nearer the normal, in 
development, the more you get instability of mind. They 
become, some of them excitable, some of them restless, 
and some mildly maniacal—some do become maniacal. 


9800. We have had a lot of evidence that feeble- 
minded persons are very much more liable to commit 
crimes than the normal persons. Now you come and tell 
us the nearer the normal the greater the chance of crime ?— 
The idiot has not the mind to commit any very serious 
crime unless it is in a wanton rage. 


9801. I suppose idiots die before they can commit 
crime ?—Not necessarily so. 


9802. Most of them do ?—No, a great many live, 
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9803. You say anti-social acts are rather common 
amongst imbeciles. Have you experience to warrant 
that assertion ?—They are common amongst feeble- 
minded and uncommon amongst idiots and imbeciles. 


9804. Are you aware that a good many imbeciles find 
their way into criminal lunatic asylums ?—A large 
number. of feeble-minded do. 


9805. But you say that imbeciles do not find their 
way there ?—With imbeciles and idiots you do not get 
nearly so much tendency towards crime as you do 
in the feeble-minded. 


9806. The nearer the normal the greater the tendency 
to crime, is your opinion ?—Yes. 

9807. According to that, on an ascending scale, the 
normal are much more liable to crime than the feeble- 
minded ?—No, not the absolutely normal. You are 
dealing with defective people, who are feeble-minded. 


9808. Putting it in the form of a curve—a graphic 
representation—tle nearer the normal the greater the 
tendency to crime ?—Perhaps ‘“‘ normal” is not a very 
good term, but I have explained what I mean by it. 


9809. There is another point that I would like you 
to explain; you refer to dementia praecox as a form 
of mental debility requiring some recognition. You 
say, ‘‘ All of us are born with a variable amount of mental 
energy or vitality ” and that can be used up ?—Yes. 


9810, Is there no chance in life of replenishing our 
mental energy ?—There is to a certain extent. If you 
overwork you become senile prematurely, just as if you 
go in for excesses in other ways. 


9811. We can replenish our mental energy by beef 
steak in the same way as we do our muscular energy ?— 
Yes, to a certain extent, but every man inherits a certain 
amount of force. I say that because I see people becoming 
weak-minded at practically every time of life. I see 
ordinary senility and I see premature senility. I see 
people get weak minded and childish at forty and thirty, 
and so you go on right down to childhood. ; 


9812.: That is not the generally accepted opinionin the 
medical profession, is it ?7—I do not know that; J think a 
a good many people have the same experience. 


9813. (Dr. Needham.) I see amongst the very grave 
and serious defects of the Idiots Act, which you have 
incorporated in your statement, you omit one, that there 
is no provision in reference to the ill-treatment of idiots. 
The section of the Lunacy Act which provides for the 
punishment of people who illtreat and neglect lunatics 
does not apply to idiot asylums ?—So I understand. 


9814. The only way in which you can proceed against 
persons for ill-treating idiots is under the common law, 
not the special law 7—Unless you bring them under the 
lunacy law where it says a lunatic means “idiot or person 
‘of unsound mind,” 


9815. The Idiots Act expressly excludes them ?—But 
the Lunacy Act docs not; the Lunacy Act in the 


‘definitions at the end says that for the purposes of the 


Act a lunaticis an idiot or person of unsound mind ; that 
is why there is such a muddle. 


9816. Thatis true; but do you refer to the Idiots Act ? 
—The Idiots Act, Clause 11 says these terms do not 
refer to people under the Idiots Act. 


9817. As regards the statement of facts in the certificate, 
do you think it is essential that facts should be stated ? Is 
it not sufficient, having regard to the class of cases who 
are sent to idiot asylums, that the certificate should 
state just merely what it does state now ?—I think it 
would be sufficient if something like my suggestions were 
carried out and persons admitted to idiot asylums are 
simply the idiot and high grade imbecile, but as long as _ 
the idiot asylums admit people who are very near the 
normal, the feeble-minded, I think it wants something 
more than that. 


9818. On page 566 (col. 1), you say something 
should be done to prevent female imbeciles doing 
work on the male side, especially in the dormitories. 
Have you any special reason for saying that ?—Simply 
that I have known it done. 


9819. Have. you known any ill results follow it?— 
Prevention is better than cure. 
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9820. Are you speaking of any specificinstance in your 
experience ?—Not directly under my experience. I 
know there was trouble at another imbecile asylum where 
a female patient became pregnant, but at Earlswood I 
never saw any actual trouble, although some of the female 
patients did work on the male side. : 


9821. Did work on the male side without the presence 
of nurses with them ?7—I have seen a patient on the male 
side. I have seen a young girl sent up to the male side 
to take things such as linen, and that sort of thing. 


9822. On page 565 (col. 2), you say that the Lunacy 
Commissioners have no power to visit every part of the 
buildings. If you refer to Section 12 of the Idiots Act, I 
think you will find that they have ?—“ The Commis- 
sioners shall at least once in every twelve months visit 
and inspect every hospital, institution, and licensed 
house, registered under this Act, and all the children and 
other persons under treatment therein.” 


9823. They shall visit all the persons ; and of course, 
visiting and inspecting the building means visiting and 
inspecting every part of it ?—Apparently it is necessary 
in the Lunacy Act; my point was if it is necessary in the 
Lunacy Act it is necessary in the other. 


9824. It specifically says, under Section 12 of the 
Idiots Act,‘‘ That they shall visit and inspect ?” —I believe 
I am right in saying that in the Lunacy Act there are 
certain penalties for not showing every part, or obstruct- 
ing, or anything of that sort ; those are not in the Idiots 
Act. 


9825. (Chairman.) Is there anything you wish to add ? 
—Perhaps.I ought to add something about the experience 
of this school here—it is a boys’ farm Home at East 
Barnet—there, of course, they do get some of the feeble- 
minded. It has been rather argued, apparently, that 
these cases cannot be self-supporting, or are not likely to 
be. They sometimes get feeble-minded children there, 
boys, who they tell me they could not, from defect, pass 
on higher than Standard 1. or Standard II.; yet some 
of those boys have gone out and kept themselves and 
done well as agricultural labourers: they are doing 
well, behaving themselves and earning their own living — 
so that they really can be made self-supporting. . 


9826. (Mr. Loch.) Were those boys committed to the 
school ?—Not for any crime: they were destitute. 


9827. Under the Industrial Schools Act ?—They were: 
destitute ; some were sent us by the Boards of Guardians 
for having undesirable parents: there are one or two 
sons of prostitutes. I think they are inspected. 


9828. How long were they at the school ?—They are 
kept until they are sixteen. 


9829. Going there, generally, when ?—About twelve. 
These boys work one day in the school and one day out. 
That is a system which I have known at other charity 
schools. Although these boys only spend half the time in 
scholastic work they are quite equal to, and the inspector 
says rather in advance of, those who do school work every 
day, which to my mind proves definitely that we spend a 
great deal too much time over scholastic work ; we keep’ 
them in far too much. 


9830. I know the school. 
boys of this type are in the school ?—I do not know. 


9831. You have only heard of this casually ?—No, I 
made a special visit the other day. I wanted their 
experience especially as'to what account they could turn 
their farm to. I talked with the chaplain and the super- — 
intendent. He has not been there very long at the present 
time, but he knew of some instances. 


9832. Are there any boys there now of this type ?—I 
could not say. I am going over there to see the school. 
They are in an exceptional position. They are near the 
town, and they can retail everything, so that they are in a 
position to make a handsome profit. Another thing is 
that when you discharge your cases when you have trained 
them, and made their work equal to 14s. or 15s. a week, 
you throw away 50 per cent. of their work. They 
cannot do that amount of work oustide, so it is a 
tremendous loss to the State. 


9833. (Dr. Needham.) I want to draw attention to 
Section 321 of the Lunacy Act: “ Any person who ob- 
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structs any Commissioner in the exercise of the powers 
‘conferred by this or any other Act shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding £50, and shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanour ?””—Section 11 of the Idiots Act. specially 
says that all these Acts regarding the lunatic asylums 
shall not refer to the idiot asylums ; at any rate, the thing 


«is a little vague. 


9834. I think if anyone tried to obstruct the Com- 
missioners in the discharge of their duty, they would fird 
that section would’ apply, and be enforced 7-I had not 
intended to say anything against the management of the 
idiot asylums or against the inspection, but it has struck 
me the Commissioners did not seem to have as much power 
as they ought, and I believe I am right in saying that has 
been stated for some years in the Blue Books of the Com- 
‘missioners in Lunacy. 
© 9835..(Dr.. Donkin.) I want to ask you, a question 
about the paragraph in which you state that the nearer 
the normal the defectives are the more likely are they 
‘to become insane and commit crime. I think the questions 
_put by Dr. Dunlop might, in the minds of some, cauce 
‘some confusion.. I myself am entirely in accord with 
what you say, so much so that I could bring a large amount 
of evidence in favour of what you state from my exper- 
jience in the prisons. Of the people who get long sentences 
a large number of weak-minded have no very obvious 
appearance of weak-mindedness. I take it you mean by 
defectives, people who haye want of control, who can be 
easily led:in one direction or another—the higher class of 
defective, 7—Yes,. the feeble-minded. 


- 9836. Their: great: characteristic, as: apart fake the 
Se cals is a marked and obvious want of control, so. that 
‘they can be influenced by the good or by the: bad ?—And 
latte by the bad.. 


’ 9837.'So on the face of it, deféctives, with many fairly 
tied faculties, are much more likely to'be got hold of and 
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Existinc METHODS OF DEALING witTH IDIOTS AND 
* with ImMBECILE FEEBLE-MINDED oR DEFECTIVE PER- 
SONS NOT CERTIFIED UNDER THE LuNaAcyYy Laws. 
A. Ipiors AND IJImBeEecILES UNDER’ THE IDIOTS 
“Act oF 1886. 
1. History of Idiots Act. 
. Previous to 1886: the: certification of those admitted, 
‘to the Voluntary Institutions for Idiots and Imbeciles 
‘(such as Earlswood, the Royal Albert Asylum, Lancaster, 
the Eastern Counties Asylum, Colchester; and the Mid- 
land and Western Counties Asylums for Idiots) was 
regulated under. the ordinary provisions of the Lunacy 
Law, which required) them, however young, to be certified 
by two medical practitioners either as ‘‘a Lunatic, an Idiot, 
or a person of unsound mind.” In 1884 the Institutions 
(notably the Royal Albert Asylum) drew up a memoran- 
dum (subsequently presented to the Lord Chancellor 


and the Lunacy Commissioners) setting forth the in- ' 


appropriateness of the Lunacy forms to the cases they 
dealt with—mostly children sent for training—and in 
1885 clauses were introduced into a Government measure 
for amending the Lunacy Law, modifying the stringent 
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to. do evil than those who are approaching the lower 
forms of idiocy or imbecility ?—Yes. 
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9838. That is what you mean ?—Yes; I say insanity 9) July 1 1905. 


is much more common amongst those hiphi grade cases. 
I might have said “ moral insanity” instead of “ crime’ 
but “ moral insanity ” is an Aha ihe which a good many 
people do not like so I said “ crime.’ 


9839. Attacks of insanity and crime are much more 
likely to take place among the higher class of imbecile— 
the higher class of feeble-minded—than among the lower ? 
—Yes. 


9840. One has some mind to be disordered; the other 
has.but little: mind at all. ?—Yes.. Might I refer to the 
question of Section 116 D of the Lunacy Act? Itisa thing 
which commonly comes before me, the question of the 
administration of property. Sub-section D. refers to 
every person not so detained, and not found a lunatic by 
inquisition with regard to whom it is proved to the satis- 
faction of the Judge-in-Lunacy that such person is through 
mental infirmity arising from disease or age incapable 
of managing his affairs. We very frequently have cases 
where we cannot say itis a disease ; they are very near the 
normal yet they are quite unable to manage their affairs ; 
they have no business capacity. You cannot make an 
affidavit that it is through disease. If they once had a 
normal mind and became weak-minded you could certify 
it was disease. It was not ordinary age or senility. Ihave 
suggested here that congenital defect should be included. 
I have had several cases with the Official Solicitor, and we 
have had great difficulty to know what todo. Sometimes 
we get them to make a settlement on themselves, but the 
whole thing is very unsatisfactory. 


‘9841. (Mr. Byrne.) What’ would you think if all the 
‘words in Section 116 after ‘ ‘infirmity ” were left cut? 
-Would not that meet your wishes in a neste way Veo 
ese that would meet it neutectly I think.’ 


and Examined. 


regulations imposed: on lunatic asylums in favour of'in- 
stitutions registered exclusively for the care of idiots 
and imbeciles. These clauses formed the basis of the 
Idiots Bill, which, when passed on June 25, 1886, became 
the * Idiots Act, 1886” (49 and .50. Vict.,.Ch.; 25), 
and at present regulates the working of what are officially 
designated “ Idiot Establishments.” 

The medical certificate required in the case of a patient 
to be admitted to such an establishment simply states 
that in the opinion of the certifier the candidate “is an 
‘idiot (or has been imbecile from birth or for ». . years 
past or from an early age) and is capable of receiving 
benefit from the institution (describing it) registered 
under the Idiots’ Act, 1886.’’ No magisterial authority 
is required, the patient. being admitted to the institution 
simply on the request of parents or guardians, 

The original memorandum above referred to suggested 
the designation “ of deficient intellect ” in place of “‘ idiot 
or imbecile,” and an “ Institution for the care and training 
of the weak-minded”’ as'a description of the establish- 
ment, but these terms were not adopted by those res- 
ponsible for drafting the Bill. 

‘*Imbecile ’? thus became for the first time astatutory 
term; and it is unfortunate that there is no legal defizi- 
tion of its connotation. Theregistered institutions contend 
that it properly includes the slighter as well as the more 
pronounced deviations from normal mental development, 
whereas in the Elementary Education (Defective and 
Epileptic Children) Act of 1899, a distinction is drawn 
between “imbecile” and “defective” children. In 
America the term “ Feeble-minded’”’ has come to be 
applied to every grade of mental defect (from the highest 
to the lowest) and the registered institutions in England 
have recently adopted this term in their titles in sub- 
stitution for, or in addition to, their original titles of 
“asylums for Idiots and Imbeciles.” 

As will hereafter be more fully set forth the term 
‘** Feeble-minded ”? has been generally used in England 
to denote a less marked degree of mental defect than 
the term imbecile: depending, it may be, in childhood, 
on adverse physical conditions interfering with normal 
brain action and not necessarily upon congenital and 
irremediable defects of structure, that is to say the char- 
acteristic may be functional defect in mental manifesta- 
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tion. The comprehensive use of the term “ feeble 


minded ”’ in the American acceptation tends to confuse 
classification, and the technical use of the term “ men- 
tally defective’ in the Act of 1899 was due to a desire 
to avoid the ambiguity attaching to the term “feeble- 
minded ’’ (See Report of Departmental Committee on 
Defective and Epileptic Children, 1898, p. 3.) 

There has moreover been a tendency in England to 
discard the term “idiot”? and include under the term 
‘imbecile ’’ even the lower grades of mental defect, so 
that a distinctive name for borderland cases, such as 
‘‘ Mentally feeble,” would appear to be even more desir- 
able than formerly. So far as the Act of 1899 is con- 
cerned “‘ the practical test of imbecility must, for school 
purposes, be incapacity to benefit from instruction in 
the special classes”? (Report p. 9). . 

(The provisions of the Idiots Act do not apply to Poor 
Law Institutions such as Darenth, and children therein 
have still to be certified under the general Lunacy Law 
as “lunatics, idiots or persons or unsound mind.” Sim- 
plification in the mode of certifying children for pauper 
asylums for imbeciles seems desirable.) 


2. Probable number of idiots and imbeciles in England 
and Wales, and inadequacy of extsting institution accommo- 
dation. 

At the census of 1881 the number of idiots and imbeciles 
returned in the Householders’ Schedules was 16,105 males 
and 16,612 females, total 32,717 out of a population of 
25,974,439, being in the proportion of one idiot or im- 
becile to 794 of the population. The Census Commissioners 
thought these returns so inadequate and untrustworthy 
that the column for idiots and imbeciles was omitted 
in the Census Schedule of 1891; but in 1901 the heading 
** Imbecile or Feeble-minded ’’ was substituted with the 
result that the Householders’ Schedules showed 24,480 
males 24,402 females, total 48,882 of this class in a popula- 
tion of 32,527,843, being in the proportion of one imbecile 
or feeble-minded person to 665 of the population. At 
least one-fourth of the cases returned were under twenty 
years of age. It seems fair to assume that most of those 
returned by their friends as ‘‘ feeble-minded’’ are 
markedly so; and making allowances for deficiencies 
noted it may be fairly surmised that not less than 50,000 
might be classed as idiots and imbeciles, of whom over 
12,000 would be under twenty years of age. At present 
the utmost accommodation afforded by the voluntary 
institutions—and these devote themselves more especi- 
ally to the care of juvenile idiots and imbeciles—does not 
amount to 2,000 beds, and the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board provide accommodation for about 1,300 imbeciles 
(educable and uneducable) under twenty years of age; 
and 5,300 classed as imbeciles (many of them senile 
dements) of various higher ages. Certain County Asylum 
committees have provided separate accommodation for 
imbeciles as distinguished from insane patients —including 
educable young imbeciles—to the extent of about 600. 
Thus the accommodation provided in England ani Wales, 
apart from ordinary lunatic wards in asylums and work- 


-houses, does not exceed provision for 9,200 in the aggregate, 


more than two-thirds of which is provided by the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board and is practically limited to the 
County of London. The inadequacy of arrangements for 
other parts of the country is very obvious. The accom- 
modation provided by the voluntary institutions, speaking 
generally, is not of a permanent character, the ruie being 
to take patients only for a term of seven years traiaing, 
though it is admitted that in the great majority of cases 
a life-long supervision is desirable. On the whole, there- 
fore, it would appear that less than one-fifth of the imbecile 
population of England and Wales is provided for either by 
Poor Law or County Authcrities or by the voluntary 
institutions. The need of (1) Training institutions, and 
(2) permanent industrial colonies is very apparent. The 
Lunacy Act, 1890, (Section 241) gives power to local 
authorities toa ‘‘ 
patients suffering from any particular class of mental 
disorder,’’ but this power, being permissive simply, has 
been used enly to a limited extent. 


ARRANGEMENTS IN OTHER COUNTRIES FOR THE CARE 
AND TREATMENT OF IDIOTS, IMBECILES, AND FEEBLE- 
MINDED. 

1. United States of America. 


From the year 1848 when the first ‘‘ experimental 
school” was established by Dr. Howe at Boston, Massa- 


provide separate asylums for idiots or” 


OF EVIDENCE : 


chucetts, receiving three years later incorporation under 
the name of the ‘‘ Massachusetts School for Idiotic and 
Feeble-minded Youth,” the more progressive States of the 
Union have recognised as a State duty the education and 
management of all children who by reason of mental 
infirmity are not fit subjects for ordinary school instruction, 
Massacbusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio weres 
the pioneer States in this movement. Up to 1874 seven 
States had established (or adopted) institutions, some 
(2.g., the Pennsylvania institution) having originally been 
founded as voluntary charities. It is to be noted that 
these establishments were originally organised as educa- 
ional insitutions—in Dr. Howes’ words as ‘‘ a link in 
the chain of common schools—the last indeed but still a 
necessary link to embrace all the children in the State.’* 
Though some (e.g. the New York institution) were origi- 
nally designated ‘‘ asylums fcr idiots,’’ promirence was 
given to the educational character cf their work, and in pro- 
cess of time all were called schools or institutions for the 
‘“ feeble-minded,’’ this more euphemistic term being 
adopted to cover all grades of mental defect. At present 
there are in the United States twenty-five public institu- 
tions for ‘‘ feeble-minded,’’ three of them being exclusively 
custodial institutions for adults. Most of the older 
institutions have a custodial department in addition to the 
educational department. At the Pennsylvania institu- 


tion they are on the same estate; in Massachusetts there 


is a custodial establishment at Templeton supplementa; 
to the school department at Waverley. ; 
Children are cdmitted to the American institutions on 
a certificate stating that “they are not insane but so 
deficient in mental ability that they cannot be taught in 
odinary schools as others of their age are.”. (Syracuse, 
N.Y., certificate). Requests for admission are made 
either by the parents or guardians, or in case of destitute 
children by the “‘ Superintendent of Poor.” Payment is 
exacted in proportion to the means of the parents, which 
have to be vouched for by the affidavit of two substantial 
citizens. There seem to beno official limitations as to age 
of admission or retention, and in the majority of States 
there is no compulsory law forcing parents to send their 
deficient children to institutions or as to permanent deten- 
tion. In Massachusetts there is, however, a form of 
* commitment ” to the custodial institution at Templeton 
under the authority of the Judge of the Probate Court 
of the county to which the patient belongs which justifies 
permanent detention. In Maryland children in the 
educational institution who have attained the age of 
twenty-one years and are still deficient may be rerorted 
to the Commissioner in Lunacy, and on his review of the 
case an order for commitment may be made.* There is 





* The witness subsequently sent in the following informa- 
tion received from Dr. Fernald, Superintendent of the 
Massachusetts School for the Feeble-minded, Waverley :—- 

‘Ags arule the first motion for the commitment of a child 
does emanate from its parents. i a child has no friends or 
is a pauper, the primary application may be made by any 
person, usually by the local municipal authorities. Our Jaw 
does not require the approval of the parents for this com- 
mitment. Only this week two female patients were com- 
mitted to this School from a Reformatory for Girls against 
the wish of the parents; in fact, the parents appeared 
before the Court and protested against the commitment. 
The commitment was made nevertheless. 

“The matter of the form of commitment is decided here a 
the school. We send a form for (a) instruction of (6) com- 
mitment according to the data furnished us in regard to the 
case. Unless a patient was already under criminal indict- 
ment or commitment I doubt if we could commit a patient 
not a pauper against the,consent of the parents. — eee 

“A patient once committed to this institution may be 


~ 


permanently detained for life care if the Trustees regard — 


this as necessary, even against the consent of the parents. 
We have at least 200 cases in the institution thus com- 
mitted. 

“T do not believe that a child of the Vanderbilt family or 
of any other family could be legally taken from its parents, 
even for the child’s own good, unless the safety of the 
community was menaced. In this country if a person gives 
trouble in the community it #s usually easy for the local 
authorities to convince the parents that application should 
be made for commitment. I think it would be a great 
mistake to try to commit such eases without the consent of 
the parents. ‘ : thes: 

‘You are right in assuming that cases which you would 
term paupeis in your country are committed by request of 
the local authorities, or ‘Superintendent of Poor,’ as you 
call him, in loco parentis.” 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND 


_ in America a growing feeling that the majority of those 
admitted to the training institutions ought for their own 
protection and that of the community, as well as for the 
diminution of feeble-mindedness in the next generation, to 
be permanently cared for in Industrial Colonies and 
- Custodial Institutions. In Connecticut and one or two 
other States, the marriage of epileptic, imbecile, and 
feeble-minded persons is prohibited by law unless the 
wife is more than forty-five years of age, and the legal 
enactment of compulso-y asexualisation in the case of 
ununprovable idiots and imbeciles has been strongly 
advocated in some of the State legislatures, such a Bill 
having actually passed the Pennsylvania legislature 
though finally vetoed by the Governor. 

In addition to the State Institutions for Feeble-minded 
receiving all grades of mentally defective children, 
special day classes for backward and abnormal children 
have been opened in connection with the public schools 
of Providence (Rhode Island), New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Boston, and Cleveland (Ohio). 

2. Arrangements in European Countries : 

France. Exceptat the Bicétre and Salpétriére hospitals 
in Paris, and in connection with one or two of the Depart- 
mental Lunatic Asylums, there do not seem to be any 
systematic arrangements in France for the care of idiots 
and imbeciles apart from lunatics. There are one or two 
voluntary institutions (such as La Force) and some private 
establishments, and there are no special instruction classes 
in connection with the municipal schools, though these 
have been strongly advocated by Dr. Bourneville. 


Germany. There are Idiot Asylums, both voluntary 
and State supported, and Institutions for Feeble-minded, 
chiefly voluntary or private. There are also a large 
number of auxiliary classes and schools (hilfs-schulen) 
in connection with the elementary school system. 


Denmark has an admirable and adequate system of 
State Institutions—-educational and custodial—for all 
classes of defectives. 


Sweden. There are numerous small Institutions for 


TImbeciles and Feeble-minded children, chiefly charitable 


foundations, aided by Government grants. 


Norway has three State Institutions for Imbeciles 
besides special schools for Feeble-minded children in 
connection with the public schools of Christiania and 
Bergen. 


Switzerland has numerous charitable private Institu- 
tions for Imbeciles and for Feeble-minded children, and 
some special instruction classes for the latter in the larger 
towns. 


Belgium has a few institutions for imbeciles established 
by religious orders and special departments of lunatic 
asylums (as at Ghent). There are also special classes 
for defective children in Brussels and Antwerp. 

Italy has no State Asylums for imbeciles apart from 
lunatic asylums, but there are several private institutions ; 
and classes for special instruction exist at Rome, Genoa, 
and Bologna. 
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Holland. There is an Institution for Imbeciles (chari- 
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ably founded) at the Hague, fas, 


-B, Existing METHODS OF DEALING Witt FEEBLE-MINDED 

- OR DEFECTIVE PERSONS UNDER ELEMENTARY EpvucA- 
TION (DEFECTIVE AND EPILEpTic CHILDREN) Act, 
-1899. 


A. History of Differentiation of this class from Idiots and 
Imbeciles treated in Asylums and other Institutions 
registered under the Idiots Act 1886. 


The existence of a class of children who, while not 
in the opinion of most medical men certifiably imbecile, 
present a certain amount of mental deficiency disquali- 
fying them from profiting by the ordinary educational 
curriculum and consequently require special modes of 
instruction was first officially recognised in 1889 in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the “ Blind, Deaf 
and Dumb and such other cases as from special circum- 
stances would seem to require exceptional methods of 
education,” the recommendation being “ That with re- 
gard to Feeble-minded children they should be separated 
from ordinary scholars in public elementary schools, 
in order that they may receive special instruction, and 
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that the attention of school-authorities be specially 
directed towards this object.” A series of Committees 
under the auspices of the Charity Organisation Society, 
the British Medical Association, the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science and the London Meeting 
of the International Congress of Hygiene and Demo- 


graphy had studied the mental and physical condition - 


of school children, and as a result a comprehensive report 
on the subject was published by the Childhood Society 
in 1895: The general conclusion arrived at was that 
of upwards of 100,000 children inspected (mostly in 
elementary schools), 18,127 of whom were closely 
examined, a percentage of 1-261 required, on account 
of mental or physical defects, “special instruction ” 
apart from the other scholars. 


In 1896 a Departmental Committee was appointed 
by the Lord ‘President of the Committee of Council on 
Education to inquire into existing systems for the 
education of feeble-minded and defective children 
*“not idiots or imbeciles,” and to report on the best 
practical means for their discrimination and special 
instruction. This Committee arrived at the conclusion, 
from various sources of information both official and 
scientific, that there were actually in the elementary 
schools at least one per cent. of scholars who needed 
separation for special instruction. The recommenda- 
tions of this Committee formed the basis of the Act of 
1899—an Act which has now been adopted in sixty-nine 
education areas in England and Wales, and up to the 
present time accommodation has been provided for 
over 7,000 defective children, about one-tenth of whom 
are physically defective. As it may be estimated (upon 
the low proportion of one per cent. of children attending 
elementary schools) that at least 60,000 defective elemen- 
tary school children require special instruction in 
England and Wales, much more remains to be done, 
especially in regard to providing for defective children 
scattered through rural areas, a question which has 
recently been under the consideration of the Surrey 
County Council, through its Education Committee, and 
seems to involve the necessity of Residentia! Schools in 
which the pupils may be gathered. The Act of 1899 
does not, however, give compulsory powers for the re- 
moval, under these circumstances, of defective children 
from their homes for the purpose of special education, 
though epileptics may be so removed, as also blind and 
deaf. 

Q. Suggestions. —With amendment in this direction, the 


Act of 1899 should be made compulsory on all educational - 


authorities. 

The investigations on the physical and mental con- 
dition of school children have been hitherto chiefly con- 
fined to those in urban districts: it seems desirable 
that such investigations should be extended to rural 
districts and carried out by competent medical examiners 
on a scientific basis. 

With regard to the selection of children anvrupriate 
for special instruction it is important that the examina- 
tion should be made by medical examiners who have had 
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“sme training in the scientific observation of children - 


and of the characteristics of defectiye children, 
Care should be taken not ta adit to Special Schools 


children who can only satisfactorily be dealt wit. *™ 
rogident institutions for imbeciles; and to weed such 
cases out of the Special Schools as soon as experience has 
shown that they are not likely to benefit by “special 
instruction.” For this and other reasons careful records 
of progress should be kept by the teachers and inspected 
and verified by the medical examiner at his periodical 
visits. 

Morally defective children are not appropriate cases 
for special instruction in day-classes. These should, 
as a rule, be certified as “imbecile” or “of unsound 
mind,” and sent to asylums. 

The application of the term “imbecile” (as required 
by the Idiots Act) is influenced by sentiment, but as a 
practical rule mentally defective children incapable of 

enefiting by special instruction so as to become fitted 
to earn their living and conduct themselves reasonably 
according to the standard of their own social class, may 
be so considered and become liable to detention as “im- 
beciles or persons of unsound mind” under the existing 
law. 
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574. MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 
G._E. On the other hand the universal application of the term __ satisfied that the,parents. provide special instruction of @ 
\ Shuttleworth imbecile” so as to include slight irregularities of mental suitable character in early life, and that as far as may be 
4isq., B-A., action or development in children incapacitating them _ necessary adequate care and control be provided in 
inal from benefiting by the ordinary school curriculum— adult life. The susceptibilities of parents should be re- 
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(irregularities which in certain cases depend upon remedi- 
able physical causes affecting the functional activity of 
the brain)—would not be justified by public sentiment 
or by prevalent medical opinion. There is, therefore, 
justification for another term being used to designate such 
cases, either ‘‘ feeble-minded”’ in its popular restricted 
sense or “‘ mentally defective ”’ as technically adopted in 
the Act of 1899. Itis not always easy in the first instance 
to discriminate such cases from those depending upon 
original, and presumably irremediable, mental defect ; 
and in any case unnecessarily opprobrious ‘labelling ” 
during school age is to be deprecated. The susceptibilities 
of parents need to be considered in order to secure appro- 
priate early treatment for mentally inferior children. 
There is not the same repugnance to sending them to a 
special day school as there is to recognising them as 
imbeciles needing to be sent to an “ asylum ’’—* put 
away,’’ as the popular phrase expresses it. 

Special Schools, as organised under the Act of 1899, 
give facilities for the early recognition of “ mentally 
defective’ children, and for sorting out into proper 
categories the several degrees of mental defect. The 
progress of pupils under special instruction will soon 
make it clear whether they can be: satisfactorily dealt 
with under home conditions, or require institution care of 
a permanent character. 

3. After-care.—Some form of “ after-care ”’ is essential in 
all cases that have required to be educated in Special 
Schools. [his is now universally recognised not only in this 
country butin all countries where the training of the ment- 
ally defective has been taken in hand; and in Denmark 
there is a very complete system of inspection of those 
who, after having been trained in institutions, are appren- 
ticed to selected farmers and artisans. There is no 
doubt that the majority of those who have been certified 
in childhood as “mentally defective,” and a fortiori 
those certified as “‘imbecilz,”* require to be permanently 
cared for in industrial colonies or custodial institutions. 
In fact, in all cases where proper home guardianship 
cannot be guaranteed compulsory life-long segregation is 
desirable not only for the sake of the individual but to 
prevent the propagation of the unfit. 
sterilization of imbeciles is hardly within the pale of 
practical legislation in this country at present, though 
(as previously mentioned) in Pennsylvania (U.S.) a Bill 
with this object passed the legislature recently but was 
vetoed by the State Governor.} Industrial colonies and 
custodial institutions need not be a heavy charge on the 
community, if carried on so as to utilise the labour of the 
colonists and with sufficient simplicity. 


In order to co-ordinate the various agencies at work in 
convection with idiots, imbeciles, and feeble-minded or 
defective persons not certified under the lunacy laws, it 
seems desirable that a central supervising Government 
Department should be created ad hoc, and that locally 
the County Councils should have full administrative 
powers. Through their Education Committees they are in 
a position to organise and supervise special instruction for 
mentally-defective children of school age, and they 
should have power to determine what children at the 
end of this period require permanent detention either in 
custodial Homes or industrial colonies, and the County 
Council should, subject to appeal to the central authority, 
be empowered to enforce the removal of such young persons 
from their own homes when the parents are unable to give 
satisfactory guarantees of their ability to provide at 
home adequate care and control. The County Councils, 
either separately or in combination, should be required 
to provide the accommodation necessary for the permanent 
care of imbeciles and other chronic “ defectives,” making 
use of approved voluntary institutions for the purpose 
conveniently situated. For the purpose of determin- 
ing which cases require permanent detention at the end 
of school-life it seems desirable that not only an expert 
medical report as to the pupil’s condition but also the 
home circumstances. should be considered; and con- 
tributions towards maintenanceshould be required from 
those parents capable of contributing. 

As regards mentally-defective children of a higher 
social class than those attending public elementary 
schools the education (or other) authority should be 
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spected so as to avoid unnecessary publicity and too 
stringent certification, especially in the case of children — 
whose defect may possibly be transient. 
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9843. (Dr. Needham.) You heard what Dr. Corner said 
as to the form of certificate for idiot asylums ; do you think ~ 
it is requisite to specify the facts upon which the con- 
clusions are arrived at ?—I think it would be better, 
and make the certifier more careful as to conclusions, 
were hs obliged to specify the facts. I think there could 
be no objection to that. 


9844. Do you think that as regards the feeble-minded, 
of a much higher grade of course than the idiot or imbacile, 
there would be some difficulty in specifying the facts 
in reference to them ?—I think the less certification of 
cases of the higher grade the better. I should hardly 
put them under the same category for certificate as an 
idiot or imbecile. 


9845. If you are going to deprive them of their liberty 
you will have to put them under some form of | 
certification ?—Yes. 


9846. Do you think the form of certification which is 
now given for idiots would be sufficient, stating they are 
feeble minded, unable to earn their own living, unable 
to take care of themselves, without stating any facts 
upon which that evidence is based ?—I should think 
it would be in their case if made by competent authority. 
I am inclined to think that so far as education is concerned. 
it would be better not to label children by any deterrent 
name, but simply to say they require special training, in 
consequence of mental incapacity. 

9847. Mentally defective you might call them ?— 
That is what is done at the present time; they are certified 
as mentally defective. My pointis that the more rigorously 
you label these children the greater is the difficulty in 
getting hold of them; friends are anxious they should — 
have the benefit of training, but they do not like them 
to be called by an-opprobrious name. 

9848. You heard also what Dr. Corner said with reference 
to the amendment of the Idiots Act. Do you agree 
with that? Do you think that the Idiots Act is complete 
in that it does not provide for the punishment of people 
who neglect or who ill-treat idiots, that it does not provide 
for a limitation of mechanical restraint, that an institution 
for idiots may be registered as an idiot institution and may 
be altered so as to make it-entirely unsuitable for an idiot 
institution, yet it can be continued as an idiot institution 
without power of revision? Do. you think that that 
requires to be altered ?—I have not considered this 
aspect of the case. As far as the administration of a 


registered institution is concerned I should think the — 


general power you alluded to under the Lunacy Act 
would give power of punishment for ill-treatment, &c. 

9849. I asked you because at one time you were Super- 
intendent of an idiot asylum ?-I am not aware of any 
abuse occurring through the Idiots Act at that asylum.. 

9850. You know the Idiots Act distinctly states that 
the provisions of the Lunacy Act in respect of almost 
everything I have mentioned do not apply to idiots—they 
are expressly excluded ?—I have always taken that rather 
to mean as regards forms of returns and so on. 


9851. But. it says idiots or imbeciles 
lunatics ?—That is very enigmatic. 


’ 9852. You may take it from me that the Idiots Act 
does exclude idiot asylums from the operation of the 
Lunacy Acts in respect of those points which I have 
referred to ?—In that case I should say it requires to 
be strengthened in respect of those points. In my memo- 
randum I noted the history of the Idiots. Act which 
was constructed by stringing together certain clauses 
from the proposed Lunacy Amendment Bill and the Bill 
passed through Parliament rather hurriedly, so I dare 
say some of those details were not considered at the time. 


9853. (Dr. Dunlop.) I gather from your suggestions 
that you are strongly in favour of separating the milder 
congenital cases of mental defect from other forms of 
lunacy or mental defect ?—Decidedly. 
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_ ¥854. And putting them under a separate authority ?— 
I think so. 


9855. You are, of course, aware of the working of the 
different Acts that we have at present; you have had 
a fairly extensive experience ?—Yes. 


9856. Before 1886 they were all under the Lunacy Act ? 
—Yes. 


9857. In 1886 the Idiots Act was passed ; do you think 
that secured any greater number of them being cared for ? 
—I think it did. I think it overcame the objection of 
friends to have their young children certified as if they 
were lunatics. It was a matter of sentiment very much 
on the part of parents. They do not object to their 
children being certified under the simple form of the 
Idiots Act in the same way as they did to their being 
certified under the Lunacy Acts. 


9858. That is twenty years ago, and you now come to 
us and tell us that sentiment is a bar to certifying con- 
genitally mentally defective people as imbeciles ?—So it 
is; the sentiment has been growing up I think during 
the last ten years especially. 


9859. Is it sentiment going up, or is it the term ‘“im- 
becile” going down?—I should say that the term “imbecile” 
is going down somewhat, because the term “idiot” is very 
little used and ‘‘imbecile”’ is taken to include the lower 
grade as well as the higher grade of that sort of defect. 

9860. What do you think would be the outcome of 
making a fresh class called ‘the mentally feeble-minded?”’ 
—or “ feeble-minded ”’ ?—Probably a tendency to form a 
new term such as “‘feebly-gifted.”” That seems to be the 


- general plan; when a legalised term is laid down, people 


invent a new one not to be included in it. 


9861. Do you think it right for this Commission to 
pander to such considerations ?—My view is that you are 
bound to consider the sentiment of parents to a certain 
extent, because if you do not, you do not get hold of the 
children. 


9862. Past experience would point to the fact that 
sentiment ten years hence will make ‘“feeble-minded”’ 
into a term that cannot be used ?—Possibly. 

9863. And so on ad infinitum ?—Possibly. , 

- 9864. It would require a revision of the legislation, 
say, every five years to meet the conditions ?—I am 
afraid there will be a tendency that way. 

9865. You are aware in how many different. ways in 
London imbeciles are being dealt. with at the present 
moment ?—The number of authorities ? 


9866. And the different methods of dealing with them ? 


- —Yes. 


9867. They go me idiot asylums: and into the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board Asylums ?—Yes. 

9868. And into the Special Schools ?—You cannot 
certify children as imbecile for Special Schools. 


9869. You might just leave the certificate aside. 
They are imbecile children, are they not ?—There are 
some imbecile children in the Special Schools ; it depends 
on the carefulness of the medical officers who pass them. 

9870. There are children who in 1890 would. have. 
been styled imbeciles ?—There are some;. I would not 
go.as far as to say there are many. 

9871. There are a considerable number ?—There are 
a considerable number as a matter of fact. 

9872. Then there are boarding houses for mentally 
defective children ?—Yes. 

9873. They likewise are imbecile children ?—Yes, if, 
as a matter of fact, unfit for home life. 

9874. In fact there are very many ways of dealing 
with them and they are under quite different names in 
the whole lot of the institutions ?—Yes. 


9875. There is overlapping between the cases ?— 
There is overlapping, undoubtedly. 


9876. Is that a satisfactory state of affairs ?—There, 
again, it is sometimes a question of expediency; how 
you can best get hold of the children one way or another. 


9877. Do you think it would be a practical suggestion 
to start another class in addition to these classes that 
already exist ?—No, I do not. 
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9878. One of your suggestions is to make the 1899 
Act, so far as it deals with the mentally defective, com- 
pulsory—that is your opinion ?—Yes. 


9879. You know the administration of that Act costs 
a lot of money ?—Yes. 


9880. Do you think the results obtained are worth 
that expenditure ?—Yes, I do. 


9881. What in your experience are the results of it ?— 
The results are that, instead of having children who are 
deteriorating, you at any rate do the best for them that 
can be done in the Special Schools, and you render a 
certain number, one-third they say in London, capable 
of earning their living. 


9882. That statement—about one-third—I understand, 
was based upon an examination of children of twelve 
years old, and was not based on an examination of children 
who had passed through the whole machinery; is not 
that so ?—I was not aware of that. It is a statement 
that has been taken from results of children that have 
been discharged, so far as I know. 


9883. That is not the evidence we have had here ?— 
That is new to me. 


9884. As a matter of fact, there is a very, very small 
proportion of these children that are ever self-supporting 
or able to take care of themselves, is not that so; or, as 
you put in your own evidence, “In fact, in all cases 
where. proper home guardianship cannot be guaranteed 
compulsory life-long segregation is desirable’ ?—That 
is so, “for the majority.” 


9885. If that is the case, what is the practical benefit 
to be got from the special education in Special Schools ?— 
I think that education is a benefit to all classes, including 
the defective class. It enables the latter at any rate to 
pass a happier and less harmful life. If you do not give 
them something useful to think of and to do, they will 
probably find mischief to do for themselves. Moreover, 
by disciplining them,' as you have a chance of doing in 
the Special Schools, they gain a certain amount of 
self-control which they would not have without it. 


9886. Do you approve of Special Schools in preference to 
putting them into resident institutions ?—I think con- 
sidering the large number of these exceptional children— 
—I am using a new term now—the children that are 
not absolutely normal—many of whom cannot in the 
present state of popular or professional feeling be certi- 
fied as imbecile, it is desirable to have a place to send 
them to. The fact that there is a day-school near at 
hand where the child can be sent without very much strain 
on the friends renders the improvement of this class much 
more easy than it would be if they had to be certified as 
imbecile and sent to an asylum. 


9887. The utility lies in the fact that they do not 
require’ certification ?—They do not require being sent 
away from home. 


9888. Would not well-equipped day-nurseries serve the 
same purpose ?—The Day-nurseries, where they are not 
taught ? 

9889. No; a nursery-maid can teach them ?—No, I 
think not. In order to get the best results I think you 
require a very good teacher for defective children. 


9890. Regarding adults, is there any practical advan- 
tage to be got from separating congenital cases from 
acquired cases of mental defect ?—Not if the acquired 
cases are of a permanent character, certainly not ; but my 
contention is that amongst the children about whom you 
have been asking me, who go to the Special Schools, there 
is a certain percentage, I put it down between 30 and 40 
per cent., who are cases of neurotic disease, nervous 
affections that is to say, disqualifying them from the ordin- 
ary school course, or suffer from a nutritive defect causing 
anemia of the brain, and consequently a want of proper 
manifestation of mental function ; 
that by careful teaching in school and careful feeding as 
well, may pass out of that class. 


9891. You arenot sufficiently intimately acquainted with 
the results to know that 30 per cent. do so ?—I will not 
say 30 per cent. pass out of the class; that is my 
computation of the number of children not necessarily 
permanently defective who pass in. 
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9907. Can you tell us at all why it was that those who 
were drafting the Bill would not accept such a term 
as “deficient intellect’? ?—They said the term was 


G. Ke 9892. When you come to the adult institutions you 
Shuttleworth, speak of colonies ; is there any practical advantage to be 
Esq., B.A., got from separating congenital cases from acquired 


teary cases ?—Do you mean acquired cases of insanity ? not sufficiently specific; that was the explanation that 
(Bng.), :s 9893. Insanity ; a case of dementia andsa.case of. im | We had at the time, and that they would admit the term 


imbecile, but they did not like the term weak-minded 
because weak-minded was not a sufficiently specific term. 


9908. “ Deficient intellect’ was suggested, and that 


+ becility both aged forty, both degraded to the same extent ; 
21 July 1905. is there any advantage in separating them ?—Not if they 


are both degraded to the same extent. My experience 


— 





with imbeciles is that, if they have been taken in hand 
early enough, they do not become degraded; you 
prevent the process of degradation by taking them in 
hand and training them. 


9894. Have you any objection to the American plan of 
calling all congenital cases feeble-minded, and avoiding 
all these terminologies altogether ?—In England the term 
feeble-minded has been applied specifically to the higher 
grade, and it has become the practice to speak of these as a 
separate class. 


9895. England is only a very small part of the world, 
though a very important part, perhaps ?—A very 
important part of it. 


9896. What is the objection to this plan adopted in 
America ?—That it is not scientific. I believe the 
feeble-minded are a distinct grade above the imhecile. 
You confuse that definition by adapting a term which is 
proper for, and in America was first applied to, the 
higher grade, to the whole of the grades. 


9897. Is it not better to have one generic term applying 
to all ?—I think the characteristics of the grades are so 
different that it is desirable to preserve a distinction. I 
would not call an imbecile an idiot, nor would I call the 
merely feeble-minded person an imbecile. 


9898. A person who in 1880 you called an idiot, you 
would now call feeble-minded ?—No. I would not do 
that. 


9899. Before the Idiots Act ?—Before the Idiots Act I 
should not have called a case an idiot which I now call 
feeble-minded ; most decidedly not. That is what you 
are wishing me to do. You say, do I see any objection 
to applying the term “feeble-minded”’ to the whole 
category ? I do, because I say “ feeble-minded ” is dis- 
tinctive of a certain class of characteristics. 


9900. You think this classification is very desirable ?— 
Ido. I think it is more or less desirable with regard to 
all grades of mentally defective people. 


9901. Classification not only inside asylums, but out- 
side ?—I think so. 1 think it has its uses. 


9902. (Mr. Dickinson.) I understand you do hold that 
there is a class of persons who may be defined as feeble- 
minded, and who ought not to be certified? Not certified 
as imbeciles, I do hold that, certainly. I have cases of 
that kind under my own observation continually, cases 
which I myself should hesitate to certify as imbecile, cases 
of children with a tendency to nervous defect and so on ; 
and, as I have said before, cases that are suffering from 
anemia of the brain, the product of bad feeding, 
cas33 which judicious training and feeding may do 
much to remedy. I certainly would not certify all such 
as imbecile. On the other hand I think that the objection 
to certify as imbecile is very much exaggerated by some 
people. 


9903. You would contemplate their being certified as 
under some definition of defective mind ?—Yes. 


9904. For that reason, you would contemplate a new 
form of certificate ?—They are already for school purposes 
certified as being “‘ mentally defective,” that is of defec- 
tive mind. 


9905. I mean a new form of certificate different from 
either that of the lunatics, that is to say unsound mind, 
or of the idiots under the Idiots Act ?—Certainly. 


9906. In your statement (p 571) I see you refer to an 
original memorandum which was drawn up by the represent- 
atives of the idiots’ asylums in 1884 and submitted to the 
Lord Chancellor for the purpose of obtaining an amendment 
of the Lunacy Law. You say, “ The original memorandum 
above referred to suggested the désignation of ‘ deficient 
intellect’ in place of ‘ idiot or imbecile,’ and an ‘ Institu- 
tion for the care and training of the weak-minded’ as 
a description of the establishment, but these terms were 
not adopted by those responsible for drafting the Bill.” 
Were you concerned in that at that time ?—Yes. 


they thought was not sufficiently defined ?—At any 
rate they did not adopt it. 


9909. You did not have any discussion with them at 
the time ?—-No, I do not remember that. I have the 
memorandum in my hand which was sent in. 


9910. About the numbers. In your second para- 
graph you point out that there are not less than 50,000 
in England and Wales who might be classed as idiots 
and imbeciles, of whom 12,000 would be under twelve 
years of age. That 50,000 you get from the Census 
returns ?—Yes. 


9911. That showed a total of 48,000 under the heading 
‘* Feeble-minded ’’ ?—It is not only under the heading of 
“‘ feeble-minded,”’ but it is “‘ imbecile” or ‘‘ feeble-minded,” 
they are not distinguished. My argument is that those who 
were returned as feeble-minded are probably those who 
would be capable of being certified as imbecile; milder 
degrees of mental defeet would probably not be returned 
at all. j 


9912. Is it your opinion that that 50,000 does not 
represent anything like the full number of idiots and 
imbeciles in the country ?—I dare say that there would 
be more than 50,000 assuming that the numbers given 
in the householders’ schedule, 48,882, are consider- 
ably below the mark; one might put on a larger per- — 
centage and call it 60,000 ; nobody knows precisely. 


9913. Have you tried to form an independent estimate ? 
—In restricted districts that has beendone. It was done 
thirty-four years ago. I do not know whether it was 
done recently in regard to the 1901 Census, but in regard 
to the Census of 1871 careful enquiries were made in 
certain registration districts and a deficiency. of 25 per 
cent. was found on the number who were returned as 
idiots and imbeciles. 


9914. That is to say, 75 per cent. of the whole were 
returned ?—Yes, in those particular districts. 


9915. Does this figure which you give, 50,000 plus the | 
margin which you speak of, include the feeble-minded 
as well, in your opinion ?—No, it does not at all. 


9916. The heading in the Census return gives both ?— 
The Gensus return heading says “imbecile or feeble- 
minded,” but my assumption was that persons whom we 
should call the feeble-minded of the higher grade pro- 
bably would not be returned at all, and “ feeble-minded *% 
would be used in the sense of covering imbeciles or idiots. 


9917. You think the ordinary person filling up his 
Gensus paper would not put down a relation who was — 
what we call feeble-minded ?—I do not think he would. ; 


9918. Of course the word is put at the top of the 
column ?— Yes. 

9919. The other figures that you give on page 573. col. 2, 
are the figures we have had from the Departmental Com- 
mittee of 1896 ; 60,000 children in the Elementary Schools. 
You have been of course Medical Officer of the School 
Board in regard to defective children ?—I was Medical — 
Officer for three years. 


9920. Would your investigations there lead you to 
vary that figure, either reduce it or increase it, or say itioe 
was a correct figure ?—I had not really very much oppor- 
tunity myself of verifying the figure, but Dr. Kerr, 
the present Medical Officer tells me he would rather put 
it at 2 instead of 1 per cent. 

9921. That would double the 60,000?—Yes. I 
am inclined to think myself, taking the whole country 
through—however it. may be in London—that 1 per 
cent. is a ‘fair figure. 

4922. (Mr. Greene.) In the concluding — paragraph 
of your paper you refer to the mentally defective children 
of a higher social class than those attending publis 
elementary schools. Do you think it possible that 
there should be any means of providing for the higher 
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classes of children in any way ?—] do not think it is have to be taken public notice of; that is what the G. He. 
necessary to provide for them, because provision is well-to-do classes object to very strongly. paviegonls 
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already made in the way of private institutions, and 9940. On the other hand the well-to-do people would like “oy D., 


superior accommodation for paying cases is obtainable 
is the institutions registered under the Idiots Act. 


9923. Are the private institutions enough for the 
higher class ?—I think there are quite enough, there are 
some half-a-dozen around London. 


9924. Are they under inspection ?—They are not under 
inspection at the present time; they would have to 
come under inspection-in the event of legal coznisance 
being taken of higher class children needing “special 
education.” 


9925. Would you suggest private establishments 
of that kind for higher class children should be brought 
under inspection ?—1 think it might be advisable that 
they should be inspected to ensure that those who, 
“run’’ them, if J may use that term, should be com- 
_ petent persons. 


9926. How is it that they are not inspected now, if 
the children in them are hopelessly mentally defective ?— 
‘They are not schools for hopelessly mentally defective 
cases, they are schools for cases which cannot be certified 
as imbeciles, or in the opinion of those who have to do with 
them cannot be so certified. 


9927. As a rule to what age are they kept ?—Not 
beyond school age as a rule; not beyond eighteen or 
nineteen, 7.¢., the ordinary school age of their social 
class. f 


9928. Can you get statistics to show how many such 
institutions there are in the country, showing the class 
of people who would have to be provided for in any 
recommendation we may make ?—Yes, that can be done, 


9929. How can we get at the number of these schools 
and the locality of them ?—It is a matter almost of 
personal knowledge. Thereis a list in certain publications ; 
_Wright’s Medical Annual for instance, contains a list of 
them. 


9930. They are like private schools ?—Yes. 


9931. But run privately by people for their own 
profit ?—Yes. 


9932. Under no medical inspection ?—Many of them 
are medical men’s schools, others have medical exrerts 
as advisers. I have a few children living in my house 
myself, whose education is under my direction. 


9933. They are imbeciles ?—No. 


9934. Just a trifle above ?—They are very much 
above imbeciles—those that I have. 


9935. Supposing that it was discovered that a chi'd 
of se~enteen say was in a private establishment, would 
it not be necessary for communication to be made to the 
lunacy authorities ?—It would if the child were decidedly 
imbecile. 


9936. The dividing line rests with the person who 
keeps the establishment ?—It is rather a matter of 
opinion, needing medical discrimination. 

9937. And rests with the person who keeps the estab- 
lishment ?—It does, under existing circumstances, but 
expert medical opinion is usually resorted to. 


9938. What we are seeking for is to get provision 
made for persons of all classes in society, who would 
have some legal recognition of their status and condition. 
Can you make any suggestion about that? Would 
you make each person who keeps such pupils make a 
return to any local Board or any central Board ?— 
It would be a difficult thing to do that because I am 
afraid it would have the effect of sending borderland cases 
needing special education from competent people, who are 
recognised by the authorities, to incompetent people who 
are not recognised. 


9939. Recognised by the authorities in what way ?— 
L suppose the idea would be that every doctor, or whoever 
it may be that has an establishment of this kind, should 
be registered by some authority. On the other hand 
there are clergymen and schoolmasters who advertise 
for “neurotic” children, who would probably get these 
children, because if they went to properly recognised 
establishments, where the arrangements were presumably 
of a better kind and more suitable for them, they would 


to feel quite certain that the treatment was efficient ?— 
Quite so. 


9941. There is no guarantee to them ?—There is no 
guarantee to them now, beyond the reputation of the 
school. 


9942. The child, on the hypothesis, is incapable of 
disclosing to his relations whether he is or is not properly 
treated ?—That is so, if only of low grade mental capacity. 


9943. Can you give us any idea of the number of 
higher class children who are being provided for in this, 
if 1 may respectfully say so, irregular fashion ?—1 could, 
with a little thought. I am afraid I have not got it at 
my fingers* ends at the moment. 


9944. Is there any way we can find out, because we are 
trying very hard to get statistics all over the country of 
the different classes of feeble-minded who ought to be 
provided for, or whose condition should, in some way, 
be regulated ?—I could make out a list and send it to your 
secretary if you like, as far as I know them myself. 


9945. That would only be, perhaps, in one or two 
counties. Is there any way of getting at it for the whole 
of England ?—No, I do not think there is; there is no 
official list. 


9946. Do you think there are many children spread 
about the country treated in the way you have mentioned, 
put in homes run by clergymen, doctors, and so on ?— 
There are a great number. I am consulted myself about 
these children a good deal. Very frequently the account 
is that the child has been sent to a clergyman for several 
years, he is not much better, what is to be done next, and 
that kind of thing. I could not undertake to give a list 
of all, but those that are kept by medical men and are 
better known, I could give a list of. 


9947. You seem to think the medical men are more 
successful than the clergy 7?—I think medical men who 
have made a study of the matter are likely to be more 
successful. The mode of education is a physiological 
one which requires a certain amount of medical training 
to supervise. 


9948. You can help us in no way in getting at the 
number of these places all over the country ?—I could 
send a list if you wished it. 


9949. I take it it would be rather more limited than 
would be of much use to us ?—I happen to know many of 
the establishments. I think they come before me in one 
way or another. 


9950. Do they take in more than one ?—Yes, as a rule. 
There is an establishment where there are thirty or forty. 


9951. And the Lunacy Commissioners have nothing 
to do with them ?—I believe not. Those I refer to are 
eases of children that have not been certified, and are said 
not to be certifiable, though unsuitable for ordinary 
education. 

9952. Upto what age are they there ?—Usually eighteen 
or nineteen, or thereabouts, 


9953. With reference to another point, you suggested 
there should be a supervising Government Department 
created ad hoc; that is another Department under the 
Lunacy Commissioners ?—The Lunacy Commissioners 
have expressed themselves as unwilling to take the charge 
of these borderland cases, and in one of their annual Re- 
ports there was an expression to the effect that it was 
preferable that there should be inspection by a body of 
inspectors not connected with lunacy. 


9954. Make it a Public Department ?—A Department 
of the Local Government Board or of the Home Office, 
I should think, probably. 


9955. Somewhat akin to the Lunacy Commissioners, 
with an establishment of their own ?7—That was the idea. 


9956. And drawing within their jurisdiction these 
numerous houses in which people are kept up to seventeen 
or eighteen, where feeble-minded children exist, and there 
is no sort of inspection or guarantee that they are properly 
treated 7—Yes, and establishments for feeble-minded 
adults 
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money the father can reasonably pay, or do you think © 


G. E. 9957. (Mr. Byrne.) What becomes of the children td 
that they should be left at home ?—I think it is the duty of — 


Shuttleworth, brought up in these special private schools who, as a rule, 


Eisq., B.A., leave at the end of a period of extended school age?— the public authority in each county, or in combined 

M.D., They generally have very good homes to go to and their counties where necessary, to establish an institution 

} =; Bi ae parents and friends manage with them afterwards. which should accommodate’ the lower idiots as well 
h pete eee as higher grade imbeciles. 
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9958. Have you known many cases in which disastrous 
results have happened from their being at liberty ?— 
No, I have not known any. 


9959. Then it is not a crying evil when there are good 
homes and competent parents ?—No. 


9960. It is not an evil which requires any special 
notice to be taken of by this Commission, in your opinion ? 
—No, I think not. I have put ia my statemet that I 
think it is desirable for the public weal that whatever 
authority may be appointed should be satisfied that the 
parents provide special instruction of a suitable character 
in early life, and that, as far as may be necessary, 
adequate care and control be provided in adult life. 


9961. That does not mean that you consider the State 
should pry into the existence of such people but should 
merely act in that manner if their existence and ill- 
treatment came before it ?—Just so. 


9962. That there should be no Department going about 
inquiring whether there were well-off feeble-minded 
people, in this house or that house ?—No, I do not think 
it would be necessary. 


9963. You would not therefore approve of the idea of 
making it a notifiable disease, binding the doctor to 
notify it ?—No, that would be really impracticable. 


9964. And there are no evils making it desirable ?—I 
think not. 


9965. With reference to the percentage of feeble- 
minded among the school children population that you 
tell us Dr. Kerr is inclined to estimate at a higher figure 
than 1 per cent.; in any event, whatever the estimate 
is, the percentage of defectives discovered in the school 
population would be a great deal higher, would it not, than 
the number of such children who would have to be looked 
after in the interest of the State, when adults ?—Un- 
doubiedly. 


9966. They are defined as children who are unsuited for 
ordinary education ?—Yes. 


9967. Consequently you get a great many more of 
them than are really permanently defective in mind in 
such a way as to be a danger to the community ?—Yes. 


9968. In your memorandum (p. 572, col), you say the 
need of “(1i) Training institutions, and (2) Permanent 
industrial colonies is very apparent.’’ That is for idiots. 
Have youhad considerable personal experience of the evils 
arising from the lack of such accommodation in England ? 
Ave many inquiries directed to you by people who do not 
know how to dispose of their defective children ?—Yes, 
I was impressed with that need with regard to the class of 
recognised idiots and imbeciles very much when I was 
Medical Superintendent of the Royal Albert Asylum, 
Lancashire. ‘There were 600 there; they were kept, asa 
rule, only for seven years’ training, and at the end of that 
time it became a question what should be done with 
them. Their friends were frequently not the best people 
to take charge of them, and. if they did take them, and 
do well for them for a time, very frequently they became 
a source of trouble later on. Then the question was, 
could they come back again, but we were not able to 
take them back because that institution was a training 
institution for a term of years, not a custodial 
institution. 


9969. As the idiot institutions are alleged to be 
confining themselves more and more to the improvable, 
the lack of accommodation for the lower grades of im- 
becile will be more marked unless sometbing is done ?— 


Yes. 


9970. Were you in the room while I was asking Dr. 
Corner about what he thought should be done, say, 
with a man in the position of a sergeant in the army, 
or m artisan getting 25s. a week, avho had an idiot child ? 
—Yes. 


* 9971. What would you recommend should be done to 
deal with such cases? Is it the duty of the public to 
provide institutions for such children, and to extract what 


9972. Would you go so far as to say that it is very ~ 
inexpedient that imbeciles and idiots should remain in 
the homes of the poor; I mean by the poor those who 
are not so rich that they can afford special nurses and a 
special part of the house ?—It is very inexpedient. 


9973. In the interests of the community as well as of — 
the individual ?—In the interests of the family also ; 
a child who is an idiot in a house is a very great source 
of not only trouble and anxiety, but actually offence 
to those around it. 


9974. You are aware that the Lunacy Act enables © 
the county council, the lunacy authority, to provide 
special asylums for idiots if it likes, or for any class of 
person of unsound mind; that includes idiots ?—Yes. 


9975. There are very few county authorities who have 
done that ?—Very few. 


9976. To give power to provide for idiots to county 
councils would be giving them a power which, under 
another name, they have already ?—Yes, they have 
that under Section 241 of the Lunacy Act. 


9977. Does that to your mind imply that something © 
more is wanted beyond giving them power—some in- 
ducement or power of enforcing it ?—It ought to be 
provided that they “shall” instead of ‘‘ may.” It is 
one of those clauses which is governed by the word 
“may ’’—“‘that they shall if necessity arise,’’ I should 
think would be more to the point. 

9978. Would you say it is a duty of the county council 
to provide for idiots as it is for lunatics of other classes ? 
—Yes, I would say for idiots and imbeciles and people 
who have been trained as feeble-minded, but have shown 
at the end of their training that they have not profited _ 
by it; these last could very well then be certified as 
imbeciles, and go to such an institution. ; 

9979. I do not quite follow that ?—Those cases that 
have been called feeble-minded, so far as training is 
concerned, (e.g., “‘ mentally defective” in special schools), 
when at the end of their training they show that they — 
have no capacity for taking care of themselves and-earn- - 
ing their living, could properly be called imbeciles and — 
go to such an institution, 1f there were one provided 
suitable for them to go to. cute 


9980. That would be the worst of them 2—Yes. 


9981. I suppose those who could work under super- 
vision should go to a place where work could be managed, — 
instead of to an asylum ?—That is all a matter of classi- _ 
fication; an asylum may sometimes be combined with — 
an industrial colony. It is a matter for each county — 
to consider, according to local circumstances. . 


9982. Are you familiar with the Lunacy Act so far as 
it relates to the powers and duties of county authorities ? 
Would you recommend any practical step to bring it 
about that desired provision should be made? Do you 
think the central authority should hold a local inquiry — 
as to whether there should be an idiot asylum established, 
say. for North Wales, or for such and such a town ?— — 
I think the necessity would probably be brought before — 
them by Boards of Guardians who are very active inthese — 
matters now. They have of late years been showing © 
a spirit of enterprise as regards the mentally deficient 
class. It would be from the Boards of Guardians 
that that application would be made to the county 
authorities, I should think. 


9983. We have had applications at the Home Office © 
from Boards of Guardians through the Local Govern- 
ment Board pointing out that Unions are very improper 
places for the detention of idiots, especially small Unions, - 
and the county authority should take steps—and the — 
county authorities have not taken steps. What would 
be the best way of dealing with that ; should the authority — 
send down one of the Lunacy Commissioners, or some — 
other gentleman, to hold local sittings, and obtain evidence _ 
as to what they ought to do?—I think the central 
authority should have the power of enforcing what | 
would be the duty of the local authority, if clause 241 


were compulsory instead of optional. « 


— 
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9984, 1t is to your mind essential that it should be 
their duty and not be optional 7?—Yes. 


9985. (Dr. Needham.) With regard to what Mr. Byrne 


* has been asking, do you not think it advisable that the 


> ~S > 


central authority should have the power of compelling 
the local authorities to provide suitabie accommodation 
for the large number of idiot children who are in the wards 
of county asylums for which they are very unfit ?— 
Decidedly so. 


9986. You think they should have increased powers to 


_ bring pressure to bear upon them ?—I think so. 


9987. With reference to a question that Mr. Greene 
asked you, the reason, I suppose, why these feeble-minded 
people in the Homes that you have described are not in- 
spected by the Lunacy Commissioners, or by any other 
body of that kind, is that they contain only people who 


- are not certifiably insane ?—That is so, and they are there 


- for the purposes of education as at an ordinary school. 


_ 9988. I suppose the persons who take charge of these 


_ children are aware of the fact that if they did receive into 


their homes any person who was certifiably insane they 


_ would be liable to prosecution ?—Undoubtedly. These 


establishments are carried on simply as schools for im- 
provable cases only, They are not receptacles or places 


_ where those who require care are taken for merely cus- 


 todial purposes ; they are taken just as the children are 


in the defective schools of London, for instruction, have 
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ordinary school holidays, and keep in close touch with 
their families. 


GE. 
Shuttleworth, 
9989. Have you had any experience of the existence Bs ie 
throughout England of Homes in which weak-minded — yy poy | 
people of adult age are kept in confinement without any (yng), etc. 
licence and without any visitation 7—No, I do not know 
of any personally. 
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9990. It has not been brought to your knowledge ?— 
No. Iam often asked where such people can be sent ; it 
is a question difficult to answer on account of the lack 
of suitable accommodation. 


9991. You have not met with any places ?—No, I have 
not. (Charitable Homes for adults, in connection with 
the National Association for the Feeble-minded hav2 
been certified or approved by the Local Government 
Board. 


9992. Do you think the houses in which the feeble- 
minded children, for instance, of whatever age up to 
adult age, are now kept should be licensed by any authority 
as well as inspected ?—J think some security should be 
taken that those who manage them are competent people, 
which I suppose would amount to licensing. 


9993. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would lixe to 
add ?—1 think not. The question of ‘after-care” I have 
dealt with pretty fully in my statement. The question 
of provision for epileptics I did not go into because I 
thought you would probably have authorities connected 
with institutions for epileptics summoned to give evidence- 
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Henry Asupy, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P., called; and Examined. 


9994. (Chatrman.) You have been so kind as to give 
us a statement of your evidence ; may we put that on our 
notes ?— Yes. 


9995. Would you also tell us, so that that may. go on 
the notes, what particular connection you have had with 
‘this: class of children: we are enqttiring into ?—My chief 
- experience comes from being Médical-Officer to the Man- 
chester Special Schools. Seven or eight years ago I ex- 
-amined°a numberof children for the then Manchester 
School Board, and some years afterwards, that is three 

' years ago, Special Schools were established, and I exam- 
ined the children for admission and I havedone my best to 
watch their progress during the last three years. Then 


‘as physician to a children’s hospital I have. had some © 


experience of children of this class who ¢gome for admis- 
' sion, or who at any rate come for advice. -- 


es 


STATEMENT ‘OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN. 


wea ~ sy Henry Asupy, Eso, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


. Tuse the word Amentia to cover all grades of mental 


defect found “during early life. Idiocy, imbecility and 
-feeble-mindedness represent different degrees of amentia. 
Primary Amentia includes all forms due to heredity, 
#.e., when the “ germinal plasm”: has latent tendencies 
_in the direction of regression and a lapse of the last stages 
of development of the brain takes place. 


“be separated from the diseases occurring after birth. 


Secondary Amentia includes all varieties due to the Hour 
effects of disease or toxins during either intra-uterine or Ashby, pie 
extra-uterine infancy. 

‘Fhe word “ congenital ” is best avoided as it is used in 
two different senses, #.e. (1) dating from birth, (2) dating - 
from conception. The diseases of intra-uterine life cannot 28 JWy 1905- 
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Various opinions are héld as to the part played by 
heredity, tuberculosis, alcohol, and physical degeneration 
in producing amentia. — “ ; 

Tuberculosis. In investigating the family history of 
children coming under the class amentia, or epileptic, it 
is common to find a history of consumption in some form, 
and it has been stated that the relation of tuberculosis to 
amentia is cause and result. But tuberculosis is a very 
common, disease, and investigations made in the dead 
house show that the majority of mankind suffer more or 
less from tuberculosis at-some period or other of their 
lives, and as a matter of fact in the investigation of the 
cause of any disease we get a frequent history of con- 


‘Sumption. Tuberculosis is apt to bring disaster on the 


individual and the parent is apt to transmit a tendency to 
tuberculosis (or a feeble resistance to it) to his offspring, 
but I know of no direct evidence which shows that tuber- 
culous parents more than others beget children with 
amentia. 


Alcoholism. Indulgence in alcohol is also credited with 
being a factor in the production of children with amentia. 


Question 9996. 
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are wanting in everyday sense and who show clearly by 
their conduct that they will never be fit to manage their own 
affairsand have no chance of being self-standing members 
of society, should have no place in the Special Day Schoois, 
The problem of what to do with such is as pressing 
at sixteen years of age as at seven years, or more so, and in» 


Henry No doubt this indulgence is common enough, more 
Ashby Esq. particularly among the lower classes of society, and in 
M.)., taking family histories it is common to find that some 

ei BCLs, parent or relative has been a victim. It is not easy, 
28 July 1905. however, to get observers to agree as to what constitutes 
tt alcoholism,” and also to get all the facts from the friends. 
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Drinking habits induce disease in the individual and 
poverty in his family, but I know of no evidence which 
demonstrates that the children of drunkards are apt to 
suffer from amentia. That pregnant women who 
drink to excess produce disease or lowered vitality 
in the foetus is quite probable, just as a nursing mother 
who drinks heavily may more or less poison her infant 
with her milk. A tendency to “‘alcoholism” is hereditary, 
or runs in families, and chronic drunkards are often weak 
or abnormally-minded, but I have no reason to believe 
their children are weak-minded as the result of their habits. 
The country generally is becoming more sober, but there 
is no diminution in the output of imbeciles. 

Physical Degeneration. I do not doubt that women who 
live hard lives, suffer privation, and are badly fed during 
the period of pregnancy are apt to bring forth children of 
low vitality that offer feeble resistance to unfavourable 
conditions after birth. I do not think there is evidence 
to show that these children are specially apt to belong to 
the amentia class. Neither do I think that unfavourable 
conditions of life after birth produce amentia, though un- 
doubtedly these unfavourable conditions produce bad 
nutrition, and also rickets, and interfere with growth and 
development, and tend to mental backwardness. I have 
under observation now two children twins who are six 
years and ten months old ; they have been exposed to un- 
favourable sanitary conditions, they are small in size and 
weigh respectively 16 lbs. 10 oz. and 15 Ibs. 11 oz. (!), and 
one cannot stand alone, but neither suffer from amentia. 

There can be little doubt that the feeble-minded mem- 
bers of society tend to gravitate to the lowest social grade. 
In this grade there are far more early and improvident 
marriages and more illegitimacy than in the higher grades, 
and as a result more weak-minded children are born. 

Heredity. The evidence I have been able to collect is 
in favour of the commonly accepted view that the ten- 
dency to insanity, epilepsy, and unstable nervous systems, 
and weak-mindedness, runs in families and it is in these fam- 
ilies that the children are apt to suffer from amentia. In 
the same way deaf mutism and hemophilia, diabetes, etc., 
tend to descend from generation to generation. In at 
least three-quarters of the children I have examined 
with amentia there was a strong probability that the 
amentia was hereditary and primary. In the minority it 
was more or less certainly secondary, as th? result of 
disease during development either before or after birth. 

The question of how to deal with this output of amentia 


is closely associated with the question of how to prevent 


the output. 


SprcriaAL Day ScHOOLS FOR DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 


My own experience has been ‘confined to the Special 
Schools in Manchester; I have watched the progress of 
the scholars during the last three years. There are three 
certified schools at present accommodating 218 children, 
dut new schools are shortly to be opened. 

Bearing in mind that the cost of each scholar in the 
Special Schools is roughly three times that of an ordinary 
scholar, it is a matter of importance to the community 
thit the educational advantages obtained should be 
worth the outlay. I have no hesitation in saying that 
the best and only enduring results are obtained in the 
‘children who are defective in minor degree. I refer to the 
class of children who have a weak memory for words and 
numbers, who learn from books with difficulty, but who 
have a fair share of common sense and are able to look 
after themselves in everyday life. There is a chance 
for these in after years of becoming perhaps humble but 
useful and self-standing members of society. Apparently 
this class was not contemplated in the Act, but they are 
of all others best worth the money spent on their educa- 
tion. In the education of these the Special Schools more 
than justify their existence. There is of necessity a class 
to be placed in the Special Schools on probation, as it 
may not be possible to distinguish at first or until some 
experience has been gained how they will eventually turn 
out. 

Every other class, whether we call them imbeciles or 
borderland imbeciles, who are erratic in their ways and 


spite of the money spent on their education. Whatever 
they have gained at school is soon lost, and they are 
certain to drift into the idler, pauper, criminal, prostitute 
eliss. Colony life under supervision and for life, where 
they may be taught to contribute to their support, is the 
only solution. The presence of the imbecile and his kind 
acts as a deterrent to the parents of the better class o 
defective who are most likely to profit, and to attemp: 
to educate the former in a day school is a costly and futil: 
endeavour. a 


BoaRDING SCHOOLS AND COLONIES. ; 
Evidence has already been given by Miss Dendy con- 


cerning the Sandlebridge Boarding Schools and the colony 
for adults—the latter now being got ready to receive the 
inmates of the schools as they grow too old for the schools 
The class of children received are the class referred to, 
who can be trained to do useful work when under super- 
vision, but are never likely to stand alone or earn their 
living outside a colony. : 

These schools, supported as they are by voluntary 
subscriptions and with no powers of detention under a 
certificate, show clearly the advantages of the colony 
system and also point out clearly how it may fail. It is 
certain that in the long run such schools and colonies 
must be state-aided or established. The weak point also 
comes out, in that it happens that parents will in some 
instances refuse to allow their children to enter the board- 
ing schools when they understand it is proposed to provid: 
for them for life. Or, having become residents and find-— 
ing much improvement, they want to remove them be- 
cause they think they have arrived ata stage of wage- 
earning capacity. No objection would be raised probably 
in the case of the worse class and helpless imbecile who 
have no possibly wage-earning capacity and who are only 
an encumbrance and expense. But it is clear, 
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from the 
point of view of the commonwealth, the better glass of 
imbecile is the most capable of harm and most needs 
supervision and detention. It is clearly a saving te 
prevent their recruiting the loafing class and the chance 
of their recapitulating their kind. To effect this some 
sort of renewable certificate for powers of detention is” 
necessary. a 
Imbeciles and Idiots. There is scant provision for such 
in Lancashire. Apart from the Royal Albert Asylum 
and the Lancashire Asylum Board’s house at Winwick, 
where fifty or sixty boys are provided for, there is no 
provision. A few are taken at the workhouses, the rest 
are in their own homes. At Winwick at the present time 
there is no provision made for training to do work, except 
helping in the household. But provision of the means 
such training is contemplated, as well as an enlarged 
accommodation. There is no provision for girls at the 
present time. __ ain 
Much more accommodation for the imbecile and idiot 
class is required. laa 


9996. (Mr. Loch.) You refer in your Statement 
to Special Schools and you say: ‘I have no hesitation 
in saying that the best and only enduring results 
are obtained in the children who are defectivein min 
degree.” Then you say: “In the education of the 
the Special Schools more than justify their existence.” 
Do you think that, say, in the 218 children you refer to, 
you have mostly that class which you mention, namely, 
those in which there is defect to a minor degree ?—As I 
gained experience and found that the lower class of de- 
fectives derived little advantage from school, I more and 
more excluded them and admitted a more promising 
class, so that at the present time we have a large propor- 
tion of the latter. Then we must bear in mind, in Man- 
chester we have only 1«ccommodation for about 220; w 
can pick and choose our scholars. With regard to the 
lower grade, the Special School does a certain amount of 
good in keeping them from the streets, but as to their 
future the same difficulty faces one more strongly at 
sixteen than at seven, therefore what is the use of our 
merely touching the surface of the problem? -In the 
last report that I made for the Education Committee I~ 
divided the children in the school into three grades, In 


' 
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seven or eight years ago Miss Dendy and myself examined hse 
something like 500 children who were selected for us, 4shby Hsq., 
for the most part by the teachers in the ordinary ie ee 
schools because they were not progressing like ordinary ~‘~“"° 
school children. “The then Manchester School Board 28 July 1905. 
asked us to report on these cases. I can give you a sum- 
mary of that reportif youlike. Recently endeavours have 
been made to trace them, but it is only a very rough 
tracing. Of the 500 we could unfortunately only 


30 or 40 per cent. the improvement had been very grati- 
fying, and this 30 or 40 per cent. had a fair chance of 
earning their own living afterwards. They will never 
make scholars, but they may be self-standing members of 
society, earning their own living in a humble way by 
manual work. Then there was a middle grade, perhaps 40 
or 50 per cent. that were more or less doubtful, and it 
would be difficult to say what their future would be. If 
working for their own father or working for some friendly 





people, there was a chance of their earning their own living. 
Whereas in 10 or 12 per cent. there was no chance of their 
ever doing any good afterwards in the way of earning 
their own living. I cannot compare the Manchester 
Special Schools with other schools, because I have 
been working over three years in the direction of 
excluding the low grade and including the high grade. 
When one comes to the word defective in a minor degree, 
a good many of us would not exactly agree as to what 
that meant. We have a number of children with well 
marked rickets; they are dull and backward, but that 
has been acquired by more or less bad physical conditions ; 
they are only defective in the sense that they are slow 
at learning. Thatis the very class that I endeavour to 


get into our schools, but I am afraid that is not the class . 


contemplated by the Act. 


9997. May I say the tendency of your selection has 
been to bring backward children into the Special School ? 
—That is so. 


9998. And you come to the conclusion that for a 
very large proportion of the children called mentally 
defective, immediate treatment in some colony or institiu- 
tion is desired ?—That is exactly the point; I have 
been coming to that conclusion. I started three 
years ago with a blank mind, and it has been gradually 
dawning on me during the last few years and I have 
formed tolerably strong opinions on the subject. 


9999. May I push that a step further ; that the Special 
School will in your administration become more and 
more of a probationary school ?—Perhaps. I should say 
the two functions of such Special Schools were first of 
all to give special education to those that are in a minor 
degree defective in the sense that they have weak memory 
for words and figures, but as far as intelligence is con- 
cerned they can polish door handles or black boots. 
Then there are a middle class, which-are at school on 
probation, as their future for the time is uncertain. 


There is the low grade class; thcse belonging to this - 


grade should be sent to a colony at once, as the problem 
of how to deal with them is as pressing at sixteen 
years of ageas at seven years. 


10000. Then your test is really what is possible at 
-sixteen ?—Yes; looking forward, will these children 
be able to be self-standing members of society ? Is their 
defect only in regard to books and figures; or are they 
wanting in ordinary sense ? 
10001. Have you seen anything of our “defective” 
classes in London ?—No. 


10002. You could not compare your standards with 
theirs ?—No, I am sorry to say I could not. 


10003. On your basis, your special class accommodation 
would be 2. small thing compared to the special class accom- 
modation which it was supposed would deal with the larger 
bulk of the mentally defective, including, perhaps, even 
some idiots and imbeciles ?—In going through cases in the 
ordinary schools there is a very large number of the class 
I have been referring to doing very little good in the 
ordinary school, perhaps in Standard III because they are 
tall rather than because they are fit for it; they are 
put up because it is inconvenient for them to be taught 
with infants. There is a large class of this sort. 


10004, Should there be three more schools ?—Yes, 
they would want accommodation for 500 at least. We 
have about 218 in now. I should want accommodation 
for 500 at least ; some would say more. 


10005. That is on your basis ?—That is on my basis. 
I am not providing for those that are not coming to the 
Special Schools. We can do nothing with them. 

10006. Have you evidence to show that children 
of the class you refer to, who have gone into the Special 
Schools, have really got well into life ?—There comes a 
little difficulty there, because our Special Schools have 
not yet been in working order long enough; but 
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trace 234; 291 in seven years had absolutely disappeared. 
That is rather a significant fact, but one must not over- 
estimate its importance. In my report on the 500 I 
divided them into two sets: 214 TI called dull and 
backward ; those are the cases one would like in aschool ; 
276 mentally feeble. So that we had to trace roughly 
214 who were dull and backward, and 276 who were 
mentally feeble. Unfortunately we could only trace 
234. Ofthose we found there were seventy-two at work, 
doing good work. There could not be a doubt that they 
were good workmen and they were working well. 


10007. Earning an ordinary wage ?—Karning an ordi- 
nary wage, after seven years. The children were between 
six and fourteen when we examined them, and they 
would be between fourteen and twenty-two now. Seventy- 
two were earning good wages, doing fairly well. 


10008. (Mr. Dickinson.) Which class were they ?— 
They belonged to the dull and backward, almost entirely. 
Then coming lower, forty-three were at work, but the 
work was not satisfactory—a very poor class of work. 


10009. (Mr. Loch.) Low paid ?—Yes, and in and out 
of work, 


10010. Not supporting themselves entirely 7—No. 
Forty-eight were worse, selling papers or getting odd 
jobs. Seventy-one were not at work at all; it was quite 
clear they could do nothing. In tracing some others we 
found one had married at eighteen, and had deserted his 
wife; another married at twenty-one; another married, 
who could not be more than twenty-two, but I have 
not his age. Four women were married. One who was 
married was 18 years old in 1905; another of the same 
age, and one who was 17 years of age in 1905 had had two 
children. There was one aged 19 years with one child 
and one woman of 19 years with an illegitimate infant a 
year old. 


10011. The result of those figures would be to show 
that, granted your rather careful selection, still there 
would be a good margin, even on that basis, that would 
have to be provided for for life ?—-No doubt. 


10012. Taking the minimum of backwardness or 
defect ?—Yes. My own feeling is that the Special 
Schools can do a great deal for the dull and backward, or 
those with minor defects, but they can do comparatively 
little for the worst class. 


10013. Therefore your general conclusion would lead 
to there being a still larger supply of accommodation 
required in colonies than on any other lines ?—Yes, 
I am afraid it would. 


10014. With regard to the administration of these 
matters, if there were some reorganisation, are you of 
opinion that the care of these children should be attached 
to the county councils, if there were a colony system 
introduced ?—I am afraid I do not know enough about 
county councils to say. 


10015. Would you attach it to the Medical Officer of 
Health in any shape or form ?—I do not think I would. 
The Medical Officers of Health have such manifold 
duties already and the subject of mental deficiency lies 
entirely outside their experience. 


10016. Would you suggest anything should be done 
to create a special staff of medical men who understood 
this problem particularly ?—I am afraid that would be 
the only solution. I do not see how any organisations 
working at present could undertake it. 


10017. You think therefore at some time there must 
be an education of medical men to understand it ?— 
Yes, I say that certainly. At any rate 1 think it would 
be unwise to make the examination of mentally defective 
children part of the duties of a Medical Officer of Health. 


10018. Taking the kind of division which you have 
put down on this paper, do you think it would be possible 
to make an approximate census for Manchester, Salford, 
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and Chorlton ?—T'do not think there would be any great 
difficulty in’ Manchester in working through the Educa- 
tion Committee and getting a census of the mentally 
feeble. The difficulty would be in distinguishing the 
“dull and backward” from the defective; there would 
be no gtJat difficulty in getting a census of mentally 
weak children of school age, including those in the 
Special Schools, and in the ordinary schools, and those 
excused school; then the number in Winwick and the 
number in the workhouses and in the Royal Albert, 
Asylums, ‘I am afraid you would have to infer the 
numbers of those over school age from these figures, 
because it is so very difficult to trace children after they 
have left school. They have left school and started 
work, or are loafing about, and they get out of the way, 
and you have a great difficulty in finding them. Those 
below school age there would be a great difficulty in 
getting at too. You would get at a number, but 
whether you would get at all would be doubtful. 


10019. Would the general practitioners or parish 
doctors be able to help ?—I am afraid it would have to 
be done entirely through the School Board Officers. 
Then I think there would have to be an examination 
by some one individual. I think if you had a number 
at work, like the parish doctors, you would have very 
different estimates; they would not have the same 
mental picture. 


10020. One individual or two to check their results and 
to see the cases ?—Yes, I am afraid anything else would 
not be worth doing. 


10021. You think inquiries such as you suggest would 
be worth doing ?—Yes, 


10022; You have not done it ?—No, we have been 
gathering figures. It would mean a little more hunting 
up than we have done of those of school age and those 
excused school. 


10023. Are you, generally speaking, satisfied with this 
colony that is near you at Sandlebridge ?—Yes, Miss 
Dendy kindly gave me an account of the expenses of it ; 
itis about £23 per child per annum. It is all worked out 
if the Commissioners would like to have it. 


10024. Do you take it that is the cost which would be 
incurred ? I understand great economy has been ob- 
served ?—Yes, and then they got the land for nothing. 
I will put this in. Those figures come from the hon. 
secretary. (Handing document.) 


10925. Practically so far as your experience goes, 
taking all below that line which you can effectually help 
after sixteen, or will take positions in life to some extent, 
this expenditure is to be incurred for those who cannot ?— 
Yes. as 


10026. Or is there any modification of this again; in 
a large number of cases can anything more be done than 
just to give them food and shelter ?—The idea is to keep 
them to some extent from recapitulating themselves. 


10027. Take that for granted; you have here an ex- 
p2nditure of £23 odd on each inmate ?—I think it can be 
done cheaper with greater numbers all together. Ido not 
know to what extent that has reckoned in the work of the 
inmates. One would look forward to their doing a fair 
am-unt of work to be put against that. I am afraid I 
have not gone carefully through that ; it was only given to 
me last night. 


10028. This is put as the cost of each child per annum ; 
forty-three children. Ido not see any entry on the other 
side for areduction. That must be left out of the account ? 
—Yes. A certain amount of useful work is done. 


10029. I suppose a certain amount of service is done ?— 
Yes, there is a great deal of gardening done and they sell 
flowers and look after domestic animals. One would 
look forward, when they get older, to their doing a good 
ses of work; Idonot mean entirely supporting them 
Seives. 


_ 10030. As you look at the problem, this kind of organisa - 
tion is the only one, you think, which is applicable to 
England ?—That is the only one that I know. 

, 


10031. You do not think any method for the older 
people could be adop‘ed by which they could be boarded 
out, in connection with a central organisalion, in later 
life ?—Personally I have no belief in home. care. 
That is the worst kind of care for these people. 
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10032. But you are in favour ot a recurring certificate ? 
—Yes. 

10033. (Mr. Dickinson.) These figures that you have 
put in come out at 8s. 11d. per week per annum ?—Yes. 


10034. That is to say for ordinary maintenance ?— 
Yes ; one must remember the land was given and there is 
no estimate for cost of building. It is simply for ordinary 
maintenance with the building and plenty of land pro- 
vided. That is the cost per year per child of working 
the institution. 


10035. The cost per child, excluding secretarie]l ex- 


penses ?—Yes, the secretary is honorary. 


10036. Fifty guineas are put down ?—Those are her 
expenses. The honorary secretary is the manager, but 
of course her expenses are paid. 


10037. Also excluding the food for the seven officers. 


It is excluding those two items the total cost works out at 

just 9s. a week ?7—Yes. ee ae 
10038. I understand from what you said to Mr. Loch 

just now that these 218 children in your schools are now 


those who are quite the higher grade ?—Yes, the thirtyor _ 


forty are quite the higher grade, forty or fifty the middle 
grade, 10 or 12 per cent., one would say, are altogether 
disappointing as the result of our educational experience 


10039. Even with that limitation you have only 30 
per cent. as to whom you say the prospects are really 
good ?— Yes, 30 or 40 per cent. . 

10040. The rest are either doubtful or hopeless ?—Yes. 

10041. What have you done in Manchester with regard 
to those children whom I should rather have thought the 
Act of 1899 aimed at, the more defective children ?—}F 


am afraid there is nothing to be done. It is no use edu- ~ 


cating them. They are no longer under the Education 
Committee. They are provided for voluntarily, or you 
heve to get them into the workhouses. There are a 
certain number in Winwick, a number in the 
workhouses, a number in the Royal Albert, and by 
far the majority would be at home. There is very limited 
accommodation ‘n Lancashire, and I suppose it is the 
same all the country over, for the class of imbecile or 
borderland imbecile child. 


10042. You have left them alone altogether ?—Left 


them alone ; refused to have anything to do with them. 


10043. Have you any figures to show us the number of 
children, in that class, who are in the elementary schools 


in-Manchester ?—I do not think any of that class are in — 


the elementary schools because if we refuse them they 
are excluded from the: other schools. 


10044. Then all those children are not even in the 
schools ?—No, they are doing nothing or they go to one 
of these few institutions. 

10045. Then, I take it, so far as educable children go, 
you have got the feebler children in your Special Schools, 
or a portion of them ?—A portion of them, certainly. 

10046. But still there are in the elementary schools, 
the ordinary day schools in Manchester, a considerable 


number who might be in the Special Schools ?—Yes, — 


because we. have not got sufficient Special School 
accommodation. 


10047. Do I understand your procedure is that when 
a child is sent to you you certify it for the Special School, 
or you refuse to take it into the Special School because it is 
not sufficiently intelligent ?—Yes, that is | am working 
more and more in that direction. 


10048. And a large number of them you have dis 
regarded ?—A fair number; one is hoping to do it still 
more as time goes on. : 


10049. Those children who are in your schools, I 
_suppose, at any rate that 30 per cent. you speak of, you 
would not certify as suitable for an idiot asylum ?— 
No,certainly not. There I think the Special School would 
be sufficient, at any rate reasonably sufficient, to give 
them a special education or an education that would 


enable them afterwards to earn their own living. We — 


have followed a few of them up. 

10050. With regard to the remaining 70 per cent., are 
those children whom, if you were asked, you, as a medical 
man, would certify as suitable for an ordinary idiot 


asylum ?—No, because I could not certify them as 


imbeciles. 
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10051. None of them ?—No, because an imbecile is 
not admitted to a Special School; we are not allowed 
to by the Act. 


10052. Then even in this limited selection you have 
gota considerable class that you, as a medical man, would 
not certify ?—I would not certify for an idiot asylum, but 
I think they should be in a colony, with yearly certificates. 


10053. Yet these children are not of normal mental 
condition ?—No, they are not normal, certainly ; they 
are defective. 


10054. They are not children that you could certify 
for an asylum?—No. There are imbeciles in 
Winwick that are under the Idiot and Imbecile Act. I 
should not certify any in our Special Schools for the 
‘simple reason that if I could certify them I have no 
business by law to admit them to the schools; the Act 
specially excludes imbeciles—“ being defective but not 
being imbeciles.” The mere fact of their being in a 
Special School means that they are not imbecile according 
to the idea of the man who certified them. 

10055. You would not agree with those who divide 
them into two classes, the dull and backward, on the one 
» pide, and the imbeciles on the other ?—There is a certain 
large division z.e. the mentally defective. I should 
_ include under defective; those who have a weak memory 
for figures and words, but with common intelligence and 
common sense in ordinary life. Whether another man 
would call them defective I do not know. I should call 
them defective because they are the very class for our 
schools. 


10056. They are in the class who require special super- | 


vision ?—Certainly ; there would be girls of ten and 
- eleven who, if you asked them to write cat or dog, they 
~ would put “ tac *’ for cat or “god” for dog; yet they 
will do household work and do it sensibly. 


‘10057. But with the existing system that we have at 
the present moment there is no supervision of a suitable 
kind for these in the country ?—No, not for the class that 
T should like to exclude from the Special Schools but who 

are not imbeciles in the ordinary sense of the word. 


10058. (Dr. Donkin.) I think it may be inferred from 
your statement here that you would say that the majority 
of the feeble-minded generally with whom you have had 
to do come under your headiny of primary amentia ?— 
‘That is so, yes. 


10059. May one take it from what you say in your 
statement under the heading “ heredity * that about 75 
per cent., roughly speaking, are cases of amentia of 
varying degree ?— Yes. 

10060. That is in the scientific sense of the more 
*‘ heredity ” ?—Exactly so. 


10061. So that much the larger class of the cases that 
this Commission is attempting to discuss are cases, strictly 
_ speaking, of hereditary weakness of mind ?—So I believe. 


10062. I know your experience is a large one, and you 
are acquainted, I take it, with the reference to this Com- 
- mission. Do you think that the element of heredity in 

the production of weak-mindedness is one that should 
be considered by this Commission in recommending, 
or not, any plan of detention, permanent or indefinite ? 
—Yes, I think personally heredity is the one important 
point ; anything else is of very little importance. 


. 10063. I mean the inference that would follow from 
your belief would be that the weak-minded themselves 
in growing up would probably propagate their like ?— 
That is in 75 per cent., there is a risk that they Tecapitu- 
late themselves. With the other 25 per cent. there is 
no risk. SOR 
10064. You have had experience of children up to 
sixteen. What would be the chief reasons which you 
would formulate to justify, or make desirable, permanent 
or indefinite detention with a renewable certificate 2— 
- That, of course, is a difficult point. Primarily I should 
say incapacity for earning their own living except under 
supervision. That would include all those with criminal 
tendencies or bestial tendencies, and a number of 
other morbid tendencies—many of these could earn their 
own living under superintendence and control, whereas 
if outside they would be hopeless loafers, and worse than 
loafers. These are not likely to become self-standing 


‘members of society, acting reasonably and sensibly, and 
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earning their own living. That is the passport to 


' freedom, one may say. 


10065. Detention would enable them partly to con- 
tribute to their own living, whereas otherwise they 
would be wholly on the public funds ?— Yes. 


10066. Have you any further suggestion as to the 
prevention of any possible harm they may do to the 
community ?—One would say there was great risk of 
their doing harm if they had their absolute freedom 
to do as they liked. In a colony it would be prevented. 
There, as one pointed out, is the weak point of our homes 
at Sandlebridge. There are no powers of detention. We 
have not reached that difficult time yet, as our inmates 
are still children; there are only one or two becoming 
sixteen or seventeen. When they have been trained, 
and are doing fairly well in gardning, and using tools, 
and work of various kinds, their parents may come 
along and say, “‘ If they are working for the colony why 
should not they work for us,” and out they will go, a 
certain number of them. We are working with a view 
of forming a colony and making them happy for life, but 
at sixteen our best efforts may be thwarted by themselves, 
or their friends. 


10067. Have you given any attention to the suggestion 
made by some people with regard to sterilisation ?—I 
am afraid I have not studied the question. It would be 
very desirable in many respects, but it is a very difficult 
question. 


10068. You have no opinion to offer on that ?—No. 
It is a very difficult question. 


10069. Supposing a fresh certificate were obtained to 
deal with the feeble-minded, would it be necessary in 
most cases to renew it as often as once a year ?—I should 
not think so, but there will be a certain doubtful fringe 
to consider. I should think, as regards by far the 
majority, it would not be necessary, but as regards others 
the risk of making a mistake would be avoided by a 
renewed examination. One wants to avoid the risk of 
any possible injustice. 


10070. You would have:a renewable certificate in all 
cases, but renewable only at long periods, with most ae 
Yes. 


10071. (Mr. Byrne.) On the subject of heredity can 
you give us any information as-to the chances of defec- 
tive parents having defective children. You tell us in 
your statement that in at least three-quarters of the 
children you have examined with amentia, there was a 
strong probability that the amentia was hereditary 
Can you tell us the converse of that ?. It does not follow 
that at least three-quarters of defective parents would 
have defective children ?—No. 


10072. Can you give us what would be the expectation 
of defective children from markedly defective parents ?— 
I am afraid I cannot, absolutely. In a very large pe-- 
centage, coming on nearly to 75 per cent., one would 
find evidence in going back to their history. We have 
gone to a great deal of trouble, backwards, and we find 
insanity, defectiveness, or some nervous trouble, in 
something like 75 per cent. Then one takes into account 
certain other physical appearances, like eyes and ears. 


10073. That side of the argument is quite clear ; it is 
put most strongly by you and the other expert witnesses, 
but the other side, the probability of defective children 
of admittedly defective pirents, is different ?—I should 
not like to put it into figures. 

10074. Could you suggest a maximum figure that it 
might possibly attain to 7?—I am afraid it would not be 


worth anything ; it is so exceedingly difficult to do that. 


10075. That is very important, as regards the argument 
for detaining people ?—Yes. 


10076. Do-you think there is any way of approaching 
the question with any chance of getting an accurate 
answer except by comparing the total number of defective 
parents with the total population ?—I think that would 
be the only way of getting at it for certain. 


10077. You are not aware of any study or investigation 
on that point ?—No. It is not as if a defective indivi- 
dual brought forth a well-marked defective child. It is 
only after some years the defect comes out, so it makes it 
an exceedingly difficult question to forecast. If they 
were born with something wrong in their heads that you 
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could see at once, it would be easy, but they are born 
with certain tendencies, and that makes it more difficult 
because you could not judge for years afterwards. With 
epilepsy the fits might not begin till they are twelve or 
thirteen, and the individual at nine or ten might be 

‘ normal, yet you feel sure that the tendency to epilepsy 
has been derived from the parent. That makes it such 
an intricate problem. 


10078. One can only go by the rough figures ?—Yes. 


10079. With regard to the defective children at present 
passing through the Special Schools, you say a certain 
/ proportion of them will be unable to earn their living 
and maintain themselves with ordinary prudence and 
decency ?—Yes. 

10080. The managers and teachers of these schools 
are quite able to identify those children in a very short 
time ?—Yes, I think so. 

10081. You need not wait till the end of the school 
period ?—No. 

10082. At what age might they, almost universally, 
be said to be certain—eleven or twelve ?—I think so; 
a large number before that. 


10083. With regard to those children who seem pre- 
destined for permanent detention in the interests of the 


community, would you say that the expense of the 


elaborate education pursued was of any use ?—No. 


10084. Or would you put them at once to more practical 
work ?—I should put them at once to more practical 
work ; outdoor work. 


10085. The elaborate and expensive education is 
entirely misplaced ?—Yes. 


10086. In the last sentence of your memorandum (page 
580, col. 2) you say, “‘ Much more accommodation for the 
imbecile and idiot class isrequired.” Thatis the impression 
we have gathered from a good many witnesses. Without 
being able to obtain any great precision, have you any 
information you could give us as to a large number of the 
idiot and imbecile children and adults living in homes 
where it would be advisable they should not live ?— 
I could not give numbers. We are constantly coming 
across them at the children’s hospitals and institutions 
of that kind; constantly imbecile children are brought, 
and their friends ask, ‘‘ What can we do with them ?”’ 
We have to return the answer, “The only way is 
through the Poor Law; you must send for a Poor Law 
officer.” Then at Winwick, there are fifty or sixty 
imbecile children and they are overfull, and frequent 
applications are made to them from the workhouses to 
take more. I could not say how many are in the work- 
houses in the Manchester district at the present time. 
Winwick is full, and the Poor Law officials will not 
take imbecile children if they can help it. Figures I 
could not give you, but that is roughly the state of 
things at the present time, to my idea. 


10087. What expression would you use to describe the 
magnitude of the evil? Would you say that you think 
to a very large extent imbeciles are living in homes to 
their great disadvantage and the disadvantage of the 
community ?—Yes. 


10088. Would you go so far as to say that no home, 
except the home of rich people who can afford special 
accommodation and. nurses, is a proper place for the 
idiot and the imbecile ?—Yes, in all the working-class 
homes the hardship is exceedingly great. I can readily 
understand going through the Poor Law fora respectable 
working man, or a clerk, is very distasteful. Is he not 
disqualified as a voter when his child is taken care of in 
Winwick or by the Poor Law? That itself is a hardship. 


10089. Have you knowledge in the district with which 
you are familiar that Guardians and Relieving Officers 
try to induce parents to keep such children ?—I will not 
say the Guardians,but the Poor Law officers do, because 
oe know the difficulty of getting them into an institu- 
ion. 

10090. The number of idiot boys and the number of 
imbecile boys that you have at/Winwick and that you see 
in the Chorlton Union and the Prestwich Union is very 
small compared with what you would expect to be the 
total imbecile population of that great district ?—Yes, 


10091. You would say that proved that there must be a 
good many at home ?—Yes, we are constantly coming 
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across them, but I could not give you the numbers, and 
one knows the very small accommodation, and the diffi- 
culty of the Guardians in finding the accommodation, and 
at Winwick there is not provision for girls ; there are boys 
only there. 


10092. Have you any reason to think that this dis- 
trict is unique in that respect, or do you think it may be 
fairly taken as representative ?—I think it may fairly be 
taken as representative. 


10093. And, if anything, you have better accommo- 
dation, because you have Winwick, and you have good 
imbecile wards in all the big Unions ?—Yes. 


10094. So that probably in less well-provided districts 
the evil is greater ?—Yes. 


10095. (Mrs. Pinsent.) One question about Sandle- 
bridge. Do you think that the fact that education, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, is carried on there makes 
it more expensive ?—I think probably it does. It perhaps 
does not make it more expensive to the Education 
Committee, because they get the Government grant. 


10096. Do you think the Government grant entirely 
covers the extra expense involved by education ?—I 
should doubt it. 


10097. It does not in the day schools, we know ?—I 
should think for all these Homes, what is demanded by 
Government and what they are obliged to do, a good deal 
of it is unnecessary—I will not say unwise, but still is 
attempting more than there is any wisdom in attempting. 


10098. I think you know the children at Sandlebridge 
pretty well ?—Yes. 

10099. You would say they are not worth educating 
by ordinary means ?—No. What is required is manual 
and out-door work. te 

10100. The education is simply in the hope of getting 
the Government grant ?—It is rather that, I am afraid. 


10101. And in order to get a certificgte as a school 
under the Board of Education ?—Yes. 

10102. Do you suppose its having been built as a 
school to be certified under the Board of Education 
increased the expenses ?—I think so, because the cubic 
space per caild is very liberal. 

10103. Does it not rather follow that if we were to 
establish colonies for this class of defects, the same class. 
as Miss Dendy is admitting at Sandlebridge, we could doit 
on cheaper lines ?—I think so. 

10104. A £5 government grant added to Miss Dendy’s. 
figures, would make £28 ?— Yes. ; 

10105. A good deal of that could be saved if it were a 
colony and not a school ?—Yes. 


10106. For the class that is being educated at Sandle- 


bridge, a colony would be better than a school ?—I think 7 


sO. 


10107. Therefore we must not take those figures at 
typical of what we should have to expend on the class of 
defectives which you exclude from the Day Special Schools? 
—No, and as you know, we have to educate them as if they 
were going to be turned out at sixteen, instead of being 
detained for life. We adopt certain methods in order to 
train them with the idea that they are to be turned out at 
sixteen, when it is not intended to turn them out at sixteen. ° 


10108. There are certain modifications which you 
yourself would suggest) in the way of building and staff 
and management, which would be great economies ?—I 
think so, certainly. ( 


10109. (Dr. Needham.) In reference to what you said 
to Mr. Byrne, from your own experience and from the 
applications which have been made to you with reference 
to this subject, are you satisfied that there are very con- 
siderable numbers of idiot and imbecile children, and 
older people, in your disi:‘ct. for whom no supervision 
exists, and who are not ~wdvr «ay Lind of discipline or 
control ?—Yes. 


10110. You are quite sure from your ow exper .nce ? 
—I am absolutely sure from my own experience, when 
seeing out-patients at the children’s hospital where they 
are brought for advice and medicine. 


10111. Winwick, which has a very small provision, is 
absolutely inadequate ?—Also the Royal Albert Asylum ; 
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_ we can only get an exceptional case admitted. They 
cannot take anything like the numbers. 

10112. Do you know anything about the asylums in 
your district ?—I know Winwick; I have recently been 
there. 

10113. I did not know whether you knew whether 
there was a large number of boys and girls sent there 
because there is no other provision, but who ought to 
have suitable provision made for them ?—No, I am afraid 
I do not know enough about them. 


10114. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) Are you able to say, 
from your own experience, whether the existence in 
your district of this large unguarded or unprotected 
class tends to increase crime in the district ?—I think 
there is no doubt ; certainly illegitimacy. 


10115. And crime that would come under the cog- 
nisance of the law ?—Yes ; three at least have been in 
gaol of those that we examined seven or eight years ago 
of the worst class. 


10116. In other words it tends to an increase of the 
criminal and immoral classes ?—Certainly ; I have no 
doubt in my own mind ; as well of course of the pauper 
classes. 


10117. (Mr. Burden.) In reply to Mrs. Pinsent I under- 
stood you to say that you thought the expense of main- 
tenance at Sandlebridge would be considerably reduced 
if there were no teaching to be provided for ?—Yes, I 
think so. 


10118. Does that mean the 9s. worked out here on 
this paper would be reduced in some way ?—I think so. 
Then I think the cost of building and the cost of providing 
school-rooms ; then certificated teachers would not be 
required. Teachers certificated for kindergarten work 
have to be paid fairly high salaries. 


10119. They have omitted to charge the teachers under 
the heading “‘ Salaries and Wages ?”’—I have not gone 
into it critically. 

10120. I sée they have deducted the food for the 
officers ?—Yes, that must be reckoned, in. 


10121. That makes 1s. per head per week difference, 
and that brings our 9s. up to 10s. ?—Yes. If you will 
kindly make any suggestions the details can be worked 
out. I think Miss Dendy said she had mislaid some of 
the forms that she had for it. Iam quite sure we could 
have all those worked out for the Commission on any 
plan they like. (For details as to cost, see Appendix 
papers, p. 650 post.) 

10122. I think if we could have the cost it would be 
most useful ?—We can get that for you. 


10123. Sandlebridge strikes one as almost an ideal 
place for these young children. If we could get at the 
actual cost, without the cost of teaching, both in regard 
to the establishment of the institution and also main- 
tenance of it, I think it would be most useful ?—If you 
will give me in writing just exactly what is wanted I 
will take care it shall be done. 

10124, (Dr. Dunlop.) Amentia, I suppose you use as 
_ a generic term covering all congenital defect from the 

slightest up to the greatest 7—1 bar the word “con- 
genital.” 

10125. All early defect ?—All defect in early life. 

10126. From the mildest up to the greatest ?—Yes. 


10127. You divide that into primary and secondary ? 
—Yes. 

10128. Has that any practical significance as regards 
institutional care 7—Yes, an immense significance. As 
regards the primary ones I agree with the general belief 
that these are due to inborn characters derived from 
fathers and ancestors and those inborn characters are 
recapitulated in the children. Any disease during intra- 
uterine life, or any disease of the child’s brain after birth, 
although it may handican the individual, is not handed 
on to any future child tnat i:-y be born, so that the 
75 per cent. becomes in‘initely 1. portant from the output 
point of view. 

10129. That is to say that the secondary aments 
haying an acquired characteristic do not transmit it— 
that is the extent of it 7?—Yes. 

10130. Would you advise the inclusion of the primary 
rather than the second-ry ?—Yes; the others are of 
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comparatively little importance, they are the individual 
only. 


10131. That brings in a practical difference ?—Yes. 


10132. Are you able in every case to diagnose primary 
or secondary ?—No, I will not say I can, there is sure 
to be some uncertainty in certain cases. There will 
always be a grade in which the future is uncertain for a 
time at least. 


10133. Suppose you found a case having intra-uterine 
disease, or early disease, let us Say cretinism, and history 
of heredity, which group would you put that into ?— 
That would be difficult. I do not think a case such 
as you mention has ever come up. 


10134, A case of cretinism ?—No, not of sporadic 
cretinism, I am quite sure. I should put cretinism 
under the secondary group. 


10135. It is a very important diagnosis to make ?— 
It is. Take mongols, which are more to the point. 
Some believe mongolism to be due to intra-uterine 
causes. Personally, I do not believe it, but there may 
beadoubt; one often gets a history of insanity in these 
cases. 


10136. But mongols never breed ?—No; so it does 
not matter much in their case. 


10137. It is a very important diagnosis ?—Yes, it is, 
no doubt. I do not pretend to say you could do it in 
every case. 


10138. Is it a practical diagnosis ?—I think in the 
majority of cases it is. 


10139. Is that the general opinion of the profession ?7— 
I should think so ; I will not be certain. 


10140. Do you think primary and secondary amentia 
is a generally acknowledged division ?—Possibly not. 
There is a great deal of confusion about so-called 
congenital disease; that is the way we get into 
difficulties. Take alcoholism for example. 


10141. If you find drunkenness in the mother you 
would putit down to drunkenness ?—If a child born of 
a drunken mother was weakly, one would be inclined 
to say the weakness was secondary and not primary; 
the weakness was due to intra-uterine poisoning and was 
not hereditary. 


10142. Take achild who has an insane grandfather on 
one side, and on the other side a drunken mother ; would 
you make that child into a primary ament or secondary ? 
— Undoubtedly primary. 


10143. Would you shut that child up for ever, or only 
temporarily ?—I should not shut it up at all, merely on 
the grounds of heredity. 


10144. You think it is a practical diagnosis and a prac- 
tical division ?—I think so with the reservation that no 
one can pretend to be absolutely competent to decide. 


10145. A reason advanced for the seclusion of the 
aments is that they will breed their like. You will 
allow heredity is direct as well as indirect—they miss a 
generation or two generations ?— Exactly. 


10146. If you find a case of weak-mindedness in one 
member of a family, would you shut up all the members 
of the family ?—No. 


10147. But you would have the same tendency in all 
the others ?—I am not judging only from hereditary 
tendency, but from an examination of the individual. 
One would not lay such stress upon heredity as that ; one 
would say, ‘‘Hereisan individual, will he earn his living 
afterwards or won’t he? let us a’so go into his 
family history.’ Heredity is only one link in the chain 
of evidence. 


10148. It is the necessity for care and treatment of the 
individual that would guide you in shutting them up, 
rather than heredity ?— Yes. 


10149. That would be a much more practical test than 
the division of the aments into primary and secondary ? 
—Yes; but an etiological division which indicates the 
difference between the acquired, which would not recapi- 
tulate themselves, and the others who would, is of 
importance, 

10150. What is the practical point ?—The practical 
point is as to what will become of them in after life. 


to 10150. 
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10151. As regards the Special Schools you state: “I 
have no hesitation in saying that the best and only en- 
during results are obtained in the children who are 
defective in minor degree.”” I suppose you there referred 
to children who are dull and backward ?— Whose defect 
principally applies to scholastic learning. 

10152. Those are children expressly excluded from the 
Act ?— Yes. 

10153. Is that a wise provision ?—No. 

10154. So that the Act, as it stands, does not meet 
the necessities of the case ? No, I think not. As far as 
the working of the law is concerned, the question is 
how far can the word defective be stretched. I think 
the spirit of the Act, or what the Act was intended to 
do, was wrong. I think the idea at the time that 
Act was made is gradually proving to be the wrong one ; 
that is one’s own personal opinion. 


10155. I think you also agree that in many cases the 
administration of the Actis wrong. Are there nota great 
number of imbecile children in the schools ?—That is my 
impression. 

10156. Both the spirit of the Act and the administra- 
tion are wrong ; it is found impracticable ?— Yes. 


10157. You would not advise that the Act be made 
compulsory or universal ?—I would not, in its present 
form. 

10158. You are aware there is a great deal of over- 
lapping between institutions and classes ?—Yes. 


10159. May we take it that in your own district of 
the country it is the same ?— Yes. 


10160. You have imbeciles in the Special Schools, 
certified under the Education Act ?—If I admit there are 
imbeciles in the Special Schools I have been breaking the - 
law ia admitting them. 


10161. [have seen them elsewhere. You have the low 
class imbeciles.at Sandlebridge ?—They are of the better 
class, who can he'p themse'ves. 


10162. They are not certified ?—No. 


10163. You have the same class of imbeciles in the 
Royal Albert Asylum who are certified under the Idiots 
Act ?— Yes. 


10164. The same class of imbecile under the Lunacy Law 
at Winwick ?— Yes. 

10165. Therefore imbeciles are treated and certified in 
four different ways ?—I think that is very probable. 


10166. Do you think that a satisfactory state of affairs ? 
—No. 


10167. Do you not think there ought to be some unifica- 
tion of the whole process ?— Yes. 


10168. And under one authority ?— Yes. 


10169. Have you any view regarding that authority ?—- 
No. Idonot think the Poor Law is the proper one because 
of the difficulty of the parent being disqualified. I can 
only say separate administration. I cannot see how 
any one existing body would do, unless it is the Asylums 
Board. 


10170. Itis the natural work for the Asylums Board ?—- 
Yes, it would be the best at any rate. 


10171. Should it be paid for by the County Council or 
the Parish ?~I should think the County Council. 


10172. And should be under the control of the Lunacy 
Board ?— Yes, I should think so. 


10173. Do you think the education of these imbecile 
children, the four groups I have mentioned, should be 
under the school authority at all?—It depends upon whom 
youadmit. As faras the dull and backward children are 
concerned I think they should ; the imbeciles should not. 
I do not think the education authority has anything to do- 
with imbeciles, or border-line imbeciles. As soon as you 
can make a division of the class—call them dull and back- 
ward or difficult'to teach—then I think the education 
authority has a duty, but I should draw the line tightly in 
the imbecile direction ; they should not have to do with 
them. 


10174. As soon as it is decided a case is uneducable 7— 
The School Board should have nothing to do with it. 


10175. That is a strong argument against.the Special 
Schools ?— Against them, as they are. 


Guardians have refused to take in cases because they 
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10176. There ought to be some other provision to- Hea; : 
they cover a very little bit of the ground. —. ne 


10177. There are imbeciles at gang re CHa 
of the better class. 4 


10178. Who ere certifiable under the Idiots Act. or al é 
Lunacy Act ?—They are not certiffed. 


10179. Are they paid for? Are the boarders taken 
in for life ?—They are taken in for life. Nearly 
all are taken from Manchester, or Bolton, or Cheshire, — 
who pay for them—the Education Committee pay for 
them. 

10180. And others pay for them; ‘the Committee: 
receives payment ?—Yes, but not in ONE) case ; in ecme ‘ 
cases they donot. — 

10181. In some cases they receive payment for housing 
and caring for certifiable imbeciles. ?—Perhaps so. - 

10182. It is rather contrary to the provisions of the 
Lunacy Act ?—Yes, you are quite right. i 

10183. There is regular confusion al] round a think 
you are quite right. 

10184. There are two other points, first, about pri: 
defectives. There is a distincticn made between con- 
genital and acquired cases ; do you think that is practic- 
able ?—I should not use the word “ congenital.” 

























10185. Or aments and other lunatics. Take act 
and dements, is that a practical distinction ?—I think so. 


10186. If you have two equally degraded cases, thirty 
years of age, one an ament and the other a dement, would — 
you make a difference between them ?—No, the prsetival 
question will overshadow the scientific division. 


10187. It is not a practical division ?—Not all along: 
the line. 


10188. There is no practical utility in the hard and fast 
division that is made at present 2—No. ¥ ‘| 


10189. One case can be certified under the Taisen 
Act and the other cannot ?—Yes, I presume so. 


10190. Is there anything to be pained ?—I do now 
think so. 


10191. Both are certified under the pine Act 4 
have no practical acquaintance with lunatics, 


10192. Imbecile children belong to two classes; sie 
rici and the poor. Should there be any difference made 
between those two ?—In the poorer classes the child 
of fifteen or sixteen has to earn its own living; in the 
richer class provision can be made for life; they are 
protected; they no longer come upon the parish, or 
have the temptations that the others have; they arz 
looked after. 


10193. There is a big difference; the rich get more 
protection—the rich and the better-to-do classes ?—Yes. 


10194. Consequently provision is more peat for 
the poorer clisses ?—Undoubtedly 80. 


10195. We have had cases recently where poor peanial 
have been refused admission to the parochial idee 
ments because they could not pay; have you ever hes 
of such a thing ?—No, not from my own knowledge. They 
get all the money they can when they are taken Bi Ps 
I suppose that is not illegal. 


10196. Cases have come under our Enolilodigelt where 


could not pay. Have you heard of such ?—I have, 
but I cannot speak of my own snawietees ped be a 
bring specific cases. 


10197. Their inability to pay is the strongest reason 
for admitting the child, is it not ?—Exactly so. 


10198. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, did you mean to imply in answering Dr. 
Dunlop that you thought they should have control in 
regard to the whole group of defectives ?—I should not 
like to commit myself to any definite statement. They 
would be the most likely for the imbecile class; certainly 
not for the better class I have been speaking of in the 
special schools. I am afraid I have not sufficient know- 
ledge to speak of the duties of Lunacy Commissioners. 


10199. (The Chairman.) Have you anything further 
you would like to add ?—No, I think not, — 
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Sir Witt1am VENABLES-VERNON, called ; and Examined. 


10200.. (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to 
give us a statement of your evidence.. May we put that 
on our notes ?—By all means. I should like to supple- 
ment the quotation from the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners, with a quotation from the Minutes of the 
evidence appended to their report, particularly at Nos. 
12676, page 614, down to 12869 inclusive, on page 622, 
where I think much of the remarks and observations 
which might occur to the members of this Commission 
in regard to the report might be found to be answered. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
By Sir) WittiAM VENABLES-VERNON, BAILIFF OF 
JERSEY. 


The Common Law of Jersey has, from time immemorial 
provided by a system of (voluntary or compulsory, as the 
case may be) 
f Procuration, 
Interdiction after inquisition, and 
Guardianship and curatorship, 
for the protection, control, restraint and administration, 
respectively, of the person and property of all such as are, 
by reason of infancy, mental incapacity, inebriety or 
prodigality, unable to take care of themselves or to manage 
their own affairs. 

A short statement of the Law of Jersey—as it stood 
then—relating to persons under disability, is to be found 
at page xxix ef seq—ch. viii, of the Report of the Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into the Civil, Municipal, and 

Ecclesiastical Laws of the Island of Jersey, 1861. 


Tue Law RELATING TO PERSONS UNDER 
ial DISABILITY. 


“ After the consideration of coverture, we are led to 

notice the disabilities arising from infancy, prodigality, 

or mental incapacity,and: the mode of appointing guardians 
or curators in the cases where such disabilities exist, and 
first as to infancy. 

“The mode of appointing a tutewr, whois to be guardian 
of both person and estate to an infant is, that a. member 
of the family, or even a creditor or other person having an 

- interest in the administration of his estate, causes seven 
of the infant’s next friends to be called before the Court. 
When the infant has kindred, the four nearest on the 
father’s side, and three on the mother’s side are usually 
appointed ; those are, however, excluded who have any 
adverse interest. Among those in equal degree the elder 
are preferred to the younger. Where he has not kindred 
strangers may be taken; and we do not see any satisfac- 
tory provision for taking those who would be best fitted 
to protect the infant’s rights. The duty of these seven 
is to elect a tutewr, who in his management of both person 
and estate, consults the electors, while they or the majority 
of them who may have concurred in his acts, are liable as 
his sureties. It is probably this liability which constitutes 
the main protection to an infant in whose case the electors 
have been strangers. This body is called la tutelle. ‘The 
guardian has large powers, subject to this responsibility, 
in regard to the alienation of the estates, or conversion of 
one kind of property into another.’? (Report of the Com- 
missioners (Jersey) 1860, p. xxix.) 

“ The estates and persons of those incapable from other 
causes than nonage of managing their own affairs are 
similarly dealt with, the terms curatewr and curatelle 
being substituted for tuteur and tutelle; but the power 
just mentioned of revoking transactions as to real estate 
fairly entered into does not in this case exist. 

“The fact, however, of such incapacity has to be es- 
tablished ; and this is done in the same manner and with 

the same consequences, whether the incapacity be mental, 

or whether it be evidenced by mismanagement of property 
resulting from habitual intemperance, for in the Jersey law, 
as in other European systems, “ prodigality,’’ particularly 
this form of it, entails the interdiction of the prodigal 
fron the administration of his own property. 

“The constable of the parish, on receiving notice of any 
such case, reports to the Attorney-General, who summons 
six of the principal inhabitants whom he considers most 
likely to know the truth of the matter. A summons is also 
served on the person alleged to be incapable ; if capable, 
he can’ obey the ‘summons, and defend himself. The 
Court, consisting. of the bailiff, and two jurats, on the 


appearance of the recognitors does not proceed simply 
on their presentment, but strictly examines them, and, 
after hearing the Attorney-General, forms its own judg- 
ment ; but no witnesses not being members of the inquest 
can be examined on either side; unless therefore some 
medica: man cognisant of the facts is competent to serve 
on it, medical evidence is unattainable. The decision is not 
traversable nor can be adjourned for further inquiry 
If the court judges the proof insufficient the case is 
dismissed ; if sufficient the party is declared incapable ; 
in neither case can there be a new inquest in less than a 
year and a day; and no appeal lies.’ (Report of the 
Commissioners (Jersey) 1860 p. xxix.) 

““ Where the incapacity is not mental it is extremely 
difficult to reconcile to English ideas of liberty the inter- 
diction of a person not convicted of crime. We can only 
treat with consideration provisions which, though alien 
from our own law, belong to other civilised systems of 
jurisprudence, are intended to conduce to a beneficial 
social object, and are on that ground approved by the 
community in which they exist. 


‘* Where there is no property, no inquisition is usually 
held on the soundness of mind. A tendency to injure 
others is controlled by the police. A tendency to injure 
the patient himself is held to justify the restraint which 
it necessitates. This doctrine is sound, but it does not 
provide sufficiently for the wants of the present state of 
society. A person supposed to be dangerous to himself 
or others should be submitted by the police to medical 
examination, and a magistrate should be authorised on 
seeing the patient and the medical man, and on having 
in writing his report on the existence and nature of the 
mental disease requiring restraint, to direct that the 
patient should be placed in some proper custody ; and 
restraint on private authority, beyond what is necessary 
before these proceedings can be taken, should be dis- 
allowed.’ (Report of the Commissioners (Jersey) 1860 
pp. Xxxi. & xxxii.) 

“To these remarks we should add that there is still 
another method of providing for the due care, or rendering 
harmless the vicious propensities of a person weak in 
mind, or abandoned to drink. This is done by causing 
the individual to sign a procuration appointing a person 
to be his procureur. This may be general, or special. If 
the former, it is made an act of court, and cannot be 
revoked except by the Court, on cause shown; if the 
latter, it may be revoked without cause at pleasure. 
While in force, the consent of the procureur becomes 
necessary to give validity to any contract entered into 
by his constituent, as to his real or personal property. 
The motive for making such an appointment was said to 
be not’ infrequently a desire to escape the threatened 
imposition of a curateur, which is viewed by the lower 
classes, among whom the case would generally occur, as a 
great disgrace. In cases of this kind it is not unusual for 
the curatzur, or procureur to place his constituent in the 
general hospital or poor house as a boarder. But little 
evidence was tendered to us as to this practice. So far as 
the individual is concerned, it appears to us (if the prin- 
ciple of interdiction for anything short of absolute insanity 
or idiocy is to be admitted) to matter little, whether he be 
restrained by law, being found prodigal by inquisition, or 
whether he spontaneously resign the administration of his 
affairs. An attempt was indeed made to show that the 
personal liberty of such an intemperate boarder in the 
hospital was unduly and unnecessarily restrained, but on 
investigation the case was proved to be_ highly 
exaggerated.” (Report of the Commissioners (Jersey) 
1860, p. xxxii.) 

As to Pensionnaires in the Generali Hospital, at St. 
Heliers, the same Blue-book may be consulted at pp. 
Ixvi. e€. sez. 

‘It should be added here that there are also certain 
inmates: who, strictly speaking, may be considered able- 
bodied, but who by the immoderate use of intoxicating 
liquors, or by other misconduct, have impaired their 
constitution or disqualified themselves for the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. Persons of this description 
are, we are informed, employed in picking oakum, and in 
such other labour as the nature of the premises renders 
practicable. There are also, we believe, certain old people 
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who live out of the hospitgl, but receive their weekly 
allowance from its funds, and not directly from their 
respective parishes.” (Report of the Commissioners 
(Jersey) 1860, p. lxvi.) 

The Minutes of Evidence appended to that Report 
afford further information on the subject, indexed under 
Curateurs, Electeurs, Drunkards (Restraint of), Hospital, 
Prodigality, Tuteurs, Principaux and passim. 

The forms of oaths taken by Tuteurs and Curateurs 
and their Hlecteurs respectively, and the duties of Tuteurs 
are laid down in the Jersey Code of Laws of 1771, pp. 
306-8, and 323. 

An important Act was passed in 1862 to regulate the 
duties of Curators .— 

Curateurs. 


Loi réglant les devoirs et la comptabilits des Curateurs. 
confirmée par Ordre de Sa Majesté en Conseil en 
date du 

21 Mars, 1862. 
(ENTERINE LE 2 AvRiL, 1862). 
AUX KTATS DE L'ILE DE JERSEY. 
L’An 1862, LE 3 JANVIER. 


Les Etats, considérant qu’il est nécessaire de protéger 
les biens appartenant & une personne sous curatelle, 
et d’assurer la comptabilité des Curateurs, ont résolu, 
moyennant la Sanction de Sa Trés Excellente Majesté en 
Conseil, d’établir de Loi suivante :— 


Art. 1. 


Un curateur devra, dans les trois semaines de son 
admission en charge, faire une inventaire exact de tous 
les biens-meubles de linterdit, et dresser un état. de 
sa propriété immobiliére. 

Cet inventaire et cet état devront étre inscrits dans 
un livre tenu 4 cet effet; ils seront datés et signés par 
le curateur et ses électeurs. Une copie, signée par le 
curateur et ses électeurs, sera remise &4 un des électeurs 
ctoisi par la curatelle, lequel devra appartenir 4 l’autre 
ligre que le curateur si ce dernier est parent. 


ArT. 2, 


Le curateur devra passer ses comptes annuellement 
avec ses électeurs. Ces comptes, aprés avoir été ap- 
prouvés, seront datés et signés par le curateur et les 
électeurs. 

Une copie, dtiment signée, en sera remise & l’electeur 
désigné ci-dessus, et, s'il est décédé, 4 un autre électeur, 
choisi comme il est prescrit 4 l’ Article 1. 

Le livre contenant linventaire et les comptes sera 
la propriété de la curatelle. 


ArT. 3. 


Le curateur qui ne remplira pas les formalités exigées 
par les Articles 1 et 2 subira une amende de dix livres 
sterling au moins et de cent livres sterling au plus. 

Il sera en outre passible de dommages et intéréts, 
s'il y a lieu, et pourra étre destitué par la Cour Royale. 


ArT. 4. 


Le curateur devra, dans les trois mois aprés l’expiration 
‘de sa gestion, passer ses comptes—s’il est remplacé par 
un autre curateur, avec ses électeurs, en présence du 
nouveau curateur; si linterdit a été réhabilité, ou 
s'il est décédé, le curateur passera ses comptes avec 
les électeurs, en présence de la personne qui était sous 
curatelle, ou de son héritier. 

Les comptes, aprés avoir été approuvés, seront datés et 
signés par les électeurs et le nouveau curateur. 

Te curateur qui refusera de le faire sera sujet & une 
amende de dix livres sterling au moins et de cent livres 
sterling au plus; il sera en outre passible de dommages 
et intéréts, sil y a lieu. 


Art. 5. 

Le curateur sera tenu, immédiatement aprés la passa- 
tion de ses comptes, de payer au nouveau curateur, 
& celui qui était sous curatelle, ou & son héritier, selon 
le cas, la balance dont il se reconnaitra redevable. 

Le ci-devant interdit aura six mois aprés l’approbation 
desdits comptes pour les examiner, et faire rectifier les 
erreurs qui pourraient s’y trouver. 

In order to illustrate the practice in respect of Curator- 
ship in this Bailiwick, a complete set of the several forms 
of procedure in use in the Royal Court having exclusive 
jurisdiction in such matters in Jersey is herewith given. 





MINUTES OF EVIDENCE < 


Form orf INFORMATION FROM POLICE TO PUBLIO 
PROSECUTOR. 
Belleville, 
St. Sauveur, 
Ce 25 Avril, 1905. 
A A. H. Turner, Ecuier, 

Procureur-Général du Roi. 

MonsrEeuR,—J’ai l’honneur de vous informer que l'état 
d’esprit de M. Bertie Charles Stanton (maintenant interné 
dans l’Asile Public des Aliénés) est tel qu’il est nécessaire 
qu’il y ait une enquéte par la Cour afin de décider sil 
est nécessaire d’établir un Curateur au bien et 4 la personne 
dudit Sieur Stanton. 

Agréez, Monsieur le Procureur, l’assurance de ma haute 
consideration. 

(Signe) JAMES JOHN EREAUT 
(Connetable de St. Sawveur). 


FuRTHER INSTANCE OF INFORMATION FROM POLICE TO 
PUBLIC PROSECUTOR. 
Belleville, 
St. Sauveur, 
Oe 24 Juin, 1905. 
A A.H. Turner, Ecuier, 
Procureur-Général du Roi. 


Monst£evuR,—J’ai Phonneur de vous informer que la 
conduite et état d’esprit de Mademoiselle Sophie Elizabeth 
Renouf, veuve de Monsieur Josué de la Haye, sont tels 
qu’il est nécessaire qu’une enquéte soit tenue par la Cour 
afin qu’il soit jugé s’il est nécessaire de lui établir un 
Curateur. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, l’assurance de ma haute 
considération. 

(Signe) James JoHN EREAUT 
(Connetable). — 


FurTHER INSTANCE OF INFORMATION FROM POLICE TO. 


PUBLIC PROSECUTOR. 


Hétel de Ville, 
St. Hélier, Jersey, 
Ce 30 Juin, 1905. 
A. H. Turner, Ecuier, 
Procureur-Général du Roi. 


MonsIEUR LE PROCUREUR-GENERAL,—J’ai Vhonneur 
de porter & votre connaissance que Monsieur Charles 
William Rondel, maintenant interné & l Hopital Général, 


est dans un tel état d’esprit qu’il devient indispensable — 


qu’un examen judiciaire ait lieu dans le but de s’assurer 
s'il y a lieu de nommer un Curateur a son bien et & sa 
personne. 


Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le Procureur-Général, mes 


sincéres salutations. 
(Signe) P. BaupAINs 
(Connetable de St. Helier). 


PRELIMINARY ORDER BY THE ROYAL CouRT ON REPRE- 
SENTATION FROM THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR AT THE 
RELATION OF INFORMANT. 


Le Procureur-Général du Roi a représenté & la Justice 


qu'il est informé de la part du connétable de la paroisse © 


de... que... de ladite paroisse, est dans un état 
d’esprit qui le rend incapable d’avoir le soin de sa per- 
sonne et de son bien. . 


Ce que considéré il est permis au dit Sieur Procureur- 
Général du Roi de faire convenir en Justice six des Prin- 


cipaux de ladite paroisse, gens de prudence, voisins et 
circonvoisins dudit Sieur . . . connaissant sa conduite 
et état d’esprit et désintéressés & son bien pour étre en- 
tendus au préalable afin qu’il soit jugé s’il est nécessaire 
de lui établir un Curateur. 


Form oF SUMMONS TO DEFENDANT. 


- Je vous signifie de comparaitre en Cour, Samedi, le... 
1905, a dix heures du matin, instance du Procureur- 
Général du Roi ; pour ouir le rapport de six des Principaux 
de votre Paroisse sur votre conduite et état d’esprit afin 
quw il soit jugé s’il est nécessaire de vous établir un Curateur, 
suivant |’ Acte de la Cour a ce sujet. 

A. B. (Under Shertff). 


Form or Summons to NotasiE (“ PRINCIPAL” OR 
RECOGNITOR. ) 


Jé vous signifie de comparaitre en Cour, Samedi, 
leawits He 190.., & dix heures du matin, instance du 


aa 
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Procureur-Gén‘ral du Roi, pour informer la Justice sur 
la conduite et état d’esprit de...... afin quil soit 
jugé sil est nécessarie de lui établir un Curateur, 
suivant l’Acte de la Cour 4 ce sujet. 


INSTANCE OF ORDER OF ROYAL CoURT REJECTING, AFTER 
INQUISITION, APPLICATION FOR INTERDICTION OF 
DEFENDANT, 


A. B. (et autres)....actionnés par le Procureur- 
Général du Roi pour informer la Justice sur la 
conduite et état desprit de....afin qu'il soit jugé s’il 
est nécessaire de lui établir un Curateur suivant |’ Acte 
de la Cour & ce sujet. 

Ledit....& la cause. Et ouir record d’Officier. 

En presence dudit....et aprés que lesdits Principaux 
ont été entendus par serment. 

La Cour, .... conformément aux, (ou oui les.) .... 
conclusions dudit Sieur Procureur-Général du Roi, 
....@ jugé quil n’y a pas lieu d’établir un Curateur 
audit ..., 

Et est le connétable de la paroisse de ..: 
condamné aux frais, son recours sauf vers qui de droit, 
sil y a lieu. 

‘INSTANCE OF ORDER OF ROYAL COURT DECREEING. 

INTERDICTION. 


A.B. (et autres)....actionnés par le Procureur- 
Général du Roi, pour informer la Justice sur la 
conduite et état d’esprit de....afin qu'il soit jugé s’il est 
nécessaire de lui établir un Curateur suivant |’Acte de la 
Cour a ce sujet. 

Ledit....a4 la cause. Et ouir record d Officier. 
En présence, ou oe 

Vu le défaut....dudit....et aprés que  lesdits 
Principaux ont’ été entendus par serment il est permis 
audit Sieur Procureur-Général du Roi de faire convenir 
en Justice, sept des plus proches parents voisins et amis 
dudit....afin de lui établir un Curateur. 


SUMMONS TO NEXT OF KIN, FRIENDS oR NEIGHBOURS 
OF INTERDICTED PERSON TO ELECT A CURATOR, 


Je vous signifie de comparaitre en Cour, Samedi, le.... 
190...., a dix heures du matin, instance du Procureur- 
G:néral du Roi, pour nommer un Curateur aux biens et 
a la personne de... .suivant |’Acte de la Cour 4 ce sujet. 


- LETTERS oF “‘ CURATELLE.” 

Lettre passée par devant Bailli de Ile de Jersey 
présens Jurés, datée l’an mil neuf cent y le 

Comme Messrs. 

Convenus en Justice 4 l’instance du Procureur-Général 
du Roi pour choisir un Curateur au bien et a la personne 
EE ce tne g os te VPs suivant |’Acte de la Cour & ce 
sujet. Kt ouir record d’Officier. Lesquels aprés le 
serment & eux administré comme en tel cas est requis 
et accoutum’ choisirent ledit M................ Lequel 
Jura, etc. 

Several Statutes have been passed by the Island 
Legislature to amend the existing Law of Lunacy and 
Guardianship. 

The following is a list of the principal Acts bearing 
on this subject which have been placed, during that recent 
period, on the Jersey Statute-Book and which are to be 
found as indicated below in the Recwed des Lots de Jersey. 


Tome II. p. 157. (1862.) Tuteurs e Mineurs. 
p. 164. Devoirs et Comptabilité des 
Tuteurs. 
p? 16920 Devoirs de Comptabilité 
des Curateurs 
p- 229. (1864.) Astle Public des Aliénés. 


Tome III. p. 216. (1878-9.) Régie ef Administration 
de l’Asile Public des 
Aliénés. 

Asile des Aliénés—Ad- 
misston de Pension- 
natres. 

Régie et Surveillance des 
Maisons d Aliénés 
Licenciées et pour la 
Protection des Aliénés. 

Agrandissement del Asile 
Public des Aliénés. 

Regie et Administration de 
Astle Public des Aliénés 


p. 448. (1881.) 


Tome IV. p. 65. (1883.) 


p. 511. (1899.) 


p. 513, (1899.) 
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Tome VI. p. 187. (1895.) Admission de Pension- 
naires dans l’Asile des 
Aliénés. hss 
p- 461. (1898.) Amendments au Regle- 28 July 1905, 


ment (1883) pour la Ré- 
gie et pour la protection 
des Alténés. 


IT have here prints of the Statutes referred to. 


EXTRACT FROM A CASE IN THE Privy Councit RELATING 
TO THE LAW oF JERSEY, re CURATELLE. PRIVY 
Councit—Ex Parte Caartes NICOLLE oN APPEAL 
FROM THE ROyaAL Court oF JERSEY. (L.R. APPEAL 

*CasEs, Vou. 5. 1879-1880, p. 350). 


“Then they state the general law: ‘It is to be ob- 
served that by the law of this Island recourse may be 
had to a curatelle not only in cases of lunacy and mental 
incapacity, but whenever through drunkenness, pro- 
digality, misconduct, or incapacity of any other kind it 
may become necessary or expedient to subject a person 
to control in the management of his property.’ 

Their Lordships conceive that this statement as to 
the law is somewhat too wide. They have been referred 
to the Report of the Royal Commission on the law of 
Jersey, and to the evidence taken under it, and the 
conclusion to which they have come is that according 
to the law under which these proceedings have been had 
it is necessary, in order to place a man under curatelle in 
the first instance, to satisfy the Court not only that he 
is prodigal or likely to mismanage his property, but that 
he is so by reason of his habitual intemperance in the 
matter of drink. Mere prodigality without yroof of 
habitual drunkenness will not suffice to support the 
original grant of an interdiction ; and in order to estab- 
lish the intemperance the Court must have not merely 
the evidence of relatives (Jes electeurs), but the present- 
ment after examination of les six principaux.” 


10201. (Mr. Byrne.) First with regard to the case 
reported in re Nicolle in the Privy Council. What is 
the net result of that case, is it that curaéelle can only 
exist in the case of inebriates ?—No, I think it may be 
taken that the law is much wider. The case in question 
had special features of its own, and presumably the 
safer course would be to take much that was said in 
the course of that judgment as obiter dicta. I do not 
think that a very full statement of the law of the Island 
had been put before their Lordships. I speak subject 
to correction, and with very gveat deference. 


10202. As a matter of fact, and in practice, have 
measures been taken since that case in Jersey to deal 
with people of mental incapacity, whether from drink, 
prodigality, misconduct, or incapacity ?—The practice 
has been to continue the administration of the law on 
the old lines. I will illustrate my meaning. I presume 
I may take it that the law of England is that a man, under 
God, is absolute master of his property, and, consequently, 
that he may deal with it exactly as he likes, both during 
his life-time, and in contemplation of his death. The law 
of Jersey, which is founded on the ancient Norman law, 
is founded upon a radically different principle, the prin- 
ciple that a man holds, enjoys, and administers, and can 
only dispose of, his property, both inter vivos and mortis 
causa, Subject to what is due to himself, to his family, 
and those dependent on him, to the community, 


and to the State. The consequence is that the law of 


Jersey from time immemorial has always held that: 
the incapable must be protected, and the unfit 
must be restrained with regard to the exercise of tke 
right of management of their own property. The whole 
distinetion turns upon that, and I think that is what was 
not very clearly put before the Judicial Committee in 
the course of the Nicolle case. The result of that was, the 
Judicial Committee being more familiar, naturally, with 
the English system of law, and not having before it very 
clearly the guiding and starting principle of the Jersey 
law, sought to restrain the field of operation of the law 
of curatelle, whereas it is really very exten*ive. By the 
law of Jersey all insane and feeble-minded persons and 
prodigals must be either protected or restrained in the 
management of their property. 


10203. And that is what is in practical working order 
in Jersey at the present moment ?—And has been from 
time immemorial. 
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10204. Can you tell us generally how often proceedings 
are taken in Jersey in this direction in the way of setting 
up curatelle ?—I am sorry to say that I have not got any 
absolute statistics compiled, but speaking from my own 
experience, which extends over thirty years, as a member 
of the Bar, as chief of one of the municipalities of the 
island, then clerk and registrar of the Royal Court of 
Justice, then solicitor general, then attorney-general. 
and for the last few years as president of the Court, I 
should say that on an average from twelve to fifteen 
cases, Say one per month, are heard and determined 
before the Royal Court of Justice. 


10205. Out of a small population of —— ?—About 
50,000 and 60,000. : 


10206. That appears, unless there are other circum- 
stances, to indicate that the procedure is popular and is 
utilised because its utility is manifest ?—I think so. In 
that respect I should like to quote from the Minutes of 
Evidence of the Royal Commission. The Commissioners 
were, Sir John Awdrey, Lord Devon, and Mr. Jebb, 
and they had on that particular day before them the 
then attorney-general of the island, the members. of 
the Bar, the leading members of the legal profession, and 
others, and they had been inquiring into the specific 
cases of grievances under the law of curatelle, and they 
wound up a very long examination of the attorney- 
general and the other members with the following: Sir 
John Awdrey to Mr. Dupré, the attorney-general, Question 
12863: “Do you conceive that the power which is 
exercised by the Court in this manner authorising restraint 
upon drunkards and prodigals is on the whole beneficial ? 
—(A.) I think it is generaily considered so in the island ; 
many families have been saved from ruin by it. (Q.) 
Taking place upon the examination of six principaua, if 
they are fairly selected, is not that some evidence that 
the general sense of the island is in favour of it ?—(A.) I 
think so. (Q.) Do you then think that it involves greater 
restraint upon personal liberty than ought to be allowed ? 
—(A.) J do not think so. (Sir J. Awdrey.) Would any 
other gentleman like to give an opinion upon this very 
important question ?—(Mr. H. Godfray.) There are 
many instances where families have been brought to 
ruin by an incompetent person not having a curateur in 
time. (Lord Devon.) Is any legal gentleman aware of 
any cases in which this process has been used for the 
purpose of oppression or private wrong ?—(Mr. Dupré.) 
I have no knowledge of any case of that kind. (Mr. J. 
Aubin.) Speaking from forty years’ experience I may 
say that I do not know of such a case.” 


10207. Those opinions appear to indicate successful 
working ?—I think so. 


10208. Do you attribute any substantial part of that 
success to the fact that the real power of deciding whether 
there is to be curatelle or not is given to six neighbours 
Perhaps I may be wrong. I do not quite understand 
from the forms how the proceedings commence ?— 
Any interested person, whether a member of the family, 
or some person interested by reason of business relations, 
such as a creditor, or other person, gives information 
usually to the police of the district; a preliminary in- 
quiry is carried on by the police, or at any rate is sup- 
posed to be carried on. As the result of this, the head 
of the police communicates with the Attorney-General, 
who is also ex officio the public prosecutor of the island. 
Thereupon the Attorney-General files an information 
with the Court, and states that a case has arisen for an 
inquiry, and moves the Court to make an Order. That 
Order goes, as a matter of course; the Attorney-General 
being responsible and representing the Crown moving for 
the inquisition, the Order issues as a matter of course. 


10209. The whole procedure is based on the action of 


the official following the complaint of persons interested ? 
— Yes. 


10210. In that respect it is something like the modern 
French system ?— Yes, 


10211. Quite different from the English procedure in 
Section 116 of the Lunacy Act, or proceedings on an in- 
quisition, where you have to satisfy a judicial authority 
by affidavits of medical and other witness ?—Yes. At 
the same time, the police may ex officio give theinformation 
and move the Attorney-General in the first place, or 
the Attorney-General himself may er officio on having 
some fact brought to his notice in any manner whatever, 


EVIDENCE : 


institute proceedings, or the Court might in the course 
of other judicial proceedings discover that a man ap- 
parently was incapable or incompetent to manage his 
own affairs, and might draw the attention of the public 
prosecutor to the fact and send the papers to him. _ Those 
are the different ways in which the proceedings may 
arise. As a consequence of the Order of Inquisition 
the Attorney-General, after conferring with the head of 
the police of the district selects a given number, usually 
eight or nine, of the notables of the district, persons of 
substance and integrity, presumably acquainted with 
the person in question, having known him for at least 


a year and a day, having had opportunities of seeing him 


and knowing his mental state and his general behaviour, 
as well as acquainted with his mode of administration 
and management of his affairs and property, and these 
persons are according to the form summoned to appear 
before the Court on a special day. At the same time 
the defendant is made a party to the proceedings by a 
specific form of summons. 


10212. Do these six principaux judge of the matter 


as a jury who require to have every fact proved before 
them, or do they decide at once on their own knowledge ? © 


—They are informants. They do not give a verdict ; 
on the contrary they are, as it were, selected witnesses. 


10213. The procedure then is very simple ?— Very 
simple. They are brought before the Court, an oath 
is administered to them, they are examined in the first 
place by the Attorney-General, usually eight or nine 
are called, and some of them may be challenged; they 
may be challenged for one reason or another, either by 
the public prosecutor or by the defendant or his 
Counsel. Those who are sworn in are examined by the 
Attorney-General and cross-examined by or on behalf of 
the defendant, and usually, in practice, also examined 
by the Court very closely. 


10214. How long would an ordinary case like that take ; 
a few hours ?—If the case were one of well-established 
insanity, that is to say the man confined in a lunatic 
asylum, all the documents in connection with it sub- 
mitted to the Court, so that the case was a very clear one, 
it might not take more than an hour at the outside. A 
disputed case of alleged habitual drunkenness for instance, 
or anything of that sort, might take a day at most. 


10215. Have you had a case in Jersey in which a some- 
what doubtful case has gone on, as they occasionally do 
in England, day after day, and I think I may say week 
after week ?—No. 


10216. You never had a case which lasted more than 
two days ?—No, not that I can remember. 


10217. To some extent the expense of the proceeding 


would follow its length ?— Yes. 


10218. Can you tell us what would be the minimum 
expense for a perfectly easily proven case, and practically 


the maximum expense for a big case, that occupied say 
a whole day or a little more ?—The minimum I should 
say would be £6 or £7, and the maximum £14 or £15. 


10219. Does that include Counsel’s fees ?—Including 
Counsel’s fees, which are not otherwise than moderate. 
If the Interdiction is pronounced, the cost comes out 
of the estate of the person placed under Interdiction, 
otherwise the public authorities who have moved in the 
matter bear the cost. 


10220. I think one Form condemns the Procureur- 
Général to pay, supposing he does not prove his ease. 


That means the locality ?—It means that the rate-payers 


pay. 

10221. Can you tell us to what classes of insanity this 
is in practice applied usually ? I understand from you 
it is applied to cases of prodigality. Would you give 
us a brief description of the behaviour which in Jersey 
would probably bring down such an application on a man’s 
head ?—A man who, having inherited good estate, 
having a wife and children, would be bringing destitution 
upon himself and them by reason of gambling and horse- 
racing or otherwise doing away with his property. 


10222. Would they proceed before this result came 
about ? If aman began obviously living extravagantly, 
living beyond his income, would they proceed for fear 
his property would be dissipated, or would they wait 
until it was dissipated ?—The contemplation of the law 
is undoubtedly that the duor should be locked before 
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tne steed is out, but in practice it is exceedingly difficult 
for the public authorities to bring the matter before the 
Court until really things have got to a very desperate 
pass. 

10223. Do you think that the possibility of it being 
brought before the Court acts as a restraint upon people 
who otherwise would be prodigal?—Yes, unquestionably, 
I claim that as one of the great advantages of our law. 


10224. So its indirect effect is perhaps more marked 
than its direct effect ?—Yes, the preventive effect is 
probably greater in a number of instances than the puni- 
tive effect is afterwards as regards the cases actually 
brought before the Court. I think it acts in a marked 
degree in the prevention of prodigality. In that way 
I think it is very much ahead of the French system, 
although it is borrowed really from the ancient Nor- 
mandy procedure. 


10225. You prefer it to the modern conseil de famille ? 
—I think it is much more;complete, more easily workable. 
The amount of restraint is very much greater, and alto- 
gether I think the results are more favourable. 


10226. And the restraint by cwratelle is quite sufficient 
under that Act of 1862 ?—Yes. 


10227. You have never had any scandal of curateurs 
squandering funds ?—No, they are under the supervision 
of the Attorney-General. By a recent statute they bave 
been more stringently than ever bound to make an in- 
ventory of the property, to administer it under the 
direction of the conseil de famille; also they are strictly 
bound to render accounts. 


10228. A considerable number of the provisions of 
the English Lunacy Acts, the Act of 1890 chiefly, have 
been re-enacted in Jersey ?—A great many in compliance 
with the Royal Commissioners’ recommendations, to fill 
up the gaps in the then state of the law, so that since 
1859 a great deal of beneficial legislation in various 
ways has been carried out in the island, both in regard 
to juveniles and in regard to grown-up feeble-minded 
people. We have established the Jersey Home for Boys 
and the female orphanage at Grouville, for the class 
of unprotected and feeble-minded children. We have 
established provision not only for juvenile delinquents, 
but also for other classes of children requiring special 
protection. With regard to those that we cannot 
dispose of locally, we have by arrangement with the 
Home Office been enabled to send them to institutions 
in this country subject to certain formalities and so 
on, under Order of the Court. In addition to that 
we have adopted a great deal of the English legisla- 
tion and further legislation to meet more especially local 
wants as regards private lunatic asylums and such-like 
institutions. We have thus established a system by 
which any person having in his or her charge, care, 
custody, or being in any way responsible for, any weak- 
minded person or lunatic in any degree, is bound to give 
information. Then a permanent Committee of the States 
of the island has been given visiting powers and exer- 
cises very vigilantly these powers by a system of surprise 
visits by day and by night, these visitors having power 
to deal summarily with certain cases ; in others to report 
to the Attorney-General and to set his action in motion. 


10229. That expressly refers to cases of uncertified 
lunacy of all degrees ?—Yes. 


10230. If you have care of a person and maintain 
that you were not under the jurisdiction because he 
was not a lunatic, that would be of no avail if he was 
reilly to some extent insane ?—No; a special pro- 
vision in one of the sections says, insanity of any degree— 
which is most elastic. 


10231. And is in pract’ce used in an elastic way ?— 
Yes, a parent having a weak-minded child is bound to 
report it; that is where the difficulty does come in in 
practice. The powers of visitors are great ; their discre- 
tion must be equally great. 


10232. In fact it brings about that this Committee does 
know the defective population of the Island ?—Yes. 


10233. Do you happen to remember whether the pro- 
vision of the Lunacy Act relating to administering property 
of people of defective mind has been renewed in Jersey, or 
does the system of curatedle do away with the necessity for 

t ?—The system of guardianship with regard to minors 
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and curaéelle in regard to grown-up people deals effectually 
with that aspect of the question. 


10234. All cases would come under one or other ?— 
Yes. 


10235. (Mr. Greene.) Can you tell us what the regulation 
is with reference to persons who have feeble-minded people 
in their contro] making disclosure thereof ?—Yes, I can 
refer to the Statute. By Article 34 of the Statute 
(mentioned in the précis p. 589) of the 22nd January, 
1883, it is expressly forbidden for any person to keep in 
his or her custody any person suffering from mental 
infirmity whatever may be the degree thereof, whether 
it be a member of his or her own family, or a relative, 
or a person allied by marriage, or a friend, or a 
stranger without forthwith notifying the fact to the 
President of the Committee under a penalty of £10 at 
least, and £25 at the most. The Committee may visit 
any such person in a private house at any time when the 
Committee may think fit, and may, if need be, be accom- 
panied by a doctor or surgeon. The Com-nittee if it 
should find fit may give information to the public prose- 
cutor in regard to any circumstances which may come to 
its knowledge in regard to such feeble-minded person in 
order that action may be taken. 


10236. Is that Statute one of the Statutes of the Realm 
passed up here or is it some local ordinance ?—It is an 
ordinance passed by the legislature of the Island which 
consists of the States of the Island and the King in Council. 
That forms the full legislature of the Island. 


10237. Is that ordinance, do you believe, acted upon 
generally ?—I believe it is. 


10238. And is no resentment felt by the people at 
having such legislation put upon them, such as the obliga- 
tion upon the parent to disclose to a public authority 
the feeble-minded condition of one of his own children ?— 
No, because the utmost discretion is used, and the in- 
formation given to this public body is not disclosed except 
to other responsible officials and for official purposes, so 
that the matter is only brought to the knowledge of the 
police, the public prosecutor and the responsible Committes 
of the States, . 


10239. This notification may relate to a visitor in the 
house and not only to a person’s own family ?— No, even a 
visitor. 


10240. What would be the next step that would be 
taken by the authority ?—They could appoint two 
visitors of their own body and they would use their dis- 
cretion as to whether they should come and visit this 
person by a surprise visit at any time. They are em- 
powered by the 2nd section to do it, and in practice they 
do so whenever it appears desirable to them to do so. 


10241. Is that in operation in regard to the rich as 
well as the poor ?— Quite so. 


10242. If the visitors think that the case is one in 
which the feeble-minded person requires treatment, can 
they at once, and do they at once, institute proceedings 
for having that person taken care of ? —Yes. 


10243. And his property taken care of ?—They have a 
right to be assisted by a medical man and they may refer 
to the Attorney-General. 


10244. In the case of an adult stranger has he any 
chance of appeal from the determination of this body ?— 
Yes, the appeal would be in the first instance to the 
Attorney-General, and I presume that in that case, as in 
every other, his ultimate right of appeal would be to the 
Courts of Justice if he was dealt with wrongly or op- 
pressively. 

10245. I am not dealing with anything in the nature of 
harsh treatment or assault ; I was looking at deprivation 
of liberty or putting in a committee of the property ?— 
Yes, I am referring to that. 


10246. There would be something akin to habeas 
corpus, or some power in the court to review the position 
in favour of the applicant ?— Nothing could be done with 
regard to his property without proceeding in curateur- 
ship ; then the whole matter would, in a public way, come 
before the Courts of Justice. 


10247. Take the case of a parent reporting with refer- 
ence to his own children. At what age do they make 
that report. Do they wait till the school age is over, or 
do they make it in infancy ?—By the Statute they 
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bound to make it irrespective of age. So soon as the 
parent could reasonably realise the child was defective it 
would be the duty of the parent to report the fact. 


10248. Are quite young children reported in that way, 
as a matter of practice ?— Yes, I believe they are. 


10249. Then has this authority got sevsin of the child 
for the rest of his life? There is the record that it is 
reported defective; is the parent required to account 
for the movements of that child throughout its whole 
life?— While the child remains within the jurisdiction the 
Committee would use its discretion as to whether it should 
remain under supervision or not. That would rest with 
the Committee. The Committee would be supposed to 
visit that child once a quarter as a minimum ; oftener if 
they think fit. 


10250. There is nothing to prevent a parent removing 
from the jurisdiction ?—I presume not, but if it came to 
the knowledge of the Committee or the authorities that this 
were done with a view to inflicting a wrong on the child in 
any way I presume the Attorney-General could then 
move the Court, or any interested person or other member 
of the family or any friend could move the Court, to 
appoint a guardian for the child. Then a guardian could 
be appointed who would be sworn in and the child could 
then no longer be removed out of the jurisdiction. 


10251. What sort of guardians are appointed? Are 
they public officials or friends suggested by the family ?— 
Usually the law looks upon it as the duty of the nearest 
relatives to assume the duties of guardian, four on the 
paternal side and three on the maternal side; failing 
those, the next in degree; failing relatives or connections, 
then friends and neighbours; failing those, then some 
other means would have to be adopted. 

10252. There is no difficulty in getting guardians ?— 


None whatever. r 


10253. Do they replace them when they die off, or move 
away ?—By the law of Jersey no one is bound to discharge 
the duties of curatelle or guardian for a period longer than 
a year and a day ; in practice when all goes well the period 
is a much longer one. 


10254. Is it left to the Committee to say whether the 
child should be removed to one of the establishments 
which you have told us of, or whether it should remiin 
with its parents ?—The removal, if thought expedient, 
would be brought about, not by an order of the Committee, 
but by setting the necessary machinery in motion in order 
to get a guardian appointed, then that guardian would 
effect that removal, and he, together with the conseil de 
famille, would decide on the measures to be taken subject 
to the control of the Attorney-General. 


10255. Are the parents or the family made compellable 
to maintain the child while it is under care in this way ? 
— They are. 


10256. Is that exacted by the guardian, or how is com- 


pulsion effected ?—They are compellable by judicial 
process. 


10257. Are these establishments you have mentioned 
maintained by what we should call the Poor Law 
here ; by public money provided by the ratepayers ?— 
One of them, the Family Orphanage at Grouville, was 
established by private philanthropy ; it is largely sup- 
ported now by various grants from the authorities, but 
officially Speaking it is not an absolutely public institu- 
tion ; it is governed by a private Committee although 
largely supported by the authorities. The Jersey Home 
for Boys, which is in its essence an industrial school in the 
true sense of the term—that is to say, it is not a reforma- 
tory in any way—is a public institution. 

10258. Can you tell us what numb>r of feeble-minded 
people there are now under control in Jersey ?—No, I do 
not possess any information on that. 


10259. (Mr. Byrne.) Can we have that ’— Yes, if you 
would give me in a definite form the information you 
wish, I could give you all these returns. j 


10260. (Mr. Greene.) We may take it it is not only 
dipsomaniacs that are dealt with, or profligates in the 
sense of those who are extravagant, but people whose 
minds are absolutely defective, what we might term 
very nearly imbeciles ?— Yes, a large number of cases for 
vuratelle are cases of people as to whom the measures 
taken are absolutely for their protection for their own 


- 


EVIDENCE : 


good and for the good of their family. People, for in- 
stance, possessors of property, suffering from senile decay, 
and therefore unfit to manage their own affairs. 


1026{. Is there any restraint on marriage on the part 


of persons who are of feeble-mind ?—It depends on the 
degree ; no person of unsound mind can contract marriage. 


10262. Would those persons who are under curatelle — 


be prevented from marrying ?—Your question must be 
answered with a distinction. If the cwratelle is by reason 
of insanity, the answer should be in the affirmative; an 
insane person cannot marry. Ifitis for other causes, if the 
person is merely feeble-minded, but not certified or a 
provable lunatic, I presume the marriage contract would 
hold good. 


10263. I rather gather from your statement that 
medical evidence is not by any means essential to putting 
persons under cuwratelle ?—No, and it is thought by some 
that there should be an alteration in our system, and 
that it should be possible to bring medical evidence. - I 
may say that, in practice, the Attorney-General usually 
in selecting principaux, that is to say, notables of the 


district, endeavours if possible to secure the attendance — 


of one or two medical men of the particular district 


having the other qualification and fulfilling the other | 


requirements of the law as principaux. In practice as 
a rule there is not much difficulty about that. 

10264. Then you rely rather on evidence that is not 
expert evidence ?—We rely upon both. 

10265. They are asort of judges, as I understand; they 
are not witnesses ?—Yes, they are witnesses; they do 
not give a verdict. 

10266. They are members of the Court ?—Who, the 
principaux ? ; 

10267. Yes ?—No, they are merely informers, techni- 
cally ; they are examined on oath and give evidence on 
oath. 

10268. Can the alleged feeble-minded person call 
evidence to show that he is not feeble-minded or not 


insane ?—He cannot call evidence, but counsel on his | 


behalf may submit to the Court a certificate from a 
specialist or a medical man to the effect that his client 
was not suffering from insanity. 


10269. Unsworn certificates ?—These would be; just 


as the Attorney-General, on the other hand, could produce | 


the certificates, if he possessed any, of the medical men 
who had certified. 

10270. Neither of these sets of experts would be cross- 
examined or sworn ?—No. 

10271. (Mr. Loch.) Would they not be cross-examined ? 
—They would not be heard; only their certificates 
would be produced. 


10272. (Mr. Greene.) What power has the curateile to 


direct the custody of the person of the feeble-minded 


person ?—The curateur may place the interdicted person — 


under restraint with certain safeguards. The principal 
safeguard is the supervision and action of the Attorney- 
General ; ultimately that of appeal to the Court. 


10273. But what is the nature of the control that is 
exercised ? Do they live in houses in the ordinary way 
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with their relations ?—If the curateur and his electeurs 


found they could not keep the man under proper and 
sufficient restraint in his own home, they might place 
him as a boarder in the general hospital of the island, or 
some other institution of that sort, or in a private asylum, 
or in a public lunatic asylum. . 
10274, In the private asylum has the keeper the right 
to rearrest if there is escape, or the right to control ?—The 
curateur could obtain the assistance of the police; he 


- would complain to the Attorney-General, and the Attorney- 


General would give directions to the police if he thought fit ; 
on the other hand, he would inquire into the matter, 
and, there might be an appeal on the part of the person 
under interdiction. 


10275. (Mr. Loch.) Does this apply equally to poor 


people, as we should say, artisans, or people earning — 


30s., 40s., or 50s. a week ? Is it the law for all, in that 
the same care is taken as to the preservation of the 
property in curatelle ?—Absolutely. 

10276. So you may say it is equally a democratic 
measure ?—Yes. 


Questions 10277 
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~ 10277. Is there any power of control or restraint if you 
send the patient to a general hospital, as is put down here, 
or a poorhouse ; can he go out and in when he likes ?—, 
Only subject to the rules of that institution. 


- 10278. The restraint of that institution, under its rules, 
becomes his restraint. ?—Yes. 


- 10279. Therefore, you have great variations in the 
power of detention, according to the institution ?—Yes. 


10280. You find that answers ?—Yes. 


10281. Then you use boarding-out, too, I presume 7— 
Yes. 


10282. There, again, it is the individual control of the 
curateur that is the public guardianship of the man ?— 
Yes. 


_ 10283. Have there been any scandals in the way of 
elopement or anything of that kind in the last five or six 
“years ?—No, I have not known a single case of abuse, of 
oppression, or of scandal within the last thirty years. 


10284. Is that partly because the community is a small 
one,and everybody knows the affairs of the members of it— 
is that the real safeguard ?—No, I should think it is 
‘because the system is worked very considerately both by 
the people and the authorities, who are familiar with the 
‘system, like it, and think it is for the general good. 


10285. It is not decaying at all as the system is in 
France 7—No. 


10286. It has not become habitual for the relations to 
appear by solicitors—they can appear by a solicitor ?— 
No, the electeurs can appoint the fittest, and they might 
consider the family solicitor was the fittest, yet in practice 
the authorities and the Court discourage that. Stress is 
jaid upon that. Parties are always enjoined to appoint 
one of their own number, a relative in preference, and only 
to appoint the family solicitor if no member of the family 
is competent or able to do it. 


10287. So that, in fact, it does not become a mere piece 
of solicitors’ work ?—No, and that is where I think our 
system works infinitely better than the Continental 
system. 


10288. (Dr. Dunlop.) In dealing with poor persons 
who are appointed curatewrs, persons of the so-called 
working classes, how do you proceed ?—We proceed in 
exactly the same manner. Although every defective 
person is liable to be placed under curateurship, and 
technically be under curateurship, yet where a man is 
otherwise well cared for either by his relatives or in 
some institution, if he is a pauper-no proceedings in 
curateurship are taken, in practice, until it becomes 
necessary, for some reason or another, to provide him 
with that means of protection. If he comes into any 
money, or if it is found that he has any money, then 
recourse is had to proceedings in curatelle. 


10289. I think you said this process applies to the wage- 
earning class ?—Yes. 


10290. What class of persons would you get to act as 
curateur ?—Their own relatives. The duty is cast in the 
first place upon the relatives. The conseil de famille is 
composed, normally, of the four nearest relatives on the 
paternal side, and the three nearest on the maternal side. 
Normally the duty is cast upon every one of those seven 
to elect himself, if the fittest, to the office of cwrateur ; it is 
hisdutytodoit. They may, on the other hand, consider 
that they are not competent to do so, or they may be too 
much pressed with business of their own, or in other 
ways, todoso. In that case they may name an outsider. 


10291. Are the curateurs paid ?—No, the office is 
essentially gratuitous. 


10292. It has been put to us here that there are some 
feeble-minded persons working as gardeners. Supposing 
a gentleman in Jersey had a weak-minded gardener that 
required cwratelle, who in that case would act? Suppose 
that he is not a Jersey man at all, and had no relatives 
in Jersey ?—Either the man’s neighbours or his friends. 

10293. If he had no friends or neighbours ?—If he were 
not a Jersey man the question would arise whether he 
was chargeable on the rates or not. If he became charge- 
able he would probably be sent back to his union in his 
Own country. of 


2 10294. That is before the expiration of three years ?— 
No. 


10295. Is not there a three years limit ?—No, that is 
for Guernsey. : 


10296. Not for Jersey 7?—No. 


10297. The pauper classes are not dealt with in this 
way ?—Yes, the law is the same for all. 


10298. I want to get some conception, whether this 
is a practical procedure for this country where by far 
the larger number of the cases have no property, and they 
are cases looked after by their friends ?—There is no 
object in appointing a curatewr bonis if there is no 
property. 

10299. They are curateurs of the person too, are they 
not ?—Yes. 


10300. Is the guardianship, in your opinion, a practical | 


method of dealing with the habitual police court drunkard, 
the street pest ?—No, I do not think it would be suffi- 
cient, because in practice the police authorities will 
not have that means of dealing with the drunkard who 
has no property whatever. 


10301. This procedure might be an advantage to the 
moneyed classes but not for the sunken classes ?—Quite so. 


10302. (Dr. Needham.) Have you any public body in 
Jersey who inspect the various places in which lunatics, 


or people of feeble mind, or defectives, are confined ?— 
Yes. 


10303. What is that body ?—In the first place, with 
regard to the public lunatic asylum, that is an island 
institution that is managed and governed entirely by a 
public body, by a committee of the States of the island. 


10304. But is it inspected by any State Department ?— 
Yes, the committee are the State Department; it is 
under their own absolute control. 


10305. The committee are not inspected by any superior 
authority ?—There could be no superior authority to 
them; they are the highest possible authority. 


10306. The people who manage the asylum ?—Yes; 
I am not speaking of the officials, I am speaking of the 
directing committee. 


10307. Of course in England each asylum has its own 
committee, but there is an inspecting body outside that 
committee. I wanted to know whether that is so in 
Jersey ?—No; the public asylum is a State institution. 
Then a special department, composed, of twelve members 
of the State, has charge of the establishment, has the 
supervision and inspection of it. Under them there is a 
complete staff, a complete department, which corres- 
ponds more closely to the committee of the institutions 
to which you refer. With regard to the private lunatic 
asylums, they are under the supervision of a different 
body, the Private Lunatic Asylums Department of the 
States; also a committee of the States. 


10308. Is there any committee of the States, or any 
other body, which inspects from time to time the weak- 
minded people under their care ?—Yes, a delegation of 
the Private Asylums Committee is supposed to visit 
every such person once a quarter, at least, throughout 
the year. 


10309. Then all the people of feeble mind, whatever 
their defect, are visited by cflicials who visit the lunatic 
asylums or some of the lunatic asylums ?—Yes. 


10310. There is no disadvantage in the visitation of 
people who are not lunatic by people who visit people 
who are avowedly lunatics ?—None beyond the fact 
that a family might find it painful that a case which is on 
the border line should become one for public inspection or 
inspection by visitors. That is a slight difficulty that 
arises which in some cases becomes a matter of delicate 
appreciation, as to whether the person is or is not feeble- 
minded, 


10311. Still he has to be visited ?—Yes. 


10312. (Chatrman.) There is one point Mr. Byrne has 
asked me to ask you, that is as regards that part of the 
report of the Commissioners which comes in the second 
column of your printed statement, about half-way down, 
where it speaks of the individual being called on to sign 
& procuration appointing the person to be his procureur. 
Is that a thing which continues now ?— Yea. 


10313. Is it made use of ?—It is largely made use of. 


10314. Do you find it satisfactory 7—It is. We refer 
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] Sir Wm, to it as a species of semi-interdiction. In practice it court. Then the circumstances are enquired into, why he 

Venables- answers much less well than a system of interdiction, for wants to do this. The court satisfy themselves that he 
this reason, that there is far less control. The courts of understands all about it, that there is good reason for 


. Vernon. 
doingit, and also inquire into the reason why the ordinary © 
{ 


justice, in practice, very seldom acquiesce. It often 
normal procedure of curatelle is not resorted to; and 
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say: “I admit my client is feeble-minded, still I do not 
think the circumstances warrant a full cuwrateurship. 
and the circumstances of the case might be met by 
allowing him to place himself voluntarily under a semi- 
interdiction by appointing a procureur général. 

10315. (Mr. Byrne.) Is that absolutely the same pro- 
ceeding, the appointment of the procureur? Can it 
be done without any public discussion ?—Yes, it can 
be done at Chambers. It has to be passed before the 
President of the Court, before the Bailiff, and two judges. 


10316. Is that the advantage of it ?—That is the 
advantage of it; some people prefer that system on that 
account, but it is open to abuse. There is much more 
difficulty in bringing a procureur général under control, 
in getting him to render a full account of his administra- 
tion. It gives him very great power and hardly with 
sufficient safeguards. The answer to that is that it is 


unless the court is satisfied on these points the procuration — 
is rejected. If once the procuration is passed it is put 
on record. The procureur général, just as the curateur, 
has to give notice to the public in order that no one shall 
enter into any contract from that date with the person 
under procuration ; no bargain made or contract entered ~ 
into with the person under interdiction or semi-inter- 
diction is valid. . 


10318. (Mr. Byrne.) What is the law of Jersey with 
regard to a person who, in ignorance of the existence of 
procuration or curatelle affecting the other party, makes 
a contract ?—In Jersey we have absolute compulsory 
registration with regard to all deeds of conveyance 
and everything relating to the status of persons; and 
once the procuration has been made matter of record no 
one can plead ignorance, no man may say, “I did not 
know it.” 


the voluntary act of the party; but in most cases the y 


N Attorney General, on the one hand, and the Court on the 
other, if necessary, insist on an inquisition taking place. 


10317. (Chatrman.) They may insist ?—Yes; before 
a man is allowed to appoint a procureur générol he is 
examined in the presence of his counsel at Chambers 
by the president of the court very carefully, first of all 
in order that his mental state may be ascertained by the 


10319. (Mr. Loch.) Taking the same point, if a man — 
escapes from this kind of detention is it a police affair 
at once ?—It would be a police affair at once. The police 
would assist the authorities of the particular institution — 
im recovering the person. i= 


. 
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10320. Then the arrangement under which he remains. i 
in, the institution will continue as before ?— Yes. ¥ 


a 


Cuartes Catprcotr, Esa., M.B., called; and Examined. sell 


C. Caldecot., 
Esq., M.B. 


10321. (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to give 
us a statement of your evidence, also a statement as to 
the Earlswood Asylum. May we take both of those 
and put them on our notes ?— Yes. 


Speaking generally, I think we may definitely assert 
that :—call these children what we will, for example, call — 
them ‘‘Idiots,’? “ Imbeciles,”’ “Mental Defectives,” or 
‘‘ Feeble-minded,”’ I think most authorities will agree _ 
with myself that if it is necessary to place any child in @ 
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i VoLuNTARY INSTITUTIONS FOR IMBECILES these children (call them by whatever name you like) will — 
a require some kind of permanent life-long supervision or — 


| Prefatory Remarks.—There can be no dispute about the 
: fact that there are a very large number of children who 
| are incapable of being educated in ordinary schools 
f under the ordinary teachers, either on account of being 
¥] backward, mentally dull, or mentally deficient in some 

way, and consequently anyone who has been thrown into 


control. “ya 
T maintain that that is a general rule to which there are 
brilliant exceptions to be considered later on, but I am ' 
prepared to admit that a large proportion of this class — 
can be trained to assist in the maintenance of any home or 
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contact with this class of child can only regard with Tistiniion a iz., that these — 


f l is . ; : Granted that this statement is correct, vi 
N pleasure the action of any County Council or Govern- « Congenitally Mentally Deficient Persons” will require — 
' 


life-long care of some kind, I think that the members of — 
this Royal Commission will agree with me that whatever — 
arrangement is going to be suggested for their education, \ 
training, or control, it is as well to bear in mind that such — 
life-long care is required, as it may possibly in the end 


22 
ment who by some practical means endeavours to edu- 
cate and care for this class. 

In the same way, it can be stated without fear of con- 
tradiction that there are a large number of “ Imbeciles,”’ 
; “ Feeble-minded ”’ or “‘ Defective Persons,” who are not 

certified under the Lunacy Laws, and for whom there is no 
provision either with regard to their care, training, or 
control. 

Recognising the wide terms of this reference for the 
onsideration of the Royal Commission, and in order that 
Fi there may be no confusion of present terms, I will de- 
. sisnate the above class of persons (whether children or 
! adults) who cannot be educated in ordinary schools 
! Ly ordinary teachers, but require some special instruction 
i as “Congenitally Mentally Deficient Persons,” that I 
may evade for the present such terms as “ Feeble- 
minded,” “ Mental Defective,” ‘“Imbecile,” “Idiot.” I 
also take this designation to include those persons who 
are mentally deficient from early years, as well as those 
who are so from birth, but I would exclude those who are 
merely backward, either from want of being tanght or 
from some physical defect, and also the “dull or back- 
ward children ” who are met with in every public school, 
who generally remain near the bottom of their class and 
go up by degrees from class to class and who learn little, 
because they have little powér of application, and who 
are not, in my opinion, amongst those whom [ would 
describe as “ Congentially Mentally Deficient Children,” 
in which term I should include the so-called ‘“ Fecble- 
minded,” the so-called “ Mental Defectives” “ Imbeciles,” 
and “‘ Idiots.” 


save expense, and I would recall to the members of the 
Royal Commission the efforts in the education and_ 
training of this class which have been made in the past. 
Amongst the various experiments in the past are the — 
following :— Ye 
(1) The pioneer experiments of the Rev. Andrew 
Reed, D.D., Dr. Conolly and others, in the care, — 
education, and training of “ Idiots.” 
(2) ‘fhe expcriments of the National Association — 
for the welfare of the so-called feeble-minded 
during the last ten years. 
(3) The experiments and experience of the American 
schools for the “‘ Feeble-minded.” pei 
(4) The work of the School Boards in the special 
classes. 


(5) The Act of 1899 for the Education of Epilepties 
and Mentally Deficient Persons. 


(1) EXPERIMENTS ON THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF 
Ipiots. 

Up to sixty years ago there had been in this country 
no attempts at educating or training “ Congenitally 
Mentally Deficient Persons” who were designated 
** Tdiots.”” 
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About this period it was thought that many of these 
“Tdiots ’ could be educated and taught trades to such 
an extent that it was hoped they could be brought up to 
a normal standard as human beings. It consequently 
was presumed that all so-called “Idiots” could be edu- 
eated under proper teachers. 


For this purpose Dr. Andrew Reed started Park House, 
Highgate, and Essex Hall, Colchester, which ended in 
the building of the Earlswood Asylum in the years 1853 
to 1855. 


At this period all “ Congenitally Mentally Deficient 
Persons” were called “Idiots” and were certified as 
** Tdiots”” under the Lunacy Acts, and the Earlswood 
Asylum was licensed as a Lunatic Hospital under 
the Lunacy Acts. 


Shortly after the opening of the Earlswood Asylum, 
the Eastern Counties Asylum was started as an inde- 
pendent institution for the four Eastern Counties, and it 
was found that many cases|admitted into these institu- 
tions could be materially improved, and in some cases 
sufficiently so to earn their own living. 


Within a few years there were also started the Royal 
Albert Asylum, Lancaster, for the seven northern coun- 
ties; the Western Counties Asylum at Star-cross, and the 
Midland Counties Ayslum at Knowle, near Birmingham. 
All of these institutions for ‘‘Idiots”’ were licensed under 
the Lunacy Acts, and every patient admitted to these 
institutions was admitted as “Idiot”? under two 
medical certificates and under the Lunacy Acts.* 


As time went on the term “ Idiot’? became a reproach 
and was used to designate especially a type of “‘ Con- 
genitally Mentally Deficient Person ’’ who was incapable 
of any improvement, in other words, one who could not 
talk, could not dress or undress, could not attend 
to the calls of nature, and in many instances, could 
not feed himself, and it was recognised that it was 
extremely obnoxious that those persons who could be 
trained and educated, in some cases to be self-supporting, 
should have to be certified as ‘‘ Idiots ’’ in order to obtain 
the benefit of going to the institutions for training. Con- 
sequently in the year 1886, an Act was passed entitled 
The Idiots Act, into which the word ‘ Imbecile’’ was 
introduced as a statutory term for the first time, and it 
was understood that the word “ Imbecile ’’ should mean 
that class of ‘‘ Congenitally Mentally Deficient Person ”’ 
who was capable of being educated and trained, as op- 
posea to the class of person who is called “‘ Idiot”? and 
who was incapable of being educated and trained. 


Under this new Act of 1886, the patient is admitted on 

a simple medical certificate, stating that he is ‘‘ Idiot” 
or “Imbecile ” from birth or early ysars, and is capable 

of receiving benefit by training in such and such an in- 

stitution, and from the year 1886, up to the present time, 

all grades of “‘ Congenitally Mentally Deficient Persons ” 

have been received into the voluntary institutions for 

“Idiots ” and “ Imbeciles ”? under this single certificate. f 





*Note.—Special emphasis is called to this fact that all 
“‘Congenitally Mentally Deficient Persons” of whatever 
grade of mental deficiency, who were taught and trained in 
the Imbecile and Idiot Asylums up to the year 1886 were 
absolutely certified as “ Idiots.” 


tNote.—Again I wish here particularly to emphasize that 
all grades of “Congenitally Mentally Deficieut Persons” 
have, ever since the foundation of the Voluntary Institutions 
for ‘‘ Idiots” and ‘‘ Imbeciles” been received into these In- 
Stitutions, whether they were “‘ Idiots,’ whether they were 
““Tmbeciles,” whether they were ‘ Mental Defectives,” or 
whether they were so-called ‘‘ Feeble-minded,” all originally 
certified as “‘ Idiots,” and from the year 1886 to the present 
year all certified as either ‘‘ Idiots” or ‘‘ Imbeciles.” For 
our own practical convenience we designate all our patients 
as belonging to one of three classes, viz., ‘‘ Idiots,” ‘‘ Low 
Grade Imbeciles,” ‘“‘ High Grade Imbeciles,” but, in spite of 
being thought to repeat myself, in order to be perfectly 
clear, what I desire to emphasize is the fact that ‘“‘ High 
Grade Imbeciles ” (which are equivalent to ‘Mental Defee- 
tives,” or so-called “ Feeble minded”) have always been 
received, educated and trained in the Idiot Asylums up to 
the year 1886 as “Idiots” and after the year 1886 as 
*“Imbeciles,’ and that the Idiot Asylums are not now 
altering the class of patients they take, but are simply 
adding to, or altering their titles, in order to keep pace with 
new legislation, which is being made for this class of 
“ Congenitally Mentally Deficient Persons.” 


Question 10321. 
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The Result of Experiments in the Idiot Asylums. 


From the experience of fifty years’ working with all 
types of “ Congenitally Mentally Deficient Persons,” it 
is, I think, perfectly clear that most of the patients in the 
various grades can be improved, some of them can be 
educated and taught trades, so as to become partially, or 
almost self-supporting, while in the institutions, and a 
brilliant few—which are quite exceptions—and not on 
the average more than 1 per cent. I should say, of the 
total number that come to us—can be turned out to earn 
their own livelihood in a separate existence in the out- 
side world. 


(2) EXPERIMENTS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE WELFARE OF THE F'EEBLE-MINDED. 


About ten years ago the National Association for the 
Welfare of the Feeble-minded was formed, in order to start 
small homes in various parts of the country, to train for 
two or three years a class of child which was called 
“ Feeble-minded ”’ under the impression that this child 
was neither ‘‘ Idiot’? nor ‘“‘ Imbecile’’ and could not be 
certified as such, and consequently belonged to a class of 


children who could not be admitted to the idiot asylums. | 


It was, however, pointed out at the time that such 
children were merely high grade ‘‘ Imbeciles”’ and be- 
longed to a class which every imbecile institution had 
amongst its patients. The National Association, how- 
ever, refused to take this view and even stated that if 
the idiot asylums had this class they had no right to re- 
ceive them, as it was harmful to them to be mixed up 
with ‘Idiots’? and “ Imbeciles.” I say without 
hesitation that the authorities of the National Association 
for the Welfare of the Feeble-minded have found after a 
few years’ experience that they cannot train their ‘‘ Feeble- 
minded ”’ cases to be self-supporting and that they are 
coming round to the view that in nine cases out of ten 
these cases require permanent life-long care and control, 
or in other words, that they require what the imbecile 
institutions possess, viz., the power of having these cases 
certified and controlled if necessary for life. 

Surely this only means that they are dealing with the 
same class of patient under another name ? 

The managing officials of voluntary institutions for 
*‘ Tdiots’’ and ‘‘ Imbeciles’’ have visited various homes 
which are maintained by the National Association for 
the Welfare of the Feeble-minded and are firmly convinced 
that their pupils are of the same class as those received 
into the imbecile institutions ; and also that many of the 
pupils treated in the special classes under the London 
School Board are similar to the patients in the voluntary 
institutions and could be better treated in the latter. 

I shall be pleased to give the members of the Royal 
Commission impressions of visits I have paid to one or 
two of the Homes which are maintained by the National 
Association for the Welfare of the Feeble-minded should 
such information be desired.* 

From the above remarks it appears justifiable to con- 
clude that the highest type of “‘ Congenitally Mentally 
Deficient Person’”’ or High Grade Imbecile (viz., the so- 
called ‘“‘ Feeble-minded” or “ Mental Defective’’) has 
always been received into the Idiot Asylums ; and in our 
opinion also the National Association was founded under 
a wrong impression, the originators believing that they 
were dealing with a class for whom there was no pro- 
vision of any kind, and also that this class could be made 
self-supporting. 


(3) Tae EXPERIMENTS AND EXPERIENCE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOLS FOR THE HEEBLE-MINDED. 


In America they appear to have treated this ‘“ Con- 
genitally Mentally Deficient’ class of person in a more 
enlightened manner than in England, and several of the 
States (at least sixteen or seventeen) have their own 
separate “‘ School for Feeble-minded.”’ 








*Note.—I should like here to emphasize the fact that the 
National Association for the Welfare of the Feeble-minded 
have certainly changed their opinion with revard to the 
amount of benefit which they are able to confer on children 
of the class which they are endeavouring to treat, and I 
would further point out that the late President of their 
Association by personal investigation found that in the 
Earlswood Asylum there were cases more intelligent (who 
were certified as “ Idiots” or ‘‘ Imbeciles”) tnan any children 
the President had seen in any of the Homes maintained 
the above Association. 


C. Caldecott, 
Esq., MB. 
28 July 1905. 
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The term ‘ Feeble-minded’’ is used in America in a 
generic sense and includes the whole class of “ Con- 
genitally Mentally Deficient Persons,”’ whether they are 
‘“‘ High Grade Imbeciles,” “ Low Grade Imbeciles,’’ or 
“Tdiots’’; in other words, a child who is sent to a 
“School for the Feeble-minded ”’ is certified as ‘‘ Feeble- 
minded ”’ and is there classified according to its mental 
capacity, and consequently, whether a child is an “ Idiot,” 
“TImbecile’? or a “ Defective,” it is called ‘“‘ Feeble- 
minded.”’ 

One of the advantages of this nomenclature is, that it 
removes the obnoxious epithet “Idiot”? and is less 
harassing to a parent’s feelings. 

In these ‘‘ Schools for the Feeble-minded ”’ in America 
are ‘“‘Congenitally Mentally Deficient Persons” of all 
ages and all grades, from the helpless paralysed idiot to 
the person who is a little more than the “ Backward 
Child,” and from the child of five to the “Imbecile * 
of sixty or seventy years of age, the one object being by 
permanent life-long education, training, care, and con- 
trol, to free the State from all kinds and classes of ‘‘ Con- 
genitally Mentally Deficient Persons”’ of all ages. 


(4) Tue Work oF THE LONDON ScHOOL BOARD IN THE 


; SPECIAL CLASSES, 


The success which has attended the education of the 
pupils who have been sent to special classes owing to 
their inability to acquire knowledge in the ordinary 
classes has. been very marked, and Mrs. Burgwin, with 
her staff of teachers specially trained to deal with this 
class of pupil, is to be highly congratulated. 

Not. being personally acquainted with the work of these 
special classes of the London School Board, I can only 
express my astonishment at the high percentage of pupils 
who, I understand, are regarded. as capable of earning 
their own living after they attain the age of sixteen from 
the special education acquired in these classes. 

It has. been stated that about one-third of the total 
number attending these classes are sufficiently improved 
to be self-supporting. : 

This success appears to me to be so phenomenal, that 
I think it should be proved beyond alt possibility of doubt 
that no pupil is admitted to the special classes who is 
merely dull or backward. On the other hand, with 
regard to those who, at the age of sixteen are reported 
to be put into situations and earning their own living, 
I am of opinion also that the question should be settled 
beyond all dispute, as to whether these cases are actually 
competing in the world at large against ordinary normal 
labour, without any supervision, control, or assistance 
of any kind from benevolent and philanthropic persons. 

Is every pupil in the special classes of the London 
School Board a “ Mental Defective” ? 

Is every “‘ Mental Defective’? who has been through 
the special classes of the London School Board and left 
to earn his own living after the age of sixteen, doing so 
entirely on his own account, or is he assisting in the work 
of a home, a farm, or under the care of a philanthropic 
or benevolent person who is paying a small wage and 
keeping an eye over him ? 

I cannot help feeling that if both these questions are 
answered honestly and straightforwardly, that the actual 
number of those who are self-supporting after they 
leave the special classes would be much less than one- 
third, and on the other hand, if it be true that most of 
these require some form of assistance, supervision, or 
control, then I maintain that the assertion made at the 
commencement of this evidence is correct, and that all 
“ Congenitally Mentally Deficient Persons ”’ require some 
form of permanent life-long supervision and control. 


(5). Tax Aor or 1899 ror THE EpucaATION oF EPILEPTICS 
AND MENTALLY DEricreNt PERSONS. 


Of all Acts of Parliament this one appears to me to- 


be the greatest enigma, and possibly may be the means 
of preventing satisfactory legislation for the whole class 
of ‘‘ Feeble minded” persons generally. 

Into this Act the term “ Mentally Defective” was 
introduced (I regret to say) in order that the word 
“ Feeble-minded” should not appear. This course was 
taken owing to the opposition which was brought forward 
to the exclusive use of this word “‘ Feeble-minded” for 
the highest grade of “‘ Congenitally Mentally Deficient 
Persons’ who, up to a recent period, had always been 
considered “ High Grade Imbeciles.” 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE { 


In this Act a “ Mental Defective” is described as one 
who is not merely dull or backward, and on the other hand 
is not either “‘ Idiot”’ or “‘ Imbecile.” 

I venture to ask what medical expert could honestly 


certify a “‘ Congenitally Mentally Deficient Child” under 
this certificate, knowing thet at the same time that — 


very same child could be, and is being, admitted every 
year into the imbecile 
““ Imbecile’’ ? 

The whole thing is a paradox. 


institutions certified as. 


There are grades, several grades, of “ Feeble-minded-— 


ness” and there must be considerable overlapping of 
the grades, but I venture to assert that no expert could 
honestly draw such a distinction. fy 

The Commissioners in Lunacy have refused to attempt 
to define it. 


Conclusions from aboue. 
It will, I think, be apparent that the various institutions, 
associations, or public bodies which have been working 
in the past have all been dealing with various grades of 


the same class of patient, viz., “‘ Congenitally Mentally 


Deficient Persons,” and I think we are justified in presum- 
ing that all arrive at the following conclusion, viz., that 
this class of patient, excluding a few brilliant exceptions, 
practically requires some form of permanent life-long 
control. 


a 
: 


fo ee 


If this be so, is it necessary, or advisable, that there Z 


should be legislation for each individual grade ? 


Is it necessary to have an “Idiots” Act, an “Im- 


becile ” Act, a “‘ Mental Defective ” Act, and a “‘ Feeble- 
minded” Act ? 

If a further Act, to be called the “ Feeble-minded ’” 
Act, is limited to a certain class, viz., the ‘“‘ High Grade 
Imbecile,” will not the well-meaning but misguided phitan- 
thropists then clamour for treating the same class of 


d 
7 


patient under the title ‘‘ Backward Children ”’ or possibly » 


the term ‘‘ Weak-minded ” ? 

Does it not appear that as a nation we shall make 
ourselves ridiculous if we keep on adding new Acts of 
Parliament for each supposed new grade to which well- 
meaning philanthropists choose to give a new name? 

If this whole class of ‘‘ Congenitally Mentally Deficient 
Persons ” is to be legislated for under one Act, is it not 


advisable to embrace them all under the one title ‘‘ Act 
for Feeble-minded,” and under the instructions of the Act, _ 


to point out a distinction between “‘ Idiot,” “‘ Imbecile ’”” 


i 


le 
|; 


and ‘“‘ Mental Defective,” and make these definite terms 


legal by Act of Parliament ? 

If also it is advisable to have an Act, to embrace the 
whole of the classes, called the ‘‘ Feeble-minded Act ” and 
to treat the various grades of these classes as ‘“‘ Mental 
Irresponsibles,” is it not advisable that the Education 
Authorities should be relieved of all responsibility with 
regard to the “‘ Feeble-minded,” and that this class of 
patient should be placed under the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, as are ‘‘ Idiots ” and ‘‘ Imbecil s”’ at the present 
time. eee 

If it should be thought that the Lunacy Commissioners 
have too much to do, and it is not considered desirable 
to augment the number of the present body, would it 
not be better to institute a new Government Department 
for this class, rather than have them partly treated by 
the Education Authorities and partly by the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, with no satisfactory legislation for the class 


as a whole ? G 


From the above remarks and queries it may be in- 
ferred that my own recommendations for the treatment 
of this unfortunate class should be as follows :— 


Recommendations. 


(1) During the school age all children who are unable 
to be taught in ordinary schools under ordinary teachers 
should be classified as ‘‘ Backward Children * and taught 
in special classes under special teachers. hie 

(2) Those children who can be sufficiently improved 
in this special class should be re-drafted into the ordinary 
classes and then continue their education as ordinary 
scholars. 

(3) Those children who cannot be sufficiently improved 
to be re-drafted into the ordinary classes as above, should, 
after being examined by experts, be definitely classified 
as “‘ eeble-minded.”’ 

(4) That Institutions should be provided for the re- 
ception and permanent care ofall grades of the “ Feeble- 
minded *? of all ages. 
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‘5) That once a child has been classified as ‘‘ Feeble- 


The Boards of Management of the voluntary institutions C. Caldecott, 
minded” and sent to an Institution for the ‘‘ Feeble- 


for imbeciles have passed resolutions of regret that they Fsq., MB. 


minded * the Education Authorities should have nothing 
to do with it. 

(6) That once a child has been sent to a “ Feeble- 
minded” Institution under the necessary certificate 
its detention in the Institution may be life-long and its 
discharge should depend on the managing authority of 
such Institution, or the Lunacy or ‘ Feeble-minded”’ 
Authorities. 

(7) That Institutions for the ‘‘ Feeble-minded ” should 
be under the care and control of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy, as are the imbecile institutions at the present 
time, and should it be deemed impossible for the Lunacy 
Commissioners to undertake this charge, a special Gov- 
ernment Department should be opened for this purpose. 


In making the above recommendations it is as well 
to foresee, if possible, what may be the opposition and 
whence such opposition may come. 

The Education Authorities and the National Association 
for Promoting the Welfare of the Feeble-minded may 
desire to retain in their own power the education and 
training of “‘ feeble-minded ”’ children. 

With regard to the Education Authorities, I think it is 
sufficient to say that if these patients are to be considered 
‘* mental irresponsibles *’ and to have all civil liberty and 
responsibility removed from them, then they should 
be under the Lunacy Commissioners and naturally do 
not fall to the lot of the Education Authorities. 

If there should be opposition from the National Asso- 
ciation for the Welfare of the Feeble-minded, I think such 
opposition is met by the opinion that that Association 
had its foundation under a wrong impression, and that 
its scope for work is too limited to suggest legislation 
for it alone. 

On the other hand, if the opposition comes from the 
Lunacy Commissioners because they do not desire to 
have the control of this class, I think it would be advisable 
to constitute a new Government Department as above 
suggested. 

With regard to the practical manner in which these 
recommendations should be carried out, to a certain 
extent it is immaterial whether it is done by colony or 
institution treatment, but personally I am in favour 
of institutions rather than colonies, and of large insti- 
tutions rather than small Homes, for the following reasons : 


(1) A large institution is more economical than a series 
of small Homes, because one can have a more varied 
selection of school teachers and instructors in the various 
trades, and in farm and garden work, than can be had 
in each individual Home if for a limited number. 

(2) There is economy in administration ; fewer doctors, 
matrons, and heads of departments, etc., being required. 

(3) It is difficult to staff a small Home in a country 
place, the matron, the governess and servant finding it 
too dulltostay, and it being difficult to fill their places. 

(4) An institution is likely to be better both for economy 
and supervision than a colony with separate villas. 

(5) It is a further advantage to have the various grades, 
by means of which the higher class may assist in the 
treatment of the lower. 

(6) There are also advantages of combined amuse- 
ments, dances, concerts, entertainments, cricket, football 
etc. 

(7) A large institution or colony would naturally 
possess its regular infirmary, infectious hospital, etc., 
but a small Home for twenty or thirty patients could not 
afford to have these, and a case of scarlet fever, or any 
zymotic disease, would be difficult to treat, as local author- 
ities object to have the care of such a patient. 


I feel I cannot close my evidence without drawing 
the attention of the members of the Royal Commission 
to certain evidence which has been given about the volun- 
tary institutions for imbeciles, of which the Earlswood 
Asylum has been specifically mentioned by name. 

Distorted, nisleading, and damaging statements have 
been made abovt the imbecile institutions, and the 
Earlswood Asylum in particular; which statements in 
some cases have been absolutely untrue. 

These same statements have appeared in the Daily 
Press, and the Chairman of the Earlswood Asylum wrote 
fully contradicting them ; but the letter was not printed, 
and only brief extracts were published in a short paragraph 
a few days later. 
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were not in any way represented on the body of the Royal 
Commission. If they had been so represented, such 
damaging and untrue statements would not have been 
allowed to pass without contradiction. 

The statements to which I specially refer are— 

That these institutions no longer take ‘‘ Idiots.” 

That these institutions had applied to change their 
title. 

That these institutions were changing the type 
of patient for which they were founded. 

In refutation of these statements, I would point out 
that more than two-fifths of the patients in the Earlswood 
Asylum are “ idiots,’ that about two-fifths are ‘“ low 
grade imbeciles,”’ and about one-fifth are “high grade 
imbeciles,”” or so-called ‘‘ mental defectives’? and so- 
called “‘ feeble-minded ”’ ; and that of this latter class 
(the “ high grade imbeciles ’’) a large percentage have been 
in the institution over thirty years and came to it certified 
as ‘‘ idiots.” 

It is clear from the foregoing that the institutions for 
“imbeciles ’’ have not changed their work, nor have they 
changed the type of patient. The only reason why the 
institutions for “‘imbeciles ’’ have desired to add to or 
in any way alter their titles is, because the same. type 
of patient, which they have always taken, is being given a 
new name. 


ANSWERS BY THE EARLSwoop ASYLUM TO QUESTIONS 
SUGGESTED TO BE SENT TO INSTITUTIONS BY THE 
Roy at CoMMISSIONERS ON THE CARE AND CONTROL 
OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


1. What was the date of the foundation of your In- 
stitution, and what is its full title ?—1847, The Asylum 
for Idiots. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1862. Re- 
gistered by the Lunacy Commissioners in the year 1886 
as the Asylum for Idiots, better known as the Earlswood 
Asylum. 

2. What were the precise objects for which the In-. 
stitution was founded ?—The precise objects for which the- 
Institution was founded are given in No.2 of the General. 
Regulations as approved by the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, which runs thus :—‘ That the 
design of this Charity be, not merely to take the idiot 
and imbecile under its care, but especially, by the skilful 
and earnest application of the best means in his educa- 
tion, to improve his bodily powers, and prepare him, as 
far as possible, for the duties and enjoyments of life.’? 

3. Has any modification or alteration in its constitu- 
tion and objects been made since its foundation ?—None 
whatever: owing to the tendency to more exactly define 
the degrees of mental deficiency, and since the word “idiot” 
is no longer accepted as a general term for all feeble- 
minded persons, the Board of Management, duly. 
authorised by the Members of the Society, have adopted’ 
the explanatory title of “The National Training Home 
for the Keeble-minded * as a fuller designation, com- 
prising idiots, imbeciles and the so-called mental defec- 
tives; and more fully defining the various types of cases. 
treated at the asylum. The term of election to the 
foundation has been extended from five to seven years. 

(V.B.—Our Incorporate name has not been altered,. 
but we have adopted the explanatory title.) 

4. Do you admit—(a) Both sexes, (6) Adults and 
children, and at what age ?—(a) Yes, (b) Yes, cases of 
all ages and all types are admitted, but no case is enter- 
tained for the foundation until after five years of age,. 
and the Board of Management prefer all cases, as far 
as possible, to be under sixteen, but there is no absolute. 
rule on this point. 

(5) By what method is admission to your Institution 
obtained ?—(a) By Free Election by votes of sub- 
scribers, (b) By Election and Part Payment by votes of 
subscribers 

Note.—Selected re-election cases are elected for life, 
limited to 100—the maximum number. 

(c) By payment, of which there are three grades :— 

(1) From 65 guineas upwaids. 

(2) From 120 guineas and upwards. 

(3) From 250 guineas and upwards, 

(4) Patients, after six months’ residence, if suitable, 
may be retained for life on payment of a capital 
sum, computed on the principle of the purchase of 
an annuity—or 
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(5) A donor of 500 guineas (or more) on a similar 
basis, secures the privilege of pagel eee a case 
during life. 

6. From what district do you draw your inmates ?— 
All over the world. 

7. Is your institation subject to the control or super- 
vision of any, and what, publis authority ?—It is man- 
aged by a Board of Management, and is subject to the 
control and supervision of ‘the Lunacy Commissioners. 

8. In what manner and at what period is that control 
‘or supervision exercised ?—A printed notice has to be 
returned to the office of the Commissioners in Lunacy 
for every case admitted into, discharged from, or which 
has died in the Earlswood Asylum. The Commissioners 
in Lunacy visit officially at least once a year and report. 

9. How many persons of both sexes have been ad- 
mitted to. your institution since its foundation, ‘and 
what was the average age at admission ?—Numbers : 


‘Males, 1,779; foriales; 1,107; Total; 2,886. Average 


ave on admission: Males, 12°77 years; females, 13°04 
years; total, 12°87 years. (These numbers do not 
include re-admissions.) 

10. What has bzen the annual average number of 
your inmates, male and female, adults’ and children, 
during the last ten years ?— 








Table. 
M. ie Tt 
357 180 5ST 
IVT aes pep Oe ad NS 
Under 16 - Solgar 45 125 
Over 16 - - 277 oy, 185: ey 412 
357 180 | 537 





11. How Jong do you retain’ the inmates in your m 
stitution ?—-Those who have~ bzen “elected, or’ “paid 
for life, remain until they die. -'Those who are«-pure 
payment cases remain as long as the payments are con- 
tinued, or during the pleasure of the Board of Manage- 
ment. Those who are elected remain until their ‘period 
of election is completed, viz., seven years, when, if suit- 
able cases for further training, they are allowed “ ptand 
for another period of election, and so on. 

12. What authority and what considerations TTotebnattie 
the occasion of their discharge ?—In the case of those 
patients who are received on payment, the ‘discharge 
is authorised by the relatives. In the case of those who 
are admitted by election, they are discharged at the end 
of their seven years period by the authority of the Board of 
Management, and, as to re-election cases only, if they 
have failed in the two elections allowed to secure re-election. 
I would here point out that the Board of Management 
are rather strict in not allowing a case to stand for a second 
period on the re-election list: unless there are distinct 
prospects of further improvement. 

13. Are the inmates on admission bound by snetiselves 

or through their relatives or guardians to remain in the 
Institution for any, and what, stated period ?—On ad- 
mission the inmates are received with a medical certificate 
and ‘order: of reception from the’ responsible relative 
or guardian, and. as far as the Institution ‘Atthorities are 
concerned, the order of admission and tertificate hold good 
for the life of the patient. 
r 14. What are the numbers of the staff of your Institu- 
tion—(a):managing ; (6) medical; -(c) nursing ; (d) teaching ; 
(e)- general: servants ;* and what is the average ‘annual 
cost of each branch: of the staff-?—(a) The secretary 
and four assistants at the London office and superinten- 
dent’s clerk at the Institution ; (b) The medical super- 
intendent and two assistant medical: officers; (c) male 
attendants—day forty, night three; female attendants— 
day thirty-one, night four. 

Note.—These figures include head Guaraldi: 

(d) The teaching staff is divisible into school staff, and 
industrial trainers, or shop staff. Teaching staff: Females— 
four governesses assisted by four school nurses, but these 
nurses are included in the list of nursing staff.. Male—the 
head school master and three school attendants, but the 
attendants are included, in the male nursing staff. 

The shop or industrial teaching’ staff: Includes master 
artisan teacher in each of the following shops :—Printers’, 

tailors’, carpenters’, basket, brush, shoemakers’ and mat; 
and in each shop as a general rule there is a shop attendant: 
he, however, has been included in the male nursing staff. 

(e) General Servants : These would be divided as follows 
—-cooks, two; messmen and kitchen porters, five; 
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laundrymaids, twelve ; ; outside laundry hands, fourteen 
needlewomen, twelve ; wardrobe and linen room maids, 
nine; housemaids and dormitory maids, eee parlour- 
miids, two; hail porteress, one. 

Trade artisans, including shop masters :—One’ master 
printer’; one master boot and shoemaker ; three ordinary 
boot and shoemakers ; one master tai! oF; ; one sanitary 
man; one master bricklayer ; one master plumber ; 
one tinman; two stokers ; two ordinary labourers ; one 
master matmaker and upholsterer ; one ordinary tailor ; 
one master painter ; ‘one master carpenter 5 3 one assistant 
-earpenter.—Total, nineteen. 

Farm and garden labourers (including farm and Ste 
bailiff).—Total, ten. ; 

Storesmen (including storekeeper). —Total, fore 

15. Do'-you admit to your Institution (a) epileptics ; 
(6) idiots’; *(c) imbeciles ;..(d). feeble-minded poraeni 7 
(a) Yes; (b) Yes; (c) Yes; ; (d) Yes. 

(Note.—Up to ‘the present time we recognise. no. i 
tinction ‘between so-called (?) , *feeble-minded” and 
‘‘imbeciles,” but all our cases come to us certified as 
either “idiots” or “‘imbeciles’’). i 

(16) How are the various degrees. of mentel, ‘defee- 
tiveness classified in your Institution, and by whom is 
the classification arranged ?—The’ classification of the 
various: degrees of mental defectiveness is in the hands — 
of the medical superintendent. Broadly speaking, the 
arrangements. areas follows:—The average general © 
run of patients who may be considered imbeciles are 
accumulated into one big: body on each side. of the house. 
On the female side these are called school girls and are 
under the charge of the teaching staff, which is composed 
of four governesses and four school nurses. On the male 
side these are called basement boys, and they are under 
the charge of the school attendants assisted by others. 
The youngest children up to ten years of age are in the - 


‘nursery (mixed sexes) under female nurses. ''The: boys 


between ten and-fifteen:are on the female side under fe- 
male nurses in a special class of their own; of these there 
are about thirty. Apart from the above classification, 
there is on each'side of ‘the house what is called the cripple 
class, which is:composed of bad epileptics, paralytics, 
who areon the ground floor for living and sleeping, who 
‘take their meals im their own department away ‘from 
the others. In addition to the above, there is ~what 


“might. be ealled:a bad class, where the bad characters 


or the objectionable, destructive, violent, or low class 
of patient are accumulated. These have their own day- 
room, their own dining room, and are slept i in observation 
dormitories, so that. these patients also are separated 
from the general run. ‘There are also on each side of the 
house private sitting rooms, private bedrooms, for 
the next higher class of paying patients, who take their 
meals separate from the generalrun. In further addition 
to the above, on the male side, there is a class of boys 
above the age of fourteen, who. are supervised by 


a married couple. It is thus seen that broadly speak- 
ing on each side of the house there are six or seven 


different classes according to social and mental. standard, 


‘the best. and worst. not. associating with the general run 


of patients on each side. According to the general rule 
of the institution, all patients who are im any way capable 
of doing anything are expected to attend either the 


‘schools, the workshops, or AQneg wane aNrin the worl 


hours of the day. = 
17. What is‘the proportion: of the present number of 


your inmates in‘each class and of each sex ?— : — 
7 Female side. Male side. 
Nurser ries (mixed) twenty-four a oan 
boys; sevengirls - = val _— 
Small boys - PRS LS ES Sie oe eer 
School girls) 2% S$ ' (G GPstteat 26g Peieik ' - 
_ First class girls - ~~ = ik MOLY FPS OS EO 
Fourth class girls (bad) - - “33 —* 
Sixth class girls - - - 22 a 
First class boy: - - - — aay 
Baserient boys’! = “ae Set So 142" 
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_ +(18) Is the family history of each inmate ascertained 


The youngest children under ten years of age, whether ©. Caldecott, 
before or upon admission to your Institution ?—Certain 


males or females, are placed in the nurseries, whichareon Zsy., M.B. 


items of the family history are asked in the official forms 
which are'supposed to be filled inyby parents of applicant 
_ when. they: apply for admission. Details of the family 
history are obtained by) the medical. officer from. the 
parents when admitting the case. 

» 19. Arestatisticalrecords kept of the origin and develop- 
ment of the mental defectiveness of each inmate, and how 
often, and by whom, are such records made ?—Statistical 
records are kept with regard to the origin of the mental 
defectiveness of each inmate, the physical and mental 
development under process of training and education by 
the medical staff in case books which are preserved for 
that purpose. In the case of old pupils entries are made 
about twice-a year, and more recent cases as often as 
necessary. In addition to the above, the head master on the 
boys side, and the head governess on the female side keep a 
quarterly record of each pupil who attends their respective 


schools, and also make a weekly report in writing to_ 


the Medical Superintendent in their report book, which 
is presented at House Committee meeting every month. 
In addition to the above records, each shop master makes 
a weekly report on every pupil who works in his shop 
with regard to the quality of his work, his conduct, and the 
question of improvement or the reverse. This weekly 
report is made to the medical superintendent, and signed 
by the superintendent each week, and presented at each 
monthly meeting of the House Committee. 

20. Is the history of inmates, subsequent to their dis- 
charge from your institution, ascertained and recorded, 
and if so, how is this done ?—When patients are leaving 
the Superintendent desires the relatives to communicate 
with him every three or six months as long as the patient 
is remaining at home, or in occupation, or until he gets 
into some other definite domicile, such as the County 
Asylum, the Union, or some other institution. Recently, 
I have sent out 500 forms to pupils who have been dis- 
charged during the last fifteen years, asking as to their 
present whereabouts, their present condition, and as to 
whether they were earning wages, and, any other remarks 
which the parents thought would be of interest to myself. 

21. Are the inmates periodically examined by non- 
resident specialists in mental pathology, and if so, how 
often and by whom ?—Our present resident medical staff 
is composed of the Medical Superintendent and two 
Assistant Medical Officers, but, in addition to these, our 
honorary consulting physician, Dr. George Henry Savage, 
visits occasionally, or whenever desired by the medica! 
superintendent. 

22. Are different methods adopted in the general treat- 
ment, control, and education of inmates mentally de- 
fective in varying degrees ?—Yes, certainly. The lowest 
idiots who are incapable of doing any useful work are con- 
gregated in a class by themselves. Some of the higher 
paying cases who are here merely to give them a custodial 
home, pass their time in walks, drives, or spending days 
of pleasure in London or‘elsewhere, with their attendants, 
because their relatives do not desire that they should be 
taught a trade. The general rule of the establishment is, 
excluding the higher paying cases, that those who are 
capable of being educated in the schools or trained in the 
shops should spend their time in these departments. 
The question as to whether the pupils are in the schools 
or shops is decided by the Medical Superintendent, who 
changes a patient from schools to shops, or from one shop 
to another according as he finds the taste of a pupil points 
in certain directions. Our youngest male patients, 7.e., 
to say, boys up to fourteen years of age, attend girls 
schools under the governesses in mixed classes. Some 
pupils who are unable to be taught higher trades spend 
their time in such occupation as shoe cleaning, housework, 
ete. A farm of 150 acres and garden grounds of about 
forty acres afford work and useful occupation to a large 
proportion of the elderly male patients. 

23. What are the methods adopted in your Institution 
for housing, educating and employing the inmates, dis- 
tinguishing between males and females, adults and children? 
—The Institution is divided into two. sides, male and 
female, the male being on the right hand side of the front 
entrance and the female on the left hand side of the 
front entrance. The front hall, the large dining hall 
{in which religious services are~held) and recreation hall 
are placed centrally one behind the other, so that males 
and females can enter each from the two sides of the house. 
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the female side of the house. The next younger boys 


from ten to fifteen are also placed in a separate class by “8 July 1905. 


themselves on the female side of the house, under female 
nurses.. They.have their own separate suite of bedrooms, 
and dining and day room, with lavatories and w.c.’s etc., 
extending fromsame, The Institution is a building under 
one roof and.is divided into classes. The highest paying 
patients have a separate bedroom, separate sitting room, 
with a special nurse or attendant entirely at their disposal, 
the nurse or attendant taking meals in the sitting-room 
with the patient. Patients paying 120 guineas are col- 
lected into associated rooms of six or eight in each room, 
with one-or two attendants. These have their meals 
in the associated sitting-room apart from the general body 
of patients.. The bad, cestructive, and degenerate patients 
on each side are separated from the others into classes 
by themselves having their own day, dining and hed- 
rooms, with lavatory and w.c.’s accommodation. The 
weakly, elderly and crippled patients are also collected 
into a class by themselves. The large body of average 
patients on each side of the house take their meals in 
the iarge dining hall, the girls sitting on the one side 
and the boys on the other. Roughly speaking, from 200 
to 250 patients dine and take their meals in the large hall. 
Of these about 150 would be males and seventy-five 
females. There is a separate general infirmary in case 
of illness, in which the females have their dormitories and 
day accommodation on the first floor, the male dormitory 
accommodation, ete., on the ground floor. This infirmary 
is under the charge of a head nurse, and is worked entirely 
by female nurses. On the male side of the house the 
younger boys, from fourteen to seventeen, averaging in: 
number about twenty-five, are in aclass under a married 
couple, and a married couple is also over the male crippled 
paralysed and epileptic class. Generally speaking, in 
other respects no distinction is made between adults and 
children, and during school or shop hours a man or woman 
of forty or fifty years of age may be seen seated doing the 
same work in school or in the shop with a young patient 
of twelve or fourteen. Our general rule being, as abovo 
stated, that those who are able to do anything useful 
should, during the working hours of the day, spend thet: 
time either in the shop or at school, and not remain idle. 

24, What was the original cost of the foundation of 
your Institution ?—No evidence. 

25. Has any subsequent capital expenditure been 
incurred, and if so, to what amount and for what purpose ? 
—The workshop and laundry block in 1863; the farm 
buildings in 1873; the general infirmary in 1877; the 
sanitary block on the female side in 1899 (about £12,000) ; 
the electric light, steam heat, hot water, ventilating works, 
1901 (£15,000). The special building repairs which are 
now being executed to underpin the whole of the buildings, 
strengthening of walls and roofs, has been in progress for 
the last two years, and on this alone over £25,000 has 
already been spent. 

26. What has been the amount of the average annua! 


-income of your Institution for the last ten years ?— 


£29,916. 


27.. From what sources is the income of your institu- - 


tion provided, and what invested capital does your in- 
stitution possess ?—Annual subscriptions and donations,. 
payments in respect of patients, legacies, rents, dividends 
on investments, sale of goods, sundries. 

28. Are the site, land, and buildings of your institution 
the freehold or leasehold property of your governing 
body ? What is their value, and are they subject to 
any mortgage ?—The site, land and buildings are freehold. 


29. Do the inmates or their relatives or guardians ' 


make any contribution towards their maintenance ?— 
This question is answered by the manner of admission, 
that is to say, a case is either a payment case, paid for 
by the relatives or guardians of the patient, or an elected 
and part payment patient, the relatives paying the part 
payment scale, or a free election case, towards which the 
relatives pay nothing, or voluntarily contribute according 
to their circumstances, such payment being received as a- 
subscription and entitling to votes. 

Note-——Paupers or ktoards of guardians’ cases are’ 
ineligible for admission to the Earlswood asylum. 

30. Does any public authority make any, and what, 
contribution to the funds of your institution ?—No. 

31. Do the inmates by their own work, and if so, of 
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the last ten years ?—£28,474, which does not include capitaa 


C. Caldecott, what nature, and to what extent, contribute towards 
expenditure for new works such as new sanitary block, 


Esq., M.B. the maintenance of the establishment ?—The inmates 


work in the shops and assjst generally in the work of 
the institution; the goods made in the shops, if supplied 
to the institution, are paid for by the institution. Some 
goods, such as mats, brushes, are sold to outside pur- 
chasers, and in the printing shop, printing matter is taken 
in and printed for the public. 

32. What has been your average annual expenditure for 


electric lighting, heating and ventilating plant, repairs 
to buildings now in progress, nor investments. 

33. What has been the average annual cost per head: 
(a) of maintenance, (b) of education of the inmates for 
the last ten years, distinguishing between males and 
females, adults and children ?—Our costs are not separated 
in this way. See Table of cost per head. 


THE ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS, EARLSWOOD, REDHILL, SURREY. 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE ON MAINTENANCE ACCOUNT, with the weekly cost per head, calculated on the 
average number of patients for the year ending December 31st, 1904 :— = 





Average weekly cost 


per patient ‘Total Annual Cost. 

















| ADMINISTRATIVE CHARGES, a. 0 Sea caer £s d. 
i Annual Festival - - - - - - - - 14 151 12 5 
i Elections, half yearly PA. ele a ee 1 37 10 10 
ft Printing Spe eee th fs ES) i Se 2 224°125 15 
i Stationery. es 0-5 ers 9. 2 ee oe a eee 3 58 11 0 
i} Advertising“! 52> 89" vel iy Wiosde st) meee 1 11118 3 
i, Postage, appeals, letters, notices, voting papers, dc. 3} 339 8 5 
at Rentof-offices:*3 ur af ay gle pene 1? 180 0 0 
| Office, salaries and wages - - - - - = 8} 862. 8 3 
; Bet 1 6} eae 
\ MAINTENANCE CHARGES. 
t Asylum, salaries and wages - - - - 7 - 4 10 6,114 18 1 
| » pensions - - . - - - - - 8} 882 3 4 
Provisions - - - - - - 2 2 4 8 5,877 8 0 
i) Necessaries : Coals = ha aaa pe Si mea 1 43 1,745 14 10 
1) Gas e000 ee ae ee eee pe 152 0 2 
| Water - - . - - < = 3 319 15 7 
j Rates and taxes yr na rede i 64 688 15 5 
q Laundry -..3 7) 0) oe 114 1,185 14 3 
i Clothing. °=". = RE eee 2 6 3,123 18 11 
‘ Drugs, surgery requisites - =aes - . - 3 A861 joes 
Asylum printing - - IDES WLU Sees 1 122 0 4 
1 » Sstatioery- -  - an Sime” scnataphale ri 24.17 11 
i » postages-s-att ce, Al ao Teele aaa ora 3 5119 9 
i, iusurances ties: to = 1s eae bas c a eee 1 , 103 "3°"a 
i Maintenance sundries” - “ - - - gis 3 331 14 4 
Repairs, general (average of past 5 years) - - - Tae 1,417 17 10 
Furniture, (bedding, linen, ironmongery, &c.) <o e 5} 545 18 0 
Travelling and ¢arriage- ~ "-> 2 Plea EsPesS i 62 13 3 
se 18.1. \|--—-—_—_—-3) 22 
“i974 24784 0 6 
Less sales of goods and produce, exclusive of supplies to 
the asylum - : - -y - ~ - : - 1} 128 13 5 
19 61 24,655 7 1 


oe i eg 
Average number of patients resident during the year, 485. 
Average weekly cost per head, calculated on the above expenditure, 198. 64d. 





ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND 


10322. (Chairman.) With reference to the last two 
paragraphs in your statement I should like to say that 
the Commissioners have visited already a considerable 
number of institutions, and I hope before we have done 
we shall have visited all the institutions. The Com- 
missioners, you understand, will exercise their own judg- 
ment on what they see and will not be biassed by any 
statements which have been made. I can assure you 
they are likely, in any case, to take the most favourable 
view of an institution like yours. I feel sure you will 
understand that. 


10323. (Dr. Dunlop.) In your statement referring 
to congenitally defective persons and children you say, 
* We shall find that these children (call them by whatever 
name you like) will require some kind of permanent life- 
long supervision or control.** I think that is really the 
essential of your sentiments ?— Exactly. 


10324. You are strongly averse to dividing them up 
into classes once they are mentally defective ?—I would 
not put it in that way ; I would not say I am averse to 
dividing them into classes because we do divide, always, 
into classes, and always have done so. The broad dis- 
tinction we have made for ourselves is, we have called them 
“<idiots,”. “low grade imbeciles” and ‘‘ high grade im- 
beciles,”’ the high grade imbeciles being trainable to higher 
trades and occupations,even as far as printing, and some of 
those in past years we have sent out and they have earned 
their own living in the world at large on their own account. 


10325. We will come back to that. The point I was 
wanting to get at is this: they can be suitably classified 
in an institution, but a classification to say that idiots 
are to go to one, imbeciles to another, feeble-minded to 
another, and defectives to another, others to special 
schools, others to uncertified homes—is that practicable 
or should they be dealt with as one big class ?—I think 
it would be practicable, because we separate them into 
classes in our institution, therefore they could be separ- 
ated in the further institutions if you wish. 


10326. It is not desirable ?—No. 


10327. And not necessary ?—In my mind it is un- 
necessary. 


10328. The institution of which you are chief existed 
before the 1886 Idiots Act was passed, did it not ?— Yes. 


10329. Previous to that it received exactly the same 
class of cases that it does at the present day ?— Exactly 
the same. 


10330. But they were certified to be lunatics then ?— 
No, certified as idiots. 


10331. Was there a separate certificate for an idiot 
—No, they came in under the lunacy certificate. The 
same formality was gone through, but the lunatic was 
certified as an idiot. 


10332. They came in under a lunacy certificate ’— Yes. 
10333. Now they come in as imbecile or idiot ?— Yes. 


10334. Is there any useful difference between the two, 
coming in under a lunacy certificate or under an imbecile 
certificate ?— Yes, it prevents lunatics coming into our 
institution. That is the main distinction ; it prevents 
persons of unsound mind coming into idiot institutions. 


10335. Do you mean to tell me that all your patients 
have got sound minds ?—No, but there is a distinction 
under the Lunacy Acts, which the Commissioners in 
Lunacy would draw, between an idiot and a person of 
unsound mind, a person of unsound mind being a person 
who has had all his faculties and senses and has become 
diseased, whereas an idiot is a person who has not had all 
his faculties and senses, in fact, is an idiot. 


10336. You would not argue that idiots have got 
sound minds, would you ?—No, certainly not; but is 
not that on the same principle that a mare is a horse 
but a horse is not a mare? An idiot may be a lunatic. 
An idiot is a lunatic in the sense that his mind is not 
sound. : 


10337. But all lunatics have unsound minds, have not 
they ? I want to know what is the practical advantage 
of making a distinction ?—In this way, that idiot asylums 
are limited to congenitally mentally deficient persons, 


10338. Why should they be ?—Because in the opinion 
of usallitisadvisable. Icangive you a very voluminous 
extract from the Commissioners in Lunacy reports in 
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various years in which they advocated, all the way 
through from the year 1847 up to the year 1873 the 
advisability of making separate accommodation for 
idiots. 


10339. For the training of imbeciles I suppose really ? 
—Yes, idiots and imbeciles. 


10340. You take adult cases; you have a lot up to 
fifty and sixty years of age ?—Yes. 


10341. Is there any reason why these adult idiots or 
imbeciles should be treated in a special institution and 
not as common lunatics ?—Yes. . 


10342. What practical difference ?—Because if you 
have a trainable case that case will do its best work 
from the age of twenty-five to fifty. 


10343. Take one from fifty to sixty ?—It would be 
immaterial after that age possibly. By a dement I 
understand you to mean a person of unsound mind who 


C. Caldecott, 
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becomes demented. I have had eight years’ experience . 


in lunatic asylums, and I must honestly admit that I 
think most dements have what you call some form of 
vicious habit, and it is not advisable to associate them 
with people who are trainable. They have night screams, 
or they are liable to sub-acute attacks of acute mania, 
recurring attacks of acute mania, chattering and gibber- 
ing, and they are liable to impulses. I do not think the 
association would be at all a good one to go back upon. 
If you compel us to accept demented persons of unsound 
mind into our institution we should get some very bad 
dements. I will put it that way. If it is optional to 
make a selection of very good dements, then perhaps 
there would be no serious objection. 


10344. Of course your institution is different from 
ordinary asylums in dealing with the moneyed classes or 
those receiving charity ; it is not public funds that are 
being spent there ?—Not public funds, no. 


10345. So individual opinion comes in. But I want to 
know, is there any practical advantage in dividing—shall 
I say ‘‘dafties”—lunatics in the generic sense, persons 
of unsound mind, into two classes, and saying one is 
congenital and one is acquired and they ought to be 
treated separately ?—I think so; we have been working 
all through for that. The Commissioners in Lunacy, the 
superintendents of lunatic asylums, the managers and 
Boards of Management of idiot asylums all worked to 
get the two separated. 


10346. I am well aware it has been worked for and 
got and exists, but does it serve any practical purpose 
whatever ?— Yes. 


10347. What ?--If you have a person of unsound mind 
and he is going to a lunatic asylum, there are very ex- 
tensive forms, returns, case-books, entries in various 
official books to be kept up which are not required at all 
in the case of imbeciles. 


10348. These are rather advantages to the official 
Let us think about the patients ?—The two classes, I 
think, should not be mixed at all. 


10349. That is begging the question. I wish you 
would give me any practical difference that there is ?— 
The congenital imbecile is a person who is capable of 
learning up to the time he is fifty or sixty years of age. 
Those who do our best work at Earlswood are those who 
have been with us twenty, thirty, and in some cases, up 
to thirty-five years. The dement has done his 
work ; you will not get him, as a rule, to work. 


10350. Have you not seen them in asylums working ?— 
Not very well. 


10351. I have.—I know they will. I have never had 
experience with Poor Law patients, or County Asylum 
patients. All my experience has been with private 
patients. 


10352. You adhere to the opinion that it is advan- 
tageous from the patients’ point of view that the con- 
genital should be separated from the acquired ?—Yes. 


10353. No matter how advanced the congenital defect 
or how slight the acquired, or vice versa ?—I will give 
this concession, that if you have an idiot, a person who 
cannot be trained at all, and an acquired dement there 
is no reason why they shouid not be associated together. 
If you may select your cases—— 


10354. For advanced cases—the more severe cases— 
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the IdiotsAct is no advantage whatever from the patients’ 
point of view ?—Yes, I think it is. I do not think you 
would find idiots live so long if they go to county asylums 
as they do in voluntary institutions. That might not 
be an advantage. At any rate we have had cases that 
have been discharged to county asylums that we have 
kept for a great number of years, and they have not 
lived, presumably, as long as they would have lived had 
they remained, 

10355. That is rather a matter of individual treatment. 
I do not think that is concerned with the administration 
of the Act, or the difference of the certificate, is it ?—_No, 
T do not think that it is. Of course an idiot can go to a 
lunatic asylum. Most of them when they leave us, if 
there is no particular place for them to go to, do go to 
lunatic asylums. 

10356. And low grade imbeciles go there too ?—Yes. 

10357. And high grade imbeciles ?—Yes, they are all 
lunatics in the eye of the law. 

10358. Why should these lunatics be separated from 


other lunatics in the matter of certificates or administra- 
tion ?—They are all separated in the matter of certificate 


to enable them to come to the idiot institutions from . 


the advantage which they gain in them. 


10359. Are there any advantages in idiot institutions 
which they cannot get in a well-conducted asylum ?— 
Yes, many. We keep schools which they would not 
get in a lunatic asylum—or not> without considerably 
upsetting the arrangements of the lunatic asylum. 


10360. They exist at Darenth ?—That is not a lunatic 
asylum. 


10361. It is a lunatic asylum ?—It is, in a way, but 
it has a special Act of its own. \ 


10362. Give me any more advantages—the schools 
you get in asylums ?—The training generally. 


10363. You get that at Darenth ?—But then I treat 
Darenth as an imbecile instutution ; they are all imbeciles 
there. There are no lunatics there, not in the sense 
of county lunatic asylums ; in a sense an idiot is a person 
of. unsound mind, non compos mentis. He must be a 
lunatic and come under the Lunacy Commissioners. 


10364. Is there any reason why the safeguard of the 
Lunacy Act should not be extended to congenital cases ? 
—They are extended now. 


10365. Most of them are excluded under the Act ?— 
No; all idiots come under the Lunacy Commissioners. 
Any idiot who is in a voluntary institution can go to a 
lunatic asylum, but our Act does not give us the power 
to take lunatics. 


10366. But these are all lunatics ?—Yes, persons of 


unsound mind. 


10367. They are all lunatics ?—It depends how you, use 
the word ‘‘ lunatic.” 

10368. The way you were using it yourself a few minutes 
ago ?—I do not know whether I make myself clear to:the 
other Commissioners. An idiot being non compos mentis 
and being irresponsible for any civil act or any criminal 
set must come under the Lunacy Authorities, and, as such, 
is a lunatic and can go to a lunatic asylum, but we have 
by Act of Parliament a special Act for these idiots and 
congenital cases in order to train. them; that is what it 
comes to, and to separate them from the more vicious 
persons of unsound mind. 


10369. The reason whyI put these questions is because we 


have had it suggested to this Commission that there should 
be a new class of lunacy created to be styled “ the Feeble- 
minded” to be under separate administration in separate 
buildings and colonies. Looking at past’experience, has it 
been in any way a practical benefit to -the country? In 
1886 we had a separate class of lunatics created by an 
Act. Has that been any practical benefit to the country 
or would the country have been going on practically the 
same had that Act not been passed ?—Do you exclude 
all sentiment ? 


10370. Yes.—l do not think you ought. It would 
make a good deal of difference to me if I had a child I 
wanted to put away whether I should send it to a school 
for the feeble-minded to be educated, especially if in the 
one place I thought the child would not be educated or 
trained, or education or training would not be attempted, 


and in the other place endeavours would be made to 
educate and train it, 


MINUTES OF 


EVIDENCE : 


10371. They are educated and irained in asylums. I 


mentioned Darenth ?—I do not’ call that a lunatic asylum. | 
I must exclude Darenth. I think I should be justified 


in excluding it. They have a separate Act of theirown. ~ 


10372. They were educated and trained before that. 
I want to know if that Act has served any practical 


Act. 
purpose at all ?—Yes; it has taken away a lot of what I 


may call things that do not apply to congenital patients; 


for instance, the series of questions asked of lunatics— 


whether they are married, whether they are suicidal,.. 


whether they are dangerous. 


10373. Is thereiany objection to having the words, “ Are. 
they married.” in the case book ?—No; but all. these - 
questions go round for parents. to answer before a case. 


comes in. 


10374. There is nothing véry ‘shocking,’ referring to a. 


young child, to say. he is not married 7—No; but there 
is a lot of inconvenient red. tape and extra work to be 


done, Special reports have to be made to the Com-, 
missioners in Lunacy with regard to the lunatic asylums . 
after their admission within a week, within a month, - 


within twelve months. We are freed from that. wis aii 
10375. The. officials are’ very considerably freed’ from’ 
routine. You are freed from the same amount of control. 
under the Commissioners ?—We ° are freed’ very consider- 
ably. i ni wexitd 
10376. That is where the advantage’ comes in rather’ 
than any-‘benefit to the patient ?+-No. Perhaps ‘those 
are not benefits to the patients, © ©) ses 
10377. Is Earlswood any different now to what it 
would have keen had there been no Idiots’ Act ?—I was — 
not at Earlswood before the Act was passed. It is difficult” 


' to say what it would have been. Perhaps the Com- 


missioners had best answer that. They have been in the’ 
habit of visiting under the Lunacy Acts and‘under the 
Idiots’ Act. Itis difficult for me to forecast what it would” 
have been had it remained under the Lunacy Acts, © 7” * 


10378. Can you tell us a little bit about the result 
of your treatment at Earlswood ; what amount of training 
are the inmates susceptible of, and with what amount” 
of “success are they trained. Have you any statistics 
or figures you cah give us ?—You mean in after life, so’ 
to speak. Roughly speaking, I should reckon two-fifths 
of our patients are idiots, two-fifths low grade imbeciles, 
and one-fifth high grade or trainable imbeciles. A few 
months ago I sent round about 400 or 500 printed forms 
to thé parents of patients who’ had” been discharged 
during the last fifteen years. Of that number I had 
341 returned. I got the following figures amongst the 
returns: Forty-five of them had died; eighty-nine had. 
gone to county asylums; 111 had. gone away with no. 
address; six had gone to other imbecile institutions; 
eleven were at work earning wages; thirteen were at 
home very useful; twenty-six at home useful, and forty 
at home no’ use. ‘Of thosé ‘élévén® that’ were earning 
wages* one is in business for: himself: in Johannesburg 
as a cabinetmaker-and upholsterer; ‘one left us in ‘the, 
year 1900, after ten years'in’Earlewvod, and joined’ the 
East Surrey Regiment and’ fought in' South Africa for a 
year and’a half, and is still in the Army. - One, a girl, 
who left us last year and was with us six years, is nursing — 
in a private family, has the charge of an infant, makes 
its food, tends it, and so on. Another girl, who was 
with us fifteen years, has for the last four years managed 
her father’s house from the death of her mother ; in fact, 
she left us because her mother died. She is looking 
after the younger children and managing her father’s 


house, takes his weekly money, and does the marketing AX 
and housekeeping for him. Another girl, whose mother 


is a cook at aclub, isassisting her mother as kitchen'and 
scullery maid, earning £12 a year with her keep. Those’ 
are the best cases I can give you with the exception ¢f 
one other who came to see me last Sunday, who has been 
in the place in which he is in for the last three‘years; 
he has got £14 per annum and is being kept, his occupation: 
being a sort of general boy, knife cleaning, boot polishing, 
a sort of under butler. ©’ 4 

10379. Out of these 500 you have traced eleven who 
are really earning their bread ‘and butter ?—That is so: 
It would be far better to: put it out of 341, because the 
others I have had no return from ; they may have gone 
away with no address left and they: may haye got the 
papers and not taken the trouble to answer them, I 
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‘have had 341 answers. 
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Of those there are 3°25 per cent. 
earning wages, 3°81 at home very useful, 7°5 at home useful. 
The rest no good. ; 

10380. These percentages being of cases that you have 
traced, not of the totals ?—Yes. They were sent out 
indiscriminately to every case discharged during the last 
fifteen years. There were no picked cases. 

10381. These eleven successful cases indicate a certain 
amount of useful treatment, but not a very large amount ? 
—Not a large amount, but very successful treatment. 


10382. The number is so small. ‘The successful cures 


are the exception, and the vast majority require perman- 


ent care ?—Most certainly they require permanent care. 


‘Those cases certainly are brilliant exceptions, and I am 


not quite sure that most of those would not have been 


better had they remained under care. 


10383. It is only the brilliant exceptions, and the rule 


is one cannot.expect any cure of these cases ?—No, but 


of course many other cases would be able to assist in 
earning their own living if they remained with us, or 


would be able to do very good work with us if they stayed. 


' 10384. One other point with. regard to this training ; 
is it economical or not? It costs, how much per annum, 


* to give the instruction and how much per annum do you 


_be very difficult for me to tell. 


receive as the result of it 7?—1 do not know. It would 
Earlswood is not a good 
kind of institution for you to take any basisfrom. Nearly 
half our income comes from paying patients. Some of 
those patients, say half a dozen, are paying £250, £300, 


‘or £400 a year ; they have their own private rooms and 


their own special attendants, consequently the whole 
tendency of the living is what might be called on an ex- 


' travagant scale. On the other hand paupers are ineligible, 


so we are prevented having the class of patients who might 


be compelled to work for us; we could put them to scrub 


floors and assist in maintaining the place. EHarlswood 


in one sense is .a kind of semi-private asylum. 


-- 10385. Do you think teaching trades to imbeciles is 
- economically sound, or is it not sound ? I am not talking 


from an educational point of view ?—You must do some- 


thing with them. You cannot keep a lot of people in a 


place and do nothing. _ If you are going to collect a lot of 
individuals in a place, you must try and get them to do 
something—teach them something. 

10386. It would be very much cheaper, would it not 
to put them to work on unskilled labour, such as weeding 


' grass or cultivation ?—In a big institution where you are 


not selective, you can always get a class which would do 
that, of a lower type than the others. It is very nice to 
go round and see your people doing wood-carving, 
making boots, mats, and clothes in the establishment. 


10387. It is very nice, but is it economy .—Perhaps 


not, if you are going to put it down from the point of view - 


of pounds, shillings, and pence to poor people. Many of 
our patients are not poor. One fourth of our cases are 
paying patients who pay from sixty-five guineas and 
upwards for being there. Some of the parents will 


strongly resent their children being put to weeding grass 
. or scrubbing floors, but they do not mind their being 
- taught brush-making or basket-making; they like it. * I 
do not: think you can entirely exclude sentiment in any 
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- staff would bear to the other, I suppose, off-hand ?— - 


of these things. 

10388. (Mr. Burden.) One or two questions with re- 
ference to the answers to the questions of the Com- 
missioners. Could you tell me whether the item “asylum 
salaries and wages”’ would include the pay of the teach- 
ing staff ?—Yes, it includes everything. 


10389. You have no idea what proportion the teaching 


’ What do you mean by teaching staff? Do you mean 
only governesses and schoolmasters, or the shopmasters ? 


10390. Shopmasters, etc. ?—Hach shopmaster gets 35s. 
a week. He is an artisan who lives outside. Roughly 
speaking there would be about eight of those. I should 
not like to mention the sum off-hand. 

10391. I was trying to get the proportion of expenditure 
upon teaching as distinct from other expenditure in the 
way of wages ?—I should think it would be about £1,000, 
speaking in round figures. 


10392. That would be. about. one-sixth ?—Roughly 


. speaking I should put it down at that including the gover- 


nesses and the schoolmaster. 
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10393. With regard to the provisions, on the same 
page, would those provisions be the provisions provided 
for inmates alone, or inmates and officers ?—Everybody. 


10394. So far as the item for clothing is concerned, 
would that be clothing for inmates, or uniform for the 
staff ?—Eiverything ; uniform for the staff as well. 


10395. You could not form an idea as to the proportion 
of that item ?—Only roughly. In my own mind we 
always put it down that the provisions and clothing for 
staff are about twice as much as for the patients ; knowing 
that there are about 150 staff and so many patients, you 
can work it out by an algebraical sum. 


10396. I suppose you would have to clothe your inmates 
somewhat better than they would be clothed in other 
institutions ?—Some of them would have to be clothed 
very well. 


10397. Do they destroy’ much ‘clothing 7—Some 
them. 


10398. (Dr. Needham.) The number of beds at Earls- 
wood is about 450, is it not ?—That is the number of 
inmates at the present time. 


10399. Can you tell me about what proportion of 
these are supported without payment at all ?—When our 
numbers were 482, 234 of them were by election. 


10400. They were supported without payment at all ? 
—Yes. Sixty-two of them were taken for life, so that 
makes practically 300. Forty-one were life payment 
patients, paid for for life; absolutely free cases out of the 
total of 482 would be 302. 


10401. Have you any knowledge, from your own 
experience, or have you formed any opinion from your own 
experience, as to whether there is a very large number of 
persons wanting an institution of this kind, without pay- 
ment, or at very low rates, for whom admission ‘cannot 
be obtained .?—I have no means of knowing except that 
we have patients standing on our election list. 


of 


10402. I mean the number of people who apply to you ? 
“No, I have not: Paupers are inéligible at Earlswood 
so-that anybody who has in any shape or form received 
parish relief cannot come to us at all. 


10403. In the statement which has been sent in on 
behalf of the Asylum, you say there are three grades: 
(1) from sixty-five guineas and upwards; (2) from 120 
guineas.and upwards ;. (3) from 250 guineas and upwards. 
Could you tell us what numbers there are in each of those 
classes ?—Of the higher payments, 250 guineas or more, 
there are five ; 120 guineas and upwards, ten ; and sixty- 
five guineas up to 120, twenty. Paying cases up to 65 
guineas, 103. 

10404. And over 300 who pay nothing ?—Yes. 

10405. You have no help, have you, from the public 
funds at all ?—None at all. 

10406. All those people are maintained by donations 
and, subscriptions ?—Yes, and the paying patients. 

‘10407. Is there any ‘difference in the class ‘of patient 
you are receiving now from the'class of patients you ‘used 
to receive, say, five years ago, or are you receiving the 
same class of patient ?—Exactly the same. 

10408. What has been stated, that you do not receive 


- idiots, or that’ you are disinclined to receive idiots, is not 


the fact-?—No, but of course according to our fundamental 
rules, every case is supposed to be. capable of being 
improved from treatment in the asylum before it is 
accepted for the list; according to No. 2 of the old 
regulations. 


10409. That is an essential part of the certificate ?— 
I suppose it is an essential part of the certificate too. 
That was always so from the foundation of the institution. 


10410. There has been no change ?—There has been 
no change. 


10411. As regards the remarks that you make about 
your change of name, it has been stated before thia 
Commission that you applied to the Lunacy Commissioners 
to change your name and that has been denied. Is it 
the fact that you did apply to the Lunacy Commissioners ? 
—No, never, — 

10412. I can bear you out in that; it is a fact that 
you did not. We had some evidence the other day with 
reference to the defects in’the Idiots Act. It was said 
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that the Idiots Act was defective mm certain material 
particulars, and very serious particulars, and it was 
recommended to us that there should be some alteration 
made in the Act by which provision should be made 
amongst other things for the regulation of mechanical 
restraint, and so on. Is there, at the present time, any 
provision which regulates mechanical restraint except 
the discretion of the Medical Superintendent ?—Yes, 
there is a general regulation that there should be none. 


10413. But suppose you did use it ?—It is reported in 
our medical journal. 


10414. Suppose you did use it, is there any such regula- 
tion as there is in reference to lunatics in lunatic asylums, 
that only certain forms of mechanical restraint should be 
used, and that they should be used under certain con- 
ditions ?—In our Act, do you mean ? 


10415. I mean in your rules, or in any way ?—It would 
not be anywhere else if it is not in the Act. I donot think 
it is in the Act. 

10416. The Lunacy Act provides for the punishment 
of persons who illtreat patients. Is there any such 
provision in the Idiots Act ?—No, I do not think there is. 


10417. Then as to the state of the buildings, the build- 
ings of the idiot asylums and idiot institutions have to 
be registered by the Commissioners ?—Yes. 


10418. Is there anything in the Idiots Act which pro- 
vides for a revision of the regulation, supposing that the 
buildings are materially altered in character ?—No. 


10419. Have you to submit plans to the Commissioners 
or to any authority ?—No; we do, but we are not com: 
pelled to. 


10420. Do you think it is desirable that the Idiots Act 
should be amended in respect of those things ?—No, I 
do not—not in those respects. 


10421. You do not think it is desirable that there 
should be any regulation, as there is in reference to 
lunatics, with reference to a still more helpless class, the 
idiots, as respects mechanical restraint, for instance ?— 
There is no such question of restraint in ordinary schools. 
I regard our institutions more in the light of schools for 
feeble-minded people. There is practically no restraint 
required. 


10422. Do you never use restraint ?—No. 


10423. No form of mechanical restraint is ever used at 
Earlswood ?—No. 


10424. You do not put children’s hands in gloves ?— 
No. 


10425. Never anything of the kind ?—No; sometimes 
there is a bag, but no gloves—no lock. 


10426. Which restricts the movements of the fingers ? 
—No, we never use any form of restraint which the 
Commissioners on their visits say is restraint. I have 
sometimes taken the Commissioners to a patient and 
said, ‘* Look, here is a bag for this patient’s hands.’? As a 
rule the Commissioner says, ‘‘ I should not like to pass an 
opinion. I will look the other way... They do not like to 
say definitely it is not restraint, and they will not say it 
is restraint. 


10427. As regards ill-treatment, do you think there 
should be some provision in the Idiots Act for the punish- 
ment of persons who neglect or ill-treat idiots ?—I think 
it is unnecessary. 


10428. Do you think people never do ill-treat idiots ?— 
Speaking generally, I should say no. 


10429. (Dr. Dunlop.) In institutions ?—No. 
talking of institutions. 


10430. (Dr. Needham.) Do you think there should be 
any alteration in the Act with reference to the alteration 
of buildings? Is it desirable that buildings should be 
altered fundamentally, as they might be, so as to render 
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them quite unsuitable for the purpose for which they 


were intended, without any provision for submitting 
plans ?—I should not think that there was. The in- 
stitutions are governed by committees, and all these 
things have to be passed by committees. There is not 
the same necessity as in the case of persons of unsound 
mind in what are generally designated lunatic asylums 
for particular kinds of construction ; we have no suicidal 
patients or anything of that kind, 
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10431. Is there any reason why lunatic asylums should 
be subjected to these restrictions, and idiot asylums 


_ should not ?— Although I should be very sorry to see our 


institutions removed from the supervision of the Lunacy 
Commissioners and put under any other body (I would 
rather see them as they are) I must admit that I do not 
think the provisions of the Lunacy Act need apply to 
our institutions. 


10432-38. I am only asking with regard to the Lunacy 
Actin those three particulars ?—In those three particulars 
I say no. 


10439. (Mr. Byrne.) There is a matter in pursuance of Dr. 
Needham’s inquiries with regard to the freedom at present 
enjoyed by managers of these institutions. Dr. Need- 
ham asked you specifically about three different require- 
ments of the Lunacy Act, and you expressed the opinion 
that they need not apply to these institutions. I want 
to ask about another. Do you think it would be an 
advantage either to the staff, or to the sense of security 
of the community, or the inmates of the institution, that 
the Lunacy Commissioners should have power, subject to 
the Secretary of State, to make regulations for these 
institutions as they do for lunatic asylums ?—All our 
regulations are passed by the Secretary of State, or were’ 
passed by the Secretary of State. 


10440. They were passed, but there is no power to have 
them up again for reconsideration ?—No, I suppose there 
is not. 


10441. Generally speaking, are there any provisions 
of the Lunacy Act which you would like to see extended 
to idiot asylums ?—I do not think so. 


10442. You think: that as far as the law is concerned 
everything is quite right as itis ?—I think so. The only 
thing I should like altered would be that the Idiots Act 
should be called ‘‘ The Feeble-Minded Act.” 


10443. I was coming to that in your statement. You 
think that the idiot asylums, such as Earlswood, the 
Royal Albert, and so on, do not deal with certain sections 
of a very much larger class who ought to be dealt with all 
by one Act of Parliament. You deal with people who 
can pay, and who belong to every form of imbecility or 
idiocy up to feeble-mindedness ?—Yes. 


10444. You think they should all be dealt with by 
one Act of Parliament ?—Yes. 


10445. You deal with paying people and those nomin- 
ated by subscribers, but you would like to see an Act 
dealing with those who are not touched by you—paupers 
and others ?—Yes. 

10446. You would like all to be under one Act of 
Parliament, and an extension of the Idiots Act under 
some other name ?—Yes. 


10447. You do not like the term ‘Idiots Act” ? 
Would you like it to be called an “‘ Act dealing with 
defectives,” or an “Act dealing with feeble-minded 
persons ”? ?—Yes. 


10448. Could you give us an idea what, in your 
opinion, would be the best sort of provision to make for 
the idiots and imbeciles who are not now kept in institu- 
tions ? For instance, should it be made a duty of the 
local authority to provide for the idiots and imbeciles 
in its district 7—Yes, I think so; county councils and 
county boroughs, I think, should have to provide for 
their own. 


10449. Were you here, when Dr. Ashby was giving 
evidence ?—Yes. 

10450. You heard the answers that he gave to the 
effect that, in his opinion, idiots and imbeciles were 
not proper inmates in a private home at all, they ought 
to be taken out of homes and taken care of in institutions ? 
Do you agree with that ?—I should not like to say either 
yes or no directly, but from my point of view there is 
no necessity for the lowest-grade idiot to be taken away 
from its home if the mother wishes to keep it there. It 
cannot be trained, it cannot be improved, and if the 
mother wishes to spend her time in looking after it, I 
do not see why she should not doit; but there is harm in 
the higher-grade imbecile—especially, perhaps, if she is 
a female—in being allowed to remain about, and there is 
harm in the higher-grade male; he is sure to get into 
mischief if he is not educated and kept under supervision. 
That, I think, you may take as granted. 
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10451. At the present moment there is no one who has 
autiovity to take an uncertificated imbecile or a feeble- 
minded person out of their home if they want to keep 
him there ?—No. 


10452. You may take a lunatic out of his home; the 
relieving officer can take a lunatic out of any place where 
he is not under proper care and control, and bring him 
before a magistrate. That is a provision of the Lunacy 
Act ?—Yes. 


10453. That only applies to persons who are likely to 
be certified when doctors and magistrates get at them ? 
— Yes. 


10454. It is not true of the highest grade imbeciles who 
are not certified ?—No. 


10455. They have no protection except the law as regards 
cruelty to children ?—No, but on the other hand, it is the 
law of the land that any person who has an idiot child 
can go to the relieving officer and compel him to take 
charge of it. 


10456. What provision of the law do you refer to ?—I 
cannot tell you what section it comes under, but it is 
under the Lunacy Act. Every idiot is a lunatic to that 
extent. If I have an idiot child, and I think I cannot 
look after it I can go to the relieving officer and say, “I 
have an idiot child, I wish you to take chargeofhim.”’ He 
is bound to make provision. 


10457. Youcannotdo thateven with a raving maniac ? 
—WNo, but you can with an idiot. 


10458. You can go to the relieving officer, but you 
cannot make the guardians relieve it, can y.u ?—All I 
have to do if the relieving officer tells me he won’t, is to 
say: “‘I will bring my child to you to-morrow morning 
at 10 o’clock, and leave him on your doorstep.”’ 


10459. That is neither a practical remedy, nor is it 
supported by the law ?— Yes, that is the state of the law ; 
he is bound to look after it. 


10460. Even ifitis the son of a millionaire ?— Yes, even 
ifitis the son of a duke. 


10461. I think you are mistaken. We have been told 
by a representative from the Local Government Board. 
itis true, that idiocy in a child is one of those things that 
the Poor Law Authorities may look after, but there is no 
provision compelling Poor Law Authorities to take an 
idiot child into one of their institutions. They could, if they 
like, relieve that idiot child outside ?—I cannot tell you 
the section of the Act, but I know we have cases come to 
Earlswocd (of course they come from all over the country, 
and indeed they come from all over the world), and after 
their period of election is over, after the end of seven 
years, the parents perhaps have gone to Canada, and 
there areno relatives left atall. Wearenot bound to ceep 
that case, because the case goes out at the end of seven 
years, automatically ; it was elected for seven years. 
In one case we wrote to the Reigate Board of Guardians and 
informed them that we had a case which we were no longer 
compelled to keep; the parents and relatives had left the 
country, and we expected their relieving officer to look 
afterit. They refused to have anything todo withit. At 
the time there was a good deal of correspondence witb the 
Commissioners in Lunacy on the subject, and it turned 
out that the actual state of the law was this, that if we 
wrote to the relieving officer, and told him that at 10 
o’clock on the morning of such-and-such a day the patient 
named so-and-so was going to be left on Earlswood Com- 
mon the relieving officer would see that he was there to look 
after it. We took that course. We wrote that at such- 
and-such an hour, such-and-such a child would be brought 
in a cab there, and left on the common, and the relieving 
officer was there to take the case, and they have always 
taken the cases since. 


10462. That would have been equally true supposing 
the child was not an idiot. Supposing a visitor in my 
house left a perfectly sane child, I could take it out on to 
Wandsworth Common, and the relieving officer would be 
obliged to take it up. It is not peculiar to idiots, it is 
true of persons without guardianship ?—Then every idiot 
coull be made to be taken by the relieving officer. 


10463. Yes, by any person who would run the risk of 
getting prosecuted for abandoning a child so as to cause it 
unnecessary suffering. I think we may take it that at the 
present moment there is no duty upon the local authority 
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to deal with an idiot living with its parents, not paupers, 
unless it is not under proper control and treatment ?—I 
cannot go with you there, because we are having cases go 
outevery year. Relatives say, “What amI todo?” Isay, 
““Take your child home for one night, and go to the 
relieving officer and tell him you have an idiot that they 
must look after.’ They do look after them. It has 
always been put to me as the law. I think you will find 
that there is a section to that effect. 


10464. We have the evidence of the Local Government 
Board representative. We will leave it there. If 
complaints are made under the existing system that pro- 
vision does not exist for taking care of idiot children who 
are not paupers you think it is a mistake; they are 
‘under a misapprehension as to the law ?—That would 
be my impression; I know relieving officers say they 
will not take them, and tell the parents they will not take 
them, because they have not got room ; notwithstanding 
that, by law they are compelled to do so. 

10465. Your view is that the lawis right, butin practice 
it is not carried out ? Parents are told, “ You keep your 
child, it is your duty to take care of it’? ?—Yes. I could 
give instances. Parents have written to me saying they 
cannot get the relieving officer to say, “I will take the 
child.”? I say, “‘ Never mind, you tell the relieving officer 
that after it has been in your house one night you are 
going to bring it the next morning and leave it there.”* 
It always acts, whether it is legal or not. 


10466. Have you any reason to think they do it under 
that threat ?—Yes, they do make arrangements when 
the parent goes and tells them that I have said that. It 
is not only in one or two instances ; itis in several. 

10467. (Mr. Greene.) Have you had any occasion to 
inquire into the sufficiency of the census as disclosing 
the number of feeble-minded people that there are ?— 
We have tried to get at the numbers on several occasions. 
The first time that we got at them we found there were 
9,000, and it was estimated that if we doubled it and 
added a certain number of extra thousands it would be 
nearer the total. The last time the census was made up 
in 1901 our institutions, through the influence of Sir 
John Hibbert, who was Chairman of the Royal Albert 
Asylum, got the column which was headed “idiot or 
lunatic’ altered into ‘‘ feeble-minded or lunatic,’’ with 
the result that the returns under that column have 
been very much greater since. In our case books at 
Earlswood we have rather an elaborate system of taking 
in the cases. When they come in there is one column with 
regard to the return of the last census which the parent 
made of the child. 


10468. Has the parent got to fill up the record of 
what his return at the previous census was ?—No, the 
medical officer taxing in the case asks the question, for 
our own records for our own purposes, and in a very 
large number of cases the parents admit that they left 
it in blank, did not fill it up at all. 


10469. Did not return the child as feeble-minded at 
all ?—No, returned it as one of the children, but not 
as an idiot or a feeble-minded child. 


10470. Yet you found it unmistakably feeble-minded ? 
—Unmistakably an idiot, very often. 


10471. Was any reason given by the parent for not 
complying with the census obligation ?—They did not 
think it was necessary, or something of that sort. Some 
of them are very ignorant, uneducated people, and they 
would hardly know what to put down on anything. 


10472. Have you found on seeing the parents who 
bring the children any indication of heredity ?— Yes, 
one has some very funny experiences in that respect. I 
know of one person who said there was no possibility 
of its being hereditary, and this mother was a confirmed 
epileptic, having fits every week, I found out afterwards. 
The more one knows of the parents one generally gets 
the impression that they are what you may call of very 
feeble intellect, very feeble mind, “ barmy,’> as you 
might say. 

10473. At what age do the people leave your asylum ; 
are they turned out at a particular age ?—No. 

10474. Do they remain there all.their days ?—Some 
patients are elected for life. We have about sixty now, 
elected for life. Some are paid for, for life, a lump sum 
paid down. We have over 100 life patients there now. 
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Those who pay are kept on as long as they pay, unless 
the Board of Management wish to alter it. Those who 
are elected are elected for seven years. At the end of 
that time if they are suitable cases and likely to make 
further improvement, they are allowed to stand on for 
re-election. 

10475. What is the age at which they must be ad- 
mitted ?—Tk#re is no limit, but we do not take them 
till five. 

10476. And after five up to what ?— After five there 
is no limit. 

10477. Do you take adults ?— Yes. 

10478. To remain for the residue of their life ?—If 
they are elected, they are elected for seven years by 
the votes of subscribers. 


10479. Could that. be renewed ?—Yes, if passed by 
the Board for re-election. or a year before they go out 
the cases come before the Board of Management. They 
get a report from myself and they see each case and settle 
whether it shall stand for another period of election If 
they let it stand notice is sent to the parent that the 
Board have allowed it to stand for re-election, and if 
they wish it to get in they must start working to get 
votes. Sometimes the parents say they will have it 
home again. 


10480. Do you find the parents attend and visit their 
children ?—Yes; we have quite an open house. They 
come almost when they like and go where they like all 
over the place., 


10481. Do you take any pains to ascertain what 
number of feeble-minded there are in the country, or 
can you suggest how many feeble-minded or imbecile 
people there are to be dealt with ?—No, I cannot say I 
do, but the superintendent of the Eastern Counties Asylum 
whom, presumably, you will be seeing next week, has 
been all through the Eastern Counties and he knows 
pretty well there. He reckoned between 3,000 and 
4,000 in the four Eastern Counties. 


10482. (Mr. Loch.) You mean taking the whole group ? 
—Yes, using the word feeble-minded in a general sense. 
Roughly speaking, I think we put it down as between 
40,000 and 50,000 at the present day at our last con- 
ference. 


10483. (Mr. Greene.) Throughout England ?—Yv>s. 


10484. What conference ?—Thke imbecile institution 
Officials. 


10485. Is there a conference of them ?— Yes. 


10486. An annual conference ?— Yes, sometimes twice 
@ year. 

10487. Do they publish their proceedings ?—No. I 
have a type copy of our last one. 

10488. (Mr Loch.) What happens to these inmates who 
are admitted to Earlswood and after seven years go 
away ?—Some go to their home and remain there; gener- 
ally they are those who have been considerably im- 
proved, and their parents think they would like to keep 
them at home to assist them with work. Some go 
to their homes and are no use, some go to the County 
Asylums, some go to the Unions. 


10489. Do many go to the Unions ?~It was in the 
statistics I gave to Dr. Dunlop. 


10490. You did not separate the classes, the seven- 
year cases from the others ?—No, they are all admissions. 
I have tabulated those that go to Unions and County 
Asylums in the same list, because most of those who do go 
to Unions get into the County Asylums from the Unions. 

10491. What proportion is that of the whole ?—26 
per cent. é 

10492. May one draw the inference that the bulk 
of them go home to their families ?— Yes, originally as” 


far as we are concerned ;, frem their families they may 
go elsewhere. ote ee 


10493. Do you think thyt"is god ?—No. I think 
they should be taken care-of forslife. , 
10494. You ‘would ‘prefetemt? t*possible’ 7 Certainly. 
10495, Do you think a Satistort wih the votin 
, : ae aT Pee He as Ee ; of 
system to nfaké sit@i an Ref oa as that ?—I do not 
see what else you aré going ’f&do. @£ esurse’ when the 
imbecile institutions started-they were started on those 
lines because there’ was no=proviSton ‘at all, ei 


wai. EE a? 
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10496. But suppose there were provision made you 
would prefer an all-life detention of the cases ?—Certainly, 
I should advocate that. 


10497. When the title was added to, which was done 
a year or two ago in connection with Earlswood, was 
there not a special object in that ?—Yes; it was because 
the National Association for the Welfare of the Feeble- 
minded had adopted. the word “ feeble-minded”’ to apply 
to what we call our high grade imbeciles. We felt at 
the time that if nothing at all was done the higher train- 
able class would be gradually excluded from our institu- 
tion altogether. 


10498. Would you bein favour of, say, your institution, 
or any other, becoming an institation for a special type 
only ?—No. 

10499. You. would rather have different types ?— 
All types. I should be strongly in favour of every in- 
stitution taking all the types because the higher types 
can assist in looking after the lower. I think they could 
be worked more economically in that way, and I do not 
think there is any great detriment going to occur to the 
higher types through looking after the lower. It is a 
curious thing but of those few cases I mentioned, like 
that girl who is a nurse to an infant, and that boy who 
is now in business for himself in South Africa, and the 
one who is a soldier, they all write and want to come back 
to Karlswood and see their old friends. Thereisnoslur in 
their minds in having been associated with Earlswood; 
they are all pleased to come back. 


10500. Suppose that county arrangements were 
made for the supply of the necessary accommoda- 
tion, what line might Earlswood take in bringing itself — 
into accord with what is proposed? Would you propose 
that you should take paying patients? I think you have 
been in communication with the Surrey County Council 
about those things ?—Yes. I should not like anything © 
I answer as to that to be regarded in the light of being 
binding because only the Board of Management could 
settle a matter of that kind, but I did write to Sir William © 
Chance, who is Chairman of the Select Committee of the — 
Education Committee of the Surrey County Council, 
a& propos of something he said when I was giving my — 
evidence there with regard to their cases not being pau- 
pers, whether we could take them. I did suggest that 
if they chose to select what they called mentally defec- 
tive cases, cases for which they proposed to make special 
classes, I would be prepared to suggest to my Board 
that we should take them on what they might call a 
reduced payment scale, coming from the County of 
Surrey, such as forty-five guineas a year. They reckoned 
in their report it would cost them from forty to forty-five 
guineas to keep each case if they adopted a system of 
special classes or small homes for them. I said if he 
was prepared to think of that I would recommend my 
Board, though I could not say they would accept it, but 
I have not heard. 


10501. What free accommodation have you now 7— 
Do you mean how many cases could we take ? ) 


10502. Yes ?—About 150. 


10503. Why is this large accommodation unused ?— 
Our buildings are insecure and we have had to underpin 
the whole of the buildings; it has been going on for 
two years, and it will be another twelve months or two. 
years before it is completed. During that time cases 
have been dying, some of the life patients have been 
dying off, and others have not been selected in their 
places. We have not busied ourselves in trying to fill 
up all vacancies. We have had to carry on all the altera- 
tions with all the patients in residence, and it has been 
rather satisfactory to me that the numbers have been 
automatically reduced during the process. 


10504. Do you suggest that a line similar to that you 
proposed when writing to Sir William Chance might be 
adopted by other asylums ?—They do it. 


10505. That would be the natural way in which the 
asylum would take its place in a new organisation, if 
there were one ?—I think so, there is no difficulty about 
it. The Royal Albert Asylum have 100 *cases from 
Boards of Guardians who pay them £30 or £40 for each. 

10506: There is a large margin: whiekyceme from the 
subscribers which have’ to be provided for ?—Yes, but in 
the Royal Albert there is no case placed in the list for 
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election that is not ultimately elected; it is not kept 
there for life, but eventually they all get in. 


10507. Apart from any public duties you may under- 
take there would be duties to a large number of subscribers 
which would require you to retain a proportion of the 
accommodation for cases which they elect ?—That I could 
not answer; it is not in my department, and I do not 
know what would be the effect. Ihave been told that we 
have had offers from rich and philanthropic people who said, 
they would leave us a big legacy if we would do away with 
the system of voting ; but on the other hand. the powers 
that be say we should lose very much more than: we should 
gain if we did away with that system of voting. I am 
not in the position of knowing. All we know is our 
subscribers look very jealously after their voting papers. 


10508. You are very strongly against the colony 
system ?—I will not say I am against it. I am in favour 
of an institution. Supposing you want to house 1,000 
patients and you have the colony divided up into ten 
_ villas you have to put somebody in charge of each of 
these villas; whom are you going to put? 


10509. Have you seen any of the colonies abroad ?— 
No. 


* 10510. What is your area at Earlswood ?— About 200 
acres. I think it would be more economical to have a big 
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institution; it is better as to supervision. I cannot 
imagine I should go round in the middle of the night in a 
snow storm from villa to villa so often as I should g0 
round Earlswood when it is all under one roof, when you 
do not have to go outside. The same with regard to your 
matron. I do not think your supervision would be as 
good if you have a system of separate houses. 


10511. Being a voluntary charity has it ever hampered 
you at all having the supervision of the Commissioners, 
even though that might not be absolutely imposed in 
regard to every qu2stion ; or has it been of assistance ?— 
To myself it has been of immense assistance to have the 
Commissioners. The Commissioners assist mea great deal 
in their reports with my Committee. 


10512. In fact the inspection has been a service 7—A 
very great service. 

10513. Taking your status as that of a voluntary 
charity it has been of service ?—Yes, 

10514. Their suggestions have been useful ?—Yes. 

10515. It has been an advantage to the Committee ?— 
Yes. I should be very sorry to see that supervision done 
away with. 


10516. (Chairman.) Is there anything you wish to 
add ?—I do not think so. 


A. H. WituraMs, Esq., called ; and Examined. 


10517. (Chairman.) You are Secretary and House 
Governor of the Midland Counties Asylum ?—Yes. 


~ 10518. Would you tell us how long, and where, you 
have been in similar positions ?—I have only been at 
Knowle and had anything to do with feeble-minded 
children for the last five years. Previously I had nine 
and a half years’ experience in a lunatic asylum, but not 
among the patients; I was clerk and steward there. It 
was not until 1 came to Knowle five years ago that I had 
any intimate association with mentally deficient children. 


10519. You have been so kind as to prepare the answers 
to the questions which were sent to the Asylum. May we 
put them on our notes as part of the evidence ?—Yes. 


10520. Are they correct ?—Yes. 


ANSWERS BY THE MipLanpd Counties ASYLUM TO 

QUESTIONS SUGGESTED TO BE SENT TO INSTITUTIONS 

BY THE RoyaL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND 
CoNTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


1, What was the date of the foundation of your In- 
- stitution, and what is its full title ?—Founded 1868. 
Full title—Midland Counties’ Asylum, An Institution 
for the Care and Training of the Feeble-minded. 

2. What were the precise objects for which the In- 
stitution was founded ?—Copy of Rule No. 2 in Deed 
of Constitution—“ That the design of this Institution 
be not merely to take the Idiot and Imbecile under its 
care, but especially by the skilful and earnest application 
of the best means to prepare it as far as possible for the 
duties and enjoyments of life. 

3. Has any modification or alteration in its constitu- 
tion and objects been made since its foundation ?—No. 

4. Do you admit (a) both sexes; (b) adults and chil- 
dren, and at what age ?—(a) Both sexes admitted ; 
(6) adults and children—any age. 

5. By what method is admission to your Institution 
obtained ?—Election by votes of subscribers; without 
election, on payment of fees ranging from £34 upwards. 

6. From what district do you draw your inmates ?— 
Elected and reduced payment cases only received from 
the counties of Warwick, Worcester, Stafford, Leicester, 
and Salop. Non-elected cases at full payment from all 
parts of the kingdom. 

7. Is your Institution subject to the control or super- 
vision of any, and what, public authority ?—Controlled 
by a Committee appointed annually by the subscribers 
and donors and supervised by the Commissioners in 
Lunacy only. 

8. In what manner and at what period is that control 
or supervision exercised ?—Monthly meetings of the 
Managing Committee and annual inspection by the Com- 

-missioners in Lunacy. 
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9. How many persons of both sexes have been ad- 
mitted to your Institution since its foundation, and 
what was the average age at admission ?—169 males, 
average age on admission ten years ; 120 females, average 
age on admission twelve years. 

10. What has been the annual average number of 
your inmates, male and female, adults and children, 
during the last ten years ?—Annual average number, 
thirty-three males and thirty-two females. 

11. How long do you retain the inmates in your In- 
stitution ?—Election cases for a period of five years; 
all suitable cases are eligible for re-election. Payment 
cases for life if they continue suitable for the institution. 
All patients subject to discharge at any time at the re- 
quest of their friends, or guardians, the Managing Com- 
mittee of the institution, and by the Commissioners in 
Lunacy after full age. 

12. What authority and what considerations deter- 
mine the occasion of their discharge ?—Discharged at 
the request of the parents or guardians by Managing 
Committee if the case prove unsuitable or becomes 
destitute. 

13. Are the inmates on admission bound by themselves 
or through their relatives or guardians to remain in 
the Institution for any, and what, stated period ?— 
Parents or guardians can remove their patients at any 
time. The Managing Committee are under an obligation 
to retain elected cases for five years unless, as stated in 
the previous reply, they become unsuitable or destitute. 

14, What are the numbers of the staff of your In- 
stitution (a) managing; (b) medical; (c) nursing; (d) 
teaching ; (e) general servants ; and what is the average 
annual cost of each branch of the Staff ?—Managing, 
three ; medical, one; nursing, thirteen ; teaching, four ; 
general servants, twelve. 

15. Do you admit to your Institution (a) epfleptics ; 
(b) idiots; (c) imbeciles; (d) feeble-minded persons ?— 
(a) Epileptics admitted ; (b) idiots; (c) imbeciles; (d) 
feeble-minded or high-grade imbeciles admitted. 

16. How are the various degrees of mental defective- 
ness classified in your Institution, and by whom is the 
classification arranged ?—Classified as follows :—(1) 
idiots ; (2) imbeciles; (3) high-grade imbeciles; (4) male 
and female imbeciles under ten years associated. Classi- 
fied by house governor. 

17. What is the proportion of the present number of 
your inmates in each class and of each sex ?— 


Males Females 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Idiots “ : ~ 30 38 
Imbeciles - : - A2, 24 
Higher-grade imbeviles 23 38 
4H 2 
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18. Is the family history of each inmate ascertained 
before or upon admission to your Institution ?—No en- 
quiries beyond the following have up to the present 
been made, viz.: (1) Probable cause of patient’s afflic- 
tion ; (2) Family history of insanity. 


19. Are statistical records kept of the origin and de- 
velopment of the mental defectiveness of each inmate, 
and how often, and by whom, are such records made ? 
—No ; a school register showing the educational progress 
of each patient attending school is kept by governess. 


20. Is the history of inmates subsequent to their dis- 
charge from your Institution ascertained and recorded, 
and if so, how is this done ?—No. 


21. Are the inmates periodically examined, by non- 
resident specialists in mental pathology, and if so, how 
often and by whom ?—No. 


22. Are different methods adopted in the general 
treatment, control, and education of inmates mentally 
defective in varying degrees ?—Separate wards are 
provided for idiots, imbeciles, and high-grade imbeciles, 
and children under ten. 


23. What are the methods adopted in your Institution 
for housing, educating and employing the inmates, dis- 
tinguishing between males and females, adults and 
children ?—They are educated in six separate classes 
of about twelve in each at different times during the day, 
according to their mental capabilities. Children under 
twelve are taught scholastic work only, after twelve they 
become half-timers ; that is to say, they receive manual 
instruction in the workshops as well as attend school. 
Some of the better patients who are useful in the work- 
shops or Asylum generally receive scholastic tuition 
twice or three times per week only. Scholastic tuition 
is given by kindergarten methods, and industrial training 
is also given to males in tailoring, shoemaking, carpentry, 
basket-making, and rug-making, and to females in sewing 
knitting, basket-making, laundry and housework. 


24. What was the original cost of the foundation of 
your Institution ?— About £8,000. 


25. Has any subsequent capital expenditure been 
incurred, and if so, to what amount and for what pur- 
pose ?—-Yes, about £14,000. Extension of accommo- 
dation, new lavatory blocks, additions to laundry, infec- 
tious hospital, new kitchen and dining hall. 


26. What has been the amount of the average annual 
income of your Institution for the last ten years ?— 
£2,359 6s. 9d. general. 


27. From what sources is the income of your Institu- 
tion provided, and what invested capital does your 
Institution possess ?—(1) Voluntary subscriptions; (2) 
payments by patients’ friends. 


28. Are the site, land, and buildings of your Institu- 
tion the freehold or leasehold property of your governing 
body ? What is their value, and are they subject to 
any mortgage ?—Site, land and buildings freehold pro- 
perty of governing body. Not subject to mortgage. 


29. Do the inmates or their relatives or guardians 
make any contribution towards their maintenance ?— 
Yes. 


30. Does any public authority make any, and what 
contribution to the funds of your Institution ?—No. 


31. Do the inmates by their own work, and if so, of 
what nature, and to what extent. contribute towards 
the maintenance of the establishment ?—Yes, inmates 
contribute towards maintenance of establishment, the 
better cases assisting in the general work of the Insti- 
tution. The utilisation of patients’ labour saves the 
institution at least five additional servants, thereby 
effecting a saving of about £240. A small profit is alsu 
made on the baskets and rugs made by the inmates. 


32. What has been your average annual expenditure 
for the last ten years ?—General, £2,423 2s. 10d. New 
buildings, £772 15s. 2d. 


33. What has been the average annual cost per head : 
(a) of maintenance ; (b) of eduv&tion of the inmates for 
the last ten years, distinguishing between males and 
females, adults and children ?—£37 5s. 6d. inclusive 
of structural repairs, amounting to £4 13s. 
head. 


6d. per 
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MrpLAND Counties Asylum, KNow.Let, Nr. BIRMINGHAM. 


Statement of Expenditure on Maintenance Account with 
the weekly cost per head, calculated on the average 
number of patients. Year ending 31st December, 1904. 





Cost per 
Total Cost. head per 
week. 
Saceiu ds s. d. 
Annual meeting and election - 3315 0 1} 
Special appeals, canvassing and 
commission - - - - ll4 0 38 54 
Printing and stationery - Ste 66.93 DIT, 23 
Advertising (general) - - - 8108.0 4 
Postages - - - = (+ 22.3 2 1 
Rates, taxes and insurance - -.., 93.11 6 44 
Salaries, wages and travelling ex- 
penses - - - - -. 1,029 8 1 4 2 
Provisions - - - - - 99512 4 4 Of 
Necessaries :—General - > |) 62.3 32 3 
Coals - - - 173 810 8} 
Gas - - - SO TT a6 44 
Clothing - - - - - 289 3 1 114 
Drugs, surgery requisites, etc. - 2516 6 lt 
Furniture and bedding - - 244 16 11 1 et 
Wines and spirits - - 1) L280 LT us 14 
Miscellaneous (including school 
materials and requisites) - - 7214 0 3h 
Building repairs and renewals - 223 3 8 105 
3,516 8 10 14 2$ 
Less amount received for goods 
sold . - - - 2.020 A206 1 
3,495 16 4 14 14 
Average number resident, ninety-five, 
af Cost per head 14s. 14d. 
The above expenditure may be briefly summar- 
ised as follows :— 
Cost of general maintenance (board, lodging, ; 
washing, supervision and amusements) - = Tie 
Cost of building, repairs and renewals - 2 103 
Cost of education (estimated) - - - - 104 
Cost of obtaining voluntary support - - - 7} 
14 1 


10521. (Dr. Dunlop.) You heard the last witness and 
all he said generally in discussing the Idiots Act. I 
suppose you generally agree with what he stated ?—Yera, 
I do. 


10522. There are one or two things about your own 


institution. There is no direct medical superintendence, 
is there ?—No, the Medical Officer visits once a day only, — 
he comes to attend the sick patients only. 


10523. He has nothing to do with guiding the treatment 
of the mentally infirm ?—No. ' 


10524. You were appointed House-Governor at a time 
when you had no experience at all either with lunacy or 
imbecility ?—One does get a certain amount of experience 
of both, even as a clerk in a lunatic asylum. You mix 
up with them in their amusements. . 


10525. You had never studied the subject or been 
closely in contact with them ; never been an attendant ? 
—Never studied the subject, I could tell the various — 
forms of insanity they suffer from, in a measure. I know 
mania from melancholia and dementia, the difference 
between congenital mental deficiency and lunacy, and 
that sort of thing. I have read books on the subject of 
the care and training of the feeble-minded. 


10526. As regards the treatment, do you ever use 
restraint in any form in your asylum ?—Never, except for 
surgical reasons. We have used a jacket with long 
sleeves and tied the ends together so as to stop a boy 
scratching a sore on his face. It has only been on very 
rare occasions. We have never had restraint for violence. 


10527. Have you got a straight jacket in the place ?—I 
suppose you might call it a straight jacket. It is only 
used for that purpose ; it is a sort of linen jacket withlong 
sleeves, for surgical reasons. pial 


, 


; 
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10549. It would be an additional 4s. or 5s.a head ?— 4. J. 
Yes, I should think it would be. Williams, 
10550. If you add 4 per cent. for interest and sinking ee 
fund ?—Yes, it would be about that. 


* 10528. Is it put on without the Medical Officer’s sanc- 
tion ?—No, he recommends it. 


10529. Is that recorded in a book for the Lunacy Com- 
missioners’ inspection ?—Yes, put in a journal. 


28 July 1905. 


10530. Do you pin the sheets at night, or put on any 
restraint in that way on patients at night ?—No. 


10531. Never ?—I think in the first two years I was 
there two or three little boys who were very troublesome 
used to be put in sacks and tied. I did away with them. 


10532. They were in use in your earlier days ?—They 
were tied in little sacks. 

10533. That is, I suppose, a sack with a strap round the 
neck ?—Yes, tied loosely round the shoulders, their arms 
were outside. 

10534. Do you use canvas clothing ?—No. 

10535. You do not take what you style paupers ?— 
We do take paupers now. We have about thirty-four 
eases, I should think, from Poor Law Unions. They pay 
us from £34 to £35 a year. 

10536. Would you explain this sentence: ‘‘All managing 
Committees are under an obligation to retain elected 
cases for five years unless, as stated in the previous reply, 
they become unsuitable or destitute’? ?—When they 
become destitute and no Poor Law Union will take the 
case up we have tosend them out. Ihave a case this week 
that has become destitute. The Poor Law Union offered 
us fifteen guineas. We refused to take it. We said 
Poor Law cases ought to pay us the full amount. That 
boy will have to go out and go to the workhouse, I expect, 
and they will have to keep him there. We tried to get 
the full amount from the Guardians as soon as the friends 
died. Unsuitability means the development of ceneerogs 
propensities. 

10537. What can happen to a child while it is in your 
institution to make it destitute 7?—The death of the 
parents, or the non-payment of the minimum charge. 
We have no free cases, no case kept without some fee; 
the minimum is fifteen guineas; when that stops they 
become destitute. 

10538. That is rather different from the child becoming 
destitute, is it not ?—Yes. 

10539. Do you do anything in the way of tracing the 
history of the cases after discharge ?—No, nothing has 
been done in that way. 


10540. (Mr. Burden.) How many is the daily average 
of cases under detention in the Midland Counties Asylum ? 
—It is given in the answers, thirty-three males, thirty-two 
females. There are now, in the place, 111. 


10541. So the number of persons under detention is 
much larger than the average daily number ?—Yes. 


10542. Could you tell me whether the provisions: which 
are put down as averaging 4s. Odd. per head per week 
include the provisions supplied for the use of the officers, 
or whether it is only for the use of the inmates ?—All the 
provisions used in the place. 


10543. Would that include the value of any provisions 
such as the garden produce ?—No, those in that amount 
are all purchased. 


_ 10544. Do you grow much garden produce ?—Yes, 
we grow sufficient to supply us in green stuff and potatoes. 


10545. You do not have to purchase potatoes or vege- 
tables of any kind ?—No, though I think it costs nearly 
as much to grow them. 


10546. If you do not include them here in your report, 
that would make your weekly cost more than 14s. 1}d., 
would it not ?—Not much; they are therein the form of 
wages—gardeners’ wages—seeds and manures. 


10547. Your salaries, wages, and travelling expenses 
are wages of other persons in addition to thoseimmediately 
in charge of the inmates ?—Yes, they contain the gar- 
deners’ wages, and other persons’ wages. 





10548. (Mr. Byrne.) Have you any idea as to what ota 
be the average weekly cost per head in your establishment 
if a sinking fund or the equivalent of rent was introduced 
into it? Of course your building is your own. Supposing 
you were an authority who had to repay all the money, 
have you ever calculated as to how much that would raise 
the weekly charge per head ?—No, I have never worked 
that out. Tse buildings up to date have cost about 
£14,000, with the repair - 


10551. I want to ask you, in pursuance of that, whether 
you feel that you must tell the Commission that the proper 
care and maintenance of people like this must always be 
a somewhat expensive matter ?—I feel it is bound to be, 


10552. Or do you think substantial re luctions in the 
cost can be made ?—In dealing with larger numbers 
than we deal with here, or that they deal with in other 
institutions. Ina colony I think it could be reduced. 


10553. It could be reduced if the numbers were larger 
in the first instance ?—Yes. 


10554. That would mean an institution with a good 
many different classes of patients ?—Yes. 


10555. Some only slightly imbecile would work better?— 
Yes, would be half servants, in a measure. 


10556. If they belonged to the pauper classes you would 
have the power of making them work ?—Yes, you would 
have more power for that. 


10557. That would be another factor that would tend 
to money-making ?—Yes. 


10558. Could you give us a guess as to what would 
be the lowest cost of maintenance that you could hope 
to arrive at, giving proper treatment to imbeciles ranging 
from the lowest to the highest class in the cheapest reason- 
able buildings on the cheapest available land in England ? 
—I do not think it should exceed by much th> ordinary 
rate for pauper lunatics. 


10559. In workhouses ?—In lunatic asylums. 


10560. (Mr. Loch.) What would that be ?—I think it 
is 10s. 6d. weekly, outside the building expenses. I should 
think they ought to be kept in an institution of that kind 
for about 12s. to 13s. according to the proportion of bad 
cases dealt with, including building repairs. 


10561. (Mr. Byrne.) Then as a matter of fact con- 
sidering the considerable proportion you must necessarily 
have of idiots and imbeciles, e.g. 62 per cent. as compared 
with 38 per cent. of higher-grade imbeciles, one could not 
get the cost down by ‘the introduction of lucrative work 
below the level of county asylums ?—A mixed institution? 


10562. Where you had a lot of people requiring nursing 
night and day ?—I think you would get a lot of useful 
people who are at present wandering about the streets 
placed under control more than we get at present. Their 
labour would be of considerable value. I do not think 
your staff would work out the same as ours does nowadays. 


10563. Supposing you had a large institution exclusively 
devoted to the higher-grade imbeciles, that is to say, those 
only slightly imbecile, would you have high hopes of a 
very low rate of maintenance being arrived at ?—For 
these patients in particular or the whole ? 


10564. Supposing your institution contained nothing 
but the higher sort ?—Yes, I should say so. 


10565. What would be the lowest figure of mainten- 
ance ?—Something almost equal to an orphanage; it 
might be just a little over for the extra expense of special 
teachers and medical attendance. 


10566. It might be very few shillings a week ?—Yes, 


10567. Seven shillings a week ?—No, I should say 
the cost should not be more than 2s. 6d. or 3s. a week 
over and above the ordinary orphanage cost. 


10568. What would be the total maintenance ?—I 
take it it would be about 10s. 6d. inclusive of building 
repairs. 

10569. What would it cost to include the repayment 
of capital ?—I had not included that. 


10570. You have no particular hopes of reducing the cost 
of these people, however high grade they are, to less than 
£35 or £40 a year ?—They want special teachers. We 
keep them for about £34 to £35 a year. 


10571. Supposing you had a larger building and say 
double your present numbers, and the newcomers were 
high grade imbeciles, do you think it would substantially 
reduce the cost ?—Yes, there would be less cost of super- 
vision and more money received for labour. 3 a 
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10572. What do you mean by a substantial reduction ? 
Do you think it would bring it down to 13s. or 12s. ?—Yes, 
I think so. 


10573. Not lower than that ?—No, not to conduct it as 
it should be. They are peculiar people and want slightly 
different treatment to ordinary normal orphans. In 
dealing with double our present number with a larger 
proportion of high grade cases I think the total cost 
could be brought down to 12s. per week, and in com- 
paring this with a rate-supported institution, the cost of 


EVIDENCE } 


obtaining voluntary support (about 8d. per head per 


week) should be deducted. ~~ 
10574. (Mr. Loch.) Is the dietary very expensive ? Do 


you have a good deal included in that which is more than — 


common ?—No. 


10575. You have never thought of ‘comparing our 
charges with those abroad in the matter of dietary ?—No,. 


I have never done that. 


10576. (Chairman.) Have you anything you wish to 


add ?—No. 
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10577. (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to give 
us a statement of your evidence: may we put that on our 
notes ?—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY BreprorD Pierce, Esqa., M.D. (Lonp.), F.R.C.P. 
(Lonp.), Mepican SUPERINTENDENT OF. THE 
RETREAT, YORK (A REGISTERED HOSPITAL FOR 
THE INSANE), FOR NEARLY THIRTEEN YEARS. 
FoRMERLY CASUALTY PHYSICIAN AT ST. BARTHOLO- 
MEW’S HospitraL, LONDON. 


The evidence I should like to submit to the Royal 
Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded 
falls under four principai heads. 

1. The special training of defective children. ‘ 
2. The control. of the feeble-minded after school age. 
3. The causation of mental deficiency. 

4. Observations upon remedial proposals. . 


Tue SpecraL TRAINING OF DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


I would submit that it is desirable that the existing 
powers for providing special schools should be “made 
compulsory, and that this is in the interests both of the 
children themselves and of the community. 

In company with Dr. Auden (the medical officer ap- 
proved by the Board of Education under the Act) I have 
visited several of the elementary schools in the City of 
York. 

In this city there is no special provision for these 
children, and I found them in the same classes with the 
others. Excluding those children who were defective, 
dull, or backward, through ill-health, malnutrition, or non- 
attendance, we found considerably above 1 per cent. of 
the children mentally deficient. 

The hardship that is caused to these children by re- 
maining in the lower standards, when those of the same 
age pass up, is considerable, and in many of them, 
produces profound discouragement which seriously hinders 
further progress. Some of these children would certainly 
develop in Special Schools, some doubtless cannot develop 
far, and should receive special care permanently. 

It appears to me in the interests of the community 
that these cases should not be a drag upon the education 
of normal children, that those 6f them who are able to 
benefit by special. care should not be lost to the State 
through neglect or unsuitable education, and lastly that 
it is desirable that the State should at the earliest possible 
age take the defectives under its special protection so 


R.C.P. (Lond.), called ; and Examined. 
that they may be known, and later on, if they fail te 


develop into useful citizens, they may not become dan- 


gerous parasites upon society. Conversing with those 
who take a deep interest in the welfare of their pupils, I 


found there existed a grave anxiety about the future 


of these children and a strong feeling of regret that as 
things are at present nothing in many cases can be done 
to prevent mentally defective children being thrown 
upon the world with the certainty of disaster before them. 

The Commission will have received abundant evidence 
from authoritative sources upon this point. 

I only venture to mention it because there is no reason 
to think the City of York is in any way exceptional, and 
it seems to me clearly to indicate that the provisions of 


t 


the Defective and Epileptic Children’s Act should be made 


compulsory throughout the country. 


2. THE CONTROL OF FEEBLE-MINDED GHILDREN AFTER 


gee 
#-. 


ScHoot AGE. 


The cost of continuing special instruction after school. 
age is prohibitive, except for the well-to-do, and though 
excellent charitable institutions exist, the places vacant 
are totally inadequate to meet the need. & 
It is, moreover, my opinion that in many of these cases 
the matter should not be left to the discretion of parents 
alone, but that it is the duty of the State to prevent these 


feeble-minded children being thrown upon the world. At — 


the present time the tendency is in the wrong direction. 
Guardians at the earliest possible moment find situations 
for these defectives in order to save expense to ratepayers. 
I would submit that this is a short-sighted policy. The 


consequences of expecting such defective children to — 
Failure in some form is © 


earn their living are obvious. 
inevitable. Many are really unemployable, and if they 
do not become decidedly insane they become paupers, 
_workhouse frequenters, orsubsist by charity and are sup- 
ported by the community in one way or another. Many, 
unfortunately, do worse than this. 

Tt does not require special experience in the pathology 
of criminals to realize that there are many persons with 
mental weakness who become inmates of our prisons under 
our present system. Cases such as Tottie Fay and Jane 
Cakebread are notorious instances. 

Appended to this report is a letter from a lady who 
has had much experience in attempting to reform the 
lowest class of female outcasts and criminals, in which 
she states heropinion that: “ After six years experience 
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3. Causes oF MenTAL ENFEEBLEMENT. Bedford 
These are practically the same as the causes of insanity, Pierce, Esq., 
and I only propose to mention three of them:—Heredity, rR Gp 
Alcoholism, and Deprivation of Sense. aN 
In the majority of cases there are probably several 4 Aug. 1905. 


the conviction has only grown stronger that numbers 
of the poor women one meets with in prison are only fit 
for an asylum, and they are the offspring of drunken 
and dissolute parents, and come into the world with little 
orno will-power and fall at the first temptation.” 


York Workhouse. 


In order to throw some light upon one aspect of this sub- 
ject I have made inquiries as to the mental capacity of 
the women who have been received in the lying-in wards 
of the York Workhouse. 

The children so born are almost all illegitimate (106 
out of 119). 

An examination of 119 consecutive cases, since 1900, 
shows that four were imbecile or epileptic and were 
subsequently certified, twenty-nine were described as 
decidedly feeble in mind, and seven were slightly weak- 
minded. 

Whilst not wishing to press unduly results obtained 
from such a small number of cases, it appears clear that a 
considerable number of feeble-minded girls and women 
have illegitimate children. 

I have also inquired as to the mental capacity of the 
women who are admitted with venereal disease, and though 
I have no numbers to give I satisfied myself that an 
undue proportion of these were of deficient intelligence. 
Amongst the lying-in cases in the workhouse there were 
fourteen cases of venereal disease and of these ten were 
returned as being feeble in mind. 

The cases referred to above as feeble-minded presented 
clear evidence of mental deficiency and could not be 
expected to survive the stress of life, and seemed to be 
badly equipped at the start through innate defect. They 
were not certifiably insane ; nor, on the other hand, was 
there reason to think they had ever possessed average 
mental capacity. (A letter was subsequently received from 
Miss Helen Bennington, the lady superintendent of the 
Rescue Work in York relating to this point. Vide Ap- 
pendix Papers, p. '710 post.) 


~ Some cases to illustrate these points are given.. 


A. J. was brought up in York Workhouse. She could 
learn little at school. The family history bad. Mother 
a workhouse frequenter, one aunt insane, another imbecile, 
and two cousins imbecile. She was sent to service, re- 
turned in two years pregnant, and was afterwards sent 
to an imbecile ward. The child has good bodily health 
but mental deficiency is suspected. 

A. G. &. F. O., sisters, both began to have epileptic 
fits at thirteen years of age. Family history bad, aunt 
insane, another imbecile, father peculiar. Considerable 

difficulty in keeping the girls from frequenting barracks. 
A. C. had one illegitimate child; she was subsequently 
certified. F.C. died of phthisis, having had two illegiti- 
mate children. 

E.M. and R.M.—Sisters, history unknown, deserted by 
parents, both had illegitimate children. E.M. sub- 
sequently certified. R.M. discharged, at fifteen and-a-half 
years. 

FS. was brought up in workhouse as mother was insane, 
was always passionate, a moral imbecile, twice sent out 
to service but smashed things in a temper, returned with 
syphilis and verminous. Still a workhouse frequenter, 
but uncertified and can take her discharge any time. 

A.O. at fifteen and a-halfhad illegitimate child. Mother 
workhouse frequenter, grandmother bad history. A.C. a 
workhouse child and though not certifiable as insane 
cannot be expected to earn her living, being feeble in mind. 

A.S. brought up in a workhouse, boarded out, sent back 
twice, placed in imbecile wards, sent to service, returned 

_ pregnant, went out, married (but not to father of child) 
- had two children since, returned to workhouse with 
evidence of syphilis and insane, but is now at large living 
chiefly on charity. Is still feeble-minded. 
In view of cases such as these, the following conclusions 
appear inevitable. 
1. That society permits a considerable number of 
feeble-minded women to bear children. 
2. That there is an association between mental 
weakness and irregular living. 
i 8. That girls who are not really able to take care of 
themselves through mental weakness are thrown 


upon the world and acquire venereal‘#iséase, and go « 


to the bad. 


factors of causation, and we can rarely ascertain all the 
contributing causes in cases that occur, even when a good 
history is available. The subject is at present too obscure 
and our knowledge too imperfect to admit of much 
dogmatism. 

Heredity. 

This is, in my opinion, by far the most important factor, 
and it is relatively more important in mental enfeeblement 
than in insanity. 

Idiocy, imbecility with accompanying sterility, are 
nature’s method of preventing racial degeneration. 

But the question arises whether it is prudent to allow 
things to take their course and to rely only on nature’s 
methods of eliminating the unfit. I cannot but think 
it will be found to be in the interests of both society and of 
individuals to take stronger measures than now exist to 
prevent the marriage of feeble-minded persons, and in this 
way to limit the multiplication of the insane and imbecile. 

I should like to give the Commission particulars of a 
family history which has come under my observation in the 
course of my own professional practice. 

It illustrates many points that are of importance in an 
inquiryas to the hereditary transmission of mental disease 
Such a complete and trustworthy history is rare, and 
though the morbid elements are unusually severe and 
numerous, the history seems to me to illustrate general 
principles. 

I will call the family the X family. 


The 
First Generation. 
A.X. married A.Y. towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. A.X. was a successful man of business, but 
was extremely absent-minded ; he had a very passionate 
uncle. A.Y. was subject to severe depression, but was 
an able woman. They had four children; two died 
young, and two (C.X. and D.X.) were married. 


X Family History. 


Second Generation. 

C.X. married a passionate man. One son committed 
suicide ; one grand-daughter insane and another feeble. 

D.X. at seventeen showed “ great imbecility”’ after 
an attack of fever. At twenty-five married, became in- 
sane, afterwards unsuccessful in business, alcoholic. 
At sixty-three insane again. He married E.Z. in 1819 
and had twelve chilaren. E.Z. was sound of mind and 
died at sixty-two. Her mother and her only brother 
were subject to attacks of excitement and depression. 


Third Generation. 

The children of D.X. and H.Z. One died in infancy, 
five had decided attacks of insanity. Three others sub- 
ject to attacks of excitement and depression, three 
remained well. Of the twelve children of D.X. and E.Z., 
six married, but only four had issue who lived to be 
adults. None of the third generation could be termed 
feeble-minded. 


Fourth Generation. 

F.X. (eldest son of D.X. who became insane) had two 
children, one insane, one idiot. 

K.X. (fifth son of D.X.) married E.F. who afterwards 
became epileptic. K.X. was insane at one time. K.X. 
and E.F. had seven children: three died young, 
two are moral failures and weak-minded, one decidedly 
peculiar (had illegitimate child and cannot earn living), 
one only doing well. 

N.X. (third daughter of D.X.) remained well, but 
married R.S. who afterwards became insane; they have 
had five children: two decidedly weak-minded, one has 
been insane twice, one has good health and is clever, one 
died in childhood. ; 

P.X. (seventh son of D.X.) probably committed suicide ; 
he had been depressed, he married B.S., his only child is 
stated to be depressed at times. 


Fifth Generation. 

Though all cannot be traced, it is clear the family is 
dying out. . 

F.X. has no grandchildren. 

K.X. grandchildren are young and undeveloped, 
history not available. 


N.X. none of the children of N.X. have married. Ge 











MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


TABLE OF THE X. FAMILY. 
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The following points appear to be in harmony with 
experience. ; 

(1). The marriage of a person who has been once 
insane is fraught with danger (D.X. married E.Z.) 

(2.) For such to marry into a family with history 
of insanity is likely to be disastrous. 

(3.) If the person so marrying has also a bad 
history, the position is decidedly worse. 

(4.) That individuals who are sane may transmit 
insanity (E.Z. and N.X.) 

(5.) That weak-mindedness and idiocy is the 
natural termination (it did not appear until the 4th 
generation) but 

(6.) Before this happens there may bs a large 
number of individuals born to a life of untold suffer- 
ing. 

The X. family were, on the whole, in good financial 
position ; it is impossible to estimate the cost of maintain- 
ing a family such as this, but it is evident that but for 
the accident of birth the cost to the State would have 
been very large. 

Alcoholism. 


Alcoholic intemperance in the parent may effect the 
_ offspring through the direct poisoning of the germ cells 
by alcohol circulating in the blood stream, and in the 
case of pregnant women this may similarly affect the unborn 
child. Apart from this, the instability of the parent 
which led to the intemperance will often be transmitted 
to children, and in them it may appear in other forms of 
mental weakness. It rarely happens that there is a direct 
transmission of alcoholism from parent to child, and on 
theoretical grounds it is denied that it is possible for such 
transmission to occur. 

Besides the innate damage to the nervous system due 
to alcoholic intemperance of parents there is the injury 
done after the birth of the child through the many un- 
wholesome and injurious influences that exist in almost 
every home in which a parent is intemperate. 


Deprivation of Sense. 


Defect of the special sense of hearing is a well 
known cause of defective mental development, and these 
tases are very responsive to treatment. I found deaf 
children in the York elementary schools being educated 
with the other children and in a fair way to become 
permanently feeble-minded. 


4, OBSERVATIONS UPON REMEDIAL PROPOSALS. 


Segregation of Fceble-minded. 


It is perhaps impossble to do anything to control the 
liberty of adults who have already been at large in the 
world, unless they are decidedly insane or have become 
criminals ; but I would submit that those chidren who 
have exhibited marked mental deficiency at school 
should not be allowed to go freely into the world until 
there is reason to believe that the mental deficiency has 
disappeared. 

Assuming that Special Schools are available for all 
children until they are sixteen years of age, I would 
support the suggestion that special industrial colonies 
_be established for children above that age and in these 
every effort should be made to discover their special 
faculties and, if possible, to teach them how to earn a 
living. 

I would urge that it is only reasonable that children 
who have required costly and special education should 
be apprenticed to the State until they are twenty years 
of age, and that their future should depend upon their 
success whilst serving their time. No doubt some could 
then be pronounced fit to take their chance in the world, 
and be allowed a year’s trial until they are twenty-one 
before obtaining complete discharge; but many others 
would still be defective and should remain under control. 

The number of persons who might advantageously 
live in labour colonies is doubtless very large and owing 
to the connection between feeble-mindedness and moral 
depravity not a few young criminals may be considered 
eligible for admission into such colonies. 

I would suggest, however, that successful administra- 
tion is much more likely to be attained, if at the outset 
only those children are received who at the age of sixteen 
are found to be deficient. The numbers would then be 
much more manageable, the initial cost would be less, and 
generally there would be better results than if these 
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children were associated with those who had been already 
out in the world and had come to grief. 

In the course of a few years, however, there would 
have accumulated in each district a considerable number 
of defective cases, trained wholly in the State schools 
and colonies, and the industrial life of the colonies would 
in all probability be such that the introduction of a few 
first-offenders would not matter. 

I look forward to the time when all the defective and 
feeble-minded adults as well as children will be taken 
care of by the State, until they develop normal powers, 
or until there is a reason to think they may become 
useful citizens. 

The time is hardly ripe for this, but if the segregation 
of children only is attempted and each child, as he or she 
grows up, is placed in a special training school or colony, 
in the course of a few years the larger end in view will 
be attained. 

Much has been done privately in this direction already, 
but to deal with a matter of this magnitude the nation 
must take the matter up itself. 

The advantages that will result from the establishment 
of special schools and industrial colonies are many. 

(1) Every defective child will have skilled training, 
so that he may have every chance of becoming fit 
for citzenship. 

(2) The mentally deficient will not be thrown upon 
the world unfitted to meet the difficulties of life. 

(3) Some of the hardships arising under the present 
system will be prevented—e.g., feeble-minded girls 
willno longer be exposed to temptations which they 
cannot withstand and which cause them much b’uffer- 
ing through disease and lead to crime. 

(4) Fewer children will be born of defective parents 
and one of the causes of racial degeneration removed, 

(5) There will be a reduction in the number of 
habitual criminals, drunkards, workhouse frequenters 
and ne’er-do-wells. 


Prevention of the Marriage of the Unfit. 


If the feeble-minded on leaving school were practically 
prevented from marrying by segregation, there would be 
a considerable reduction in the number of insane, 
epileptic, and defective persons. 

This is probably all that can be done at present, al- 
though it is most desirable in the interests of the race to 
further limit the marriage of unstable or neuropathic 
individuals. Every one with experience in lunacy 
practice must have deplored the impossibility of pre- 
venting unsuitable marriages ; though in justice it must 
be admitted that here and there a few cases occur which 
turn out better than anticipated. 

Our knowledge both of the laws of heredity and of the 
morbid conditions which cause insanity is too limited to 
allow generalisations to be made. 

Without touching such a thorny subject there is one 
direction in which I think an advance might be safely 
made. 

It frequently occurs that patients who have had an 
attack of acute insanity on recovering from the attack 
are discharged when it is clear that the patient never 
possessed, average intelligence and is ill-fitted to be free. 
In such cases the attempt to meet the difficulties of life 
with imperfectly developed mental powers is frequently 
the cause of the attack of acute insanity. It would seem 
desirable that such patients, especially those in the adoles- 
cent period of life, should be transferred at the discretion 
of the medical superintendent to an industrial colony for 
a stated period of trial, and that his or her subsequent 
discharge should depend upon the same conditions that 
have been suggested in the case of those known to be 
weak-minded from childhood. This would mean the 
permanent detention of many adolescent patients who 
would otherwise be returned to the world unfitted to 
meet the stress of life; and at the same time it would 
lessen the number of children destined to be feeble-minded 
or insane. 

The recklessness in respect to marriage which pervades 
all classes has a great deal to do with the production of 
the unfit. 

It is a widespread opinion that marriage may prevent 
insanity recurring, although there is little or no evidence 
in support of this opinion and overwhelming testimony 
as to the delusive nature of such a hope. As a matter 
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of fact in my own experience the relapsing cases have 


Pierce, Esq, generally been married men and women. 


Yet the interests of the race are constantly sacrificed 


to the desires of individuals, and little thought is given” 


to the future. 

I fear little can be done by legislation to prevent or 
even delay the marriage of persons discharged from 
asylums, whether they be recovered, relieved, or not 
improved (with the possible exception of those who have 
always been deficient), unless it be thought desirable 
that penalties should be imposed for failing to disclose 
the fact of actual detention as a person of unsound mind 
previous to marriage. This would probably help to 
awaken public opinion and lead to a general recognition 
of the fact that the marriage of those who have been 
insane may bring much suffering to future children and 
be rightly termed a “ crime against posterity.” 


Management of Industrial Homes. 


If it be possible to establish Homes or colonies in which 
the feeble-minded are to have special training and in 
which they must remain if they fail to develop sufficiently 
to give promise of becoming useful citizens, it would 
seem to me important that the Department of State 
which has the supervision of the insane should supervise 
these Homes so that there may be harmonious co-opera- 
tion between the asylum and the industrial colony. 

The Authority immediately responsible for management 
would no doubt be the County Council, for it would be 
obviously a mistake to have two independent authorities 
doing similar work in the same area. 


Certificates. 


Adequate inspection and periodical certificates by 
qualified medical men will naturally: be required before 
any person is deprived of civil rights. It is'a question 
whether the power to make an actual Order of Detention 
should not be vested in a Court of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion or in a sub-committee of the Educational Authority. 
It would probably give greater confidence to the public 
if one of the certificates were given by a Government 
official, a special experienced medical man, appointed 
for the purpose. 

I would further suggest that such certificate should 
not be based only upon “facts observed at the time of 
the examination,” as in the case of a lunacy certificate, 
but that the. behaviour and record since the last exam- 
ination should be essential elements. It is often very 
difficult to express in words the state of mind of a patient 
who is clearly mentally deficient, but if the certificate be 
supplemented by a report as to attainments, conduct, 
and habits signed by a responsible person, the reasons for 
further care and treatment would be more apparent. 

One of the most important results which is likely to 
follow the establishment of industrial colonies will be 
the prevention of many cases of acute mental disorder 
and the avoidance of its consequences in so many in- 
stances, viz., permanent dementia requiring treatment 
in asylums, which must necessarily be more costly 
institutions than industrial colonies. 


10578. (Dr. Dunlop.) You are superintendent of a 
hospital for the insane 7—Yes. 


10579. Do you receive congenital cases there 7?—Very 
few. 


10580. Can you give me any idea of the numbers of 
idiots or imbeciles ?—Only about three or four. 


10581. What happens to the idiots and imbeciles in the 
district of this hospital ?—Those that can be elected go to 
the Lancaster Asylum; York has some beds in the 
Lancaster Asylum. Others either stay at home or 
become lunatics and go to asylums. There is very little 
provision in Yorkshire for imbecile patients. 


10582, What happens to most of them ?—They go to 
the lunatic asylum. 


10583. As lunatics ?—Yes, the lower-grade ones. 


10584. What happens to the higher-grade ones ?—I do 
not know, I suppose they drift about and are looked after 
by their friends as best they can, 


10585. Have you heard of many of these cases being 
neglected and allowed to drift about ?—Some of them get 
into the workhouses as you will see in my evidence. Some 


of the York cases get into the workhouses in a very un- 
fortunate condition. ‘ 
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10586. You are referring to the female cases ?—Yes, 


10587. But there are the males and the females who do 
not have babies, and do not get into trouble in that way ? 
—I could not say what happens to them, probably many 
join the unemployed. 


10588. Do you know the inside of the workhouse at all ? 
—I have been round the workhouse ; I do not know it well, 


10589. You cannot tell what numbers are there ?7—No 


10590. In your statement, referring to the York work- 
house, you refer to the defective cases, persons of unsound 
mind, who undoubtedly require care and treatment ?— 
Yes. 


10591. Yet you say they are not certifiably insane. I 
would like you to explain the situation. The Certificate 
in Lunacy requires a statement that they are of unsound 
mind and require care and treatment ?—I think I 
mentioned that there are four certified cases, and 
twenty-nine described as decidedly of feeble mind. 
These were not certifiable cases. ; 


10592. How does it happen that they are not certifiable 
when they are of unsound mind, and require care and 
treatment ?—I think the answer is that they are not 
sufficiently of unsound mind to satisfy a magistrate in 


_ the present state of the law. 


10593. You think the block is in the magistrate ?—In 
York the magistrates are difficult to convince. 


10594. The block happens to be in the magistrate ?— 
Not only. These people I am referring to are people - 
that anyone would hesitate to certify as of unsound mind, 
in the present state of the law. : 


10595. Although they are of unsound mind ?—Although 
they are feeble in mind. 


10596. How do you define the difference between 
feeble in mind and unsound mind ?—The term “ feeble- 
mindedness *’ I use for persons who are deficiently 
equipped from the start and who are not capable of 
earning their own living but are not certifiable as lunatics 
necessarily. 


10597. You restrict it to a class of imbeciles then ?— 
Practically so, yes. ; 


10598. But imbeciles are certifiable lunatics, are they 
not ?—If they are of low grade they are, certainly. 


10599. Although these cases require care and treatment 
you still maintain that they are not certifiably insane ? 
The point that [am trying to get outis, your opinion as to 
how it happens that these are not certifiably insane. The 
lunacy certificate is to the effect that they must be of 
unsound mind and must require care and treatment. 
These cases very palpably are of unsound mind and very 
palpably require care and treatment. How is it that they 
happen to be uncertifiable ?—I think the answer is that 
there is no provision in the present state of the law for 
these borderland cases. At present the law requires 
that a person must be decidedly of unsound mind, 
whereas these people referred to in this group in the York 
workhouse, are not readily so described ; still they are 
not able properly to live alone in the world. 


10600. Is it possible the certifiability depends upon the 
available accommodation ?—No, I think not. i 


10601. In your statement (on page 613) you say, “ It 
frequently occurs that patients who have had an attack 
of acute insanity on recovering from the attack are dis- 
charged when it is clear that the patient never possessed 
average intelligence and is ill-fitted to be free.’” Surely 
that is an unrecovered lunatic, is it not ?—It is only a 
matter of degree: It is one of the most difficult questions 
to decide. Some persons may say that such and such a 


_patient is fit to be at large, another person may think 


that this patient is certain to break down again. There is 
no question, I think, that a very large number of people 
in all institutions are discharged into the world who are 
not thoroughly recovered, in the full sense of the word. 


10602. They are certified to be recovered. I presume 
you are referring to discharges by the medical super- 
intendent as recovered ?— Yes. ; 

10603. I gather from this statement that your opinion 
is that a lot of these so-called recovered discharges are not 
completely recovered ?—You are opening a very difficult 
question as to what recovery is. Many people look upon 
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the term ‘‘ recovery ’” as equivalent to restoration to a 
former state of mind e.g., if a high grade imbecile has 
an acute attack of insanity, he may be discharged as 
recovered when the acute attack passes off. 


10604. If you take the word ‘‘ recovered ”’ as being 
synonymous with ‘normal ”—?—Then I think there are a 
great many people in the country at large who are dis- 
charged as recovered who are not thoroughly sane. I 
have discharged them myself 


10605. And that is a state of affairs that should not be ? 
—It is exceedingly difficult to prevent. 


10606. Why ?—I think that many of the people who 
are so discharged should have another opportunity in life. 
On the other hand there are many of them who ought to 
be detained for the remainder of their lives, as they are 
permanently unstable. 


10607. In these cases the kindness is rather to detain 
them and give them protection ?—I think it is, more 
especially for those who are unfortunately situated from 
a financial point of view. 


~ 10608. ‘And that protection is refused to a great many 
cases ?—I believe it to be s0.. 

10609. In York have you any experience of prison cases 
being sent to an asylum ?—No, I do not know anything 
about it. 


10610. You say that adults, after they have once shown 
that they are decidedly feeble-minded, should be perman- 
ently shut up ?—Yes. 


10611. That is very much the same thing as limiting 
the power of discharge, is it not ?—It is. 


10612. Then for the improvable cases among the young 
you advise Special Schools ?—Yes. 


10613. Have you any special knowledge regarding 
them ?—No, I have not any personal knowledge about 
them. 

10614. The second class of institutions are industrial 
training schools. Have you any knowledge of those ?— 
No I have not any special knowledge. 


10615. You cannot speak as to what is necessary for 
them ?—No. 


10616. And labour colonies for the fully improved 
eases ?—I have only a general knowledge of the subject. 


10617. One other practical suggestion you make is the 
alteration of the lunacy certificate, at all events regarding 
the congenital cases. Would you go to the length of say- 
ing the lunacy certificate should be altered for all cases ?— 
It is rather outside the terms of the reference, is it not ? 


-10618. Ido not think so.—The present form of lunacy 
certificate is sometimes a serious cause of difficulty. I have 
felt it myself, and I think it is generally felt, that to limit 
ithe facts stated to the time of examination frequently 
renders the certification of dangerous people exceedingly 
difficult. 


10619. But is your statement that the facts are limited 
te those found at the time of the examination: are there 
not two paragraphs ?—The essential part is the first 
paragraph. 

' 10620, What is the second there for ?—To supplement 
it. 

- 10621. Do you not think a very weak statement at the 
time of examination, supplemented by a very strong 
statement at other times, would form a complete certificate? 
—I have no doubt it does. I think everyone would agree 
with me that there are people who certainly ought to be 
under care, yet at the time of examination no material 
facts can be obtained. 


10622. But repeated examinations could, surely ?— 
‘But in between repeated examinations something danger- 
ous may happen. 

10623. Do you think this change should be applied to 
all certificates ?—I did not suggest it, because it had not 
occurred to me that it was within the terms of reference. 

10624. Defective persons not certified come under our 
terms of reference. Certification must be the test. As 
you say, some cases deserving of care and treatment are 
not certifiably insane ?—Cannot be certified. 

10625. Could these cases be certified if those two head- 
ings of the lunacy certificate were run into one—simply 
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facts indicating. insanity ?—I think it would be an im- 
provement if they were run into one. 

10626. In the same way as it is done in some continental 
countries ?—Yes. 


10627. Have vou any experience of the working of the Avg. 1905. 


Idiots’. Act ?—No, I have none. 


10628. (Dr. Needham.) As to the form of certificate 
for the feeble-minded, would not it be sufficient to have 
the same kind of certificate that is given for the admission 
of idiot children into the idiot asylums, without specifying 
facts, simply saying that the person is feeble-minded and 
unable to take care of himself and requires care. I am 
talking about the higher grade of imbeciles in which it is 
extremely difficult to get facts which would satisfy a third 
person who had not seen the patient ?—I incline to think 
that in justice to the patients it would be right that some 
facts should be appended to the certificate which would 
explain in what way the person is feeble-minded, although 
the essential point wii be the statement that he is feeble- 
minded, and requires care and treatment. 


10629. You know that is not the case with the certificate 
for the idiots. It simply states that the person is capable 
of deriving benefit from training. You think there ought 
to be some facts ?—I think there should be some facts to 
supplement it. 


10630. As regards the certificate of lunacy, do you think 
it would be proper, in the interest of the liberty of the 
subject, that any person should be put away, that his 
liberty should be taken away, except upon facts observed 
by the person himself at the time of examination ? Would 
it not introduce a dangerous element into the question ?— 
I see the dangers, and yet there are undoubtedly people 
that should be placed under care,who cannot be certified 
at the time. I do not know that I quite see a way out 
of the difficulty. 


10631. You see there would be danger ?—I should think 
in all probability if the certificate were not very clear as a 
whole the Commissioners in Lunacy would object:to the 
case and would probably wish for a further examination. 
There would be always that safeguard in the interests of 
the individual. 


10632. Your patients are all patients of the upper classes 
—the middle classes at all events ?—Yes. 


10633. I suppose in all the cases that Dr. Dunlop has 
referred to, people who are more or less feeble in mind, 
and have acute attacks and come under your care, the 
friends become accustomed to their feebleness, and only 
send them in because they have these outbreaks of acute 
insanity ?— Yes. 

10634. And insist on having them back as soon as the 
acute insanity has passed away, and they are in their 
normal condition, although their normal condition is not 
a perfectly sound one ?— Yes. 


10635. (Mr. Byrne.) I would like to ask one or two 
questions about your experience in regard to idiots— 
the more profound idiots, who form part of our Inquiry. 
Have you any information tending to show that the 
provision existing in this country for such persons is 
inadequate ?—I have very little experience. I know 
privately of patients whom it is exceedingly difficult to 
get under care. It requires a great deal of trouble, 
and sometimes a good deal of delay, to get them into an 
institution for a period of training ; but I have not a largo 
experience in this direction. 


10636. Do you consider that efforts should be made to 
provide accommodation for idiots away from their homes ? 
Do you think that an ordinary home is a proper place 
for an idiot child, even if it is a good home and the 
child receives good care there ?—Certainly not, in the 
lower middle classes and the lower classes. No doubt 
wealthy persons can arrange for the idiot child to be 
properly looked after. 

10637. With separate rooms and separate nursing ; but 
short of that do you think that idiots should be removed 
from their homes ?— Yes. 

10638. Both in their own interest and the interest of 
the community ?—I do, yes. Z 

10639. (Dr. Donkin.) I see that you mention under the 
heading “ Observations upon remedial proposals”? that 
all these children should be educated up tosixteen. Do 
you not think some people would consider that too old ? 
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10640 to 10669,’ 


Could not you tell beforehand and so save expense ?—In 
thinking over what I said I should say there are a con- 
siderable number of children who could be found to be 
thoroughly feeble-minded before sixteen, and not worth 
thorough education. 


10640. But of those children who would be put 
aside as abnormal when they are quite young you 
would agree that the majority will never develop 
normal powers, but belong to that class which you 
say should be kept by the State until they develop normal 
powers. Do you mean that it would be a small minority 
who would develop normal powers ?—Yes; I have 
only a very general opinion on the matter, but I should 
expect 30 or 40 per cent. would be the greatest number 
who would be able to be liberated afterwards. 


10641. Take the majority— would it not be your opinion 
that they would be found to be unteachable or un- 
improvable up to any practical point, long before they 
arrive at the age of sixteen ?— Yes, it would be. 


10642. In the paragraph under “ Prevention of Mar- 
riage of the Unfit,’ you had in your mind clearly the 
congenitally weak-minded who had attacks of acute in- 
sanity ?—Yes. 


10643. It was specially that class ?—Specially that 
class. 

10644. Not those who had normal minds, and then 
became insane and were prematurely discharged from 
asylums ?7—No, I was speaking of people who were 
congenitally feeble-minded who would come under the 
lunacy laws on account of attacks of insanity. 


10645. Recurring for one moment to the question of 
certificates: would you not think that, supposing the 
certificates were altered in the direction of diminishing the 
importance of recording the facts observed by yourself at 
the time of examination, there would be less objection to 
that alteration in the case of congenitally feeble-minded 
persons than in the cases of persons who had been sane 
and were suffering from some acuter form of insanity ? 
—TI think it would be so. 


10646. The social danger would be rather in the matter 
of putting away a person who had been sane ?—Certainly. 
The difficulties of certification would be much less in 
the case of a clearly defective person from birth than 
they would be in the case of a person who had been 
previously of sound mind. 


10647. You would not be prepared to advise the altera- 
tion of the certificate to cover all cases of acquired insanity 
and also such cases of congenital imbecility, or imbecility 
developed in early life, as require care and treatment ?— 
I think there should be two certificates. 


10648. You prefer two certificates ?— Yes. 


10649. (Mr. Loch.) Would your idea be that there should 
be one department for dealing with the whole group of 
defectives from top to bottom, including insanity ?— Yes, 
certainly. 

10650. With regard to one of Dr. Donkin’s questions : 
have you had any knowledge of special classes ?—I have 
no personal knowledge. 


10651. Do you think, as a matter of fact, a certain pro- 
portion of those who would go to the special classes should 
be dealt with before special class age by being sent to 
some institution, quite as little children ?—Of course 
there are many idiots whom it is hopeless to educate at all. 
Those certainly should not be sent to special classes. It 
would be a waste of money to send a decided idiot 
to a special class. 


10652. At what age would you give your judgment ?— 
I should think these could be recognised by seven years 
of age. 


10653. I do not know whether you have had any 


question asked you in regard to these York workhouse’ 


cases. Ishould like to ask whether you made this enquiry 
yourself ?—No, it is, in large measure, second-hand in- 
formation—the result of personal enquiries. 


10654. Have you yourself come across any of these cases 
otherwise ?—Yes, several of these that are mentioned I 
bave seen, but not all of them, ’ / 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


10655. What. would your scheme be for remedying 
this difficulty ; would your wish be to prevent these women 
coming into the workhouse at all ?—My feeling would be 
that nothing could be done for these people who had been 
once at large, at least, I do not see any practical way of 
dealing with persons who have once been at large. The 
suggestion I have endeavoured to make is that if the 
feeble-minded were looked after from childhood, and 
past the age of adolescence, a great many of these persons 
that are referred to in York workhouse would never have 
reached there, but woulda either have been properly 
educated and escaped the dangers to which they are 
subjected, or would have been put under care. 


10656. But if you have a certificate of detention for 
feeble-mindedness your difficulty would be met, would 
it not ?—It would meet it to some extent, but it would 
not cover all the cases mentioned in my evidence. 

10657. Then you would have to contemplate the 
possibility of a good many of these unfortunate women, 
and men too, possibly, at the same time, continuing at 


liberty when once they reached adolescence ?—I am afraid — 


that isinevitable, whatever is done. You could only deal 
with the more decided cases. Wherever the line is drawn 


there will always be borderland cases which will go to the © 


bad. I am afraid that cannot be prevented. 


10658. Do you know any Homes or institutions to 
which these women are admitted voluntarily without 
certificate 7—I have no experience of them. I know 
there are such. A great effort has been made by means 
of the superintendent nurse of the York workhouse to get 
some of these women into Homes, but it is generally 
futile. . 

10659. That is to say they leave the Homes ?—Yes, 
they will not stop. : 

10660. You have not been in charge of any of these 
cases, or looked after them yourself ?—No, not personally 

10661. You have never found that these women remain 
at the Homes, when in detention, if they are kindly and 
happily dealt with ?—I have not sufficient personal 
experience to answer. 


10662. Would anybody who has dealt with these 


cases at York have that experience ?—The superinten- 
dent nurse at the workhouse would be able to give informa- 
tion first hand on the subject. Her name is Miss Skinner. 
10663. (Dr. Needham.) With regard to the remedy 
which has been suggested of sterilisation ; do you think 
that is a practicable remedy ?—No, I should not think so. 


10664. (Dr. Dunlop.) In answering Dr. Donkin’s 


question you referred to the social danger of shutting up | 


lunatics, I suppose unnecessarily, or locking up sane 
people in lunatic asylums ?—Yes. No doubt there would 
be difficulties from the social point of view if the lunacy 
certificate were very widely extended. 


10665. I want to ask you whether you think such a 
danger in reality exists. Have you ever heard of such a 
thing happening, or do you think it is very likely ?—I do 
not think the danger is very real, but, no doubt, isolated 
cases would occur which would get into the papers and 
make a great stir; this would have to be guarded 
against, in advance, to some extent, but I do not think 
the danger is really very serious. ; 


10666. Do you think, without any certificate at all, with 
the supervision of the Lunacy Commissioners, the Visiting 
Committees, and magistrates inquiring into cases, that 
such a thing could possibly happen in England indepen- 
dently of the certificate ? Is it not a kogey ?—I should 


think very likely it is, but 1 still am of the opinion that — 


no one should be deprived of his civil rights without 
some form of certificate. 

10667. Which do you think is the greatest social danger, 
persons not requiring treatment being shut up in asylums, 
or persons requiring treatment not being put into the 
asylums ?—The latter. 

10668. Surely the latter is the much greater evil and 
the more important social danger ?—Yes. 

10669. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—I do not think there is. 
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DameR Harrisson, Esq., F.R.C.S., called; and Examined. 


10670. (Chairman.) You are medical officer of the 
special schools in Liverpool ?—Yes. 


10671. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence. Have you any objection to our putting 
that on our notes ?—None whatever. There is a state- 
ment which I have here which is a correction with regard 
to one of these schools which I will hand in. 


10672. Is it very material ?—I think this is the most 
useful I have, because it applies to the school we have had 
longest in work. 


10673. Does it alter anything that we have in this 
paper ?—No, except to a very slight extent.* 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY DamMER: Harrisson, Esa, F.R.C.S. 


Basis oF EVIDENCE. 


I. Experience obtained in acting as Consulting Surgeon 
to two large asylums. 

II. As Medical Officer for Special Schools to the Liver- 
pool Education Committee since this work was taken 
up in Liverpool in June, 1900. During this period 
1,239 children have been examined. 

The Four Special Schools in Liverpool (as will be seen 
from the appended statistical report) were opened re- 
spectively in August, 1900, September, 1901, January, 
1902, and August, 1902. Ourobservation of these children 
in the different schools extended over a period of from 
three to five years. In my opinion, these schools have 
not been long enough in operation to enable a reliable 
estimate to be made as to the results we may possibly 
realise in the future, when each child will have had 
nine years of special training. 

The Liverpool Children have been received into these 
schools at very varying ages (from 5 to 15) as must be the 
case in the beginning of such work, and the average 
duration of attendance must be far too low to give reliable 
data in the estimation of results. If all these children had 
entered the school at seven years, none of them would 





* Corrected statement referred to is that which has 
reference to Shaw Street Speciai School infra. The figures 
are correct as printed. 


yet be leaving. Yet in Chatham Place Schocl, 280 have 
already been under its influence. 

Permanent Control. 
been examined 265 have been rejected as hopeless cases 


and not admitted to these schools; ana 58 were found 4 Aug. 1905 


to be such after admission. 

Of the total number of 322 now on the rolls, it will 
appear from the appended statement that 222 will require 
permanent control, leaving 100 who could become 
wage earners without control, but I believe that many of 
these require permanent care and protection (and very 
many probably permanent control). 

Of the large number of children that have attended 
these schools only forty-nine have been either transferred 
to the ordinary schools or have shown such improvement 
as to be allowed to leave the schools before the age of 
sixteen to take up employment. 

Ageof Entrance intothe Special School. I am strongly of 
opinion that in the case of defective children in poor 
homes, it would be better that their entrance into these 
schools should be at the age of five rather than seven. 

Permanent Control. Hzxtension of power is required 
whereby those children who are morally defective or who 
are living in a bad environment may be removed to 
boarding schools and from thence at from sixteen to 
twenty-one years (in accordance with the progress made) 
to industrial colonies. The children educated in the 
Special Schools who, on arriving at sixteen years of age 
are found to be too defective morally, or mentally, to lead 
the life of an ordinary citizen should be committed to 
industrial colonies either permanently or until such im- 
provement has been made that they can be given their 
freedom under protection. 

This permanent control is especially required for the 
girls. An instance of this has recently come under ob- 
servation in Liverpool. It is that of a feeble-minded 
girl who has had three children, each of them removed by 
cesarean section at three separate operations, and is 
again free from control. 

Legislation for prevention of the marriage of defectives 
does not protect society in such cases. Nothing less than 
sterilisation, in the absence of permanent control, is 
required, and this was resorted to in the above instance. 


Suaw Srreer SerecraL Councm ScHooL 


Mental Cases Only. 


Date of opening August 13th, 1900. 


Boys. Girls. Total 
Number of children at opening - - : - - 14 7 21 
Number of children now on the rolls - - - : 58 24 82 
: Number of ch'ldren who have left the school since its 18* 10* } BS + 29+ 
opening - : - - - - - . - 41 17 
Number of children passed out, since opening, as fit to at- 
tend ordinary schools - - - - - - 5 2 7 
Number of ch Idren who have, since opening, left to take : 3 HY 


up employment : - = 


Number of children who, since admission, have shown no f{ All now on rolls show some signs of 


signs of improvement - - 


- (improvement. 


Ali hopeless cases (Number of children who have since opening left as being 
should be under hopeless cases - - - - - : - 18 6 24, 
permanent care, I | Number of children who have left the school who should 35. 
think. be under permanent care - : : - - 10+ It ll 
Number of children in the school— 

(a) Who will probably never be able to earn their own living - - - 15 10 25 

(b) Who could probably earn their living under control - - - - 22 9 31 

\¢) Who could become wage earners - - - - - - - 21 5 26 
Percentage of morally defective children— 

_ (a) Now in the school - - - - - - : : 10% 6% 
(0) If possible, who have left the school . - oh ths - - About 20% as some of the first aa- 


missions were very defective. 


Remarks.—In the mentally defective department the children in the upper classes are now doing work from Standard 
I. to III. Great improvement is shown throughout the school in general behaviour and readiness to obey a command 
the children are much brighter and happier, and have much more s2lf-control—not so quarrelsome. and more social in the 


playground. 
* Transferred to other Sp2cial Schools. 
+ These cases are now in asylums or workhouses, etc. 


July 6th, 1905. 


(Signed) H. EB. WILurams. 
(Head Teacher.) 


Of the 1,239 children who have £5 
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Fontrenoy STREET SpPreciaL Councrt ScHOOL. 


Date of opening, September 2nd, 1901. 








Damer : 
Harrisson, : Boys. Girls. Total. 
Esq.,F.R.C.S. Number of children at opening oie Nae Yfagetee eye) es - 12 8 20 
Number of children now on the rolls - - - - - - - 41 32 73 
4 Aug. 1905. Number of children who have left the school since its opening Pathe yts abe 6 40 
Number ‘of children oe out, since ireney as a to attend cer weed 
1 schools - : = : 2 — 2 
Number of children are fia ve; since slopenine: left "te take up Frctiges 
ment - - - - - - - - - - - - 3 — 3 
} Number of children who, since admission, have shown no signs of im- 
‘ provement - - - : - - - - - - - 8 3 ll 
Number of children who have since opening left as being hopeless cases’ - 8 1 9 
i Included in above. 
; Number of children who have left the school who ee be pose peas 
| manent care - aU te ttele oil} Oo} - 23 5 28 
f Number of children in the Bdigols ? 
(a) Who will probably never be able to earn their own living - - 15 Pe.) 23 
‘4 (6) Who could probably earn their living under control - - - 16 9 25 
‘ (c) Who could become wage earners - = = - - - - - 10 15 25 
Percentage of morally defective children— 
(a) Now in the school - wiilgae . “MAT ESE Ree Os SRTCESIS REO 8%, 24%, 
ys (b) If possible, who have left the Sheek : - - - - - 12% a5) 12% 
i Remarks.—The work, though very. slow, does show signs of progress. The improvement in obedience and moral 
behaviour has been very conspicuous, also all that may be included in school discipline, self-respect, and cleanliness. 
- The health and bearing of the children are markedly better. Educational progress is decided, though very slow. 
The living we presume these children would be able to earn in the future is simply in the form of street trading, 
i dock labouring, etc., for boys, and domestic service or work in bag or firewood factories for the girls. 
i : 
i (Signed) M. T. Donovan. 
i ‘ (Head Teacher.) 
di July 6th, 1905. 
ORWELL Roap SpPrEcriAL SCHOOL. 
Date of opening, January 13th, 1902. ioe 
i is Boys. Girls. Total. 
i Number of children atopening- - 2 <2 + +2 + «2« «2 2 1] 34 
fi Number of children now on the rolls - - . . - - : ° 46 Pim aes F tat Tes 
i Number of children who have left the school since its opening - - - 36 20 56 
4) Number of children a out, since opening, as fit to attend ieee 
i schools- : - - - ° - : - 5 3 , 8 
Ng Number of children who fe since opening, left to take as em Deca! ° 2 0 2 
ob Number of children who have since opening, left as being hopeless cases - 6 7 13 
H _ Number of children who have left the school who should be under per- 
tI manent care SE Pe BS Ree ton ph te, 9 19 
i Number of children in the school— 
yi (a) Who will probably never be able to earn their own living - - a 5 12 
i (b) Who could probably earn their living under control - - - 24 16 40 
it (c) Who could become wage earners - . e - - 15 16 31 | 
: Number of children who, since admission, have hota no signs of im- 
i provement - - - 5 < a a 5 4 =| . . _8 8 16 
Percentage of morally defective children— 
(a) Now in the school’ - - * - - - - - 9% 5% 84% 
(b) If possible, who have left the gohidol FC ENISA DO SO A EME the 8% om 5-7% 
aeabee -—Work shows satisfactory and hopeful progress, Children’s general behaviour and moral tone much 
improve 
ih = (Signed) C. Fry. 
/ “ July Th, 1905, (Head Teacher.) 
Gi \s 
f CuatHaM- Piace SprcraL Council ScHooL. q 
| \ Mental Cases only. ! | 
i Date of opening, August 11th, 1902. 7 
}) : Boys Girls, Total. F 
oe Number of children at opening - wit’ Je cite epee he s : 7 16 7 23 i 4 
: Number of children now on the rolls - - : - . ar als - 57 27 84 
Number of children who have left the school since its opening - - - 33 17 50 i | 
ti Number of children pied out, since opening, as fit to Pend ordinary | ‘ 
| schools- - - ° 9 ‘. pete ni 5 _ | BE ; 
q Number of children who fave. since Cperine left to take i Srinlayment - 4 2 a 6 
1 Every child has shown some im- 
i provement, either physically or 


+= 


Number of children who, since admission, have shown no signs of im- 


provement - f y 3 : f E : 4 f morally, even when there has 


been no appreciable educational 
F ; respONSCe ms 
Number of children who have, since opening, left as being hopeless cases - 8 4. 2bef 12.- 
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Questions 10674 to, 10689. 
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mes. ' CHATHAM Piack Spectan Councit ScHoor—cont. 
Mental Cases only—cont. ; 
Boys. Girls. Total. 
(Includes 6 Who paneyp 
have left through Harrisson, 
meas unclean habits.) Zsq.,F.R.C.S. 
/* + Number of children who have left the school who should be under per- eae 
_. + Manentcare- . - : - - - - - . - ° ° 9 » elon 11 4 Aug. 1905, 
.. Number of children in the school— 
_ (a) Who will probably never be able to earn their own living - : 24 12 , 36 
(b) Who could probably earn their living under control - : - 21 9 30 
mi. ©-(c) Who could become wage earners - - : - - - - 12 6 18 
- Percentage of morally defective children— 
~-“(a) Now in ‘the school’ - : . : : - - - - 19% 5% _ 
(b) If possible, who have left the school - - : - - - 8% 5% _ 


_ Remarks.—The success of the special school work is unquestionable, and with further developments it would be 
more and more marked. Since the opening of the school in August, 1902, there have been some 280 children brought 
under its influence, and every one of these has benefitted to a greater or lesser degree. In some cases there has been, 
and is, a marked improvement in morals, intellect, and physical health, while even those who have been dismissed 


r. ¢ 
as 


..«) July. 6th, 1905. 


+ 10674. (Mr. Byrne.) You express the opinion in your 
memorandum that, of the total number of 322 now on the 
rolls of the Special Schools the appended statement shows 
~ that 222 will require permanent control ?—Yes. 


10675. You think that is too favourable ?—Yes. 


10676. We have had evidence about the Special Schools 
in some other districts, and my impression is that they 
‘give a rather more favourable view than this. Are the 
children in the Special Schools in Liverpool, either from 
their character or their surroundings when at home, much 
_ more likely to be difficult to control and manage than 
the children in other places ?—I rather think that in our 
Special Schools in Liverpool we have aclass of child that 
is a little worse than has been placed in the schools in 
London ; that is, the worst of our children are worse than 
the worst of the children in some of the London schools. 


10677. And the surroundings when they leave school 
would be worse, do you think ?—I believe the slum life of 
Liverpool is perhaps worse,almost, than any slum life in any 
other town ; at all events, it is certainly not inferior to the 
worst slum life in London. 


10678. If it be that your proportion of the fairly capable 
is lower than in any other town, would you impute it to 
those two reasons ?—No. I think we have been experi- 
menting to some extent in Liverpool with regard to the 
more difficult class of child, and we find that if you take the 
child at an early age, it takes a long-r time to find out how 
hopeless he may be. Before you find out and decide that 
it is an entirely hopeless case, so far as elementary educa- 
tion, reading, writing and arithmetic, are concerned, it 

takes a longer time, but with regard to the child—and the 
average age of these children in the last five years in 
_Liverpool is about ten—as the school has only been at 
work five years, we cannot very well come to any decision 
- as to results. 


10679. As regards the admission of these children to 
the schools, or their exclusion on the ground of imbecility, 
do you think that you work on precisely the same lines 

that they do in London, or Birmingham, or Manchester ? 

—Those who are quite hopeless are refused admission 
‘into the schools—some are refused because they. are 
completely hopeless idiots, and then we attempt to get 
them into Winwick Asylum. 


10680. I notice all your Tables about the Special Schools 
‘give the “number of children pow on the rolls ’ and so on: 
‘number of children who have since opening left ” as being 

hopeless cases. Does that mean that they have bzen 
turned out because the law requires you to turn out 
imbeciles ?—Yes, because the Education Committee of 
Liverpool refuse to spend money on hopeless cases. 
The law requires that. 
- * 10681. Do you think you werk on precisely the same lines 
at Liverpool as they do at other places ?—I should imagine 
-we ‘did. In Liverpool the Education Committee 
decided to take children at five years of age without 
_asking for the grant, where mothers will allow-them to 


‘ hopeless ” showed some progress within ‘certain limits; and a number of mentally defectives who have left, 
have been trained and made capable of earning a wage, thereby helping to their own support. 


T. M. Jamzs. 
(Head Teacher.) 


(Signed) 


com. We take them at five years of age, and some of 
these children when they come in can only say a few words, 
Tbelieve many cf these very young children require special 
education in the primitive forms of knowledge that a 
child acquires from babyhood. These children learn to 
talk in the course of three or four months, and make very 
great progress—even the children that can only say two 
words. I should advccate very strongly the admission 
of these children at an earlier age than is recognised under 
the Act. 


10682. Have you any information that you can give 
us on the point which I put to the last witness, namely, 
have you heard much about imbecile or idiot children 
living in the homes of the poor ?—Yes, that is really 
coming to light in consequence of the Special Schools. 
We are finding an enormous number of children that 
have been hidden away in the slums of Liverpool amongst 
the poor who are dreadful cases—in some cases three 
children in a family ; so that really all our statistics upon 
this subject will not be accurate until every Educational 
Board has undertaken this work, and has examined into 
all the homes of the poor, enquiring for these idiot children. 


10683. Can you give us any idea of the extent of the 
evil which you have discovered: for instance, for every 
child admissible to a defective school have you found 
another, or two more, who were markedly imbecile or 
idiot ?—You mean in enquiring for the one, we have found 
the other ?¢ 


10684. Yes ?—Yes, we have. 


106385. Wouil you saz in that proportion, about ?—I 
could not really give you any d>finite proportion. We 


have not yet examined all the children in Liverpool, because 


we cap only provide for these children in certain districts, 
and until we have schools scattered all over the town we 
have not ferretted out all these cases, 


10686. But it is a matter of very great importanee to 
this Commission, and a very great difficulty ; so we should 
be very much obliged if, without giving figures, you could 
express an opinion, in slightly more exact ternis, as to the 
number of idiots and imbeciles that this investigation 
brings to light ?—Of the 1,239 children examined, 323 
haye b2en rejected either before or after admission, 
and these are still living in their own homes, a 
hopzless burden to society. Some of them we have 
refused on, account of their hopeless imbecility, and some 
on account of their unclean habits, and some on account of 
epilepsy. 

10687, Is that, in your mind, an objectionable thing 


‘that should be put a stop to ?—Highly objectionable. 


certainly. 


10688. Do you think tnat it is so objectionable that 
measures ought to be taken by the State or the locality 
to clear these children out of their homes, ‘and have 
them taken care of ?—I do. 


10689. You would strongly recommend that ?—Yes, 
May I just explain one point that the last 


i 
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on this ground. I should divide them into two 
great classes: the abnormally defective-minded child, 
and the nor-nally defective-minded child; that is, the 
normally defective-minded child is a child whom, if you 
pass him into another civilisation, or primitive condition 
of society, or at an earlier period of age than when you 
examine him, would be normal at that particular age ; 
he is a defective child without being insane. There are 
a great number of abnormal children on the other hand, 
whom you cannot classify amongst any society of normal 
children at any age. That child is an abnormal child. 
He is very often a moral idiot, and he has got many of 
the stigmata of insanity about him, apart from defective- 
mindedness, 


10620. Does the opinion that you have expressed 
that it is undesirable that these children should remain 
ia the homes of the poor, apply to both of those classes ? 
= 68 

10691. Can you tell me, as a matter of fact, in Liver- 
pooi whether the famiiies ot the poor, respectable people 
not well off, find it easy to get their defective children 
taken care of by the Guardians or do the Guardians say : 
“It is your own child ; you must keep it at home; it 
is your duty ?2’—No, we find we can get these children 
into the asylum. There is now a large asylum in Lanca- 
cashire built for chronic cases. 


10692. It is only for boys, is it not ?—No, for cases 
of chronic insanity, but they have a large part of the 
building given up to boys who are idiot or imbecile. 
Girls are admitted at Rainhill. We can get these 
children into Winvick, if we can persuade the people 
to go to the relieving officer, but a large number of the 
more respectable people will not go to the relieving 
officer, because they come under the stigma of applying 
for Poor Law relief, and they lose their franchise. 


10693. Supposing this feeling did not exist, there 
weuld not be enough accommodation in Winwick or in 
Lancashire for the poor who would want it ?—No, I 
think not—certainly not. 


10694. These children who go to Winwick are certified 
under the Lunacy Acts ?—Yes. 


10695. Consequently they are met with the difficulty 
that they are either pauper cases, or the parents have to 
pay 14s. or 15s. a week; a large sum per week ?—Yes, 


10696. So that even a working man earning £2 or £3 
a week would have to make his child a pauper patient ?— 
Yes. 


106¢7. Do you consider that that is a serious obstacle 
to right steps being taken ?—I think it is a very serious 
cbstacle. 

10698. What would you recommend should be done 
in the way of applying the Poor Law to these cases of 
parents of afflicted children ?—I think the law should be 
more elastic with regard to the certification of these 
children ; that when the State finds these children they 
should have the power, without the intervention of the 
Poor Law, of passing them, the worst cases into an 
asylum—and detaining the other cases in colonies. 


10699. Would you say that the parent of an imbecile 
or idiot child should have the right to take it to tho 
proper authority and say ‘‘ Here is my child; it is not 
proper for it to be at home. I ama poor man; I will 
pay 5s. a week or such sum as the magistrate orders me 
to pay.» Would you think that expedient, a proper 
thing ?— Yes. 

10700. So you would remove it from the Poor Law ?— 
I would remove it from the Poor Law altogether. 


10701. Speaking generally, do you think dealing with 
the afflicted is an appropriate part of the Poor Law, or 
would you like to see it in the hands of other authorities ? 
—I would like to see it in the hands of other authorities, 


10702. (Mr. Greene.) You told us just now that there 
was about, I think you said, 30 per cent. of the children 
that you saw who were feeble-minded or defective ?— 
They were too bad for one cause or another— too defective 
to be admitted into the special schools in Liverpool. 


11703. Between what ages would those children be— 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


the 30 per cent. ?—I could net really give it you. They 
are children of varying ages. I do not think we ever 
had children of more than fourteen years of age, but we 
have children down to five. 


10704. What would be the fate of those children, do 
you suppose— would they have to remain at home under 
the best care that their parents can give them ?— Yes. 


10705. For how many years have you observed that 
30 per cent. ?— For the last five years. I have only been 
taking special interest in this work for the last five years. 


10706. If they average 30 per cent. during five years 
that average might have been going on for a good many 
years ?— Yes, I think we are dealing at present with that 
accumulation. 


10707. If we are dealing with an accumulation of such 
a large proportion as that which is very nearly one 
in three, there must be an enormous number of adults 
who are hopelessly feeble-minded ?—I should say so. 


10708. Of course, that proportion would remain. It 
would be one in three of the adult population ?—No, 
not one in three of the population ; 30 per cent. of the 
defective-minded. 


10709. But I wanted to get at the number of which that 
30 per cent. is a proportion. How many children have 
you ?—I could not give you the correct figrres; it is 
only guess work. 


10710. There would be in your judgment a very large 
number—an immense accumulation of defective adults ?— 
I think so. 


10711. What would you suggest for the treatment of 
them, because if this Commission is to make suggestions 
it may have to make suggestions in reference to dealing 
with the status quo, and dealing with these numerous 
adults that are now in existence 7—I suppose a large 


number of those are found in our jails and workhouses. I _ 


think they ought to be certified, and put into industrial 
colonies under permanent care. ; 


10712. (Dr. Donkin.) In the last paragraph of your 
written evidence with regard to the prevention of the 
marriage of defectives you say: “‘ Nothing less than 
sterilisation, in the absence of permanent control, is 
required, and this was resorted to in the above instance.” 
Can you tell me under what authority, and for what 
object, sterilisation was performed ?—It was because 
in this particular case this young girl had, in spite of 
having to undergo one of the most serious operations in 
surgery twice, on a third occasion come in in the same 


condition. It has been discussed very fully among 


some of our medical scientific societies (I did not perform 
the operation so that I am not morally implicated) as to 


whether this was a justifiable proceeding on the part of — 


the surgeon who saw her on the last occacion. I think 
that the consensus of opinion was that it was. 
done in order that this might not occur again. 

10713. It was distinctly for preventive purposes ?— 
Yes. 

10714. Openly done under medical authority after con- 
sultation 7—Yes. 

10715. Was there any hostile criticism, other than 
medical ?—No, none whatever. 


10716. That, I suppose, is all you know about this © 


matter, or are you prepared to give an opinion 7—No ; 
that is all I know about it. 


10717. (Mr. Loch.) Does it come to this that in the 


special classes admission tends to become more and more 


the admission of children who fail to benefit by the public 
elementary education, but are not far below that line ?— 
I think it will be the case as time goes on more and more. 
At present we are teaching the young for the first time, 
and at present we are dealing with an accumulation of 
these cases. I think as time goes on we shall be dealing 
with a less number of these bad cases, and a larger number 
of the better cases. 


10718. And if there were machinery available for dealing 
with the worst cases, you would use it, in preference, 
now ?—At once, yes, certainly. 


10719. The fact is there is no machinery available 7— 
The fact is there is no machinery available. 


10720. In that case the special class will become more 


£ 
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and more a sort of appendage to the educational system 10732. It was done for the mother’s sake ?—For the Damer 
of the country, and less and less a place for dealing mother’s sake, as a precautionary measure. PN ek 
with the lower imbecile ?—I think it would still have to 10733. You have had considerable experience in the $9.,f. £9. 


deal with that, because altogether apart from the con- 


genitally defective-minded child, cases arise sporadically Speplal Roloeler gi poesia iam neue nent ATE 4. Angs 190 


Iright in gathering what you say : diagnosis is one of the 
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altogether independent of any hereditary influence. 
instance, in examining a large number of children in 
Liverpool I find one very considerable cause of the defec- 
tive-minded child was that it was the child of a worn-out 
woman ; it is the last child in a very long family. That 
I should say accounted for about 30 per cent. It has been 
made out by other observers to be as much as 37 per 
cent. 


10721. Do these children come within the category of 
imbecile, or slightly imbecile 7?—Yes, some of them are 
too bad to accept at the Special Schools. 


10722. Then they would, according to your desire, go 
to an institution rather than a Special School ?—The 
worst of them would. 


10723. But it would still remain, would it not, that 
the better class who might, with a little difference, pass 
into the normal classes of the public elementary school, 
would form the greater proportion of the special class 
pupils ?——-What I find in my five years’ observation in 
Liverpool is that it is extremely difficult—in fact, 1 think 
it is impossible—to decide by two or three examinations 
of a child as to how far it is amenable to ordinary elemen- 
tary education. Those children who appear to be 
brightest, and offer the greatest hopes, turn out the most 
hopeless cases. Some of them are congenital idiots ; 
someof them are accidentally defective children, they 
either from accident, at birth or afterwards, become defec- 
tive. These children are bright and interesting, but as time 
goes on they are unamenable to any education, and 
worse than some of the definitely congenitally defective 
children. Although the inspector may come and say: 
“Why have you got this wretched idiot here ?” that child 
may turn out in the course of time a very very great im- 
provement upon the brighter child, and be quite worth 
while training, as long as you take charge of him after- 
wards. 


10724. Then you look upon the school as a kind of 
trying time, since some ofthem may fass into the 
elementary schools, but you could not find out the facts 
with regard to many until after a period of observation ? 
—No, I am sure you cannot; I am sure that is quite 
impossible. . 


10725. So that you would use the class for that purpose 
a3 well as a sort of supplement to the educational system ? 


_—I would. 


10726. What would you propose as the best way of 
transferring the child at the age of ceasing education— 
would you have the institutions under another body 
which would receive the child : such as a colony, whatever 
it would be ?—The County Council ; that is, when he gets 
into a colony. 


10727. And you would also have them sent out earlier 
than that age if necessary ?—Yes, those are the ones that 
could be committed under the present Act to Asylums. 
Then there is the class of child who either through being 


ina very bad environment at home, or through being 


morally defective have to be taken charge of the whole 
of their lives, I mean the whole of the twenty-four hours, 
of their educational life. Those I should certainly 
commit to boarding schools for the purpose 


10728. At the very first ?—-At the very first. 


10729. (Dr. Dunlop.) With reference to that case where 
cesarean section was performed three times, what was 
‘the operating surgeon’s reason for removing the ovaries 
at the third operaticn?—Because the girl could not be 
permanently detained under any existing Act, and a 
Similar experience would probably have been fatal. 
‘They took the social view of it as well. 


10730. What I wanted to know was what was the pre- 
dominant reason: was it to save the mother from 
undergoing at another time this risky operation—was 
that the primary one ?—Yes, that was the primary one. 


10731. And the idea of saving the production of another 
child was quite 4 secondary and minor consideration ?— 


Yes. 
103—Vol- TI. 


big functions ?—One of the functions. 


10734. The second is the care of the children during 
the day time ?—Yes. 


10735. For that function is it necessary to have 
experienced teachers ?—I think so—very experienced 
teachers. 


10736. Would nursery maids not do ?—No. 


10737. Simply to take care of the children during school 
hours ?—The defective child requires the best teacher. 


10738. We are not talking about teaching at the present 
moment. The great function is keeping them out of 
mischief during the day time, which could be done without 
very special, highly educated persons ?—I think you 
require specially trained women, even to care for them 
in eréches. You might go further and have créches for 
these defective children and have specially educated 
women to take care of them in these créches. 


10739. I was leading up to that. Would notcréches 
serve the purpose ?—They would, if you take them at an 
earlier age. 


10740. Up to twelve or fourteen could not you keep 
them in modified créches ?—No. 


10741. You would prefer to have them under certified 
teachers at those ages ?—Yes. 


10742. What is the result of this teaching in the Special 
Schools ?—As I have pointed out in my evidence, the 
time has not gone by sufficiently to judge properly of 
results. The average duration of teaching in the oldest 
school at Liverpool—the school which has been going on 
for five years—is only two years, and until we have hada 
large mass of children that have undergone nine years 
of teaching we cannot really speak definitely of results. 


10743. The Liverpool experience does not go that length 
yet ?—It has not gone that length yet. 


10744. Your schoolmistresses in these statistics state 
that something like one-third could become wage-earners. 
Do you personally think that it is a true statement ?—I 
do not make myself at all responsible for what the teachers 
say. 

10745. I would like your personal opinion ?—I think 
a very small proportion of them can become independent 
citizens earning their own living and with advantage to the 
State. 


10746. Probably not 1 or 2 per cent. ?—I should say 
more than that. 


10747. The experience in London does not point to 
much more. Perhaps you are not aware of that 7—No, 
Lam not aware of that. 


10748. You would not corroborate the statement of 
Miss T. M. James: ‘‘ The success of the Special School is 
unquestionable ’? ?—No, I would not question that; I 
think it has been very valuable indeed. 


10749. But in what does the success lie ?—The success 
lies in the teaching. A large number of these children 
are now in the second and third standards. They have 
all improved morally toa very large extent. That 
is one of the most fruitful sources of education in these 
schools—the moral teaching and the moral influence. 
These children have undoubtedly improved vastly 
in that direction. I think the teaching itself for a large 
number of these children is altogether wrong ; for a large 
number of these children the teaching of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic is an entire mistake; these children 
should be taught through their hands rather than through 
abstract knowledge. 


10750. Possibly you may agree with me that ‘“ un- 
questionable success’ is a term you might use if you 
took these feeble-minded children and educated them up 
to a point at which they could defend themselves and 
support themselves ; but experience has not shown that ? 
—lIt is a comparative term. I think that that teacher 
has had unquestionable success if you take the school 
that she has had to deal with, and the children that she 
has had to deal with. 
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10751. ‘‘ Some success *’ would be better rather than 
‘* unquestionable success ’’ ?—No, I should not question 
* the sucess. 


10752. Although 90 per cent. of the children are not 
cured and will require permanent care and treatment ?— 
I think a large number of them will. You cannot ask a 
teacher to make them normal children ; that is impossible. 


10753. As regards the success of special classes, and 
their functions, from what you were saying just now, 
they do not cover all congenital cases, do they? The 
highest class of congenital defect is excluded—the merely 
backward ?—No, we have the slow—the normal child 
who is slow and backward for his age. 


10754. The dull and backward child is especially 
excluded in the Act, is not he ?—When I say that, I mean 
to say he is a child who at ten years of age has the brains of 
a child of six or seven. 


10755. That is the dull and backward child, is he not ?— 
No, he is more than dull and backward; I think I used 
the wrong expression when [ said dull and backward. 


10756. Imbecile children are nominally excluded but 
not practically, are they ?—How do you define ‘‘im- 
becile ’’ 2? We have the child that is defective on normal 
lines and the child that is defective on abnormal lines. 


10757. Who will never be able to earn their own living ? 
— They come under both classes: 


10758. There are a large number of imbeciles in the 
classes at the present moment ?—Yes. 


10759. They are not being successfully dealt with ; 
that is impossible ?—I am quite sure a very large per- 
centage of them ought to be permanently cared for. 


10760. Isee in your statement vide page 617, (co’. 2) you 
seem to draw a hard and fast line between moral imbe- 
cility and mental imbecility. You say ‘‘ Extension of 
power is required for those children who are morally | 
defective.’’ You do not allow moral defect to exist 
where there is no other defect ?—They both go together. 


10761. And moral imbecility is not a prominent form 
of imbecility 7?—It is the most prominent form in some 
cases of defective-mindedness. 


10762. A form of imbecility in which the moral defect 
is conspicuous ?—Yes. 


10763. (Dr. Needham.) There is provision in the County 
of Lancaster for idiots and imbeciles ?—I only know of 
that particular part of Lancashire in the neighbourhood of 
Liverpool, and until some few years ago a considerable 
number of these idiot children found their way into the 
county asylum at Rainhill, but since Winwick asylum has 
been built and opened to receive cases of chronic insanity, 
they deal with cases of imbecile and idiot children. 


10764. Have they got accommodation at Winwick for 
both sexes ?—I believe so. 


10765. In the idiot annexe—you know they have an 
idiot annexe at Winwick ?—Yes. 


10766. Are you aware that they have only accommoda- 
tion for male idiots ?—No; I thought they had accom- 
modation for both. It has just happened that it has been 
boys I have sent. In fact the boy idiot is in much larger 
numbers than the girl idiot. * 


10767. Do you find in experience that the parents of 
these children are willing to part with them, and allow 
them to go under some kind of care where they can be 
looked after ?—Some have a strong objection to parting 
with them ; others are so overburdened that they would 
willingly part with them if it were not for the intervention 
of the poor law 


10768. Do you think if there were an amendment of 
the law which provided for these children being dealt 





* Vide Q. 10692, 


the parents of the country would become more and more — 


and they would be obliged to be compelled ?—The ques- _ 


“mittee ?—Yes. er 
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with in industrial colonies, that there would be much 
opposition on the part of the public who have children in 
that event ?—I thinkin some cases there might ; in some 
cases we have found mothers having had notice to bring 
children for my examination who have told us that — 
this is the first idea that they have ever had of the child 
not being perfectly normal; yet the child has been 
very defective indeed. 


10769. There might be individual objection but would 
there be a general objection ?—I do not think so. 







































10770. Do you think parents would be willing to allow 
their children after they have got to adult age to be still} 
taken care of, or do you think they would want to take 
them away as bread-earners ?—I think very possibly in © 
many cases. “4 


10771. There would have to be some compulsory power 
ot detention ?—I am sure it ought to be so. 


10772. As regardssterilisation, do you think thatitisa 
practical remedy ?—No, I am not at all prepared to say 
that it is. ot “at 

10773. Then you are of opinion that a large permanent _ 


provision should be made for these children in aie he 
colonies ?—Yes. 


10774. Because you could not let them loose into the i 
world ?—Quite so. 


10775. (Mrs. Pinsent.) Do you not think nea aswellas 
compulsory powers of detention you would have to have 
compulsory powers on the lines of the Deaf and Blind Act 
to compel parents to send their children to asylums, or to — 
an institution ?—Yes. In this case it would have to be 
more extended powers, if it were for permanent detention. __ 


2) 


10776. The question of permanency might have to be sete 
to a later age, might it not ?—It might ; in the meantime _ 


educated to the whole question ; still I think compulsory _ 
powers with regard to permanent control are very much 3) 
required. iit 
10777. I wanted ee know whether you do not find many — 
cases in your experience of parents who would be very — 
unwilling to send their children away to, say, a fontted 
school for mentally defective children, or to an asylum, 


tion has only arisen in my case with regard to an asylum. 
Undoubtedly in several cases the mothers have objected. 


10778. Probably in cases where the mothers themselves \ 
were of a rather low grade of intelligence ?—Quite so. : 


10779. Therefore, no Act would be complete which did 
not give compulsory powers on the lines of the Deaf mag 
Blind Acts ?—No. 


10780. There would be no more hardeniys in ‘compelling 
a parent to educate or train its imbecile child than there i in 
under the Deaf and Blind Act ?—Quite so 7a 


10781. (Chairman. ) In your statement (vide page 617, 
col, 2) you say: “The children educated in the ete 
Schools who, on arriving at sixteen years of age, are 
found to be too defective morally, or mentally, to lead 
the life of an ordinary citizen should be committed to 
industrial colonics either permanently or until such f 
improvement has been made that , they can be given — 
their freedom under protection.” I do not quite 
understand what you mean by “given their freedom — 
under protection” ?—I mean that the institution should 
provide protection for them and watch over them after 
they have left the colony, if they do improve sufficiently 
to leave the colony. 


10782. Something in the nature of a boarding-out Com. ’ 


10783. You do not mean protection at their own homes? — 7 
pA uss 
10784. I think that is all, unless you have anys ping you ‘ 
wish to add ?—No, thank you. 
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John J. C. TURNER, Esq., called; and Examined. 


10785. (Chairman.) You are Superintendent of the 
Eastern Counties Asylum ?—Yes. 


10786. The evidence you give is on behalf of the Asylum ? 
—Principally on behalf of it. 


10787. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence, and also the answers to the questions 
which are asked. May we put that on our notes ?— 
Certainly. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY JOHN J. C. Turner, Esq., oN BEHALF OF THE 
EASTERN Counties AsyLuM For Iprors, IMBECILES 
AND THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
: Colchester. 


This Institution was started on the Ist February, 1859, 
principally for the idiots and imbeciles residing in the 
four counties of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridge. 

The asylum was for some years before 1859 carried on 
as a branch of the asylum now located at Earlswood and 
its constitution is modelled generally on the same lines 
as that institution. 

But in addition to allowing twelve patients to be re- 
elected for life we have also allowed patients to be re- 
elected for additional terms after their first terms had 
expired and our present number includes those who have 
remained with us as follows without having to leave the 
institution :—Twelve for twenty years and upwards; 
ten for fifteen years and upwards; seventeen for ten 
years and upwards. I fully agree with the evidence in 
chief sent in by Dr. Caldecott, and I would like also to 
emphasise the fact that we have always received the class 
of patient that it is now the fashion to designate as feeble- 
minded, and quite in the early history of this institution 
a girl was admitted for five years and was so improved 
that at-the end of the term she went out as a servant, 
afterwards married, and brought up a family, all the 
‘children being of normal intellect. 

_ From 1870 downwards other patients have been dis- 
charged who have since been earning their living. 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONS PUT BY THE ROYAL CoMMISSI0N 
ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE EFEEBLE-MINDED. 
SupmitTED BY JOHN J. C. TURNER, SUPERINTENDENT 
AND SECRETARY. 


July 11th, 1905. 


1. What was the date of the foundation of your In- 
stitution, and what is its full title ?—(a) Ist February, 
1859. (b) “The Eastern Counties Asylum for Idiots, 
Imbeciles, and the Feeble-minded.”’ 

2. What were the precise objects for which the 
- Institution was founded ?—The 1lth Rule, which is one 
of the original rules, and has never been altered, states: 
“‘ The design of this charity shall be not merely to take 
idiots and imbeciles under its care, but especially by the 
skilful and earnest application of the best means in its 
power to educate and prepare them as far as possible 
for the duties and enjoyments of life.”* 

3. Has any modification or alteration in its consti- 
tution and objects been made since its foundation ?— 
None whatever, either in constitution or objects. The 
only addition has been to add the words, ‘‘ and the 
Feeble-minded”’ to the title, which was done, at the 
annual meeting on 30th April, 1900, by the unanimous 
consent of the subscribers, as it was felt that the higher 
grade imbeciles already in the institution could more 
appropriately be designated as “‘ Feeble-minded,” and 
that it was a less objectionable term to apply to im- 
provable cases seeking admission. 

4. Do you admit (a) both sexes (6) adults and 
children and at what age ?—(a) Yes. (6) Yes. (¢) Election 
cases from five years of age upwaras. Payment cases 
at any age. 

5. By what metholis admission to your Institution 
obtained ?—(a) Election by the votes of subscribers. 
(b) By private payment, independently of election. 
(c) By payment from Boards of Guardians. 

6. From what district do you draw your inmates ?— 
(a) Election cases are drawn from the counties of 
Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridge. (6) Private 
payment cases and Board of Guardian payment cases 
from all parts. 
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7. Is your Institution 


men and gentlemen (of which the Marquis of Bristol 
is chairman) connected with the eastern counties, who 
give their services gratuitously. (b) The Institution is 
under the control of the Lunacy Commissioners, and has 
since 5th February, 1887, been registered in their books 
as an Institution ‘for the care, education, and training 
of idiots and imbeciles.” Previous to that time it was 
a licensed house under the Lunacy Act for the reception 
of idiots. 

8. In what manner and at what period is that control 
or supervision exercised ?—(a) All notices of admissions, 
discharges, and deaths, have to be sent to the Lunacy 
Commissioners, as provided by the Idiots Act, 1886. 
(6) Under this Act cases are allowed to remain until 
twenty-one years of age, and for any case remaining after 
this age written permission must be obtained from the 
Lunacy Commissioners. (c) The Commissioners have 
power at any time to dischargo any patient from the 
Institution. (d) The Commissioners are obliged to make 
one official visit a year, and can make as many others 
as they wish. 

9. How many persons of both sexes have been 
admitted to your Institution since its foundation, and 
what was the average age at admission ?—Seven hundred 
and. sixteen males and 470 females have been admitted 
since the foundation of this Institution. Total, 1,186. 
The average age at admission is: for males, 15-07; females, 
14:05 ; total_14°67. 

10. What has been the average annual number 
of your inmates, male and female, adults and children, 
during the last ten years ?—The annual average number 
of the inmates during the last ten years has been 246. 
I am unable to give the male and female, adults and 
children, averages separately. 

11. How long do you retain the inmates in your 
Institution ?—Up to last year the inmates were elected for 
five years, and eighteen months previous to their term 
of five years having expired, they were allowed to be put 
up for re-election, so that in a good many cases they were 
re-elected without having to leave the Institution. 
(6) Dating from October, 1904, the term of election was 
increased from five to seven years. (c). Twelve cases are 
also allowed to be re-elected for life and the life elected 
cases are always kept up to that number. (d) Payment 
cases are admitted for as long as the friends may desire, 
or until they have been sufficiently improved to be dis- 
charged. 

12. What authority and what considerations determine 
the occasion of their discharge ?—If the patients fail to 
get re-elected and there is no room to retain them in the 
Asylum, they are removed by their parents until such 
time as they can be re-elected. The Committee, 
however, are usvally willing to allow a patient to 
remain pending election when there is room in the 
Institution, and, as a matter of fact, a good many 
of them do remain. Should a case, however, become 
insane it would be discharged by order of the Board of 
the Asylum, as provided in the rules, and the same 
authority would order the discharge of a patient suffi- 
ciently improved to earn his own living. 

13. Are the inmates on admission bound by them- 
selves or through their relatives or guardians to remain 
in the Institution for any, and what, stated period ?— 
No. The bond of an inmate, even if taken, would 
be of no legal value, and I consider that parents have a 
right to remove their children whenever they wish to 
do so. In one or two instances the parents have con- 
sidered their children too intelligent to remain, and we 
have always allowed them to be removed. There is no 
bond given by the relatives or guardians for any case to 
remain in the Institution for any stated period, but 
speaking generally, the friends are only too glad to have 
their children educated and taken care of for the period 
of election and longer. A guarantee is taken from one 
of the parents and two individual householders to remove 
each patient at the end of his term of election, or at any 
previous time, if required by the Board to do so. 

14. What are the numbers of the staff of your 
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subject to the control or John J.C. 
supervision of any, and what, public authority 7— Turner, Esq. 
(a) The Institution is managed by a Board of noble- 
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JohnJ, C. Institution: (a) managing; (b) medical; (c) nursing ; 
Turner, Esq. (d) teaching ; (e) general servants; (/) and what is the 
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os 


average annual cost of each branch of the staff ?— 
(a) managing, nine, including secretary’s four clerks ; 
(6) medical resident attendant, one; (c) attendants 
and nursing, thirty-six; (d) teaching and industrial 
trainers, fourteen; (e) general servants, twenty-one. 
Iam sorry that the average annual cost of each branch af 
this cannot be given, as the cost is not kept separately. 

15. Do you admit to your institution: (a) epileptics ; 
(b) idiots; (c) imbeciles ; 
—(a) We only admit idiots and imbeciles who are 
epileptic when it is considered that there is a reasonable 
probability of their outgrowing the fits, cases of confirmed 
epilepsy being considered ineligible. As a matter of fact, 
we have twenty epileptics at the present time. (b) Yes, 
we admit idiots. (c) Yes, we admit imbeciles. (d) Yes, 
we admit persons of feeble-mind, but only on a certificate 
of imbecility, and my experience is that if a medical man 
fills in a certificate that a patient is “ feeble-minded,”’ 
and it is explained to him that this is not a legal term, 
and that the word ‘‘ imbecile ”’ must be used, there is no 
difficulty in getting the same medical man to certify the 
same case as “‘ imbecile.” 

16. How are the various degrees of mental de- 
fectiveness classified in your Institution, and by whom 
is the classification arranged ?—We classify our inmates 
according to age and mental capacity and the 
classification is arranged by the superintendent and 
medical attendant in conjunction with the heads 
of departments under whom the patients are placed. 
It is often necessary to move patients from a lower 
grade to a higher grade as their intellect develops. 

17. What is the proportion of the present number 
of your inmates in each class and of each sex ?— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Idiots : 50 41 91 
Imbeciles - - oh 30 101 
Feeble-minded - 52 17 69 
FR ator 7 | 173 88 261 


18. Is the family history of each inmate ascertained 
before or upon admission to your Institution ?—A few 
general questions are put in the form of application, 
such as ‘‘ Whether there is any history of insanity, 
idiocy, tuberculosis, etc.” in each family, but the 
parents are very reticent in giving such particulars 
and one cannot always depend upon their replies. I 
have no statistics of family history that would be of 
use to the Commission. 

19. Are statistical records kept of the origin and 
development of the mental defectiveness of each inmate, 
and how often, an@ by whom, are such records made ?— 
No. A school register was started, but it was found 
in many cases that the progress was slow and it was 
dropped. The case books which are necessary to be kept 
under the Lunacy Acts were not required under the 
Idiots Act, and in this Institution they have been dropped, 

20. Is the history of inmates subsequent to their 
discharge from your Institution ascertained and recorded, 
and ,if so, how is this done ?—It is very difficult to 
keep a record of the subsequent career of inmates 
discharged from our Institution. The following is 
taken from my Report for 1904, page 41: —“I have 
recently made some enquiries from the parents of those 
patients who have been discharged during the last 
ten years. Seventy-eight forms were sent out and 
forty-five replies returned, which included fourteen who 
were dead, and thirty-one living. Of the latter two are 
earning their own living, three are earning respectively 8s., 
7s. and 4s. per week, whilst six are said to be very useful 
in domestic work and in various other ways. Of the 
remainder four were in county asylums and two in work- 
houses. It is satisfactory to know that general benefit 
has been received from the treatment in the Asylum, and 
it is a pleasing feature to note the gratitude expressed 
in many of the replies.” 

21. Are the inmates periodically examined by non- 
resident specialists in mental pathology, and, if so, how 
often, and by whom ?—Our inmates are not examined 
by non-resident specialists. 

22. Are different methods adopted in the general 
treatment, control, and education of inmates, mentally 
defective in varying degrees ?—Yes. Each inmate is 


(d) feeble-minded persons ? 
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treated separately, according to his or her require- 
ments 

23. What are the methods adopted in your Institution 
for housing, educating, and employing the inmates, dis- 
tinguishing between males and females, adults and chil- 
dren ?—(a) Exch inmate hag of course a separate bed, and 
they are classified as far as possible both in their day 
rooms and dormitories, according to age and ability. 
One dormitory is set aside for the small boys who 
belong to the higher grade, and another room for 
those who need more constant supervision, and 
in this latter room the night attendant is always 
on duty. The dormitories contain from ten to thirty 
beds and small rooms are also provided for four or 
five patients when it is thought that such classifi- 
cation is needed. The helpless and hopeless cases, both 
children and adults, are provided for in a separate building, 
and are under the care of nurses. In this building there 
are two night nurses always on duty. (b) The schools 
and workshops are situated in a separate building (con- 
nected with the main building by a corridor) the top 
floor of which is divided into class rooms for boys and 
class rooms for girls. Lessons are given to both sexes 
in reading, writing and arithmetic, singing, imitation, 
colour, musical drill, and the value of coins. The girls 
are also taught needlework, basket-making, rug-making, 
knitting, and other fancy work. (c) The adult males 
are likewise taught mat-making, sash cord making, 
brush making, shoe-making, tailoring, basket-making, 
wood-carving, and carpentry, and they are also em- 
ployed on the farm and in the garden, in housework, 
laundry-work, knife and shoe cleaning, and as messengers. 
(d) The adult females are regularly employed in kitchen 
and housework, and in assisting with the young children. 
The numbers so employed can be given if wished. 

24. What was the original cost of the foundation of 
your Institution ?—The building was purchased for 
£7,500, the owner giving £2,500 of this as a donation, so 
that the original cost of the building to the Board of the 
Asylum was only £5,000, although it had cost £12,000 
to build. 

25. Has any subsequent capital expenditure been 
incurred, and, if so, to what amount and for what pur- 
pose ?—(a) A considerable capital expenditure has since: 
been incurred, amounting to £46,949 12s. 8d. in enlarge- 
ments and improvements, including the following: Am 
annexe has been built for the helpless and hopeless cases ; 
a steam laundry provided; a farm of thirty-two acres. 
purchased; six acres of accommodation land adjoining 
the asylum bought; a seaside house with accommoda- 
tion for fifty patients and the staff has been provided; a 
block of schools and workshops has been built. The 
seaside house, the original cost of which was £3,000 and 
the Peckover Schools, which cost upwards of £6,000, 
were the gifts of individual donors, whilst the genera} 
enlargements and additions have been paid for by 
special donations from friends of the asylum. 

26. What has been the amount of the average 
annual income of your Institution for the last ten years ? 
—For current purposes, £9,276 19s. 10d. ; for en- 
largements, £1,170 5s. 7d.; for endowments, £2,378 2s. 5d. ; 
Total £12,825 7s. 10d. 

27. From what sources is the income of your In- 
stution provided ?—Our income arises 
Charitable contributions, (6) Dividends from invested 
capital, (c) Payments for patients. 

28. Are the site, land, and buildings of your In- 
stitution the freehold or' leasehold property of your 
Governing Body ?—All our land and buildings are frechold- _ 

29. Do the inmates or their relatives or guardiars 
make any contribution towards their maintenance ?— 
Yes. Those elected by the subscribers contributed 
last year (1904) £227, the payments verying from 6d- 
per week to 5s. per week. 

30. Does any public authority make any, and what, 
contribution to the funds of your institution ?—No. 
We get no subsidy from any public authority beyond an 
occasional annual subscription from one or two Boards 
of Guardians. 

31. Do the inmates by their own work, and if so, 
of what nature, and to what extent, contribute towards 
the maintenance of the establishment ?— Yes. last year 
(1904) the sale of patients’ work such as mats, brushes, 
and brooms, baskets, and wood carving, amounted to 
£56 17s. 10d. In 1903 the sum was £93 ls. 7d. All 
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the material is charged but no wages, and the Asylum is 
supplied with the goods at cost price. 

32. What has been the average annual expenditure 
for the last ten years ?—Average annual expenditure, 
£8,318 3s. 2d. Special expenditure including enlarge- 
ments and additions, £2,575 10s. 5d. 

33. What has been the average annual cost per head 


(a) of maintenance (b) of education, of the inmates for the Jorn J. CO. 
last ten years, distinguishing between males and females Zurner, Esq. 


adults and children ?—The average annual cost per head ——— 


for maintenance and education cannot be stated separately 4 Aug. 1905. 


nor the cost of males, females, adults, and children, but 
the average annual cost per head per patient for the last 
ten years is £33 15s. 3d., or 12s. 11d. per head per week. 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE 


With the weekly cost per head calculated on the average number of Patients, 


For the Year ending 3lst December, 1904. 
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10788. (Mr. Loch.) On page 623 (col. 1), you refer 
to the question of admission by election by votes of 
subscribers, by private payment independently, and 
by payment from Boards of Guardians ?—We have these 
three classes of patients. 


10789. With regard to the Boards of Guardians, do you 
find that a large sum reaches you from that source ?—We 
have two payments, a payment for the Eastern Counties 
Boards of Guardians, which is really under the cost ; it 
has hitherto been 12s. a week; and we have a payment 
for Guardians who are out of the counties when we have 
sufficient room to take them; that is 15s., which is suffi- 
cient to cover our cost. Our average cost is about 14s. a 
week, 


10790. Would there be a great grievance if all paid the 
same sum ?—I do not think there would. It was only 
just to give a little advantage to the Eastern Counties 
Guardians. The'reason why my Board agreed to do that 
was this: We have some cases who cannot come on our 
election list because of an initial rule that all cases 
who are in receipt of parish relief are ineligible for 
election. We have several ladies in the Eastern Counties 
who take a great interest in our Institution, and raise a 
great deal of money for it. They will very often come 
across cases who are in receipt of a parish allowance. We 
have been obliged to say we cannot take such a case 
by election because it is in receipt of parish relief. They 


Average Weekly! 
Cost per Head. 








Bu Cate Bi £ sd £ & de 
Housekeeping and Provisions .. 2 Ae es Je she --| 3 8% 2,448 18 6 
Fuel . ‘3 te o: ts - sd 9} 506 4 2 
Gas and Electricity ote ei oe 3 159 14 6 
Water 13 9515 0 
Drugs and Medical ‘Appliances 2 41 0 6 
Rates, Taxes, and Insurances .. ae a 3889 4 2 
Clothing 10} 568 16 9 
Uniform for Attendants and Servants 1} 67 ll 4 
House Linen, Bedding, &c.. 12 96 11 1 
Earthenware 4 28 8 6 
Laundry Expenses, ‘including Wages 53 309 4 10 
Repairs of Premises 5 275 14 3 
Repairs and Renewals of Furniture and Machinery 5k 303 8 11 
Garden and Grounds, including Labour . 1 1 
Less Produce of Garden received — 2 Seg tay 
Salaries and Wages at Asylum .. 2 10} 1,883 6 11 
Asylum Printing, Nganeey: hprieee & Per ertissinonts 4 2 811 
Farm Account wi , es fe 
Less Produce received . 4 ey Fg 
Crossley House 11 612 18 11 
—— 12 02 | ————— 7,940 7 7 
w | Office Salaries. . : Pes 818 13 0 
© | Fuel and Gas at Office 4 615 9 
8 | Printing re z 40 19 6 
fs) Postages re 13 "90 12 11 
© | Cost of Reports and Subscribers’ Lists : 2} 125 17 3 
3S Postage of ditto .. : : 3 40 16 11 
5 Stationery and Account Books : 1 55 8 3 
4 | Advertisements oe as 2 104 13 2 
a Elections, Public Meetings, Ray als 2 11S*"37 8 
rg | Printing and Postage of 16,000 gRune Papers 3 47 3 1 
< \ Fee to Auditor 1515 0 
a2 1 46418 6 
14 * 33 9,405 61 
Average number of Patients resident during year 253 
8. d. 
Average weekly cost per head calculated on the above expenditure .. as 14 34 





say: “Then will you take it in if the Guardians pay for 
it?” That became rather acute in one or two cases, 
so in order to assist what we thought were very deserving 
cases we agreed to set aside a certain number of beds for- 
cases from Boards of Guardians. 


10791. Of your income how much comes from these: 
cases ?—Ishould say from £1,500 to £2,000a year, roughly 
speaking. 

10792. How many patients would you have ?—I think 
we have about fifty ; at the present time we have 300 
beds ; we have about 266 to-day. 


10793. Fifty out of 266 ?— Yes. 


10794. Do you find, as years go on, the Guardians are 
more anxious to obtain admission for these cases ?— Yes, 
I receive no end of applications from Boards of Guardians 
throughout the country. 


10795. Is it the cost that is prohibitory ?—No, but our 
accommodation is limited. 


10796. You have vacancies now ?—Not for Boards of 
Guardians cases. 


10797. You have, as it were, to keep the balance true 
between other cases and Boards of Guardians cases ?— 
Yes. A large part of our income is derived from voluntary 
contributions and the Ladies’ Association I mentioned 
just now brings in a contribution of £3 000 annually. We 
must provide a certain number of vacancies every year 
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This year we are electing forty-five cases, 


10798, Practically may one say that your accommoda- 
" tion as available for Boards of Guardians is limited to 
perhaps forty-five to fifty cases ?— About fifty cases. 


10799. Take the next class, by private payment inde- 
pendently of election. What does that mean in the way 
of numbers out of the 266 in the asylum ?— About forty- 
five private payment cases. 


10800. About the equivalent of the number from the 
Guardians ?—About the same. The balance would be 
about 160 or 170. We had 260 beds ; we were bound by 
bye-law to keep 160 for election cases. 


10801. You are bound by bye-law to have 1€0 available 
for election cases and practically another 100 for the two 
purposes, Boards of Guardians and private patients ?— 
Yes. 

10502. Do you charge more for your private patients, 
the (b) cases 7?—Yes. 


10303. What do you charge ?—The ordinary payment 
is £60 a year. We have, I am bound to say, a good many 
cases between £35 and £C0 a year—about forty, perhaps. 
In the Eastern Counties there are several cases of children 
of farmers, perhaps, and others upon whom the burden of 
an idiot child presses rather heavily, and we have felt 
that it was quite as much charity to take them at practi- 
cally cost, or in some cases under the cost, as it was to 
admit a case free. 


10804. Those would come in under the second class ?— 
Yes, they would come under the private cases. 


10805. Does that include clothing ?—Yes, inevery case. 
In the case of the Boards of Guardians we make a charge 
for the outfit, if we supply it, or we allow the Guardians 
to supply the outfit themselves, Lut we always keep the 
clothing up. 

10806. Then you are financed in those three ways, and 
you get from the Boards of Guardians, say, about £1,500 
to £2,000, and, you get from the election class, subscrikers 
bona fide ?—£3,000 a year from the ladies, another £2 ,000 
a year annual subscriptions ; £1,200 from invested capital ; 
and from private and pauper payment patients £3,000 to 
£4,000 a year. We do not divide them in the accounts. 


10807. I want to separate them in order to get an idea 
as to the claims on you. Are you satisfied with this 
rather complex method of maintaining the Institution, 
or do you find that in fact it is rather difficult to finance 
it ?—Our expenditure has been a growing expenditure 
of late years, as we have taken more cases in, and there is 
always a certain amount of difficulty in getting the annual 
income ; for instance, there is a great deal of effort needed 
in order to keep up the work of our Ladies’ Association 
-which collects small sums from the poor, from a penny 
upwards. There is a good deal of work necessary in 
order to keep the branches up to the mark. I am 
afraid we have reached the high-water mark with £3,000 
a year. 


10808. Do you think that this system has led to your 
doing your work economically, whereas if you had had 
a greater sum at your disposal less thought would have 
been given to carefulness ?—Undoubtedly. If you have 
to get the money before you spend it that conduces to 
economy. 


10809. As to the Boards of Guardians, have you any 
‘reason to believe that this number that you deal with is 
small even in the Eastern Counties as against what might 
be dealt with if there were accommodation ?—Yes. 


10810. What would you say should be dealt with in 
the Eastern Counties alone if there was accommodation ; 
I am speaking of poor cases solely at the moment ; cases 
that apply to the Guardians ?—We know that according 
to the last Census returns there were between 3,CC(0 erd 
4,000 returned as idiots, imbeciles and persons of feekle 
mind. We know that 1 ,000 of them, roughly speaking, 
were under fifteen years cf <;e. I should think myeclf 
that one-third would be Boards of Guardians cases. 


10811. That is, there would be a thousand more to be 
dealt with ?—I should think there would be a thousand 
who might come under the Poor Law in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex and Cambridgeshire. 


10812. And, coming under the Poor Law, might be dealt 
with in an institution like yours ?—Yes, if there wer 
accommodation. The Guardians do not care to hay 
them in the workhouses now. They transfer some oj 
them to the lunatic asylum. 


10813. With regard to the Guardians, suppose ther 
were a question of some suggestion with a view to future 
organisation, would this meet your views: that ther 
might be a system of payment such as now prevails in the 
cases of Guardians to institutions like yours ard to other 
managed partly by voluntary effort and partly supporte 
in this way ?—Yes, the only thing is you would want 
very much larger institution than we have. 


10814. Suppose, taking the Eastern Counties, yet 
doubled the institution accommodation on the unde 
standing that the payment of the Guardians was at a 
certain rate which covered all expenditure ?—Some 
years ago we were asked by a Booard of Guardians down 
in Norfolk whether we would undertake, if they fcurd 
the money, to build an annexe strictly for the Norfolk 
cases. My committee considered it, and had to come t 
the conclusion that at that time at any rate they could 
not undertake it; they thought they had quite ene 
work to do to look after those that were not really paupers ; 
that was before we took pauper ceses at all. Since then 
we have taken pauper cases, as I explained, to mect a 
want. ' 


10815. With a view to the future, I am talking of lady 
might be done with that policy of taking the cases, 
Would you say there might be, under the new conditions: 
of a greater demand which evidently is arising on the 
part of the Guardians, the possibility of creating another 
institution like yours, on the payment system fcr Beercs 
of Guardians, insuch a way as to meet the demand for 
the Eastern Counties ?—Yes, it might be done in that 
way, or it might be done by a separate institution for the 
combined counties, leaving our institution to deal with 
those above the paupers. ; 


10816. Do you find any difficulty arising owing to your 
taking different grades in the same institution ?—No, 
but it was thought there might be a sentimental objection. 
We classify them as well as we possibly can. We classify 
them principally according to their mental ability. 


10817. If there were an alternative scheme such as ycu 
suggest for dealing with those whoare now paupers, would 
you have it on a County Council basis ?—I think so. I 
think the County Council are the proper people to ceal 
with it. 

10818. You would wish your institution to become in 
the nature of an institution rather for the better class 
paying and charitable cases, and you would leave this 
large demand of the Poor Law to be met by the Councils ? 
—I do not think it would be adequately met unless it was. 
met in that way. ‘ 

































established and: received grants frcm tke pvblic bed'es 
that supported them afiect your subscription list 2. I 
Undoubtedly. 


10820. Wovld you find therefore that your subset pti 
list went down so far as that large sum which you now get 
from the Ladies’ Committee is concerned ?—Yes, I think 
in all probability it would be very much reduced, if no 
altogether done away with. In telling you what my} 
opinion was I was not altogether thinking of my o 
Institution, but what would be for the general good. 
Institution has been built by voluntary contributions ; it 
is partly maintained by voluntary contributions, but 2 
money that we want, to bring the Institution up to da: 
we have to beg for, and the payments from the Boards 
Guardians donot in any way recoup us for that, it 
simply that we have got a certain number of beds whic 
we have been able to place at their disposal; they do 
not pay anything beyond the actual cost ; do not pay 
any initial charges. ) 


10821. Your Institution has taken the lead in tbis 
matter more orless. Itseems to mea question worthy of 
consideration whether the introduction of thissystem 
with regard to the larger number, as it would appear to be, 
of borderland cases would not react on the question so as 
practically by degrees to deprive them of their volunta 
support ?—I think it would. In all probability people 
would find they could more easily get them in through 
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Boards of Guardians, and they would not care to subscribe 10831. You have not at present area enough for a os Se Beg, 


to a voluntary institution. I think it would have an colony at your Institution ?—We have only twelve acres 
unfavourable effect that way. which the Institution stands upon. On the other side of 4 Aug. 1905. 





10822. I take it for granted that you are strongly of 
opinion that the voluntary system tends to economy ?— 
Decidedly. . 

10823. May I put before you the alternative of starting 
several institutions on lines like yours on a voluntary 


_ basis associated together for the Eastern Counties, receiv- 
_ ing, if necessary, grants, but receiving payment «n the 


’ 


ease. Are there strong reasons against that ?—I do not 
think we would get sufficient money in the Eastern 
Counties to do it. We have had considerable difficulty 
in getting money for special purposes; money is very 


- tight in the Eastera Counties just now, and I am afraid 


: 


+. ¥ 


——— 


it is in other places. 


10824. What would your view be of associating your 
own institutional work with other institutions of this 
type, whatever line may be adopted as to their finance ?— 
That is the difficulty. Itis one that I have not at present 
fully thought out. Some time ago the Lunatics Com- 
mittee of the Essex County Asylum, the Asylum 
Committee really, approached us, and they said they had 
in their county asylum at Brentwood fifty or sixty idiot 
children which they wanted us to take and to train. The 


_ difficulty was that we could not put sufficient beds at their 


disposal. We had a conference on the matter and re- 
luctantly came to the conclusion that it would not be 
possible to assimilate the two systems. Ours is really 
an election charity, and theirs for cases passed on by the 
Boards of Guardians or in other ways. The difficulty 
was to work the two systems. That is what I feel now. 
I quite see your point. 

10825. Why. should not the Asylum itself receive a 
grant from the County Council? No doubt that might 
affect adversely its voluntary funds, but it would affect the 
voluntary funds only and it would bring it into the associa- 
tion of the future. The one Institution and another 
might co-operate to deal with different types of cases ? 
—I think that the County ought. todeal with the hopeless 
eases. We have now. cases of all grades. We have 
some quite hopeless ; we have some who so nearly ap- 
proach the normal that ordinary observers would hardly 
tell the difference. We get a good deal of work out of 
the latter, and we are able to teach those cases a great 
deal. If the bad cases, so to speak, could be eliminated, 
if the Council would look after these bad cases, it would 
leave us a far better field for looking after those that 
can be trained and taught. 


10826. Do you think on your election system, as it 
now stands, you could so organise the institution as to 
take, say, the better class, the less defective, there being 
from other sources an organisation for dealing with the 
rest ?—I thinkso. Wedotoacertain extent. We are 
supposed to look at every case, and the Committee do 
treat every case on its merits, but if a case is a hopeless 
idiot we cannot refuse to take it on that ground, and we 
do not. We have a separate building where we keep 
them. We classify them distinct from therest, but there 
they are, and so long as we receive contributions from 
the public I am afraid we must continue to take them. 


10827. Would that be so if there was proper provision 
made for the extreme cases ?— No, then it would leave us, 
comparatively speaking, free to take the better cases. 


10828. Is it your view that this is a general outline fora 
policy for the asylums ?—I think that would be a solution 
of the difficulty. 

10829. Do you think the constitution of the Asylum 
which has grown up by degrees would allow of the proper 
teaching of the better class cases ?—J think so. We 
have some very good schools and workshops presented by 
a private donor, Mr. Peckover, (they are not quite large 
enough, that is the only difficulty) in which we teach 
them all sorts of trades and teach them very successfully. 


10830. Would you be of opinion that that would be a 
substitute for what are called ‘‘colonies’’ ?—I am not 
quite sure that I am in favour of the colony system 
altogether. I think you will find that it would be very 
expensive. Iam aware that there are objections, also, to 
large institutions, I think, myself, that you would get 
more supervision in an institution, built of course on 
modern lines, than you would in a colony. 


the road we have a farm which stands upon about thirty- 
two acres, which we have bought. 


10832. If you were to adopt this system of education 
of the better class cases you would desire to increase your 
land ?—It would be desirable ; I do not think it would 
be altogether necessary. That would depend upon the 
num ber of beds, or the number we had to provide for. 


10833. At present a good many cases are sent away 
after seven years ?—Itis seven years now. We originally 
started with five years ; it was thought five years would 
be sufficient, in years gone by. 


10834. Those are not Guardian cases ?—No. 


10835. Nor payment cases ?—No, they are election 
cases. 

10836. Do you know what happens to them ?—Yes, 
in some cases they go out and earn their own living under 
a certain amount of supervision ; I have amongst my old 
cases three who have been married, one who has brought 
up a family, and others (I cannot give you the exact per- 
centage now, but there are several) who are earning their 
own living either as tailors or shoemakers or doing odd 
work on the farms. 


10837. Do you think that this seven years period at the 
Institution does not lead to hardships, that is to say, 
leaving in a rather hopeless way, discharged, rather as a 
hopeless case ?—We never do thatif we canavoidit. We 
allow a system of re-election which has had very bene- 
ficial results. In my evidence I give a list of those cases 
which have been with us so many years, and have been 
re-elected again and again. We have tried to meet that 
difficulty. No doubt, after cases have been with 
us for a certain number of years, if they go away to 
their friends they miss the benefits of a private institution 
like ours. Only last week I was driving through a village 
close to Clacton-on-Sea, and one of our old boys came out 
and spoke to me, and the mother came with him. His 
name is on the re-election list. He very much wanted to 
come back. His mother said she had had the greatest 
difficulty in preventing him from trying to walk back from 
Clacton to Colchester. We have endeavoured to mest 
that as far as possible by re-election. 


10838. What would you put it, in the strongest form,. 
from the point of view of the Asylum ; would you say 
that in the main the discharge of cases was met by the 
re-election system ?—In a large number of cases it is, in 
our Asylum. 


10839. Have you any suggestion by which it could be 
met in all cases ?—Do you mean by re-election ? 


10840. By re-election or any other scheme. . 1 mention 
it because it is one of the points of criticism. You have 
your pay cases remaining and Guardian cases remaining, 
but the election cases are practically at the mercy of their 
seven years period ?—Not quite; they are at the mercy 
of the subscribers, certainly, but after they have been 
in our Institution, for five and a half years, that. is to 
say for eighteen months previous to their going out, their 
names are allowed to be put upon the list for re-election ; 
so that they get three opportunities (the elections occur 
every half year) of obtaining votes before their term ex- 
pires. If that is not sufficient to secure their re-election ; 
the Committee are always very lenient, if they have suffi- 
cient room at their disposal, in allowing cases to remain 
over from one election to another, so that they do net have 
to go. We have endeavoured to meet it in that way. 


10841. You think the election system is essential to 
the management of the charitable part ?—Undouktedly. 
If you stop the election system you stop the contribu- 
tions. I am sorry to have to say it, but there are a good 
many people who do like the privilege of votes. If you 
are able to tell them that you can give them a vote for a 
certain amount they will subscribe. On the other hand 
I am bound to say as far as our Institution is concerned 
that we have endeavoured to eliminate most of the evils 
of the voting system ; there is no public polling, the elec- 
tion is held m a certain town on a certain day, and carried 
out by the local committee. We do not allow anybody 
to know how a case stands until the poll has been declared. 
I have myself been offered money over and over again to 
secure election of a case, but I have always refused it. [I 
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have said, {‘ If you like to give a donation and take your 


chance you may do it.” 


10842. Do you find that practically the Committee of 
Management exerts a certain eliminating influence to 
make the list a list in which any one might be admitted 
from the point of view of the Institution and rightly ad- 
mitted 7—Yes, before a case is put on the list it is con- 
sidered by the Committee. They have been for some 
years very strong on the point that as far as possiLle each 
case should contribute something, if it is only 6d. or 3d. a 
week, towards the maintenance. 


10843. I had in my mind that they might reduce the 
number of claims to say twenty who would all be equally 
eligible from the point of view of the Institution ?—We 
could dothat, but we do not do it. At the last election 
there were from 90 to 100, and we admitted 25. 
I suppose at the next election it will be about the 
same. We shall admit twenty out of that number, 
icnluding one for life. 


10844. Would a difficulty arise if the Committee of 
Management reduced it to those that were equally eligible ? 
—TI think the stricter you make it the less you would get 
in contributions. The more sad a case is, the greater the 
sympathy. 

10845. That would not be so if there were some other 
provision for those cases ?—Certainly not. 


10846. So that the effect of provision of a public descrip- 
tion for the worse cases would enable you, even on the 
present system modified, te deal with the better cases ?— 
Yes. Ido not know whether you have had the Secretary 
of the Earlswood Asylum before you, but he will probably 
tell you that that has been the case at Earlswood. The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board hospitals have had the effect 
of reducing the poorer classes from their list, making their 
list smaller, but of a more select character. 


10847. Do you find any cases come to you that have been 
through the special classes ?—Yes, and we have had one 


or two feeble-minded cases that have come from Homes 
‘for the Feeble-Minded. 


10848. Diditseem to youthat there was any principle of 


‘selection by which they were taken out of the special 


classes and sent to you. Were they sent as the graver 
cases ?—I really cannot tell you. I do not remember, 
quite, what they were. 


10849. You have not had any negotiations with the 


‘Educational Authorities with a view to dealing with 


children leaving, or unsuitable for, the special classes ?— 
Not in the Eastern Counties. We are rather backward 
in the Eastern Counties. 


10850. Have you had relations with the Guardians who 
I think in Ipswich formed a Committee connected with 
the Poor Law administration of the country ?—No. They 
have asmall Home for feeble-minded girls at Ipswich. I 
think it is confined to about twenty or fifteen. 


10851. You have had no co-operation with them ?— 
No co-operation with them at all. 


10852. From the point of view of training persons to 
undertake the difficult work of looking after people of 
this class, does your Institution serve as a training school 
in any way?—No, we have always trained our own teachers, 
but we have not trained them for other people. 


10853. Is there any common understanding in regard 
to their status with regard to other institutions ?—As to 
teachers and training for each other ? 


10854. Yes 7—No. 


10855. Do they often pass from one to the other 7—I 
do not think I have ever had a teacher or an attendant 
from an imbecile asylum. 


10856. Are they ever teachers who have been trained 
in elementary schools ?—Yes; my principal teacher 
now is an ex-pupil-teacher, and a very useful man he is. 


10857. Suppose the system were extended, would you 
look to that class being trained for this work ?—They 
certainly require special training. I quite agree with 
the evidence of one of the witnesses this morning, Dr. 
Harrisson I think it was, who said’ that, if you want to 


train imbecile patients, you do really want the best talent 
that you can get. 


10858. Do you find it difficult to get that talent ?— 


EVIDENCE ; 


IT cannot say I have found it difficult. Our teachers 
are more industrial than school teachers. In our school 
staff we have a head-mistress and an assistant, and a 
school attendant, that is for the girls. For the boys 
we have two school attendants under one schoolmaster 
who takes charge as well of certain branches of the 
industrial work, such as basket-making and wood- 
carving, and so on. 


10859. What is the salary that you pay to your 
teachers—your head woman teacher, say ?—She has 
been there for a good many years. Our salaries down 
in the Eastern Counties are rather low. She is only 
having £40 a year, with maintenance. 


10860. If you are to get the highest talent, that would 
not be sufficient ?—No, you would have to pay con- 
siderably more than that. Besides, she has been there 
some years now. 


10861. If you took this better class of child, you would 
have to increase the ability of your staff, and therefore 
the payment ?—Yes, I think you would have to be pre- 
pared to do that. 


10862. You heard what Mr. Harrisson said as to the 
inadvisability of teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic 
in the special classes ?—Yes. 


10863. You would agree that in the main this whole 
class should be handled on the industrial side, from the 
point of view of the use of the hand and the eye rather 
than from the point of view of literary education ?—Yes, 
but I would not altogether eliminate teaching reading and 
writing, because I think it is a capital thing for a lad, 
after his day’s work, to be able to take a book and read. 
It is another good thing for them to be able to write 
letters home. It not only keeps the parents in touch 
with them, but keeps the boys in touch with the parents 
as well. I certainly would not eliminate teaching, but 
I do attach more importance to the industrial training 
for imbeciles generally, than to reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 


10864. As regards those who can read or write for their 


own pleasure amongst the inmates of the Home, are © 


there many ?—There would be several who could do it. 


10865. But it would be a small proportion compara- R 


tively ?—Yes. 
10866. It would refer to the better class ?—It would 
refer to the better class, mentally. 


10867. Have you any scheme for linking the public 
elementary education (special classes) with these institu- 
tions generally 7?—No. 


10868. Would you have any arrangement by which you ~ 


should be directly concerned with the special classes, 
somebody from you visiting them so that you should 
know what was being done, so that your Institution would 


assume a public character with regard to these classes ? 


—I question myself whether it is desirable that all these 
cases should be dealt with by the Education Authority ; 
I think a good many of them require life-long provision 
and then it ought to be taken into consideration quite in 
the early history; I do not see what advantages there 
would be. I take it that the Educational Authorities 
have now to deal with a great many imbeciles. You may. 
call them what you like, they may be termed defectives, or 
whatever you happen to call them, but you are practically 
dealing with a good many of the same class of cases that 
we have got in our Institution. I think if you saw 
them you would come to, the same conclusion, That 


being so it seems to me that you burden the Educational _ 
Authority with a good deal more than you ought if you 


expect them to go on teaching and training these cases. 
In my opinion it would be much better to come to some 
definite conclusion about it in the earlier history of the 
child and to make up your minds that certain cases were 
not going to be benefited by the educational advantages 
they now have, were not going to be turned out to fight 
the battle of life with the many sharp men and women 
that we have in the world. I think that is a fact that 
must be recognised by this Commission. 


10869. That would be an argument for a very much 
closer linking up between the special classes and the 
institutions ?—Yes. Those of us who have had a good 
many years’ experience of these cases could almost tell at 
a glance, at any rate with a few inquiries, whether 
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a case really would be worth while expending a lot of 
education upon. 


10870. You would certainly have this a special depart- 
ment, the whole treatment of the defective classes, rather 
than let it be a Poor Law matter ?—I do not think it ought 
to be under the Poor Law. I would let the Educational 
Authorities deal with cases up to a certain age, but when 
a case ceases to become educational and wants life-long 
protection I would place it under the care of the Lunacy 
Commissioners ; I would make the Lunacy Commissioners 
responsible for all defective persons in that way who are 
permanently defective. 


10871. (Mr. Greene.) You mentioned just now that 


there were some persons you had under your care 
who went out and married and had families ?— Yes. 


10872. Are there many of them ?—Three in my know- 
ledge. 

10873. Have the children been feeble-minded ?—In 
one case the issue was all right, they were normal children. 

10874. How many of them ?—I think five or six. In 
the second case I am not quite sure. The man was with 
us for ten years ; he was rather a bad case when he came, 
but he developed tremendously and was very much im- 
proved when he left. JI think in that case there is one 
child defective, but I have not seen the child lately. 

10875. One out of how many ?—He only had two. 

10876. What became of the third case ?—He is married, 


has one child, and is earning 8s. a week and his board, as 


a labourer, and his child is all right. 


10877. Have each of the mothers been perfect people 
or defectives ?—In the older case in which the family 
were brought up and they were all normal, the mother 
was our patient. I have never seen her husband, I do 
not know what he was. She is a widow now. In the 
other two cases the males were our patients. In one of 


_ the cases at any rate I should say that the woman was 


not quite perhaps as sharp as she might be; in the other 
ease fairly sharp. 


10878. It is the case in which the mother was your 
prtient that there has been the greatest amount of de- 
fectiveness in the children ?—No, it is the other way 
about—in which the children were all right. 


10379. At what age as a rule do you lose sight of your 
children ?—We have got them at all ages from five up to 
sixty-five. I think the average age upon admission is 
about fourteen, but we keep some of them in for years. 


10380. Do they mingle together—all ages ?—No, we 
classify them as far as we can. 


10881. According to age ?—According to degree of 
intelligence and also according to age. The children are 
more or less apart. 


10882. Do most of them do work of some sort ?—A 
good proportion of them do. 


10883. Is there any difficulty in getting them to work, 
at agricultural work, say ?—No; they require a little 
coaxing sometimes. The great thing is to get them 
interested in their work. We have often to try them at 
different classes; I have tried, perhaps, a lad at shoe- 
making and other trades before getting him interested. 


10884. What is the average number cf attendants per 
head, how many attendants do you have ?— According 
to the last report of the Lunacy Commissioners the day 
staff is nineteen on the male, and sixteen on the female 
side, giving a proportion of one to every 83 males and one 
to every 44 females. 


10885. Do you know, from your knowledge of other 
asylums, whether that is about the same as you have ?— 
I should say about the same, excepting perhaps, in one 
institution which you will hear of presently. 


10386. Could that proportion be reduced ; could you 
do with fewer than one to every four ?—Not so long as 
we continue to take our present patients—if we take all 
grades. If we simply took the higher grades we could 
undoubtedly reduce it. In our annexe where the hope- 
less cases are, we have eleven nurses, two on night duty 
always in that place. I could do with two more 
there because of the helplessness of the patients. There 
is not a single one of them who can wash and dress 
properly. 
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10887. How many deaths do you have annually in 


your Asylum ?—The deaths have varied. We have had Turner, Esq. 


several deaths, I am sorry to say, lately. Last year we 
had twenty-two deaths, giving a percentage of 8°53 on 
the average daily number of residents. That was rather 
unusually high, and a good many of them were from 
tuberculosis. 

10888. Are there many of your patients that have got 
combined defects, menta] and physical ?-—Yes, a good 
many of them, some of them in the helpless block are 
quite cripples; twenty or thirty of them would have to be 
carried up to bed and carried from room to room. 


10889. Then in your Asylum a good many of them could 
not by any possibility earn their own living or do anything 
of use in an asylum ?—A good many could not. 


10890. That I take it is the same at other asylums ?— 
Yes, but I think we get a larger proportion of helpless 
cases. 


10891. We should have to make provision for a large 
proportion of people who would be absolutely useless ? 
—You would. 


10892. The cost of labour colonies can only be calculated 
then on the hypothesis that you have got enough people 
to do all the work for these helpless ones ?—You would 
never get enough feeble-minded people to do the work for 
the helpless ones, you must always have certain nurses 
who are responsible. We find it very useful to be able 
to send some of our girls into the helpless block where 
they can assist the nurses, and they are rather pleased to 
do it. 

10893. They attend only to females I presume ?—Yes. 

10894. You keep the sexes distinctly apart ?—Yes. 


10895. (Mr. Byrne.) With reference to your reply to 
question No. 20 in your memorandum where you describe 
how you sent round forms making inquiry as to the 
patients who have been discharged, seventy-eight forms 
were sent out. Does that mean there were seventy-eight 
cases discharged within ten years? Did you send them to 
every one, or was it a selected number ?—Yes, my 
recollection is that I sent to every one that I knew was 
not dead. 


10896. The total number of answers that you received 
was not very great ?—Forty-five. 


10897. The information that you got by no means 
covered all the people. Do you think that those who did 
not reply would be probably getting on all right or would 
they be those who had come to grief ?—I should think that 
I got the best particulars that were available from those 
that I sent out. I think that would represent all the 
cases who were doing any real work. 


10898. The others were either in workhouses or they 
had drifted away or were kept at home ?—Yes, or they 
might have been dead. 

10899. When you have discharged young persons from 
your Institution because they had not got re-elected, do 
the parents or relatives often ask you for advice as to what 
they shall do with them ?—Generally speaking their 
names are on the re-election list and if they have to be 
discharged they go home perhaps for six months only and 
perhaps come back. 

10900. Still you have a great many discharged who 
have no hope of re-election, have you not ?—No, I do not 
think we have. 

10901. Practically yours are permanently in ?—A 
good many of them are, they come up again and again. 

10902. In your replies you had two earning their own 
living, three earning small sums a week, and six able to be 
useful ?—Yes. 

10903. That is comparatively few ?—Very few com- 
paratively. . 

10904. It shows that, as you expect, the bulk of the 
people with whom you have to deal are not fit to earn 
their own living ?—That is my experience. 

10905. I presume if you heard a man discharged by 
you was apparently getting on all right earning 8s. a 
week and married you would be sorry to hear it ?—Yes. 

10906. It would be far worse than to hear he was dead 
or in an asylum ?—Yes, I think it ought to be prevented. 


10907. To be told that a man had gone out and done 
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well and married from an institution such as yours, you 
would regard as disastrous ?—I should, undoubtedly, 


and I have said I do not know how far we are justified in’ 


educating them up to that pitch. 


10908. I gather the result is that you agree with other 
witnesses who have been here that with those who are 


permanently unfit for freedom an expensive and elaborate | 


education is misplaced after, & certain time ; that they 
ought, to be put soon to a little work ?—Yes, I think their 
labour ought to be utilised, as we utilise ours, for those 
cases which are not so intelligent. 

10909. (Dr. Needham.) About what proportion of 
paupers do you take ?—I do not think it is arbitrarily 
fixed. We have about fifty beds; I think we have 
rather more than we ought to have now. About fifty 
beds are put aside for these cases. 

10910. That is parish patients for whom the Guardians 
pay ?—Yes. 

10911. Have you many applications from Guardians, 
for the administration of pauper idiots,'which you cannot 
entertain ?—Yes. 


10912. A vast number ?—Well, we have a good number 


10913. Therefore, I suppose it has occurred to you that 
there is a need of increased provision for persons of that 
class ?—Undoubtedly. 


10914. Of course you know the Lunacy Law gives power 
to county councils to provide that accommodation either 
attached to asylums or in separate buildings ?—Yes, but 
they seem rather chary of acting upon it. I know they 
have power andin Essex they are acting upon it to this 
extent: at thenew County Asylum which is to be built 
near Colchester they are providing, I\understand, an idiot 
ward for fifty persons. That was undertaken when the 
negotiations with us fell through, when we found we 
really could not take their cases. 


10915. Have not they got in relation to the Essex 
Asylum a little branch for idiot children ?—I am not sure 
whether they have got them into a separate house; they 
have been speaking about it for some time. I apprehend 
when this new institution is built at Colchester they will 
transfer them there. 


10916. Do you think it is desirable that pressure should 
be put upon county councils to provide accommodation 
of this kind ?—I think that the number of cases that there 
are at large ought to be provided for; and I think if you 
put pressure upon the county councils you would probably 
get it done. 


10917. When your patients attain full age you can only 
keep them with the consent of the Commissioners ?—Yes. 


10918. I suppose as a matter of fact, a considerable 
number of people of full age are discharged—the grosser 
form of idiots especially ?—Not in our case. 


10919. On account of the re-election ?—On account of 
the re-election which we are able to give them. Then 
we have a certain number elected for life. 


10920. I may take it that you are able, pretty well, to 
overtake all cases which require to be dealt with after 
they attain full age ?—Yes, we are. As a matter of fact 
I am keeping two or three in now for their work; their 
work is sufficiently valuable for them to be kept in without 
further election. 


10921. (Mr. Burden.) I understood you to say just now, 
in answer to one of the Commissioners, that the expense 
of maintenance in colonies would be greater than the ex- 
pense of maintenance in institutions ?—That is so. 


10922. Could you carry that a little further and give 


us your reasons for coming to that conclusion ?—In 
colonies, I take it, you would have a number of detached 
buildings. 
for supervision than a building like our own which 
is, to a certain extent, concentrated. Of course you must 
have a resident medical attendant. It is not, perhaps, 
easy to get him to give a large amount of supervision on 
a cold winter’s night by going round outside, unless you 
connect all these buildings by covered ways and so on, 
which would be rather expensive. 


10923. You think the increased cost would come in in 
the provision of accommodation ?—I think so, in the first 
instance, and also it would not be so economical in working. 
You see we work our institution from one kitchen. 


A detached building would certainly cost more ~ 
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colony you would have to have separate kitchens for each ° 


‘block, or each house, I take it. 


10924. Would that be necessary ?—It would depend 


upon the distance that the. blocks or houses are from 


each other.’ — 


10925. To some:extent,. but many meals are provided. 


and »ooked at great distances from the place where they 


aree ten ?—Yes, but if you want to give them a hot meal, 
the a ficulty is increased in keeping it hot if it has to be 
taker over 160 yards. nat 

10926. Would that be so if proper means of conveying 
the food were provided?—Exactly ; but the proper means 
of conveying the food means so much more expense. 
You must. have your hot tins and that kind of thing, and. 
that adds to the expense. 


10927. You think the colonies would be more expensive 


‘because they would be in separate buildings and so you 


would, have to carry the food a greater distance 7—And 
for other reasons. 7 


10928. Are there other reasons Which are largely the 
ground upon which you conclude that it would 
be more expensive ?—I think you would want more 
supervision. It depends in a measure what size your 
blocks are going to be. If your blocks are the same size 
ag those new ones at Tooting Bec Asylum, I suppose they 
are capable of accommodating 150 or more than that 
each, but if you are only. going to provide for twenty or 
twenty-five in a block, then I think your expenses must 
be increased. . 


10929. Supposing blocks were intended to take a 
hundred inmates, perhaps the expense would not be so 
much more ?—No, but on the other hand in each block you 
would have to have a certain cooking apparatus, baths, 
and that kind of thing, and if you multiply that by ten 
or twenty, as the case may be, according to the number 
of blocks, I am afraid you would get a rather expensive 
colony. : 


10930. You have not seen the colonies abroad, perhaps ? 
—No. “ik P 


10931. Nor any colonial residence in England ?—I 7 


saw some time ago the epileptic colony at Chalfont St. 
Peter when they were starting that. 


10932. Might we not to some extent get over the 


initial expense by increasing the size of the separate | 


blocks ?— Yes. 


10933. I have been interested in reading your statement 
of expenditure for the past year. Would you tell me 
whether the first item, house-keeping and provisions, 


includes the value of the garden and farm-produce ? 


Yes. 


10934. So that the 3s. 83d. average cost per head per 
week. represents not simply the cost of provisions 
purchased, but also the cost of provisions grown in the 
institution 7— Yes, they are charged up at market value. 
Our own pigs which come from the farm are charged 
at market value in the same way. 


10935. Does the same remark apply to clothing and 
uniform for attendants and the laundry work done in the 
institution ?—The laundry expenses include the wages 
of the staff. Our laundry staff is an internal staff ; we 
have no out-of-door staff in the laundry. That includes 
the clothes and material, soap and that kind of thing, 
that is used, and other expenses connected with the 


laundry and also the women’s board is charged up to the ~ 


laundry account. 


10936. I see your total expenditure averages 14s. 3$d. 
per week. Do you think it would be less if you had larger 
numbers to deal with; supposing the institution were 
twice the size it now is ?—We have added now some 
additional beds, and we shall probably be able to reduce 
that slightly with the increased numbers, but not, perhaps, 
very much We are rather differently situated to some 
other institutions, we have not only got our own 
institution at Colchester, but we have a seaside home 
capable of accommodating fifty patients, that is Crossley 
House. Thatis worked as a separate institution under 


a separate matron; still it is very economically worked. — 


Hitherto we have only had about twenty patients there, 


but last year we enlarged it so that we have now fifty 


beds. 
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10937. You suggest that any new work that. may be 
established for the care of the feeble-minded. should be 
under the Lunacy Commissioners. Do you suggest 


_ the Lunacy Commissioners in preference to a new body? 


—I do undoubtedly. 


_ 10938. You do rot think that difficulty might arisein con- 


nection with the public—sentimental reasons, for in- 
stance ?—Oh dear no. I do not think there would 
be the slightest sentimental objection on the part of the 
public ; in fact I should think the public would probably 
feel that the Lunacy Commissioners were the proper body 
to have control of those who were retained—I prefer that 
word to ‘ detained ’’—in institutions or colonies for their 
natural life, sie tien 

10939. Even, if they: were simply, feeble-minded ?— 
Yes. 


10940. You do not think they would feel that they were 


unduly connected: with people of still weaker mind ?— 
Ido not think so. 

10941. You think there would’ be no difficulty at all’?— 
I think myself they 
are the proper body to do it. ; 
“10942, (Dr. Dunlop.) You approve of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners being the head authority in the matter—the 
supervising authority ?— Yes. 


. . 10943. At the same. time you would divide the local 


responsibility considerably ; you think the special classes 


_. should still continue under. the Education Boards. ?— 


_ Yes ;.I think you will always need special classes, because 


you will always get children in a school that will have to 
he dealt with up to a certain age. Iam of opinion that 
it would be better for those children if, in their-earlier 


ce history, they could be taken out of school and dealt with- 
_in special institutions, because I think they want more 


than the atteption they get in school hours. 
10944) And:also that imbecility is nota subject for an 


». education authority to deal with. at,all.?—Certainly not. 


10945. You also say hopeful cases should be to a great 


' “extent entrusted to philanthropic associations on’ the 
*lines of ‘your institution ?That has been the fact in the 
’ past, ‘but with regard to the future you will perhaps have 

_ -& more extended scheme. 


10946. Putting present interests completely aside, do 


you think it would be a good thing to divide the cases 


and treat some philanthropically and.others out of public 
funds ?—I think if you do not do that you will lose 
alarge sum of money. Perhaps eventually it will come to 
the same thing as the old School Boards and the voluntary 
schools ; the voluntary schools were beiny crushed out of 
existence by the School Boards. That is what would 
probably happen with voluntary institutions. If you 
get a scheme whereby every case which is imbecile or 
feeble-minded is taken care of at the public expense, you 
will naturally crowd out these ; people will not subscribe 


_to the two. 


10947. The reason for their existence will be to a great 


extent taken away, as regards the poorer class ?—Yes. 


10948. But not as regards the better classes 7?—No; 
and [think our institutions would have a future in regard 
to the better classes because there will always be, I fancy, 


"some parents: who will prefer to send their children to a 


sort of semi-private asylum rather than to one that is 
being dealt with by the County Council. 


10949. But for the poorer children, if philanthropic 
institutions were encouraged on the one hand, and on the 
other hand the local authorities were allowed to start 
institutions, do you not think the existence of the philan- 
thropic institutions would rather tend to keep back the 
local authorities from starting institutions ?—It might if 
there was sufficient acommodation in the philanthropic 
institutions. 


» 10950. Even if there was. insufficient accommodation, 
do you not think that would be the tendency ?—I do not 
think public bodies will really act. unless there is some 
pressure put upon them. 

10951. They require compulsion ?—I think they do. 


10952. I assume from your opinion that you are strongly 


in favour of unification all round in the matter ?—Yes, 


10953. Is there any reason for separating these congeni- 
tal defectives from the insane and lunatics ?—I think 
there is very great objection to mixing them together. 
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10954. What is it ?—I can only give you the experience 


have had. You are speaking of cases of dementia ? 


~ 10955. You have taken in dements, have you ?—-We 
have had them in ‘two or-three times and had to. get. rid 
ofthem. We hada woman between forty and fifty ; she 
came certified as an imbecile, and ‘she was imbecile, but 
she was a dement ; her language was very bad and she 
would frequently undress in front of men and was most 
immoral in her conversation, so that we could not think 
of associating her with any cases of ordinary imbecility. 


10956. Surely you co not. take her as typical of all 
dements ?—I have only had afew cases in our Institution 
they have been all much the same. Wedo not lock our 
doors, except the doors which divide the male from the 
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female blocks,our front-gates are always open. These cases 


will run away. One particularly that I had was very 
apt at getting out and getting on the line ; so much more 
supervision is needed. 


10957. To put the question in-another way, why-should 
not idiots and imbeciles get the protection given them 
under the Lunacy Act ?—I think that would be putting 


10958. Do you think the Idiots Act has been a success ? 
—Undoubtedly. The only thing about the Idiots Act is, 
it wants to be amended in one particular. I can qtiote you, 
if you wish, from the Lunacy Commissioners’ reports to the 
Lord Chancellor as far back as 1865 in which they specially 
recommended, that the Orders then in force for lunatics 
and so on should not apply to idiots and imbeciles, and I 
know in two instances ‘they have themselves absolved 
institutions from the provisions of the Lunacy Act, viz., 
in the case of the Western Counties Asylum at Starcross, 
also in the case of Rockhall, near Bath. The Lunacy Com- 
missioners themselves agreed that the certificates which 


_ were necessary under the Lunacy Act for other‘institu- 


tions should not apply to these two institutions, provided 
they only agreed to take cases’ up to fifteen years of age. 
That shows very strongly that the-Commissioners in 
Lunacy from the first have been against the association 
of imbeciles with lunatics. © ; dois 


10959. Let us take thirty as an age; you have two 
cases, of thirty, one a congenital case,one an acquired case. 
Why should they be differently certified and differently 
treated.?2—The congenital case would perhaps be at its 
best at thirty to forty, the other one, would be going down 
hill. The association between the two, I can assure you, 
in the cases I have mentioned, has been very bad indeed 
for the younger ones. In those three cases I have had 
which have come under my supervision I have had to put 
a special attendant in each case in order that they might 
not associate. 


10960. That is a very. limited experience ; have you 
much experience with lunatics ?—No, I have not. 


10961. Perhaps it is not fair to put the question to you ? 
—I can only tell you what came under my own observa- 
tion. 


10962.. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—A question. was asked of a previous witness 
with reference to the amendment of the Idiots Act by 
inserting the word “‘ feeble-minded.”* I have myself found 
a great deal of difficulty in years gone by on the part of 
parents in getting their children certified under the Lunacy 
Act, therefore we were very glad indeed when the Idiots 
Act. came into operation because of the simple nature of 
the certificate. That has been a very great thing. Under 
the Idiots Actit is quite sufficient to certify that the child is 
an imbecile and capable of receiving care and instruction. 
I think if the Act could be so amended as to embrace the 
word. “‘ feeble-minded” and on practically the same certifi- 
cate which I have here, it would meet the difficulty as far 
as the certificate is concerned. The certificate says: “I, 
the undersigned, a person registered under the Medical 
Act 1858 and in actual practice of the medical profession, 
certify that I have carefully examined CO. D. an infant, or 
of full age, residing at so and so, and I am of opinion that 
the said G. D. is an idiot, or has been imbecile from birth, 
or for so many years past, or from an early age, and is 
capable of receiving benefit from the institution (describing 
it) registered under the Idiots Act.’? I submit that that 
certificate, if it had the word ‘“ feeble-minded ” added, 
would be all that is necessary. 
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10963. (Mr. Greene.) You would not connect the word 
“ feeble-minded 2 with ‘from birth.” It might have 
supervened after birth. That certificate might be 
moulded to make it easier to get them in than it is now. 
—Yes, but there is no difficulty in getting them in— 
there would not be.. It depends upon what meaning you 
put on the term “ feeble-minded.”” 
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10964. Why shovld you put in “ capable of rece: ving 
benefit from the institution’ ?—Because these institu- 
tions were looked upon as training institutions. Under 
the Lunacy Act a parent would not agree to send a child 
five vears of age to have the same form of treatment as 
an adult. The word “imbecile” was used for the first 
time as a statutory term in this Act. 


E. W. Locks, Esq., called ; and Examined. 


10965. (Chairman.) You are Superintendent of the 
Western Counties Idiot Asylum ?—Yes. 


10966. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence and also answers to the questions. May 
we put those on our notes ?—If you please. 


WESTERN Countiss’ Ipiot AsyLuM, StaRcRoss, DEVON. 


GENERAL STATEMENT RESPECTING THE ABOVE INSTI- 
TUTION, PRESENTED BY THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
E. W. Locks, Esa. 


The Western Counties’ Idiot Asylum was established 
in the year 1864, in the autumn of which the first patient 
was admitted. 

For a time, the work was carried on in a large, old- 
fashioned house in Starcross, generously placed at the 
disposal of the Committee by Reginald, the eleventh Earl 
of Devon. Nine years later, in response to an appeal 
from the Committee, funds were raised by public sub- 
scription for the erection of the central block, and_ boys’ 
and girls’ wings of the present building, which was 
designed to accommodate 100 patients. Additional wings 
have since been added, partly by voluntary subscriptions, 
and partly from current income, until the Institution now 
provides accommodation for some 270 inmates, and is 
thoroughly equipped with schools, workshops, recreation 
hall, and gymnasium, and every requisite for the training 
of children of defective intellect. 

At the time the Institution was established the term 
“Tdiot 2 was the only legal one in use to designate all 
grades of ‘“‘ Congenitally Mentally Deficient Persons ’* 
and, accordingly, all grades, from the helpless, drivelling 
idiot, to what is now called the ‘“ Feeble-minded ”’ class, 
were eligible for admission and were actually received 
into the Institution. It was thought that even the very 
lowest type could, by careful training, be materially 
improved, and even become, to a certain extent, self- 
supporting. After a time, however, it became apparent 
that, beyond a slight amelioration of habits and self- 
helpfulness, the lowest type of all, which is now known 
as “‘ The Low-grade Idiot,’ was incapable of improvement 
to any great extent and that all they required was a Home 
in which they could be cared for and kept clean and com- 
fortable. 

As this asylum was founded essentially as a training 
Institution it was, accordingly, resolved to restrict the 
admissions to such cases as are physically capable, and 
who possess sufficient initial intelligence to warrant the 
hope that they may ultimately derive permanent benefit 
from a course of training therein, and who might by 
learning some light trade or industrial occupation, render 
themselves capable of contributing in some measure to 
their own support. This rule has, for many years, been 
strictly adhered to. The applications for admission have 
always largely exceeded the accommodation available 
in the Institution, and the Committee, therefore, select 
from amongst the number of the candidates those who 
appear to offer the greatest hope of improvement. If 
after a fair trial, any case is found to be unimprovable, it 
is discharged to make room for one of a more hopeful type. 

This Institution was the first of its kind in England to 
open its doors to pauper patients, and the majority of the 
children now in residence are classified as such. This, 
however, calls for a word of explanation, inasmuch as a 
large number of these so-called paupers have never been 
in a workhouse, and some of them cost the local rates 
nothing at all. Many of them are the children of small 
farmers, tradesmen in a small way of business, clerks and 
others, who, unable to pay our full charge, are able to 
contribute 5s or 6s. per week, or even more, for the main- 
tenance and. training of their children. In order to make 
up our full charge of 10s. 6d. or 14s. per week, as the case 
may be, the parents pay their contribution to the Boards 


of Guardians, who receive the 4s. grant, add to it the 
parents’ contribution, and thus make up the required 
amount. It seems hard that this should pauperise the 
parents. It does not do so in the case of children sent to 
blind or deaf and dumb institutions, or educated at 
board schools where the schooling is paid for entirely out 
of the rates, and it is, I know, felt to be a hardship by 
many of the parents who are thus obliged to sacrifice their 
votes in order that their children muey have the special 
education they require. 

In the education of the inmates of this Institution the 
greatest prominence is given to manual and industrial 
training, as it is in this direction that the best results are 
to be obtained, our object being to render each lad and 


girl as useful as possible, and even, in some instances, to 


be able to go out in the world and to earn their own living 
independently. Industrial training is not only beneficial 
to the inmates themselves, but is useful alsoin an economic 
sense, as by their labour they help materially to reduce 
the cost of their maintenance. As stated in my answer 
to No. 23 of the Questions addressed by the Commissioners 
to the voluntary institutions, the greatest part of the 
domestic work of this Asylum is done by the inmates them- 
selves. Under supervision, they make and mend alt the 
boys’ suits, the girls’ dresses, cloaks, and underlinen, the 
socks and stockings, straw hats, and bed-linen. All the 
boots and shoes are made and mended by the inmates, who 
also assist materially in the laundry, bakehouse and garden, 
and in the painting and renovating of the building. The 
brushes, baskets, and mats used in the Institution are 
made by the inmates, and a number of articles are manu- 
factured for sale which realised last year the sum of £234, 
a sum equal to 4d. per head per week per inmate; and 
there is no doubt that this source of income could be 
largely increased if greater facilities were available for tke 
disposal of the goods. 

Statistics as to the trades and industrial occupations 
taught in the Institution, and the number of inmates 
engaged in each can be given if desired. 

I should like to draw attention to the confusion that 
exists with regard to the popular terms now in use to 
designate the different grades of “‘ Congenitally Mentally 
Deficient Persons,” viz. :—‘‘ Idiot,” “‘ Imbecile,” “‘ Feeble- 
minded,” and ‘‘ Mental Defective,” and the separate 
legislation that exists for the same. It is utterly im- 
possible to draw. a hard and fast line between the different 
grades, as they all overlap to a certain extent, and it is in 
many instances only a matter of opinion as to whether 
a case is a high grade imbecile or a mental defective. It 
is much to be desired that some term could be devised and 
legalised to include all grades of congenital mental de- 
ficiency. 

The law, as it now stands, presents an anomaly. On 


the one hand we have the Educational Authorities training 


children who are obviously imbeciles under the title of 
** Defectives,” and on the other we have the Idiot Asylums 
educating children of a'higher mental capacity under the 
titles of ** Imbecile ’or ‘‘ Idiot.” I could mention many 
instances to illustrate this. Children who have passed 
through the Special Schools for ‘‘ Defectives * have been 
admitted to this Institution as ‘Imbeciles.* ‘ Im- 
becile ’? children who have been discharged from this 
Institution have been sent to the Special Schools as “ De- 
fectives” or to “Homes for the Feeble-minded,”? and 
quite recertly two fairly intelligent boys who had. been 
trained in a ‘Home for the Feeb!e-minded,”’ but who 
had become too old to be retained there, have been re- 
ceived into this Institution, one certified as an “‘ Idiot,** 
and the other as an “Imbecile.” I would especially 
draw attention to the fact that the Committee of this 
Institution have been approached by many Educational 
Authorities in different parts of the country with a view 
to their undertaking the training of the ‘“ Mentally 
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Defective ’. children, for whose education the latter were 


responsible, amongst them being the Devon Educational 


Authority. In the latter case the Committee of this 
Institution would willingly have undertaken the training 
of the children, and would have provided the necessary 
accommodation, but were prevented from doing so by the 
fact that no pupils can be received into the Institution for 
special training unless they are certified as “ Imbecile.” 
If they were so certified they would of course cease to be 
under the jurisdiction of the Education Authority. The 
scheme accordingly had to be dropped, which is much to be 
regretted as, if it could have been carried out, it would 
have saved the county a very large expenditure and have 
obviated the necessity for a duplicate institution in the 
same districv. 

I would suggest, therefore, that where there already 
exists in any county or district an institution suitable for 
the training of the higher grades of the “ Congenitally 
Mentally Deficient,” the county councils, or any authority 
that may be hereafter appointed, should have the power, 
with the consent of the managers thereof, to send children 
to such an institution for special training not necessarily 
under certificates, and it would probably be advisable 


to raise the school age for such cases to twenty. 
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REPLIES TO QUESTIONS ADDRESSED TO VOLUNTARY 
_ InstTITuTIONS BY THE RoyaL CoMMISSION ON THE 
CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


1. What was the date of the foundation of your Insti- 
tution, and what is its full title ?—The Institution was 
founded in 1864. Its full title is ‘‘ The Western Counties’ 
Idiot Asylum.” 


2. What were the precise objects for which the Institu- 
tion was founded ?—To provide care, and intellectual, 
physical, and industrial training for idiots. 


Note.—When the Institution was founded, and up to 
the year 1886, the term “ Idiot ’’ was the only legal one in 
use to designate all grades of congenitally mentally defi- 
cient persons. In 1886 the term “ Imbecile ’’ was intro- 
duced as a statutory term, and it was understood that it 
should be used to designate the higher grades of con- 
genitally mentally deficient persons, viz., those who were 
capable of being educated and trained. But from its 
foundation in 1864 all grades of congenitally mentally 
deficient persons have been admitted and educated in this 
Institution under certificates as “ Idiots ’’ or “‘ Imbeciles.” 


3. Has any modification or alteration in its constitution 
and objects been made since its foundation ?—No ; except 
that the admissions are now restricted to improvable cases 
only, as it has become recognised that, beyond a slight 
improvement in habits and intelligence, little can be 
effected by training in the lowest grades of congenitally 
mentally defective persons. The Institution was, more- 
over, founded essentially as a training, and not simply as a 
custodial establishment. It is, therefore, necessary that 
candidates for admission should possess sufficient initial 
intelligence to warrant the hope that they may derive 
permanent benefit from a course of training in the Institu- 
tion. 


4. Do you admit (a) both sexes (6) adults and children, 
and at what age ?—(a) Yes. (b) Yes, but preference is 
given to children. Pupils are admitted from six years old 
and upwards. 


5. By what method is admission to your Institution 
obtained ?—The Committee have the power to admit 
cases from the four Western Counties free, or upon reduced 
terms, so far as the charitable funds at their disposal will 
permit. Applications for admission are made upon a 
form, in which is given a full description of the physical 
and mental condition of the candidate and the circum- 


stances of the parents or guardians. This is then sub- - 


mitted to the Committee, who decide as to the eligibility 
of the applicant for reception. The charge for mainten- 
ance varies according to the circumstances and require- 
ments of each case, and is fixed at the discretion of the 
Committee. 


6. From what district do you draw your inmates ?— 
Pupils are received from all parts, but preference is given 
to those residing in the four Western Counties, viz., 
Devon, Somerset, Dorset, and Cornwall, and a reduction 
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is made in the rates of payment charged for cases from 
these counties. 


7. Is your Institution subject to the control or super- 4 Aug. 1905. 


vision of any, and what, public authority ?—The Institu- 
tion is under the supervision of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy ; and is also registered under the Local Govern- 
ment Board as a school for the Training of Idiots and 
Imbeciles. 

8. In what manner and at what period is that control 
or supervision exercised ?—The Institution is inspected 
without previous notice annually, and oftener if necessary, 
by the Commissioners in Lunacy, who see each individual 
patient, and who examine minutely into the sanitary and 
general condition of the building and the health and 
training of the inmates. Notices of all admissions, dis- 
charges and deaths are sent to the Commissioners. The 
Institution is also inspected once a year by an official of 
the Local Government Board. 


9. How many persons of both sexes have been admitted 
to your Institution since its foundation, and what was the 
average age at admission ? 


Males - - - : - 667 
Females - - - air 379 
1,046 


The average age of the males was 10:1 
Do. do. females was 11°7 
10. What has been the annual average number of your 


inmates, male and female, adults and children, during the 
last ten years ?— 


Male children - - - 94, 
Do. over 16 - - We 
Female children - . - 42, 
Do. over 16 - 44 


11. How long do you retain the inmates in your Insti- 
tution ?—There is no limit to the length of time an inmate 
may be retained in the Institution. 

12. What authority and what considerations determine 
the occasion of their discharge ?—Pupils may be removed 
by their parents or guardians, or may be discharged by the 
Committee, at any time. Generally speaking, pupils are 
retained in the Institution until their training is completed 
or until there is no probability of further improvement 
being effected in their condition. They are then either 
removed by their friends or discharged by the Committee 
to make room for other cases. If an inmate becomes 
epileptic, blind or insane, he is not eligible for retention 
and is discharged accordingly. 

13. Are the inmates on admission bound by themselves 
or through their relatives or guardians to remain in the 
Institution for any, and what, stated period ?—Inmates 
are not bound to remain in the Institution for any stated 
period. 

14. What are the numbers of the staff of your In- 
stitution. (a) managing; (6b) medical;  (c) nursing ; 
(d) teaching; (e) general servants; and what is the 
average annual cost of each branch of the staff ? 


Average 
No.of Annual 

fr ; Staff. C..st. 
a) Managing - - ~ - - - 4 £680: 
(b) Medical - : : : - ee | £150 
(c) Nursing (ordinary nurses and attendants) 11 £322" 
(d) Teaching and industrial staff - - 23 £814 
(e) General servants and mechanics - = dal £380 


15. Do you admit to your Institution (a) epileptics 
(6) idiots; (c) imbeciles; (d) feeble-minded persons ?--- 
(2) No; (6) yes;- (c) yes; (d) yes, certified as “ Im- 
becile ”’ or ‘ Idiot.”’ 

16. How are the various degrees of mental defectiveness 
classified in your Institution, and by whom is the classi- 
fication arranged ?—In this Institution inmates are not 
classified under the terms generally in use, such as “ Idiot 
‘**Imbecile,”” Feeble-minded,”? or ‘ Defective,” as all 
these overlap more or less, and are a matter of opinion 
but they are arranged in classes according to age and 
mental capacity. The classes are numbered as in an 
ordinary school, No. 1 Class representing the most ad- 
vanced, and so on. 

The classification is undertaken by the head school- 
master and mistress, under the direction of the superin- 
etndent. 


17. What is the proportion of the present number of 
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your inmates in each class and of each sex ?—As stated - 
above, no precise classification under the foregoing terms 
is attempted here. as it is impossible to draw a hard and 
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fast line; but the inmates. at present residing in this 
Institution might, in my opinion, be classified. as 
follows :— : ad 








2 : Low Grade 
Sex. Idiots. Imbeciles. 
Male 19=105% 60=33'°338% 
Female . TEEIOL 33=36°6% 

226 =9% 93 =34% 


18. Is the family history of each inmate ascertained. be-. 


fore or upon admission to your Institution ?—So far as 
possible, the family history of ‘each inmate is ascertained 


before admission, but in many cases it is difficult to- 


obtain the necessary facts, and when obtained they are 
not very reliable. 

19. Are statistical records kept of the origin and de- 
velopment of the mental defectiveness of each inmate, 


and how often, and by whom, are such records made ?— 


Statistical reeords are‘not kept of the ‘origin and de- 
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velopment of the mental defectiveness: of each patient, 
but information. as to the. supposed cause-of the mental 
deficiency is asked for in each case previous to admission, 
and when obtained is registered. The information sup- 
plied is generally unsatisfactory. In the ‘majority of 
cases the cause is stated to be “ unknown,”’ and where 
the supposed cause is given, in many instances it is ob- 
viously incorrect. 

20. Is the history of inmates subsequent to their dis- 
charge from’ your Institution ~ ascertained and recorded 
and if so, how is this done ?—The history of inmates 
subsequent to their discharge from the Institution is 
not systematically ascertained and recorded, as~ this 
would: entail much. clerical work. Information has, 
however, been received in certain instances. 

21. Are the inmates periodically examined by non- 
resident specialists in mental pathology and if so, how 
often, and by whom ?—Inmates are not periodically 
examined by non-resident specialists in mental pathology. 

22. Are different methods adopted in the general 
treatment, control, and education of inmates mentally 
defective in varying degrees ?—EHach case is treated 


_ on its merits, and by commonsense methods. 


23. What are the methods adopted in your Institution 
for housing, educating and employing the inmates, dis- 
tinguishing between ma'’es and females, adults and 
children ?— 

HOovusine. 


The Institution, which is under one roof, consists of 
a basement, with ground, first and second floors, with 
corridors running from end to end. The male pupils 
occupy the north, and the female the south wings, which 
are divided by the Superintendent’s rooms, and the 
administrative department. The adults occupy separate 
dormitories, and, so far as possible, are separated from 
the children during the day in the playgrounds and day 
rooms. The sexes are kept distinct, and only meet in 
the dining hall-at meal times or at the Sunday services 
and entertainments. 


EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 


The education of the children, male and female, is 
conducted on similar lines. Experience proves that 
manual training and industrial occupations are more 
suited to the class of children for whom the Institution 
is intended than ordinary school lessons, and, to obtain the 
best results, this training should be commenced as early 
in life as possible. Greater importance is, therefore, 
given in our curriculum to manual training than to 
ordinary school work. . Roughly speaking the mornings 
are devoted to school lessons, and in the afternoon every 
child who possesses sufficient intelligence, and is physically 
capable, is employed at some useful handicraft. With 
regard to the school instruction, Kindergarten methods 
are adopted so far as possible, the training of the hand 
and eye and the development of the general intelligence 
being always kept in view. Special attention is given to 








High Grade Feeble-minded. 





Imbeciles. 

61=33°8% 40 = 22°2% 
32=35°5% 18 =20% 
93=34%, 





58=21% 


such subjects as writing, drawing, brushwork, form and 
colour, building with wooden bricks, etc., whilst the 
lower classes have dressing lessons with special ar 
designed for that purpose. Reading is taught by the 
word-building method and by illustrated heading slfeets 
and books. 
largely given. 

Special attention is given to drill and gymnastic exer- 
cises. Indian club, dumb-bell, and bar-bell aoss0ne are 
regularly given with good results, : 

A list of the industrial occupations taught is given , 
below. So far as possible the children are engaged in 
different industries on alternate weeks. 

The adult. inmates, male and female, having passed 
through the schools, are employed chiefly in industrial 
pursuits, domestic work in the dormitories, day-rooms, 






Conversation and object lessons are also 















etc., work in the laundry, kitchen and garden, and in 
the making and mending of clothes, boots and shoes, etc, 
and. the manufacture of articles for sale. In order 
that they should not forget the lessons they have 
learnt in the schools, evening classes are arranged in 
which exercises are given in: neaslings writing, anes 
arithmetic. ' 
Gymnastic exercises and, drill are also taught. 
The industrial occupations taught are as tollows:— 
For the males, For the females. - 
Domestic work. ‘Domestic work, + 


Laundry work. » Cooking. 

Basket-making (ordinary.) Laundry work, x78 
Ditto (Straw-plait) Plain and fancy needlework 

Tailoring. “Dressmaking. on 

Shoemaking. Knitting. 

Brushmaking. Knitting by YP ie. 

Mat making. Honiton Lace making. 


Wood carving and fretwork. Straw hat making. 


Baking. ~“Strawplait basket work. 
Plumbing. Wool and rag mat making. 
Painting. : 
Carpentering. 


Sash cord making. 
Making of net handbags. 
Wool and rag rug making. 
Gardening. 
The above occupations are tough both children ‘and 
adults according to age and intelligence, + 
24, What was the original cost of the foundation of 
your Institution ?—The Institution was built rina 
for 100 patients at a cost of £12,245. ¢ 
N.B.—This sum included buildings, gas, water a 
cooking appliances, furniture and fittings, laying out 
yards and grounds,ett., but not the provision ofa laundry. 
25, Has any subsequent capital expenditure been 
incurred, and if so, to what amount and for what purpose ? 
—Subsequert capital expenditure has been incurred 
for the following purpo:es: 
The freehold of the Asylum - - + =. 
New wings to accommodate 180 peuents o Vaile 
Also a chapel - - 
Workshop block, with the necessary ‘fittings 


and machinery - = = 
A steam laundry - © 5 a 4 -|. 
Store rooms - : : : : -\ £33,258 


Gymnasium and Recreation hall - - - 
Improved gas, water and cooking appliances - 





Outside iron balconies and staircases —- - 
Fire escapes, mains, hydrants, tire engine and 
pumps, at acostof - - - - - , 
» 
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‘This brings up the total cost of the Institution to date 
to £46,703 ; or £166 per bed. 

26. What has been the amount of the average annual 
income of your Institution for the last ten years ?— 
£8,123 6s. 10d. 

27. From what sources is the income of your Insti- 
tution provided, and what invested capital does your 
Institution possess ?—From voluntary subscriptions 
donations and legacies, but chiefly from the payments 
for the maintenance of the pupils. 


INVESTED CAPITAL. 


£448 G. W. Railway, 5 per cent. Consolidated Pre- 
ference Stock. _ 

28. Are the site, land, and buildings of your Institution 
the freehold or leasehold property of your Governing 
Body ? What is their value, and are they subject to 
any mortgage ?—The site, land and buildings of this 
Institution are the freehold property of the Governing 
Body, and are vested in trustees. 

Valued at £46,700. 

They are not subject to mortgage. 

29. Do the inmates or their relatives or guardians make 
any contribution towards their maintenance ?—Yes. 

30. Does any public authority make any, and what, 
contribution to the funds of your institution ?—No. 

31. Do the inmates by their own work, and if so, of 
what nature, and to what extent, contribute towards 
the maintenance of the establishment ?—The inmates 
contribute towards the maintenance of the Institution by 
doing the greater part of the domestic work of the 
establishment. Under supervision, they make and mend 
all the boy’s suits; the girls’ dresses, cloaks and under- 
linen ; the socks and stockings, the bed-linen, and straw 
hats. All the boots and shoes are made and mended by 
the inmates, who also assist materially in the laundry, 
bakehouse, and garden, and in the painting and renovating 
of the exterior and interior of the Institution. The 
brushes, baskets and mats used in the asylum are made 
by the inmates, and a number of articles are manufactured 
for sale, which realized last year the sum of £234=4d. per 
head per week. It is impossible to estimate in £ s. d. 
the value of the services rendered by the inmates in 
the domestic work of the house, and in the making and 
mending of clothes, etc., but there is no doubt that, 
but for this, a much larger staff would have to be main- 
tained, and the average cost per head would be materially 
increased. 

32. What has been your average annual expenditure 
for the last ten years ?— 


& bid. 

Average ordinary expenditure - - - 6,270 7 1 
- extraordinary expenditure (for new 

oti cea 33 and improvements) - 1,874 5 5 

£8,144 12 6 


33. What has been the average annual cost per head— 
(a) of maintenance; (6) of education of the inmates 
for the last ten years, distinguishing between males and 
females, adults and children ?—It is impossible to answer 
this as the accounts are not kept separate. 


WESTERN COUNTIES’ IDIOT ASYLUM, 
STARCROSS. 





-AveRAGE WEEKLY Cost PER INMATE FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING 31st DreceMBER, 1904. 


Average 
Total Cost. Weekly 
Cost. 
oA Esa BF cage el Seatay. 
Housekeeping and Provisions - 2,225 3 9 3 2 
Clothing (Patients) - - : 622 7 3 103 
Uniforms (Staff)  - - - 148 1 9 24 
Fuel and Lighting - —- 434 15 5 74 
Medicine and Medical Sait 85 8 11 1} 
Furniture and Bedding pears 
and Renewals) - 437 7 11 73 
Laundry Materials, Wages te 
Fuel - - - 296 15 6 5} 
Repairs and Adterations of 
Premises. (including Wages) - 581 9 8 93 
Salaries. and Wages - - paw 2,220: Bord goSenld 
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Average 
Total Cost. Weekly 
Cost. 


Rent, Rates, Taxes £ 8s. d. £. 08. Ob oy Se4:02 





and Insurance 425 12 5 
Less—Rent of Elm 
Court - 110 0 0 315 12 .5 5} 
Printing, Advertising, Pars 
and Stationery - ToT 10 Ve ee 
Live Stock - 56 15 3 
Less—Live Stock 
Sold 7) 10. 19 10 0 STB .3 3 
Materials for Children’s Work - 163 19 10 2? 
Sundries - - 2110 3 
Less—Old Materials 
sold - - 18 0 20e2a es } 


ee ee oe 
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Less—Monies received from Sale 
of Articles made by the 


Inmates - - - 234 8 5 £ 
7,502 12 11 10: 7? 
Average Number of Inmates resident 
during the year’ - - - ° 271 
s..f d. 
Average Weekly Cost per head. - +10 .73 


10967. (Dr. Dunlop.) The class of case you receive at 
your asylum is not exclusively hopeful, is it ?—They 
are mostly hopeful cases. 


10968. I see, roughly, from your statistics about one- 
half are either low-grade imbecile or idiot—that is a fair 
conception of the situation ?—Yes. 


10969. Do you have to refuse many admissions ?— 
Yes; we refuse practically about half the applications 
that come to us as unsuitable for training. 


10970. They come from the Western Counties only, do: 
they ?—From all parts of England we have them. 


10971. You can deal with about one-half the cases that 
come up ?—Yes. 


10972. What is the average age of your admissions ?— 
About eleven. It is given in the answers. The average 
age of males 10:1, females 11°7. 


10973. It is children you take in rather than adults ?— 
Yes. 


10974. Do you keep adults ?—Yes, those that have 
been trained in the Institution. 


10975. I notice that you make the statement that the 
average earnings of the inmates amount to 4d. per head 
per week ?—No, that simply refers to the articles made 
by them and sold. It is impossible to estimate the value 
of their work. They do the main work of the 
house, the domestic work, and painting and so on, and 
the 4d. per head is simply the excess of the articles they 
make which have been sold, brushes, mats, and so on. 


10976. Beyond that, you have the upkeep of the house ? 
— Yes. 


10977. Have you any views as to the economy, or other- 
wise, of teaching industries to these defectives ; does it 
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pay ?—It pays decidedly. Many of them become quite . 


expert. I may mention that I have a class of lads em- 


- ployed at shoemaking. They have a workshop to them- 


selves, without any supervision, and they are engaged 
in repairing boots: the value of their work is about 10s. 
per head per week. ‘They are in a room by themselves, 


and only have an occasional visit from the: head atten- 


dant or myself. The week’s work is given to them on 
Monday morning, and they do it entirely by themselves. 


10978. It is economy then to teach them ?— Decidedly. 


1097¢. If they were employed at unskilled labour, would 
itnot produce just as good results ?— Yes. Many of them 
are more suited for unskilled labour. 

10980. That would be more economical, would it not ; 
work such as weeding and gardening ?—I suppose it would 
be; farm work is one of the most suitable industries. 

10981. Or the reclamation of land, navvying work ?— 
VOR. ns 
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10982. That would be a more economical calling than 
teaching them the lesser industries ?—Yes. 


10983. (Mr. Byrne.) I only want to ask you the same 
question as I put to the gentleman from the Eastern 
Counties. Do you hold the same view that was then 
expressed, that it is undesirable that idiots and imbeciles 
should remain in the homes of the poor, even when they 
are kindly treated ?—Decidedly ; they should not remain. 


10984. Do you think it is the duty of the State to 
provide for them ?—Yes, I think so, both for their own 
welfare and for society generally. 


10985. (Mr. Loch.) I want to ask a question or two about 
the position that these institutions might take in any 
re-organisation. I understand that to a very large 
extent your Institution is kept up by payments made 
on the case ?—That is so. 


10986. To what extent would that be, taking the 
whole—what proportion ?—The whole of the income, 
with the exception of about £200 a year. 


10987. How much is the income ?—Last year it was 
£10,925. 


10988. And you have not the voting system at your 
institution ?—No. The patients are admitted at the 
discretion of the committee. 


10989. Do you think the fact that it is a charitable 
institution leads to economy in the management ?— 
It does not affect us so much, because the charitable 
element in our income is very small. It is quite possible 
it would. Ifour income were chiefly derived from charity 
we should probably be more economical. 


10990. Your income is derived in one sense from 
charity, because moneys are paid to you for the keeping 
of these children, whether from Guardians or private 
persons ?—Yes, many ladies subscribe to pay for a 
child. 


10991. Do you find that system acts well from the 
point of view of finance ?—Yes. 


10992. If that be so,do you think if there was a larger 
need for this kind of institution in the south-western 
counties, it could be continued on this basis ?—De- 
cidedly. 

10993. There is no charge on the rates for this institu- 
tion except so far as particular cases are paid for ?— 
That is all. 


10994. Are the authorities that send the cases satis- 
fied ; the Guardians and others ?—Yes, we have had 
no complaints. When the deputations from the Board 
of Guardians come round, they generally express 
satisfaction with the results. 


10995. Are all cases that come to you certified ?—Yes. 


10996. You have been, I think, in communication 
with the County Council of Devonshire on the question 
of dealing with cases that come under their attention 
under the Education Act ?—Yes, they applied to us 
some time ago to undertake the education of their defec- 
tive children, and a committee of the education authority 
met a sub-committee of the asylum authority and dis- 
cussed the matter. My committee were willing to 
undertake the charge and to build separate dormitory 
accommodation for these children so that they could 
come and be educated in the same classes with our 
children in the workshops and schools, but with separate 
dormitories, but it was found we could not take them 
unless they were certified as imbeciles, therefore the 
scheme had to be dropped. 


10997. The reason for your being unable to take them 
was that the institution was under the inspection of the 
Lunacy Commissioners as for idiots or imbeciles ?— 
Youets 

10998. (Dr. Needham.) It is registered as an institu- 


tion for idiots and imbeciles; therefore they can take 
no others. 


10999. (Mr. Loch.) Suppose that difficulty had not 
existed, would you have been able to deal with these 
cases ?—Yes, we should have been able to take all the 
Devonshire cases, and if we eliminated the out-county 
patients, probably our institution would be sufficient 
for two, if not three, counties for a training institution. 


11000. Granted that there was a difference in the 
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classification by which a case which is now certifiable 
could go to you, there would be no difficulty in extending 
your present system to meet the demand ?—No, no 
difficulty whatever. 


11001. You spoke of a training institution; did you 
mean to suggest that these patients came to you for a 
short time only, and then after a short time were turned 
out ?—Probably if the education authority sent them 
they would have to come for a stated time, but with our 
own cases at present there is no stated time ; we keep them 
in until there is no possibility of any further improvement 
being effected. 


11002. Suppose this scheme had been carried out 
would it have been possible for the children to pass through 
the school that you were ready to create, then to come 
into an institution like yours on the payment system ?— 
It would be possible if there was an institution available 
for them. 


11003. How long have you been working this Institu- 
tion, personally 7—About twenty-five years. 


11004. During all that time you have had no difficulty 
in dealing with this demand on the basis of payment for 
the case?—No difficulty whatever; we always have 
more applications than we can possibly deal with, so that 
we have been able to select the most hopeful cases. 


11005. Have you had cases that have come to you from 
special classes ?—Yes, we have several in the Institution 
now. 

11006. Do you find practically the special class produce 
cases of all types, imbeciles high and low grade, and 
idiots ?—Yes, we have three or four different types now 
from them. . 

11007. Have you been able to test the utility of the 
special classes ?—The cases we. have had have not been 


at all hopeful,and have not been up to the standard of our © 


own patients. 


eee te 


11008. That is to say the natural gravitation of the | 


cases to you as an asylum deals with almost a superior class 


than goes to the special classes, so far as you can judge 


from those that come to you ?—That is so. 


11009. Do you think it is a matter really of the parents 
having money at their disposal to be able to dispose of 
their cases ?—Yes, I think so. 


11010. You have heard what was said about the 


special classes, as to their being so used possibly that they” 


would deal eventually with a higher grade ?—Yes. 


11011. Do you think institutions such as yours, de- 
veloped in the way you have described, could meet the 
demand for the other grade ?—Yes, decidedly, I think 
that the special schools and special classes should be 
reserved for thedull and backward children and that all 
children that can be classified as mentally deficient 


should be sent to a training institution where their train- — 


ing can be continuous, not only during school hours but 
morning, noon, and night, and where there is more oppor- 
tunity of teaching them industrial work, which is what 
they require. They should be put toit as young as 
possible, and it would be better done in an institution. 

11012. Do you have any definitely charitable assistance 
in your place? Are there people who take it up and work 
for you, working, as people say, from charitable motives ? 
—No, we have very little of that. 

11013. Practically, it is like any other institution, it is 
a matter of contract ?—Yes, that is so. 

11014. You say here (pige 633, par. 12): “ Generally 


speaking, pupils are retained in the institution until their — 


training is completed or until there is no probability of 
further improvement being effected in their condition. 
They are then either removed by their friends or dis- 


“charged by the committee to make room for other cases.” 


What happens to those whom you discharge ?—Some are 
placed in situations and others are removed to the work- 
house where they can carry on their trades that they have 
learnt, or make themselves useful. 

11015. Have you been to the workhouse to see them ? 
—No. 

11016. Do you know how they get on at home, at all 
really ?—I think during the last ten years about forty 
children haveybeen placed out in the world. I have in- 
formation frod about twenty of them; several of those 


Tt a eee 
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_are earning their own living independently, but they were 
brilliant exceptions, the others were living at home and 
making themselves of use going out to work for instance 
in gardens or doing needle-work at home and so on. 


11917. But, properly speaking, you say there should be 
institutions for those whom you discharge —Yes, cer- 
tainly, they ought not to go out into the world, any of 
them, never mind how competent they are to work. 


11018."Do you know, as a matter of fact, there are a 
great many institutions of one sort and another for the 
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Questions 11017 to 11021. 
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feeble-minded that are supported in the same way that J, W. 
yours is, namely, by paying for the case 1—No, I do not Locke, Esq. 
know of any. Laie 

11019. (Chairman.) Do you agree generally with the* **'S: °° 
evidence which was given by the representative of the 
Eastern Counties Asylum ?—Yes. 

11020. (Mr. Byrne.) About the possible developments 
of your work ‘—Yes. 

11021. (Chairman.) Is there anything you wish to 
add ?--Nothing, 
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THE CARE 





AND CONTROL OF THE 


- 


FEEBLE-MINDED. 


1.—TABULAR STATEMENT OF CERTAIN STATUTORY PROVISIONS RELATING TO POWERS 
AND DUTIES OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD AND POOR..LAW AUTHORITIES. f 


(Sent in by A. W. Adrian, Esq., C.B., K.C. 





See Question 92.) 


I. “UNCERTIFIED PERSONS OF ‘THE PAUPER CLASS. 


Subject. 


General. 


Indoor Relief :— 
1. By’ separate Boards of Guar- 


dians throughout oan 
and Wales. 


2. By separate Boards of Guardians 
in London. 


3. By Provincial Combinations 











Particular. 





Rules, ete., of Central Authority :— 


Management of Poor - - 

Government of Workhouses-— - - 

Guidance and Control of Guardians 
and Parish Officers. 

Execution of Poor Law Acts” - 

Classification of the Poor in Work: 
houses. 

Regulation of nature and amount of 
relief and labour ; and good order 
in workhouses. 

Appointment, qualification, duties, 
continuance in office, dismissal, 
security and salaries of paid officers. 

Removal from office of paid officers - 


Workhouses :— 





Definition - 2 3 - : 


Provision of workhouses - - - 

Enlargement or alteration of: work- 
house. 

Building. etc.,. of workhouses - - 

Purchase, ete., of land - - - 

Dieting, clothing, etc., of paupers - 

Regulation of workhouses “ - 

Governing and employing paupers*in 
workhouses. 

Reliefiof the poor - - - 

Reception: of Indoor =e in work- 
houses of other Unions. 


London Workhouses : 


Reception of Indoor Poor in Work- 
house for particular classes : 

(a) On direction of Local Govern- 

ment Board, and 

(6) by agreement of Guardians 

and subject to approval and 

regulations of the Local 
Government Board. 


Grants.and Repayments. 


Special Grant by London County 
Council of 4d. a day for every 
Indoor Pauper. 

Calculation of averages and_defini- 
tion of expression ‘“‘ Indoor Relief.” 


Repayments of certain expenses from 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund. 


Combinations under Joint Com- 


muttees. 


Combination by Local Government 
Board, on representation, with con- 





sent, of two or more Unions, and 
constitution powers, rights, duties, 
liabilities, election, proceedings, 
officers’ expenses, etc., of Joint 
Committees. 


Statutory Provision, 


Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1834 (4 and 5 Wm. 
EV... Capad6). 


8. 15 
8. 26 


S. 42 
8. 46 


8. 48 


S. 109 
S. 23 
S. 25 


4 and 5, Wm. IV., cap. 76 


S. 21 and S. 54 Poor Law | 
Amendment Act, 1849 | 


(12 and 13 Vict. cap.103). 
8. 14 


Metropolitan Poor Act, 
_ 1867 (30 Vict. cap .6),S 50. 


Metropolitan Poor Amend- 
ment Act, 1869 (32 & 33 
Vict. cap. 63), S. 17. 


Local Government Act, 
1888 (51 & 52 Vict. c. 41), 
8. 48. (1b & c.) 

Metropolitan Poor Amend- 
ment Act, 1870 (33 & 34 
Vict., cap. 17), 8. 1. (1.) 

Metropolitan Poor Act, 
1867 (30 Vict. c. 6), S. 69, 
and Metropolitan Poor 
Amendment Act, 1870 
(33 & 34 Vict. c. 18), 8.1. 


Poor Law Act, 1879 (42 & 
43 Vict. c. 54), 8. 8. 
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APPENDIX: 


T. UNcERTIFIED Persons OF THE PAUPER CLASS—continued. 





Subject. 


ee ES ES eer 


General. 





Indoor Relief. 


4. By Combinations for District 
Schools throughout England 
and Wales. 


Indoor Relief :— 


5. By Combinations for Asylums 
in London. 


Outdoor Relief :—- 


By Boards of Guardians 
throughout England and 
Wales. 











Particular. 


Combinations under School Managers. 


Combination by Local Government 
Board of Parishes and Unions for 
management of infant poor not 
above 16 years of age. 

Constitution, of Boards of Manage- 
ment. 

Qualification of members - : - 

Period of office - - - - - 

Relief, management, and government 
of school inmates. 

Appointment, etc. of paid officers - 

Provision of school buildings - - 

Reception of infant poor from Unions 
outside District. 

Contributions and expenses. - - 


Expenses in London of maintenance 
and other common charges of Dis- 
trict Schools. 


Expenses of maintenance of children. 


London Combinations under Asylum 
Managers. 


Combination of unions, &c., into Dis- 
tricts for the provision of Asylums 
for sick, insane or infirm, or other 
classes of poor. 

Constitution of Managers elective 
and nominated. 

Powers of Lunacy Commissioners. 

Provision of buildings. 

Fixtures, furniture, ete. 

Relief, maintenance and peop and. 
of inmates. 

Appointment, payment and control of 
officers. 

Admission of persons. 

Government of asylum and inmates. 

Expenses in respect of buildings, 
fixtures, necessaries and salaries. 


Expenses of maintenance of inmates. 

Repayments from Metropolitan Com- 
mon Poor Fund. 

Expenditure certified by Auditor. 

Powers for providing, ete. Asylums 
extended to other buildings, ships, 
huts, tents, ete. 


) 


Pouers of Cential Authority, Guar- 
dians, Overseers and Justices. 


Outdoor relief to able-bodied - - 


Relief by Overseers in cases of sudden 
and urgent necessity. 
Limited power of Justices- - 


Relief in Institutions. 
Reception, maintenance, and Instruc- 


tion in Institutions of blind or deaf 
anddumb. Charges of conveyance. 


Certified Schools. 


What may be certified schools - - 





estion in 
vidence. 


Statutory provision. 


Reference 


a 


Poor Law Amendment 53 
Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Vict. 
cap. 101), 8. 40. 





8. 42. 
S. 43. b4 


8. 51. 


SS. 46 & 47, and 
Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1868 (31 & 32 Vict. 
c. 122), 8. 11. 
Metropolitan Poor Act, 55 
1867 (30 Vict. c. 6), SS. 
48 & 69, and 
Metropolitan Poor Act, 
1898 (61 & 62 Vict. c. 45), 
S. 1 (2). 


Metropolitan Poor Act 59 
1867 (0 & 31 Vict., cap. 
6) S. 6 


SS. 8, 9, 10 & 11. 


8. 30. 

SS. 15 & 16. 60 
a0, 

S. 22. 


8. 25. 


Sean; 

8. 23. 

Metropolitan Poor Act 61 
1867 (30 & 31 Vict., cap. 
6) S. 31. 

ores 

S. 69. 62 


S. 70. 
Divided parishes and 63 
Poor Law Amendment 
Act 1876 (39 & 40 Vict., 
c. 61) 8. 40 Metropolitan 
Poor Act 1871 (84 & 35 
Vict., ¢. 15) 5.1 


Poor ; Law Amendment iri 
Act 1834 (4 & 5 Wm. IV. 
c. 76) S. 52. 
S. 54. 78 
Sh OM 


Poor Law Amendment Act 84 
1867 (30 & 31 Vict. cap. 
106) 8. 21. 


Poor Law (Certified 85 
Schools) Act 1862 (25 & 
26 Vict., c. 43) S. 10. 


—- 
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I. UNcrrtiFiep Persons oF THE Pauper CLass—continued. 


Subject. 








Outdoor Relief : 


By Boards of Guardians throughout 
England and Wales. 





Aid rendered to Non-paupers. 





Particular. 


Certified Schools—cont. 


Maintenance, clothing, education, 
etc., of child in certified school. 


Issue and withdrawal of certificate as 
to school. 


Removal of child — - 2 P 
Visitation and Inspection of school, 
Religious restriction - - 7 


Relief of defective children in Uncer- 
tified Schools. 


Reception of deaf and dumb. or blind 
children in uncertified schools. 


Special Classes of Schools, 


Contributions towards cost of provi- 
sion and maintenance of Special 
Class or School for defective and 
Epileptic children. 


Subscriptions to Hospitals, ete. 


Subscriptions to hospitals and infirm- 
aries, etc. 


Arrangements in London with Hos- 
pitals or Dispensaries. 


Proprietary Establishments Jor Poor 
Inmates. 


Management of Proprietary Establish- 
ments for reception of poor. 
Inspection of Establishments - . 


Reltef of Idiots in Asylums, ete. 


Reception of idiots and imbeciles in 
Asylums or other Establishments. 


Provisions applicable to hospitals, 
etc., established under the Idiots 
Act, 1886. 





Prevention of Cruelty. 


Statutory Provision. 


Reference to 
Question in 
Evidence 


Poor Law (Certified 
Schools Act 1862 (25 & 
26 Vict., c. 48) SS. 1&6. 
Poor Law Amendment 
Act 1866 (29 & 30 Vict., 
c. 113) 8. 14, and 
The Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act 1868 (31 & 32 
Vict., c. 122) §. 23. 

Divided Parishes and Poor 
Law Amendment Act 
1882 (45 & 46 Vict., c. 
58) 8. 13. 


Poor Law _ (Certified 85 
Schools) Act 1862 25 & 
a Vict., c. 43) 


S83, 5&7 
S. 4 
8. 9 


Poor Law Amendment 86 
Act, 1868, (31 & 32 Vic., 
CG. 122), Ss pede and 
Elementary Education 
(Blind and Deaf Chil- 
dren) Act, 1893, (56 & 
57 Vict., c. 42), S. 13 


Elementary Education (De- 87 
fective and Epileptic 
Children (Act, 1899, (62: 
and 63 Vict., c. 32), SS. 

1,9 &10 


Poor Law Amendment 88 
Act, 1861 (4 & 15 Vict., 


c. 105), S. 
Poor Law a. 1879, (42 & 
43 Vict.. c. 54), S. 10; 


and Cruelty to Children 
Act, 1904 (4 Edw. VIL, 
c 15), S. 26 

Metropolitan Poor Amend- 
ment Act, 1869 (32 & 33 
Vict., c. 63,) 8. 16 


Poor Relief Act, 1849, (12 89 
& 13 Vict.,c. 13), SS.1&2 
SS. 7 & 8 


Poor Law Amendment 90 
Act, 1868, (31 & 32 Vict., 
C. 129), 8. 13; ; and Idiots’ 
Act, 1886, (49 é: 50 Vict., 
©. 25), 8. 15 
SS. 8, 11 &17 


II. UNcERTIFIED PERSONS NOT OF THE PAUPER CLASS. 





Provision for reception of children | Prevention of Cruelty Me 94 


brought to workhouse. 


Children Act, 1904, ( 
Edw. VIL c. 15), 8.5 (3 | 
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Il UNcERTIFIED PERSONS NOT OF THE PAUPER CLASS—continued. 




















) ea 
Subject. ‘ ae 3 
Statutory Provision. 85,8. 
; Particular. 3b 
General. articular 2 cs 
Aid rendered to Non-paupers. Prevention of Cruelty—cont. 
‘. Costs of proceedings Prevention of Cruelty to 94f vil 
Children Act 1904, (4 
Edw: VII. c. 15) 8. 21 and | 
Offences Against the 
Person Act 1861 (24 & 25 
Vict.c. 100) 8. 73. 
Temporary removal of Lunatic to 
_ Workhouse. 
Reception of Lunatic in Work- | Lunacy Act 1890 (53 & 54 
house. Vict.c.5) S. 20. 
| Medical. Relief. 
Medical Relief no disqualification. Medical Relief Disquali- 
fication Removal Act 95 
1885 (48 & 4y Vict. ¢. 
46) SS. 2 & 4. 
Assistance in Accidents. ce. 
Assistance in cases of accident, bodily | Poor Law Amendment 
casualty or sudden illness, Act 1848 (11 & 12 Vict.c. 96 
110) 8. 2 
III. MisceLLaNneEovs. 
Inspection of Workhouses. Inspection. a 
Powers of by Inspectors of Local | Poor Law Board Act 1847 97 
Government Board. (10 & 11 Vict. c. 109) S.. 
20. 
Enquiries and the summoning of | 8. 21 
eee witnesses. 
Visitation by Guardians. Appointment of visitors on neglect | 8. 24. 
of visiting Committee. 98 
Detention. 
Detention of paupersin Workhouses. | Pauper Inmates Dis-| 103 
charge & Regn. Act, 1871 
(34 & 35 Vict. c. 108) 
Poor Law Act 1899 (62 
& 63 Vict. ¢. 37) . 
Acquisition of lands and buildings by | Lands. Union and Parish pro- | 104 : 
Poor Law Authorities. perty Act 1835 ( & 6 é 
Wm. IV c.698.1.7 Wm. 
Sale of Lands and buildings for| IV. & 1 Vict. c. 50.8. 1. jh 
workhouse purposes and acquisition and Workhouse Sites 
by Guardians. Act 1857 20 & 21 Vict: 
c. 13) 
Acquisition by Boards of Manage- | Poor Law Ameridment 
ment for School Districts’ Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Vict. c¢. 
| 101) S. 43. 
- Acquisition by Managers of Asylum | Metropolitian Poor Act 
Districts in London. 1867 (30 & 31 Vict.c.6) 8. 
16. Poor Law Act, 1897 
(60 & 61 Vict.c. 29) S. 2. 
Definition of “lands” for the pur- | Metropolitan Po:r Act, 
poses of the Act. te (30 & 31 Vict. c. 6) 
. 52 
Restriction on exercise of powers of SS. 53 & 54. 
Lands Clauses Acts. 
Purchase of lands adjacent to Asylum | Poor Law Act 1889 (52 & 
in London. 53 Vict.c,56) S. 5. 
Borrowing by Poor Law Authorities.| Loans. 
Borrowing by Guardians. Poor Law Act 1889 (52 & | 105 





Borrowing by Managers of District 
Schools. 


Borrowing by the Metropolitan Asy- 
lums Board. 


53 Vict.c.56) S. 2 (1,2,3, 
& 4); and Poor Law Act 
1897 (60 & 61 Vict. c. 29) 
8:4: 


Poor Law Act 1889 S, 2} 


(1, 2, 3, 4, & 5) and Poor 
Law Act 1897 8.1. and 
Poor Law Act 1889 S.2 
and Poor Law Act 1897 

S8S.1 &2. 
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2.-LETTER RECEIVED FROM HENRY F. POOLEY, ESQ., ASSISTANT SECRETARY TO THE BOARD OF 


EDUCATION AS TO COST OF PROVIDING OR ESTABLISHING INSTITUTIONS FOR FEEBLE- 


MINDED OR EPILEPTIC CHILDREN. 





(See Question 295.) 





Board of Education. 
February 28th, 1905. 


Dear SIR, 

When I gave evidence before the Royal Commission on 
the 21st November,- 1904, I was asked whether I could 
submit some evidence as to the cost of providing or 
establishing boarding institutions for feeble-minded or 
epileptic. children. 

I have examined the accounts and returns received in 
the Board of Education from ten certified boarding in- 
stitutions, of which three are for blind children, one for 
deaf children, one for both blind and deaf children, four for 
feeble-minded or defective children, and one for epileptic 
children, and I append a short statement of the result 
in each case. 


I also append a statement which has been furnished 
to me by the Reverend Dr. Paton, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, showing the capital expenditure on the 
Christian Union’s Epileptic Homes and School at Lingfield, 
* Surrey, an institution recently certified by the Board of 
Education. 


It will be seen that the cost of provision varies from 
_ £360 a head in the case of the two small institutions pro- 
vided by the London School Board, to about £150 a head 
in the North Staffordshire and Lingfield institutions. 


In several cases there are not sufficient data.for a 
ealculation.—Believe me, very faithfully yours, 


H. F. Poo.ey. 
(Assistant Secretary.) 
To the Secretary, 
Royal Commission. 


LEEDS BLENHEIM CoUNCIL BLIND SCHOOL. 


This residential school was built by the Leeds School 
Board in and after 1896 at a cost of £26,218, met by three 
loans. The school is certified for forty-nine blind scholars 
(boarding), fifty-nine deaf scholars (boarding) and also for 
100 day scholars. Thus the cost of provision of this in- 
stitution, including the accommodation for day scholars, 
- comes out at £243 a head on the number of resident 
scholars. 


The annual cost of maintenance (Statement of accounts 
for year ended May 31st, 1903) is £4,088 or £38 a head on 
the number of resident scholars. But this-amount. in- 
cludes the maintenance of the day scholars. 


WANDsSWoRTH Common, BoLIncBROKE GROVE RoaD 
BuiInD SCHOOL. 


This is a residential school certified for thirty blind 
boys. The premises were provided by the London School 
Board in 1902 by means of a loan for £10,793 of which 
£6,450 was for the purchase of site and buildings and the 
balance, £4,343, for alterations, furniture, etc. 


Thus the cost of provision was £360 a head. 


The statement of accounts for the year ended August 
31st, 1903. shows that the cost of maintenance was 
£1,078, inclusive of £64 for rates and repairs to buildings, 
or £36 a head. 
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Hackney East Lonpon Homes Buirnp ScHooL. 


This is a residential school certified for thirty blind 
children (fifteen boys and fifteen girls). It has been con- 
ducted since 1901 in two suitable houses which are rented 
at £155 a year for the two. 


The annual cost of maintenance (1904) is £40 a head, in- 
clusive of the charge for rent. The records of the Board 
of Education do not show what was the initial outlay on. 
alterations or repairs. 


HoMERTON RESIDENTIAL BoARD DEAF SCHOOL. 


This is a residential school now recognised for forty 
deaf children. It is conducted in the premises of the old 
Homerton College which were purchased by the London 
School Board in 1899, at a cost of £14,660. Thus the 
cost of provision was £360 a head. 


The cost of maintenance in 1902 appears to have been 
£74 a head. But this year seems to have been exceptional 
as there were only seventeen boarders. 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE JOINT BOARDS. 





BLIND AND DEAF SCHOOL. 


These residential schools, certified for twenty-seven 
blind children and for 112 deaf children, were built in 
and after 1896 by a combination of school boards. The 
cost of provision, met by these loans, amounted to £20,760, 
or £149 a head. 


The amounts for 1902, show that the cost of mainten- 
ance for the year, including a payment of £520 for interest, 
was £5,079, or £40 a head on the 128 scholars in residence. 


—_—_—. 


SANDLEBRIDGE Homer SPECIAL SCHOOL FOR DEFECTIVE 
CHILDREN. 


(The cost of this institution could best be obtained 
from Miss Dendy who gave evidence before the Royal 
Commission. ) 


So far as can be ascertained from the records of the 
Board of Education the two existing homes, certified for 
twenty boys and twenty-four girls, cost about £6,500. 
Two new homes are projected for twenty-five boys and 
twenty-five girls, at an estimated cost of £4,000. The 
site of 20 acres, the gift of the Lewis trustees, is valued 
at £2,000. 


Thus the total cost of provision for forty-five boys and 
forty-nine girls will be £12,500, or £133 per head. 


West Kirpy CoNVALESCENT Home. 


This is at present certified as a day school for twenty 
defective children who are patients in the convalescent 
home, but attend for instruction in a school room specially 
constructed for them. The records of the Board of 
Education do not supply any information as regards cost 
which would be useful to the Royal Commission. 


4N2 
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Pretp Hratu HovsE—HILLINGDON, 


Is now certified as a residential institution (Roman 


- Catholic) for sixty defective children who are housed in 


four homes for fifteen in each. 


The site of 8 acres, with a house standing on it, was 
advertised for sale at £4,000, but we have no information 
as to the cost of alterations and additional buildings. 


The annual expenses of maintenance in 1893 were 
£56 per head (twelve scholars). 


LITTLETON HOME SPECIAL SCHOOL, GUILDFORD, 


Is a residential home certified for eight defective children. 
There is no information in the office as to the cost of 
provision. 
The annual cost of maintenance in 1903 was £37 a head 
(seven children). 


Mucu HapHamM (RoMAN CATHOLIC) EPILEPTIC 
INSTITUTION, 
This is a Roman Catholic residential institution for 


sixty epileptic children in four homes newly built on a 
site of 54 acres. 


There is no information in the office as to the cost of 
provision or (at present) of maintenance. 


STATEMENT FURNISHED BY THE REV. Dr. Paton. 
February, 1905. 


Capital Expenditure on the Christian Union’s Epileptic 
Homes and School, Lingfield, Surrey, having accommoda- 
tion for ninety children of school age and ten young 


persons over sixteen years (exclusive of ‘‘ floating 
capital’’ required to provide for current expenditure 
until the quarterly payments for maintenance are re- 
ceived). 


£ £ 
Expenditure previous to this date :— 


Ruston House and Carter Wing” - - 5,500 
The Homestead and Children’s Annexe - 3,300 
Proportion of laundry and water tower - 1,600 


School Hall - - = - - - 1,275 
Proportion of Chapel - - - - 200 
Provision of staff - - - - - 3800 


Land for site (part of farm of 260 acres, 
costing £13 per acre, 6 acres of the 
best part of which have been allotted 








to School and Homes), say —- ~). *LSQseiea 
Use of farm for training and object 
lessons” - - - - - - eo 
Laying out and stocking gardens - - 150 
Roads and paving - - - - 150 
Sewage - - - - - - 150 
Fencing . - - - . - 50 
12,975 
Say £130 per bed. 
Additions necessary for the more efficient 
working of the Homes :— 
Lodge for gardener, and others = - - 600 
Sanatorium and mortuary” - - - 1,200 
Additional paving - - - - 250 
Chapel improvements and extension - 300 
Additional sewage - - - - 200 
—— 2,450 
Total : F - £15,425 








Say £155 per bed. 


N.B.—In building, de novo, 10 per cent. margin 
should be allowed for an improved type of building ; but 
if the number of children be increased to 300 certain 
economies could be effected. 
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24.—SPECIMEN FORMS IN USE IN THE SANDLEBRIDGE BOARDING SCHOOL. 





(Handed in by Miss Mary Dendy. See Question 834.) 


. PARTICULARS OF Faminy History or CHILD. 
1. What is the bodily and mental condition of the parents ? 
2. Are they temperate or otherwise ? 


3. Family History : 











ca Present state of . 
(Living) Present Age. Healy Age at date of Death. Cause of Death. ce 

Father alive, aged Father, died, aged 
Mother, alive, aged Mother, died, aged 
| aie, pet ( died, aged 

alive, age : bs died, aged 

Brothers ] alive, aged Brothers died: aed 
alive, aged died, aged 

ae geet | died, aged 

= alive, age ee died, aged 
bisters alive, aged | Sisters {a aged 
alive, aged | died, aged 








4. Has any near relative, dead or living, suffered from 
Insanity, Fits, Consumption, Scrofula, or any other 
hereditary disease ? 

When was the mental deficiency of the child first 
observed ? 

To what cause is this mental deficiency attributed? - 

Ts the child subject to Epileptic or other Fits? - - 

From what illness has the child suffered ? - - - 

Has the child received any special treatment ! if so 
where ? 

10. Isthe child improving or otherwise ? - - - - 

11. When did the child commence to walk? - - - 

12. When did the child commence to talk?  - - - 


Cast ome 








Name and address of person giving the above information : 
Date, 


PARTICULARS AS TO PROGRESS oF CHILD. 
Name of School : 
Name of Scholar : 
Date of Birth : 
Date of Admission to Special Class : 























Proficiency in Your opinions as to 
Number of 
| peed Attend- | Initials 
a | Hand: Intelligence,| Character Secsial . ioe 
Reading.|Writing. Number.) (op Knowledge,| _ and Health.| Gags. 
of Form, | Conduct. 
Colour, ete. 
| 
At time of Admission | Months. 
6 Months after ,, Ist Six 
1 Year re? BH 7 
A | eras... 
2 ” ” ” | 4th ” 
24 ” ” ” 5th ,, 
3 ” ” ” 6th ,, 
34 ” ” ” 7th ” 
4 ” ” ” 8th ” 
4 ys ” ” Othe, 
5 ” ” ” | 10th ” 





— 


N.B.—In filling up this sheet, avoid, as far as possible, general terms such as “ very fair,” “ moderate,” &c., 
but say in the simplest words possible what the scholar can do. 


Remarks of the Medical Officer. 
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3.—ANALYSIS OF FAMILY HISTORIES _ IN 


CONNECTION WITH THE SANDLEBRIDGE 


BOARDING SCHOOL. 


(Handed in by Miss Mary Dendy. See Question 834.) 


Number of cases in which disease is known to have 


occurred in other members of the family - 258 
Insanity only - - - - - a SORTS 
Epilepsy only _ - - - - - - 39 
Insanity and epilepsy - - - - - 44 

CoNSUMPTION. 


Number of cases in which consumption is known 
to have occurred in other members of the 
family - - - - - - ak 


DRINK. 
Number of cases in which there was a definite 
history of drink - - - - - 53 
SosRIETY. 


Number of cases in which there was a definite 
history of sobriety -  - ee ors) | 


34.—COPY OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE CHESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE INCOR- 
PORATED LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE SOCIETY FOR THE PERMANENT CARE OF 


THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


(Sent in by Miss Mary Dendy. See Question 1000.) 


An agreement made the twenty-seventh day of Novem- 
ber, one thousand nine hundred and five, between the 
Cheshire County Council (hereinafter called “the 
Council”) cf the one part and the Incorporated Lancashire 
and Uheshire Society for the Permanent Care of the 
Feeble-minded (hereinafter called “ the Society ”) of the 
other part. Whereas the Society have already erected 
upon land belonging to it and situate at Sandlebridge, in 
the County of Chester, buildings which have been certified 
by the Board of Education as schools for boarding and 
lodging defective children pursuant to the Elementary 
Education(Defectiveand EpilepticChildren)Acts,1899 and 
1903, and are proposing to erect a further building, there 
to be certified and used for the like purpose, and have 
entered into a contract for the erection of such building 
for the sum of four thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
five pounds. And whereas the Council have agreed to pay 
to the Society the sum of two thousand pounds as a. con- 
tribution towards the cost of erecting and furnishing 
such further building upon the terms hereinafter ap- 
pearing, now it is agreed— 

1. The Society will forthwith erect. and furnish at 
Sandlebridge such a further building as aforesaid in 
accordance with plans approved by the Board of 
Education. 


2. The Council shall within seven days from the date 
hereof pay to the! Society the sum of one thousand 
pounds, part of thé said sum of two thousand pounds, 
and will pay to the Society the remaining one thousand 
pounds upon the Society’s architect certifying that the 
building is completed in accordance with the said plans. 


3. On the completion of such building and on its being 
duly certified by the Board of Education as a school for 
defective children, the Council, in consideration of the 
payment of the said sum of two thousand pounds, shall 
from time to time be entitled to send and the Society 
shall from time to time receive from the Council children 
who are mentally defective within the meaning of the 
said Acts (but not epileptics), not exceeding twenty-five 
at any one time, for lodging, maintenance, medicine, 
clothing, care and education in the schools maintained 
by the Society at Sandlebridge, and in which such chil- 
dren may, according to the law’4n force for the time 
being, be maintained and educated upon and subject to 
the conditions following, that is to say :— 

(1) Each such child shall be not less than seven 
and not more than thirteen years old, except with 
the consent of the Society. 


(2). The Council shall pay to the Society in respect 
of each such child while under the care of the 
Society, and until he or she attains the age of six- 
teen years, at the rate of twenty pounds per annum 
by equal quarterly instalments on the four jusual 
quarter days, provided that the Society shall not be 
obliged to retain any child for whom the Council 
shall have ceased to pay at the rate aforesaid. 


(3) The Society shall not be bound to receive any — 


such child unless it shall be certified by the Society’s 
medical officer as suitable for maintenance and 
instruction in one of the Society’s schools, and if 
any child having been so received shall subsequently 
appear to the Society’s medical officer to be unfit 
for retention in any such school, such child shall be 


removed by and at the expense of the Council 


within one month after receipt of notice in that 
behalf from the Society. 9 


(4) After the expiration of six months from the 
date of the said new building being certified hy the 
architect as complete, the Council shall giveto the 
Society at least one month’s notice in writing if and 
whenever the Council shall desire to send any child 
to be received by the Society as aforesaid. 


4. The Council shall be entitled to nominate from 


time to time one Member of the Governing Body of the ~ 


Society, and the Society shall from time to time so far as 
shall be consistent with the effectual working of the 
Society’s school or schools furnish the Council with such 
information regarding children received from the Council 
as shall be reasonably required by the Council. 


5. If at any time the Society shall cease to maintain 
at Sandlebridge a certified school or schools for defective 
children, the Society shall thereupon refund to the 
Council a sum of money equal to the said sum of two 
thousand pounds, after deducting therefrom sixty-six 
pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence for eack or part 
of a year which shall have elapsed from the date hereof. 


In witness whereof the Council and the Society have 
respectively caused their Common Seals to be hereunto 
affixed the day and year before written. 


The Common Seal of the County Council of Chester 
was hereunto affixed in the presence of 


GrorGs Drxon, Chairman. 
REGINALD Ports, Clerk. 





7 
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4—-PARTICULARS OF THE ACCOMMODATION PROVIDED BY THE 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE SOCIETY FOR THE PERMANENT CARE 


FEEBLE-MINDED. 
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INCORPORATED 
OF THE 


(Referred to by Miss Dendy in Question 822.) 





SANDLEBRIDGE BoARDING SCHOOLS. 


Old schools, 60 children. New schools, 65 children. 
Farm house, 20 young men. 
In residence, old schools, 59 children. 
In residence, in farm, 6 youths. 
_ Passed for admission to new school and will go in on 
July 5th, 1906, 16 children. 


Warrorp HAL 


In the hall, accommodation for 40 better class boys. 
In the farm, accommodation for a certain number of 
young men. 


Education Offices, 
Deansgate, Manchester. 


2nd June, 1906. 
H. B. Mothersole, Esq., 


Royal Commission House, 
Old Palace Yard, Westminster, 
London, S.W. 


Drag Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 1st instant 
we shall be very pleased to have the plans of the special 
schools at Sandlebridge inserted in the Appendix of 
your. Report. 

The building will accommodate 65 children; 33 girls 
and 32 boys. The cost of building, apart from land, 
is £5,000; to this should be added £400 for furniture, 
floor-covering, etc. The entire cost of the provision 
thus being £5,400, equal to £83 1s. 63d. per bed. 

I enclose herewith a description of the building. 


Yours faithfully, 
C. H. WYATT. 


SANDLEBRIDGE BoarpInG ScHOOLS FOR FEEBLE- 
MINDED CHILDREN. 


The accompanying plans are for a boarding school 
just completed by the Incorporated Lancashire and 
Cheshire Society for the Permanent Care of the Feeble- 
minded. The building has been designed for 65 children. 
Of these 35 girls will be accommodated in the rooms on 
the north side and 30 boys in the rooms of the south side. 

The building is divided into two parts by rooms for 
administration to be occupied by the matron and staff. 
A service staircase is provided in the centre of the building 

by which the matron and staff can gain access to all 
the rooms, but each wing will be strictly reserved for 
the children for whom it is provided. 

The girls’ side consists of dining-room, playroom, 
cloak-rooms, etc., on the ground floor, and above on 
the first floor are two dormitories, each supervised from 
an adjacent room which will be occupied by a member 
of the staff; bath-rooms and lavatories with hot and 
cold water. 

The boys’ part is on the other side of the building 
and consists of similar accommodation. Each wing 
is provided with a well-constructed staircase for the 
use of the children. 


A laundry where all the washing for the colony will 
be done. A 
Other buildings which can be adapted for older girls. 


LAND. 


The two estates together (which nearly adjoin) 100 
acres. Six lads are now employed on the farm and five 
in the gardens and greenhouses attached to Warford 
Hall. 


Mary DeEnpy. 
June 21st, 1906. 


There are no internal latrines in the building—these 
are provided in the yard. In case of sickness a room for 
an earth closet is provided in each wing. 

The building is of plastic (Accrington) brick with 
terra cotta facings throughout. All the rooms have 
tiled dadoes, the walls above dado-height being finished 
in plaster. 

The heating throughout is by open fireplaces, all pro- 
vided with fire guards. There is an ample supply of 
town’s water from the public mains, 

The scheme has been to provide a building of first- 
class character without any extravagance, Internal 
passages have, as far as possible, been dispensed with. 
All windows are made to open top and bottom. A 
distinct feature of the building is that there is not a 
dark corner in any of the rooms. Attention is drawn 
to the wash bowls at the entrance of each wing. The 
floors are of wood throughout with the exception of 
kitchen, bath-room, and lavatories ; these are of lignite 
and impervious flooring material which has the advan- 
tage of being warmer than concrete. 

This building is the latest addition to the accom- 
modation provided by the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Society for the Permanent Care of the Feeble-minded 
at Sandlebridge, near Alderley Edge, Cheshire. As 
the name of the society denotes, permanent care is to be 
provided for the children sent by different local authori- 
ties. The total accommodation now supplied for children 
in the special boarding schools at Sandlebridge amounts 
to 180 beds. The original site consisted of 20 acres. 
This year there has been purchased an adjoining estate 
of 76 acres, known as Warford Hall. This additional 
land has been acquired for the purpose of providing 
employment for the inmates after they reach the age 
of sixteen years, 

The mansion at Warford is to be used as a private 
boarding school for paying pupils. Other buildings 
on the estate are to be adapted as homes for the older 
girls and laundries for their employment; whilst farm- 
ing operations and workshops and extensive ranges 
of green-houses will meet the needs of the older boys 
who are lodged in the neighbouring farm buildings. 


C. H. Wyarr. 
Ist June, 1906, 


— Bre + 
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6.—STATEMENT SHEWING THE AVERAGE WEEKLY COST PER INMATE OF THE SANDLE- 


BRIDGE (CHESHIRE) BOARDING SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, FOR THE YEAR 


ENDED 29th SEPTEMBER, 1904. 


(Referred to by Miss Dendy in Question 824.) 





Average Weekly Cost 
per Inmate. 
1. Staff Expenses. ds 
Salaries and wages - - - - - 
Superior officers and teachers in- 
cluding books, &c. - - - - 1 
Subordinate officers - - - . 1 
Provisions and household stores - - 1 
Laundry (included in wages of subor- 
dinate officers.) 


2. Inmates’ Hupenses. 


Provisions and household stores - - 3 
Clothing (Laundry, seeabove) - - . 
Medical requisites, drugs, etc. - - 
Allowances, amusements, etc. - - - 
Expenses (travelling) - - - . 
Funerals - - - - - - 


Dole 


©) CO 


bi eo 


3. General Hapenses. 


Fire and light - Z - : - 8s 
Household stores (see above: ) 
Furniture and fittings (repairs) } 
Ordinary repairs (including wages) 
Rates, taxes, insurance and water - - 


1 
“I Ct 
i 


4, Management Expenses. 


Secretarial expenses - - - 5} 
Managers’ and Officers’ travelling expenses) 
Printing, stationery and advertisements -| 
Telegrams, stamps and cheque books — - | 
Legal expenses and bank charges - - 


the 


Average Weekly Cost 
per Inmate. 


5. Rent, Repayment of Loans and Sinking Fund. 8. d. 


Premises 
are the 


Rent - - - - - ve . | Property 


Repayment of loans or payment to sink- ie at. 
ingfund - - - : a = ciety 
and are 


not en- 
cumbered. 


6. Improvements and Additions.: 


Structural improvements and alterations 
Furniture and fittings (other than replace- 
ments - ~ - - - - : 


7. Industria) Expenses. 


Instructors’ wages - - - 
Shoemaker = . 2 
Basketmaker- - 5 
Materials for basket aot “: 


PAL Ke SB 
’ 


8. Farm and Gardens. 
Wages - - - - - - -\ Not in 


Jaivestock - - - - -  -{| full oper- 
Food stuffs and manures - - f ation at 
Implements, trees, put and seeds - | date of 
Other expenses - - - -/- return. 


9. Other pxyments (to be specified). 
Cartage. -  o= 0 le ad 
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5 - SANDLEBRIDGE 
SPECIAL SCHOOL 








NEW BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 65 CHILDREN 
TO BE OPENED IN JULY 1906. 





(Referred to by Miss Dendy in Question 822.) 
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5 - SANDLEBRIDGE NEw BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 65 CHILDREN 
SPECIAL SCHOOL TO SE OPENED IN JuLy 1906. 





(Referred to 5y Miss Dendy in Question 822.) 
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7.—PARTICULARS OF DISCHARGES FROM REFORMATORY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS ON 
ACCOUNT OF MENTAL INCAPACITY. 


Exuisir ‘‘ A.”—Mepicat Oprnion on Cases DiscHARGED FoR Mentat Incapacity, 1900-1904. 
(Handed in by J. G. Legge, Esq. See Question 1193 ) 





Home Office No. Medical Report. 
1900. 

X77,711 “Mentally deficient... has now 
been here three months and has shown 
no improvement.” 

X77,842 “Of dull intellect and somewhat 
defective nutrition.” 

Filthy habits. 

X77,978 “ Physically and mentally unfit for 

industrial training.” 

X78,027 “ Unfit for industrial training owing 
to his mental! condition.” 

X74,723 Stated to be of decidedly weak 

2. intellect. 

X78,103 Mental condition stated to be such 
as to render undesirable that he should 
remain in the school. 

X78,263 “Of feeble intellect and filthy 
habits.” 

X78,491 “Of weak intellect and poor 
physique.” 

X78.718 Discharge applied for “on account 
of mental incapacity and _ general 
debility.” 

X78,984 ** Insane.” . 

X79,263 “ Mentally deficient.” 

X79,605 “* Mental incapacity.” 

A61,960 ** Tnsane.”” 

5 

X79,504 Stated to be weak-minded. 

X80,370 ** An imbecile.” 

' 123 

X80,394 Stated to be of feeble intellect. 

“X80 414 “Mentally unfit for industrial 
training.” 

X80,457 “ Of a weak intellect and stunted { 
growth.” 

X81,086 “ Suffering from cerebral irritation, | 
producing frequent attacks of maniacal { 
delirium.” 

1901. 

X81,497 “Scrofula, etc., and mental defi- | 
ciency.” 

X81,497 “Scrofula, etc., and mental defi- | 
ciency.” 

X81,565 “ Suffering from strumous glandular | 

swellings of the neck . . . has a feeble | 
intellect.” 

X82,027 “T have examined L. B. as to her | 
mental condition, and consider her | 
incapable of being educated.” 

X82,042 “Suffering from an incurable affec- } 
tion of chronic ulceration of hands and }{ 
feet and should be discharged from the ; 

: school. And also his mental faculties | 
are slightly deficient. During the | 
eighteen months he has been under | 
my supervision, twelve of these have 
been spent in the infirmary.” . 

X 81,957 “Mentally deficient. Suffering from | 
chronic aural catarrh.” 

X82,050 “‘ Mentally deficient.” 

1&2 | 

X82,306 “ Suffering from filthy habits and | 
of a low mental capacity.” 

'X82,434 “‘ Of weak intellect.” 

X82,483 “‘ Mentally unfit.” 

X82,733 ‘Of weak intellect and also tuber- 
cular.” 

X82,964 — “ Has been three years in this school 
and has learned almost nothing. ; 

“¢ She is also dirty in her habits, and | 
is not a suitable child for this institu- 
tion on account of mental incapacity.” 

X83,342 “ Acute mania.” 


X83,569 
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** Tnsane.”’ 





Home Office No. 


X84,032 


X84,032 
X84,204 


X84,290 


X85,643 


X85,887 
1 
X86,689 
X86,786 
X87,344 
X75,552 
14 


X87,508 


100,361 


102,762 
1&2 


104,301 
105,626 


105,837 
108,199 
108,531 


109,796 
111,722 


111,722 


118,267 


119,487 
121,480 
123,730 











Medical Report. 


“ Suffering at intervals from attacks 
of mania (she has eaten soap, knocked 
her head against the wall, rubbed car- 
bolic acid on her face, etc.).”’ 

** Amentia (intellectual).” 

‘““ Has remained a very dull child in 
spite of very much individual atten- 
tionin school work . . . little prospect 
of her making satisfactory progress.” 

“Quite unfit, both physically and 
mentally, for industrial training.” 


1902. 


“ Very backward, shows no capacity 
for learning, and is so feeble-minded 
that she is quite unfit for training, in 
fact cannot be taught.” 

‘“* Amentia (intellectual).” 


Particulars not on papers. 

“ Mentally deficient . . . his habits 
have become worse, and he has become 
objectionable to the other boys.” 

“* Mentally deficient.” 

“Of unsound mind.” 


“Mentally and physically deficient, 
suffering from chorea with mental ex- 
citability of a specially injurious nature 
to himself and to those attending him. 
On account of his paralysis on the left 
side he is unable to properly feed him- 
self. Heisalso suffering from deafness, 
and has a large cicatrix from old burn 
extending from the thigh to the foot, 
which by continual picking and tearing 
has produced intractable wounds.” 

“With the exception of defective 
eyesight and squint, her physical con- 
dition is good. She is, however, 
incapable of being instructed in even 
the simplest household duties, while in 
school work she makes no advance and 
knows little more than the alphabet.” 

“ Of weak intellect.” 


1908. 


“Suffering from weak intellect, 
curvature of the spine, progressive 
muscular atrophy.” 

“Intellect imperfect and defective. 
Moral power requires strict super- 
vision and control.” 

“* An imbecile.” 

“ Mentally deficient.” 

“Of very low mental power, if not 
absolutely an imbecile.” 

“ Of unsound mind.” 

“Unfit for Reformatory training 
on account of feeble intellect.” 

“Unfit for Reformatory training 
on account of feeble intellect.” 


1904. 


“Of feeble intellect evidenced by 
eccentric habits, general lack of mental 
development, and associated with 
obvious micro-cephalic development 
of skull.” 

“ Of unsound mind.” 

*‘ Tn a condition of insanity.” 

“Mentally unfit for the training.” 

‘¢ Has a marked neurotic inheritance, 
coming of insane parents, and periodi- 
cally suffers from destructive out- 
bursts.” ; ‘ 

“Vcid of Intelligence.”’ 


4 O 


652 APPENDIX: 


Exursir “B.”—CHARGES UNDER WHICH FIFTY-ONE OF THE FIFTY-NINE CASES DISCHARGED FOR MENTAL 


INCAPACITY WERE ORIGINALLY COMMITTED, (See Question 1195.) 


Charge. No. of Cases 

Larceny..-.. + + ok ee SEs Se o = er ene ee 
Found wandering, etc. - . - - - - - 6 F : : : 14 
Truancy - - - - - - = = 2 s u . 6 
Immoral surroundings - Pie - : - : 3 2 i. 4 
Beyond control of parents - - : z 4 = a s “ : 3 
Begging - - - - - - = f z r - r . a 2 
Vagrancy - - + -+ + | steht seth Supe eelieinge asea® crest cee 2 
Found destitute, eto 1 ee ee ee ee 1 
Frequenting company of thieves - - : s a : Z 2 p 2 l 
Attempting suicide-  -~— - eA - = a Sencha mean 1 
Refractory in Workhouse - - - : : 3 : aE 1 
Housebreaking aay ewe Ten Be Sn a eee nk : y 1 

51 


Exursit “C.”—DisPosaL, 80 Fan AS CAN BE ASCERTAINED, OF CASES DISCHARGED FOR MENTAL INCAPACITY. 
(See Question 1196.) 


Of nine “insane” cases :— 


Asylum 7°" 5 ¢=aeeees Bios Ae ee te ; - ee 9 
Of two “imbecile” cases :— 
Parents” - - - - yy. 3% RNIN : s F ahi. 1 
Union - - - : - - 2 = 2 z : - re 1 
Of forty “feeble-minded ” cases :— 
Parents - . - - - shee re 3 2 Sigel eine 2 18 
Respectable friends - - - - : c 2 Be a , E : 4 
Union -)- (6 0- = epe  e 
Special Homes - oe es ee eee .- re 6 
Infirmary - - - - : : - BE ie Be. 1 
Working Boy’s Home - - Z - : : “ eprers: 3 4 e 1 
51 


Exuisit “D.”—CHARGES UNDER WHICH THIRTY-FIVE OF THE THIRTY-SIX CASES DISCHARGED oN ACCOUNT 


oF EPILEPSY WERE ORIGINALLY COMMITTED. (See Question 1196.) 


Larceny - - : z p : 2 : é : x : . P z 
Found wandering - Z : s é : ‘ : : : 2 3 2 
Truancy - ee = : site be 
Immoral surroundings. i - "+. = +=, 9 =* =) 992) 
Beyond control of parents - - : - 3 . & . . : = 
Begging~-- (= sceiseh (5 ee es ere er 
Found destitute, etc. —- PP Ne me ao 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children See Re ee ADE ge 
Frequenting the company of thieves 2 m = = = = = 2 = 


_ 


He Pe ow war 


i) 
or 


Exuisit ‘“E.”—DIsposal, SO FAR AS CAN BE ASCERTAINED, OF CASES DISCHARGED ON ACCOUNT OF EPILEPSY. 
(See Question 1196.) 


Parents = °°" is 4a) RE ee 2 Sa TT IG 7 
Union - . = : . is F z 3 t : loosing 15 
Special. Home" "3 = SS ee t. vVilele ge 3 

25 
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7a—COPY OF LETTER RECEIVED FROM THE INSPECTOR OF REFORMATORY 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AS TO THE CONNECTION BETWEEN 
PARENTS AND FEEBLE MINDEDNESS IN CHILDREN. 


AND 
DRUNKENNESS IN 


(See Questions 1222-1241 and Question 1309.) 





Great Scotland Yard, 
S.W. 
20 February, 1907. 
I beg to state for the information of the Royal Commission that after careful consideration I am 
persuaded that any figures which could be supplied by this Department with a view to shewing what connection, if 


any, there is between drunkenness in the parents and feeble-mindedness in the children would be of no practical 
value and might be misleading. This opinion is based on the following facts. 


Dear Sir, 


(1) Very few children are received into Reformatory and Industrial Schools. 


(2) A large proportion. of the parents are alleged to be of intemperate habits.at the time of the admission of 
the child to the school. 


(3) As the age of the children on admission varies from about six to sixteen the information then supplied may 
eae or no bearing on the state of affairs at the time of the birth or during the earliest years of 
the child. 


(4) There is too often a good deal of uncertainty as to the actual parentage of the children, who are in many cases 
illegitimate, or have been deserted or have otherwise lost one or other—sometimes both—of their parents. 


The cases referred to in (2) are so numerous that they might be expected to include all the parents of those 
referred. to in (1), were it not for the fact that in my own experience children who have been found unfit for 
Industrial training on account of mental incapacity have been returned to parents described as steady and 
respectable. When, moreover, it is borne in mind that some of the brightest and most promising children are 
emigrated or otherwise kept apart from their homes on account of the intemperate habits and loose character of 
their parents, some idea may be formed of the conflicting nature of the evidence that would be forthcoming in 


response to a circular letter to the Schools: 


H. B. N. Mothersole, Esq., 
Royal Commission House, 
S.W. 


I am, dear Sir, 
~ Yours faithfully, 
T. D. Ropertson. 


8.—REGULATIONS FOR THE TREATMENT OF WEAK-MINDED PRISONERS IN PARKHURST 
PRISON. 


(Handed in by C. HE. Troup, Esq. C.B. See Question 1342.) 


1. The location of this class shall be, as far as 
ee separate, and segregation on the “ Star Class” 
asis shall not apply. 


2. They shall be under the supervision of a specially 
selected staff, to be detailed expressly for this purpose. 


3. Such work shall be assigned, as shall, in the opinion 
of the Governor and Medical Officer, be best suited to 
each prisoner, who will be required to work, but will not be 
tasked. Marks will be assigned by the Principal Officer 
in charge according to the opinion formed by him, 
from-observation, of the aptitude and willingness of each 
prisoner. Special trades and employments, such as 
painting, drawing, and fancy work may be introduced 
In special cases, subject to the approval of the Visiting 
Director. 
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4. Any modification of the ordinary diet which may be 
necessary shall be made, as in the case of hospital 
patients, on the written recommendation of the Medical 
Officer in each case. 


5. Ordinary offences shall be punished by the Governor, 
after consultation with the Medical Officer. Extra- 
ordinary offences shall be punished by the Director. In 
assigning punishment, regard shall be had to the effect 
which any particular mode of punishment is likely to 
have on the mind of the prisoner. Marks for remission 
of sentence will not be forfeited. 


6. Talking shall be allowed at exercise, and there shall 
be a full period of exercise on Sundays. 


402 


654 APPENDIX : 
9.—FORMS, CERTIFICATES, ORDERS, AND PETITIONS SUPPLIED BY THE 
LUNACY COMMISSION. 
(a) Copy or Orper, PETITION AND CERTIFICATES FOR A PRIVATE PATIENT. - 


(5) Copy or Urcency OrpER, PETITION AND CERTIFICATES FOR A PRIVATE PATIENT. 

(c) Copy OF ORDER AND CERTIFICATES FOR A LUNATIC NOT UNDER PROPER CARE AND CONTROL, OR CRUELLY 
TREATED OR NEGLECTED. 

(d) Copy of ORDER AND CERTIFICATE FOR A PAUPER PATIENT, 

(e) Copy or Retrevinc Orricer’s APPLICATION FoRM FOR AN ORDER FOR THE DETENTION OF A LUNATIC IN 
THE WoRKHOUSE, WITH MEDICAL CERTIFICATES, ORDER, ETC. 

(f) Copy or OrDER FoR THE Reception oF A DancErous LUNATIC SOLDIER, APPLICABLE TO ENGLAND, 

(g) Copy or ORDER FOR THE ReEcEPTION oF A DancERous LUNATIC SOLDIER, APPLICABLE TO SCOTLAND. 

(h) Copy or ORDER FOR THE RECEPTION OF A DANGEROUS LUNATIC SOLDIER, APPLICABLE TO IRELAND. 

(¢) MepicaL CERTIFICATE AND STATEMENT ISSUED IN CONFORMITY WITH THE IDioTs Act, 1886. 


ORDER FOR RECEPTION OF A PRIVATE PATIENT TO BE MADE BY A JUSTICE APPOINTED UNDER 


(a) a Justice for—— 
specially appointed 
under the Lunacy Act, 
1890; or the Judge of 
the County Court oi——, 


or the Stipendiary 
Magistrate for——. 

(b) Address and 
description. 

(c) Or an idiot or 
person of unsound 
mind. 

(d) Name of  peti- 
tioner, 

(e) Or Hospital or 


House, or as a Single 
Patient. 


(J) To be addressed 
to the Medical Super- 
intendent of. the 
Asylum, or Hospital, or 
to the Resident Licensee 
of the House in which 
the patient is to be 
placed, or name of the 
person who is to take 
charge of. the patient 
as a Single patient. 





(Handed in by Lionel L. Shadwell, Esq. See Question 1536.) 





(A) COPY OF ORDER, PETITION, AND CERTIFICATES. 


Private PATIENT. 
53 Vict. c. 5.—Sched. 2, Form 3. 


THE Lunacy 
Act, 1890, JupGz oF County CouRTS, OR STIPENDIARY MaGISTRATE, 


J, the undersignied..4..nssigeseasanege sodesa ced duce ote ole Mele eeieatel deen tants RE RES. rosea ape acanesles 
DeINg: (2)! ....s0sendec’ ewavadeeiille see yas <BOgiues «aed. gee gAS. (hace ham ete nee ee ene widsie wah db oft, ee ee 
upon the petition of ..... shvedaecensnateutneinebide dnwicindi ogc garam ie een areas age ee rt, 
Of (6). acs. ys dei oon dis ts bs a daleiovinces sais saclaindaeulous Oona ea clon er dais ee rr songs See sipuiaans rede 
in the matter Of ..i;leeasctoneeecates codec eeane oe Be nena ae eee ee ae va sanded oe bale aaa EAR 
a. Lunatic (¢);s:t.004- Sacnne goad bindagenDPaeiies Seca eso Na ane tate eae seveeseeese- companied by the 
Medical Certificates of ...... Wn Pec tak 9 OH Levitan iP 0RE GRU AIEE Spee As asta Sie cece eee Seer | 
ale MBereies Peet se natase ater ete Sa eae eRe Donors aeaee ORE Se 5 «loudeq daeds commented aaeene 
hereto annexed, and upon the undertaking of the said...............c:ceeceeeees a soans Saige selene aan 
Sore ieee te vte ag ae ee ee peusasccgesesess conus aedirectsadleelced’ doebaseslsweas sell ta eine tee eee ten iia in 
personally or by some one specially appointed by the said (d)............. kd Pee Bt a ae 
Fore ee: sina eotletsalepla's Vani cat ce be aR DM leila antes een at least in 


COC eee Heder ee neereresores Pees eer oeeoseese 


every six months while under care and treatment under this Order, hereby authorise you to 


‘ 


receive the said ........... TARR eh nO tie ea tte et, Cl ccd en eee sasnie ene 


as a Patient into your Asylum (e). 


' 


And I declare that I have [or have not] personally seen the said.............. 


i iy FETE H OTH R OEE HEROD THEE THER EERE EE HEHE EEE HEHEHE ESTE UEHHEEH EEE EEHHERESHESH SEE HEE EHH EEE HEHE ESOS HEE EEE OEE SSH EE HED 


before making this Order. A 


Dated thighida saved wecaiicnn,.. ROAV) Ole 


(Signed) ....... upatee daieyea earvalb 5 ccwr'ed eetaitele's « sled clos «cats to ve Stair cts Seana er 
A Justice rea appointed under 
if the above-mentioned Act [or the Judge of the County 
Court of or a Stipendiary 
Magistrate]. 
OO (I's tantee ctaguehibessiigcaetanae Wetaete a eet ee A ee oe 


ROYAI. COMMISSION 


(a) —— a Justice of 
the Peace for—, or His 
Honour the Judge of the 
County Court of ——, or 
— Stipendiary Magis- 
trate for—. 


(b) Full postal address 
and rank, profession, or 
occupation. 


(c) At least twenty- 
one. 


(d) Or an idiot or per- 
son of unsound mind, 


(e) Insert a full de- 
scription of the name 
and locality of the 
Asylum, Hospital, or 
Licensed House, or the 
full name, address, and 
description of the per- 
son whois to take charge 
of the patient as a single 
patient. 


(f) Some day within 
14 days before the date 


of the presentation of 


the petition. 
(g) Here state the con- 


nection or relationship 
with the patient. 


(A) Full Christian and 
Surname. 
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53 Vict. c. 5.—Sched. 2, Form 1. 


PETITION FOR AN ORDER FOR RECEPTION OF A PRIVATE PATIENT. 


igi ey aN 9 ae ails ih hi eS Wen SIE EMR CR: FPS IAN ee, as ai AN AeA ay te eee ead 


a person alleged to be of unsound mind. 


UNE OGG A ae ae NERD ee Seen Oa § Pay cee Sica ae tec encom evant Cae intea sass es « Bees aed 
MR ETE ON OF 30 a3 cib nce ecasdunsdeavscctee A Qeeeeet eke ee Grote meets ie ender cee sae 
ES noo set cnn eee i RARE i aC a aA ee ee ee seis. Men ucasc ne e Ai, 
SMM ME OIINEY, OS ei cloarcsteta clio oes undone lasencetonadehnebdee MEE Ae Sidi Re es ere ceeieeests 
PME eI ican os sceccsosdce tam esageasnes ...(c) years of age. 


OPPO ROTH HHH EH HEHEHE HEHEHE ER ETH OHH EED 


2. I desire to obtain an Order for the Reception of ..........60068 


Bena cardehesiecssseoessnens sine as’ a Tumatic: (2) ..éccalecsoorpesacee Meena te acer eee Nc ts 
in the Asylum [or Hospital, or House, as the case may be] Of........ceecceveeeeee URE TS SOAR 
Pisces rants Dae ais sachin cs on ws bssdirge wl calos o's pki 4s sp 0 OPS RNG SRP ap eR teach singer ta) SUOULLO 
BONE cccnesss Soa acs hee eee ricer akonsuthes ined’ We devicedefuawececehEet ieee eee Eee POMBE ae tee rs: oss pete 

RRR ae DROVE ICM RATCL 852500500... 0ncsnceontcane caueeuds Supdige ease cmtnt tee naetematEe tae GeR es Se sianieare estate 
Mace ses cee a es = cvcee ne saeevesavves co anqeQonaaant sea) « dggsinn <itgdity. Gauee eta. team Rees. aaeae Wan bettas beak ee 
SRRARO CPN pee sce ces aavnes von Bests Cay OF. .8..s0acgp one Reppin Runa nose : 

ODES (700 Se es a iyvcata staan wip Goan epee ressesepeneeerenerseyeaey csOF the 
said ‘ee St NE Gg boca Sel de go. ce's cn abeier clots Ube s aap caleied dey Sauce eiCe ent eee ete evahi rr 
[or of the petitioner ts not connected with or related to the patient state, as follows :] 

I am not related to or connected with the said ......... desea eetes eee or Tes ee kr ee Pecar eevee 


The reasons why this Petition is not presented by a relation or connection are as follows :— 
The circumstances under which this Petition is presented by me are as follows :— 


5. Iam not related to or connected with either of the persons signing the certificates which 
accompany this Petition as (where the Petitioner vs a man) husband, father, father-in-law, son, 
son-in-law, brother, brother-in-law, partner, or assistant (or where the Petitioner ts a woman), 
wife, mother, mother-in- -law, daughter, daughter-in-law, sister, sister-in-law, partner, or assistant. 


Pmiaanmertalce $0 Visit thé: Said. ..62.s.c00acs vas doass oosn anathema Diag See, Gitte: aE Lae a 


Pee reid oath sss 2 Mie Ee oa ase sins aeseee ae ... personally or by some one specially appointed by me 
at least once in every Six months while under care and treatment under the Order to be made 
on this Petition. 


eae eeee 


Jer Aestatement of particulars relating to: TOG: SAIC, sacecens de ansdelsusde yore atsaessenen svar tonews Re Bde 
DO v cus carcccsinalnetiaceseree ikea PUR eR ei binees aaa a pepe Mean. accompanies this Petition. 
Lf tt is the fact, add: [8. The said ........ Re oe elem Raa © en SRR A Sine Cosco Saanss eee ccneee ooaass 
has been received in the .......... Ate LEE OUR Hine EN tee ares badass Goats ecat iraattevtics ie 
Asylum, or Hospital, or House, as the case may be, under an is gency Order dated the............ 
Paintin oo cot tsth of sswaceuiahncee triers De pcre] 


The Petitioner therefore prays that an Order may be made in accordance with the foregoing 
statement. 


Signed (A)...... 


See ere rete w ee enee od Peewee ee een eeee ol eae 


Date of presentation of the Petition.....2......c.cccc0000- Gy Of.......c.cceeee Le Mndece eee e aoe 
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‘ Form 2. 
SratEMENT of Particulars referred to in the annexed Petition [or in the above or annexed Order.] 
If any Particulars are not known, the fact ts to be so stated. 
(Where the patient is in the Petition or Order described as an idiot, omit the particulars marked *.] 
The following is a Statement of Particulars relating to the said ...............ccsscceseeeeeceneeees Nhaeetee eh eee 


Name of patient, with Christian name at length 


Sex andage - - - - - =); 9] Weiss ote tanees conere ddevaloes sat see oem het ens eet naam dcevavnosaanees 
*Married, single, or widowed - -~ = + Tegan sp demodsaiseanesopegseey sblacek ttieee etiam aeeetane Pai dios Se 
*Rank, profession, or previous occupation (if any) - see eeee Use ccdnscece se venectccese oD Ra RtE estate eae oa cede dane ieee 
*Religious persuasion = (~The ccna seen = sana enc seenngeen geste tana mae eee ae pameee 
Residence at or immediately previous to the date hereof ..........ccceeceecseceececcecescceceecessceceeseccseesensencs ies ae 
*Whether first attack - - <=. = = = [a Qiigisessscuosscecevences secsl snp teaeee sie e=== === === sey BeDer ced 
Age,on first attack - - © - = cc cnsrsas vd tare el nega eet eee waite. cheers . 
When and where previously under care and treatment | Maes eet: . 
POPES CES O HEE OHE HEE HSE TEETH OHO EHO EOE EE SESE EERE Becoccose Boeoeererevcscesevusee 
as a lunatic, idiot, or person of unsound mind - 
*Duration-of existing attack "5" = =) ey 6 en me eeeeeioees ee eres esuastaiaee sa eau sceeantine rppinord: srckieaas hae 
Supposed cause = = = * “4 =. > TM eee c erence ener screceeeeseces eescces Cocoseecete eecoveccee Coeoeroassereaegoneee 
Whether subject to epilepsy - - - - - © 0 Shobabsleveuvsenadea oe taedeuee see 5st evtepe aan sieaewertene eee cade ince 
Whether suicidal = = = _ = AIC ICO ee nee oe en 
Whether dangerous to others, and in what way . -.  - sseecene bday Paces ae eee ale nasesen sag, roe sh caeree 
Whether any near relative has been afflicted with insanity ......... Seana ae vanes elated seamen aee sig sosensieeweubelaanaees Reh ee 
Names, Christian names, and full postal, addresses of ! 
SOOM HH EEO PERO SO OR TEM TORE SEREH ERT EHEMENHST ESO DOGO ECD ES ESE OES TOES ET ES EEN ET EE = 
one or more relatives of the patient - -  - 
Name of the person to whom notice of death to be a 
and full postal address, if not already given - - 
Name and full postal address of the usual Beta 
’ 
attendant of the patient - - - - - - 
(Sioned (Gg). cccctecarencsavee sin dduigiealdedteonb ante vaten nace dedees tiem oe naanacne eae ste 
Name_ with Christian \ 
Name at length Vs Le [i trie sisis\elaiciaisieieisisieie's/aivivaisin/aius sidie7e siviaesiaiaisiniesiie Siclc sl ccaae Ree eeresreeseeseeseen 
(a) When the Peti- 
tioner or Met signing 
un urgency order is not . 
the person. who signs Rank, Profession or ot 
e statement, add. the : lei] _f rereses wae eeeeeensene sseees wesessocveseess Deeeceecseceees soe eececeercsesecs tee 
following particulars gupation Gf any) 


Sue ae person 
o signs the state- 
egticde ae Fe How related to or other- 


wise connected with é:0 6 are kiove-e'eraeieleve gre loince oiele oca'e\e svete wale tine alee 'nre'nii.e'elne's #iaisie'e ere :ale'ae's ofl ta(aie eta e nn 
the Patient - - - 
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63° Viet.c.6)ai31; 


WHEN NEITHER CERTIFICATE IS SIGNED BY THE UsuaL MEDICAL ATTENDANT. 


I, the undersigned, hereby state that it is not practicable to obtain a Certificate from the 


(a) Name of patient. usual Medical Attendant of (a).............. Tteccuaneacget: caatuarenmenene dena pasar Geter coseachanrecves ens Rene 


Peer eereoreeree Peet eereereareere POOH TOR EHH O eee T eee H OE HEED SOSR OTST ET HOSES OSH OSH EOH EET ET ETE HE HTH SETAE HEHEHE OES OTHE ET ESE SHEE OD 


for the following reason, viz. :— 





i b . . 
ph to be signed by the Krperiedyui6), fhide-cocatolates ct At Dae ete ae aan ae at 
Sactesceetceseresercactense tee he seesescee é 
53 Vict. c. 5, 8. 7 (4). 
WHEN a PREVIOUS PETITION HAS BEEN DISMISSED. chia 


(a) Name of patient. I, the undersigned, hereby state that a former Petition for the Reception of (a)...........s:.ss000+ 


) Name of asylum, j; : ae 
hospital, licensed house, into (6) 





or single charge. 
WAS Presented t0........ccresccrsccrresreeeeees Yad ciesieaouaanneeene esartaatdinasereee Sieantis Mena er ee noe fe Apa 
(©) Tustice of thepence (C) .......sssessessesssseetseeeees O88 Oe See Ltrs. nent eC Pes 
for————,, or judge of 
county court of——-—_, 
or stipendiary magis- . : 
peece for RMN Fein onus es ci cceiee ks ab rena cneescnsapleg ites Seale seevessseeeel —- and dismissed. 


Herewith is a copy (furnished by the Commissioners in Lunacy) of the statement sent to 


them of the reasons for its dismissal. 


(Signed). 5. cc sw.ctensscacerreeee es 


Note—This Copy is to be obtained from. the Commissioners in Lunacy by the Petitioner 


at his own expense. 


(a) Insert residence of 
patient. 


(b) County, city, or 
borough, as the case 
may be. 


(c) Insert profession 
or occupation, if any. 


(d) Insert the place of 
examination, giving the 
name of the street, with 
number or name of 
house, or should there 
be no number, the 
Christian and surname 
of occupier. 


(e) County, city, or 
borough, as the case 
may be, 


(f) Omit this where 
only one certificate is 
required, 


(g) A lunatic, an idiot, 
or a person of unsound 
mind, 


(h) If the same or 
other facts were ob- 
served previous to the 
time of the examination, 
the certifier is at Jiberty 
to subjoin them in a 
separate paragraph, 


(i) The names and 
Christian names (if 
known) of informants to 
be given, with their 


addresses and descrip- 
tions. 


(kK) Strike out this 
clause in case of a 
patient whose removal 
is not proposed. 


(1) Insert full postal 
address. 


APPENDIX : 


CERTIFICATE OF MEDICAL PRACTITIONER—F ORM 8. 


In the matter of...... ER Ee. Ranier aE E eto oan FT AT 5 BRR EASROR Ge: obanee ie ieee 
Of (Gigante. suns a dcgeaeddnaseei de iuedsaie yess tanch nu enttae ate cee ce neta biiamitcnan tantavenseoseqosnegeae tires emma ; 
nt EG CDs eects aoe eee eee Lavaae teem nae aitenee ater ee Ol re teen + 4e'ves'a salsa deh ee Eohtnngee Re: 


(c) elsieelaiasia nad IT c 50.c bie we wiale'e-8\b 0 016 ele wero ave rel. o v¥a"alal plotutaratalietaln: stated ele alae aftetnigtcteca.a/61 etetalels Wistarets sta iete earner ole Sipieiui eee sintel e tls ete-elateie sieaniets we 


an alleged lunatic. 





I, the undersigned 0c. cine. erceerueee eee radios saloketsa elon oS: ae ea < caren ral kone 


do hereby certify as follows : 


1. I am a person registered under the Medical Act, 1858, and I am in the actual practice 


of the medical profession. 

9, On the....ssucsssonssessivdeneiestenteesleeday of 6a en ae 
Ob) (A) cs <yw oe» sisiten ee vomit patentee sane arate lentes tes + se obebtie wa eosinslemnes + gett eros tae tee pola eee ‘ss 
in the (¢)....0...2<0cs ghan neve deletes aaa ea eee ree cOl, cet ss ols yshajion'etle Oeaeara oa naxeite 9a abe aEe eee 
me RR sie « Letissicensccessocectacecentsceesaesvecsrecsseprevsstenee(? ) (SOparabely LPO Aaa Onn en iam eh ita 
I personally examined the said. ic... j.c.s 2<-es sman-cuatsen tinea ene sient ens <a «05 age eRee ee eee Be} 
and came to the conclusion that he is (7) ceoeomemees »-seinduealya saa galleleeinemee a gate ana etter»: : 


* K, i 
and a proper person to be taken charge of and detained under care and treatment. 
3. I formed this conclusion on the following grounds, viz. : j 
(a2) Facts indicating Insanity observed by myself at the time of examination (A), viz. : 4 
r 
; 1 
isis cade pa eee deco vevetesadeaeeteedecedeescsuddeassindcleus «sass paeey ehWataeee == iti 
(3 
(6) Facts communicated by others (2), Viz. s.......ceccseeevereeeees ‘chs eee ee eat 
4, "The said...;ca-e tee eee ee seine Rc seseebeee seeeeeteena nual deutadn siesta ieee aia 
appeared to me to be [or not to be] in a fit condition of bodily health to be removed to an — 
asylum, hospital, or licensed house (4). : 
5. I give this certificate having first read the section of the Act of Parliament printed 
below. ~ 
| ¢ 
Dated aivncecicncccseeo eee tae ts OBY, Olt scan. wikia inject re corel : , 
(Signed) stiches eis aee deeotas Meee nme Mncintaduate eee srs uaeanoawe geen 
OL (Dae Rei ike ee Bree nr ee MOL 5, Saree nonce esate Sil eee 





4 Extract from Section 317 of the Lunacy Act, 1890. 


Any person who makes a wilful misstatement of any material fact in any medical or other 
certificate, or in any statement or report of bodily or mental condition under this Act, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour. 


a 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. 


(a) Insert residence of 
patient. 


(b) County, city, or 
borough, as the case may 
be. 


(c) Insert profession 
or occupation, if any. 


(d) Insert the place of 
examination, giving the 
name of the street, with 
number or name of 
house, or should there 
be no number, the 
christian and surname 
of occupier. 


(e) County, city, or 
orough, asthe case may 
be. 


(f) Omit this where 
only one certificate is 
required. 

(g) A lunatic, an idiot, 
or a person of unsound 
mind, 


(h) If the same or 
other facts were ob- 
served previous to the 
time of the examination, 
the certifier is at liberty 
to subjoin them in a 
separate paragraph. 


(}) The names and 
Christian names (if 
known) of informants 
to be given, with their 
addresses and descrip- 
tions. 


~~ 


(kK) Strike out this 
clause in case of a 
patient whose removal 
is not proposed. 


(2) Insert full postal 


address. 
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CERTIFICATE OF MEDICAL PRACTITIONER.—FoRM 8. 


In the matter of 


FSET O HOHE EERE SOHO SHOE HOSE OES ES HEE HESHSEH HSE SOEOHF ESE EHESTHESEHEE THE HOOT SSE OHH S SHS OHHE HHS HOSE OSHS OES EOED 


OE AG) Susciscicncadane Conse axrgrun vee bn tai tes tac tov idee mev cura ence cee aL Ea eee eee TR 


SEEN AD) ss peasasaane 


an alleged lunatic. 


covceceere és bik sand uate bias Sivan Aiba slvwsdiow end Okaoule state enact ee eae oe oeRCeR emer mate ome emer Ces ey kts 


POPE H OEE E TE EH SHH EHH S OHHH TOTE SHH OOH OOOH ODODE HTT OT HHO SOOT SEH EEH SEH OEHST HOOT OTH EOTHTH THOSE HHT ESET EHS O TOES 


MMUE PE DUITICLGTBIGTICCcssccscsececcsctescecocecassccseevett case anen sae sd hese REE ane Cas SST eee are Re oat ata aeen gi Ueeeee eee 


do hereby certify as follows : 


1. Jama person registered under the Medical Act, 1858, and I am in the actual practice 


of the medical profession. 


RPMI Ch re sebdaesysalvceeadsccwst bdexeesens SOay: OL. ccctioncacnernigeemaneeneenn meester erie aes Lereeccses ses 
OL (Oo nccnn cece Sea aaa ean SULESESSLSTS SO PEEL SEE SEES eee earn sci eberrese acre 
2UUY 2 a qetaghasthboebeieaseMeheysne Vesna OL vnspsieny cab a ety he taeete name aetna tee am 22 


secvcsessessevees sosssesseeee(f) (Separately from any practitioner) 


POP SEH EHH RES SHE HOHE HEHE TEER ESOS DHSS D EEE ERDOS 


peerescoliv-examined the said. ..csis.cs-veesssvecatsacaeeddscbgergacpsevaenedaecesaree td cuasemurnedsnaatemmaee teres 
fmmcamene tueconclusion that he ls (9)......:<ccesoseassedeecersgenesdvocesne oa eteneemen cavenecescreeraneue 


and a proper person to be taken charge of and detained under care and treatment, 


3. I formed this conclusion on the following grounds, viz. :— 


(a) Facts indicating Insanity observed by myself at the time of examination (h), viz. : 


Poem eo eee ee eee eee eed ease ee eee Eee H ESSER ESHES IOSD ESTEE SSESSESED HSH OO TES ESSE OSHSEHSEHSOS SHOE EOE SS ES EHH SED ESHOSH SEDO ODES EOOSOD 
Poor eerecevrersonesvecereses Demme rede ees se eee res es sees sTSED STEER OH TSH OEE OER SOE SOOO eee eo eee SESE OEU OSES ET HOO ESE OTOS ESE O OOOO ORE9E 
POOP e eee eH eS HOHE SOS SHH ETH HEOH HST EEE HSS SES HH EEO HHO TEED ODEO eeeoe ooe POO SESE OHHH SHH HHO HTH HSE HHO SEH EHHHH TES EEHH OSH HHO ETT OTOSETOD 
eer eeseccee Pewee ecscenrercoes eoeoe eeceescees eeeeeoereseerce eee ere rete eee ee eee reer creer rere ere rere rrrerr rere rr errr rer rer ree eT) 


eee ee ereeesoo ses eoeresaeerereD 


(6) Facts communicated by others (2), Viz. t....cssssccecsseeeccerseseeeneeee 


eoeeeecee eee eee e er acccce eoeceoee oversee Pe Peer rerorereresererseesenss Poe eee ro eee ees eor eee Dae esesorsseseseneeD 
Peeve oressersresessvesessvesoosre® eevee esesessenesssonsone eeecee aeoees BCom ee OHHH EEE HAH O TEETH EEE OSH OO EEE HEED EHH S ES OED SEE ESOS SEND 
Poco rere mere reseseseseessseeeee eeccece seen eseeseseesessseseees eeeees eecese Boas eceeresevcese bo eeesece Peco roroereseserresersesaereee® 
ove Pe eereeeseoeaseesseee ee eveseoeeereeeseseoeses eos rovorseveses POOP e Oe ee Hee oes eee OEE OTOH SESH EET ST OH OTE SEO TOTO OEE HOOD 


SOOO eee eee Ree E re E OE HHH HEE HET CHE SOSH H EERSTE HODES OR STOO ESSE SEEDS 


mee IC *SAIG c sa..cenacletoneia st I fem i ar i 


appeared to me to be [or not to be] in a fit condition of bodily health to be removed to an asylum, 
hospital, or licensed house (A). , 


5. I give this certificate having first read the section of the Act of Parliament printed below. 


NEEL: © fevshoce alee Gna ovr nase eae ete UY Olen ee en see 


Soe eee reese eeesoseesereraeetr® 


(Biguied iii. cc2steaseacsrneaanener 


POOR H HOH o ee HOH HEHE HHES EE HERHEHER EEE HD ERS 


Perro eeesooraesere 


Peer esas rere oeeeeeereeeeeey 





Extract from Section 317 of the Lunacy Act, 1890. 


Any person who makes a wilful misstatement of any material fact in any medical or other 
Perfifcats, or in any statement or report of bodily or mental condition under this Act, shall be 


guilty of a misdemeanour. 


4P 
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’ APPENDIX + 


(B) URGENCY ORDER FOR THE 'RECEPTION OF A PRIVATE PATIENT. 


(a) House or hospital, 
or asylum, or as a single 
patient. 


(b) Name of patient. . 
(c) Lunatic,or an idiot, 


or a person of unsound 
mind. 


(ad) Some day within 
two days before the date 
of the order. 


(e) Husband, wife, 
father, father-in law, 
mother, mother-in-law, 
800,son-in-law,daughter, 
daughter-i in- -law, brother 
brother-in-law, sister, 
sister-in-law, partner, or 
assistant. . 

{If not the husband or 
wife, or a relative of the 
patient, the person sign- 
ing to’ state as brieffy ; as 
possible :_ 

1, Why the order is 
not sighed’ by the’ hus- 
band or wife, or a rela- 
tive of the patient. 2. 
His or ‘her connection’ 
with the patient, and 
the circumstances und er 
which he or ‘she’ gigns.} 


(f) Describing the 
asylum, hospital,or house 
by situation and name. 


Lunacy Act, 1890, Sched. 2, Form 4. 


I, the undersigned, being a Person Twenty-one years of age, hereby authorise you to receive as 


& pationt Into YOUF (A)...cerererersenerscrreeceteessntsseeceseees eeeveeterereteeccscesessesnecscesereseeeeeerecs 
(Di. cece heehee PARAL. dah. daoshodl ace awalsaar. Fenussdorssath carne Cids fi tds t|s 0 «pdesnsvestessnsaneeu seen nieeeeeee 


BS 8 (C)..sscossnenesceeeersdnanssesesevenuandsscuesepeuaiesseshing gute eased slehe §Ntmeyass gees atteettnttn tnt ita i 


SOOTHE EEE HEHEHE ETOH HEH HEEL OOH AE EHH HOE HOOT HS OSH SOSH SOR OSEHOOOEH SOO EH OOH ESET CLOTHE OSH OSH ESET OT SOOO EEO ROS OSOTH EE SES OSES E TEED SCORE EES 


OEE (d).csesacceressgutiac Ussnoiee etapa COR rOl eter a qace ttn: anne 


this Order in any of the ways mentioned in the margin. (e) Subjoined [or annexed] hereto 


is a Statement of Particulars relating to the Said s-..-...sccccerevecocsescesemevensvecuaas ses sin enanenne nnn aaanEa 


IN PREPMIENST Bad lr Name “at 5 iiaevee Sewn eee 


length 


Rank, Profession, or Occupation 


fevers 


. Gf any) 


Full Postal “Address: 


POOH TEESE SEETHER SESH HEHEHE HEE EHEOE OHO ESSO SHS EHOSET OHO ESHSER THESE OHHH ET EHS HEE HEH 


How related to or connected 


| conesiacureennanmn ee 


with the Patient, 


Dated. this.s.conct avecsaiiescdguesst<cGAy Obstet sated) eee 


To (f) 


saadnaeids sgnuuenasicquesanbbechvcrace cectecaddbaon pean each ocala pee tteraa quntt 201k aitil natin 


PENG BOTA AD 5 i Lasse sates chtdan Favbedn ve vedensoeducede ONLI 


or Resident Ticensee of the.............ccsesecssssscceeeecseesetsucss.. House. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE GARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, “ETC. * 661 


STATEMENT OF PARTICULARS.—FoR™M. 2. . 
SraTEMENT of Particulars. referred to.in the annexed Urgency Order. 
Tf any particulars are not known, the fact is to be so stated. 


[Where the patient is in the petition or order described as an idiot, omit the particulars marked +] ge 


'.--The following is a Statement of Particulars relating to the said......... vvsevede ogee gmcerh dhayecpln opp Mery cscaseerreuiasasssatadee. 
_ Name of .Patient,. with. Christian Name.at length. -............cess PE reat. oe enor CRO Ole che aree ss divest meas voit 
Sex and Age - - - - - - . moaned cesesanee ee ater aT uRaracdradtegeraere, Varnes hes éschasesivadtaas eau treaeiaess 
“*Married, Single, or Widowed . - - ee OE TOR. eter wea demic Be ey SEA eR ns ee ; 
*Rank, Profession, or previous Occupation (if any)- .........ssssscesssssseseessescesseeeseoenenevees ee ke, 
er rtarees Persea neces deh) UNNI e erates oye oe aie ae stesttecrccnedessessnesteeesoeweseroednnun ee re ROOD, Tse 


Residence at or immediately previous to ae 


date hereof is 4 x ze ~ ts ce ME Ee CORO eee eee eee meres een eeneeseseesesrseessseseneeeessre 
*Whether First Attack -.  - - - - mY Leck sniies desis Seawcuaneesiee gage ete eee te 
SUC SAO 1G “C0 a eo ee eS pévnoub be psansshsebenannbenete satan 
When. and where..previously..under..Care.and_ . , ; 
ene imatic, 1GI0l, OF Person Of... ......cesssosccvcscsecccecsacesesassecepacstesssabene : 
Unsound Mind é _ 5 a S Se SEES Ee 
Duration of existing Attack - - - =| susncsinays awseaeanes <o-nder cpu ete een tte eee 
Supposed Cause - - - - - - LN g cecpo0c snescuisiesibacieivelcciena te Cenpemetn cee eaeetee 
BURGteMGIN@CE TO DICDSY-— = eee nacerccesesnccncsrvenesetsesanetesaentonsoesntsensns : 
Whether Suicidal - - - . - - = viaiawe ed ecnewlethisamuaweaeise thes eee <a eee ere 
Whether Dangerous to rere AN INT WHAL WEY = © «.00.0:00-conennss+csevsccasswontuensooess eed eaetenmaged 
Whether any near Relative has been afflicted 
with Insanity - - = z= = [wea v eee nccecrenenececcenceonvccnccseereenesecessavesseerseresseesseressvescsaca CCC eee cee 
Names, Christian Names, and full Postal Ad-) 
dresses of one or more Relatives of the Patient J Oeeere rere ree eer rere ee eee reer eee rere errr rere errr rrr er rere er ee eer rere er ee rr rs 
Name of the Person to whom Notice of Death 
to--be sent, -and-full. Postal Address. if. mot. (. ..+.ss+sssssereeererereeenenes seveseios LVSBEVWAAROARUENUNN v5 Secale delvecssasbers 
already given - = ee - - - - 
Name and full Postal Address of the Sat 
Medical Attendant of the Patient = ~ PERO M OP OR ee eerererenarevorensorecreereerserseeserreeretesrse ree ceneswaeseedtvenpecodres 
(g) When the _ peti- FITIOM) (ad beneeta deine taec sete coaewetoesaacemmesontas 
tioner. or. person.signing . .. & gne ) (). mn Meee Pa Se ee nle ine perigee ele bain ae a ebuel e  aUele neon ce ee ke sie #/0:210)0)4.0 8idisie'e 9 6g biere'e ees 
an urgency order is not 
the person who signs : en 
the statement, add Name with Christian 
thefollowingparticulars © =" "Name elenoth J eeeettetee eee 
concerning the person ame at leng Li [ccebeeceerenccerccrereeseseeersrerntneeaeenernseseeeersseseeeae ere eeerererseetose Ee 
who signs the state- 
ment. 
a Rank,” Professions ory Gs 


SSMS w ree terme ere ereresessstaseerersrseareeaseseers 


Relation or eonae a 
SS Bat Dah eet cl ee aeies vimanas maui el cn ate sitet ezsdeae sett gat neon tonserereaveawecnnwaees 
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662 - * i APPENDIX: 


CERTIFICATE OF MEDICAL PRACTITIONER.—FORM 8. 


Tn‘ the. matter of ses cuzscel hase ck terse ea ee ES TREE. vss vonnev ca tess seopeenac eee te ee eee 


(a) Inservrenidence Of: Of (a) <,....2./ cesses vegnass uitces ate teem 
patient. 


Seem em eee ese er er eeser ese res esseeens SOP eee eee eee EOE E TEETH EES EES EesEEeeEe 


(b) County, city, or ; 
Oe eas hacareiaes ini the. (B)..2. c.sceceansesceeon entemanaaesunesnes 2¢cn6sae Bee 0 Meet RE ne svie oc svceweg cane reeee eee 


be. 


(c) Insert profession © (¢) oS Si cie e LReeRk ee A ReReRS UTR IP A Bee eee ke 
or occupation, if any. 


an alleged lunatic. 
TL, the undersignad..........0.00cenresseepenyorasesveeceteded Giles alinl estaba MUCUasee] Unee aan eee enim 


do hereby certify as follows :— 


1. I ama person registered under the Medical Act, 1858, and I am in the actual practice 


of the medical profession. 


(d) Not more than 2, On the (A)...ccccsecccoccessrvnvecernseersssecesenes OY Olas soce ces deageqsecee sees teeta tanta 
seven days previous to 


the presentatiun of che 
Petition ; or in case of 
an Urgency Order, not at (€)...ccscsssorccsssscccseecentsoccasdescecesaceswonoecncecesanpbuseeeeasocnssuscsevapesseanenn eee ttt ===. 
more than two days 
previous to the recep- 


tion of the patient. inn the (f)sssscssccoussarocsssoncccenacoveetecnseuctenedieentasstecOL:e iene teeta =a 
(e) Insert the place of 

examination, giving the 

ame of the street, with ; 2 

number’ Or AMG of | vveleecsesecsuncceved\OadpredbeuccebecepceecOteueedmeege: ches |aues daetemees ets aes, tunel 

house, or should there 

be no number, the 

Christian and surname 

of occupier. 


(f) County, city, or 
borough, as the case 
may be. 


(g) A lunatie, an idiot, 


: d ; 
mind wn and a proper Person to be taken charge of and detained under care and treatment. 


SAIC. ..cccceceveeeesssncdeceeuansaasen oeactmeuenvinimese ace’ oe tessition dels ceieenesi ce secsee tte etree eae teats 


and came to the conclusion that he is ().j......ceihssssssveneeyeesvedes Hove bbudscethssaedunn ai nnetnensmennaeEE 


3. I formed this conclusion on the following grounds, viz. :— 


Paeer A : + ars , ) ee ame 
ey Pte saad (a) Facts indicating Insanity, observed by myself at the time of the examinations (A), viz. 


served previous to the 
time of the examina- 
tion, the Certifier ig at cecsscccccccvccvcvecsvceeesesreeteeceseeseeeseseecsnee reverse erseeseer esses ee eesnseeeessseees asses sees esesssseeessseseressesesese 
liberty to subjoin them 
in a separate paragraph. 


Cee ecerees OCC HHH SEH SEH HEHEHH OHO THH SSH OH HEFL EHO HEHE TE HEHE SHEE ETDS HOHE FEES HH EHH DEH TEER HEHE OEST HEH OHOEHE EHO SOR OHH EHO HHT OEE EHH HOE 
SOHO CHES H SOHO EOE EH HEE HEHEHE EHO HSE L EE OHHH SHEE THT OHH EHH EHH TOTES OHH TOF OEE TEESE OSH OSHS ESESTHE HOST OSH HE DEER OT HCHO SHH OHH SHT EHS EEDES OES 


PEHH SHH EHE HEE EO HEHEHE HEE HHO OHH SEO OSE SHOE HEE OEE SEE HHH EHH EH OSTEO HEHE SEOH SEO OTHE OHOE OHO HEH OOOOH HOH TEST OHHH TEH ETH O EH SHEESH E EOE EEE 


eeeece SOPH E HHH HH EHH EE HE OEE EH EHH HHO EEE EH HEHE EHO SHH ESHEETS EES ESESHE SOE HEHE OO EEH EH HEEH ETHOS ODES HOHE SEH EE SHH E EET EHSOHET ETO S ERSTE EE 
eeeeeeee SORE EHE TOE HTE HET EHH EHO ESET OEE HH ECHOES OHH S HOE E EEE ESTO EES EHO EHS EE OSE TEE H HEH EHO THRE ESSE SHEESH ORES HOES EHO EEE SHH ET ESE REE OES 
TH Ho eee eee eeeereeenes SHER O LOOT EHH DEH HEED EE HOE E SETH ESET EE EEEEEE SEH E HOOT EEEE SES EHHEHGH TEESE SHH E SHS ESESTSOHE SHS SER ETHOS EOE H HEHEHE ET 


; 
(i) The names and i ») Vi 
PAD fied cues (6) Facts communicated by others (2) viz. .....1sscessossneassecessconeasongeesevaneneeennt anonym 
known) of informants to 
be_ given, with their 
addresses and descrip- 
tions, 


CHEE OHHH EHH EEE HOE OEH OHO HEE HEE EE DEFOE HEH ETOH SHOE DOSE HEHEHE SHEE OSH ESED ESTO EE HE SEHE HE OEE EH EOHH ESSE HEHE SEH HHS HHOHER ESET ER EH EEE 


See eeseeseees 
ieee eee eee eee reece eee eer rrrrrerrerercerrrrrrcrrrr ceri rr errrrrr rer rrr rises 


eereroees 
FTO OOo ee HEHEHE EEE EEO EEE OE HSER EEE HEE EEO E OHO E HOES EET E EEE OE REO EEHEODEHOS HOES H ORES ETOH ERED DESHEHS SE HE EH OE HERE EEE Ee 


Oeeeeee . 
TTT ee ESET OHHH EEE EEE EEE EEO EEE EHEEES SHG EEE HE DEE EEEEEEEEH EOE SEHD ESO EEHEEHH EHO OH HOES OSTESHEEEESHH STOO EEE H OT 


. 
TEES RHO ETT H ERE e EE HEE HEHEHE ESOT EEEHEE HEE EEO EES EHE HEE HHS EEE ESSE HO ESE HEE SE DES EHE SESH OES SEE OES OOO HHO HED TSO D TORSO HEED EDO HEE E Ee 


TEETER REET ETE T Hee HEHE EEE STE EE TEE EEE HESSD EE EEE RESETS EES ESTEE HER ETESEHEHEE HOHE HEE HSE TEESE SOEST OSES ES OHEH EH ESE SESE EH EEE EES 
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k) If ' 
el aes Rens dit (k) STATEMENT ACCOMPANYING URGENCY OrpER.—ForM 9. 


must be added here. 
Form No. 9. 


I certify that it is expedient for the welfare of the said................. Rea Ee anWlccantobiesiigsesvxs 


¢ 


siteeseescesvcseessseesessscssescssssssssscesseees(OF for the public safety, as the case may be] that the said 


SHPO H RO OOH Orr OE DEO EHDeED DDO e EES OD EHO OD Pose orev voreneseereeseeseesoe POSH POTTS E SOHO HE DEO HOH SOO HEH EEH HEHE HOTS OSE ROTH SOTHO HOOD 


should be forthwith placed under care and treatment. 


My reasons for this conclusion are as followS :.......cssccsesecseseeeceees Weare vec ae gh cap eer x iasenece 


Cede Cede oe eee esos ress rere eee er rere Dseseeereses Poe eerseecereeesereseoesseseese ° Pee oerercererereeesssesesesece eeee 
SOPHO Toe seed osoesseeersoeoeseserereosoes ooecasseesees Perce eo eea ee eoserssesesessseeeees ee eeeevecces eesesces aeeccssevsecsessossecese 
Cee ee CUE e ORCC EEO E eee eee rere re reer errr rr rrr errr ere rerery eeereees eocccscee oecvaccevecces oe oe ee oe ee eeoereeereseeseeeoosses 
Peer orosecoresesevesseaeseaeneessesseeee Coed PTO oa DT eH Te DHT DTTESOT POO OOTO RESET ODES OEE OES Pe rereerseovosnvevveressessseseny e008 
eos ecosoccsce eccvrceseceroree eeescssceccccs eeccces eevee Co eee oe sesessoresceseeesvsese seceseercerecrovese seevccssce seco 
ceo veeccevecesevoreee eocesvesee eoecees oeeovecccees eeceve oeeseee oeeccrsccces eacceccccesos seovecece eoecreee seen 


MAT ORS AL eee rane reancscss coca vaved nace edie nts shading pee dette ne E REE one PAR ot See 14S Ee, 


appeared to be [or not to be] in a fit condition of bodily health to be removed to an asylum, 


(D Strike out this hospital, or licensed house (/). 


clause in case of a pri- ° 
vate patient whose re- 
moval is not proposed. 


5. L give this certificate having first read the section of the Act of Parliament printed 


below. 


Bee IS re coreeavesiticsas bicaws stsbatvatadocssnets cs BY. “Of. ceaccenere Fae att ae rrrceer ieecetea? aA 


One Thousand Nine Hundred and........ Preiateo a 


(Signed), .o.conseseees 5 Saleadee odes BEEN On cct HON st aeink euawinets caps nenecutecann vd Re ret 


(m) Insert full postal OF (a7) sien’ enact touneue tussesee cottgunae Lapeuecseys yates san 6es Uetewsan vines teeauscetes nig AROOE ABRs 
address. 





Extract from Section 317 of the Lunacy Act, 1890. 
Any person who makes a wilful misstatement of any material fact in any medical or other 


certificate, or in any statement or report of bodily or mental condition under this Act, shall be 


guilty of a misdemeanour. 
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s<APRENDIX a. KO MOTRAIMMOD 


-.(C) COPY OF , ORDER -AND,,CERTIFICGATES. 


53 Vict. c..5, 8. 13.—Sched. 2, Form. 15.: 


OrpER FOR RECEPTION OF A LUNATIC NOT UNDER PropER Care AND ConTROL, oR CRUELLY TREATED OR 


NEGLECTED, TO BE MADE BY. A JUSTICE APPOINTED UNDER THE. Lunacy Act, 1890.* 


the 
not 


+ Strike out 
words that do 


apply. 


(a) Where the order 
directs the lunatic to be 
received into any asylum 
other than an asylum of 
the county or borough 
in which the parish or 
place from which the 
lunatic is sent is situate, 
or into a registered hos- 
pital or licensed house, 
it shall state that the 
Justice making the 
order is satisfied that 
there is no asylum of 
such county or borough, 
or that there is a defi- 
ciency of room in such 
asylum ; or (as the case 
may be) the special cir- 
cumstances by reason 
whereof the _ lunatic 
cannot conveniently be 
taken to an asylum for 
such first - mentioned 
county or borough. 

(bo) Asylum, or hos- 
pital, or house. 


(c) To the superinten- 
dent of the asylum for 
...., OY Of the lunatic 
hospital of...., or the 
resident licensee of the 
licensed house at..., 


T, the undersioned).,(.<...--«ssacsoereessnerree ener 


POOH HOHE C HOE H EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE E CHEESE ED OTHE EOE ET OSES EH HEHEHE 


being & Justice LOr....cosseccsossecavassentsranpeecdestacneonansingssse asa sedeas/eayceeqaense tea =:n ne tis 


appointed under the Lunacy Act, 1890, having caused.........:..<ssssscessernesneesavasessssaananensaE eae 


COS eee ERE HEHE SE EOE HO RESE TEESE EEE EEESEL EHH E SSO OE EEE EEH ESE SEH EEEE EHH SEOH SEH OSH EODH EHO OO ESO HEHEHE HHO HEE HEHE OS ETH EET EHEE HERERO DS 


PROC O EHH THT HEE HOEEH HEE SE EOE OEE ESE OHE SHH OOOOH HEE THEE HELOTH HTH EH HEHEHE HEHEHE HOHE STO SHH OTH OHHH OOH THE H OOH HEHHEH OHH OTT HH HHT ESOES 


to be examined by two duly qualified Medical Practitioners, and being satisfied that the said 


secasssaheossorsrbsedeasasagayantaannooanes tanvaaanunaancscquusuvesesqnsiesanmrasne lta tint ieee 


and control + [or is cruelly treated or neglected by the person having the care or charge of 


a 


h jand that he is a proper person to be taken charge of and detained under care and 


treatment: (@)-csssseecnereee 


POCO OTHE OOH HEE HEHE EEO E EEE CEH OOSEEE SHE EE OOESE OSES H TOTES OES ESE DES 


PORSCHE OHH SEH E EHS OHE EHH EH ETE H EEE SOE ES OSES HES OE OSES HEE EOE SE OES ESOS HEH OS 


POPPE SOHO E THEE HO EEE H SHEE HH ETEESEL EHH SOO ES HSE EHP TOE HOO DEO HOE EOES SHORE ES OES 


hereby direct you to receive the said...... deancseeadsevseeceusenineesaesenee calleenss O0ainnes ttn aan aia. 


as a Patient intov your Ab)... wae 


ROR e eo eee eee eee eseees eee eeterseoeeseseses 


Subjcized is a Statement of Particulars respecting the said............csccsscssscssecsecesecesecnses 


Pee ee ee eee eeeneesece Pee ROH SEHR EE LHS EHTHEOT SHEET DET E EEE HHO SHEE HH OOOO SHOE OEE THESE EEEOE 


(Signed)... ..s0cesseersasseseanasie sadecesbcesecsseeen Gielen gga tin amin 
A Justice of the Peace fOr ..c...ccescassecesucceseseatslteavigneteeaiaeae 


: Appointed under the above-mentioned Act. 


Dated this. weur-des-dvsacisedapencday, OL care os evaked bop dasbers chansneit ool) e 


\ 


7 


FM To Vx ate 


THREE HEE EE HEHE HEHEHE EEEHEEEH SHEE HE HEE EHS ESOS DOSE RSE ESSE OE EEE ESET EO OS 
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STATEMENT OF PARTICULARS: 


Statement of Particulars referred to in the above or annexed Order. 


If any Particulars are not known, the fact is to be so stated. 


[Where the Patient is in the Order described as an Idiot, omit the Particulars marked *. 


The following 1s a Statement of Particulars relating to the savd........ hy ede HR ORE ES Be ONE TS Oia he 


Name of Patient, with Christian Name at length - : 


Sex and Age .: ee ob aa - - - - ik eee Gerke Alf. Sa MAM MINIS, eos ei ripe 
*Married, Single, or Widowed - —- - - - MES I RIOUS A ee SI ICET er exes Daath hitaelee “akc oaen 
“Rank, Profession, or previous Occupation - - Ee ee eg a ae 
*Re igious Persuasion - : - - - - “agai on dusts wesc wae on euseian tebe Rese Ta cen ee te aan ee ae 
Residence at or immediately previous.to the date hereof: ...i2.si0.cercscodvosenesvdedcedecevevevbebecGhececssecscscensosseescscecceece 
*Whether First Attack - - = - ee MME TT TEPPER Te ore ne ye er eosin aso aseng Ss Were 
a Pr iy c Wastin Faroe Seeks sre encs Tec nveveesevecedensdaddcedans Sasudeasdydiaseadlaltegsts wctay c AMRias ou aes wie 
‘When a and ‘where previously under care and treatment \ 

Be Tana, oe or person of Jaan Ming et Weedseecsdsedtededess cecedeceeesees MdIPILELICIEETM TOs ve oie basteatlidase ens 
*Duration of Existing Attack -.:..200....r..c cr SV ceedeaeaetoes ones pecveneetiiwataes wise AON... .3. eet eee. PRES 
Supposed Cause Lew - oo - - - Se SadsancsogosBsarnc ioe Sonne U000 Welaletew sieasiel oincinn seesestls sonatas nen antl 
Whether-subject to- Epilepsy - ----- 20 ro eee seen nie ROT hao Rane ent eee 
oo ee Mere ae eee 
Whether Dangerous to eras and in WRAL WANs isi.) 0. i annanccantndactasasamnannnnaeaeeniee ne en ee Wagan Piha tas: 
Whether any near Relative has been afflicted with 

indian — 
Union to which the Lunatic is chargeable - - tly pan gogeee cease Ne Pa eee ey a aay oe eR EP SENS ey oe 
Names, Christian Names, and full Postal Address of one ) 

a ito Pationt shasta j sonia v duns aete davon sree earbinaeadanebans terest twavnsss tuones on « pence eet 
Name of the ee whom Notice of Death to be sent, \ 

I se pelrendy given’) 122 Sent emu amo ores 
ony a ee Signed (e). ....s005 Lisp abte pea ieee Mites recites opie Kaa does ees Rhein tate tees 


overseer, or other person 
on whose information 
the order is made. 
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(a) Insert residence of 
patient. 


(b) County, city, or 
borough, as the case may 
be. 


(c) Insert profession 
or occupation if any. 


(d) Insert the place of 
examination, giving the 
name of the street, with 
number or name of 
house, or should there 
be no number,the Chris- 
tian and surname of 
occupier. 

(e) County, city or 
borough, as the case 
may be. 


(f) A lunatic, ‘an 
idiot, or a person of 
unsound mind. 


(g) Ti the 
other facts were 
observed previous to 
the time of the examina- 
tion, the certifier is at 
liberty to subjoin them 
in a separate para- 
graph. 


same or 


(h) The names and 
Christian names (if 
known) of informants to 
be given, with their 
addresses and descrip- 
tions. 


(i) Or not to be. 


(kK) Strike cut this 
in case of a patient 
whose removal is to be 
suspended. 


(7) Insert full postal 
address, 


APPENDIX : 


CERTIFICATE OF MEDICAL PRAcTITIONER.—ForRM 8. 


In the matter Of.c1.2..2.:-csevsccnsageseveuestnanen-saaeene: cass pavscdoagesysorerensypethdgn seirsah nay ¢npeetes aaa 


of (L)..cscscecvccrceceressceveegeeneerenteeeeees erececere Pe Ome He Hee OO EOE HEHEHE OEE EEE EEE ESE SEE EET HEH HEH OEREO EEE ETE SESE EE EEO 
in the (B).c..sapeer eps eee eee tee Of asiieshvasueateondiesossecesmuech- 9a eee 
(c) ncajnieielei8iviaieln\eleiaisieve eee cccccnc veer secscvesccssceees faooacnon eeeiieecees eee e eee ecccrercccccenee enon neceeeseesseteccccccsepsescues 


an alleged lunatic. 


I, the undersigned 2:0. ciiccersseceernanaunieeeen-aes RUT ER eer ices 


oe ee ee er rr 


Do hereby certify as follows : 


1. Iam a person registered under the Medical Act, 1858, and I am in the actual practice of 


the medical profession. 


POCO O oe Hoe O ee E EEE ESTE EEE ESTEE HEH SED EEE EEE SEM SE EEC EEEOES 


in: the \(e)isseeiseues ceeesrecarensnsss sicaecyoaseuneaemenee: Ouran atsGecensessonaige dap ngno gluta gie muscu haan meee 


[separately from any other practitioner], I personally examined the said..........scsssccssecceesceeeeees 


See eeeerecesccoseteees 


sesesseeeesseeeeeeand came to the conclusion that he is (f) 
Te ern sesecesceserecscsseeetesseseeesssNd & proper person to be taken charge of 


and detained under care and treatment. 


3. I formed this conclusion on the following grounds, viz. :— 


(2) Facts indicating Insanity observed by myself at the time of examination (9), viz. :— 


CORO Hee Ome ESOS EHH EE EOE SESE TEESE EEE SEH SEH EE SORE SEE EOHSEE SEH EE HE EESET HESS HETE EOS HOE ES CHEESE TEE HEH ESE EEE OS eeeteeeeeses 


CORE ee EHH OER EEE HEE EO HOH R ELE OLE EES ER EEE EEE OEEEHEEEEEEESHH EEE SEE LOH SES SOO SEH SEES HOHE OLEH EEO OE HOE EHOEEH ORD ERESEH EERO OEE ESODEE LOS 


eC eeeeeeesece eeeece eee meee eee OEE TELE LEE LETT ETHEL EEHE EEE HES EEE EESE HEE EEE SE TEESE SEO EO ES HEHE OSSD SESE ESE H EEE EES OEE EEO OE DOE EES 


CORO EE OE ELE DOSE COLE HEHE CEH OOHHTH HEHEHE EEE CEH OHHH OH ESO H EO EH EOE HEHE SEHD ESEEES 


POOH EH HEH LEOHOOHHOEH OOO HEEEOH EHO EEO OCO OOD EERE OEEEES 


PROC ee L eH LO EEE HEHEHE EH OE HOLE SEH EEO E OH OEE EEHSE HEHE SEH ESE LEH OS ESEH ESOS EHS ESTHET HOUSE SEH OHH OEE OHH ORE OEE OE HEED OREO TOE COE eeeeeeee 


(6) Facts communicated by others (h), viz. :—....... 


SEO me eee eee ere eee ees eeeseEreeHereeeseeEDedeeeesesosers 


eee Coe eeesoesseeessecereresess Cee eer rorrererereseseeoccece Pee rece ee rnceasrcccccseecrre see reeseerseeeeeceecereeees 
eeereeee se eocccse POMOC OPEC E OEE EEE H HEE EH EH OE HEEHEEE SES ES ESOT ES ES EO HEE E HHO HSE E SEH SEE SEESE SOS ESE ES OHSU HO EEE ODES SE SEEEbEeeerere 
Ceeeeeseces PPC O OOH H HOR HEELERS EET OEE ESO ED EH EEESE EEE TEE HOES EOE H OES SE HELE SOE OE SOS OSES OTHE OT ODORS CEST ECER ESE SHEE O COE OEE ELeEdes 
CHa e ee eee meee eee eee rose eeseeeeesuTeseeseresssssesese® PREP C OOOH SEO EH EEO EE EET EH EH EH OSCE EEO EH OR HD ESET ED OSE HEROES EEE SES EEE Eeeeebes 
eoeeeerenre PROC O eee HEE EEE EOE EE HEHE EEL E HES EEE EE EES EE SESS EEO OEF OEE HERE EE SH ESTE ESHETE OSE DEES HOES ESSE S SETHE OEE OER EEO OEE OEEEEEbOoES 


4,. The Said ......scsegsesecreeidenesavcesgcecatesspeadengetetads oT at gh tb evet ede talent cents tt tata 


appeared to me (2) to be in a fit condition of bodily health to be removed to an asylum, 


hospital, or licensed house. (4).. 


5. I give this certificate having first read the section of the Act of Parliament printed below. 


(Signed)......ssessescasessenensedsncesas's sgagosiomena vndiogas'ee’s p59 bie asogeieitte tte 


OLD) skacee. aecscadecl stecccessscreseatesceseewenegalrsceslonwire thee tte t tit iti————— 


Dated this.......cccccsscossccoecsscnessocnscasescccovarcd hy Ok secesteccencaieensueneie en itaa=nanant————n 


One Thousand Eight Hundred and Ninety 


PPPOE ORE TH OTHE EE HHTE SEO HH HEHE EEE EEE EE HEE O HOE EH HEHEHE EEE HOC ESE EEE EEE 


J Extract from Section 317 of the Lunacy Act, 1890. 


Any person who makes a wilful misstatement of any material fact in any medical or other 


certificate, or in any statement or report of bodily or mental condition under this Act, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour. 
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ORDER 


[1] Lunatic or an Idiot 
ora Person of unsound 
mind. 


(D) COPY OF ORDER AND CERTIFICATE, 


PAUPER PATIENT. 


FOR THE RECEPTION OF A PAUPER LUNATIC, OR LUNATIC WANDERING AT LARGE, 
Lunacy Act, 1890.—Sched. 2, Form 12. 


Pi eeteccdotuscusihcavesvaaaeenscenechoneetis cote Taieh isc be Raa eebatecaale .eeeeee having called to my assistance 
eee sicn'o ess xevelaeaensenuaases PRE ee ny kee BER OL Si tcae th eather anne veavesat aie Veebucnse ss coutesi ae 
a duly qualified medical practitioner, and being satisfied that.........scccsesscee seeees Guana se ronatusie 
PERE MT acii reset ecsssactabesisepvascabases OFS, 2a hiddossaster cee Foie ie iter Pa Lae, ...18 @ pauper in 
receipt of relief (or in such circumstances as to require relief for h proper care and main- 
Rerreniere AMO GOS GIG SAI... c..0s.sconnesvccersanvnsenasenusanatenaupadeenasoninen: BOO ccaecteaeest petece in 
PP tert swincsovcasmeces ts RAisiws or thas. the: saidez.:saesance sone Sap eee ERD Ces wick uno javesioareasaseee eae 


is a lunatic and was wandering at large and is a proper person to be taken ‘charge of and 


detained under care and treatment, hereby direct you to receive the said.............05 Perety’ ke 
PU eee E ey sec sc cetsec ph ccusns cee datoon sane as a patient into your Asylum. 
Subjoined is a statement of particulars respecting the said..........cccssesceneees sl oN i be Titi ee 
DSIQnOdID. AUG As eae deert aes Uetaed fouesetiotcssadsatasdes arse acne easy 
A Justice of the Peace for......+.. Siebseheoicas Ana nataacewagss se saute 
[GAS Gai Patte ene LMU OL pameseueet coment BEEP Sopa i Caren 


To the Superintentent of the Asylum for the County [or Borough] 
ies hae et roles eekack teases ee cbvontedseeesases aioe breeueansieae 


STATEMENT OF PARTICULARS referred to in the above or annexed Order. 


Tf any particulars are not known the fact vs to be so stated. 


[Where the Patient is in the Order described as an Idiot, omit the particulars marked *.] 


103—Vol. I. 


The following is a statement of Particulars relating to the said............csssseseeseeeeeseeoes ecies eee tsar carie bixcae doumnssoe 
Name of Patient, with Christian name at length -  - —-_sesssesseeeeuereertesecetenens Spacer SST Pe! ivsenexsenvayens 
Sex and Age e = ie me. - - - = = bee eee bere eeeeererresrererensndeces Cerecesese Beecoesesnessee Geoesecstoese 
EIPNOEACIOWCO =F = = = - tn tnnsancneneccntenscccueacncumeebeiilassieernsedsdemusetarns cosaneeerenn 
*Rank, profession, or previous occupation (if any) - wiasiousieae sanesicaee: sbaewiqentteiwoasnlcn tedele ens rameaerirat sere aelsisrelais ale 
*Religious persuasion an - - - - = — ~~ Bee e tec ema ee eseteeosesaedeesesene SoCo essere e eet seenoones @seoee oe 8eeeas008 
Residence at or immediately previous to the date hereof - s..ssesseseseeseseees yen eih eae Rerbeeon crest edtseecebetyresauees 
*Whether first attack = =, -. oe es 2 4 ~~ — posesesreovenes Oreo eeeesres peetocterassee Poeeosssecsen Soe eereronnteosor 
Age on first attack Se a SS ST NR ile coccvasamuesaasgatwancepeenns ere ompbencnreah= tse 
When land where previously under care and treatment AS A | ret ereeeseceeereerccseccecctessccsevsccees Peer eseeeeersceseet® Pesetoeeee 

lunatic, idiot, or person of unsound mind- = = J cceeesseeeeseeneeees Se Ri ais ee 
-*Duration of existing attack = - - - - Se SOs dihig/0 0 a alae. 06.016 vG.g(e eisiese 6 sisisleb elas's nas/e* tse w hier Ceocereeceesecesee oe 
Supposed ecause : os. = - - - = — oo =a POST HHH ETH See HETHF HEHE SEHOTTHEH SETTER HT HH EHTTH HF Ha EE EEESHH SESE EO eER OSES 
Whether subject to epilepsy - = = =O te tena teen eenertrtneneeeesetoeees eceeeaeeses peoeatay aascHecsaseguett 
Whether suicidal < - - an - - 3} a - Dee OOo eases eeeeenasetee eeoteeaseras eeceee Pereee tereoe Seeenetoeeeesaetec 
Whether dangerous to others, and in what way - - apace siccbun ube bee natotentarcee se Mvaaebetiwents eelaeeotes eidiveousees Sy 
Whether any near relative has been afflicted with Doe eee PM e eres eres s lH Seres essere esseeeesese Seeeresas Pema eee eseeeaeeeooens 

insanity - - - - - ed . gee ee ce SRE os Seaseetae se ay agentes Conant gy HA 
Union to which lunatic is chargeable -  - = = = severe see cees pyeciuserdvaseveivstersresh sacs essences ranteaxé cosisass 
Names, Christian names, and full postal addresses of one | tess: eereee Peeeeererece Poet eseesoes Coe voeeesesee eee Po resereee 

or more relatives of the patient -. - -. - ssasadaeisedes dtsadd badd detcdsoress ett 
Name of the person to whom notice of death to be sent, pb seninn arenas gaps oeh Sa saiussini Si84seeeNsaeisavedessversseaes Ste eeeeenene 

and full postal address, if not already given -— - RAPE Ue a iF 

SOLSUOH croneeetveroass sas Sere iyerae rads masse ReuMannea tno Oy stetsasbuny sven ¥eseece 
Feelueveng Oficer Of GEIR AG fis cuts to see bessocveecess oat CON, 
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[1] Insert residence of 
patient. 


city or 
case 


[2] County, 
borough, as the 
may be. 


[3] Insert profession 
or occupation, if any. 


[4] Insert the place of 
Examination, giving the 
name of the street, with 
number or name of 
house, or should there 
be no number,the Chris- 
tian and surname of 
occupier. 


[5] County, city or 
borough, as the case 
may be. 


[6] Lunatic, Idiot or 
Person of unsound mind. 


{7] If the same or 
other facts were ob- 
served previous to the 
time of the examination, 
the certifier is at liberty 
to subjoin them in a 
separate paragraph, 


{S] The names and 
Christian names (if 
known) of informants to 
be given, with their 
addresses and descrip- 
tions, 


(9] Insert full 


postal 
address, 


APPENDIX : 


CERTIFICATE OF MEDICAL PRACTITIONER.—ForRM 8. 


In the Matter Of sccccdvcoociasdvecs ag eisiew'en ca srctealeisisinailsaeinss 0 ve sue) clestisisissglede si ssepias wieisieles sis sietiainea cat tetemsaieaaetn armas 
of Ba peprmereveeevevevervevererrtrretttretrerrrirtrrrtrenrtc oC 
in they iace.teaseaon Obie ok wlkhcet ery LRM: nde SaaS hs Serd8 ). aceoneae eee alleged 


lunatic. 


Ae the Undersigned 7 ateesasccevescavascecacepen tegen oten ten 6ale0eumas a enn itt: ett 


do hereby certify as follows :— 


1. lama person registered under the Medical Act, 1858, and I am in the actual practice 


of the medical profession. ; 


D. Om. the. rcdeccacarsccuccaadesteda degins dutieheats COV, Ol, sossaseeesseesnsserseeenn tess eeaeeteaaaencn nanan 
Bit FA] .vcrecossessedecacovecschasscepetonstacace¥enaeeade se teweneseesscacegens een’ celle pemen tte: a tts == 
IN ‘the.....ccccrevees[5] Os sspesenseseracscnveveesvenesesnaysevasadeaesuueadas ease veces tintin sii cans 
SAIL. escccsscesseesseeseesseevsceeseeseseessesseseseesseesseensceestecssevsreeseeeneeeente asp Gusea sens eaeceanae Eee eeeenTECe 
came to the conclusion that,.......,he is a [6]i:..,.c.deqeerduceceeccuteeeaeecesancsetee sen eee Ey eeesa tan men 


and a proper person to be taken charge of and detained under care and treatment. 


3. I formed this conclusion on the following grounds, viz. :— 
[a] Facts indicating insanity observed by myself at the time of examination [7], viz. :— 
PEPER UMERETEEEELELETEREREEELEEE TEEPE C ERE TE ere errr errr ere nerrrrecererrerererererercrr rr rrr vy rrrrrrrerrre ry rrr err rr rie io 
POSH HHH SEH HSEHEEHE EEE EEE HEHEHE HHE EE HP EHHTEHEEH HHH HEE HEHEHE HEHHEOH EHH TEHHE STEHT HEHEHE H HEHEHE H HEHE CEHHEHET ERE SH HHS EHH OHHH HEH SEE ESET EEED 
POC ECEEEER OTOH Deo EEO eeHaEEEFeEEnOeEHDEEOH Ader sere EeEEHE TOES ESTES OEEEESO HEHE ETOH OH SST ETO OOD OSES TE SIPH OSTEO OOO EOED SSH OT ESTEE EEO 
COPE HH HERE SER OEEHHHOHEHHHHHESOOHHEH OEE EEH HEHE EHH SEH EH SEEHEF OEE EE HS EO EOHE SEH EEE FEE EEH SOE EET HEH OEP EH ESET HOHE ETESE HOH HSEHHEH ETH EEE CE HE OD 


PORE H OHH EEE SEH OHE HEH ESE TERE EHO EES O OEE EE DEES HEE HOHE SOLE ESO HHH EHH OHO OHEH EHH OEE OSH EEHSEH SED HE HHO TTS HOHE HOOP SHEEN OTH OTHE EKEED SE OES 


[6] Facts communicated by others [8] viz. :— 
CHOHHEHEHE HERE HHH EEE HE HED EE HOHHHEHHEHHEEHEHHHEHEHET HEHEHE HEHEHHTHEHEEHHEHEHEHHHHHHEEHHOHSEHHTRSEHHHEHHTHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EH HTH OHHHEHEEHSRESHE SES ES 
eee eee eee Cece cer eee errr ere eee reer ree reer rere errr re rrrrr errr rer ere rerrere reer errr errr reer rrr rere rrrerr rrr err ry Ti rere ee 
oe ee ee Pe eC OO Coe 


DOPE HER ERROR OE HE EEE E HEE HOT EE HEHEHE EE EEE HEEL EHH EH HEDH OE HHE EEF H HEH EHO ETE T ETHER OTOH SETH HEHE EHH ET HH OHEO HHS HEED SHO SHH OHH ORO O OTHE OSE HES 


POOH H REL EHR EH HOHE ERE THER EDEHHEEH HEHEHE OE HEHE HAE SOOO THEE HHT HOHE HEH EHO HEHEHE SHOT H SEH OHH OH HUFF HED OHH OHH HHH SHH OHHH EEOHE EH EH DEEDES 


4, The said......csccscoscsesvonssscegesouiegss covayousseynbas dpne sates apuete 6) stant Memmi (lt iaasn 
be in a fit condition of bodily health to be removed to an Asylum. 


5. I give this certificate having first read the section of the Act of Parliament printed 


below. 


SIQTCA eceecceccecsoescdeensdeansesvavededsaesswecnele dg eiaiens salt aulee eee anata 


of [Dl seccasecveacdssvcensnansadqavandonsdevavabwavan de ssesanenacses on cals tales shite 


Dated): \.2 oe ee as, OLseccccsdeccocetessecetecnccsttteeee ManLOed 


D diy Extract from Section 317 of the Lunacy Act, 1890. 


Any person who makes a wilful: misstatement of any material fact in any medical cr other 
certificate or in any statement or report of bodily or mental condition under this Act, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour. 


eRe CREME CORO CORRE C CEU OTT eee eer ee ree rreerre rer rer err erererrerrer errr rrrrrr rrr rrr err rrrr rire rrr seers eer re 


Se 
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Copyright Form. 


(E) RELIEVING OFFICER’S APPLICATION FOR AN ORDER FOR THE DETENTION 


(a) Or Parish. 


(6) Or h-~ condition 
being such that it is not 
necessary for the con- 
venience of the lunatic, 
or of the other inmates, 
that he should be kept 
separate. 


(c) If the words be- 
tween brackets do not 
apply, erase the same. 


OF A LUNATIC IN THE WORKHOUSE. 


PUM IM Mr ae cada as snus sia tanaviecistmenteet caer Gees 5 su nannaaieh’n di sinsiismslas Geeatecaan cr Reet ea SaeeeEe Esquire, 
a Justice ‘of ‘the Peace’ for thes. iieee STaeetws bats A ORR AREA ae SAU ereherbateretee of 
Bea eice savas mien Sakae sa beset eounavertcactene Mette eee in which the said Workhouse is situate, 

LE ween Meera Mean vtivsiyts ts snccan sc kus «haan cov inasrtrte cakciee eee tommemeraae FT cvtac Ta a eee ae? 
Pee ne.©) teen: of « bhOss0:. .sfsicsis ce deal eee dee Aa ae ee ba aires trae anelees Union, 
do. hereby. make application. to you for an Order that Ones......ccccssscccorsesceceees dencterdemane 
ae = ea th Sptaek ronadento haere shes ushsatnt GAeMeReRE Tos DAR. aaans de odhedeenich ease 


@ pauper in the Workhouse belonging to the said Union (a), being a Lunatic and a proper 


person to be taken charge of under care and treatment in the Workhouse, and the accommoda- 
tion in the said Workhouse being sufficient forh proper care and treatment separate from 
the Inmates of the Workhouse not Lunatics (6), as by the Certificates hereunto annexed 


more particularly appears, should be taken charge of and detained as a Patient in the said 
Workhouse. 


Dated this...:7/..: shutter pa dares day Ol cconcacteweaesacetee sae se tite aeeeieaets ht STO 


POOH STH HOTT HH TESEHE TOTO OH HTHE TSOP H ROTH HEH HTH HEHEHE CHEE HEEET eH EEEED Peoeeeresseetesece 


Relieving Officer. 





53 Vict. c. 5, s. 24—Sched. 2, Form 10. 


CERTIFICATE AS TO PAUPER LUNATIC IN A WORKHOUSE. 


J, the undersigned, Medical Officer of the Workhouse of the....cceeeesseees Sietiauetsinis mais a 


_Union, hereby certify that. I have carefully examined into the state of health and mental 


COUIIGD. OL, sencass en es.e cnesvedéccoccusecsennevadsecsteasiassatsdaaasactetia siseesed Wrepatt a aneetiaiecdsyeasierssses 
a Pauper in the said Workhouse, and that he is in my opinion a Lunatic, and a proper person 
to be allowed to remain in the Workhouse as a Lunatic, and the accommodation in the 
Workhouse is sufficient for h proper care and treatment separate from the Inmates of the 
Workhouse not Lunatics (c) [or that h condition is such that it is not necessary for the 


convenience of the Lunatic or of the other Inmates that he should be kept separate). 


The grounds for my opinion that the said........ oA eek Besiensetee pa etn db Specbe Pe dd : 

oy SS Rees 5 et eee ee nigee a aeh, «eee Bags danastsae is .a Lunatic are as follows :— 
DOO ee eee HaHa eH TET D OOOH O OATS HUSTED IO DSF TEF HOHE HEHE DORSET HTTP EOR ODEO OEES HOE SHH OD POOP C Oe eee eer eee eeereeeeere Oe eerseresave eee 
Dated rie. 5. iki. cme laste sbowsdane Sak GaIDA, AUT NED. DEN 0 os Shahi 7 Renee A SAAR 19%. 
(Signed)... skate A eer Poe Bee Mies cay sti bodaaien << vides ioe vdan goin twalee : 


1 03--Vol . i 


Medical Officer of the Workhouse. 
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(a) Insert residence of 
patient. 


(b) County, city or bor- 
ough,as thecase may be. 


(c) Insert profession or 
eccupation, if any. 


(d) Insert the place of 
examination, giving the 
name of the street, with 
number or name of 
house, or should there 
be no number, the 
Christian and surname 
of occupier. 

(e) County, city or bor- 
ough,as the case may be. 

(J) A lunatic, an idiot, 
or a person of unsound 
mind. 


(g) If the same or 
other facts were ob- 
served previous to the 
time of the examination, 
the certifier is at liberty 
to subjoin them in a 
separate paragraph. 


(kh) The names and 
Christian names (if 
known) of informants to 
be given, with their ad- 
dresses and descriptions. 


* To be or not to be. 


(4) Strike out this 
Clause in case of a 
patient whose removal 
is not proposed. 


(k) Insert full postal 
address. 


APPENDIX : v8 


53 Vict. c. 5.—Sched. 2, Form 8. 


CERTIFICATE OF MEDICAL PRACTITIONER. 


In the matter of errrrrrrrrrerrerrreeererrreeeereeerrerrrrerererrrerr cer rrerrers erreurs reeesrrsceserr ser irirri irri yy 
Of (A) scsersssreccccsnsccccensavcceunesccenececcearasecccnancccansesseccecsscsevecndswescssscnsssuasensesesmeves seas eeiemmamm 


in the (b).scecosesssacesvesesesese sel ioe eereceleoessters vac eontsOseuciiterees larg ge a aga 


(CO See Tororo 
J, the undersigned........00..ccs0-tercueosecersnseseneaesssvannnssevensq see iene ceuesaysveed suet diate taet a 


do hereby certify as follows :— 


1. I am a person registered under the Medical Act, 1858, and I am in the actual. 


practice of the medical profession. 


OH: On CO Jas. cdlecie be oles cate a eee tee ome Of... .d:.00i5. Ecaetells steven stsncemn ieee ame 


at (d) COOH EHEHEE EEE HEE HEE HEE HELE LH E SHO EHESERET HOE DOH TEE H EHO TREES LETTE SSHL EHH EE HEEH OHDOT HET H OSHS ESTE OSH OSH OHHH EHH SES ETHODS 


in the (€).cscscacoscosccscsciececcecsancadseasteeeeessenscewes ne ODsuevaese es easiiee aves teas tay geet tnt == i 


I personally examined - the said..........cccccccccscssssssessssenerecescssecessecsseeveosecsssscescecsesseseosneeas 


and came to the conclusion that 


he 18 (fececececeecseecressoetecpersereecies atten 


and a proper person to be taken charge of and detained under care and treatment. 


3. I formed this conclusion on the following grounds, viz, :— 
(a) Facts indicating Insanity observed by myself at the time of examination (9), viz. :— 


SCHOO E CERES LEE EE SEH OE CEH E HEHE EEE SHE HEE OEE ESERESEEEE HH HH THEE SETO OH TES OTTO SOO SES ETOH EH ES ESHOP HOSE SED OE OTOH OO OE LOD OTOH SSE O ES OD 
POCOET REO CER EE EOE HCE EEE H EEE HEHEHE EE ESHE EET OHE ESOS SSH OT ES HE OE DUE OEUDESEOL HET OOOH ESO H THEE HOH SC OOEH EE HELO OEDOD HECK EHO CCHTUHECEST HOS 


TOHOCHH LCOS TEES SOLE HERE EEE OTHE EEO EEH EEE HEA HER ESOL EHH EEOH HH HE OHH OOH O THE TEHEEH HER OL EHH ESOS HHOT HSH TH HTH ROTO HEH SEH OT HOOETHE HOO EOE NEO 


POOH H HELE HOTT EHEC EEE EHO HHH STRESSES EEE SES SHES EHHT SHR ESH EHH EEE ES EOEH EH HLEHES HEHEHE HOCH SED HFE HEH OEHOHH HEH STH OTH SEHLES ECHO HEEHEEEEe 


CEH OCE OLEH OLEH HEHE CED EEE EOE LED EEE SHEE HES OEE EESH DEE ESE DEEL OSS ESSO TES EEH SE OE HO EH TOR OES SHOE RETO OHO OOD OTHE TOOTH OEE SHO CTO OUR TE DEH OSD 


(b) Facts communicated by others (A), viz. :— 


PEHHOEHSLH SEH HEHE EEE EE SE LOH ESSE STEHT OHH E SHO HHHEEHEFOH HEHEHE SH TSH OE HH HH HH ES HO DHE HEHHEEHHH HH EH HOO SEH ETH EHHHTHHOHHE HEHE SEDEHHOEHEE OES © 


CHEECH ETEEEE HEE HE HEHE EEE EH TSE EHTO TEESE EE HEHE HEH ESOL RETEST OS HH OTE EH OHHH HTH SHH OTH TORSO OTST EEE ETH OT HET OSES ESO OSTEO THERE SEE EEE SED 


PHO HEHEEHETH HEHE TEST OHH EEE EEE EE EEE HEEESEO EEE EHH EHO OH HHEH EES OOE HEE EHO EEE OEESEO HES H SST EEO EOHOECHOE OTTO SE OEE EOHO OEE EE ELOHOEH HE EEESS 


PHEHHEHEEHEFOHEHEEHE HEHE EEE HOE CHEE THEE HEE EETEEHS ES HHO HEO CTH OTH HE RHEE SOOTHE GOH HET HTO HOHE OHOH TSO STO EH ESTED OL OTERET OOH ROSH SHE OLTEEEOD 


Pere eeeeceereeeveseessreee Ce 


PORE EER EHO ORE L OEE EEDELE TEE EH DEEL EEE HOE EH DEL EeH ETE D OED EHESEOSH RESO OEL OOO OEP CHO OTOH EOE E HEHE OHH OER ESO EOOU ROH E DER ECO OE OEE EES 


4, The said ee Pe eee eee Peeve re rere rrrererre rrr rer rrr rer reser rrrre vir rr rrr erie rir rir rs 


appeared to me*..............00e.0e2-.in @ fit condition of bodily health to be removed to an 


asylum, hospital, or licensed house. (2) f 
5. I give this certificate, having first read the section of the Act of Parliament printed 
below. 


' 
CHP OET OOOH OEE EO EEO OEE HEE eEETEEEH EERSTE OH EEE OEE OEE HEE HH ESTE OED EEO HCE OHTESOSTR TEE EPO HEROES CES SORES OS EEED 


f 


_ (Signed) 


of (£) 


PEPRH CHET OEE SE SEH O LEH SH HEHEHE E EHH ETOEEOET EEE R ESE ST EEO HOHE THERES EET H HET OE EHO LHRH HSH RETR OSDESOES 


Dated This, Jos evesusnesss ase sbence ciate tae cee eae of 


ceoncncessececcdececacquese’ euntueteenentel c mmanmm 


Extract from Section 317 of the Lunacy Act, 1890. 


Any petson who makes a wilful misstatement of any material fact in"any medical or other 


certificate, or in any statement or report of bodily or mental condition under this Act; sh 
guilty of a misdemeanour. 


\ 
SECO OH EHO H HOHE OEEH OHH OE EEE EEO EEE ETH OEE SHED ETE O EH OT EOS EEE H EOE O SERED OOESEH ESOS 


fs 
* 






. 


r 
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53 Vict. c. 5, s, 24 (3)—Sched. 2, Form 11. 


ORDER FOR DETENTION oF LUNATIC IN WORKHOUSE. 


| signe Cogs aa Ries epeertyg opyeva payers He ie 0 ama via Patna ccs eet Cearestavensiace Teese rakes ee anes “o 

a Pusticscok thet P emcee br iccsscacso vs fo ct cok cas cease veh dopa uctgoeasairs ere ee onsen ae being satisfied 

(A et eR SHPO Eee te PERS oN Ei Macey Ral BF on RO ES ee eee Aes 

peLaupordn the Ak. 3A. oi.s Se Pee Bik tt eee ea Ue ee etal ....... Workhouse 
OF BG, oon csc echee Bs REG eA A ss avian ataata suche alichte Be au amet dy Union, is a Lunatic (a) 
DEES er sng tks Soe e dn saataakennsot eetuocersan ation tetas cdeees sssesseeeseeeeee-2Nd a proper Person to be taken 

charge of under care and treatment in the Workhouse, and being satisfied that the accommoda- 

tion in the Workhouse is sufficient for h proper care and treatment separate from the 

*If the words be- Inmates of the Workhouse not lunatics *for that h condition is such that it is not 


tween brackets do not 
apply, erase the same. necessary for the convenience of the Lunatic or of the other Inmates that he should be kept 


separate], hereby authorise you to take charge of, and to detain the said.......ccccccccscccesseeeeee is 


as a patient in your Workhouse. Subjoined is a statement of particulars respecting the said 


PPO O PETE HOHE R EEO SE HEE EO OHS E THESES O ETH F OES STEHT ESOT EES ET TET TEE TTS HEHE SETS O HOES OPE RHSEHESE HEED EE EEDE Dees meeonsereeerseeesoes 


(Signed ycist. sic becncneseceens cre tpmeteen eee aeenenE Meee eee eet naan Tone » 
A Justice of the Peace spor themnitaiesveeaiiereeissiateeceess 
Dated this............ Sp lateateemiceec sree oo Cay. Of cia uinaudees ose Ne Mata aces coca ea. | seit 
orthe Master of the Workhouse, of the............0.0dasheeltssevevaeeMete ete de sonstrcuses Union. 
STATEMENT OF PARTICULARS. 
eet ober Cnristian nano at length. .- | .-.: <siceswoedecoussectessuvesepaedegsdecendgecverssveauayite¥asscvseqncdectes 
Sex and age ~ = - - - = - . ~  Scneduiels catbbecien'e slanabe soa oc Fe cue menn ae Rae aan ene eee : 
Married, single, or widowed - - - -~ - w  Nosotesndesesasee eu ene sDel er pale state ataat ete ae tate Meme ame aE tee : 
Condition of life and previous occupation (if any) —- Crodeawesesunuasoedssadene duNGdetT eer ESE RREEE Cee EEE Eee ee 
Religious persuasion asfarasknown- -_ - “iy ehrl cuts Seuismeionsenguasbante cape aah iemin: ent mer eae teen me rate fe a 
NMR Ma ha sacsunsacecsseacctonacegnvaneneeadeniberssossncontenes pe anomeetensere aes 
Re eo i soceosentsonetenanneuevanoasaatesesegonces caghendensea dens iaveteeteee 
Age (if known) on firstattack - - - - - - sisiestoeldhseisevésatses LEG EET Fre 
When and where previously POM CATG ANC EOAtIMeNE, 9 j=}, <.-is0sccecsasees soedonssnnsnemnuna dures aeteenemeneteestnt ts eee : 
Duration of existing attack 2 ee MPEP POPC RE IT REET OT Cre ye Teaiy, Sh ee ee IS : 
PEE ~~ | m= =| | eecnenenuaeseinn uni decisais olla tte Sena eawat ste se RRR Mineets aes eens, .Onrt 
Rn ere COLETHODSY 4 f=.5. 5PM weeecdanonsadatdendeaebboes WE WER ercenas meets ees re er : 
Whether suicidal a a a reer manne rr A RM A eke. AR i eee 
Whether dangerous to others’ - - - . - = ia cudlvadoe e@nels sesenites att tea teh tai cae nae naa s Sacebvesar ize ; 
Wy tether any tear relatives has been afflicted with insanity  .............ccsseccsssvscsavsoscdsevccvvcscanceecscccedtwarsbidvcosecvetes 
OMOTRPET TT eae ANG Address Of NeEATESL ) ...00...crinreceescrnsessacanoaenmswasnsevdsse sdaponveeuenveecesssesceuseee 
known relative of the patient, and degree of relationship | 
~ if known - = - - - = ~ Ji wvice sins sien + canine saan dN ee eae ee te pombe EME eETe. ole ro one ve 

I certify that to the best of my knowledge the above particulars are correct. 

Peo ierttg pee by (Signed) (OY /.itwis.anacteeosBeab erase ceeatcactesatvaatibietive cee ree rieaten am tee 
Leelreveng Oftcer of the... \csacsre oe heed Shoe 
DUS UIT 1, catl os Se ae RR NRE ae ee aa Union. 

CERTIFICATE FOR DETENTION. 

I, the undersigned, Medical Officer of the Workhouse of the...........scssssccsssssessssscevessessesssnscessnessceses Union. 
hereby certify that it is necessary that the Pauper referred to in the foregoing Order, dated the.............ccccccceseeseeee 
BN ers en cdnns sn vie vececsnnennne sin ent 19......, Should be detained as a Patient in the said Workhouse, 

RE ESR ee oho; saiconandinegnnnioupdesnenaaname M4 EZR RCN ee I NR 4 tM eae abe GbOse 

STEN DY to A a A PUR FS JSR sateen, Nese hy ; 


Medical Officer of the Workhouse. 


672 APPENDIX : 


Army Form B, 261. 


(F) ORDER FOR THE RECEPTION OF A DANGEROUS LUNATIC SOLDIER. 
APPLICABLE TO ENGLAND. 





WHEREAS; by the Army Act, Section 91, as amended by the Army (Annual) Act, 1899, it is provided that a 
Secretary of State, or any Officer deputed by him for the purpose, may, if he think prepsr, on account of a soldier’s 
lunacy, cause any soldier of the regular forces, on his discharge, to be sent to the parish or union to which under 
the statutes for the time being in force he appears from the statements made in has attestation paper, and other 
available information, to be chargeable ; and such soldier, of delivered after reasonable notice, in England or Ireland 
at the workhouse in which persons settled in’ such parish or union are received, and in Scotland to the inspector of 
poor of such parish, shall be received by the master or other proper officer. of such workhouse, or such inspector of 
poor, as the case may be; and it is further provided by the said Act as so amended that a Secretary of State or 
any Officer deputed by him for the purpose, where it appears to him that any such soldier is a dangerous lunatic, 
and is in such a state of health as not to be liable to suffer bodily or mental injury by his removal, may, by order 
sionified under his hand, send such lunatic direct to an asylum, registered hospital, licensed house, or other place 
in which paup2r lunatics can legally be confined, and for the papers of the said order the above-mentioned parish 
or union shall be deemed to be the parish or union from whici such lunatic is sent, and that in England the lunatic 
shall be.sent to the asylum, hospital, house or place to which a person in the workhouse aforesaid, on becoming a 
dingerous lunatic, can by law be removed ; and it is further provided by the said Act, as amended by the Army 
(Annual) ‘Acts, 1891,°1894 and 1899, that an order of the Secretary of State, or Officer under Section 91 of the Army 
Act, shall be of the same effect as a Summary Keception Order, within the meaning of the Lunacy Act, 1900 ; and 
the like proccedings shall be taken thereon as on an Order under that Act.* 


And whereas it appears to me the undersigned being an Officer deputed by the Secretary — 


of State for the War Department for the purpose, from the statements made in the attestation 


PAPET Ob nvvvenomnnitealds Sp aledonns vanculeedsiee stl ousnan sheed ara Merete tele ted le aeueastacas ees eeee eee oes 
a Soldier, now. Of. tHE, cwinanoananonatitess sey Sennen gnte sf Corps but about to be discharged therefrom, 
and from other information, that the said............s.ccssscseeeues 0.993809. diae sai Uae mea award 
is, or on his discharge will be, a pauper chargeable to the Parish of..............c...0008 Peseta se fhe 
sbucagg Sees seadeespaeeeeees in-the County [or Borough] of)..75 25) SRS Riese tees eee eee eee 


And whereas it also appears to me from the Medical Certificate that the said.........issccsene 


sau teaqGean agate . ee Rance Eo ERO oe te Wein id Sips BEROe eee Lesssseee lS @ dangerous 


lunatic, and is in-such-a state of health as not to suffer bodily or mental injury by his removal. 


se 


Or “that there is a And whereas it has been represented to me [that the Asylum at............s.csssseeneaceneeosnnets 
deficiency of -room ’ 
the Asy!um for the sai . ; 
Canis. lar esi, Atv cera sacsecuanascanqacazsaccacsacsecsasa fOr the gaid County for Boroughiols seine a RAS 
Sabena: {or some other = nak eS 
special circumstances b * . f nie fe 5 
Saesoel WRUTEO thie tuhish et ewe eeaeu Saaredeee Jivuitiieecedssesseee] 18 a place to which a dangerous lunatic if an inmate of the 
tic cannot conveniently +, i = 
be taken to the County $ . 0 
ce Borough Asylum}, MW Orkhouse, of the said Union or [Parish] could by Law be removed. 
and that the Lunatic 


Hospital at........ ¢ x 5 
es we ete es House Now I hereby order and desire you to receive the said............ aes fed Gest LAS TAGS 
setelaiciole eile bcaetssletdeteaei eeu eee Tasca egenee epateaeesece sun beaaidecawaeee caninusnieeseiaangiiElGl Oni ie tianlian nes 
(a) Insert— (7) MBE Mom: BANE Aro A oes» Subjoined is a statement of particulars respecting the said 


1. Asylum, 
2. Hospital, or 
3. House. 


(b) ae be dated and 
signed by a Secretary of ISTIC. ccveceseevesce'vesnee's osuisegiases chive tsreee aimee tant in ae 
State or by any Officer (0) Bigned oe 
deputed by him for the 
purpose, 0 ae ot forstateletcinteletaretete (eit aieta'e crete ialerateratate fo sie'e'e,uisieceiae wioieietelai tiene esi sccveccee eecece 


To the Superintendent of the 


Asylum for the County of.......... sone Hees eee bE EE Wicd vic sce nsie's oc ean caleioe apo-aeais ale tile ee eee eee ea eae 
or, the Lunatic Hospital of).-.:..1.:c1stss seo SMI. SERIA OBS ESE ce Sede ee 
Proprietor of the Licensed Howseo el 2k! oy DS ns Be ae A ee ee RRR Mere a ciclan cic 


[Describe the Asylum, Hospital, or House.} 





“ Note—Where the order directs the Lunatic tobe received into any Asylum other than an Asylum of the County 
or Borough in which the Parish ov! Place from which the Lunatic is sent is situate, or into a Registered Hospital or 
Licensed House, it should state that the Secretary of State or Officer is satisfied that there is no Asylum of such County 
or Borough, or that there is a deficiency of room in such Asylum, or as the case may be, the special circumstances by 
reason whereof the Lunatic cannot conveniently be taken to an Asylum for such first-mentioned County or Borough. 





a —— ee 


» 


SO OSS ee SSC 


__ . . 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. 


_ Name of Patient, with Christian Name at length 


Age- - - 


673 


Summmmrrormmnrparhion lars rolatine try Waa matel ese tere ne ter a ke  ccsseareeves 


If any Particulars in this. Statement be not known, the Fact to be so stated. 


DORE O HOHE HEHE He Ree HEE SHOE EHH HHHE OEE EEH DEST EEHEOH ESSE PH HEHEHE HH EEH EHH HED 


IE VID WOL. onic cor 48 eestor aynhicsgfe ay Et cuiecb cpaddh coeds boadrorv ate aeB ePID Maden Coty cans able Prmeaye igtasto« f 
Name or Number of Corps, and Rank. - - " By S sgsscaivatta siesta ection GE reales eae ea aa eamene ee ade ces teikaee Ae 
ian. i oe sth ins ‘ti glade ai Tovieue pipe shigho Acne \gxsenaiauniasteleseteagr sails ciate igh cab} bes “Py reatie 
gn kL ik wri bab Biyryaeeeceysbipecih ont ond Poms va caallone mare colomiap dosllb toneenpseea eae eepeennte ' 
a ER RADE GEC 8 jm pogo aj aid ihe rie. Ft anedaniogacto cosh adynsm comegiasann chess untestange epignye opm cae ducoas vndte fom 
iiienand wocre, previously under. Care and. Treatment ;.,....)saessinegenseaee sunbinpnmnssanansesand’ gavvagoenaetoparsapeerrers SPORE | 
Duration of Existing Attack. - - - - - = (4 seivennedeasap amie ds dust eck Lacie eee ne aes ie ae ae ose erie 
nn in tes le gaunt ogguvecprieamshire dine fUSeEE MIRE Mie esta dees anh ovkai-ces-nae 
Whether subject to Epilepsy - - - - - > ec shpat» tg tans toms AEUED i cu opel Me ee EEE aie ona th Si a 
es re ie tes! devnapneyes sondeb schon sapinence oaeiden twa cabbenees pEbake -fanen»ed Adve rayctee’p 


i) 


Whether of temperate habits ih POET OSB 8) 2 S| cient ea ee 
Union.or Parish to which the Lunatic appears to hed 

chargeable PeEPEUESELELELERERTLEEEE ETE TREE eee ee eee eee ee eee 
Name and Address of Relative to whom Notice of si, ae Nog Ree 


Death to be sent 


(c) To be signed by 
Officer Commanding 
Corps or Regiment. 


(d) Here insert the 
street and number of 
the house (if any) or 
other like particulars, 


(e). Here -state . the 
acts. 


(f) Here state the 
information, and from 
whom received. 


N.B.—Under the Lu- 
nacy Act, 1890, 53 Vic., 
cap. 5, Sec. 29. (1), - the 
medical examination of 
the lunatic must take 
place not more than 
seven clear days before 
the date of the “recep- 
tion order,” and under 
Sec. 36 (3) of the Act,the 
Lunatic must be received 
before the expiration of 
seven clear days from 
the date of the Order. 


PO meee eee ae TSE HST SEH EHETHEFEHESESE HOHE HR HEE EHH HEED . 


Signed, Name (¢) .....sccsseeeeee 


PPO COE OHS H HOOT H SSH DET ET HHS SEHHE TOO HO PHOT HEH ETHSHH HOES HH HEED EH HEED 


OOP meee m eee ease essseesene SORE O Oe Hee OER HH ETT H EERE ETRE HHH EEK E EHH E EE 





MepicaL CERTIFICATE, 


MGM CESIOUOG, o.50.0cccsecsonnensacssacsreroesesccessascecneodasgecaenescaebetaisegeaannnnvsysuyna¥aics ses sane: Gree 


POD HEHE HEE EHH EER HEH HH OHHH EHH SSHH TE HTH HT HH ERT HTH OR HS EE OD PP OT THT EHTS SDE HSEOEEOR SETHE OHH SHEP PROPS OTST EHO HH EE EETEH HHS EEEH SHEE HE EEE 


being a person registered under the Medical Acts, and being in the actual practice of 


Piegiea! Profession, hereby certify, that I, on the ...........:+scessscssensieremmpmurseerase ets eu snecnsndenss tar 


RT eared cocacschcsctcosscccesscb (B)ycsercossaracsncdeensserteeanedetehateas aate aa Reman pce Rennie: . 


PEO OGTEY (OL | sccctiacicsccccctetscissoessonnsesanscegeneenesceesey fect Sacuetuinenapeyen yan POSELNIULY OXON INECs 


POP O eH eH RHO HEHEHE HDT THE DPPH FH SE DEH H HEHE DHE HEED Pe PT PF OH OTRO DH OH TEE HHO OH SOTO THOT OO HE OH SEDESH TSH EH SESH OEHESE EEE EE ES eee 


BSE THC noes cees secs ccbscotccondecsocccdcaiiliandedeoccdensseeemapeal MCORDS. Mana. bhai, Ge. Salo. Seldier 


is a dangerous Lunatic and a proper person to be taken charge of and detained under Care and 
Treatment, and is in sucha state of health as not to suffer bodily or mental injury by his 


removal, and that I have formed this opioion upon the following grounds, viz :— 


1. Facts indicating dangerous Insanity observed by myself (€) ..icccceeceseeseeeseseee 


seer essere erereree eee eee ee ee er er ei 


eee eee eee eee 


Pea eee eee eH HHO HEHEHE SHR EEHAOOT REESE HE SE HOSES ESEEESESEE ESSE EEE OOS EERE SOS DESEO SESE EEDES ENS 


Deere eaten eeneereeerreserae COO RHSHEH ETOH HEH SEES EE OEESSESET SESH OSH OED ESOSIONES SOS OS DDD EEE HOLE OE H ESE E ODES HOES Eee Ed eeeeesecenne Geenne 


2, Other facts (if any) indicating dangerous Insanity communicated to me by others { f) 


POOH H Heer e eee eee ee Hee THa EHH FEES HFS SHE EHESEEEOHHSHED HOST ESOHEOOOEO SED TEE HOHE OOOO SEH EHS E SD SEDE EE ESEEE HOE DEbbeeedenetnes 


eee eee ee EHH ETOH EHH SHOT HOHE SHEE HES EHO EED FOTO EH OHO HT E ROTH EH EE HEHE O EEE D SEEDED ED DD EH EH Er EE een EERE EES ESE EE DESEeD POOR eee ee eee eee 


Cee veers erases OH HOOD EE EHEC ESESEFOHSSHOSHH SOD EOD EDUOH HO OOU DOD OUT ET OOOH ESET HOODOO TOE EO OOOH ee er eee COO Sees eeeeeeeeecesseve 
ee 


Bigned, Name. -ssssscersaceteeedssabdesiet enesiticsstei Mie bere thee ee 


Place of A bade 1s, <snivheocslsterel an ieee ee, ee, eal ON 


Dated this........:ccaccensanseasenarany OBY-OL- deavenesse lt, MUSE REL Oe One Thousarid Nine 


Png red Bad Hii PRN de isecerstecensdays 


674 APPENDIX 3 


Army Form B. 263, 


(@) ORDER FOR THE RECEPTION OF A DANGEROUS LUNATIC SOLDIER. 
APPLICABLE TO SCOTLAND. 


AS, by the Army Act, Sec. 91, as amended by the Army (Annual) Act, 1899, it is provided that a 
Sanit see = any Offiver deputed by him for the purpose, may, if he think proper, on account of a soldier's 
lunacy, cause any soidier of the regular forces, on his discharge, to be sent to the parish or union to which under 
the statutes for the time being in force he appears, from the statements made in his attestation paper, and other 
available information, to be chargeable; and such soldier, if delivered after reasonable notice, in England or 
Treland at the workhouse in which persons settled in such parish or union are received, and in Scotland to the 
inspector of poor of such parish, shall be received by the master or other proper officer of such workhouse, or such 
inspector of poor, as the case may be ; and it is further provided by the said Act as so amended that a Secretary 
of State, or any officer deputed by him for the purpose, where it appears to him that any such soldier is a dangerous 
lunatic, and is in such a state of health as not to be liable to suffer bodily or mental injury by his removal, may, by 
order signified under his hand, send such soldier direct to an asylum, registered hospital, licensed house, or other 
place in which pauper lunatics can legally be confined, and. for the purpose of the said order the above-mentioned 
parish or union shall be deemed to be the parish or union from which such soldier is sent: and it is further 
provided by the said Act as amended by the Army (Annual) Acts, 1889 and 1899, that the Secretary of State, or 
Officer, before making the said order in respect of a lunatic who is liable to be delivered to the inspector of poor 
of a parish in Scotland, may require the inspector of poor of that parish to specify the asylum to which such 
lunatic if in the parish would be sent, and it shall be the duty of such inspector forthwith to specify such asylum, 
and thereupon the Secretary of State or Officer may make the said order for sending the lunatic to that asylum, 
and shall be of the same effect as an Order by the Sheriff within the meaning of Sec. 15 of the Act of the session 
of the 25th and 26th years of the reign of Her present Majesty, chapter 54, intituled an Act to make further 
provision respecting Lunacy in Scotland, and the like proceedings shall be taken thereon as on an order under that 
section. 


And whereas it appears to me the undersigned being an Officer deputed by the Secretary 


of State for the War Department for the purpose, from the statement made in the attestation 


PAPED Of; .scdencsoaracs coutsieeas seeereeaeeesertepeaeaatnenenns ceamtonnneate PPro a ei 
Res aer Lae wehg neti eeeeee een a soldiers now toh; the Was e.ssalsansscscceceee sibs euetee een vasmgtmenens COLDS 
but about to be discharged therefrom, and from other information, that the said...... Pera pee 
use sina done sascha sens nactabenece setae meaeeeete ss enn done meew ene ra taamer is, or on his discharge will be, a pauper 
chargeable to the Parish Of........:casissscssevsseressscectessesceacs esac se enema odeskeau eet sane in the 
County [or Borough] Of. vociuSad'veascenesiaw salazsneescupasa aawnsiaespyens ieet ean ncesileat 2 genaativns sia 


And whereas it also appears to me from the Medical Certificate annexed that the said 


babicdbecaacbentecnereceeetaeeeene pete sessccsseeeseeed8 @ dangerous lunatic, and is in such a state of health 


as not to suffer bodily or mental injury by his removal. 


Or “that the Asylum And whereas it has been represented to me by the Inspector of Poor of the above-named 
{or Asylums) for the said 


Count Borough) of : 
poe mare hal Parish [that the Asylum at.......... paid Sais Codec tea weeds Vor eta gan we: thie. eee ae wdesdakestaee MD serece Niet ne ae 


for some other special 


circumstances by reason M 

spHeractecthe., Cu akten grseeriees reieinievs siescen Uebel tedactauamen see elsgunaseoneaae reso etn ismhes tee for the said County [or Borough] of 
cannot conveniently be f Ae ; 

taken ‘tothe: County: Of a. whecetsnasactsesenere sens ceteoctiee Nese ceeenttte ...] is a place to which a dangerous lunatic if an inmate 


Borough Asylum], and 
that the Lunatic Hos- 


pital at ........... Of the Poorhouse, or if found in the said Parish, could by Law be removed. 
or. .. House 
CAT ci, ch ccs sy offohass eic'.6 . . . 
Now I hereby order and desire you to receive the said......... Prete oc Civans 
wddattlendalecaokeveetin detect Tena obadsccvdcscectsededccesscecssaedtesecscdusoteedcupelnas ty led (ies %e tit asian 
(a) Jnsert— (@) coveostckpe eeneee Cee Subjoined is a statement respecting the said.............ssceeeeees re 
1. Asylum, 
2. Hospital, or 
3. House. COOP COC OOOO eer reeerereneeeeseeeeeteseceeeecececeeCe Coeccereeene Cee ee eee e eee ere eee Heese esse e ese seresenseresesere se eeeeerereeee eee 
! 
_(0) To be dated and (56) Dated the......s.c0ccecsees coin teseeaes day of ceca soa secucesedateeunene tet ean 
signed by a Secretary of 
State or by any Officer 
deputed by him for the 
purpose. (6) Signed oie doe Sereeleg.e 6.60.00 0 se/0esleelee eeleleje'e sinielesis\aielnieisin a aegis letcinaes atten eee 
Do. s0ssés ging sone Onna eas niga cadeaabicce cloaca ec nee , Superintendent of the...........c..cecsseceees [ses ceuthes ast iby oe 


Asylum for the County of 


SOHO M eee eee eee eeseseeseeeseseseeeeeeseteeeseeeeeerssese FORTHE ee eRe HEE H EE HEE SEE HH OTHE SHEET EH ESSE EHH EEE Ee 


or, the Lunatic Hospital ,of.:........ccccsccecesscseseceovsdeveseece vor 


POORER ee eee eee EHH EEE HEE HEE HEHEHE ESET EEE EHH SHEERS HES 


Proprietor of the Licensed House of 


teeeeeaee GOTOTOP EHH E HEE eH EEE HHO HEHEHE EH EEE ESF SESE HEHEHE EHEREEE EH EEESHESTH EH EET H SEH EO EEE 


[Describe the Asylum, Hospital, or House.] 


oa 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. 675 


STATEMENT. 
If any Particulars in this Statement be not known, the Fact to be so stated. 


‘Name of! Patient; with Christian Name-atilength =!) <9 ..iiccccseccesasecgeevevcessseeosestansvecssrbecteasdibideeerdoedeeeveee eens 
eS tie yess er ss ey cies ced} 0 A cran enn «VP BLEU De dkeomdth oti’oe cen) DOeb <b kKdGGD Se BAe de Kd bina dake God aid dN Ds p VeaNCa Le - 
Married, Single, or Widower - = - - - Sr 5p sige saccade nnn >big “-Stiea's9 GA ECan © kak ak Co ese as Guan da 
Name or Number of Corps, and Rank - - - OWNS I A, a a A abes php ainda povtgge SoperasMegecs ke doubevatacess « 
ONCE AAOESEIAEEOTE wees yoo) 2 tei | ees Sir) eevi a he 0-5 cop daa dala oOahds aban ndnneble Nabap dgediiua Lois da aadines oy Onde SF MMA Aaa Ciled . 
Whether First Attack - . CT aes - mtn ahs pins agar ga Enna] tegaMinen sab eal Laabieat ah chien Goad shear Mes adware 
Age(if known) on First Attack — - - - - oI MILD TR Yat 49), 23, 29S 
When and. where previously. under: Care and..Treatment; 


LEdba ste baie sbitd idee oad aisle odabhighne sé Wale aleallgetp tkabdr'euide stelle daivtlese- ode 
REE OL eee LING A GEACK. yO ree = im ri. ut pmmpnnneanrnadae snandecansadnepelenbschlemenadas iaristids hesiicy ahs capaudtiesten 
MUI NIUE RAGIE IT 2 OLIN Ee ei eapvahbeaundeansidencnse oho etenenengab lama ne terp ogi scaaeet ee 
sWhethéen-subject.to Bipilopsy 2. cc-i ocr ee ms A acannon cgninan sane cadbonee daeus ogee Da diypedsbones bruaehie decade cdversbad 
Whether Suicidal . - . : - - - =. ino idl. sopatesansensla* Hes reelasennmens score tare cat oe Ak Sas 
Whether of temperate habits- - - - - = see ysddyesesieiassvapehspats sume emeMmaamnaras teaeengetcartar certs tre ec ces< 


rem poetmnaiic anpcars.to be chargeable ., - _..srscsanesacane6 sa csbah sandarnamieth@MapNeipaecactecceoeecctsoandevsoveses 


Name and Address of Relative to whom Notice of Death 
to besent - - - - - - - - wo Jin se de odncnsceevedh ose cganer eiemenn iemenaeeemaeadneaatemaeemterent eer enary 


(a) To:be signed .by - $i SE : neaeecsences i 
Officer Commanding Signed, Name Cryit.. whe Coesoncaiioeesssh cosiinoteasoetacceenddteceasusassaskions cea ccananaee 


Corps, 


Coeereseeees ee eeeeeovece Sseveesuesees OSHS HHO HHT OHHH EET OSOSTF OOH SORTER OOH S ODES 


Seer eeonecoeencs DOO OHHH OTOH EHS ERO OHH OHO HH ECOG TOS E HET HHT OTE HOH ORD OTHTOSSHOED 





MEDICAL CERTIFICATE. 


ae the FEI CE SI ENOG. Soc.s sono yn'e ou cinnh «aio seayseivdasgesescoswenepppersecsee ota gesianesentsi tse eM peAimiees ute GM aauiaes « 
being a person registered under the Medical Acts, and being in the actual: practice of the 
Medical Profescion,.heraby. certify, that I, on the..........nrcsscrercdsceeseGerseassasanassanpanavegSiiahy 


(6) Here insert the 

<td and number of 
e house (if any) or . > 

F Soe lve iortinalce, a in. the County ‘ Gli Spib3 scire sistas oad sir dena pisinga> daahae seohoace Ribot Ate oe: DOEBONALLY examined 


& Soldier of the....c..ccccccsccsscevscsssesscssecsscessesesssscvesesseeeses'ssOorps, and that the said Soldier 


day. mrcemrmmer rainy be UE Tors ole orc silddnd oltdade ME cae e abt chide SPURS Rd ck bdtpettteas skataseessuieass ssescensoss 


is a dangerous lunatic proper to be taken charge of and detained under Care and Treatment, 
and is.in such a:state of health.as not. to suffer Lodily or mental-injury by his removal, and that 


I have formed this opinion upon the following grounds, viz. :— 


: ao) Here state the 1. Facts indicating dangerous Insanity observed by myself (c). ..ss.escesessecaecceeseecs ares EAB 


Pere ee eeeseeneeeessseveeees Deen neers osereres so eeeeeeeene POPP O Pesaro reso eessereen FOO OOOOH EERO Dee oe HEE eEeEeereeseessereesesHees 
Poem cere sea seseereseerasesseseeeeseD oeeeee pee teseeeeeees eeeeoe eereeeee Peeeeeeees POO OPTL TOTO OEE EO OHO E DSO T DOE OES EH SEHD EEsonse aeveee 
Boones eoreseoes Reem e meee eee HH HTH HEHE HEFL HHO EHH HO SEPEDSOPS IEE OE ESO OE HEHEHE HTD ESE EET ES EE HOE SHOUD ESOS EH OSHS EDEL SEDER OO Oe eeeense 
eee eereeeees TTT PTTEETE eee ee eee reece eee errr eer reer ererreerr reer ere rrr eee re rer rr en 


poe state He in 9, Other faets(if any)-indieating- dangerous Insanity communicated to me by others (a). 


whom received, 


eee ee tree eee errr eee HERE SHPO EHHH FOE TSE E SHEE EHS SESS SHEETS ESTHET ORESES SHEESH SEEDS SE EHESEEOOOH ESE OO OES SE ESTE SEEDS EESsEeEEetES 


Disc BOW Be Ses ere peas pet Mercer tes vor Bras tsar desea cdecae sie ucnee ip ees teseusenataaes <rniee 


Placer Of DOGO acn.eeeeaee Spey dats ARS TR pre ee Ee TE ONE 


Pater Ciitee ene. coer aaie, Pa 0) AR D ahusd seasabuadrasbaseatre Usd DOLSANG aN ine 
PEUIMCEBC Gee oee cccc en neteeeteetteds 
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676 APPENDIX ! 


Army Form B. 262. 


(H) ORDER FOR THE RECEPTION OF A DANGEROUS LUNATIC SOLDIER. 
APPLICABLE TO IRELAND. 


WHEREAS, by the Army Act, Sec. 91, as amended by the Army (Annual) Act 1899, itis provided that 2 
Secretary of State or any officer deputed by him for the purpose, may, if he think proper, on account of a soldier's 
lunacy, cause any soldier of the regular forces, on his discharge, to be sent to the parish or union to which under the 
statutes for the time being in force he appears, from the statements made in his attestation paper and other available 
information, to be chargeable ; and such soldier, if delivered after reasonable notice, in England or Ireland at the 
workhouse in which persons settled in such parish or union are received, and in Scotland to the inspector of poor of 
such parish, shall be received by the master or other proper officer of such workhouse or such inspector of poor, as 
the case may be ; and it is further provided by the said Act as so amended, that a Secretary of State, or any Officer 
deputed by him for the purpose, where it appears to him that any such soldier is a dangerous lunatic, and is in such 
a state of health as not to be liable to suffer bodily or mental injury by his removal, may, by order signified under 
his hand, send such soldier direct to an asylum, registered hospital, licensed house, or other place in which pur 
lunatics can legally be confined, and for the purpose of the said order the above-mentioned parish or union shall be 
deemed to be the parish or union from which such soldier is sent, and that in the case of any such lunatic, who is 
liable to be delivered at a workhouse in Ireland at which persons settled in the said parish are received, a Secretary 
of State or any officer deputed by him for the purpose, may, by order under his hand, send such lunatic to the 
asylum of the district in which such parish is situate, and such order shall be of the same effect as a warrant under 


yee 


the hands and seals of two justices given under the provisions of the tenth section* of the Act of the session of the — 


thirtieth and thirty-first years of the reign of Her late Majesty, chapter one hundred and eighteen, intituled “ Ani 
Act to provide for the appointment of the officers and servants of district lunatic asylums in Ireland, and to alter 
and amend the law relating to the custody of dangerous lunatics and dangerous idiots in Ireland.” 

And whereas it appears to me the undersigned being an Officer deputed by the Secretary 


of State for the War Department for the purpose, from the statements made in the attestation 


paper of ..... ovses ous ces ounaabaenuees tas ces Gvetmeteanie tee teehee tae aa Bras atocs- aa dReiee vos stbeleonpassatquae anata 
& SOldier, NOW Of the .....s0404 205004 eacaesnsesienamuennon dbs dapden onsuaih seein ch «aint ee t= ttc Corps, 
but about to be discharged therefrom, and from other information, that the said 
a sceeteascacnasedoeentesau sles casapeye ee OMe emets tate aa ttt ieee ae etee eee is, or on his discharge will be, a pauper 
chargeable to the Parish Of 0.00... i0..s.ccsscesacestecvoscasesececesecevevese teteshen == aaa === in the 
County [or Borough] off 2 srcccs2ch.ch.sess-ceeeesscexpeteesteesteetss senna aqeateeepaveseunes tay ate 2 
Or “that the Ayslum And whereas it also appears to me from the Medical Certificate annexed that the 
(or Ayslums) for the said : 
County (or Borough) of SAIC ......csscececsnacecoesesiseneewsiedcietce sse.ciessileieesis ais bate cic snes dees etic selelee tet a eeReRtt eaeae Eee enna ¥ 
rtm viel eons Olea UE k a kee 
[or ‘some other special ,,..4....esswerssvandssee seeds «suc dgey saat Vee mnas od hamdes is a dangerous lunatic, and is im sucha state of | 


circumstances by rea- : bed , 

son whereof the Lunatic health as not to suffer bodily or mental injury by his removal. 
cannot conveniently be 

taken to the County or 


Borough Asylum,] and And whereas it has been represented to me [that the Asylum at ......... Rote eee Yar e 
that the Lunatic Hos- . 

Baars ue Figuige UUs eases eeenaeeaeeeseeeneeeneeneeneen eee neeeensensengs for the said County [or Borough] of 
DERE oun wren cise s Swit sy soee sda lddeecdtacet ae ed dame anee tame tae teem taee enn ] is a place to which a dangerous lunatic if an inmate 


of the Poorhouse, or if found in the said Parish, could by Law be removed. 


Now I hereby order and desire you to receive the said..........sccsceecnscsccecescencees TEE ARS 
» donsap aveniepiad doen heaasienepaaerencuesisssen mesa eat tmcaiemc tase Ges aeelese ae anata ee , as a patient into your 
(a) Insert— 10] i j i 
Siena, (0) <0 cose concsg gece ene eee eee eee Subjoined is a statement respecting the said.................- 
2. Hospital, or 
Ba HOnEe. (b) Dated:-thezc witha elias. Ot. ties Bete. 2 Gay::Of 2.1% 525. 2.20. cece pngek eee ene 
(b) ae be dated and 
signed by a Secretary of s 
State or by any Officer (d) Signed eee reece neste cc ceceeeecsseecee eens seeseeeesieneueiees see aicieisivisisisise seis vies ececccecess - 
deputed by him for the 
purpose, aint ¢h duninlls doves hdd de bolting Ja DLbeabah Get oh cs onl oan ca geatleh sateen P 
f Ee rene ere ee ean” seoy Superintendent of- thie: 55555525: 265.2e 200 toe sl eewe ewes ong anneaeeeeee eee nee oxspetastn eine 
Asylum for the County Of......csssssscccssesesseeeeees igesaeet bosbc sdb cagdscedadedsidacs saseed tended cece anne een . 
er, the Lunatic Hospital of............ ee Pion aot. OM vacercicesecéesnves sos vee dbedeadezes tudes denn aeaa tain 


Proprietor of the Licensed House of 


[ Describe the Asylum, Hospital, or House.} 





*Note.—Under this Section, from and after the first day of January One thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight, whenever 
any person shall be brought before any twoJustices of any county, county of a city, county of a town, city or town, 
and it shall be proved to their satisfaction that such person was discovered and apprehended under circumstances 
denoting a derangement of mind, and a purpose of committing some crime for which, if committed, such person would be 
liable to be indicted, the said Justices shall call to their assistance the Medical Officer, or, if there be more than one, 
the nearest available Medical Officer of the Dispensary District in which they shall be at the time, and if there 
shall not be any such Medical Officer available, then the nearest available Medical Officer of any neighbouring 
Dispensary District, who shallexamine such person without fee or reward ; and if such Medical Officer shall certify 
that such person is a dangeréus lunatic or dangerous idiot, it shall be lawful for the said Justices, by Warrant under 
their Hands and Seals, to direct that such person shall be taken to the Lunatic Asylum established either wholly or in 
part for the county, county of a city, or county of a town, in which he shall bave been apprehended ; and every such 
person shall remain under confinement in such Asylum, and be there maintained in like manner and subject to the 
conditions as if such person had been removed from any Gaol to such Asylum by virtue of the Warrant of the Lord 
Lieutenant under the provisions of the Recited Act of the first year of Her late Majesty, chapter twenty-seven ; 
provided always that nothing herein contained shall be construed to restrain or prevent any relation or friend from 
taking such person under his own care and protection if he shall enter into sufficient recognizance for his or her peaceable 
behaviour or safe custody before two Justices of the Peace, or the Chairman of the Court of Quarter Sessions of the 
County in which such person shall be confined, or one of the Judges of Her Majesty’s superior Courts at Dublin. 


i eal 


formation and from 


<a 
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STATEMENT. 
If any Particulars in this Statement be not known, the Fact to be so stated. 


Name of Patient, with Christian Name atlength - = - 


ak eS he Mel | soow snaccnlse auieannnaanabbasieeaebcinee or aeeBEMORR ded Heeger ds dere wbde ecnes 
Married, Single, or Widower - -_ aah ete 


eee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee 


nner ers and Ranle: <" (o2 417 9 BO ee iireessep accunttesdenus sus tev cw esceosseaescceces vavenceoner 
Religious Persuasion — - - 3 : 2 L 
Whether First Attack -  - z Zz rie ~ 2 
Age (if known) on First Attack — - Pee ‘ a 


When and where previously under Care and Treatment 


lili ia aa es ih a e- Taerbie se i 
WSupposed Cause -  - - - - - = - 
Whether subject to Epilepsy 
Micali) = |) CUCU KCC 
Whether of temperate habits : : “ Jk ye 


Union or Parish to which the Tamatie appears to ie, 


ee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ey 


' 
' 
‘ 
! 
! 


i ee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


ee ee ir 


Bee cable < (hee tliat anche ENP AS AR PIM ST ET TAN Shs ae: eae cp fo i aytins hs a atm 
Name and Address of Relative to erin Notice of ; 
Tees to be sent : < i ieee eee ere rer rer ner tah ie es MINS 
(a) To be signed by Be Ce IN ame (ae) so 50S Tas Gah see nc ca nw cinererrcteen oe Te Re Oe ere 
Officer Commanding 
eee ee 
MeEpIcaAL CERTIFICATE. 
RIPEN AA CRT iar Spo cc sos ch acd ahs + eae scnsietaediidnssedievleacdasmasese s cuaepemmpccepeeaneehe neemtiers eee Be vetios 
being a person registered under the Medical Acts, and being in the actual practice of the Medical 
Pretesston, hereby certify that J, on the................ccssecccroevsensonsees ay OFS e ere ws Sancta nee 
(0) Here insert the ........., EY contbie suaacnednboskocvupyealnenexicatas in the County oie ct ae 
street and number of at (6) y 
the house (if any) or ees: 
SRS ES ee eee personally) examined: 506. Soe.c0.fenieenoe on'actls Smee eee eee eee ee Cert cas 
Re Re 0, Fo ea oy ashiWis a vi Vib scan n= capo nerd tonsey eotae Corps, and that the said Soldier 


is a dangerous Lunatic proper to be taken charge of and detained under Care and Treatment, 
and is in such a state of health as not to suffer bodily or mental injury by his removal, and that 


I have formed this opinion under the following grounds, viz :— 


<c) Here state the fscts. 1. Facts indicating dangerous Insanity observed by myself (c) 


PAPO Pee eH eRe H ee ee easteesesesenee 
AR ODIOG COIL OG HISD ICIODIOICOICIIIOIOIOINEICIIIICIIOIOIOICCIOI COO Bi SiO nor ic i On en kit i it Iau CARCI a Rr Tenn Peae 
BOO OO OIUIIIOOIOIOOOIOOIOIOOIOIOIOIOOIOIOIOIOIOIOIOO OOOO OOOO IOS OO OOOO COO rin it micnininininni ici ici iii iii a ier iia 
SS Alslhisla #16 a\b wie 66 4.519001 6056016 Coc epee cee ncensieecs 000 0.018 60 6 0'0.6.0:0 cw 0 66 b 6.0016 0.600 08 800 0.0.0.0 been eee e'l beleisieacein US cle o.6 6 el elelee.6 p bie cele an 6 vide oe 


Soo eRe Or ee ee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee fr ei ier iii ici iar 


(d) Here state the in- (dq) ; 


Peer ecm ese ra were rere ee ee rH sees eH BEBE SESEHEEHH SEE EH ETE SHS EHTS EH HEH ES ESSE S ETHOS ESE HE ESSE EE EEE EEE ESOS HSE SHEE OEE DOS EESeaeserenee 


whom received. 


COCO ee or ee ee ee eee eee ee Tee eee eo rior rrr Orie’ ia ici i Pe rrr 


TTT HEHEHE DEH e EEE HEH eee EHH EEE E HEHEHE EEE HEHE HEHEHE EOE EEH HEH EE EEE EOE EEE EOE 


MOET TUNIS aoa sy-acwiotas tuaocxaeeee day eee fee heet i LER One Thousand Nine 
Hundred and 
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THE IDIOTS: ACT, 1886. 


TI) MEDICAL CERTIFICATE AND STATEMENT. 


6 


[ScHEDULE, Forms 1 AND 2.] 


I, the xundersigned........1.2:.isa-sseteascies nassbanuenodowesen@yansantss are "aisle oe Seas setewenne Ree bidis AWadekadia) llega A 


a person registered under the Medical Act, 1858, and in the actual practice of the medical profession, 


certify that I have saceeatly OXAMING, . se. <cheinvnsees stapes cticMbieacevtinee cangh Bicnaat A0f cabin iniana eee conse 9s oymenerceetae 
sigecdbecesanadedsecuaccdedcecoeccodacdocdsecdocntonsecdestastnc tiene seeaaee Ait itarhtsit tthe ta teil: (:tneaaiea an infant [or of full age], now 
residing Rbescaeer- Augie Eratensees seonsenntnereeesardbesgeses tasted staa¥asd segues gnceddenes detec tte os cient aaa + dese caadenrare mes aad 
and that Iam of opinion that the said............cssscsessesseevees b Sos ANE PMOL Ge she deeds dade eee vi, 0 is Bo sldicebloed> Ob See a 
scdbubacee ade condesavaniees Faces seucpingvh conte Teees(iMsRO pee tet amet tee ates .....18 an idiot [or has been imbecile from birth, or for 
eaastevesuensageveags ods osetliyesadives #iitestiaes ie = <i cereaa years past, or from an early age], and is capable of receiving benefit 
frOM*.c.sesseeees ssigstenseges antiyeieet ee rr abba thes svsaedasamesdiecdys dite stle nee ana repeeret agente 


Sioned )}e eee Si oes san > Seep isiel gaan tena Cee 
Dates a vicskeecescdoccensendecteasttnetee reece 
STATEMENT TO ACCOMPANY MepicaL CrrriricarE. 
If any particulars in this statement be not known, the fact ts to be stated. 
Name of patient, with Christian name at length  -  ..ss.sscasssswassaccoceceee deus -soessuus sun enen eet ete 
Sex and age . - - - - - ~ | dececeseensecnesesinescassaciie seco sineee'se s5 este eee tmnt ia 


When and where previously under care and treatment 


(in any Asylum or Institution) =. in ate ae 


Whether subject to epilepsy. .-- = 0 es 


eee ee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee rey 


Whether dangerous to others - - - - -. 


[Vo be signed by the parent or guardian of the idiot or imbecile, or 
_the person undertaking and performing towards him the duty 
of a parent or guardian.] 


veleueh { 
eet sens ’ + (Signed) fasiccssccsctscde ses cacccocdaadet dees eee bes ene neta aaa : 


sm a ee ee ee eS 


* Here insert the name/of the Hospital, Institution, or Licensed House to which the patient is to be sent. 
+ To be signed here with full y;ostal address of the certifier. 
+ Name and full postal address. 
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94—RETURN SHOWING THE NUMBER AND OCCUPATIONS OF EPILEPTICS IN THE 


Total Inmates at date 


WORKHOUSES OF THE METROPOLIS IN JUNE, 1893. 


(Handed in by Arthur Downes, E'sqg., M.D. See (Question 1811.) 


METROPOLITAN AREA. 




















Under 16 years of age 
16 to 60 years of age - 
- Over 60 years of age - 


(It will suffice to state the occupation and numbers, if more than one, of each ocupation. ) 











June, 1893. 
Males. Females. Total. 
ets een SL AL 17,437 17,452 34,889 
Number of Epileptics not certified as of unsound mind :— 
Males. Females. Total. 
2). as ae 11 11 22 
- - - - - 189 247 436 
- - = = 67 101 168 « 
Total - - 267 359 626 











State previous occupations so far as known. 







































































MALEs. 

Occupations. No. Occupations. No. Occupations. No. 
Labourers - - | 105 || Glass Blower - - - 1 | Carmen - 5 
Costermongers and aw kera 10 || Bakers- - - - - 4 | Coachmen and Grams - 5 

_Farriers and Smiths - - 2 Butchers. - - = - o Cabmen : A A g 5 
Fitters and Engineers - - 3 Boot makers - - = 4 Porters 2 = z e 12 
Painters and Plumbers- ~— - 7~ | Printers - - 2 Gookes-"aee 4 S, - 2 
Iron Moulder Se ps - 1 | Engine Driver - - - 1 || Clerks - -s > - = 7 
Engraver - - - - | Furriers - - - - 1 Messengers - - - 2 4 
Tailors - - - - - 2 || Gold Beater - - . 1 || Army Pensioners - - - 2 
Carpenters, kc. - - - | 13 || Tobacco Cutter - - = l jePoliceniois= - Sia = 8). = 1 
Frame Maker : = 1 Brush Maker - - 3 1 Soldier = = 4 a 1 
Plasterer = = = 1 Grocers and Assistants - 2 Sailors - * = E 5 
Pattern Maker - -~ - 1 || Coffee House Keeper - - 1 || No Occupation -- - °- - 29 
Brickmaker - - = ~ 1 Marine Store Dealer - - 1 Not stated - - = E 9 
Mason - -_ - - - 1 Commercial Traveller - - 1 || Musician - = : 1 
French Polishers - - - 2 || Booksellers’ Assistant - 1 ne 

_ Tanners - - - : = 3 || Mattress Maker - - - 1 Total - alin Oey 

FEMALES, 

Occupations. Occupations. No. Occupations. No. 
Domestic Servants = - Glove Maker - - - 1 In Post Office - - ‘ 1 
Needlewomen = = Flower Makers’ - - - 3 | Bracket Coverer - - : 1 
House Wor and Charing - Governess. - - - - 1 | Cloth Cutter - 2 : 1 

ae = Upholstresses —- - y) Draper = = z = 1 
Box Miter i. tee Bookbinder ab tear Os Be lye kei tpee oe te 1 
Tailoresses - - - - Hawkers” - - - . 3..|| No Occupation - - --| IA 
Cooks. - . : - - Shell Worker - - - 1 || Notstated - - - - 32 
Laundresses and Jroners”~ - Bookfolders - - - “ 2 | re 
Dress or Mantle Makers - Milk Carrier ae 1 Total.o= -) 4-4 4369 
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96.—ReEturNS SHOWING THE NUMBER OF EPILEPTICS, ETC.—continued. 


Ipior AND InsANE (Nor EpimLervic) BETWEEN 12 AND 20 YEARS. 



































In-door. Out-door. 
camer a Between 12 and 20— 
| Males = - - 98 
a 1 1 3 4 Females - - - 26 
Hants - = - - - - 6 7 8 4 ae 
Isleof Wight - - - - Nis “Nil - 3 . 
ieee CCC -C|CN Nil Nil Nil 
Wilts. - - - - - - | 6 2 | 2 if 5 oder 1 . : _ 412 
P 13 10 Lie: tee ke 
67 
In-door 23. Out-door 31. pees 





SP BS EOE RES SSS ST 





In-poor Ipiot AnD INSANE (Not EPILepTic) UNDER 20. 














oa M. F. 

M. under 29 - - - 17 in-door. 
ee ; : : ; ‘ ; : a 5 ms eee) i - - 17 out-door. 
eee] | oa | Fo) Se 8s ainedoon 
ee CC Salis. ae 5 Page ke ee RSe-tetout- door, 

iy. 15 — 








Total under 20 67 


Under 20 = 32. 


ee SS SSS SS SSS SST SSSR SSS SS SS SRS SSSR AS SS SSS SR 


In-poor Iptior anp InsaNnE (Not Epiteptic) UNDER 12. 

















— MSP ae 
tot: ies sci el 
Hants = = - - - - - 4 2 
Isle of Wight - - - - - - Nil 2 
Farnham - : - - . 3 : Nil Nil 
Wilts. ee at A a A eee Nil I 

ee 5 
Under 12 = 9. 








Ovut-poor Iptor AND Insane (Not EPILEPTIC). 




















Under 12. Under 20. 
M. F. Me oe: 
Dorset - = = S : Se ae - Nil Nil 3 4 
ee i tt | eee ee Dott tata TD 5 
ight = - - - - - Nil Nil 2 3 
Pen t F = : 3 - - Nil Nil | Nil Nil 
Wilts. - : 5 - - - - - Nil 1 2 6 
hie 2 oe. 18 

SS — | Nf 

Under 12 = 4. Under 20 = 35. 





a aaa aaa aaaeaaaaaaaaaacasaamaeaaamacaaaacaamaaaamammmammcmamaaa 


Torat INSANE AND Ip1ot (Not EpmLepric) UNDER 12. 


In-door - - - - - - - 9 
Out-door!-s) | sat ee A oe es 


Tae ee: gi 
ho 


TAY FER AE NE-2 (aa dat toseAeS a4a AAD sit xa ren 
a 
re aati <6 ae Wa pie one #Y. 





var “ul avon iat ape 


qa = we ARS 


; 
aks: 
* 
; 


Ai. f 
i 
+ ERS 
i ; 
eS - - < w SL Powe oe Se 





a, : Pies: os +8 thine si ee 
i : * ‘ ‘a cann greene Oo apart emma 
ze y ‘ Hs e 
tabi lad, Dea, aaa hie, TA aod onl, - 
‘ : * 
be. 2 
dw 4 Pe fyi 
; ey 
Ler as Tap kee . t * ik hee Ys eas 
ae a) : ie - “ty 
a. 
tt 
\e ? 
"i 
Py ' cust 
- = ~ ~ - . pene ee ee ee 
Le. f* 
: 4 1S Jon al aid Total OO-& 
Cee weno 

oe / 

te. De a a : 
ee gore w = ™) r 

Pome 
. ~ 


+ 


wd Vota 


> Re achee SLATE FEN RAIRTRSRERS PURPA Sk 
PO SALES DELLS IE LLL ODL 


preitea ad \ WeRAt GAA peakeal] anus babs 
Pe clade ek ar taco game meee a ge a paw To 
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10.—(A) STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF RECEPTIONS AND THE NUMBER OF 
FEEBLE-MINDED PRISONERS, MALE AND FEMALE, RECEIVED INTO EACH LOCAL PRISON 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES DURING EACH OF THE SIX MONTHS ENDED 3ist MAY, 1905. 


(Sent in by Herbert Smalley, Esq., M.D. See Questions 3544-5.) 























eee! Cephre: February. March. April. May. 
eles | 8) | 29 | SU Pee ieee ieee oe) eo eos 
Silos) Si ise) BS laa) 2 peg] |e |  S-aes 
eri oa} 8) | 88) 8 | ea lb eth seme eS fe) dee 
3) =i rs) 2 oO Soe, 5) Ora 5) 2a oO 2 
rob) Bye PB) ms ® es ro) | ® joe! ® & & 
= a a aa aa a 
Bedford— 
Males - = 3 “ 40 | — 43) — 30 | — 56 | — 30 | — 38 a 
Females ae No fe\males \at this| prison 
Birmingham— 
Males - - - - 427 11 536 19 497 125° O20 5 568 3 623.12. > 
Females < = = 103 7 108 6 122 6 148 5 162 2 159 3. 
Bodmin— — 
Males - - 3 i 71+; — 96} — 84 | — 51} — 44} — 72 | — 
Females = - _ 7 — Sait —— 6); — 6}; — 4) — 6]; — 
Brecon— 
Males - - - - 30 _— 29 —- 13 — 30 — 15 — 34 — 
Females = = 5) Hee Ls 1 = 5 | — 1} — — — 3]; — 
Bristol— 
Males - - - - 207 2 194 1 195 Dy Wie X87 il 218 2 200 — 
Females - = 2 67 — 645) — A] I 53 | — 78) — 75 | — 
Brixton— 
Ma ee - P1089 | 14"| 1,087 | 14 11,149] 19 [1,958 | 90 41,088) 44 11,198:)" 25 
Females - - - No females \at this| prison 
Cambridge—- 
Males - - - = 84} — BQ) —— 84° pe 86} — 76 1 g4 ) — 
Females J < = tae — 5a t —: 3; — 6} — 5), — Ah es 
Canterbury— 
Males - - - - 95 2 100 2 129 3 112 a 154 — 126 = 
Females - = = 9 | — 20; — ilj — 10} — i ert. = 
Cardiff— 
Males - = a = |r 291 2 275 1 295 | — 934 | — Boyle ee 261 —- 
Females = = = 61 — 58 | — 76 | —- 59 | — 88} — 103 | — 
Carlisle— 
Males - - = = 80 1 108 | — 104 1 135} — 83 | — 150} — 
Females - 3 = 15 = Loe 21} — 95) — Bop vm 344{° — 
Carmarthen— 
Males - -- - - 75 a 62 — 36 — 58 _ 70 _ 69 —_ 
Females = = = Apt == 6; — — _- 1 = 5| — 9/ -— 
Carnarvon— 
fee eS -  - | BO) Gis es Gib == 62} 1 ro eating! aa te ee 
Females - - 2 hee 6 | — {i ee 9} — 2; — Su) — 
Chelmsford— 
Males - = - - 139 1 129), == 162 1 US) ae 132 | — 170; — 
Females a ies en No fe\males \at thas| prison 


nt 
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680 - APPENDIX! ; 
: 

: : : 

(A) SratementT showing the Number of Receptions, and the Number of Feeble-minded Prisoners, Male and 4 
Female, received into each Local Prison in England and Wales during each of the six months ended 


31st May, 1905.—continued. 


















































December. January. , : 
got “1905.” February. March. April. May. 
6 | 69) 8 Loe le | ee eerie 8 | 2% 
ae "ocd BS os B Wola! 2 asd 2 a= Os 
S | 'e8 | Bt 168.8") 28.2 eile ee ae o |o 
5  & 3 fe 5 & s Es ee. & 5 5 fA 
aa jaar (aw em jon pS 
Derby— | 
Males.- ue... = w+ | 2056: | 0 2b 05) ee leo hes ella 375 | 2 
Females - - - Spe SS 38 2 50 1 48 1} 32 55 | — 
Devizes— 
Males - - - - oe — 45 -- DL = 107 a 107 107 J 
Females - - - fo |) os 13 _: 13 it li-|} 12} — 
Dorchester— 
Males - - - - 60 |. — ~ 29.4, —! jon 41 ee —) | 65 —_— 54 67 — 
Females - - - 2 4 —_— 5 = 8 — 11 Oe ee 
Durham— 
Males - - - - 570 6 570 4 497 1 569 5 508 _ 604 | — 
Females - - - 280 = 157 1] 264 2 159 2 149 178 — 
Exeter— | 
Males - - - - 124, 2 111 2 134 oF janie — 118 131 3 
Females = - - 9} — 1 —- 134 —— ko 16 a — 12 1A 
Gloucester— 
Males - - - 88 1 106 3 106 Gp ie OV ec 89 114 — 
Females ee) - No fe\males \at this| prison 
» Hereford— 
Males - - - - 22, —_— 20 — 16 = 19 oe 30 46}; — 
Females - - - 5 — 5 — i — 2 _ 4 7) — 
Holloway— 
Males .- - = - No males at) this plrison 
Females (convicted) - |1,220] 56 (1,247 | 57 (1,111 | 56 /|1,213 | 51 _| 1,294 1,479 | 62 
Hull— | 
Males - - - - 372 1 365 Wear Gy7 3 437 a 381 510 1 
Feinales = - - 89 = mS 1 111 tae i 69 CR 
| 
Ipswich—- | 
Males - - - - 63 1 57 = | 5 1 84 — | 100 Ls. — 
Females - - - Td ] 2 a) ee Se — |. ll}, — 8 Oia 
Knutsford— | 
Males. 3¢_- ; ee 2) one0 | 6 eye | 147cta— ke S70 hie 3 lees 399 | 3 
Females - = - 22 — LI alee hk 5 — |. 35 1 64 23 — 
TLancaster— t 
Males - - - - 73 4 100 ils, ie 9 108 13 142 130 14 
Females - - 17 1 Vi 2 12 — 16 a 13 23 1 
Leeds:— 
Males - - - - 420 30 462 45 488 36 429 93 480 501 32 
Females - : = 103 10 116 12 104 9 98 6 130 134 8 
Leicester— 
Males - - - ey. 1437 = 147 Wik ve 2 154.) 1 154 154 1 
Females - - - 16 ] 13 1 12 = 14 1 14 14) |e 
Lewes f | 
ewe aS p> ere 6 148 1 ist = 195 3 165 217 6 
emaies 2 7% = 46 — 24 = 23 -= 28 1 14 28 9 
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(A) STATEMENT showing the Number ot Receptions, and the Number of Feeble-minded Prisoners, Male and 
Female, received into each Local Prison in England and Wales during each of the Six Months ended 
31st May, 1905—continued. 


December, January, 


1905. 





Lincoln 


Males - 
Females 


Liverpool— 


Males - 
Females 


Maidstone— 


Males - 
; Females 


Manchester— 


Males - 
Females 


Newcastle-on-Tyne— 


Males - 
Females 


Northallerton— 


Males - 
; Females 


Northampton— 
Males - | 


Females 
Norwich— 


Males - 
Females 


Nottingham— 


Males - 
Females 


Oxford — 


Males -: 


Females 
Pentonville— 


Males - 
Females | 


Plymouth— 


Males - 
Females 


Portsmouth— 


Males - 
Females 


Preston— 


Males - 
Females 


Reading— 


Males - 
Females 


1904. 

a ; 

2 | 2s 

2/35 

8 | 28 

oO 

er 
Hh, 3233] 15 
|} 26) 1 
spied | 4) 
-| 655] 14 
ti. 153i; 2 
~h ee 
-| 601 | 19 
-|--281 | 6 
-| 416] 16 
-| 108} — 
ae ESOr 4 
f° 9} — 
ts 2 
i iso| 2 
= 9 — 
ss an 
-| 30] — 
i) 74) 1 
re ig | k 
- | 1,387 | 107 
-| 54] — 
2] 24| — 
-| 123] — 
i Bie a 
oe Pg ae 
PGr79 toed 
a Wer EN bad 


Receptions. 


317 
29 


957 
553 


972 
412 


387 
134 


142 


140 
14 


179 


186 


21 


111 


1,292 


66 
22 


—_ 


31 
16 


he Or 


95 








February. 
aj : 
& | 23 
@ | 3s 
3 Os 
o or =| 
a= 
325 16 
24 ] 
1,054 | 25 
669 — 
161 — 
29 — 
$66 31 
394 20 
279 15 
1919 oes 
164 3 


No fe\males 


120 


235 


37 


56 


1,375 


No females 


_ 


a 


116 


me bo 


March. 
Fa : 
Ss | 23 
So | Ra 
fo 
333 17 
14 5 
1,053 | 38 
720 4 
141 1 
45 1 
1,129.| 27 
434 6 
361 14 
121; — 
161 4 


at this| prison 


146 = 
12 = 


128 
10 


—_ 


256 a 
48 — 


89 
3 


| 


1,645 


55 — 
26 = 


164 = 





304 1 
126 == 


118 <= 
21 — 





148 | 
at this| prison. 





_ April. 


Receptions. 


259 
28 


1,099 
741 


149 
40 


1,150 
461 


361 
121 


161 


136 
10 


100 
il 


233 
23 


17 


1,684 


50 
16 


160 
40 


356 


bo Ot 





I 


160 





————— | ——_—_—___ | —______ —_—_—_— | 
——| - q_ | c“§ \—_qqy]| ee  —_—__— \-———_ 


May - 
wa . 
S&S |.o8 
& | 33 
or 
® |&& 
jaar 
318 | 22 
ig} — 
1,076 30 
730 5 
44 bee 
bo — 
1,149 | 21 
518 6 
361 | 14 
1.4 We as 
197 2 
142; — 
13}. — 
6) — 
10.).— 
247 3 
69 |. — 
98 1 
fie 
1,694 | 175 
72 1 
7 eae 
219} — 
aa 
447 
99 1 
106 1 
19 2 


ne enn EERE el 
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(A) SraremENT showing the Number of Receptions, and the Number of Feeble-minded Prisoners, Male and 
Female, received into each Local Prison in England and Wales during each of the Six Months ended 
31st May, 1905—continued. 


a 








December, January. . . 
1904. 1905.” February. March. April. May. 
E-* ¢ |e |.8 | Seis | S818 | 831) 2 eee 
om at “4 rot ora a —- a Aso — a 
& 13s 2 |/8e/ @ |Se]  |SE] 8 lea] & lee 
S | & o |i S- | ha o |e o | ma & | ms 
6 a} pS at gS 64 
Ruthin— 
Males. =. boys Sas pe 27), = STs Coty — 63 || — i) "eae 94 * 
Females - - - 2 — Baalmer” ail 5 = 3 — 3 — 6 — 
St. Albans— 
Males 4.0.1 ee te 92 1 SA | Paine 82 1 92) — 77 2 
Females A : A AV) == vf | foe => ig | cea va 6}; — 2) — 
Shepton Mallet— 
Males. rast -=2 She 624 == 40 1 Ales 43 hr see 43 2 7b Be fine 
Females : : 5 fey ee Bye as sik Sis 3 4}; — rR We Boek 
Shrewsbury— 
Males °'-- |<... fe3) 2 ThIS@ pee leva, Dae 120) = 182))° == 98°) — 182 f7 = 
Females - - - 13 — 14 = 8 sess 16 16 yi 26 = 
Stafford— : 
Males~-2 7 = = Le veep 494 7 500 8 434 | 10 430 2 452, | 6 507 5 
Females =. phere ee yeh ee Snes 84 2 45 4 — 97 1 108 it 
Swansea— 
Males. =) = =) t=. =) 1460 148;1 n= 158'| — | 210} — | 1638] — | eno 77 — 
Females 7 nes ssh S54 ge goer 58 | — 43 | = Lee 
Usk== 
Malés ei. or“ 2F Ss tae as 3 156 1 ee 107 1 i ee T= =. 
Females : - Z D1 ne S0n) ate pt hes 34. 1 23} ae ka | 
Wakefield—- | 
Males 39,0 9-0 EE OL Aamo 959 | 63 909 | 187 {1,185 | 47 {1,005 | 31 |1,163] 36 
Females - - -/ 145] 2 | 190] 6 | 157) 5% | 134,05 6)))) 140s ee } 
Wandsworth— . 
Males - - - -=1/1,204] 9 11,915 | 24 11,118] 98 11,446) 21 ©) 15297 )001t) goeot eee 
Females - - = No felmales jat this| prison } 
Warwick— ; 
4 
Males - & és PD aes GA ie 130 1 128 2 199} — 179 2 199 4 ] 
Females : : = Sie = lie 11 1 14 1 16 1 20 Ea 
Winchester— | 
Males - - - -| 2571 6 | 904] = | J58) 7) ]) 3181) 9) | eee 0 un : 
Females <u) Seams 670) -—— its meee 35 i 48 1 Py ae ne AF ha oe 7 
Worcester— t 
Males. - fete “tRan fe 92 8 123 6 170 7 155 | 10 218 8 170 9 ; 
Females oy ie isbee 21 1 28 4 27 2 25 2 25 3 , 
Wormwood Scrubbs— 
Males -\)-< le). * ao eet 395 9 489 | 11 564 | 13 489 | 17 566 | 15 





Females ee oes No females \at this| prison = 


eee EE 
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(B) A TABLE COMPARING THE RETURNS FOR THE FIRST THREE MONTHS, WITH THE SECOND 
THREE MONTHS, FOR THE TWO SEXES :— 





























Average 
. Total Feeble- ° Average 
Total Receptions.| _ : Receptions : 
| minded received. per mouth. Feeble-minded. 
| 
-|  M. E. M. F. a an 
Eom cea ; 
Three months, ended Iebruary, 1905 - 45,247 | 11,496 1,312 330 | 15,082 | 3,832 
Percentage for three months, ended | | 
February,1905 - - - -| — — 2°9 2°9 — ~- 
Thiee months, ended May, 1905 - - | 51,636 {| 12,995 | 1,300 290) 17,212 4,832 
Percentage for three months, ended | 
May, 1905 - - - - -j, — —- 25 2°2 — _— — — 
| 
Six months, ended May, 1905 - - 4 | 96,883 | 24,491 2,612 | 623 | 16,147 4,082 435 104 
Percentage for six months, ended | 
a aa | — | = 27 OS laa gee sit i i 








(C) PERCENTAGE OF FEEBLE-MINDED PRISONERS RECEIVED (1) IN PRISONS RECEIVING 
GHIRFLY FROM URBAN DISTRICTS: (2) FROM RURAL DISTRICTS. 























Percentage of Feeble- Percentage of Feeble- 
minded prisoners received. minded prisoners received. 
(1). Urban Districts. (2). Rural Districts. E 
. M. F, M. F. 
Birmingham - - - - ies 3°6 Cambridge - - , : nil, nil. 
Bristol - - : - - 4 oO Canterbury - - - - 1°0 nil. 

_ Brixton - - - - - 16 == Carmarthen - - - - nil. nil. 
Cardiff - - - - see 2 deni. Chelmsford - : . 3 2) we 
Holloway - - - - — 4°4 Derby - - - - - 7 16 
Fall’ - a 2 2 2 5 6 Devizes - - . - *4 1°5 
Riedie ee sl} oy 8'0 Lancaster - - - - 11°0 51 
Liverpool - - - - 30 8 Lewes- - + «+ - 2°0 2°4 

Manchester - - -~ - 2°6 9°4 Maidstone - . sie baka *4 ‘8 
Pentonville -  - - : 8°8 — Northallerton 3 - P 1°7 =) 
PrestOU eh sr be yt 4 7 Norwich - - - - “4 1'8 
Wakefield - 2 = = 56 40 Shewsbury - - : = nil. nil. 
Wandsworth- - - - 14 — Warvick Suu te ho 4 9 70 
Wormwood Scrubs mets 2°7 = Winchester - — - P 7 7 
Average (Urban) - - - 2°3 B°5 Average (Rural) - : : "4 "7 
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The Return marked A shows the number of prisoners 
received into each of the local prisons of England and 
Wales during each of the six months ended 31st May,1905, 
and the number of these prisoners who were considered 
by the medical officers of these prisons to be of such a 
low order of intelligence as to justify their being regarded 
as probably feeble-minded from an early age, and such 
as would be likely, by want of normal self-control, to get 
into mischief or commit crime. 

The monthly return shows a fairly uniform rate for 
each individual prison, but a considerable divergence 
when comparing the rates from different prisons. This 
is, 1 think, to be accounted for by the varying views of 
the observers, rather than indicating that feeble-minded- 
ness was more or less prevalent in different parts of the 
country, or in any particular locality. 

Table B gives the total number received, and compares 
the totals for the first three months with the second three 
months for the two sexes. 


Briefly :—96,883 males received, 2,612 considered 
feeble-minded; 24,491 females received, 623 considered 
feeble-minded: total, 121,374 both sexes received, 3,235 
considered feeble-minded: giving a percentage of 2°7 of 
males, and 2°5 of females. 

An attempt was made to ascertain whether there was 
any appreciable difference in the number received from 
urban in contradistinction to rural districts (see Table 
C). Twenty-eight prisons were taken, fourteen receiving 
chiefly from urban and fourteen receiving chiefly from 
rural districts, with the result that the average per- 
centage for both sexes showed a higher average rate in 


urban districts, namely, 2°3, against 1:4 for males, and ~ 


2°5 against 1:7 for females. 

I do not think too much importance should be attached 
to the figures on this point, because the population of 
the prisons chosen, though as far as possible typical 
of the two classes, urban and rural, yet are not solely 
made up of one or other class, and also the numbers are 
too small to justify a very definite conclusion. 


In my opinion, the percentage of 2°7 males and 2°5 


females rather under than over-estimates the real state ~ 


of things. But the figures sufficiently indicate that a 
considerable amount of crime, though possibly much of 
it may be of a petty character, is committed by feeble- 
minded persons, and probably owing to their mental 
defect. Many of them would not have been sent to 
prison had they been properly dealt with during school 
life, and subsequently on reaching adult age, and society 
would have been spared their repeated depredations. It 
is worthy of notice that the greater number of these 
prisoners, though considered feeble-minded, were deemed 
fit to undergo the ordinary prison routine, without harm 
accruing from the prison discipline,—only some 10 per 
cent. of the whole number having to be treated under the 
special rules for feeble-minded alluded to in my evidence 
before the Royal Commission. 


It is this residue which, from a purely prison point of 
view, it is so urgently necessary to deal with, by some 
means of compulsory detention, continued so long as it is 
required ; which in many, if not most, instances, would 
have to be for life. The number is of such dimension as 
could be dealt with without enormous expense. In the 
three years ended 31st March, 1905, the total reported 
was 1,090, but this does not represent the actual number 
of individuals, for many appear more than once. Thus 
for the six months ended 30th September, 1905, 165 cases 
were reported as unfit for the ordinary prison discipline, 
owing to mental defect, other than actual certifiable 
insanity—but I have ascertained that these 165 cases 
were made up of only 126 individuals, 7.e., nearly one 
fourth of the total reported were for repeated offences, 
even in this short period. In the longer period of three 
years a still smaller proportion of individuals would 
probably be found, but calculating at the same rate, the 
1,090 cases would only be represented ky some 822 in- 
dividuals. 


HERBERL SMALLEY. 
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11.—FORMS RELATING TO THE WORKING OF THE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
(DEFECTIVE AND EPILEPTIC CHILDREN) ACT, 1899. 





(Sent in by Dr. Alfred Eichholz. See Question 3614, page 206, sub-section 6.) 





Elementary Education (Defective and 


Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. 
, BoaRpD OF EDUCATION. 
Form 42 A (D.E.). 


Ce ee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee i ry 


- Name (in full) 


ee i ei ry 


I General aspect and expression. 


¢.g., Undersized. 
Dull. 


Il. Physical State. 


General health and nutrition. 
Form and size of head. 

Form of palate. 

Form and pose of hand extended. 


Any physical or nervous peculiarities. 


Ill. Mental State. 


Response—slow or ready. 
Educational attainments— 
Reading. 
Calculation. 
Writing. 
Manual. 


Peculiarities. 


IV. Diagnosis. 


Mentally defective, mentioning degree 


of defectiveness. 


Physically defective, mentioning 
physical defect. 
V. General observations as to line of 
training indicated. 


DIGNEG: iosetunadat snickers ean trees aowempe a Gemuvadan ea Sunc este sqaenenewuns vtane apteins 


A GATESS . roc mencetccctircats Jor ane TOME NORTH Cee CREEL CRUE aurateiitinwon aunts ailnas +a Geluaak 
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Elementary Education (Defective and 


Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. BoarD oF EDUCATION 


Form 42 B (D.E.). 


School Authority. 


eee ee eee ee eee HERE HEE HE REE EEE HEHEHE SEE EHO EH ESE EHEO HEE EES ESE H ESE HEHEHE EEE Ene 


County Of... .secasssees<ayaesldaponsns indsogenaeeeeneran dae: aati ean ae 


(B.)—PaRTICULARS OF CHARACTER, CAPACITY, AND ATTAINMENTS OF CHILD PROPOSED FOR ADMISSION TO 


SPECIAL SCHOOL OR CLASS. 








1. Name of child and address - - - 2 a 
Age tee eee OS anne saad . : 
How long has the child attended school? - — - 


set 


4. What is the appearance of the child—stupid or 
bright ? 


5. Is the child: 1. Obedient; 2. Mischievous ; 
3. Spiteful ? 


6. Are the habits of the child correct and cleanly? 


7. Are the propensities of the child peculiar or 
dangerous ? 


8. What is the mental capacity of the child 
(i) Observation. 
(ii) Imitation. 
(iii) Attention. 
(iv) Memory. 
(v) Reading. 
(vi) Writing. 
(vii) Calculation. 
(viii) Colour. 


(ix) Special tastes. 


a ee 


9. Is the child affectionate or otherwise? - - - - 


10. Has the child any moral sense? - - -~ - 


11. Have eu any other information bearing on the 
case 1 


12, Has the child been in regular attendance? if not, 
state why. 





NV.B.—In filling up this Form avoid general terms such as “fair,” “moderate,” &c., and say in the simplest 
terms what the scholar can doy 


_ This Form should be filled up by the Teacher of an ordinary School sending Child to be Examined with 
a view to Admission to Special School or Class. 
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lementary Education (Defective and 
Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. 


i ii 
ete eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee) 


BoaRD oF Epvcation, 
Form 42 C (D.E.) 


(C) ParticuLars oF Faminy History oF-Cui~p. ADMITTED To SPECIAL ScHOOL orn CLass. 


os, bcs co cnwnsenovrerenmoosoorerororeeranceroioc ocicceors shee aoe eee ene Eat : 


J. What is the bodily and mental condition of the parents ? 


2. Are they temperate or otherwise ? 


ttes 


Present state of 





(Living) Present: Age. eaith. Age at date of death. 
Father, .. alive, aged - Father, died, aged 
Mother, alive, aged - Mother, died, aged 

alive, aged - died, aged 
Protas ‘ait ial Brothers, ee 
alive, aged - died, aged 
_alive, aged - died, aged 
alive, aged aged 


; alive, aged - " 
Sisters, ; Sisters, 
' alive, aged - 


alive, aged - 


died, 
died, 
died, 


| 
| 
| died, 
| 


aged 
aged 
aged 


Cause of death. 


Year of death. 














4, Has any near relative, dead or living, suffered 
from Insanity, Fits, Consumption, Scrofula, or 
any other hereditary disease? - shinee - 


5. When was the mental deficiency of the child first 
observed? - - : - - Z F 


- 6. To what cause is this mental deficiency attributed 4 
7, Is the child subject to Epileptic or other Fits? —- 
8. From what illness has the child suffered 4 - - 


9. Has the child received any special treatment? If 
so, where? - ae - - 2 - E 


10. Is the child improving or otherwise? - -~— - 
11. When did the child commence to walk ? - : 
12, When did the child commence to talk?-  - = - 





Tn URED RURRURERUNND culos, 


Name and Address of Person giving | 
the above information. 


a eee me HOS ee eee OED SHEE HHH SEH HSS E ESSE SEH EE THES THESES EOE E SHES ES HES SES ED EHOEE EEO OES OED 


Pere R eee eee HEE AHHH HEHEHE HEH HEHE EEEHHEHEHOE HEHE EEE EEE ERE SEHR OEE SOE RD 


Peer cere reer ee er eee H eee ees ee eEE SHO OOOH EE ESEHOS ESTE ES OSH FEST SHE EO HEHE SHEESH OOH ES® 


N.B.—The Teacher of the Special School or Class should be responsible for the due filling up of this Form. 
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Elementary Education (Defective and Boarp or Epucatton.. 
Epileptic Children) Act, 1889, Sec. (3). Form 42 (D). 
(D) Form or MEpicaL CERTIFICATE. 
Be Rr shacc sae nol Use oicuncecinanepeconsoou pe coosoadsoc ond sess ebussiclde dees ae uacdumoeaQowiken decd cst soe ae aiea= tata 
County Of....ccccccseeccerrsrseeeeeseeeeensceecaseoees asasasaaseap ae even toenaee: Seats tuermen tee a 


Certificate as to Defect of Child attending a Certified School. 


Name (in full)s......cssscecsecesesecanecesecccscensesenevsveceneccnwens OM Ta aT ee Te kf sopferg SE adlBsescast 
senses vn ouaeb daa cetreaapeaaea bain s beth ciygeetsas te sem emanaes ae s haladensas eae sissessesescesveeney & Auly qualified practitioner, approved 
by the Board of Education, certiffy that....s....sssssseceeseseescessenentsereeneeeoeees 2 svawenkonnle none aiteMel eee } ja Cee staal 


not being imbecile and not being merely dull or backward, is, by reason of (1)* mental, or (2)* physical, defect, 
incapable of receiving proper benefit from the instruction in an ordinary public elementary school, but is not 


incapable, by reason of such defect, of receiving benefit from instruction in a certified special class or school. — 


(Signed)...... DR EASY aves scgalessis ee nied Sesto taegee ian ee 





(Residence and qualifi- OPTS ETEEHESEHETEFEHESEHEHEEEEHHEHEHE HEHEHE HH EEEE eoete 7 
cation as medical 
practitioner) eeeesccces eeevece Oeeeces pee ere eer eeeeeeeeseee Peceeeovcece eeooee 
(Dateerbtet si cccietene eee sede ovd EG ae i8..0:-1 90 0eme 
* Strike out if not applicable. 
Elementary Education (Defective and Boarp oF Epucation. 
Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. Form 43 (D.E.) 
capes Soouipueeovagiene sobs cua a desiacGeeuerieaet sey atheae ites tet: ate ocecnedeneececoeseuess on oaioniyn cites se tatnanmnane mane 
Local Education Authority............... 00 TECHS BOREOD een o's Te PT kk ie ae 
(E) Hatr Yearty Report upow MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 
Name.. ...:..J.dhcerssagass nancecopedeeaeyeaceeaeeet ean ALG inc. catheters Date: ...3. c.. 700 eee eee ae _ 


J. Elementary Attainments. 
Speech 
Reading 
Writing 
Number 
General Information 


Scripture 


II. Manual Attainments. 
Subjects as taken 


ee eee ee ee ee ry 
POOR meee ee eee Here e eee Heese eeeeneseeeres 
ee i a) 


ee ee i i ee rey 


III, Character, Habits, Physique. 
Discipline 
Response 
Will power (including mental balance and energy) 
Memory 
Physique (including height and physical balance) 
Physical exercises , - 
Moral propensites 


Sensory conditions 
Attendance 
Special Remarks 
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Elementary Education (Defective and Boarp oF Epucation. 
Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. } Form 45 (D.E.) 
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Local Education Authority 
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(F) Hatr-yeEarLty Report upon EpiLeptic CHILDREN. 


ET 5550s itis cclepup ota tien oUt ee iekens ARG. cre ee Datea er Vicwakstarttautta elias re 
1. Elementary Attainments. 

Reading 

Recitation 

Writing 

Number 

Object Lessons and Nature Study 

Geography and History 

Scripture 


2. Manual Attainments. 
Subjects as taken 


a 


eee eee ee ee ee iy 


PPO R OOH eee eee e seers eteeeennae 


3. Character, Habits and Physique. 
Discipline 
Response 
Memory 
Mental activity (dull or acute or intermittent) 
Will power (including energy and mental balance) 
Physique (including height and physical balance) 
Physical exercises i 


a 








Moral propensities - 

Attendance 
Special Remarks ; 

4 Teacher’s-Signaturé®.iaiekelae tke oe ROMA os. 

Dabess4 ccs: atime ots tel ane eae T9O se... 
Elementary Education (Defective and Boarp or EDUCATION 
Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. Form 44 (D.E. 
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1. Elementary Attainments. 
Reading 
Recitation 
Writing 
Number 
Object Lessons 
Geography and History 
Singing 
Scripture 


2. Manual Attainments. 
Subjects as taken 


SHR R eee m eee e er eerereseseeneee 
PHO m ee eee eras erereeerereeeeeae 
PRP e ree e eee eeerasereeerereee 


POO meee ree eeeesereserereereese 


3. Character, Habits, and Physique. 
Discipline 
Response 
Memory 
Will power (including energy) 
Endurance (fatigue) 
Physique 

Attendance 

Special Remarks 
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APPENDIX . 


12.—COPY OF A TEACHER’S RECORD: BOOK OF A SCHOLAR IN THE KINGSGATE 
ROAD SPECIAL COUNCIL SCHOOL, KILBURN, LONDON, N.W. 


* 


(Sent in by Dr. Alfred Eichholz. See Question 3614, page 208, col. 2.) 





Name, J———— M 
Date of admission, 23rd May, 1898. 
Date of birth, 23rd January, 1891. 


HaALr-YEAR ENDING MIDSUMMER, 1903. 


Elementary Subjects. 
Speech.—Has had an impediment: a form of stut- 
tering ; is much improved at times. 
Reading.—Is reading Standard I. with some difficulty ; 
appreciates sound, 
Number.—Is learning the composition of numbers to 
18 ; easy addition and subtraction tables a difficulty. 
Writing.—Is doing transcription with intelligence ; 
writes well and carefully. 





Manual Instruction. 

Kindergarten.—Is very interested and industrious in 
occupations ; fond of basket weaving. 

Drawing.—Is original in free drawing ; accurate, care- 
ful and painstaking in copy. 

Woodwork.—Still very poor ; has not improved very 
much during the time he has attended. 

Needlework.—Not taken. 

Cookery.—In demonstration bright and takes notice ; 
in practice slow and too inclined to ask for help, owing 
to over-anxiousness, 

Laundry.—Seems lacking in power to grasp the 
subject and in method. 

Housewifery.—Not taken, 


Character, Habits, ete. 

Easily agitated, unduly excited, highly nervous ; seems 
to be in a perpetual whirlwind. 

Response.—Rapid and incorrect, thoughtless ; responds 
wonderfully to kindness. 

Will power.—Feeble ; much talk in playground ; 
no power of organisation. 

Memory.—Very defective in reasoning; good in 
rhythm. 

Discipline.--A very good boy ; particularly anxious 
to please ; always obedient. 

Health.—Good on the whole ; suffers with headaches 
at times ; becomes “blue” with the cold in winter. 

Attendance.—Absent three times in four months, 


Hatr-YEAR ENDING CHRISTMAS, 1903. 

Elementary Subjects, 

Speech.—Sometimes speaks in an agitated manner 5 
articulation fairly correct. 

Reading.—Is continuing Standard I.; reads with 
greater intelligence. 

Number.—Is learning simple multiplication and very 
easy little money additions ; range, 90. 

_ Writing —Is_ continuing transcription ; can write a 

simple letter with intelligence. 


Manual Instruction. 


Kindergarten .—Is learning brush-work, clay-work 
and cane-weaving ; is painstaking and interested. 
Drawing.—Is drawing leaves and flowers from copy 
mee an 
'V oodwork.— Improving very much. 
Needlework.—N a taken. - 
; Cookery Demonstration.—Attentive, answers well. 
Practical—Takes pains, but asks for too much help. 
Laundry.—Always a good boy ; ironing is hopeful ; 
he should make a fairly good hand at it. ; 
Housewifery—Not taken. 


Character, Habits, ete. 
Perpetually flustered ; 
ae anxious to oblige. 
esponse.—Still answers before thinking: respondi 
to teaching, pis 
Will power.—Still easily influenced ; can be trusted to 
work alone. 
Memory.—Learns quickly by heart i 
_ Me : arns , &$ a parrot ; qu 
indifferent to meaning, yt : 5 Fie 
Discipline.—Never gives trouble/ 
Heaith—Has very bad circulation ; 
acutely with cold. 
Attendance.—Good ; absent once in six months, 


very kind-hearted, truthful ; 


seems to suffer 


Hatr-YEAR ENDING MIDSUMMER, 1904, 


Llementary Subjects. — 


Speech.—Still speaks in a nervous manner; finds 
difficulty in expressing thoughts ; enunciation correct. 

Reading.—Is improving ; reads with greater pleasure ; 
takes more interest in books ; understands matter. 

Number.—Is continuing multiplication and beginning 
very easy division ; does not.remember tables, therefore 
progress marred, 

Writing.—Is a very good writer, careful, clean ; can 
write a letter, sensibly composed. 


Manual Instruction. 


Kindergarten.—Always painstaking and industrious, 
showing aptitude in claywork. 4 

Drawing.—Is correct in copy ; original in ideas ; draws 
well from nature or model. 

Woodwork.—Takes great interest in his work ; very 
painstaking ; weak in chiselling ; has made watch-stand. 

Needlework.—Not taken. 

Cookery.— Attentive, but requires prompting ; careful, 
takes great pride in his work. 

Laundry.—Industrious, but incapable of working 
without guidance. 

Housewifery.—Not taken. 


Character, Habits, etc. 


Over-anxious, unduly agitated, easily upset by boys’ 
disparaging remarks in playground, very sensitive. 
Response.—Responds quickly, oftentimes incorrectly ;— 
guesses at meaning ; needs much kindness to overcome 

reserve. 

Will power.—Is still feeble ; cannot rule in any game ; 
has to be guarded in playground. 

Memory.—Not aided by reason; fond of rhythm; 
words easily acquired, tables the exception, 

Discipline.—Always obedient, obliging ; particularly 
truthful, even to the disadvantage of self. 

Health.—Has improved lately; is becoming more 
manly in physique. 

Attendance.—Has never been absent for six months, 


Hatr-YEAR ENDING CHRISTMAS, 1904, 


Elementary Subjects, 


“Speech.—There seems to be great difficulty in beginning 
to speak; the difficulty seems growing instead of 
diminishing. 

Reading.—Is making good progress ; reads for pleasure ; 
handles book awkwardly and stands more so. 

Number.—Is making some progress with four rules, 
but works mechanically ; not much reason displayed. 

Writing.—Is able to express ideas in words, and can 
read simple addresses written. 


Manual Instruction. 


Kindergarten.—Is painstaking and interested, particu- 
larly so in painting and gardening. 

Drawing.—Shows taste, and draws with precision and 
with accuracy. 

Woodwork.— 

Needlework.—Not taken. 

Cookery.— 

Laundry.—Very good ; showed marked improvement. 

Housewifery.—Not taken, ; 


Character, Habits, ete. 


Truthful, kind, reliable until tired, which soon occurs; 

looks more “foolish” than formerly. 
- Response.—Responds without thought ; wonderfully 

grateful for kindnesses shown. 

Will power.—Can always be trusted to work alone ; 
feeble will, of which quite small boys take advantage. 

Memory.—Can remember with ease the school songs, 
but rarely understands the context. 

Discipline.—Most obedient, unselfish and obliging to 
teacher ; feels responsible for the honour of the class. 

Health.—Has deteriorated lately ; so wretchedly un- 
happy with the cold. 


Attendance.—Has been absent times in six months. 
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13.—REGULATIONS OF THE CUSTODIAL INSTITUTION OF ST. JOSEPH, URSBERG, BAVARIA. 





(Handed in by Dr. Alfred Eichholz. 


See Question 3826.) 





CHAPTER I. 
Title, Objects, and Maintenance. 

i. The institution is called the Custodial Institution 
of St. Joseph, Ursberg. 

2. The object of the institution is to educate and train 
feeble-minded, deaf mutes, epileptics. and defectives of 
both sexes. 

Note.—Normally educable deaf mutes and cripples are 
not accepted for admission. 

3. The institution is maintained partly by the contribu- 
tions made on behalf of the inmates, partly by charitable 
donations, and partly out of the resources of the sister- 
hood. 

CuaPTeR II. 
Management. 

4. The institution is managed entirely by the Sisters 
of the Congregation of St. Joseph in Ursberg. 

5. The institution is Catholic in character but members 
of other creeds may also be admitted. 


GHAPTER ITI. 
Contributions. 
6. The annual contribution is as follows— 


First class 550 marks (£27 10 0) 
Second class 350 marks (£17 0 0) 
Third class 250 marks (£12 10 0) 


The terms are subject to revision in special cases. 
7. The annual contribution does not include 
(a) Expenses of special apparatus employed in indi- 
vidual cases, of clothing and linen, and of postage 
and freight. 
(6) Special medical fees for major operations and for 
consultants. 
8. The contribution is as a rule payable quarterly. 
9. Contributions may be commuted so as to cover the 
whole cost of training at one initial capital payment. 
10. In such cases the congregation becomes the pro- 
prietor of the capital payment, but deposits a mortgage 
bond upon its estate as security for the amount. 


Cuaprer IV. 
Admission. © 
11. The institution is open for the admission of the 
various types of defectives noted in paragraph 2 who are 
otherwise fitted to benefit by the training which the 
institution affords. 
12. New cases are admitted by the superior, to whom 
all applications should be sent. 
13. Applications for admission should supply the 
following information :— 

(a) Name, position, family circumstances, residence, 
Character, and resources of the applicant. 

(6) certificates of birth, baptism, and vaccination, 
accompanied if possible by school reports. 

{c) A notification of the Sacraments which the 
applicant has already received. 

(d) A medical certificate signed by a registered 
German practitioner. The certificate should be 
recent, and not older than four weeks; it must 
be the result of personal examination, and 
should indicate the general condition of health. 

-{e) The consent of the applicant. If the applicant 
is incapable of acting for himself the consent of 
his official trustee is necessary, failing this, 
the consent of the next-of-kin, 7.e., husband or 
wife, parent, children, and failing these brothers 
or sisters. 

14. Applicants must be provided with bed, bedding, 
and outfit. 
CHaprer V. 
Discharge. 
15. Discharge must ensue upon : 

(a) The request of an inmate who, having entered 
voluntarily, is now fit to act for himself. 

(b) The demand of an official or police authority. 

(c) Mental or physical deterioration necessitating 
removal to an asylum or elsewhere. 

16. The superior may require the discharge of an inmate 
under the following circumstances: 


(a) If, after every effort to train him, continued 
residence in the institution becomes impossible 
owing to incompatability with the remaining 
inmates of his own class, 

(b) If the conditions of admission are not fulfilled. 

17. Where the discharge of an inmate may involve 
compulsory removal to an asylum or elsewhere, the 
superior will, in accordance with statute, notify and 
await the decision of the local police authority. 

18. When, an inmate is discharged for whom commuted 
payment has been made the remainder of the payment 
is returned, after deduction of expenses incurred during his 
sojourn in the institution. 

As a rule repayment shall be made within a year and 
shall be made according to the class of patient. 

If the class has not been previously specified it will be 
understood that commuted payments of the following 
amounts shall apply for each class. 

Not less than 3,000 marks (£150) for the third class. 

Not less than 6,000 marks (£300) for the second class. 

Over 6,000 marks (£300) for the first class. 

19. On the discharge of an ordinary inmate the balance 
of moneys held on his account is returned, after deducting 
payments made on his behalf out from the resources of the 
institution or elsewhere. 

20. On the death of an inmate any balance of his 
account is devoted to the welfare of the institution. 


CuaptTer V1. 
Classification of Inmates. 

21. Non-educable imbeciles are kept apart. 

Deaf mutes and cripples are separated entirely from 
mentally defectives, cretins, and epileptics. 

22. Inmates are classified further according to surgical 
and mental condition, sex, and position, and to annual 
or commuted contribution. 

23. Whenever practicable a separate sitting and bed- 
room is allotted to each adult patient. 

Supervision is conducted by a sister of the Order, helped 
by a nurse when necessary. 

CHapter VII. 
Medical Supervision. 

24. A medical officer residing either in the institution or 
in close proximity is responsible for the medical super- 
vision of the institution. He visits at least once a day in 
the forenoon, to satisfy himself as to the condition and 
treatment of the inmates. 

25. Each case is brought before the medical officer on 
admission for examination as to classification, training, 
and treatment. 

26. A special bed and locker for clothing and linen is 
allotted to each inmate. 

27. During sickness patients are nursed in separate 
sick rooms. 

28. Isolation rooms are set apart for dealing with in- 
fectious cases as far as possible. 

29. The medical officer keeps a complete register 
and record of all cases of sickness. He prescribes the 
dietary and rules for bathing in cases of sickness. 

30. The medical officer reports to the superior, or, in 
the absence of the superior, to the sister in charge. He 
notifies the outbreak of an epidemic to the local authority. 

31. The medical officer prescribes drugs, and supervises 
a fully qualified dispenser, acting under an apothecary’s 
licence. 

32. Ventilation, day and night, is secured by the 
best appliances. Disinfection, where necessary, is carried 
out under medical direction. 

33. The gardens and open spaces and corridors around 
the institution, and the neighbouring St. Michael’s Mount, 
are available for open air exercise. 

34. With the sanction of the medical officer, walks of 
various lengths are provided for, on Sundays, festivals, 
and during the holidays. 

35. Each inmate must be washed and brushed every 
morning. He must perform this duty for himself if 
possbile. 
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Linen is changed weekly, and bed linen monthly, 
but more frequently if necessary. 

36. Hot and cold baths are provided at regular and 
special intervals, according to necessity. 

Children are bathed once a week in summer, fortnightly 
in winter. Adults fortnightly in summer, monthly in 
winter, 

CuApTerR VIII. 
Visitors. 

37. Visitors for any length of time are only permitted 
in the most urgent cases and with the sanction of the 
medical officers. 

38. Short visits of friends and acquaintances are 
permitted with the sanction of the governing body of the 
institution in consultation with the medical officer as to 
the number of visitors, length of stay, and behaviour 
during the visit. 

CHAPTER IX. 
Food and Dietary. 

39. Breakfast consists of broth, milk, or coffee. 

40. Forenoon lunch consists of bread, or bread and 
milk or beer. 

41. Dinner consists of soup, meat and vegetables 
(Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday). Soup and _ pudding 
(Monday, Wednesday, Saturday). 

42. The afternoon meal consists of bread, bread and 
milk, bread and fruit, or bread and beer. 

43. Supper consists of broth with dumplings, or broth 
with bread and cheese, or stew, or broth with pudding. 

44, The dietary is revised quarterly by the superior, 
according to season, and is kept in the kitchen. 

A more liberal dietary can be supplied on a higher 
scale of payment. 

CHAPTER X, 
Instruction. 

45. Educable cases receive regular instruction without 
distinction of age and sex by Government certificated 
teachers, the course of instruction being modelled where 
practicable on that of the ordinary elementary school. 

46. A necessary limitation to the above plan applies in 
cases of partially educable epileptics and defectives, who 
come under the Government regulation of March 24th, 
1890. 

47. Children who reach the limit of school age are taught 
for two to six hours a week in the continuation school, 
in order to strengthen and widen their attainments. 

48. Deaf mutes are taught during and after school or 
according to the special methods of instruction applicable 
to their affliction. 

49. Senior pupils with musical aptitude may be taught 
music by certificated teachers. 

50. Senior male pupils are taught many varieties of 
manual employment, senior female pupils receive instruc- 
tion in handiwork and housework. 

51. Special care is given to the training of pupils in the 
knowledge of God, of their surroundings, and of themselves 
and to preparing them for receiving the holy sacraments. 


Carrer XI. 
Occupation. 

52. The institution aims at making the inmates useful 
members of the community both within and without the 
limits of the institution. 

With this object those who are educable are trained 
under constant supervision in the following manual 
employments, with the sanction of the medical officer and 
in accordance with their mental and physical condition— 

1, The various branches of administration: field- 
work, stables and mews, sawmills, flourmills, 
bakery, brewery, kitchens, and garden. 

2. Basket-weaving, brushmaking, saddlery, boot- 
making, tailoring, joinery, bookbinding, smith’s 
work, mechanic’s work, etc. 

3. Knitting,darning, sewing,laundry-work,ironing, ete. 

53. Inmates incapable of work must not be employed 
on these occupations. 

CuapterR XII. 
Maintenance of Order. 

54. The inmates are expected to give willing obedience 
to those in authority, to behave themselves in an orderly 
fashion, and to fulfil all the rules and ordinances of the 
institution, 
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They are forbidden to destroy, to injure, or to spoil with 
intention, and they are expected to observe order and 
cleanliness in all things. 

55. They must observe quiet and good manners in their 
intercourse with each other. 

56. The institution is conducted in a spirit of love and 
kindliness, but with due regard to the serious and earnest 
tone which the work entails. 

57. In administering punishment, bodily and mental 
condition receive the fullest consideration. 

58. The punishments are the following : 

(a) Warnings, friendly and serious. 

(b) Isolation, including isolation at meals. 

(c) Withdrawal of minor meals. 

(d) Exclusion from exercise and games. 

(€) Reporting to the sister in charge and the superior. 

({) In the case of children, corporal punishment as 
in elementary schools—with the sanction of the 
medical officer. 

(9) In the case of children, withdrawal from games 
and recreation for periods not exceeding six 
hours, with the sanction of the medical officer. 

(h) In the case of children, withdrawal of one or 
two meals, with the sanction of the medical 
officer. 

(t) Exclusion from the institution. 

Punishments (a) to (f), may be ordered and inflicted by 
the senior sisters or teachers. Punishments (g) to (h) may 
be ordered only by the sister in charge or the superior. 
Exclusion from the institution may only be ordered by 
the superior. 

Corporal punishment of adults is forbidden under all 
circumstances. 

CHAPTER XIII. 
Time-Table. 
59. The daily time-table is as follows— 
A. Week-days. 

5 a.m.—Rising, dressing, morning prayer. 

5.45.—Breakfast. 

6.15.—Holy Mass. 

7.0.—Work. 

9.0.—Lunch. 

9.30.—Work. 

11.0.—Dinner. 

12. noon.—Free, 

1 p.m.—Work. 

3.—Afternoon meal, 

3.30.—Work. 

4.45.—Prayer (rosary). 

5.15.—Free. 

6.0.—Supper. 

7.0.—Free. 

8.30.—Evening prayer, bed. 

At 9 o'clock all inmates must have retired. 

B. Sundays. 

6 a.m.—Rising, dressing, morning prayer. 

6.30.—Breakfast, free. 

8.15.—Morning service, free. 

9.30.—Lunch, free. 

11.0.—Dinner, free. 

1.30 p.m.—Afternoon service, free. 

3.0.—Afternoon meal, free, walks. 

6.0.—Supper, free. 

8.0.—Prayer, bed. 

The medical officer may alter the time of rising in 
special cases. (Parag. 25.) 

60. In winter the time of rising is half an hour later, 
with corresponding postponement of all duties which 
come before the first period for work. 

61. Children rise one hour later than adults, hear mass 
at 7, attend school for periods similar to those adopted 
in elementary schools, go to afternoon prayer with the 
adults, and go to bed an hour earlier. 

_ Only those inmates who are mentally capable and 
possess the necessary understanding take part in divine 
service. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

62. These regulations, which form an appendix to the 
constitution of the Sisterhood of St. Joseph, having 
received the approval of Government, take effect from 
this date. (July 11th, 1898.) 

A. EIcHHOLZ. 

June 30th, 1905. 
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14-—COPY OF CCR..ESPONDI NCE WITH THE METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD RESPECTING 


THE 


BRIDGE SCHOOL AT WITHAM. 


(See Question 4978, page 281, col. 2.) 


[copy. ] 
30th January, 1906. 
Dear Sir,—With reference to the enclosed cutting 
from the Lancet of the 27th instant, my Commissioners 
would be much obliged if you could give them some 
further particulars respecting the Bridge School at 
Witham. How many will it hold? What is the 
acreage? What are the different kinds of work that 
are intended to be carried out? This, and any other 
information that you think would be of interest’ to my 
Commissioners, would be appreciated. Will you kindly 
return the cutting with your reply ? 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Wena he AY, 
Assistant Secretary. 
T. Duncombe Mann, Esq., 
Metropolitan Asylums’ Board, 
Embankment, E.C. 


[copy.] 


Metropolitan Asylums’ Board, 
(Corner of Carmelite Street), 
Embankment, London, E.C., 
8th February, 1906. 


Children’s Committee. 

Sir,—In reply to your enquiry, dated 30th ult., with 
regard to Bridge School, Witham, I have to inform you 
that it is intended to use this Institution as a means of 
providing, for the present, for the elder male feeble- 
minded cases referred to in the concluding paragraph of 
the evidence which I tendered to the Commission on 
behalf of this Board. 

As I stated therein, a number of these cases, and a 
number of females, have for some time past been 
accommodated in some of the cottages on the estate of 


C.W. 
C.1751A. 


the High Wood (Ophthalmia) School, Brentwood, where 
they were visited by some of your Commissioners, but 
it was only intended that the use of these buildings at 
High Wood School should be temporary, and the Board 
have unanimously approved a proposal to set up a 
Working Colony of feeble-minded cases. It has been 
found that more accommodation for males is now 
urgently required, and the Board have, with the 
approval of the Local Government Board, decided to 
make use of Bridge School for this purpose, pending 
the Report of your Commissioners. 

Bridge School is an old building, accommodating 
about 160 cases, on a site of about 74 acres. It has 
hitherto been used as a school for children suffering 
from ringworm, but it will not be required for this 
purpose after the 25th March next, and arrangements 
are being made for putting it to its new use as soon as 
possible after that date. 

The occupations now carried on by the males at High 
Wood School are boot-making and farming or gardening, 
and these will be continued at Bridge School, together 
with one or two new industries, which will shortly be 
determined upon, and such further extension in the 
industrial work will be made from time to time as is 
found to be possible. 

It is proposed to appoint a superintendent or crafts- 
master to be in charge of the institution, and to 
organise and supervise the industrial work and training, 
with a visiting medical officer to advise as to the 
classification and treatment of the inmates, and an 
industrial trainer for each branch of the industrial work. 

I return, as desired, the cutting which accompanied 
your letter. 

Tam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) T. DuncomBe Mann, 
Clerk to the Board. 





144._INSTITUTIONS FOR THE TREATMENT OF IMBECILE AND FEEBLE-MINDED PERSONS 
UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS’ BOARD ON FEBRUARY 9th, 1907. 


(Referred to in the Evidence of T. Duncombe Mann, Esq. See Question 4978, pages 281 and 282 ante.) 








Asylums. 


Rarernany f= SOS Fe ee - 
Leavesden - - - - - - S44 - 
Darenth : 

Training School Section for Children - - - 

Industrial Colony Section for Adults - -~ - 

Pavilions at present used for unimprovable children 
Tooting Bec Asylum : 

Adults - - - - - - - - - 

Additional accommodation now in course of erection 

Receiving Home for Children - - 
Rochester House Temporary Asylum (closed) 
Gore Farm Temporary Asylum (closed) —- 
*Belmont Asylum mm 


OS i a ae 

















| Normal Accommodation. . 
la Patients under treatment 
bane ee February, 9th February, 1907. 
M. F, Total. M. F, Total. 

- 888 1,055 1,943 838 1,031 1,869 
-| 859 | 1,018 | 1,877 815 971 | 1,786 
- 272, 230 502 245 205 450 
- 450 602 1,052 469 594 1,063 
- 308 132 440 288 149 437 
- 381 474 855 272 449 721 
- 105 102 207 
- 20 16 36 9 8 17 
- (tempiorary) 
- (tempjorary) 
- 336 ae 336 298 oS 298 
24\ 3,019 3,629 7,248 3,234 3,407 | 6,641 











* These numbers apply to the portion of this asylum now in use. Plans for the adaptation of the remaining portion 
{to accommodate about 470 patients) are now under the consideration of the Local Government Board. 




















N png see ee nee treatment, 
9t , 1907. 9t , 1907. 
Homes for Feeble-Minded. Mars ik "abuatloies 
M. F. M. F. 
Lloyd House, Pentonville Bayde'?- - - - — 20 — 20 
12, Lloyd Street, Pentonvillee- - - -— - — 8 — 7 
81, Earlsfield Road, Wandsworth - - - - — 10 — 8 
60, 62, 64, Kingswood Road, Fulham - - - 22 _- 21 — 
16, Elm Grove, Peckham-_ - - -nh ae 14 — 13 ee 
Surrey House, S. Ann’s Hill, Wandsworth -~ - 16 — 14 ee 
%) High Wood School, Brentwood (Cottages at) — Say 60 -— 36 
6) Bridge Industrial Home, Witham - -~— - Say 150 Ee 63 Tia 
LS eee ees ae 202 98 111 71 
SS a a a | Sie e ean cco pepeeamnoees a cal 





(a) Werking colony for elder girls. 
103—Vol. I. 





182 


(6) Working colony for elder boys. 
4X 
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APPENDIX: 


15.-OUTLINE OF A SCHEME OF EDUCATION BY WHICH IT IS BELIEVED THE MIND WOULD BE 


STRENGTHENED, AND THE TENDENCY TO FEEBLENESS OF MIND DIMINISHED; BY 


CHARLES MERCIER, ESQ., M.D., F.R.C.P. 





(See Questions 6735-6.) 


Tt ae 


, ~ Tt 


In-season and out of season, for many. years, I have 
been insisting, vow clamantis in deserto, that in insanity 
the main disorder, and the important disorder, is not 
disorder of intellect, is not even disorder of mind, but is 
disorder of conduct. In the relations of the individual 
with all the circumstances of life, the important factor is 
not intelligence, is not mind, but is conduct. Ifa man 
pursues & normal, prudent, dutiful, successful, sympathetic 
course of conduct throughout his life, we need no more. 
We need not enquire into the efficiency of his intelligence, 
or of any of his mental faculties. He may be an uncon- 
scious automaton for aught we need concern ourselves 
with. 'The interest of men in each other is, primarily, 
mainly, and substantially, in each other's conduct; and 
their interest in each other's minds is secondary. ‘The 
investigation of mind is, no, doubt, very interesting ; 
and; as a means to the determination of tendencies in 
conduct;-is,,no doubt, important; but. it is by-conduet 


thata manisjudged: Itis by:conduct that he determines. 


the course of his own life and influences that of his fellows. 
It.is conduct*that we desire to alter in the criminal, 
in the lunatic, the profligate, the idler, the waster, and the 
incompetent. The object aimed at in education should 
be training in conduct ; not merely training in intelligence ; 
still less the mere instilment of facts ; still less the rote 
acquisition of words that may or-may ‘not stand, in the 
mind of the learner, for facts. 

The general course of education in the past has. been the 
reverse of this, It is true that it has been impossible 
to devise a scheme of education into which some training 
in conduct has not crept; but the rule has been to teach 
the learner, first of all, and most of all, to say ; second, 
and less urgently, to know ; and last, and least of all, to do. 
A system of education which I am.old enough to remember, 
and to have suffered from, taught children first of all to 
read and write, for some teaching in doing was found 
inescapable; but at this stage, the teaching of conduct 
ended. _Thenceforward, all that was taught was words ; 
and, as if to divorce this teaching, even of words, asfar as 
possible from all influence upon conduct, the words taught 
were those of a foreign language, and of a dead foreign 
language. The inverted subject was taught in an inverted 
manner, The language, the foreign language, the dead 
foreign’ language, was taught, not by the obvious and 
natural method, a method so easy that every child begins to 
acquire language while still in his nurse’s arms, but by a 
method made, artificially, so difficult, that not one in ten 
thousand of the persons who spend years in its acquisition 
ever become able to speak it. Itis taught by an elaborate 
system of rules, which are to the learner, during’great part 
or the whole of his novitiate, forms of words which convey 
nomeaning. ‘These rules they learn by'rote, and the task 
usually results in giving the pupil the ability to utter 
a long succession of sounds, to which he attaches no 
sense whatever. The whole ingenuity of many genera- 


tions of-pedagogues appears to -have~been concentrated ~ 


upon devising a system of occupying the time of children in 
matters asremote from all influence upon knowledge, a 
well-as conduct, as-it-is possible to conceive. - “ 
Subsequent to this style of education came into fashion 
one which gave effect to the doctrine that the function of 
education is to impart knowledge; by which was usually 
meant amass of facts unconnected, or but little connected, 
with each other; united by no generalisation, illustrating 
no leading principle, but as far as possible isolated: 
from one another, and communicated by verbal descrip- 
tions only, so that the words soon became detached from 
the things they were meant to represent, and the general 
result was that the pupil gainéd, as before, a string of 
sound; committed to memory. In this way were taught 
geogr phy and history, both.so-called...Some_part of the 
reasoning faculty was, indeed, cultivated by teaching of 
mthe naties; -but this-also-was-made,-as far-as possible; a 


matter of memory, and of memory of words. Still, the » 
system showed.an advance. It recognised that a know-— 
ledge of things as well as of words was desirable ; and it 
even ventured, timorously, to suggest that the cultivation 
even of reasoning power might be brought into the curricu- 
lum. Still, however, the ultimate end of education, the 
regulation of conduct, was entirely ignored. There was, 
with one exception, no teaching to do anything... The 
exception is notable. Thanks to the strong influence which 
militarism always exerts in societies not yet emerged 
from barbarism, a course of military drill was usually 
added to the curriculum. So far as it taught the pupils 
to do something; this was to the good; but so far as it 
taught them thatiall initiative was to be suppressed, that 
all acts were to be:precisely uniform, and to be made in 
obedience to the word of command, it was unmitigatedly 
noxious. %) ie 

Of late years, great insistence has been laid upon. the 
teaching of» science. The » discoveries, the © victories, 
the achievements of science in many departments, have™ 
been so momentous, that an appreciation of its importance” 
was forced upon the reluctant-attention of the pedagogue, ~' 
and the decree went forth that science must be taught :*!” 
and it is taught ; but how? Better, itis true, than it was 
at first. So strong was the influence of the mortmain of 
medixval methods, that learning science ‘was at first — 
understood to mean committing to memory words, which ~ 
might. or might not carry to the mind of the learner @. - 
knowledge of the things the words were meant to signify. ~ | 
But the tardy revolt, against the nature of thesubjects 
taught, extended at-length to the mode of teaching: » The 7 
discoveries of science had been made by contact with | 
things; and the leaders in science insisted that the 
teaching of science must be a teaching of the knowledge 
of things, and not a mere vain repetition of empty words. 
The pupils must handle things, must see, hear, touch, 
smell, taste, manipulate. So far so good. At length 
real. knowledge was to. be acquired. At length the 
despotism of words was broken down. And, to some» 
extent, as a subsidiary matter, and incidentally, as it — 
were, the doing of things at length began to be taughto:” 
Apparatus, implements, materials,» are» provided, and 
the pupils are taught to usethem; and, in using 
them, they gain, not.only a real knowledge of things, but 
also a limited and superficial experience in action. Stall,’ 
‘however, the aim of education is~ avowedly to impart 
knowledge, not'to inculcate conduct. ‘Of course, conduct 
must be based upon knowledge. ‘Conduct based upon _ 
error of belief must itself be erroneous. Conduct is the = 
adaptation of action to circumstances, so that, by action, - 
ends may be attained; and, in order that action may 
be successful, circumstances must be.rightly apprehended. 
But knowledge is not itself an end. Knowledge is of 
value only so far as it is a guide to action; only in so 
far as it prevents waste and misapplication of, effort, 
leading to failure and--bafflement-of-endeavour:—Know---_ 
ledge is not itself an end, and all knowledge is not equally 
useful. There is knowledge which is vitally necessary 
to-everyone, and without which no one could stir a step, 
or act in the simplest matter. Such is knowledge of 
resistance and --of-inertia;—of -the effects of -contact--and- —~ 
impact, knowledge that things unsupported -wilk fall, that 
solids will bend or break, and liquids will pour—know-.— 
ledge ofthe physical properties of bodies. »At' the other” 
end of the scale there is knowledge- which is ‘useless-to- ” 
everybody in any circumstance. The precise pattern” ~ 
of a patch of foam in mid ocean, the number of*loose ~ 
stones in a crater on the other side of the’ moon, are 
matters which it does not concern anyone to know; for 
the knowledge could not, as far as we can see, influence 
the conduct of any human being. I must not be under- 
stood to assert that all knowledge is useless of which 
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_ we cannot-at the moment discern the bearing upon-conduct. ~ 
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' Were all such knowledge discarded, some of. the most 
useful. and momentous: discoveries would never have 
‘been made. It is notoriously difficult to foresee the 
application that any apparently disconnected, and unutil- 
isable, item of knowledge may have upon conduct; and 
‘some of the most far-reaching inventions have been based 
upon knowledge that appeared trivial to most people. 


‘The upward thrust of the lid of a boiling kettle had. been - 


passed over, as of no account, by innumerable: multitudes 
of people, before Watt saw in it the potentiality of the 


steam engine. All I am contending for is the doctrine ’ 


that some knowledge is more useful, in the sense:of having 
-@ more definite and immediate bearing upon the conduct 
_ of most or all of us, than other knowledge: that there 
are. degrees of usefulness of knowledge. _ Doubtless, as 
_ Spencer says, a knowledge of heraldry may not be wholly 
without utility; and to some persons, as, for instance, 
to candidates for a post in the herald’s. office, it may be 
of prime importance. But what I want to insist uponis, 
_ what will doubtless be accepted as a truism when formally 
stated, but yet is ignored in the construction of schemes 
of education, that there are degrees in the value of know- 
ledge in the preparation of boys and girls for the practical 
purposes of. life; that knowledge of one kind is.essential 
_ for everyone; that knowledge of another kind is useful for 
many; that knowledge of a third kind is useful but for 
a few, and for these few on but few occasions; aad that 

there is knowledge which is, as far as we can see, useless 
_ to everyone at all times. 

‘In order to formulate a scheme of education, we must 
first settle what is the aim of education. Then we must 
discuss the means by which this aim can best be attained. 
_ ‘I suppose, if this question were formally put, most people 
would agree that the aim cf education is to prepare and fit 
the individual for his passage through life. The labours of 
Darwin have familiarised us with the terms, ‘ struggle for 
life, “survival of the fit,’ and it is probable that most 
people. do regard life as a struggle, and fitness as a 
condition cf success in that struggle. But before we can 
begin to discuss the equipment, most suitable 10 conduce 
10. success, we must come to some understanding as 
to the end or ends towards which the struggle is to be made ; 
and here, at the very cutset, we are met by an immense 
diversity in the avowed aims of different men : and, further, 
-by a very puzzling discrepancy between the aims that are 
ayowed and the aims that are really followed. There is 
the man of the type of Napoleon, who sets before him a 
worldly ambition, who sacrifices time and effort, truth 
and honour, the lives of men and the honour of women, to 
achieve power and fame. There is the Buddhist devotee, 
who, having attained power and fame, high rank, and great 
wealth, divests himself of all these, and lives in the ex- 
tremest poverty, and the remotest retirement and humility, 
to attain for-himself the greater welfare in some future 
life.. There is the crapulent citizen who by success in life, 
- means. accumulating money, living in luxury, and getting 
his name into the newspapers; and there is the fakir who 
> lives-a_life cf self-devised torment, who refuses the alms 
that are in excess of his instant needs, and allows. himself 
- no sort of merit. . There is the man of foresight, who looks 
to make provision for his age, to establish his children 
in the world, to found a family, to entail his estates, and to 
transmit to a remote prosperity his name and his wealth ; 
and there is the man whose foresight extends no farther 
_ than thenext meal and the next nightly shelter, who takes 

no thought for the morrow, and lives hand to mouth from 

the cradle to the grave. As in material, so in intellectual 
-and moral aims. There is the man who sets before him 
‘some great.scientific or moral problem, and devotes his life 
_ t> it with singleness of purpose and sacrifice of every inter- 
fering interest, even of health and life, such as Darwin and 

Howard; and there is the man who is contente if he 
--secures for himself ease and opportunity of selfish enjoy- 
‘ment, and cares nothing for the welfare of his neighour or 
the advancement of learning. There is the man who de- 
clares that this life is a mere temporary probation, of no 
_ importance in comparison with an-eternity hereafter for 
which he must live so as to prepare himself ; and yet who 
_ strives after the prizes of this world with a keenness and 
- absorption equal to or greater than that of him who regards 

death as an everlasting annihilation. If we regard the pre- 

cepts of men, we find them no less diverse than the practice. 

We find established throughout Europe a religion pro- 
- fessedly of love, a religion which teaches that men should 

do as they would be done by, turn the cheek to the smiter, 

and to him: that has taken the coat yield the cloak also ; 
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we find this religion taught incessantly for two thousand 
years, we find its profes: ors established in every:-town and 
village, we find a vast, intricate, enormously wealthy and 
powerful organisation, permeating the whole of society, 
and devoting itself to the inculcation of thes2 precepts ; 
and we find the whole of Europe one vast eamp of armed 
men, in which the'sums that are spent in inculcating pre- 
cepts of love and brotherhood, and in erecting magnificent 
churches and. cathedrals, are unparalleled except by the 
sums spent on guns and battleships and engines of war ; 
and ever foremost and loudest among those who clamour 
for war and for preparation for war are the very priests of 


‘the religion of love and charity. On Sunday aman _ is 


taught that he must take no thought for the morrow, 
and accepts the precept with unquestioning reverence. 
On Monday he insures his life. 

Amid this astonishing diversity of practice ; amid this 
more astonishing diversity of ideals; amid this most 
astonishing discrepancy, nay, antithesis, between precept 
and practice ; where and how are we to choose the aim 
towards which the young should be directed and taught 
to strive, and for the pursuit of whieh they are to be 
furnished with methods and aids and appliances? On 
what principle, by what authority, is a choice to be made ? 
What is indeed, what ought to be, the aim of life? It is 
clear that no conclusive answer is to be obtained from 
existing practice, or from recognised authority. We 
must seek our inspiration at a new point; and it may be 
that science, which has answered so many questions, and 
solvedso many puzzles, may help us in this difficulty also. 
At any rate, it is worth while to interrogate her ; and, that 
our interrogatory may be unprejudiced, and our attitude 
toward the answer free from bias, let us put the question 
in the widest possible terms, and ask, not merely with 
regard to this country, to our own race and age; not 
merely with regard to civilised man the world over; not 
merely with regard.to mankind alone ; but with regard to 
animate life of all kinds, of all grades, from the anthropoid 
apes to the single-celled organism, the mere speck of 
jelly, without determinate shape and almost without 
differentiation of parts. Is there any disc2rnible aim or 
purpose, known to the actor or unknown. towards which 
the conduct of animate beings appears to be directed ? 
To this question science at once give: an answer, prompt, 
clear and decisive. Tuere is such an aim. It is manifest. 
It is universal. It is paramount. While, on first inspec- 
tion, it appears that the aims of life are manifold, and 
differ widely in different orders, species and individuals ; 
while in habit some are aerial, others terrestrial, 
others subterranean and others aquatic; while some bask 
in the intolerable heats of equatorial sand, others revel in 
arctic and antarctic ice; while many have no limbs, many 
no eyes, many no mouths, many no stomachs ; while some 
range over tens of thousands of square miles, and others 
are immovably attached to one spot; the conduct of all, 
the lives of all, are animated by a common purpose and 
addressed to common end. Every animal, and, for the 
matter of that, every vegetable also, seeks with persistent 
purpose the propagation, the continuance, of the race to 
which it belongs. To each individual, life is not a gift, 
but a trust, to be handed on, to its succes3ors; and to 
execute this trust is the guiding principle of life. In the 
scheme of nature, the individual is neglected and dis- 
regarded. There is no care, no solicitude, no tenderness 
shown to the lives of individuals. They are sacrificed in 
hecatombs, and continually.. It has been said that self 
preservation is the first law of nature. It is not so. 
Self preservation is a subordinate and subsidiary aim, of no 
value, and of no efficiency, except as it serves to brinz the 
individual to. the stage of reproduction. When this stage 
is passed, when this function is complete, the further life 
of the individual is determined by the requirements of its 
offspring. Do they fend for themselves and have an 
independent existence? Then the parent perishes, it 
may be of the act itself of reproduction, it may be as soon ~ 
as the act is complete. Do they need parental cae to 
bring them to maturity? Then the life of the parent is 
prolonged until that care is no longer required. In any 
case, it is the necessities of the offspring that determine the 
duration of the life of the parent. I do not mean, of course, 
in individuals of the human race, but in species. How 
little importance in the scheme of nature is the individual, 
in comparison with the race, may be gathered from the 
fact that the herring lays 28,000 eggs; the mackerel. 
100,000; the flounder, 1,250,000; the halibut, 3,000,000 ; 
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and the cod, 6,250,000. If, as appears to be the case, a 
single fish spawns several times in the course of its life, 
the offspring produced by each individual must amount 
to many millions, yet of all these millions only two indi- 
viduals will reach maturity. The young are produced in 
this lavish profusion because the chances of survival are 
but two in so many millions. If fewer were produced, the 
stock would be exterminated ; if more, it would increase 
beyond the means of subsistence. All the millions 
beyond the two individuals are wasted. They are de- 
stroyed without ruth or compunction to secure the survival 
of the two—to secure that the race shall be continued. 

In higher animals we see the same indifference to 
individual life, the same sacrifice of the individual, 
that obtains in the lower, but we see it evinced in 
different ways. We see that the act of reproduction is 
always inimical to, sometimes distructive of, the life of the 
parent. We see the timidest and most fearful animals 
attack, with determination and fury, the foe that threatens 
her offspring, however disproportionate her own strength 
to that of the assailant. We see the long solicitude of 
parental, and especially of maternal, care, lavished upou 
the offspring, always to the detriment, often to the sacrifice, 
of the life of the parent. Throughout the scale of 
animal existence, from the monad up to man, the same 
rule obtains, the same purpose is evinced—to secure the 
continuation of the race at whatever cost to the individual ; 
and, in order that this end may be attained, we find, 
paramount over all other desires, the desire of reproduction 
dominating the lives of all animals. 

In order that this ultimate end may be attained, certain 
suJsidiary, proximate, and, as they may be termed, pre- 
liminary aims are interposed. It is clear that, if the race 
is to be kept in being, it is necessary that individuals 
shoul survive to the reproductive age. Reproduction 
onc? effected, and a new generation brought into being 
and reared to the reproductive age to perpetuate the race, 
the life of the parent is no longer of value in the scheme 
of nature ; but it is of vital importance that individuals 
should survive to the reproductive age, in sufficient 
numbers to keep the race going. To this end, the young 
must survive ; and this end is secured, either, as in the 
halibut and the cod, by the production of young in enor- 
mous numbers, or, as in higher animals, by the care and 
solicitude and protection of the parents. Corresponding 
with this subsidiary aim, a subsidiary instinct has arisen, 
and every animal seeks to preserve its own life. Th‘s 
instinctive desire is especially strong before the repro- 
ductive age is attained, and thereafter weakens, and is to 
a greater or less degree supplanted by the desire of pre- 
serving, not the life of the individual himself, but that of 
the offspring. It is erroneous, therefore, to say that self- 
preservation is the first law of nature. It is the second. 

For the preservation of its life, every animal must be 
endowed with two sets of faculties: those by which it is 
preserved, from moment to moment and from day to day, 
from living enemies and from physical dangers; and those 
by which it gains its sustenance. The modes by which 
these ends are secured are extremely various. One animal 
looks for its preservation to defensive armour, another to 
speed, another to strength, another to poisonous sting or 
fangs, another to the emission of an unbearable stench, 
another to an inaccessible habitat, another to the power 
of emitting electric shocks, another to its mimesis of 
animals that are dangerous in various ways, another to 
mimesis of inanimate objects, another to concealment, 
and so forth: but, of all the endowments which tend to 
preservation, two are found in practice to be pre- 
eminently valuable and successful. The first of these is 
intelligence : the second is the grezarious habit. 

Tie importance of intelligence need not be insisted 
upon. Everyone is willing to allow it its full value. But 
the importance and, the implications of the gregarious 
habit need consideration at some length. 

Tne habit of living gregariously is found among animals 
of the most diverse structure, intelligence, and rank of 
development. It is shared with man by coral polyps 
and limpets, and, by very many forms of intermediate 
rank. It is especially frequent among insects. We 
recognise a simple form of it in the swarms of gnats 
that hold their associated dances over our ponds and 
rivers: and we see it raised to’ a very high grade of 
cevelopment in ants, bees, wasps and termites. Among 
shoals ‘of fry that haunt the hetero, the 
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our fishing fleets. Among birds it is almost the rule, 
both among the seafowl that people pelagic islands in such 
incredible numbers, and in the land birds, especially the 
migratory kinds, that pass in vast flocks from shore to 
shore. It is as well characterised among the cattle, deer, 
and antelopes, as among the wolves and dogs that prey, 
upon them. It 1s followed by animals as intelligent as 
the beaver and the elephant, and as unintelligent as the 
rabbit and the guinea pig. A habit so widespread, among 
animals of such great diversity, must needs bave great 
potency in securing the preservation of the race of animals’ 
which adopt it. 

When we examine the conditions under which animals 
live in these associations, we find them extremely various. 
Some, such as the herring and the cod, appear to be bound 
together by no tie but that of a common feeding or spawn- 


ing ground. They live gregariously, it is true, but the — 


grex is a mere aggregation of like individuals, leading lives 
precisely similar, and connected together by no tie but— 
that of proximity in space. 
seafowl, the gnats, and of many other animal aggregates. 


They do not unite for any common action useful to all. — 
They do not attack in common; they do not unite for 


defence. They do not even afford each other mechanical 
support, as do the coral polypes. Their association seems 


to be a mere mechanical proximity. Nevertheless, it 


carries with it certain advantages, and, what I now wish 
to insist upon, it carries with it certain obligations. If a 
cod, were of solitary habit, it would stand very little 
chance against the pursuit and attack of a shark. The 
shark is the stronger and swifter, and the ocean provides 
no burrow, no hiding place, in which the cod could take 
refuge. Once sighted or scented by his enemy, he would 
fall an inevitable prey. But a cod which is but one of an 


innumerable multitude, moving in one vast mass, miles — 
long, miles wide, and many fathoms in depth, is 


comparatively secure. The shark does not, we may be 
sure, sniff about and select the fattest and the most 
toothsome. He dashes in and swallows the first comer- 
The cod on the outside of the mass will be exposed to 


terrible risks; but those in the interior will be com- 
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paratively secure. Before they are reached, even the 


shark is satiated. And, in the comparative immunity 


from risk of the interior members of the crowd, the 
gregarious habit finds its advantage and its justification. 
But now it must be noted that this advantage carries with 
it a corresponding obligation. The individual must 
conform to the general standard of morrhuine conduct. | 
He must do as the others do. He must move in the same 
direction, at the same rate, keep his distance from his 
neighbours, avoid collisions, and restrain his errant 


propensities. When battleships are moving in a squadron, 
the speed of all is regulated by that of the slowest. Were 
it otherwise, the squadron would disperse. And, when 


fish are moving in a shoal, the movement of each must. 
similarly conform to that of his fellows, or the shoal will be 
dissipated, 
Contrasted with the simple aggregation of the cod and 
the herring, an aggregation which, simple as it is, brings 
advantage and compels obligation, are such communities 
as those of ants and bees, in which the bond that unites 


the individuals into a community is much closer, more 
intimate, more complex. Here we witness, not a mere aggre- _ 


gation of individuals, who appear, as far as we can see, 


almost as well adapted for solitary as for common habit ; ; 
but a community organised in so complete and elaborate — 
a manner, that it may be regarded as itself an organism. — 
The component individuals depend entirely on the com- — 


munity for the continuance of their lives; and, if the 
community is dispersed, not only the individual, but the 


stirp is exterminated. Unless she is fed by the com- 


munity, the queen bee dies; and with her dies the 
race, unless and until another queen is raised or 


found. Unless kept warm by association with the — 


others in a cluster, the individual bee dies of cold in 
the winter. Unless the grubs are fed and warmed by 
the community, the rising generation perishes; and so, 
unless comb is built, food stored, drones reared, the hive 
kept weather-proof, ventilation maintained in hot weather 
and warmth in cold, sanitary matters attended to, and so 
forth—unless all these conditions are fulfilled, the im- 
dividuals perish, the community perishes, and the stirp 

erishes. And these conditions cannot be fulfilled by 
isolated individuals working by and for themselves. They 
need for accomplishment the combined and co-ordinated 
exertions of the whole body. One bee working alone 















The same is true of the — 
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cannot make an hexagonal cell of wax. Many bees must 
work in concert to make the cells, of wax which is pro- 
_videl by other bees; and these bees could not afford to 
spend their time and energies in making cells and secret- 
ing wax, if yet other bees were not at work to supply 
them with food. The neuter bee cannot reproduce its 
kind; and, though the queen bee can reproduce, her 
offspring must perish unless fed by the workers. So 
throughout the community there is a co-ordinated inter- 
dependence of function. The community ensures to the 
individuals their normal duration of life, with food and 
warmth and comfort. The individual, in turn, has obli- 
gatioas towards the community which he must discharge, 
_ or th? community perishes, and the individuals perish 
with it. Hach individual must perform for the community 
that task, be it collecting honey, or collecting pollen, or 
secreting wax, or building cells, or tending the young, or 
ventilating the hive, or what not, for which she is at the 
moment best fitted; and each individual must be pre- 
p2re, if necessary, to sacrifice her life by the use of her 
sting, if the danger of the community requires it of her. 
Oa no other terms can the community survive; and 
the destruction of the community is the extirpation of 
the race, as well as the extermination of the individual. 

Whatever the nature of the community, however simple 
or however complicated the bonds of union which keep 
it in being, these propositions are still true :--The in- 
dividual, and yet more the stock, gains from the com- 
munity great advantages in the struggle for life; and 
the community cannot exist save by the sacrifice made 
by the individual to this end. The codfish on the outside 
of the shoal is more exposed to danger, in order that his 
fellows in the interior may be the safer. The fish in the 
interior lives in a fcetid liquid atmosphere, contaminated 
by the breathing and the excrements of his fellows in 
front of and above him, and submits to a mechanical 
regularity of movement; and this sacrifice he makes in 
order that the community may continue, and certain 
members of it, himself included, have a better chance 
to survive and leave offspring. The neuter bee sacrifices 
its reproductive power in order that the queen may re- 
produce the more, and the community be rapidly re- 
plenished. The queen bee sacrifices her function of 
flight to devote herself to the task of maternity; while 
the queen termite relinquishes in the same cause all 
power of locomotion, terrestrial as well as aerial. In short, 
the one foundation of common life, the bed-rock on which 
all communities are built, the bond which holds every 
community together, the cement with which they are 
united, is the obligation of DUTY. 

How far this obligation will be held binding, and 
conformed with in practice, depends on the degree to 
which the instinct of gregariousness is become organised, 
fixed and ingrained in the race; and this again depends 
on the duration and uniformity of the continuance of the 
practice. The more uniformly it has been followed over 
the greater number of generations, the more fixed in habit 
is it become; the more easily is it followed; the less 
power is there in the temptation to shirk the duty to the 
community for the sake of the welfare, the ease, or the 
enjoyment of the individual. 

In the lower animals, we see every grade and degree of 
social organisation. At the one end of the scale are those 
which live solitary, the sexes coming together but momen- 
tarily, and the parent perishing before the offspring emerge 
from the eggs, which are deposited one by one in different 
places. More tending to the social state are those in which 
the sexes pair for a time, and devote a portion of their lives 
to incubating, feeding and rearing their -offspring ; but 
who separate when the task is completed, and whose off- 
spring scatter, or are perhaps driven away by the parents, 
at maturity. The first completion of a rudimentary social 
state is seen in those animals which pair for life, or for long 
periods, and accumulate round them their successive off- 
spring. This is the patriarchil stage, and this is the 
elementary stage of human communities. By little and 
little, the patriarchal commuaity increases, first by the 
adhesion of successive generations ; then, in addition, by 
the incorporation or adoptioa of individuals from other 
such communities. Some of these intruders are refugees 
_from other tribes, who are adopted; some are the un- 
slauzitered remnant of other tribes, who are utilised as 
slaves ; but, in either case, they go to swell the numbers, 
and increase the organisation, of the tribe in which they 
are included. From this stage forward, the progress of 
the organisation ef human communities is a matter of 
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history, and it has now reached a stage in Western civili- 
sation which we are apt to look upon as complete. A 
study of communities of insects shows, however, that 
there are further stages far beyond that which any human 
community has attained. If we pursue the process of the 
organisation of a community, and carry it on to its ulti- 
mate conclusion, we shall eventually reach a stage in which 
the several individuals of which the community consists 
are modified, not only in instinct and capability, but in 
structure also, so as to serve to best advantage one special 
function in the community to which they belong, and, by 
that very adaptation to a single function, become incapable 
of other functions. This stage has actually been attained 
in many insect communities. In a single community of a 
single species, born of a single parent, we find individuals, 
and classes of individuals, so different in capabilities and 
in structure that they might well be regarded as different 
species, oreven genera. One such class is devoted to de- 
fence against attack ; another class consists of workers who 
build the nests, gather food, nourish the offspring, and 
perform other duties. A single individual in each com- 
munity performs the whole duty of maternity, laying eggs 
in a stream that is well nigh continuous. A certain small 
number of males are produced when needed. Each of 
those classes is structurally modified so as best to perform 
its own functions, and by this very modification becomes 
incapable of sharing the duties of the others. The queen 
has her reproductive apparatus so enormously developed 
that she becomes incapable of locomotion, and must be 
fed or starve. The workers cannot fight; the fighters 
cannot work ; the males are useless save for their special 
function. The human race is far short of this extreme of 
social organisation, but it shows by distinct rudiments 
that it has entered on a path which, if pursued to the end, 
will lead to the same destination. Already we have a large 
number of females who are practically neuter; who re- 
nounce and ignore the reproductive function. Already we 
see the beginnings of the transfer of the rearing of the 
young from the individual parent to the community at 
large. Already we see the separation of a caste of fighters 
who are losing their capacity of being useful for anything 
else. Already we see a class of drones, who subserve few 
purposes but that of reproduction. 

How far human communities are likely to progress along 
the path of specialisation and fixed organisation, and 
whether progress in this direction should be encouraged or 
thwarted, are questions that it would be foreign to the 
present subject to pursue. What concerns us is that we are 
arrived at an intermediate stage, at which organisation has 
pushed on ahead of instinct, and this discrepancy gives rise 
to conflict. 

The votaries of evolution, no less than their predecessors 
the natural historians, are fond of dwelling upon the 
exquisite nicety with which the structure, habits and 
instincts of animals are adapted and adjusted to the circum- 
stances of their lives; and the theme is productive of un- 
ending wonder and justifiable admiration. This nicety of 
adjustment on the part of the lower animals is often con- 
trasted with the strange imperfection which is apparent 
in human affairs. Man’s initial helplessness against the 
forces of nature was a favourite theme with the elder 
moralists. He comes into the world naked and feeble. 
It is many long years before he attains his full strength 
and stature. Save such as he makes for himself by 
artificial means, he is destitute of protection against cold 
and wet; of weapons of offence or defence ; and yet, in 
spite of these initial defects, he holds his own and prevails 
against all other animate beings by virtue of his intelligence 
alone. That is all true. But his drawbacks and limita- 
tions are not confined to his naked and defenceless condi- 
tion. The possession of intelligence has done him other 
disservice. All other animals live in just those circum- 
stances to which their structure, their capabilities, their 
instincts, have become adapted through a long series of 
slowly changing generations. As the circumstances 
changed, so did the animal nature change in adaptation 
with them. There never was a time when the two were 
out of harmony with one another. The animal’s instinct 
prompted him to do, and his capacities enabled him to do, 
just that thing which was at the time the best thing for his 
race that he should do. As the circumstances slowly 
changed, so the instincts and capacities changed with 
them. As the instincts and capacities changed, so the 
animal pushed himself, or fell, into new circumstances to 
which these changed faculties were adapted ; or he failed 
to do so, and his race became extinct. So that, in all the 
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lower animals, there is: complete,or practically complete, 
adaptation of instincts to circumstances,and the individual 
never is troubled with desires to do acts that are 
detrimental to the stock, Consequently, the higher 
animal rarely desires to do acts detrimental. to himself. 
With man it is otherwise. . Not content to wait the slow 
adaptation of instinct to circumstances, he has, by virtue 
of his intellect, been able to look*around and ahead, to 
recognise the existence and the desirability. of ‘circum- 
stances ever new, ever more complex’and more elaborate ; 
and into.these he has pushed and obtruded himself without 
“waiting for the slow change in his own. organisation to 
render him fit for them. He has pushed into’ the Arctic 
without waiting for a protective covering of fur to grow. 
He has become carniv.rous without waiting to be’ pro- 
vided with raptorial teeth and claws. Without waiting 
for fins and tail, he uses rivers and oceans to transport 
him from place to.place. Without waiting for wings he 
transports himself through the air; and, among other in- 
stances of this assumptior, by means of his intellect, .of 
- circumstances to which his general capacities are not fully, 
not completely adapted, is that of the social state. In 
the lower social animals, the instincts and capabilities are 
so completely and nicely adjusted to the socialstate, that 
internal conflicts between instincts do not occur... The 


animal desires and rejoices to do that which is best for the . 


community to which he belongs, ignorant though he may 
be of the effect of his act. But the human animal has not 
assumed the social state long enough to enable his internal 
instincts and faculties thus to become equilibrated to the 
circumstances of social life. Hestill retains many features 
of the patriarchal period ; many of the time when he lived 
solitary, or limited his social environment to his mate and 
a child or two. . Hence, in consequence of the haste with 
which the social state has been assumed by man, we wit- 
ness frequent conflicts between the social instincts on the 
one hand, and the self-regarding and reproductive instincts 
on the other; so that, instead of postponing their in- 
dividual welfare to that of the community, men frequently 
seck their own welfare, not merely regardless of that of the 
society to which they belong, but actually at the expense 
of the community. By far the most prevalent and the 
strongest of the social instincts.still is the crudest and 
most elementary of all, viz., that which exhibits itself in 
antagonism to other communities... The highest and most 
advaneed form of the social instinct, that, namely, which 
prompts the sacrifice of self for the good of the community, 
is little seen, except, again,.in its most rudimentary form, 
of military courage ; and here it is so mingled with the 
effects of sexual antagonism* of. discipline, of emulation, 
vanity and fear of disgrace, that it is not-easy to say how 
much remains to be credited to social self-sacrifice itself. 


Whatever view we may take of the desirability or other- 
wise of proceeding further along that path of social organi- 
sation, which leads at last to the complete specialisation of 
different races within the community, and the complete 
subordination of the welfare of the individual to that of 
the community which we see in bees and ants—whether 
we desire to stop short at this stage at which we are, or to 
proceed further towards the hymenopterous ideal—most 
people would agree that, in our present stat, the social 
instincts are not advanced to the same stage as the social 
organisation ; and that it is desirable that the two should 
be harmonised as far as possible. Few are the people who 
are so constituted that their natural desire is to pay their 
taxes in full ; to take no advantage that the law may give 
if justice appears to discountenance ; to offer redress which 
cannot be demanded ; to aid in the punishment of aggres- 
sors on their neighbours ; to regard the enhanced welfare of 
the community as'a cufficient reward for labour. 


It is not necessary to any scheme of education that we 
should take account of ideals, or direct a training to fit 
children for a state of things different from. that which 
actually obtains. We may, perhaps, be able to guess in- 
what direction the changes in society are tending ; but 
these are matters to be guided, if they can be guided, by 
adults, not by children ; and all that we need take account 
of, in our endeavour to fit children for their career in life, is 
life as it is ; we need not consider life as it may be. But 
we. are bound to consider life AS, on the lines on which 
society is now constituted, it ought to be, and to train our 
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of males for the favour of females, er the conquest of him 
in whom this instinct was strongest. 


‘are things they must be taught to do. Whatever of 


education; but their education will not be complete. 


‘preparation, training are needed. ‘In childhood; before 


‘administer; before the duties of citizenhood can be 
~understoo1; before elaborate action of any kind is prac- 
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children s9 that they are‘fitted to live to the bestadvantag 


-in the world which is, and for the world whichis, «=. 


So fav, we find that children are to be prepared by — 
edication for four sets of duties. ‘They are to be taught — 
to be parents; to preserve their health ; to earn their 


‘livelihood and administer their means; and to do their 


duties to their fellows and to the commonwealth. These 


knowing is necessary to the proper doing of these things, 
the children must be taught; but they must be taught 
to know, not as if knowing were an end, and on the 
acquisition of knowledge they could rest and be thankful, 
but whatever they are taught to know must’ be taught 
as a means only; avowedly and purposely as an aid 
to doing. These four regions of conduct, and the know- 
ledge necessary to enable them to be done; the children 
must be taught, and if so taught they will have a good 
























There are other regions of activity in which guidance, 


the duties of parenthood can be assumed; before winning 
th» livelihood is practicable; before there are means to 


ticable ; there are superabundant energies that must 
find’ outlet in one way~-or another. The child, the 
healthy child, ‘bubbles “over with “activity; ” and in- 
order that its muscles, bones, and bodily organs may 
grow; inorder that its brain and mind may develop; 
this activity must be encouraged, but above all directed. — 
Little encouragement, little direction is needed, ‘the 
buoyancy of the childs’ nature will take care of that: 
but abundant opportunity should be given for ‘play. 
Play is as natural to the child, aye and ‘to the ‘man 
and woman also, as work; and to the former more 
beneficial. I think there’is no fact in’all the pathology — 
of the human race so pathetic, ‘so pitiful as this, that 
in the slums of great cities there’are children who do 
not know how to play! How is it’ possible that such 
children should grow up other than feeble-minded ? 
Think of what play means to a child. Not only does 
it give the exercise necessary for the normal development 
of muscle, bone, hand, eye, ear, brain, but it-is in play 
that the child gains the best part of its knowledge of 
the properties of things. Does the pedagogue suppose 
that the child learns the properties of a liquid’ by being 
told it is a substance of which th> molecules move freely 
among each other, and which therefore has no definite 
form? No, the child learns what a liquid is by dabbling 
in water, splashing it over his companions, swimming 
his boats in it, paddling in it, scooping it in his hands, 
and watching it run through his fingers.” Why does a- 
childpull its toys to pieces? From anatural cussedness 
and love of mischief? No, to find out how they aro” 
made and what they are made of. For the same reason 
that the astronomer turns his telescope on the stars, — 
and the pathologist puts his mite of tissue under the | 
microscope,—to find out, to discover, ‘to learn by 
the natural method of learning—the method of personal 
investigation. He must have a very unusual school- 
master, as schools go, if he does not learn in his play 
twenty times as much as he learns in school. It is in” 
play that he learns that water wets, that blows hurt: 
that sticks break, that hoops run, that rags tear, knives 
cut, paper burns, wood floats, and ten thousand other 
items of information that will be of use to him throughout 
his life, even if he never knows how to spell cat or dcg. 
Moreover, in his play he is not’ solitary or solitarily 
occupied, as he is in much of his time at school. His 
companions are around him, shouting, jumping, running 
with him, and here he learns the rudiments of ‘associated 
action,—forbearance, the consequences of aggression. 
He gains his first practice in making that, insight into- 
character, on which so much of his future success is to_ 
depend. He finds that all children are not alike. He 
comes into competition, and finds he is stronger than 
some, less clever than others, quicker than this one, 
clumsier than that. He tends to find his level. Let 
the child play then; he is learning, learning all the time. 
But to play he needs certain conditions, He must have 
time, space, appliances. I do not mean that he ‘must 
have an expensively equipped gymnasium. Such an 
affair is, to many children, a horrid mockery of play. 
Under pretence of play, work. No, but he must have 
something to play with. How few, how simple’ a 
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appliances needed; everyone knows who remembers 
his own childhood. A bit of chalk and a potsherd suffice 
for hop-scotch. A Jine drawn with the toe of the boot 
on the ground suffices for prisoner’s base. “No elaborate, 
no expensive appliances are needed, but facilities they 
must have. It seems the very mockery ‘of contrariety 
that nearly every playground attached to a school is 
covered with unyielding, refractory,unimpressible asphalte. 
Why ? Wears better, I suppose, and is drier: *-Wears 
out the boots more rapidly certainly, but is it drier than 
the street? I think not. Being impermeable, every 
hollow is a puddle, and so lasts till the sun dries it: ‘ Clean 


too? Will the boots be any cleaner when they reach - 
The streets have to be traversed anyhow, in® 


home ? 
any ease. ‘The children may enter school rather cleaner, 
but the cleanliness is dear bought at the cost of mud pies : 
and if hands aré dirty, the soap and the washouse afford 
good practice. The children must have time’ to play, 
space to play, and appliances to play with. I am sure 
that if part of the money spent in books were spent in 
simple toys, the education ‘of the children would be not 
worse, but better. There are thousands of ‘ children 
who have never’ seen a toy. 

‘What the reason may be, of the blind idolatry and 
infatuation with which ‘the two games of football and 
cricket are regarded by the majority of the male inhabi- 
tants of these islands, I do not clearly know ; but I-cannot 
help thinking that one cause of the deplorable and dis- 
proportional’ enthusiasm that is lavished upon these 
displays must be, apart. from general emptiness of head 
and lack of intelligence, the absence of any knowledge 
of other means of recreation.» It is difficult to believe 
that tens of thousands*of-men in the prime of life would 
stand about during’ the whole of an afternoon, and that 
afternoon’ the only ‘solid: block of spare ‘weekday time 
they have: at their’ disposal, unless, during their school 
days, they had failed to acquire a knowledge of any other 
mode of recreation. lla 

‘Yet one more subject of education there'is, and with 
this I hesitate to deal. I have dealt with all the realms 
of activity in which man seeks to achieve the great objects 
which lie before all animate beings at-the opening of their 
lives. There is yet another region into which he alone 
of animate beings penetrates, and into which he does not 
penetrate far. In all that has been said, the lives of men 
have been dealt with, their conduct has been considered, 
as:it deals with the facts and circumstances that lie or 
have lain close round about us; things visible, tangible, 
measurable, or-at least-estimable.. But beyond all this 
there lies another region—to some a region of outer dark- 
ness and nothingness, to others a region of hope or des- 
pair, to alla region of mystery and dread. -Our conduct 
ia life,as it is adapted to the ordinary aims of life, deals 
with what we. consider -actualities, existing in time and 
space. But most of us have a dim, vague, vast cons- 
ciousness: of a region in which there. is neither time nor 
space—where Eternity and Infinity contain or co-exist 
with an Almighty Cause. In as far as we are con- 
scious of it and are able to think about it, in so far we 
have relations with this region of existence; and some 
part of our conduct is engaged in expressing the recog- 
nition, wonder, awe and other emotions with which the 
thought of it inspires us. The lower the intelligence. of 
the individual, the more definite and anthropomorphic 
the concepts. are; the more elevated the intelligence, 
the more. vague and undefined these concepts; but 
no person, who can think upon the ultimates of the uni- 
verse, can help being moved to profound emotion; and 
emotion has to get itself expressed somehow in conduct. 
The normal expression of the religious emotion is by 
worship, and, to all that has been enumerated hitherto, 
some instruction in ‘worship is to be added. 

These, then, are the departments of conduct which 
the child is.to. be taught how to pursue. He is in: the 
world, a. purposive being, charged with the function of 
continuing his race—of passing on the gift of life to 
future generations. .That he may do this successfully, 
that he may transmit life, not in a feeble and attenuated 
flame, but in full. bright blaze, it is necessary that he 
should pursue with prudence and success various subsi- 


diary ends, and.that he should be taught the modes by » 


which these ends are most surely to be gained. He is 
to be taught to act, and whatever knowledge is neces- 
sary to enable him to act successfully; but he need 
be taught no knowledge beyond this. It is not even 

ecessary, it is not even des‘rable, that he should know 


* superfluous. 
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to what ultimate end his efforts are to be directed. There 
is no need, in teaching him how to play catch-ball, to 
inform him that the object of so teaching him is that 
he may attain quickness of eye and hand, precision of 
muscular -cordination, estimation of effort; of distance 
and direction; that these attainments go to increase the 
efficiency ‘of his labour, and render him better able to 
fight the battles of life, to secure to himself more reward 
for his exertions, to elevate the grade of his organisation, 


‘ and thus to ensure that he shall not only be better able 
‘to provide for his children food and other necessaries, 


but that they shall inherit a more efficient organisation. 
There is no need to explain all this. The knowledge is 
The whole of the instruction, that: he need 
receive on such an occasion, can be conveyed in the single 
word “Catch!” 

We need not explain to him—it is better not to explain 
to him—why we teach him to do this and that; all-we need 
teach him is how to-do them. Tle next question is, How 
is he to be taught ? From what has been said it will be at 
once apparent how he is ‘not to be taught. - He isnot to be 
taught by written instructions. He is not to be taught, 
as far as it can be avoided, by oral instructions. He is 
to be taught to do things by seeing them done, and by 
being put in the way to do them himself. 

The lever with which we are provided, wherewith to 
move our little world, is the faculty: of imitation, with 
which all children» so abundantly’ possess. What 
is the first intellectual acquirement to which children 
attain? Surely, the ability to speak: To this they have 
to be educated. It has to be acquired slowly, by practice, 
by trial and error, by asystem of instruction; and on what 
is this system based? On the faculty of imitation.~ On 
the inborn, ingrained tendency of the: child to imitate the 
doings of those around him: ‘And how well this-acquire- 
ment is attained! + Given a child of ordinary, average 
organisation, with normal hearing and normal organs of 
articulation, how soon, how quickly, how perfectly he 
learns his vocabulary and the use of it, how~ easily he - 
expresses his wants, makes his thoughts known and 
conducts his inquiries! - Yet the acquirement-is by no . 
means an easy one, as those who seek in adult life to learn 
a new language are apt to find. The example is en- 
couraging. Itshows that even a difficult accomplishment. - 
is easily and rapidly attained if it is taught in the right. 
way. Few there are who understand the coastruction of 
a watch, or even of the most ordinary piece of furniture— 
a chair or a table—who are not amazed at the exquisite 
skill with which it is made and put together. ‘Let it bo- 
come deranged, or broken, and what professional man, 
what lawyer or doctor or-parson feels himself competent 
to readjust or repair it ? He will not venture to meddle. 
He hands it-over to an expert, whom he probably regards: 
as, in: comparison. with himself, an ignorant, uneducated 
man. But this ignorant, uneducated man has a skill in - 
manipulation’ which puts the professor to’ blush.» How 
did he attain this skill ?- By imitation ; by practice ; by 
trial an? error. » He saw how others did these things, and 
he imitated their methods. - He failed at first, and spoilt 
much good material by his early efforts, but he suceeeded 
at last by repeated, trials.. Could he have attained this 
manipulative ‘skill by reading or by oral instructions ? 
The suggestion’is absurd. Here, then, we have our lever. 
The way to teach children how to do things is to show - 
them how the ‘things are done, and let them try them- 
selves. But, it will be said, there are things that cannot 
be shown. How are you'to teach the wise administration 
of means to children who have no means? Patience, we 
will‘see presently ; meantime we must notice that, however 
efficient a lever, it is of no service unless there is a power 
to apply to.it. All children have a natural faculty of imita~ 
tion; even idiots can imitate, with. singular : faithfulness, 
the doings of those around them ; but how are we to bring 
this faculty into play ?.. How are we to induce the child. 
ren to take interest in what we show. them, and to take 
pains to imitate our acts ? Little effort is needel.. The 
child not only has the ability to imitate, but he has also, 
a natural desire to imitate the acts of adults... Watch the. 
play of children who have means and. opportunity of 
normal play, and see in what it consists. It consists largely 
in imitating the acts of their parents‘and the adults whom. 
they -have had.an opportunity of watching: _ In thei: 
passion for imitation they will even imitate animals. Toe 
girl dresses and undresses the doll, as she has seen her. 
mother dress and undress her little sister. One ch Id keeps 
a shop, and the others come and buy. One gives a party 
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and the others come as guests, and mimic the behaviour of 
their mother’s friends. They have a washing day, and 
wash the doll’s clothes and hang them on a string. They 
have a cooking day, and make grimy pastry, which they 
afterwards consume with much satisfaction. They play 
horses, and stamp, and snort, and toss their heads, as 
they have seen horses do. Half their games are founded 
on direct mimicry. It is not difficult to induce a child to 
exercise its faculty of imitation. But if it seem difficult, 
we have a resource at our command. The actuating 
power that makes education possible,the originating force, 
without which the best efforts of the best instructors 
would be futile, is the keenness of interest that the child 
takes in this strange, unknown world in which it finds 
itself. Turn a child loose in a room, at once it begins to 
‘*meddle.’? That is to say, it begins to investigate—it 
opens the books, it pulls down the ornaments, it moves the 
chairs and climbs on the tables ; whatever is new, whatever 
is strange, it must touch,-handle, investigate. It brings 
to its mother first this and then that, to know what it is 
and what it is for. It is full of interest, full of curiosity. 
It wants tofindout. Itdesirestoknow. It wishes to put 
everything it sees there and then to the use for which that 
thing is intended. Is it a piano? It must strike the 
notes. Is it a watch? It must see the works. Is it a 
box ? It must open the lid, pull out the contents, and 
put them back, if its interest lasts solong. It is scarcely 
too much to say that the main, the central, problem of edu- 
cation is to direct this interest on to the right subjects, and 
to maintain it there in steady operation. To check its 
wanderings, to limit its inquiries, to focus it on the right 
object, and to keep it there long enough to be useful and 
profitable. 

Now to apply these principles in the several departments 
of conduct that have been outlined. And first with 
respect to those reproductive activities which are the 
foundation, as they are the aim and termination of all 
the others. These, since they are last to be assumed, 
though earliest in their origin, we may leave till the 
last. 

With respect to the vital activities, those by which 
common physical dangers are avoided, those whose 
absence renders it impossible to leave young children alone 
for fear of disaster, there is little to be said, little that is 
special to be done. The ability of the child to take care 
of itself in the house and the street and the country, to 
avoid getting run over, falling into ponds, tumbling 
downstairs, cutting, burning, scalding, and otherwise 
injuring itself, depends upon faculties of observation and 
locomotion, which grow with its growth, which are 
naturally acquired by experience of the world outside it, 
whose acquisition is stimulated as much by playing 
games as by any other means. In this connection, how- 
ever, instruction may and should be given in the rudi- 
ments of the art of preserving health. 'The child should 
be taught and encouraged to wash, to clean its teeth 
and nails, to wash its hands before meals, to solicit an 
evacuation of the bowels regularly once a day. One 
main reason of the constipation, which makes the lives 
of so many women a misery, is the insufficient supply of 
water closet accommodation in girls’ schools. It happens 
on most mornings, to most girls. that when they desire 
to go to the closet they find it engaged, and there grows 
up a habit of postponement, which leads at length to 
that habitual constipation from which women suffer in 
so much greater a proportion than men. They should 
be taught to keep clean scratches and cuts, and signs of 
vermin should be stigmatised as disgraceful. The ad- 
vantages of fresh air and sunlight should be demonstrated, 
the importance of airing bedrooms and bedding, and the 
ways of cleaning a house and its appurtenances. 

With respect to food, I think that all boys and girls, 
but especially girls, should be instructed in the rudiments of 
cooking, and the preparation of simpledishes. The diffi- 
culties, are, I know, considerable, but what do we exist 
for but to make difficult things easy, and impossible 
things possible? There is little doubt that food thus 
prepared in schools of the poor, on proper principles and 
of proper materials, would be cheaper and better than 
that. which the parents could themselves prepare; and 
it might be sold at a price to pay expenses. It might even 
be sold to the parents and supped to the children who 
had prepared it. In this way the methods of good, cheap, 


economical cooking might be introduced into the homes 
of the poor, 
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Direct instruction in the mode of earning the livelihood 
does not come within the scope of this paper. All that 
is here necessary is to show how the ground should be 
prepared, how the general capabilities should be trained 
and developed so that their direction into special channels 
should be easy when the time comes for learning a trade 
or profession. Up to a certain stage, the training of all 
children may be the same. But there are certain auxiliary 
accomplishments which are of use and value in all occupa- 
tions, and these should be taught to all children before 
they begin to learn their profession or trade. Such are 
the accomplishments of reading and writing; and such 
is a knowledge of arithmetic. Whatever the child’s 
avocation may be in after life, it cannot but be facilitated 
by these acquistions; and these are the only acquisitipns 
whose utility is universal. There are others, however, 
so generally useful, either in themselves, or in the training 
and general capability they impart, that they should be 
very widely taught. In a very wide field of commercial 


life, which is the life to which so many of the citizens 


of this country are devoted, it is a very great advantage 
to be bilingual. Hence, in schools in which children who 
will hereafter enter a commercial life, one or more foreign 
languages should be taught; but they should be taught, 
not by book, by grammar and parsing and translation, 
but precisely in the same way as the mother tongue is 
taught—by intercourse with those who speak them. 
To this end, an interchange of scholars between country 
and country is very desirable. By this means a second 
language can be acquired, certainly, efficiently, and almost 
without effort. Again, there is-a very large number of 
avocations in which an ability to draw is a great advantage 
to those who follow them, and this also should be very 
widely taught. 
beginning to specialise, and it is not possible to consider 
the advisability of teaching other subjects under this head, 
without taking into account the kind of occupation that 
the individual is to follow in after life. 


the worker in metals, a knowledge of their properties ; 
but it is manifest that such specialisation is out of place 
in a general sketch like this, and it is to be remarked 


that, as we specialise, we tend more and more to sever know-_ 


ledge from action, and teach the former by itself. 


The second division of this class of activities consists — 


of those by which the means are administered. It may 
seem absurd to speak of teaching the children of the 


poor to administer means which the children do not 
possess, and which even their parents possess in but — 


meagre quantity; but really there are few subjects more 
important ; and the more exiguous the means of a person, 
the more important is it that those means should be 
administered with prudence and judgment. The in- 
discretion and waste of the working classes in this country 
in the preparation of food is notorious, and something 


can surely be done to remedy these faults by the classes” 


in cooking already advocated. The children can be 
familiarised with the use of cheap foods now compara- 


tively neglected—with rice, lentils, oatmeal, etc.—and 


shown how to prepare them in tasty and appetising form. 
They can be taught the value of bones, now mostly 


wasted. In country districts, the utilisation of common 


vegetables, such as nettles, could be inculeated. With 
respect to the wearing qualities of clothing, I expect 
the poor have not much to learn, and the rich need no 
instruction ; but I see nothing but benefit likely to arise 
from showing the children of the middle classes how to 
distinguish good leather from bad, the difference in 
appearance and properties between cotton, linen and 
wool, and the like. Both sexes, but girls of course, 
especially, should be taught the art of mending, and 
familiarised with the use of needle and cotton. I wonder 
how many schoolmasters and schoolmistresses there are 
who could instruct their pupils in the most economical 
mode of making up a coal fire! Country children, at 
least, could learn how easy is the preparation of soap 
from dirty and waste fat ; how carpets can be made from 
worn out clothing torn into shreds, and a score of other 
dodges for administering the means so as to save things 
now wasted. If some means could be devised by which 
the virtue of cash rather than credit payments could be 
instilled into the children of all classes, so as to determine 
their conduct in adult life, I know of no result of 
education likely to exercise such a beneficial effect upon 
their lives; but I admit that it is difficult to devise 


Already, it will be observed, we are 


To the pro- | 
spective lawyer, a knowledge of words is essential; to 
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the means. Mere inculcation by precept is very in- 
efficacious. The display of actual quantities contrasted— 
_ of the big loaf of cash and the little loaf of credit—might 
be of some service; and it seems not altogether im- 
practicable that the lesson might be driven home by 
means of the game of “keeping shop” which is always 
80 attractive to children. 

Some formal teaching of the duties that the individual 
owes to his fellows, and | to the community of which he is a 
unit, I think there should be. It is true that this know- 
ledge i is imbibed continuously and insensibly, by everyore 
throughout life, by the mere association with his fellows, 
and the impress made upon him by the continuous battery 
of events. But this is not enough. The child must be 
taught honesty, truthfulness, courtesy, forbearance, 
kindness. Its innate bent towards cruelty and lying 
must be combatted. But in this, as in other branches of 
education, precept is of very little service. These things 
are not to be taught by telling children the things are 
right and ought to be done. The only way to inculcate 
them is to envelop the child in such a moral atmosphere, 
that his mind is continuously soaked in the consciousness 
that vice is abhorrent, and goodness praiseworthy and 
right. To this end the formal teaching of moral precepts 
is vain, How, then, is morality to be taught ? Why, 
manifestly as “other things are taught—by imitation. 
Nothing i is more certain than that the moral conduct of a 
commun ‘ty is regulated, in the last resort, by the general 

consensus of. feeling in the community as to what is to be 
approved and what is to be reprobated. And this power 
as strongest over immature and undeveloped minds. In 
every school, in every university, in every profession, 
an every factory, on board every ship, in every community, 
temporary and permanent, of men, there is a standard of 
*“good form,” arid to this standard the conduct of each 
individual ‘must conform, at peril of ostracism, or at least 
of universal reprobation ; a consequence which very few 
have thé hardihood to face, Nothing is so essential, to the 
comfort and peace of each individual, as the good opinion 
of his fellows ; no surer way of obtaining their good opinion 
than by exhibiting “good form,” no surer way of forfeiting 
it than ‘by an’ exhibition of “bad form.” Good form 
is conduct of’ which: the community approves. Bad 
form is conduct which the community reprobates, What 
is the meaning of the common saying that there is ‘‘ Honour 
among thieves?” It means that he who enters the 
furtive community must yield obedience to the canons 
of good form that are prevalent therein. No power on 
earth is so strong, in moulding the opinions and guiding 
the conduct of men, as the estimate that they form of 
“ What will be thought.” of them. Hence, the first essential 
in making a code of morality prevail, is to make it prevail. 
It must be made the fashion. Children who enter the 
school, and find it prevailing, will then adopt it as a matter 
of course. But how is this to be done? How are opinions 
made to prevail in societies? In this way. 
In the first place, the opinion must be suited to the 
mature of the people. There must be in them a natural 
bent towards its acceptance. They must be ready with a 
waiting assent, though they. themselves may not, be con- 
scious of it until it is called for. . This is the secret of the 
success of every successful leader of opinion. He, leacs 
people, indeed, but he leads them .in the direction. in 
which they are already predisposed to go. And this 
indicates the second element in the formation of opinior. 
There must be someone to formulate and express the 
opinion for which the ground is prepared, Opinion is 
like a plant. It grows not except from seed—the seed of 
forcible expression—but. the seed needs a, prepared and 
fertile soil for its germi-ation. Without seed and soil 
there will be no. plant. ~ Now, with respect to the appro- 
bation of moral ‘conduct ‘and reprobation of immoral 
conduct, the ground is already prepared in the hearts of 
the children. It is true that children, representirg as 
they do an early stage in the history of the race, are notice- 
ably much less moral than adults. Just as in their 
climbing propensities they show they are living through 
a stage corresponding to the time when their ancestors were 
arboreal, so in their cruelty and untruthfulness, their 
taste for bullying and persecution, they reproduce the 
stage of development of barbarism and savagery. But 
even in the most unmoral child there are rudiments of 
better things. The child has to grow up into the adult, 
and to grow old’; and,.as the years pass overh’s head, he 


will become invested with the qualities proper to civilised 


humanity. He will take on the characters of later and 
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later ancestry with the progress of years, until he is not 
only human through and through, but ensamples the 
latest phase of humanity. So that. we see the cruel, 
untruthful bully of a child grow up into the upright 
tender-hearted man, who champions the cause of the weak, 
and protects the poor. Even in the child, therefore, the 
rudiments of morality exist: while his misguided impulse 
is to do wrong, there is in him the rudiment of a moral 
sense, which can be fostered or blighted by the treatment 
it meets with, but which is there. The soil is there, the 
seed is wanting. This seed it is the teacher’s office to 


supply. He is the natural leader of opinion in the little 
world of the school. He speaks with unequalled au- 
thority. It is true that he is rarely admitted by the 


scholars into the community which they constitute. He 
is an outsider. He is in some respects an enemy. 
Between one of themselves and the teacher, the children 
are bound to cling to each other and support each other 
against the teacher. That is the point of . schoolboy 
honour; that is the ‘‘good form’? of every school. 
A boy, who sides with the master against another boy, is 
a sneak and an outcast. It were better for him if a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck and he were cast into 
the uttermost part of the sea, All that is very true, but 
still the master, if he is what he ought to be, really sets 
the tone of the school. If heissues formal commands that 
they are to do this and that, the boys will probably make 
it a point of honour to do the contrary; and itis quite 
conceivable that an. injudicious and unpopular master 
might demoratise -a schol by merely preaching morality. 
This is not the way. It is by casual expressions; by 
letting the boys see that he looks upoa vice ¢s disgusting 
and. revolting and abominable ; by n2ver-passing over any 
lapse without..showing how. the offender sinks in his 
estimation; by steady adhesion to this principle; by en- 
forcing it with the inexorableness of a law of nature; by 
sho ving that a lie, or a meanness, or a viclous act produces 
a reaction. of disgust and abhorrence as inevitably as a 
rap on the knuckles produces a reaction of pain.. Those 
who are for any length of time witnesses of conduct like © 
this, become infected with it; they fall into it and adopt 
it. No one can bear to be an object of disgust and re- 
probation. One of the strongest of instincts, one that 
overco nes the fear of death, and even the love of offspring, 
is the desire to stand well with our fellows, to be respected 
and loved. Tae elder scholars, then, imbibe this atmo- 
sphere ; the. faculty of imitation comes into play; they 
insensibly copy the attitude of their teachers; and ere long 
it becomes ‘‘ good form” to be upright, truthful, honest 
and kind, ‘‘ bad form’** to tell lies and bully, to cheat 
and deceive. In this process we see again the uselessness 
of verbal precept, the eficiency of conduct.. Children 
aré not made good. by saying .to them, that goodness is 
desirable. They are made good -by showing. them that 
badness brings them into contempt and disgust, goodness 
secures approval and esteem. 
We now come to the duties of parenthood. Nature 
may be trusted to indoctrinate each . individual, when 
the time arrives, into the methods of courtship ; ; and I 
do not think the management of the pregnant state a 
very appropriate ‘subject of instruction” for ‘children. 
But nothing but good can come of a thorough course: of 
instruction of’ all girls in the duties of motherhood ; 
nothing could be easier or more interesting to them, 
and daily observation shows how valuable such teaching 
would be to the multitudes of children who, before they 
are in their teens, have to mother their infant brothers 
and sisters. For this purpose a supply of dolls is neces- 
sary. The little mothers should be taught how to wash 
and dress their tiny charges. ‘hey should make the 
clothes, prepare the food (which, like the priests of Bel, 
they cen themselves consume), and be encouraged to 
criticise each other’s proceedings. I can imagine some 
such conversation as this going on in the class. “ Well, 
Mrs. Brown, and how is your dear little baby ?“° “‘ Oh, 
my baby has a cold; when I was out shopping yesterday 
Mary Arn dressed her, and she actually put her cottcn 
shift next her skin. Did you ever hear of such a thing ? 
And so baby. caught cold.” “ How stupid; I thought 
every one knew that babies should have flannel next 
their skin. How nice and clean your baby looks.” 
“Yes, ste had a bath yesterday.’ ‘‘ Yesterday! Why 
my baby has a bath every day. Every baby ought 
to havea bath at least onceaday.” ‘Can you lend me 
asafety pin?“ ‘‘ No, but here isacommon pin.” “ Oh 
no, thank you, I never use common pins to pin my baby’s 
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clothes, they are sure to scratch him or run into him ; 
nothing but safety pins for me, thank you. If I can't 
have a safety pin I will tack it with needle and thread.” 
‘What makes your baby cry so.” ‘“‘ Why, Maria gave 
him a bit of meat, just fancy ! and he only three months 
old! and of course it has upset his little stomach.”* 
And so forth and so on. In this way children could be 
taught the duties of motherhood, and gain, pleasantly, 
and in a way that will never be forgotten, knowledge 
that will save many a life, and allow many a child to grow 
up strong and healthy that otherwise would be stunted 
in body and mind. At what age to expect the first 
tooth, how old a child should be when it begins to walk 
and to talk, how to judge whether it is backward for its 
age, what emergencies can be dealt with by domestic 
remedies and what need the advice of a doctor, all these 
things the child would not oaly get to know, but in- 
corporate as part of its nature, so that, when emergencies 
arose in after life, they would be ready equipped to cope 
with them. 

Mention has already been made of the necessity of 
teaching children how to play; but play forms only a 
part of recreation. The younger the child, the more of 
its time must be thus occupied, and the less devoted to 
distasteful occupation. As children grow older, work 
must take a more preponderating part in education, 
but at no time in life is recreation to be altogether ex- 
cluded. It is true that, when the children grow up, and 
leave parental and pedagogic control behind them, they 
will seek such recreation as is congenial; and it is no use 
dictating to them then what recreations they ought to 
follow; but much may be done in early life to cultivate 
tastes for rational recreation, and diminish the proportion 
of the population that finds its only relaxation in watching 
and reading accounts of football and cricket matches, 
and in betting on horse-races. Every human being, as 
soon as faculties attain a certain degree of development, 
has a natural curiosity to know what position it occupies 
in the Universe—how things came to be as they are, 
and whether the conditions of life of other people are the 
same or different. These two phases of the instinct 
of curiosity are the foundations of history and geography 
respectively, using these words in a sense wider than that 
in which they are commonly employed. It is waste of 
time to try to impart a knowedge of these things before 
the curiosity about them has come into existence; but 
the dawn of this curiosity may be hastened by judicious 
stimulation ; and when once it appears, it is easily fostered 
and increased. Every indication of it should be watched 
for, and responded to; and knowledge gained by eager 
questions is realised and remembered, when that which 
is poured into unreceptive and unresponsive ears is for- 
gotten as soon as heard. My own opinion is that history 
is best taught backwards; beginning with things as they 
are, and tracing them back to their origins; but it is 
unlikely that a view so unconventional will now or 
soon command assent. As far as possible, the order of 
teaching should be the order of discovery. As it is, 
things are discovered by one process and taught by 
another, and we see the result in perfection in the teaching 
of the dead languages, by a process so laborious that 
it disgusts the vast majority of learners, and so _ in- 
efficacious that, in the whole University of Oxford, there 
are not half a dozen men who can converse in the language, 
to the learning and teaching of which their lives have 
been devoted. Recognising that history—and by his- 
tory I mean not the records of slaughter merely, nor the 
succession of kings and prominent men; not the move- 
ments of peoples only, nor the origin and progress of 
institutiuns ; but the whole record of the past and of 
how things came to be as they are. The record of geology 
is the foundation of history, and in the teaching of his- 
tory, as of other things, the beginning must be general 
in the widest sense, and the later stages adapted to the 
special environment of the individual. Thus, it is little 
use teaching the town child the evolution of vegetable 
forms, fascinating as this study may be made to the 
denizen of the country. Nor can the country child be 
expected to interest himself in the growth of institutions 
of which he has no experience. But the one can com- 
prehend without difficulty, by the object lessons with 
which his daily life is familiar, how the general features 
of the land came to be what they are; and the other, 
within sight of his town hall, will have no lack of interest 
in the history of guilds and trade societies, leading up to 
the general political history of his country. 


productions of fine art. 
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In any case, mere verbal teaching is to be eschewed. 
There is scarcely a village, there is, I think, certainly not 
a town, in this country, in which there is nota deserted. 
museum, whose contents serve merely to arouse a stupid, 
wonder in the minds of the rare chance visitors that 
awaken the astonishment of the custodian by disturbing 
his solitude. These might be utilised to aid and illustrate, 
not occasional formal lectures, but the familiar daily 
discourse of an intelligent teacher. How startlingly 
educative such a museum can be made by mere arrange- 
ment, and with no verbal explanation beyond that affixed 
in labels to the walls and specimens, can be realised by 
those who have visited the village museum of Mr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson, F.R.S., at Haslemere. 

The dull, dreary and execrable method of teaching 
“ geography,” so called, by setting the pupil to learn 
by heart lists of names of places, is, I hope, abandoned. 
In this department also, the start should be made from 
the individual and his local surroundings. A plan of the 
schoolroom would lead to one of the adjacent streets: then 
to a map of the town. Tnen the relations of the town to 
its neighbours would follow. The physical features of 
the landscape should be utilised from actual inspection. 
The channels cut by a rainstorm through the mud of the 
garden or the street are perfect models in miniature 
of the action of mighty rivers. The gravel from the 
garden path, the sand that binds it together, the mud 
from the gutter, show the effects of attrition by water. 
The variation of the seasons may be called in to enforce 
the differences of arctic and torrid climates. If it be 
desirable, as I think it is, to teach the child the arrange- 
ment of the counties of its own country, instead of being 
furnished with lists of names to be got by rote, it should 
have a puzzle map—a map pasted on thin wood and cut 
out with a fret saw—and be set to pick out the counties 
and fit them together in their proper places. Lessons learnt 
thus—by doing—are understood, and are never forgotten. 

Nothing has been said hitherto of the cultivation of the 
taste for literature, usually, and I do not say wrongly, 
considered, a part of a liberal education. It is odd, or 
it would be odd, if we did not know how logolatry has 
dominated education in the past, that of all the fine 
arts, but one, and that the one of which words are the 
raw material, has ever been taught in schools. And 
that has been taught out of its turn, and to minds too 
immature to understand it. But then it dealt with 
words, and therefore must be of prime importance! I 
do not say it is wrong to encourage the young to commit 
beautiful passages to memory, or to familiarise them 
with great thoughts embodied in splendid language ; but 
I do say that it is preposterous to insist on the learning 
by rote of such passages by children too young to entertain 
the thought, and to whom the process is but a repellent 
ordeal, whose effect is merely to disgust them with the 
sight of poetry for many years thereafter. A time comes 
in the life of all, when emotions arise whose natural ex- 
pression is in verse—emotions so vast, so vague, so apart 
from prosaic everyday life, that prose is for them but 
inadequate expression. Now is the time, now when the 
capacities are expanding, now when the need of expression 
has outrun the power of expression, now is the time to 
show the adolescent that others have felt as he feels, and. 
have been able to put into words those feelings which leave 
him inarticulate. And there are emotions for which 
no words are adequate expression, feelings which not even 
Shakespeare or the author of Job had power to express. 
Thes2 are the theme and this the region appropriate to 
music. Anditis at this age that the capacity to appreciate 
music is first apparent. ' I do not say that children of 
tender age cannot be taught to perform musical tasks. 
What I say is that, before adolescence, there is no true 
appreciation of music in any higher form than that of a 
ballad. . 

By all means let the young be helped to appreciate the 
But I see no reason why this 
assistance should be limited to the one art of verbal 
expression. Even in this art, I do not know that the mere 
setting of so many verses to learn by rote is very much 
aid towards appreciation. A knowledge of the literary 
masterpieces of past ages is considered, and rightly con- 
sidered, an essential of a liberal education. Let it not be 
forgotten, first, that the literary art is not the only fine art, 
I see no reason why it should not be as important to edu- 
cate a child up to an artistic level, which would refuse 
to decorate the walls with cheap German lithographs, as 
up to one which should refuse to look for literary diversion 
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to the Police News or the penny dreadful. And if in one 
art, why not in all? But, in the second place, itis to be 
remembered that we are now Cealing with the recreative 
activities. Education in literary culture has a certain 
importance, it is true; but, after all, it is education in a 
game of play. It is not to be compared in importance 
with the other branches of education previously dealt 
with. It can be omitted altogether from the scheme 
without serious detriment. To erect it into the highest 
and most important place in a scheme of education is 
preposterous in the extreme. Thirdly, it is not everyone 
who has the capacity to appreciate fine literature. As 
one has no ear for music; another is colour blind, or has 
no feeling for colour ; a third is left unmoved by the most 
stupendous natural scenery; so there are others in whom 
the sonorous majesty of the Prayers of the English Church 
arouse no answering emotion. It is as foolish to try to 
_ teach every child to appreciate good literature, as to teach 
every child to play the piano. 

Lastly, there is the subject of religion, with which I 
do not think it is necessary to deal in this connection. 
lt will be gathered, from the separate treatment of the 
subjects, that in my opinion religicn and morality have 
no necessary connection, though the habit is to regard 
them as associated. The experience of many ages and all 
countries shows that people can be, at the same time, 
sincerely and devoutly religious, and profoundly immoral ; 
and religion has itself been the direct cause of many wars, 
persecutions, and other immoral proceedings. Indeed, 
there have been, and doubtless are still, among primitive 
societies, religions which directly inculcate immoral 
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conduct, and whose observances of worship are proceed- 
ings of very immoral character. At the present stage 
of Western civilisation, society is permeated by large num- 
bers of persons whose morality of conduct is on a very high 
level, but who are irreligious, and do not profess any creed, 
nor observe any form of worship. Moreover, in so far as 
the inculcation of morality is associated with religion, this 
ineulcation must either be carried out by the method 
already outlined, of erecting a standard of “‘ good form” 
and making moral conduct popular, reputable, and 
sanctioned by public opinion; or the method will be in- 
efficacious. Some aid may be given to the practice of 
morality by adding to the sanction of public opinion 
the sanctions of Divine approbation and of supernatural 
punishment, either in this life or after death, but the 
experience of many ages and many countries seems to show. 
that these sanctions have little efficacy, in the absence of 
the sanction of public opinion. 

The proper function of religion seems to me to indicate 
the relations of man to the Infinite and the unknown 
noumenon. What particular attitude any individual 
will assume towards these mysteries depends much upon 
his temperament, much upon his teaching. How far it 
should be a matter of school teaching is the subject of 
embittered controversy into which I have no desire to 
enter, but I must record my opinion that the religious 
emotion, profound as it is, important as it is, needing as 
it does, in the majority of men, and especially of women," 
a decided mode of expression, is an emotion of late origin ; 
is not experienced until adolescence is attained; and is not 
appropriate in the curriculum of the very young. 
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16.—TABLES TO SHOW THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN (BOYS AND GIRLS) OF VARIOUS’ 
METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD, AND THE OFFENCES WITH * 
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*Wandering - - -|1)/3/1)1)/2)4]1/1)] -]- 
Begging - : -|-{1/2)1/1)3]1 1}1 
Playing Truant - -|-|-]- = Ay Ke =) |e. 


Disorderly Conduct - | -| - 








Beyond Control - - 















































Stealing and Larceny - 
Unlawful Possession - 








Housebreaking - . 








Felony - < e 
Wilful Damage - 


Living with Prostitutes| - 





*Wandering - - 
Begging - “ - 
Playing Truant - : 


Beyond Control - : 
























































Stealing and Larceny | -|3/3}-|-|3]-|2|2]- 1} -f-|-]2f-|/2/14-|2)1] -|4/275]-|-]1/3/2)-]-]-] 42 
Uniawful Possession - |-|-|-]-|-|-]-|- -|- - - - ci Pal et fica | fe -T-]-|-P-}-]- - 
Housebreaking - -|-|-|-P-]-]-]7-]1]- Vy-f-t-|-qli-|-8-]-]- SSA ae fe fe) pt 3 
Felony - : - |3 -f-|2]-]-]2)-]4 2) -H1|-|-72)1}-G1]- 1) -}-]-]- 3 -|}-|-|-] 25 
Wilful Damage - -|-]-]-P-]-]-7-]-]-]- it PON aes (elles Pea aaa | Rca = | Se ea Paes 1 
Unlawful Wounding - |-|-|-]-|-|-}-|-|-]- -|-q- -|- 1} -f# -|1)-]-|- =) 25 cr late 2 
Assault - - -}-|-]-d-|-]-]-]-]-f- - - - 1 -|1]-]- -f-|-|-]-]-]- 3 
Gambling - - -|-}-]-P-]-]-]T-]-]-]- -f-|- -|- 1 -|-1-P-]-]-q- -J-]-]- 1 
Living with Prostitutes | -|-|-f-|-|-]-]1]-[- eae ale 1)}-|-fl]-|-} -|4 -|-|-P-]-|-]- - 9 
* Wandering 4}-|/8}1)/1/491) 7/101 5/444/3/476)3/272] 1/14 6/3/8795 |13}6)2)6|213/2) -} 138 
Begging - - - j|1/2)-{-/3 1)1|-}1 3/3 -|2)24-]- 2/2/-75/-/2}1/1]-72)/2)142)-|-] 42 
Sleeping out . sl-|-P-l-]-Pe[-|-f- -|1H-|-]-7-]-]- - =) = |i -|-}-]-]- 1 
Playing Truant - -|-|-]-]- 4 -{|1]-]- -|-f!-|-]- -|-f-|-]- -|-]-|2 -|-—-]-]- 4 
Disorderly Conduct -|- -fP-|-|-q- - - - -}-|-f-]-]-P-]-}-d-]-]-P-]-]- - 
Beyond Control - -|-|-]-]-1-]-]7-|-]1]2 b-|-|-H-{-]-f2]-]1q-121)-f-]1]-]-]-J10-]-]-]-]4)-9 17 
$$ tt ee a eee ee eee 


* “ Wandering” includes sleeping out, playing truant, begging, beyond control, &e. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND. CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. —— 705: 


AGES FROM BELOW SEVEN TO OVER SIXTEEN IN: THE HOMES ‘UNDER THE 
WHICH THEY WERE CHARGED FROM. 1902 TO 1904 INCLUSIVE. 


L.R.CS. (Ed.). See Question 8728.) 
GIRLS. ' 
UNDER SEVEN YEARS OLD. 
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ai} os 
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ot ) et 


1902. 
| 1903. 
| 1904. 
1902. 
f° 1903. 
1904. 
| 1902. 
1903. 
| 1904. 
1903 
1904 
902, 
19038 
1904 





| 1908. 
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to 
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Living with Prostitutes! 2 -|- 
*Wandering- -  -/1 
Begging. - - 4 f-}-|5 


— no 
i 
: 
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b 
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Feb. | Marchj April. | May. i July. Aug. 











SEVEN YEARS OLD. 


Sime Pe Coola) Se tale oe 
| me eae 














Stealing and Larceny- | -|-|-]-|-|-}-/|-|- slchabeh= hem cheok-a- | - 3 
Unlawful Possession - |-|-|-|-|-|-]-|-|- Pia s seh. bat eS Fag 


Felony oc pe TPES ES PEER ES reese: 
Living with Prostitutes! -|-|-{-|-|-]-|- 
*Wandering- - -|{1}1\-}-|-|-]1/1]- 
Begging ie Doe | CORR SE SRE EES Para E: 
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EIGHT YEARS OLD. 














Stealing an | Larceny - | - | - -| gpa oes "ge | = 
Unlawful Possession - | = | - | - She é bal ess 
wewny 1-47)". °.*2)-|-\4 1 di shah epee ‘ 


Living with Prostitutes} - | 2) - 
*Wandering - Chee 28 re 


Begging - = -|J|-|-|- 
Playing Truant - ayeieit 


nie 

LN Ste th ee ee a -|-f-|-/1]- x 
a) 2 eae ot BES te tantae foolteel| 
ST Se Se ees ie i 
Petey abe dey aded =| t-]-4-1-]-| 
a tg 




















Disorderly Conduct - | - | - | - 
Beyond Control - ait 
























































’ NINE YEARS OLD. 
ofejat- |-1 O01) -Je P| = jal 
- ] 


TEN YEARS OLD. 











Stealing and Larceny - |-}-|-}-|-|-]- 
Unlawful Possession - |-|-|-]-/-|-}-]-|- 


Housebreaking -_ - 


Felony oo) ET Pe 





Wilful Damage - = - | -|-|-}-|-|-]-]-|- 
Living with Prostitutes] - | -|-}-|-|-[- 





oo 
ao 


*Wandering- - ~- |2/-|-}-|-|-]- 
Begging - - -|-|-|-[-|- 
Playing Truant - . - |-|-|-]-|-|-]- 
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= bt 
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‘ 
' 
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Beyond Control - isteveus sl) shite] 








Stealingand Larceny- | -|-|1}-|-|2]-|-|-}-|-|-]-|-/- SPEELP LYSE geal g a b | eat 
Unlawful Possession - |-|-|1}-[-|-}-|-/-—-|-)-[-/-}-[-[-4-d-]-]-—-]- | shade z l 
Housebreaking - ~- |-|-|-}-/-|-f-|-|-]- arapatadeili4 EVRBSTAVE t a o 
Felony Cor a icy efet-f-]-=f-[-/-]- é 4 Pores PLece | eee: EOE H zr 
Wilful Damage - ~-|-/-|-f-|-|-]-|-]-9-]-]-[-/-}-]-}-l-P-]-[-P- ld -—e- mo oe feew 
Unlawful Wounding ~ | -|-|-#-|-}-]-|-|-]-]-}-{-!-]-]-}-]-T-]-}-T-]-]- Ped -]- 2 ts 
Assault - . = Spares rahare aha 4l ars ay aps ieee | Sey srebststena ta i ae f uf 





Gambling - - =-|-|-/-}-|-]-]- HF <fifatatarars 
Living with Prostitutes) -|-|- |-|1]-]-}- 
*Wandering- - © = /1}/-/2¢-/-/;1plj/1)4i-)-/47-72 


wo — 
' 
’ 
bo 
_ 
— 
lo 
1 
1 
— 
— 








Begeing = .7-~}-! 5-3 F-f--f-7-[-7-4- fal eral aya Barb s[sts i af cis] 
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. 
' 
1 
' 
' 
: 
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‘ 
' 
4 
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Sleeping out ete Areas aee 
Playing Truant - ~~ |-|-|-}-|-|-}-|-/-]-|-|-]-}-/-]-]-[- 
Disorderly Conduet - |-|-|-f-|}-|-]-{-}-P-|-}-P-}-}-—P-]-}- de eed ded 
Beyond Control - ~ifefat-fe] -f-Pe php F-f- [aber patal 4) of- P-afli-| - 







































































* « Wandering ” includes sleeping out; playing truant, begging, beyond ecntrol, “ke. 


706 AFPENDIX : 


TABLES TO SHOW THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN (Boys AND GIRLS) OF VARIOUS AGES FROM BELOW SEVEN 
WHICH THEY WERE CHARGED FROM 


BOY s—continued. 
ELEVEN YEARS OLD. 




































































Jan. | Feb. torn, pei May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. ! Nov. 

Stealing and Larceny - [1/2/-/1/4/-|-/ilefe]-fafala|-|-lal2fif2lafsfel-felilafajilal-le 
Unlawful Possession - 1 -/2/149-]- -|-]- -|- -f-|-|-]1}-]-]-]-]- 

Housebreaking - - - -|- 1|-]- -T-|-|-]-|-]-q- -[-|-]- 2 
Felony - - © (3/2/-{2/14-])/4)-]211/- 1/312 12) fetal 1)/S)3) ore tele eto ee ee 
Wilful Damage - - 1 - -|1 - -|-J-}-|-]-]-]-q7l]-]-[-]-]- : 
Missile Throwing - - -fll-|- -}-|-|- Ao el eta aa SS fee elf beagle = - 
Unlawful Wounding - ches est [ea ih apes Bee Perle Pa ee Meteo henlhe | z 
Living with Prostitutes : 2 “12 ]- LES es le Oe See = 
*Wandering - - 2/12) -)}2) 4172/3) 891) 2)272/4) 715] 6/1116) 6) 741 | 2) 245115) 435) 8) 513) 7 
Begging - : : IL} 83 2 | - 1/478/1/37-|1)272 12) -1 ott 2 joo 1 
Sleeping cut - E 2 aie a ese eon ean Fe re lard ese esa ek Thal al Rl = + 
Playing Truant - - a She et ees acest (eee wpa Me tt a eh t 
Disorderly Conduct - oe ray be ee i oot of oy Dee ee z 
Beyond Control - 1 Wiese ] ] LSE ol) Se) 2 Sa ee 4 





















































Housebreaking - og Re 




































































Stealing and Larceny - } -|2 313 1 6}-|3 2)6]- 311 - 4/)441/1)-93/3)-]-|1)/272/7 at. Aue zt ala 94 
Uulawful Possession - | -|1!2}1/-'.]-|- mall Ee PSB e ‘li — ee te Me el ee ee ele ee it, eee | altel 2 9 
1 -}-/2)-72,1)-]-|-|-]-]-]-f-]-]-7-]-]-d-]-]-P-1-]- 7 
Felony ° 273/-|2]1/4 6f1/4 -}-Ja}-]-[a]2}-f2)a}-{5]a}-]2|-|-[3]- 3/1 -}-]-|-9 45 
Wilful Damage - of Poi rene fesifia | SS) 2 ie 1518 i ea eh ema ae eaecr lS Potala al) Pe ed oe Saled [cial 7 
Trespassing - -}-|-|-[-1-[-]- Siete -{olaiad-|s leks pede eLpe hs] 3 oc) Golem cnes ie 1 
Unlawful Wounding - | -|-|-[-/1 -[-|-}-]-]-[20-[-]2 09). | 20 Lots 02 bes se ee ee eee 
Assault - SA Pooh fejia| siheilc Se ee Pe DS | colle we tye ee a = 1s (ce fee Peeled esl ene 1 
Gambling - 234 Perea ies fe vente Aa! eal Ya al Wels | =e) S102 Pe itie beer ere 2d | sal eas 2 6 
Living with Prostitutes} - | - | -] - Sy cules 2 Hb oh Eber) <li be es PSV aa ae een ee 4 
*Wandering : -f1)-)4]4/4 1443/5 -j3ta's'olalalstelsiat-|-|-lalelo{ai7isisislelilela 144 
Begging § ¢ = -|2}-]-|/3 27-11 2) 6.2 He 21PL}1{2e-]-|-]1)-)/201/1/1]1] 31113] -}-] 39 
Sleeping Out - Ad Pear Ss Keates.) Ty (Sue pot eee eed aes eee een aes i | il 5 
Playing Truant - AS heh owe ee Fel Ra A = -13)-P-11l29-1-]2P=] i 202 She ee eae 
Disorderly Conduct -]-/-/-]-|-|-]-]- (Edel ededed ate ad - (ode l oben ls es es ee ba 
Beyond Control - = - | -|-|-]1]-|-]-]- L}-]-]-/}-7-]1/ 1p} -fap-]-)ap-]-]-P-f-]id-]-]---fa}ap a 
$a a i 
THIRTEEN YEARS OLD. 
ree rc erence ee 
Stealing and Larceny - | 4/41 }-|6/7#1/3/812/2/4]-|1/4J2/4lafe/s!-f2l1latels/sial7/4toli/ 4) i 
Unlawful Possession - | - | -| -]2 Pte) (pol bese (oom Pesala leese he AV ely bs 3 sh abe FS Spo heer een ee 9 
Housebreaking - oo Wesel esol bs Heo = 21 bes lfeesil ech (23a : Fa il a Wea eal ed Wesel esa asd fot ee) | = ; 2) 
Felony - - -|1/2/513 4|-[4]-|-[1]-|-[5]-|-]4/3]-95]-/193]-|-f1l-]-falil]-[-|-]-9 53 
Wilful Damage - = - | 1/-| -]- eed RVeae ae Liga = |a)- = (Se ieee nim Mee 
Trespassing - ene lees) be 1 é eh Lie pie We I ra aie Heed lie RI PSSKS cel ts 5 
Missile Throwing led ta | We 1 Fa ee i co lNe A eat ee eed Meee 4 2)-] 3/3212 (SSS alee 2 
Unlawful Wounding - | - | - TN Sealy spon -}-]-|-]}-}-1-|-[-[-]- l 
Assault . SAE £14 E PM ie (e ale J Aled em heaped feaped!e| tai sist! S) a0) = 3 
Gambling ° =| ene Bp I a4 she bae rae ee eB eg ee pee ad [at Se peg) fail Se 1 
Indecetity <4 = («| 2) <an4 alle: s| 242 24] Heal eee| ke a ety ie Pi PARE] Rea peaed (eakes) so) hs lie7) - 3 
Living with Prostitutes] - | - | -] - = alee ee staf Sarees state 3/1 Ie = fe tee 6 
“Wandering- - ~-/2/5/3}1 2/301) -|-[2/5/9]4)4]8]5 2/5] -|5/173|12)473/9/7] 4/2/5415] 5] 139 
Begging - - -{|-/1}1 -|-f-|1]-}3/2]-f1]- -|1f-|-|-J2]-|-—4/1]-[2]-|-[1}-ja} 22 
Sleeping Out Pllc all ase A AY PSE OT Rae SiS ae Pee 3 
Playing Truant - Sho" Ree fe 2 Pie 3 2 ‘ $111) 41-1 3)111902 Tee eee 
Disorderly Conduct Ballas | ie | esl ae elie] ie i| \2i te hy ee 2 
Beyond Control - = [Ri BOE. Behe Tis Sibi 1t-|-l1 : -l2/1f 12 
Cruelty to Animals -|-|-|-]- BS tallee P 2 s()2 eee. | pate. | ba = i SI 1 





* “ Wandering” includes sleeping out, playing truant, begging, beyond control, &c. 
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TO OVER SIXTEEN IN THE HoMES UNDER THE METRopoLITAN AsyLuMS BoaRD, AND THE OFFENCES WITH 
1902 TO 1904 INCLUSIVE—continued. 


GIRLS—continued. 
ELEVEN YEARS OLD. 





















































Jan. | Feb. |Ma'ch.} April. | May. | June. Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 4 
seca & 
Stealing and Larceny - }1 ATE 2, Slee [eloiele. Teleltelee Mara 
Unlawful Possession - - MES SS ES Rae - 
Housebreaking - -|- - 2h eae e Hebei. = 
Fetony - So) et See -|l 1 s = Liziets 6 
Wilful Damage - ~ -|-|- : -|- : 4 at bs BOs 34 4p ~ 
Missile Throwing ais a te a 3 J 4 3 F 
Unlawful Wounding - | - | - ; 4 3 R Z ed Be ta - 
Living with Prostitutes] - | - =-|- sili A 1 Ale 1 
“Wandering- - = =- J1)-|-]-|-|-]2|-|- 1]7]-|1]7 1 jolt 39 
Begging - - “6 5S eo ee eae! 1 ots : a eee: 7 
Sleeping out -. - 2 ee i Rite d : abe - 
Playing Truant - 3 aie a tb Sint a be lim) 4 
Disorderly Conduct - : = § a Sue Ve : 
Beyond Control - - fl] - 1 - 1 -|-|- 1 -|-|-|- - 6 


















































Housebreaking - ees i= [ee 
Felony - = PRT Westie dee, Odes 
Wilful Damage - 54 Sale| aaa 






































































































































Stealing and Larceny - | - | - 1 Spa yet S| <)- | a 
Unlawful Possession - [| - | - | - | peep | = ' s 
| f 
Trespassing s 3) SES ae a eal oe fee ee | (7 i 2 oe 
Unlawful Wounding - f-|-|-]-|-|-]-|-|- | =. be = en Pi ie F ; 3 
Assault - A Pee ee Welch fete he be) oh. 5 | ks , bb fe 
Gambling -~ - eer esue tats iahapo|~ hot. |-|~!< i ee i | 
Living with Prostitutes] -|-|-}-|-|-]-|-|-j-|-|-]- Pid. Gia Bl) ; 6 
*Wandering- - ~-J|-|-|3}-|2|-]-|3|- -|-{1J-/1)-{1 -]1 -|- 1 29 
Begging - - -{-|-|-}-|-}-Jll-|-a2] etal =i 3 6 
Sleeping Out - ~-J-{|-|-|-|-|-]-|-|-]-|-|]-]-|-]- | a vie = {re 3 
Playing Truant - -{]-/|-|-|-|-|--|-|-{-]-|- at ed ia | : : ; - 
Disorderly Conduct -|-/-|-]-|-|-]-|-]|- oof ite Bie is he | oni hor es 4. [fe 7 a 2 
Beyond Control- -{-/-/1/-|-|-]-|- ia Thelen : ‘| : 5 
THIRTEEN YEARS OLD 
Stealing and Larceny - [-|-|-]-|-|-]-|- Bg ica! i file -|-|al 2 15 
Unlawful Possession - f-|-|-]1|-|-]-|-|-]-|- ne , l 
_ Housebreaking - -]-{|-|-]-|-|-[-|-|-}-|- : ae! 5 E . 
Felony - ee ie] P-} =~ - | - 12 aa) 2 ble a\ 3 é 4 
Wilful Damage - ti cell Ql) sl tea Si) Bd pega) Balt Als Za 5 S| Bl Z vs 
Trespassing - ERA ft (b= 8) |2~F 10-9) =+|— cals el esalee E — 
Missile Throwing 30 | 38) Gel 2) ea es Si) E 2a) a 2 U F 
Unlawful Wounding - |-|-|-]-|-|-]-|-?-]-|-|-[-]- 3 ry 
ot eee 2 a ee ee mi ‘ is 
Gambling - - | (ENT SLR ee | co (ea fe | tet pt tee ae -|-|-] i ie 
Indecency - - 31 Setlist BU mew fee eat holed . x 
Living with Prostitutes} - | 1] - 1|-]-|- -|-/-}1]- Thal E 10 
*Wandering - - -Plijl]-]-{1)-]-/1 a eo ome E 2 36 
Begging - - -f-/2/1]-/1/2]-]- -|-|--]- Ee he ll 
Sleeping Out - -4-|-|-]-|-|-}-|-]-]-]-]-4-]- Ef incl de 3 & 
Playing Truant - -{|-/-|-]-|-|-]-/- -J2jtT-]> 7g Eg F 4 
Disorderly Conduct - }-/|-|-]-|-|-]-|- -|-|- - tase £ l 
Beyond Control - -|-|- 1}-|-]-|- ee bs poe SP LVIE 2 11 
Cruelty to Animals - |-|-|-]-|-/-]-|-|-]-|-|-]-]- Pele ie. 1 8. 























* «* Wandering ” includes sleeping out, playing truant, begging, beyond control, &c. 
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TABLES TO SHOW THE NUMBER OF 
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APPENDIX : 


— 


CHILDREN (Boys AND GIRLS) OF VARIOUS AGES FROM BELOW SEVEN 


BOYS—continued. 


FOURTREN YEARS OLD. 


May. 





1902. | 
| 1904. 


1 oo | 1908, 


Stealing and Larceny - 
Unlawful Possession - 
Embezaement - : 
Housebreaking - 
Fraud - - - 
Felony- - - : 
Wilfal Damage - 
Trespassing- 





— 
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' bo 


Missile Lhrowing i 
Assault - - - “ao 


Gambling - -|- 
Living w ith Brontitites 
* Wandering - - . 








fl ery 








1 eet 
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Begging - . 


Sleeping Out -~ - 


Playing Truant - 
Disorderly Conduct 
Beyond Control - 
Attempting Suicide 






































11 em | 1902, 


bor + ow | 1908, 






















WHICH THEY: WERE CHARGED FROM 


Cede eee Hee ee eee: 










ee oo] 


“i, on i ' 
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rr ores & | 1904, 














Ae tines Wrebpe 


1903. 
* tae 8 ee ees is ae Talat a Ca an + op | *1904. 


eh) 





ic tay eo pe ea 
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to 


vt OF bate 





ba 








ee + eo | 1908. 


TOTAL. 


mie ah 
se & 


DP WAH TIHUIRE 
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ei ea Tae 


eS 
Fe Iz 
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1 Ouyh Sh teed fet 7 8 1 ao 


ie Oe ee et et re 


1s Crea a pte 


1 bt b oo 
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Larceny and Stealing - |-/3/6]2\1/9f1/4/11]3/3/6]4|5 19]-|1/s]-|2|-]1 5/4]1{4)9}2 1252) 2}2]2\6)5) 1425 
Unlawful Possession - }-|-| 1 1)-/-]-|}-|-}-/-]-]-|-/-f-[1p- -|-]- 2 -f-f- bo Bli- be PLE ede ae dds Oe 
Embezzlement - o-b- [lo Pe F- fe ELGE US ee pa ne ~ Ae -}-f-J}1)-#-)-]-}-}-]-f-1-1-P-]-]-Pe{-[-P 9 
Housebreaking ~f-|- 3 -P-fOPab-| oBaf 2 || -f-13|-f-|-|-f-[3]-]-1|-[-[-|1[-4- /3] Sispee ase 9 
Forging -}-|- - -f-}-}-d-]-}-}-)2)-F-ee bbl bee de ieee 1°) ot |e 7 
Fraud - - : Paes aes ees eee) ee ee i ees rere 
Felony: - - -13|7}4]514/2/3|-]-|4)-]3/3/-f4lr]-p4) 7] -g2]-]- [1 [2] -[5| bp] -|—-|-fapsy- p67 
Wilful Damage - +J-]-|-}-]-|-9-]-]- -[-f-]-1-—P-]-[-f-]-f-#-f-T-b- f- pe fe b- Bed] - | -d-d ed) Lao 
Trespassing -}-|-]I1 -FIE-{ TELE] Fee rf ibe | op-b- f Bb BS Be BE Ee PE -1 -1 - 9-9-1 - ba ; 
Missile Tnrowing a ee ee -}2} -|-f-|-[-P-]-]-2-]-] eb] -f pete de pe bbe pa - pode aie) eke 3) | 
Unlawfully Wounding | - 4 = -f-|-|-]-|-b-f-}3)-P-[---f-[-|-9-f- feb L-t-f- - t-te - Jab 4 
Assault 2 - - f-] - = TpPhoploh nok bebe b- LOAD = be eB Ee ED ee eee ’ 
Gambling - - er fi=| 3 =pof--tahoto afl} of oubolo Poh. | sl sbato bs iS ga eee eee 5 
Indeceney - SSE oho UL Heb. tba fare eo aL ie -|-p-f- t- Re be fe be Be be te ele ee eee 
*Wandering - - Z\:-f- | - poe G22 2011 - /2P2) r)-t- | -}-f-]-|1TF-]-]}-7 0; LPL rel t-f- f2] -7-1-7-7 > 26 
Begging - - -P-|-]2],-]-[-fb}-|1}-)2)-]-4-j hy -j1 1) 2) -Pef-P-Peh- [ag -]-b-dedoy- -|-]}. 12 
Sleeping Out - - | - : 1{-f-}-|-f-]-f-P-]-lap-f-t- fii a]- gabe Pd -t-d at -f- | -|-9-]-1-9§ 8- 
Disorderly Conduct - }- | -| - 1}-J-|-|-]- SPV VROETU AE BO RSU CES ES Re PE. 2 ee Sle eoe 
iAttemptiag Suicide --}- | -| - -|-f- =f-|-f-[-] —/sh-]~p-E-] Pfft - F-Lst ek fe 1 Se eee 
Cruelty to Animals - | -|- a Pa = he Ee fea -[-|-F-f-f-£-E- t-te bed [2 | - 1 =] 1 ee 
Furious Riding - -f- - b= p-.. f- be | - Bebe he be “Phe ae ee eee ees Pees cele ie oe : 
Deserting - - -|--|-1-| ~| LE- 2 | a de ~tof[P-]-F- | -f -F=[-deesedhte 2th Sat 
} | } . 
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OVER SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE 





Stealing and Larceny 
Fraud - - - : 
Felony - -|- 
Assault . 
*W andering - 
Begging - -|- 
Disorderly Condnet - |}. 
Attempting Suicide - 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. 


TO OVER SIXTEEN IN THE HoMES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD AND THE OFFENCES WITH 
1902 To 1904 INCLUSIVE—continued. 


GIRLS— continued. 
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TOTAL. 








Stealing and Paroen yi: - 
Fraud - : -|- 
Felony - - -|- 
Assault - . -|- 
*Wandering - - - 
Beg gging BS fe 
Disorderly Conduct -|- 
Attempting Suicide - | - 


* Wandering includes sleeping out, playing truant, begging, 
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OVER SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 
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Stealing and Larceny - | - | 1 = 5 ae ‘ie 219|-]o| - 20 
Unlawful Possession - | - | - 7 é a <P SUA 2 Nell Ailes Bc ae a 
Embezzlement -|-|- Z c at) Ee as adie EDs fa 
Housebreaking - -|-|- s : 4 é LAS Be % v7 
“es - - : 2 aa) es : i ein By ta £ i 2 
Felony- - - ae fen ee 4 2 Bie RS 2 - 
Wilfnl Damage : -|-|-|- ' : : Fel -celyiciling Se . 
Trespassing -]|-|-|- > . A AS 8 le bikes a 
Missile Throwing - | -| -- : : ee pe lrl es Ba ib elie i “ 
Assault - -|- - : E iA 6) FS) Drs pe 1 
Gambling - - -|-|-|- i = Z Bh edns i 
Livin with Prostitutes] - | - | - = : ¥ ae CRIN a | alin 3 
*Wandering - - : - {2 Z é ei Saat a A eal 6 
Begging - + J-]-]- - - : 2 = fo ee fe ee a 2 
Sleeping Out - -H-|-|- : - : i z af yeviieh ey pos 
Playing Truant - Seis hah - P be a bs OL OREN S ily 2 im 
Disorderly Conduct - }-| - | - E - eles SPP 1 
Beyond Control - -|-|-|- - ; 2 3 u SU OTS 1 
Attempting Suicide - | -| - | - - - If Pera eer I 
FIFTEEN YEARS OLD 
Larceny and Stealing - }-|2/1]-|1/7]-|2/2]-!-l4]-|3!2]-!4]|-le 1]-/2}1]1{ata}-la]-]2/ata}-fay 42 
Unlawtul Possession -|-|- SU ee Oe a ea a eae oe SY ay pry, Te ee en eee 1 
Embezzlement - =| i -]- Sa he cs {ap Neel eat Rh pee ii ee he Sales oo (eta ey Poet Needle i 
Housebreaking - -|- -|- - eyes ace! se SAS ENS PEK a pees Bi PS | ane 1 
Forging - - Piet oe- bette kn tt -8-|-)-f-|-1-] =.) -)=)- me eee eg an ee ey ee is 2 
Fraud a) os -[-|-|-]-]- > 26 SR eR Bee e eee ese eee 2 eae 2 
Felony - - -|3/-|-f-]-j2]-]-| -]2/- 3/1|-]-|-/-[lj}1}-]-|-|-f-]-|-]-]-}-]-]-|-2/1}-7 16 
Wilful Damage - ee ee een fF >) 1 0 -)- 1-7-4 ates (ea otic Pete aa aed (a ea = 
Trespassing - -f-|-|-F-]-|-[-|-|-4-|- ~}af-le - 4-1 =] - «hs B's Laud = Peters Fen en ie ies id 
Missle Throwing -|- - ooo e eS BBS BaSsasace ~"|"3 Ptah owe : ‘}-}fPebapel a 
Unlawful Wounding - [-|-/-[-|-|-}-|-|-]-/|- 2| - eae F Seat A he Babe tee 2 
Assault : - ete fe | fete -}-| eh a4 ae ey oe 24) 2 eae Z mG De Seen Wess! alias = 
Gambling - - -}-|-|-]- -f- =f-|-]- - | ‘ so BA fol Ed fy, cea (8 = 
Indecency - -  -J]- - -f-|-}-]-1-]-]-]-|-]- Sr oa 0 Weue 2 2 . - 
*Wandering - - -|-f-|-|-]-|-]-]- - 2 | | Be 2 dis fees 5 2 ee ee 2 
Begging - - -]-|-|-]-|- a) ets Ses ee Ss eee 1 
Sleeping Out - -Jf-|-|- io ee = at a i on Raede 3 Poe pears | | ~ A 
Disorderly Conduct - [-|-|-{-|-|-7-|- -|-|-]-|-}-]- x A ee 5 go a 1 
Attempting Suicide - ]-|-|-]-| - (elves fe -|-}-|-|-}-}-]- =F feist ts |< =o tiea fe Hie 2 
Cruelty to Animals -}|-|-|-{-|-|-]-|-|-]-j-|-]-|-)-]-/-]- =e] tS. < 3's] te fic = sd eos | <4 bee 
Furious Riding - 4 (0 C25) heal SHES -|-|-]-|-/-[- bien ad ( =f =P Suh Spe Wee Fee Ae heh) fae We 8 eo 
Deserting - - =§-|-|-]-j-|-1-|-1-f-|-|-[- ~ bog re -|-|- ay We ee Oe ee is 
SIXTEEN YEARS OLD. 
Stealing and Larceny - | -|1)/1#-|1/-f-/1)-j-/|-|- -lal-|-|-}-]- -|-j|-]- -]-|2)1]-|-|1}-|1)- 9 
Unlawtul Possession - }-|-|-f-|-|-#-|-|- - .|% = : oy hay ey be eed perl ieed al fed ea = 
Embezzlement - -~f-|-/-f-J}]1l}-f-/-|--|-]-"- - | = ow EE ~feotoFefmrtobe ted - 1 
Housebreaking - -f-|-|-]-|-|-]-|-|-9-/-][- -|-]-) - -l-|-P-|-]-P-|-]-]-[-]-f-]-]- ~ 
Fraud i - = —Pes=- b-F- |} =,°g =] - Shen We be =i ed = -f-|-/-f-]-]-f-]-1-f-]-]- == 
_ Felony - - -f-}-1-f-/1|-9-|-|-]- -|- -Jl|}-|-]-|-)-]- -|-]-]}-|-f-|-]- 2 
Wilful Damage - -}-j-{|-T-]-]-]-/- -|-|-—-]- -|-|-P-|-]-]-|-|-]- -[-|-|- -|- - 
Trespassing - -}-]-h-]-)-P-]-/- - -|- ; -[-f-Jodef- -[T-|-]-P-ledebclel- = 
Unlawful W: ounding - -|-|-f-|/-|-]- -}-|-|-]- |-|-]-|- = ora os be Se [AS bare ihe 
Gambling - - = f-|-|-[-]-|-]-]-|-]-|- -|-}- arene b- b-) ase b- tet eda Bi sporti es 
Indecency - - -|-|- -{-]- - : ori 2 Sen Sah ew fear Pos Sew fib fella foe yd Sal he 
*Wandering - - -|- 27-|-j1]- -}-|-|-[- | - = -|- -}-|1 ~4{2b-F- p=] -F=[=4> 6 
Beg -f-|-|-f-|-)-]- - - : -)-|-f-)-|-]- -|-|- -|-|-P-]-|-P-]-]- = 
Die iely C Gonduct -|-|-]-]-1-|-1- - - | 1} - =| ol a eal - ss lead =] Sa! S 1 
Cruelty to Animals - |-|-/-]-|-|- = ibs =} fei aid te ot Medic Sh dh he iy ah aD = 
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18.—COPY OF LETTER RECEIVED FROM MISS HELEN BENINGTON, LADY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
THE RESCUE WORK IN YORK WITH REFERENCE TO THE EVIDENCE GIVEN BY DR. 
BEDFORD PIERCE BEFORE THE COMMISSION (Vide Question 10577, p. 611, col. 1, ante). 


York Rescue Home, 
Bishophill, 
January 15th, 1906. 
DeEaR SIR, 


Dr. Bedford Pierce did not know of the work we 
were doing when he gave his evidence* before the Royal 
Commission, and as my evidence is first hand, he thought 
I had better write direct to you. I shall be glad to give 
any further information in my power, as it is one of our 
most serious and difficult questions. 

Thirty per cent. of those applying to our penitentiaries 
are more or less feeble-minded, many too bad for us to 
keep, as they lower the standard of work too much and 
require such special treatment. 

If sent to the workhouse they can take their discharge 
unless certified, and often go back several times for the 
birth of illegitimate children, thus perpetuating the 
feeble-minded race. 

The following cases have come under my care within 
the last two years—some of them have been mentioned 
by Dr. Pierce, as they were transferred to the workhouse 
—but, unfortunately, few were bad enough to be certified 


APPENDIX : 


We work exclusively with immoral girls and women 
of the lower class and those from dangerous and immoral 
surroundings, if not actually fallen. 


If only some means might be devised by which these 
poor girls might live a secluded life, not able to take 
their discharge, and do some work towards their own 
support, it would be a benefit to the community at large. 


Some of the northern towns possess several homes for 
different classes of girls. It might be possible for one of 
them (preferably the one most in the country and with 
the best endowment) to be given up for the use of feeble- 
minded girls. If the premises were ready to hand and a 
little State aid were given, the girls ought to be able to 
do a good deal towards their own maintenance by laundry 
work and garden produce. This would save the rates 
and the unsatisfactory coming and going in and out of 
the workhouse. A doctor and magistrate could certify 
the inmates annually, and no discharge could take place 
without their sanction. 


Yours truly, 
































(I believe only two). HELEN BENINGTON. 
York RescuE Home. 
| 
Name. _ No. of Children. | Tllegitimate.| Able to Earn. | State. Syph. Remarks. 
Jcb-= : 1 Yes. No. Lunatic. — Three times in asylum. 
M.G-. -| 3 2 | o F.M. — | Mother epileptic. 
i} | | | . 
W. M. K. 2 | Yes. Deficient. — — 
| 
LAWS 4 | | A | FM. — | Yes, badly. 
REMEse =| 9 : Under sup’rvis’n. r. — ‘tat 
Let | 1 | is | Yes. | & — Living in sin now. 
M.Q.- - 1 | - No. | Imbecile. — Verminous. 
M. P. - - 2 | - | Under sup’rvis’n. | . = 99 
BR; Saatase 2 | Pee: No. 7 a : 
A. A. - - | qi | i Yes. Sl. FVM. —_ — 
AS Waoes pecteg 1 | ‘i % a — 
JK N.| le 1 | fate . FM. Yes, bad.| Child died syphilitic 
R. M. | 1 " . — = = 
(age 153) 
F.C, - 2 | “ | Under sup’rvis’n. F.M. — > 
Li. B, - - | 2 | — Yes. Rs Yes, v nes 
| | ba 
A. G. - 21 I 72. ” » — — 
A.C, | 1 Yes : Not very. ae = 
(age 154) oe us 
C. 8. (age 16) | aa | — No. V.F.M. oe Uncle is imbecile ; mother 
| | has 3 illeg. children. 
W. Bibs eed — des Teer sup’rvis’n FM. — Dirty in habits ; incor 
tinence. 
ASP SE | — — fishy £ — Dirty in habits. 
‘ie B. - — . ff Yes. | . a hs Laas , me 

















* Vide Question 10577, page 611, col. 1. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. 


York ReEscuE 


HomE—continued. 





Name. 


me P - 
Hes. - 
N.A. - 
K. O. - 


A. O’H. 
N. E. - 


G. H. - 
E. M. - 
E. W. - 
Duy. hh. - 
F.S. 


N. W. 


aoG.. - 
E. B. 
B.A: - 
L. 8. 


M. L. - 


E. W. - 
M. P. - 
mA. H, 


A. = 
L. W.- 


mA. D. - 


Pe RB: 


A. L. - 


No. of Children. 








1 
a lunatic child. 





























Illegitimate.| Able to Earn. State. _ Syph. | Remarks. 
No. Yes. Mad at times. eteutl Mother died in asylum. 
Yes | Under sup’rvis’n. | F.M. — | -= 
— | Yes. | os - | — 
No. No. . — | Mother twice insane, 
— Under sup’rvis’n. - 2S | cal 
— Yes. M — | — 
Illegitimate. | a Suicidal. se Been twice under obser- 
| vation ; never certified. 
— No. F.M. | — — 
— =“ Imbecile. Peis _ Mother imbecile. 
a a : — | Mother died F.M. 
— | a, | a ene Father very passionate. 
Yes. No ; won't. Mad at times. Yes Three generations in the 
workhouse, all illeg. 
No. No. F.M. | — Father twice tried to com- 
| | mit suicide, and mother 
| | F.M. 
i a ae ee, aad a 
ss 4 4 ae =n 
| Illegitimate. Yes. : | ¥, bad. | 
~ a | ~ | Bad, | oe 
Yes No. | V. FM. Yes. — 
No. & | F.M. | — | Mother is confirmed 
| drunkard. 
4 Yes. | - = Unclean in habits. 
ae — | Insane at times. ee _ Twice in Asylum. 
— Yes. | F.M. | _ ora 
ae No. Epileptic. — | Uncle epileptic. 
— Yes. F.M. — — 
se Ms ote =f 
Bh : F.M. zs ais 
— No. 4 = =! 
= = ne _ 1 sister died mad; 1 sister 
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51 girls mostly under 20. 





F.M.—Feeble-minded'. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL 
OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 








INDEX TO THE EVIDENCE OF EACH 
WITNESS. 





Note.—The General Index to this Volume 1s amalgamated with the General Index 


at the end of Volume II. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND GCONTROL OF THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 


INDEX TO WITNESSES. 





THE EVIDENCE OF EACH WITNESS INDEXED SEPARATELY. 





Nore.— When a series of questions refer to the same subject the number of the opening question only vs given. 


ADRIAN, Alfred Douglas, €.B., K.C., Legal Adviser 
and Assistant Secretary to the Local Government 
Board. (See Questions 1-192.) 


Acts of PARLIAMENT: 


Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment 
Act 1876. 

Asylums, workhouses and other buildings, 
provision of, for poor chargeable in 
London, 63. 

Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment 

Act 1882. 

Amount payable by Guardians for a child 
sent to a certified school, 85. 
Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) 

Act 1893. 

Special schools, power of Guardians as to 
sending children to, and its limi- 
tation, 86. 

Parents, contributions by, 171. 
Payments mentioned in the Act, not 
necessarily relief, 146. 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act 1899. 

Special classes or schools for epileptic or de- 
fective children, powers of Guar- 
dians as to contributions to, and as 
to sending children to under, 87. 

Definition of epileptic and defective 
children, 87. 

Parents, contributions by, 171. 

Payments mentioned in the Act, not 
necessarily relief, 146. 

Provision for feeble-minded children 
whose parents are not absolutely 
in receipt of relief, 177. 

School authorities under no obligation 
to receive children unless Guar- 
dians contribute to expenses, 87. 

Tdiots’ Act 1886. 

Certification under, 185. 

Powers of Guardians under, 99. 

Lands Clauses Acts 1845 and 1860, incorporated 

in Metropolitan Poor Act 1867, 104. 

Lands and buildings, acquisition of, for Poor 
Law establishments, Acts as to (7 Wm. IV. 
and IJ Vict., c. 50, sec. 1 and 20 and 21 Vict., 

c. 29, sec. 2), 104. 

Local Government Act 1888, indoor relief of 
uncertified persons in London, under, 18. 

London County (Poor) Act 1871, meaning of 
asylum in, 63. 

Lunacy Act 1890: 

Oases requiring certificates from medical 

officer of a workhouse, 19}. 

Pauper lunatic discharged from an institu- 
tion for lunatics, under Section 25, 
rule as to admission to an asylum, 71. 

Recovery of costs of relief in cases of non- 
paupers in asylums, 168. 

Workhouse as a place for reception or deten- 
tion of alleged lunatic, 94. 

Lunacy Acts, provisions of, which are in- 
applicable to establishments registered 
under the Idiots’ Act 1886, 90. 

Medical Relief Disqualification Removal Act 
1885, effect of, 95, 144. 


ADRIAN, AtrrEep Dovatras, C.B., K.C.—cont. 
- Aors or PARLIAMENT—cont. 


Metropolitan Poor Act 1867. 
Gombinations of Unions. 
Asylums, provision and management 
of by, 59, 60, 61, 62. 
Directing power of Local Government 
Board as to, 150. 
District schools, charges paid out of 
Metropolitan Poor Fund, 55. 
Indoor relief in London, special provisions 
as to, 16, 19. 
Land and buildings for Poor Law establish- 
ments, powers as to provision of under, 
104. 
Metropolitan Asylum District formed after 
passing of, 69. 

Metropolitan Poor Amendment Act 1868, powers 
of London Boards of Guardians as to ar- 
rangements with hospitais and dispensaries 
under, 88. 

Metropolitan Poor Amendment Act 1869, indoor 
relief of uncertified persons, special pro- 
visions for London, 16, 17, 19. 

Offences against the Person Act 1861, powers of 
Guardians as to payment of costs of prosecu- 
tion in cases of ill-treatment of servants, 
apprentices, or other persons under, 94. 

Pauper Inmates Discharge and Regulation Act 
1871, powers of detention under, 103. 

Poor Law Act 1848, assistance to non-paupers, 
provisions, as to, 161. 

Poor Law Act 1879: 

Combination of unions, method of, avail- 
able only outside London, under, 21, 117. 
Subscriptions by Guardians to asylums and 
other institutions, and towards aiding 
boys and girls in service, etc., 88, 135. 

Poor Law Act 1889: 

Borrowing powers of Guardians and managers 
of district schools and asylums under, 
105. 

Detention, power of guardians as to under, 
103. 

Poor Law Act, 1897: 

Borrowing power of managers, Metropolitan 
Asylum District, 105. 

Poor Law Amendment Act 1834: 

Boarding-out, regulation as to, 154, 

Guardians, powers of, 7, 10, 15. 

Joint Committees, in case of com- 
binations of unions, 26. 

Idiots, in connection with prohibition con- 
tained in Section 45, 127. 

Justices of the Peace, powers of as to out- 
door relief to adult persons wholly 
unable to work, 78. 

Local Government Board, powers of : 
Indoor relief, 8, 10. 

Outdoor relief, 77. 

Overseers, restriction of powers of, as to 
outdoor relief, 78. 

Relief given to a child pauperising the father, 
exception in case of blind, deaf or dumb 
child, 148. 

Workhouse, definition of in Section 109, 10. 


716 INDEX: 


ADRIAN, Atrrep Dovenas, C.B., K.C.—cont. 
Aots oF PaRLIAMENT—cont. 
Poor Law Amendment Act 1844: 
Combination of unions into school districts, 
section as to, 53, 54: 
Adaptability of, to needs of un- 
certified children, views of wit- 
ness as to, 57. 

Poor Law Amendment Act 1851: 

Contributions by Guardians towards main- 
tenance of hospitals and infirmaries 
under, 88. 

Poor Law Amendment Act 1866, Regulations 
under, as to sending children to certified 
schools, 85. 

Poor Law Amendment Act 1867, powers of 
Guardians as to reception, maintenance, and 
instruction of any pauper, blind, deaf, or 
dumb, under, 84. 

Poor Law Amendment Act 1868: 

Certified schools, admission of deserted 
or orphan children to, regulations as to, 
85. 
Idiots or imbecile persons, powers of Guar- 
dians as to, 90. 
Asylums or establishments maintained 
out of the county rate, power to 
send idiots to, 139. 
School districts, expenses of Board of 
Management, how defrayed under, 54. 
Special schools, possibly uncertified, sending 
of certain deaf, dumb, or blind children 
to, regulations as to, 86. 

Poor Law Board Act 1847: 

Inspectors, enactments as to, 97. 
Visitation of workhouses, enactments as to, 
98. 

Poor Law (Certified Schools) Act 1862, powers 
of Local Government Board and of Guardians 
under, 84, 85, 86. 

Poor Relief Act 1601: 

Definition of a pauper under, 176. 

Laine, impotent, old, blind, and people 
unable to work, to receive relief 
without work, under, 80. 

Out-door relief for poor children under, 156. 

Recovery of cost of relief, provisions as to, 
170. 

Poor Relief Act 1849, powers of Local Govern 
ment Board as to proprietary establish- 
ment for reception of poor persons under, 
89. 

Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act 1904, 
powers of Guardians under, 88, 94. 

Public Health Act 1875, acquisition of land for, 
Poor Law establishments, provisions as to, 
104. 

Public Health (London) Act 1891, powers of 
Metropolitan Asylums Board as to reception 
of non-paupers in fever hospitals under, 
163. 

Union and Parish Property Act 1835, acquisi- 
tion of land for Poor Law establishments, 
under, 104. 


APPRENTICES : 

Oruelty to, powers of Guardians as to costs cf 
action in cases of, 94. 

Premiums other than clothing, general con: 
solidated order as to, 101. 

ASYLUMS : 

Combinations of unions for provision of, see 
title Combinations of unions. 

County lunatic asylums excepted from operation 
of Poor Relief Act 1849, 89. 

Definition of, 63. 

Idiotic persons, powers of Guardians as to 
sending to asylums maintained out of the 
county rate, 139. 

Lands, acquisition of, tor building or enlarge- 
ment, provision for, 104, 

Local Government Boatd, powers of, as to 
provision of, 36, 104, 118. 

Metropolitan Asylum Board, see that title. 

Non-paupers, reception in, and regulations as to 
recovery of cost of relief, 164, 165. 


ADRIAN, Atrrep Dovatas, C.B., K.C.—cont. 


ASYLUMS—coné. 
Regulations, general account of, 71. 
Subscriptions. to, powers of guardians as to, 88. 


Asyztum DISTRICTS : 


Borrowing powers of managers of, 105. 
Metropolitan Asylums district, 69, 70. 


BoaRDING-ouUT, powers of Guardians and of Local 
Government Board as to, 153, 154. 
Children, boarding-out of, 154. 
Contributions to cost by parents, 171. 
Houses, not defined as workhouses, 14. 


BorRowinc Powers oF Poor Law Authorities, 105. 
OasEs referred to. 
Attorney-General v. the Guardians of the poor 
of the Merthyr Tydvil Union (L.R. 1900, 1ch. 
516; 69.L.J. ch. 299) 80, 176. 
Kirkhouse v. Blakeway (50 W.R. 206. 71 L.J., 
K.B., 130) 95. 
CERTIFICATION OF LUNATICS, law as to, 185. 
Establishments registered under Idiots Act 
1886, exempt from provisions of the 
Lunacy Acts as to certificates for reception 
detention or treatment of lunatics, 90. 
‘** Uncertified ’? persons, sense in which the term 
is used by witness, 4, 182. 
QOHILDREN : 
Boarding-out, see that title 
Cruelty or neglect of, assistance in cases of, 94, 
161. 
Relief of feeble-minded children when parents 
are not absolutely in want, 177. 
Schools, see that title. 
Strayed children, identification of, 94. 
Visitation of parts of workhouses inhabited by, 
Women’s Committee for, 98. 


GHORLTON AND MANCHESTER Poor Law UNtIons, 
Combination of, 22, 27, 114, 121, 125. 


CLASSIFICATION in workhouses, 8, 102. 


GCoMBINATIONS OF UNIONS, 20: 
Chorlton and Manchester, see that title. 
Housing is the primary end of, 64. 
Local Government Board, powers of as to, 21, 
26, 59, 114, 115, 150. 
London only, form of combination available for. 
Asylums, provision and management under, 


oa 
, 


59. 
Class of buildings provided, 63. 
Expenses, how defrayed, 61. 
London and the Provinces (whole of England 
and Wales), form of combination, 30. 
School Districts, combination of, 53, 54, 55. 
Provinces only, form of combination for, 21. 
Powers of Joint Committees, 26. 


CommritTEEs, House of Commons, and Inter-depart- 
mental : 
Cottage Homes, Committee of 1899 on, 106, 151. 
Defective and Epileptic Children, Committee of, 
1898 on, 106. 


ConvEYANCE of uncertified persons, expenses of, 
powers of guardians as to, 83, 84. 


County CouNcILs, powers of, to start asylums for 
idiots under the Lunacy Acts, 140. 


DANGEROUS cases (paupers of unsound mind). 
Detention in workhouses not to exceed fourteen 
days, 102. 
Temporary detention of cases that have become 
dangerous, 45, 51, 74. 
Dzatu of an uncertified person in a poor law estab- 
lishment, notification of, to the coroner, 100. 


DerrinitTion of feeble-minded, vagueness of, difli- 
culties arising from, 106. 
EPILEPTICS : 
Combination of unions for dealing with cases 
of, 120. 
Labour colony for, definable as an asylum, 64. 
Schools, certified, admission of epileptic children 
to, regulation as to, 87. 
Terms of reference to the Commission as to, 
criticism of, 106. 





ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. TIT 


ADRIAN, Atrrep Dova.as, C.B., K.C.—cont. 


GUARDIANS OF THE Poor, powers and duties of : 


Asylums and institutions maintained out of 
the county rate, powers as to sending 

__ idiotic persons to, 139. 

Contributions towards maintenance by rela- 

tives, powers as to, 167. 
Discharge of pauper inmates, 73. 
_ Report to be signed by chairman or vice- 
~ chairman, 71. 
Temporary detention of cases that have 
become dangerous, 45, 51, 74. 
_ Boarding-out, powers as to, 153. 
Borrowing powers of, 105. 

Buildings, new, provision of, or alteration of 
existing ones, powers as to, 10, 15. 
Cost of relief, recovery of, powers as to, 167, 

168, 169. 

Cruelty to children, or iii-treatment of servants 
* or apprentices, powers as to costs in cases 

of, 94. 

Discretion of individual hoard as to whether 
_Telief shall be given to a particular person 

174. 

. Idiots, special powers with regard. to, 90, 139 
Indoor relief, general account of powers as to 
1,040 eb seq. 

Lands, acquisition of, for Poor Law estab- 

lishments, 104. 

Local Government Board, comprehensive powers 

of control and regulation, 7. 

(see also title Local Government Board.) 
London, special provisions for, see title London. 
Non-paupers, powers of assistance to, 94, 161, 

177. 
Out- door relief of uncertified persons, powers 

‘of, 82 ef seq. 

Report or certificate in dealing with a defective 

pauper, powers as to, 189. 

School districts, combination of unions jnto, 

powers as to, 53, 54 
Schools : 

Certified, powers as to, 85, 87. 

Uncertified, powers as to, 86. 
Subscriptions to hospitals, infirmaries, asylums, 

etc., powers -as to, 88, 135. 

Visitation of paupers by their relatives, powers 
~ as to paying expenses, 99. 
Workhouses : 
Detention or discharge of paupers from, 
powers as to, 103. 
Visitation of workhouses, rules as to, 98. 


-Hosprrats : 


Idiots Act. 1886, provisions as to, 90. 
Definition of a hospital in, 90. 

Lands, purchase of, for provision or enlarge- 
ment of, 104. 

-Non-paupers, reception of, in fever hospitals, 163. 

Poor Relief Act, -1849,- registered hospitals 
exempted from operations of, 89. 

Subscriptions to, powers of guardians as to 
and its use in relation. to feeble-minded 
_ people, 88, 135. 


Ipiots : 
Certification “= law as_.to,. 185. 
Cost of sending an idiot pauper to the Western 
Counties Idiot Asylum, 181. 

Retention in workhouses or schools objected 
to by Poor Law Commissioners, 127. 

Special power of guardians with respect to, 90. 

Terms of reference to the. Commission as to, 
criticism of, 106. 


Ipiors Aor 1886, 90, 185. 


IMBECILES: 


Admission to Caterham and Leavesden asylums, 
order as to, 70. 

Combinations of unions for dealing with cases 
of, 27,. 120, 

Dangerous, temporary detention of, pending 
removal to an asylum, 45, 52, 

Definition of, 27, 106. 
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IMBECILES —cond. 


Retention in workhouses or schools, attitude 
of Local Government Board as to, 127. 
Special powers of guardians with regard to 

imbecile paupers, 90. 


INFIRMARIES: 


Definition as workhouses, 12. 

Non-pauper patients, reception in, provision 
for, 164. 

Subscriptions te, powers of guardians as to, 88. 


INSPECTION, powers of, 89, 97. 


INSTITUTIONS : 


Idiots Act 1886, provisions as to, 90. 
Definition of an institution under, 90. 
Maintained out of the county rate and to which 
the feeble-minded can be sent by guardians, 
139, 


JUSTICES OF THE PHACE: 


Outdoor relief to adult persons wholly unable to 
work, powers as to, 78. 

Proprietary establishments, powers as to visiting 
and inspecting, 89. 


LABOUR COLONIES: 


Epileptics, labour colonies for, definable as 
asylums, 64. 

Local Government Board, power of, as to 
formation of, 67. ; 

Retention of the feeble-minded in, powers of 
guardians as to, 138. 


LANDS 


Acquisition of, for Poor Law. establishments, 
summary of chief provisions as to, 104. 
Definition of, in Lands Clauses Act of 1845 
and 1860, and in Metropolitan Poor Act, 

1867, 104. 


LICENSED HovusEes ror LUNATICS: 


Idiots Act 1886, regulations as to, under, 90. 
Poor Relief Act 1849, not applicable to, 89. 


LocaL GovERNMENT Boarp, PowERS AND FuNo- 
TIONS: 


Asylums, provision, power as to, 36, 104, 118. 

Attitude as to retention of feeble-minded people 
in workhouses and schools, 127. 

Boarding-out, 154. 

Borrowing powers of Poor Law authorities, 105. 

Class of people to be sent to any institution, 36, 


Combinations of unions, 21, 26, 59. 

Extent of powers as to, 114, 115, 150. 

Necessity for such combinations for dealing 
with epileptics and imbeciles, know- 
ledge of, by the Board, 125. 

Extent of powers for dealing with uncertified 
persons, general account of, 5, 7, 15. 

Idiots and imbeciles, powers as to, and attitude 
as to their retention in workhouses and 
schools, 90,127; 

Indoor relief, summary of powers as to, 8,10, 15; 
London, 17, 19, 59, 67. 

Labour colony for epileptics or feeble-minded 
colony, powers as to formation of, 67. 

Land, acquisition for Poor Law establishment, 
power as to, 104. 

Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, gh. as 
to, 62. 

Non-pauper. patients, reception in hospitals, 
etc., powers as to, 164. 

Outdoor relief, powers in relation to, general 
account of, 76. 

Proprietary establishments for reception of poor 
persons, powers as to, 89. 

School districts, powers as to, 53, 54, 55. 

Schools, power as to, 

Certified, 85. 
. Uncertified. 86. 

Subscriptions to hospitals and other institutions 
by guardians of the poor, powers as-to, 88. 

Visitation of workhouses, 98, 
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ADRIAN, Atrrep Doveras, 0.B., K.C.—cont. 


Lopaincs oR SHELTER procured in cases of 
imbecility, powers of Guardians as to, 82, 83. 


LONDON: 


Certification in, law as to, 185, 186. 

Combination of unions, see that title. 

Hospitals and dispensaries, arrangements with 
Guardians for treating pauper patients, 88. 

Indoor relief, special provision for, 16, 17, 18, 19. 
Repayments on account of indoor paupers, 

18, 19. 

Lands, acquisition of for poor law estabfish- 
ments, powers as to, 104. 

Metropolitan Asylums Board, see that title. 

Metropolitan Asylum District, see that title. 

School districts, combinations of unions for, 
method of defraying cost of maintenance, 55. 


Lonpon County Covunom; grant made by, to 
guardians for indoor relief, 18. 


Lonpon Epvucation AUTHORITY, powers of, as to 
training of mentally defective people, 131, 134. 


* LUNATICS : 


Alleged lunatics, not of pauper aes 
94. 

Definition of, in Order as-to the aGtifioation of 
the death of an uncertified person in a 
Poor Law establishment, 99. 

Wandering, workhouse as a place of reception or 
detention of, 94. 


MEDICAL RELIEF : 


Disqualifications. arising from, effect on, of 
Medical Relief Disqualifications Removal Act 
1885, 95. 

Powers of guardians as to, in cases of accident, 
sudden illness, etc., 96, 161. 


Merroporiran Asytums BOARD: 


Borrowit g powers, 105. 

Certification of idiots and lunatics, powers as to, 
185. 

Children; defective, reception and detention of, 
33, 38, 39, 75, 131. 

Cost of relief of imbeciles under care of, powers of 
guardians as to recovery of, 170. 

Detention, powers as to, 33. 

Temporary detention of angers cases, 45, 51, 
74. 

Local Government Board,. powers of, to. direct 
provision of asylums, 104, 118. 

Non-paupers provision for, in fever hospitals, 
powers as to, 163. 


Merropouitan AsyLums District, account, general 
of, 69, 70. 


METROPOLITAN Common Poor FUND, Hetation and 
management, and expenses chargeable on, 19, 
42, 55, 62. 


MerrorotitaN Poor Act, 1867, powers of Metro- 
politan Asylums Board under, 34. 


NationaL ASSOCIATION. FOR PROMOTING THE WEL- 
FARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, representations 
made by, as to the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Cottage Homes 1899, 106. 


NON-PAUPER CLASS, uncertified persons of, Provisions 
with regard to, 94, 109, 161. 


OrFicERS, Poor Law, powers of Local Government 
Board as to appointment, dismissal, etc., 9. 


ORD RS: 


Apprentices, premiums other than clothing, 
general consolidated order as to, 101. 

Classification in workhouses, 102. 

Combination of unions, 21. : 

Death of an unéertified person in Poor Law 
establishments, notification of, 100. _ 

Identification of ‘strayed children or of insane 
persons found wandering abroad, 94. 

Metropolitan Asylums Board, powers of as to 
reception of defective children, 38, 39, 75, 
131. 

Metropolitan Asylums District, formation of, 69, 
aay 


ADRIAN, Atrrep Dovetas, 0.B.,"K.0.—cont. 


OrpERs—cont. a ty 


Outdoor relief, orders relating to, 80. 
Children, outdoor relief of, 154, 155. 


Paupers’ Conveyance (Expenses) Order 1898, 99. 
Visitation of district schools, women’s committee 


for, 98. 
Visitation of workhouses, order as to, 98. 


Workhouses Regulation (Dietaries and Accounts) 


Order, 102. 
OvutTpDooR ReEti=F, see Relief. 


OVERSEERS, powers of, in relation to outdoor relief, 


78. 

Pauper, definition of, 173, 176. 
Indoor pauper, 18. 

(See also title Relief), 


- Poor Law Boarp,: Metropolitaa Asylums District, 
formation, 69. 


Poor Law Inspectors, retention of idiots in work- 


houses and schools objected to, by, 127. 


“PROPRIETARY ESTABLISHMENTS, statutory’ regula- 


» tions as to, 89. 
QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 1. 


REFERENCE to the Commission: __ 


Common characteristic of porsane toe are the 


subject of the inquiry, 4. 
-.Wording of, comments.on, 106, 185. .. 
RELIEF : oa a 
Definition of, 176. 
‘Disqualifications, law as to, 95, 96, 144, 161. 


Indoor relief, 6, 10 .¢ seq, 
Combinations cf unions for, see that title. 


Definition of ‘indoor pauper’ in Local 


Government Act 1888, 18, 

(See also title Workhouses.) 
Non-paupers, relief to, 94, 109, 161, 
Out-door relief, 76 et seq. 

Able-bodied persons, relief to, 1. 

Adult persons wholly unable to work, 78. 

Children, 154. 


Out-door Relief.Prohibitory Order of 21st 


December 1844, 82. . 


Out-door Relief Regulation, . .Order, 14th 


December, 1852, 83. 
Uncertified persons, 80, 84. 


REPoRTS necessary for reception, detention and 
treatment of lunatics, provision of lunacy laws 
as to; inapplicable to establishments registered 


under Idiots Act, 1886, 90. 


SCHOOLS : 
Age of detention of feeble- minded children in 
Poor Law schools, 32. : 
Certified (Special) schools : 


Definition of, in Poor. Law-(Certified Schools) 


. Act, 1862, 84.— 


Powers of Guardians-as to sénding children 


to, 158. 
Regulations as to, under Poor Law (Certified 
Schools) Act 1862, 84, 85. — 


Applicable’ to defective and epileptic 
zhildren under Elementary Edu- 
‘éation (Defective and Epileptic 


Children) Act, 1899, 87. 


Cotibination of unions ‘into school” districts, 


30, 53. 
Adaptability of machinery of control or 


regulation to needs of children of the 


| uncertified class, views as to, 57. 
Borrowing powers of managers, 105. 
Number of, in England and Wales, 56. 
Visitation, Committees 
; of, 98. 
Lands, acquisition for, provisions as ‘to, 104. 
Séparate schools, definable as workhouses, 13. 


Uncertified schools, powers of Guardians as to 


sending children to, 86. 


of women for. 
powers of Guardians as to Sppoupness 
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ADRIAN, Atrrep Dovat.as, 0.B., K.C.—cont. 


Separate Hovsine of uncertified persons, regula- 
tions as to, under Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1834, 15. 


YEStEABION, of paupers by their relatives, facilities 
or, 99. 


Women’s Committers for visitation of district 
schools and workhouses, powers of Guardians 
as to appointment of, 98. 

WoORKHOUSES : 

-Accounts and contracts, powers of Local Govern- 
ment Board as to, 8. 
Buildings and lands, provision, 10, 104. 
Certification of imbecile paupers detained in, 190. 
Classification of inmates, 8, 102. 
.- Dangerous paupers of’ unsound mind, deten- 
. tion in, not to be longer than fourteen 
days, 102. 
Temporary detention of ca-e3 that have 
. become dangerous, 45, 51, 74. 
Definition of, 7, 10, 11. 
Diet, special for feeble paupers, or those of 
unsound mind, 102. 
Discharge of paupers from, regulations as to, 103. 
Local Government Board, powers of, as to, 
under Poor Law. Amendment Act 1834, 8. 
Non-pauper patients, provision for, 164. 
Visitation and inspection of, regulations as 
to, 97. 
By. Guardians, 98. 


ALLBUTT, Professor T. Clifford, M.D, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Regius Professor. of Physics in the University of 
_ Cambridge, J.P. and D.L., West Riding, Yorkshire, 
and J.P. County Cambs. (see Questions 9155-9244). 


ngs ORE Lunatic : 
_.Discharged cases from, lapse into crime, 9172. 
usin ae abil detention in, objections to, 
~ 9161 (page 534, col. 1). 


AvurHortty. for the Feéble-minded : 
Central’ Authority— creation of a new Govern- 
bow ment Department under a Minister of 
BEAL. 0:3 a “Health, advocated, 9197, 9216, 9222. 
ee oTegal assistance, provision, 9237. 
aunty: Councils advocated as authority for 
provision of Labour Colonies, 9199. 
Single authority . advocated, 9195, 9215. 


BoARDING- out under Family Colony System, objec- 
tions to introduction of, in. England, 9159, 
9160, 9192, 9240. 
| Gheel Colony has not been visited by, witness, 
"OID * 
Cavszs of feeble-mindedness, 9161 (page 533, col. 2). 
(See also title Heredity and Family History). 
CERTIFICATION for detention : 


Difficulty of diagnosis for, and suggestion as 
to a’‘skilled staff for, 9161 (page 533, col. 2), 


9201, 9210. 
General certificate on broad lines, advocated, 
9212. 


Places should be certified more and persons 

~ Tess, 9161 (page 534; col. 1), 9211. 
’ CHARITABLE AND VoLuNTARY InstiTUTIONS, Con- 
tinuance of and inspection of, views as to, 9214. 


CLASSIFICATION of the feeble-minded, 9161 ( fale 533, 
cols. 1 and 2), 9222. 
‘County Covuncits, provision of Labour Colonies 
by, advocated, 9199. 
CRIMINAL FEEBLE-MINDED : 
Diagnosis of feeble-mindedness of, 9161 (page 
~~» 633, col. 1), 9166. 
Number of, quéstions as to, 9168. 
_ Prisons, unsuitability of as places of detention, 
~ 9160, 9161 (page £34, col. 1), 9166. 
DETENTION, necessity for, 9156, 9160 (page 533, cols. 
1 and 2, and page 534), 9168, 9178, 9186, 9193. 
Diagnosis of . Feeble-mindedness, skilled staff 
‘ necessary for, 9161 (page 533, col. 2), 9201, 9210, 
ENVIRONMENT; cases caused only by, curability of 
if taken at an early age, 9161 (page 533, col. 2). 
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—cont. 


EPILEPTICs : 
Feeble-mindedness frequently characteristic of, 
9161 (page. 533, col. 2). 
Labour colonies for the feeble-minded, inclusion 
in, but in separate departments, advocated, 
9182, 
Famity Cotony System, see title Boarding-Out 
under Family Colony System. 


HEREDITY AND Famity HIsTory : 

Birth-rate among the feeble-minded, 9156. 
Cause of feeble-mindedness, extent to which 
operative as, 9156,9161 (page 533, col. 2). 
Detention for prevention of propagation, neces- 
sity for, 9156, 9161 (page 533, cols. 1 and 2 

and page 534), 9178, 9184a, 9186. 

- Difficulty of~ obtaining family history, 9161 
(page 533, col. 2). 

Sterilisation, artificial, objections to, 9158, 9190. 

INSTITUTIONS : 
Accommodation—number of inmates desirable, 
- 9161 (page 534, col. 1). 

Central Institutions for treatment of all persons 
‘suffering from severe nervous disease, 
advocated, 9161 (page 534, col. 1), 9221. 

Certification of, increase in practice as to, 
advocated, 9161 (page 534, col. 1), 9211. 

Epileptics, admission, views as to, 9182. 

Inspection | and Reports to Lunacy Com- 
‘missioners, system advocated, 9161 (page 
534, col. 1). my 

‘Training in, should be chiefly manual, 9161 (page 
534, col: 1). 

‘Work that could be carried on. by inmates with 
consequent reduction of cost, 9173, 9180. 


LaBour COoLoniEs, provision, advocated, 9194, 9222. 
Accommodation—number. of inmates desirable, 
9161 (page 534, col. 1). 


LocaL GOVERNMENT Boarp, Co-operation with or 
inclusion in Central Authority for the feeble- 
minded, advocated, 9219, 9226. 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS, Co-operation with or in- 
clusion in Central Authority for the feeble- 
minded, advocated, 9219, 9228. 
Legal element, pees 1D views of witness as to, 
9229. « 
MIDDLE AND UPPER beens Registration of children, 
suggestion as to,:9209. 


Morat ImMBEcILEs, ero of, 9161 (page 533; 
col. ‘2), ‘ 

PHYSICAL DETERIORATION as a Cause v feeble-minded- 
ness, views as to, 9161 (page 533, col. 2). 

QUALIFICATIONS of Hoes 9161 (page 533, col. 1), 
. 91625225 .aBe 3 

Ruoovitity OR Asta nation of cases, extent possible, 
views as to, 9161 (page 533, col. 2, and 534, 
col. 1), 9180. 

REGISTRATION of school children advocated, 9208. 


RuraL Districts, .prevalence. of feeble-mindedness 
in, as compared with towns, 9158, 

SECRETARY OF STATE, not advocated as authority 
for the feeble-minded, 9226, 


STATISTICS : 
Method that meet be- adopted to ascertain 
number of the feeble-minded, 9200. 
Number of the feeble-minded is sufficiently large 
to justify State intervention, 9168, 9200. 
Towns: > 
Boarding- out in, preferable to boarding-out 
in the country, 9158, 9159, 9239. 
Diminution in number of feeble-minded in, 
probable, owing to mixture of strains, 
9156; 9159. ' ap. 


Women, feeble-minded, special necessity for detention 
of, 9160. 


Work that can be undertaken by the feeble-minded, 
9174. 


- WORKHOUSES; detention: of feeble-minded in, objec- 
tions to, 9160, 9176, 9193. 
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ALLEN, A. A., Chairman of the Special Schools Com- 
mittee of the London County Council (see 
Questions 7536-7630). 

AcTs OF PARLIAMENT: . 

Elementary Education Act 1870, children 
certified as unfit to attend school, position 
of under, 7537 (page 413, col. 1). 
Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) 
Act 1893, provisions of, 7537 (page 411, col. 
2). . 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act ©1899, -provisions of, 
7537 (page 412, col. 2)... 
Compulsory adoption advocated, 7537 (page 
413, col. 1). 
London, special schools, provision under, 
7537 (page 412, col. 1). 
Payments, liability of parents as to, 7537 
(page 413, col. 1). 
Poor Law Amendment Act 1834, provision as 
to blind and deaf children, 7537 (page 411, 
col. 2). 


AFTER-CARE, necessity for, owing to tendency of 
feeble-minded to lapse into’ criminal and vagrant 
classes, 7537 (page 413, cols. land 2). 


AUTHORITY FOR FEEBLE-MINDED : 
Central authority for inspection, etc., views as to 
7623. 
Single authority for all school children of school 
age, within each area, advocated, 7537 
(page 413, col. 1), 7591, 7604, Apis: 


BLIND AND DEAF CHILDREN: 
Guardians, powersias to under Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, repeal of, 7537 (page 411, col. 2). 
London, provision for in, see title London. 


Boarpine Homes or INSTITUTIONS : 

Compulsion as to sending children to,. non- 
4 existent, 7537 (page 413, col. 1). 
London, see that title. 

CHARITABLE ENTERPRISE, continuance of, with con- 
tributions from Local peahOnibiens ae vocsied, 
7542. ' 

CoMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES : 

Blind. and Deaf, Royal Commission of 1888, on, 
terms of reference to, 7537 (page 412, col. 1). 

Defective and Epileptic Children, Committees of 
1898 on, 7537 (page 412, cols..1 and 2). 


County Councits as authority for all school children 
of school age, views as to, 7537 (page 413, col. 1), 
7591, 7605, 7622. 


DARENTH, educability of inmates, 1587 Eee 412, 
cohort COla2)s 
DETENTION, necessity for, 7537 ee 413, col. 1), 
7565, 7589, 7619. 
Diaenosis of feeble-mindedness, medical Spare 
required. for, 7537 (page 413, cols. 1 and 
2), 7617. 
EPILEPTICS : 
London, see that title. 
Special schools and classes, statutory provision 
for, 7537 (page 412, col. 2), 7627. 
Unsuitability of special classes as mode of 
education for, 7628. 


EVIDENCE OF WITNESS, not to be takenas representing 
intentions of London County Council, 7537 
(page 413, cols. 1 and 2). 


GUARDIANS OF THE Poor: 


Powers of, as to blind and deaf children, 7537 - 


(page 411, col. 2). 
Transfer of powers as regards children of school 
age, advocated, 7591. 


IMBECILES AND IpioTs : 
Absence of adequate provision for, and suggestion 
that provision should be made, 7537 (pages 
412, col. 2, and 413, col. 1), 7544. 
Number of certified imbecile children in London, 
7537 (page 413, col. 1).., 


Institutions for detention of the feeble-minded, 
provision of, would relieve rates in respect of 
prisons and asylums, 7537 (page 413, col. 2), 
7618. 


INDEX : 


ALLEN, A, A.—cont, d ce ae | A : 
LABouUR CoLonizs, provision advocated, 7589. ~ 


Lonpon, provision for defectives in, under London 
: County Council : 
Authority, suggestion as to,7537 We 413, col. 2), 
7591, 7605, 7613, 7622. . 
Blind and. deaf: children, special schools and 
classes for, 7537 (pages 411, col. 2, 412, 
col. 1), 7548. 
Boarding schools (residential homes) 7550 
Compulsion non-existent, but parents 
are increasingly willing to send 
children, 7554, 7557. 
Payment by parents, 7553, 7574, 
Results of training i in, —— 
Boarding-out : 
Deaf children, axpetlindnts as 6; 7567. 
Mentally defective children not boarded 
out, 75/7. > 
Epileptic children, provision for is under con- 
sideration, 7537 i 8 sie ool. 2), 7538, 
7586. , 
Feeble-minded, provision for fs 
Homes : 
Custodial, 7537 page 412, col. 2), 7598. 
Residential, 7537 (page ‘412, col. 1), 
mapoaepined 1 i Ke? 7598." . 
Schools, Special ': 
Account, historical, of provision of, 
7537 (page 412, cols. 1 and 2). 
Age of instruction in, extension ad- ‘4 
on hee _ vocated, 7537 (page 413, col, ie _ 
a eae 7544, 7611. 
: Boarding schools : 
Cost of, as Sin olea with schools 
for blind and deaf, 7563. 
Experience of the ‘County: Council 
as to, 7559, 7560; 7564, 7577. 
F Future policy as to, 7565. 
Parents, contributions by, and 
Pei oh reluctance as to sending chil- 
i dren, 7558,:7559, 7562. 
~ Number of schools provided, number 
of children accommodated, and 
/ number requiring accommodation, 
eaten 7537 (page 412, col. 1), 7581, 7595. 
ape Result of training in, 7601. 
Training school. for elder boys, 7537, 
(page 412, col. 2). 
Physical defectives, spore schools for, 158T 
; (page 412, col. 1). 


Lunacy ComMIssronErs, as praise authority for alk 
defective children, views of witness as to, 7606, — 
7626. 


PARENTS AND RELATIVES, obligations of, astto sending — 
children to special schools, 7537 (nodes 411, col. 2, 
and 413, col. 1). \ 


QUALIFICATIONS OF Witness, 7536, 7537 (ag 4ll, 
col. 1 end page 413, cols. 1 and 2). : 


REcovEeRY or amelioration of the feeble- minded, 
extent possible, 7601. 


REFORMATORY AND TepusTRtit! Seutote SYSTEM. 
Adoption of certain features of in event of pro- — 
longed detention of the feeble-minded, vo 
7541. . ; 


STATISTICS: 


Epileptic children, number of j in London in 1899, 
7537 (page 419, 001.:2) 5s 
Imbecile children, number of, in London, 7537 
(page 413, col. 1). 
Schools, Special under London County Usuncile , 
ee Blind and deaf children, 7537 (pages 411, 
col. 2, and 412, col.1). 
Feeble-minded children, 7537 (page 412, col. 
1), 7581, 7595. 
- Physical defectives schools for, 7537 (page 
412, col. 1). 


Witnesses before the Commission, proposed, 7537 
(page 411, col. 1). 
London County Council Special Schools, teachers 
~~ in question, as to, 7629. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION 


ASHBY, Henry, M.D., F.R.C.P., Medical Officer to 
the Manchester Special Schools (see Questions 9994- 
10199). 


Act oF ParLIAMENT—Elementary Education (De- 

fective and Epileptic Children) Act 1899: 

Backward children, exclusion from operation of, 
9995 (page 580, col. 1), 9996, 10151. 

Compulsory adoption, inadvisable in its present 

~ form, 10157. 

Idiots and imbeciles, exclusion from operation of 
10041, 10155. 


ArrTEeR-CarE.. Necessity for, owing to criminal 
tendencies. of the feeble-minded, 9995 (page 580, 
col. 2), 10114. 


AUTHORITY most desirable for mental defectives, 
views as to, 10158. 


County Councils, 10171, 10173. 
Lunacy Commissioners, 10172, 10198. 
Single authority advocated, 10177. 


Causss of feeble-mindedness, 9995 (page 579, col. 2, 
and page 580, col..1). 
(see also title Heredity and Family History.) 


CERTIFICATION : 


Feeble-minded, certificate for detention, re- 
newable advocated, 9995 (page 580, col. 2), 
10032, 10069. 

- ‘Lunatics, certification of, 10184. 


Cuassrrication of defectives, 9995 (page 579, cols. 
1 and 2), 10124, 10133, 10142, 10184. 


DEFINITIONS : 


“Amentia, 9995 (page 579, col. 1), 10124. 
Defectives, 9996, 10055. 


DETENTION : 


Labour Colonies, provision advocated, see title 
Labour Colonies. 

Test of stitability for—inability to be self-sup- 
porting, etc., 9995 (page 580, col. 2), 10000, 
10064, 10147. 


DIAGNOSIS : 


Age at which possible to decide as to necessity for 
detention, 10079. 

Medical men, special staff advocated for, 10014. 

Primary and secondary amentia, difficulty of 
diagnosis, 10132. 


Faminty Cotony System, boarding- oni on, 
advocated by witness, 10031. 
Guarpins, refusal to take defectives without pay- 
ment, question as to, 10195. 


not 


HEREDITY AND Famity History: 


= 


Cause of feeble-mindedness, extent’ to which 
hezedity is operative as, 9995 (page 580, col. 

- 1), 10059, 10071. © 
Defective offspring’ of defective parents, wit- 
ness unable to give estimate or statistics 

as to, 10071. 

Detention for prevention of ash gation, views 
~ as to, 9995 (page 580, col. 2), 10062, 10075, 

10128, 10142, 10145. 

Inebriety, connection with feeble-mindedness, 

99¢5 (page 579, col. 2), 10140. 

Marriage of the feeble-minded, statistics taken 

from Manchester, 10010. 

Physical degeneration in relation to feeble- 
~ mindedness, 9995 (page 580, col. 1). 
Sterilisation,: artificial, views'as to, 10067. 
Tuberculosis, connection with feeble-minded- 
ness, 9995 (page 579, col. 2). 
IpIOTS AND IMBECILES: 
Authority, single, advocated for, 10158. 

Lunacy Commissioners advocated, 10198. 
Absence of adequate provision. for, 9995 (page 
. 580, col..2), 10041, 10086, 10109. 
Guardians, reluctance to receive such cases, ques- 

tion as. to, 10089. 

Labour Colonies, detention in, advocated, 9950 

(page 580, col. 2). 

Schools, special, exclusion from, 9995 (page 580, 

cols. 1 and 2), 10041, 10155. 


ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. 
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ASHBY, Henry, M.D., F.R.C.P.—cont. 


INEBRIATES : 
Connection between alcoholism, feeble-minded- 
ness and degeneracy, 9995 (page 579, col. 2), 
10140. 


Lazour CoLontrss, provision advocated, 9995 (page 
580, cols. 1 and 2), 10013. 


Age of admission, 9999, 10082, 10084. 

Authority for, views as to, 10014. 

Class of case suitable for detention in, 
(page 580, cols. 1 and 2), 9998, 10083. 

Cost of, estimate of, based on cost of Sandlebridge, 
10023, 10033, 10095, 10103, 10117. 


LANCASHIRE : 
After-career of cases inspected by Miss Dendy 
and Dr. Ashby, statistics as to, 10006. 
Asylums for Idiots: 
Absence of adequate provision, $9°5 (page 
580, col. 2). 
Royal Albert Asylum : 
Absence of adequate socomiiodation, 
10111. 
Imbeciles in, 10163. 
Winwick Hall: 
Absence of adequate accommodation, 
10086, 10111. 
ee Imbeciles in, 10041, 
10090, 10164. 
Training, absence of, except in house- 
work, 9995 (page 580, col. 2). 
Idiots and Imbeciles, absence of adequate accom- 
modation, 9995 (page 580,. col. 2), 10041, 
10109, 10086. 
Manchester, see that title. 
Number of feeble-minded in Manchester dis- 
trict, 10018, 10022, 10086, 10090. 
Sandlebridge, see that title. 


MANCHESTER, SPECIAL SCHOOLS : 


Accommodation—Number. of schools and num- 
ber of children, 9995 (page 580, col. 1), 10003. 

Results of training in—Class of child most likely 
to produce good results, etc., 9995 (page 580, 
col. 1), 9996, 10006, 10038, 10041. 


MIDDLE AND. UPPER CLASSES : 


Detention less necessary than for poorer classes, 
10192. 

Number of feeble-minded in, 9995 (page 580, 
col. 1). 


PaRENTS AND RELATIVES : 
Pauperisation of parents, if imbecile child is 
proyided for in a Poor Law institution, 
10088. 
Withdrawal of case from an institution when 
capable of earning money, possibility of, 
9995 (page 580, col. 2), 10066. 


QUALIFICATION of witness, 9995. 


9995 


10054, 10086, 


SANDLEBRIDGE : 
Class of case received in, 9995 (page 580, col. 2), 
10099, 10106, 10161, 10177. 
Cost of, 10023, 10033. 
Nature of education given, effect ef on cost, 
10095, 10117. 
Detention in. 
Absence of any power as to, 9995 (page 580, 
col. 2), 10066. 
Permanent detention, stipulation as to, 
“210179: 
Grant to, from Government, 10095. 
Payments received in respect of cases in, meth 
Work done by inmates, 10029. 


ScHooxs, SPECIAL : 

Experience of witness is confined to Manchester, 
9995 (page 580, col. 1). 

Grant from Government to, 10095. 

Idiots, imbeciles, exclusive’ from, 
10155, 10169, 10173. 

Manchester, see that tttle. 

Results of training in—Olass of child likely to 
produce best results, 9995 (page 580, col. 1), 
9996, 10012, 10079, 10151, 10173. 


10014, 
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ASHBY, Henry, M.D., F.R.C.P.—cont. 


ScHOoLs, SPECIAL—cont. 


Ee 


Sorting and classification of children for future 
treatment, value of special schools for, 
9999. 


Rapala. : 


P Method of arriving at number of the feeble- 
minded, views as to, 10018. 
Special schools, results of training in, 9996. 
= _ After-career of .cases, which had been 
; inspected: by Miss Dendy and Dr. 
» Ashby, 10006. 


BAGENAL, Philip H., General Inspector to the Local 
Government Board, in the Yorkshire district (see 
Questions 2334-2524). 


AcTs OF PARLIAMENT: 


Elementary Education (Defective and Epilep- 
tic) Children Act, adoption of, should be com- 
pulsory, 2367, 2492. 

Idiots Act 1886, no definition of lunatics, idiots or 
imbeciles given in, 2339. 

Lunacy Act, definition.of lunatics in, 2339. 


AFTER-CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED : 


Absence of any adequate provision for feeble- 
[ minded or idiots, 2339, 2371, 2481. 
Tendency to drift to the criminal and vagrant 
classes, 2341 (page 132, col. 1) 2447. 


America, children’s magistrates in; 2505. 
ASYLUMS: 


Extravagant expenditure, instance of, 2381. 

Idiot asylums, indequate provision, 2371. 

Transference of partially recovered lunatics to 
“workhouses, question as to, 2433. 


AUTHORITY for the feeble-minded : 


Central authority for holding enquiries, collect- 

ing statistics, etc., advantages of, 2368, 2415, 
County councils advocated as, 2366, 2516. 
Guardians not suitable, 2339. 


Boarvinc-out of feeble-minded children, objec- 
tions to, 2341 (page 131, col. 2). 


‘CERTIFICATION of mental defectives: 
Difficulty as to, OWE to vagueness of defini- 


_ tion, 2339. 
Children’ S:magistrate, appointment advocated, 
2505. 


Medical Ohicers: reluctance of to certify, 2434. 


CHARITABLE InstiTUTIONS: for feeble-minded : 


Continuance, with inspection, advocated, 2518. 
Suggestion as to foundation of Institutions 
by, 2390. 


CLASSIFIGATION of mental defectives, advocated, 
2341 (page 131, col. 2). 
- Difficulty of, 2393. 
Economy. would result from, 2378. 
Sub-classification advocated, 2396. 


ComBrNation, powers of, see titles County Councils 
and Guardians, sub-headings Combination. 


County CouNcILs : 


Authority for able minded, advocated as, 2366, 
2516. F 
Combination for provis jpn of special institu- 
tions : 
Advantages of, 2368, 2375, 2388. 
Rarity of combination, 2371. 
Extravagant expenditure of, 2381. 
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BAGENAL, Puirre H.—coné. 


DEFINITION of Feeble-minded : 


As understood by witness, 2341 (page 131, 
col. 2), 2344, 2346, 2474. 
Difficulty as to, 2339. 


DEFINITION of Lunatic: 


~ Act of Parliament, definition i in,, 2339. 
General definition covering whole class with 
subdivisions, views as to, 2396. 


DETENTION, views as to 234), (page 182, col. 1), 
2447, 2454, 2455, 2463, 2502, 2514 te also title 
Institution. ) 


Drsenosis of sedtle kcal : 


Age at which possible, 2461. 

Compulsory adoption of Elementary Education 
‘(Defective’ and Epileptic Children) Act, 
would facilitate diagnosis, 2492. 

Easy in some cases; difficult in others; 2392. 

People best fitted for, ao cel 


GUARDIANS of ‘the Poors oi 


Admission of feeble-minded — to _workhouse, 
varying views of Guardians as to, 2351. 

Adoptive powers of, 2341 (page 132, col. 1). 

Applicants for relief come in person before the 

; Board, 2349. — 

Authority for mental ae Guardians 
‘not advocated as, 2339. 

me Combination for providing institutions for 

feeble-minded, powers. as. to, . 2341 (page 
131, col. 2),.2364. ~ , 

Expenditure, extravagant on plans and esti- 
mates, 2415, 

Visiting: ies 2 warping practice as te) 
2348. 


HEREDITY, in relation to feeble- mindedness, 2341 
(page 132, col: 1), 2460.” . 


Homes for feeble-minded ohilareee See 
Certified voluntary homes, Ipswich, SUCCESS 
ful working of,.2341' (page 131, col. 2). 
Inspected by witness, 2341 i teas 131, col. 2). 


“[DIOTS’s Ss ate «Saar “etasyg 


Absence of adequate provision: for, and action 
of guardians as to admission to eae 

a 2339, 2371, 2481. 

Increasing number under soanital 2363. 


INSTITUTIONS, Special, for fecble-minded, provision 
advocated, 2366. 
_ Aged and infirm enuld. be more., cheaply rented 
~ edn, 2413. 4 
Buildings and ols ns, settled, etina gles of con- 
struction would conduce; to economy, 


2415, ® 2ye ul ee eee 
Cost of: 4 
geen .. ,.. Attitude. of the Pub‘ic as to, 2377. 
PQ Classification would decrease cost, 2378. 


Estimate of cost of maintenance in, 2508. . 
_ As compared with -workhouses, 2509. 
Tigennee for detention, see title Diagnosis. 
< Period of detention advocated, 2454, | 
Permanent, detention. with renewable cer- 
tificate} views, as to, 2455. 
pe Remoyal. of -immates from one district to 
7 another, views: as. to, 2450: 080 
Vagrants,, .detention, views as! rie “2400, 2463, 
¥ 2502, 2514, ie 
LocaL GOVERNMENT BoarpD : ie 
Applicants for admission to workhouses, ques- 
- tion as to knowledge as to, 2484. 
Certification of lunatics found uncertified in 
“wol khouses, question as tr, 2431, 


Lunacy Commiasaronnae : 


Definition of “ lunatic,’? letter as to, 2339. 
Visitation of workhouses by, 2427. 


Lunatics in Workhouces, see title Wcrkhouses. 
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BAGENAL, Pattie H.—coné. - 
. © MAGISTRATES : 


Children’s Magistrates, appointment advocated, 
250F. 
Detention of feeble-minded, powers as to not 
_ advocated, 2466, 2502, 2516. 
Vagrants, reluctance to commit, 2502. 


MIDDLE-CLASS AND WELL-TO-DO feeble-minded, 
witness has no experience as to, 2362. 


Ovut-poor Retier of the Feeble-minded : 
- Dangers ari ing from, 2337. 
Number _ receiving—Wakefield Union, 2336, 
2469, 


_ QuaLiricaTions of, and work undertaken by wit- 
ness, 2336, 2341, 2420. 


RELIEF see titles Out-door Relief and Workhouses. 
» RELIEVING Orricers, duties of, 2484, 2486, 2488. 


ScHoots : 
Ordinary Elementary schools, number of feeble- 
minded children in, return as to, 2341 
(page 131, col. 2), 2342. 
Special schools, . compulsory provision of, 
.. advocated, 2367, 2492. 
~ STaTISTICs as to the Feeble-minded : 
Children feeble-minded in ordinary schools 
‘ return as to, 2341 (page 131, col. 2), 2342. 
Comparison with number of lunatics, 2359. 
Relief, both indoor and outdoor. Number of 
lunatics and feeble-minded receiving, 2336, 
2346, 2469. 
“ Workhouses, -feeble-minded in: 
“~*~ Method to be adopted by Commission to 
obtain statistics, suggestion as to, 
* 2340, 2473, 2477. 
Practice in workhouses as to compiling 
Statistics, 2440. 
Wakefield Union, return as to feeble- 
g i. minded, idiots, imbeciles, and epilep- 
ais: -. ties in, 2336, 2346, 2417, 2468. 
Ufeceoe Yorkshire, East.andWest Riding, return 
: as to, 2341 (page 132, col. 1), 2354, 
2473. 
» VAGRANTS : 
Detention of in labour colonies or other in- 
“os Sos. “stitutions, views as to, 2400, 2463, 2502, 
; vey 2514, 
Number of feeble-minded vagrants, 2341 (page 
182, col. 1), 2398, 2520. : 
Reduction in number of, in event of compulsory 
provision for the feeble-minded, 2495. 


Women; feeble-minded : 
“ “Protection, special necessity for, 2341 (page 132, 

col. 1). 

Workhouses, feeble-minded women in: 
Difficulties in management of, 2336. 
Maternity wards, women in: 

Children of, ‘possibility of detention, 

t= “views as to, 2460. 

.- + Detention of those cases, powers as to 
. advocated, 2341 (page 132, col. 1), 
2447, 2455. 

-. Early ‘detention in special schools. 
would facilitate detection of 
girls likely to develop into this 
class, 2495. 

Number of, return as to, 2336. 

Statistics as to women in workhouses, 

‘ . 2336, 2341, (page 132, col. 1). 

Records not kept in all workhouses, 
_ = 2341, (page 132, col. 1), 2440 


WORKHOUSES: | 
Admission to, procedure as to, 2482. 
Aged epiléptics and defectives voluntary entrance 
into, increase in, 2352. — 2 
Classification: of cases in, desirability of, 2336, 
eeble-minded in: 
wi ‘Age ‘of detention, 2341 (page 132, col. 1.) 
Admission‘ of; attitude of guardians as to, 
2351, 2481. sage 
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BAGENAL, Puitre H.—cont. 
WoRrxKHOUSES—cont. 


Feeble-minded in—coné. 
Cost of maintenance in, 2509. 
Discharge, right of guardians as to, 2443. 
Statistics’ as to, see title Statistics. 
Transfer to special institution, desirability 
of: 
Children, 2341 (page 131, col. 2). 
Offensive cases should be removed, 
‘inoffensive might remain, 2403, 
2404. 
Voluntary entrance, increace in, 2352. 
Infants in, defective care and training may 
develop feeble-mindedness, 2341 (page 131, 
col. 2). 
Lunatics in: 
Certification of, procedure as to, 2421. 
Mixing of sane and insane, objections to, 
2336. 
Statistics as to, 2336 (page 130, col. 1), 
2440. 
Vagrants, see that title. 
Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners, 2427. 


BEACH, Fletcher, M.B., ERCP: one of the Com- 
mittee. of the Royal College of Physicians 
appointed to consider questions submitted by 
the Royal Commission on the Care and Control 
of the Feeble-minded (see Questions 6935-7211). 


AcTs OF PARLIAMENT : 
“4. Blementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 

Children) Act, 1899, provision of special 
schools under, 6927 (pages 381, col, 1, 
382, col. 2). 

Compulsory adoption advocated, 6937 (pages 
382, col. 1, 383, col. 1). 

Idiots and imbeciles excluded f:om, 6937 
(page 382, col, 1). 

Size of boarding-schools or homes, clause 
limiting, 6937 (page 380, col. 1). 
Repeal of, 6937 (page 381 note, col. 2). 

Idiots Act: - 
Certification: under, 6953, 7201 
Working of, 6937 (page 378, col. 2). 


ADMINISTRATION: OF Estates of feeble-minded, 
~ procedure advocated, 6987. 


Artrer-CARE COMMITTEES, value of, 6937 (page 383, 
col. 2). : 


AMERICA, provision for the feeble-minded in : 
~ * Comparison with other countries as to efticiency, 
7062. 
... Definition. of- feeble-minded-in, 6937 (raye 378, 

; col. 1), 7046. 

History of, 7053. 

Institutions : 

Accommodation— Number of inmates, etce.,. 
7060. 
Custodial asylums or homes, 6937 (page 
378, ‘col. 1), 7060, 7079. 
Labour colonies— acreage of, 7162. 
Massachusetts Institute, 6937 (page 378, col. 
1). 
Number of institutions, and number of 
".“Ynmates: provided for, 6937 (page 378, 
: ‘col. 1), 7008, 7055, 7059. 
“Staff, number of, 7052, 7066. 
State provision, 6937 (page 378, col. 1, 7049), 

Knowledge of, by witness, how obtained, 1898, 
7007, 7044. 

Number of idiots and imbeciles provided for, 
and number requiring provision, 6937 
(page 378, col. 1). 

System of training is same as in England, but 
number of teachers is larger, 7066. 

Valuable information to be obtained from, 7052, 
7065, 7081. 

‘ASSOCIATION FOR THE* EMPLOYMENT OF EP:LEPTICs, 

Labour colony instituted by, 6973. 
Staff; number of, 6978. 

ASYLUMS : 

} Accommodation— inadequacy of, 7103. 
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BEACH, FLETCHER, M.B., F.R.C.P.—cont. 
AsSYLuMs—cont. 


Cost of administration, question as to economy, 
6952. 
Idiot Asylums : 
Accommodation, extent of, and suggestion 
as to compulsory provision, 6937 
(pages 377, cols. 1 and 2, 378, 
cols. 1 and 2), 7105. 
Combinations of County Councils for, 
advocated, 6937 (page 378, col. 2). 
Certification for admission to—regulations 
as to, 6937, (page 378, col. 2). 
Charitable Institutions : 
Admission (temporary) to, by votes, 
6937 (pages 377, col. 2, 378, col. 1). 
List of, and number of patients ac- 
ccmmodated, 6937 (page 377, col. 2). 
Training and instruction given to epilep- 
tics in, 6937 (page 380, col. 2). 
Voluntary «ontributions, increase neces- 
8 ry, 6937 (page 378) col. 2. 
Custodial Asylums, advocated, 6937 (page 
318, cols 2. ds 
Epileptics in, 6937 (page 379, col. 2). 


Instruction and training not. given, - 


6937 (page 380, col. 2). 

List of. with number of inmates. 6937, 
(page 377, col. 2). 

Name of. term. feeble-minded substituted 
for idiot, 6937 (page 378, col. 1). . 
Paupers, list of asylums. admitting, 6937 

(page 377 col. 2). 

Paying ;atients received at most asylums, 

6937 (page 377, col. 2). 
Lunatic Asylums: 

Detention in, additional powers advocated, 
6940. 

Discharge of criminal feeble-minded from, 
and their subsequent relapse into 
crime, 6940. 

Epileptic children, provision for in, 6937 
(page 378, col. 2, nage 379)... 

Idiots, separate blocks or annexes for 

6937 (page 377, col.2, and page 
378), 7108. 
Objections to this system, 6937 (page 
378, col. 1). al 
Private asylums, idiots and imbeciles in, 6937 
(page 378, col. 1), 7071. 


(See also names of Asylums as Darenth Asylum, 
Earlswocd Asylum, Royal Albert Asylum, &c.) 


AUTHORITY for the Feeble-minded : 


Central Boardfor hearing appeals against certi- 
fication, views as to; 7198. 

County Councils advocated as authority for 
Labour Colonies, 6993. 

Single or dual authority, views on the point, 
7125, 7138. 


BeEtcium, Moral imbeciles, detention in prisons in 
6937 (page 332, col. 1). 


BIRMINGHAM ;: 


After-care Societies, 6937 (page 383, col. 2). 

Boarding-out Committee, 6937 (page 382, col. 2). 

Home of Industry established by Miss Stacey, 
work carried on by, inmates, 6937 (page 
383, col. 2), 6960, 6963. ee 


Boarp or EpucATION: 


Chalfont Colony for epileptics, difficulty as to 

provision for children, 6937 (pagé 381, col. 2). 
Grants for education of defective children, 6937 
(page 382, col. 2). 


Special classes, regulations: of. 11th July, 1904, 
as to, 6937 (page 380, col, 2). 
BoARDING-OUT: 


Committees for, number formed, 6937 (page 382, 
col. 2). Lf ! 

Sanctioned by Education ‘Department, but 
oe me AE: satisfactory, 6937 (page 382, 
col. 2). 


INDEX: . 


Boarpine-Scuoors. Special, provision advocated, 
7006. 
CarpirF—Boarding-out Committee, 6937 (page 382, 

col. 2). id ; 


CAUSES OF FEEBLE-mINDEDNESS, distinct from _ 


causes of idiocy or imbecility—but statistics 
have not yet been sufficiently collected, 7041, 
7043, 7082. ae 


CERTIFICATION for Detention: 


Appeals against—Central Board for hearing — 


advocated, 7198. 

Idiots Act, application of, to the feeble-minded, 
views as to, 7201. 

Judge as authority for, views as to, 7188, 7200. 

Magistrate as authority for, views as to, 6946, 
6996, 7191. < 


Cuatront, St. Per:r, Labour Colony for Epileptics 


at: . 
Account, general, of, 6937 (page 331, cols.1 & 2). 
~ Accommodation and number of inmates, an1 


BEACH,«FLercuer, M.B.. -F.R.C.P.—cont. ORS 


number awaiting admission, 6937 (page 381 . 


col. 1), 7129. jy) 
Children in, 6937 (page 381, col. 2). > 
Boys of 14 years of age, 6937 (page 381, col. 1). 
Difficulties formerly caused by limitations 
as to size of institution in Act of 1899, 
6937 (page 381, col.2). 
Class of case admitted, 7134. 
Cost per head per week, 7167. °° 
Land, acreage of, 7034, 7156, 7207. 
Sexes in separate blocks, 7040. 
Staff, number of, 7179. © =~ - 
Work carried on by inmates, value of, 7039, 
* 7164. 


CHELFORD, Colony for epileptics at, see title David — 


Lewis Colony. 


CHORLTON AND MANCHESTER Joint Asylums Com-— 


mittee, provision for epileptics at Lancs, 6937 
(page 379, col 1). 


COMMITTEE, Inter-Departmental, on Defective and 
Recommendations of. — 


Epileptic Children 1898, 
6937. (page 382,.col..1). 


CoMMITTEE OF CoUNCIL oN EpvucaATION, Minute 


of Feb. 26th, 1900, as to schools for: defective ; 


_ and epileptic children, 6937 (page 380, col. 2). 


CONFERENCES, Resolutions. passed at as to compulsory 


provision of special schools, 6937 (page 383, 
col. 1)s ' 3% 5 


County COUNCILS : 


Authority for providing labour colonies for the _ 


feeble-minded, advocated as, 6993.. 


Combination for provision of idiot asylums, 


advocated, 6937 (page 378, col. 1). 


ORIMINAL FEEBLE-MINDED, premature discharge from 
asylums, and subsequent relapse into crime, 6940. 
Combination for provision. for epileptics, advo- 

cated, 6937 (page 379, col. 2). 


Schools, special. under Act of 1899, number 


provided, 6937 (page 382, col. 2). 
CUMBERLAND CouNTY CoUNCIL, provision for epi- 
leptics and imbeciles proposed, 6937 (gage 379, 
col...1). ian 
DaRENTH. ASYLUM AND SCHOOL: 


Admissions from Metropolitan area only, 6937 ° 


- (page 378, col. 1). 


Benefit of such institutions to the country, 7 105. 


Class of cese and prorortion recoverable, 7094, 
7124. : 

Classification, separation of healthy cases from 
infirm and epileptic, 7141. .__ . 

Cost per child per annum, 7077. 

Epileptic children, instruction and training in, 

6937 (page 379, col. 2). 

Number of inmates, 6987 (pages 377, col..2, 378, 
col. 1). = 

Parents come off the rates after admission of 
child to Darenth, 6937 (page 378, col. 1), 
7014. 
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DaRENTH ASYLUM AaND ScHooL—cont. 


Staff, number of, 7052. 
Work carried on by inmates, 6979, 6981. 


Davin Lewis CoLony For EPILEPTICS AT CHELFORD : 
Accommodation in, 6937 (paye 379 col. 1), 7130, 
a3. : 
Charges, 7151, 7153. 
Number of cases in, 7150, 7153. 
Staff, number of, 7152. 


‘DEFINITION OF FEEBLE-MINDED : 
America, definition used in, 6937 (page 372, 
Colas 1): 
Distinct from imbecile and idiot, 7123. 


DENMARK—Institution at Copenhagen, 7062. 


DETENTION, in some cases permanent, necessity for, 

6937 (pages 332, col. 1, 383, col. 1), 6946, 
6995, 7078. 

Cer ification for, see that litle. 

Middle and upper classes, question as to, 6990. 

‘Tendency to lapse into crime if uncared for, 7101. 

Test of fitness for free‘om mitht be abil ty to 
earn 2 living, 6937 (paye 283, col. 1). 


Eartswoop Asyztum, Redhill: 
Accommodation—number of inmat_s, 6937(pages 
377, col. 2, 3&0, col. 1). 


Admission : ; 
From whole of England, 6937 (page 378, 
col. 1). 
Votes, system of, (937 (page 378, col. 1), 
7074. 


Charges, 7073. 

Epileptic children, number of in, 6937 (page 380 
col. 1). 

Parents, visits to children, questions as to, 7019. 


Eastern Countiss Asytum, Colchester : 
Accommodation—no vacancies, 6937 (pages 377, 
col. 2, 378, col. 1). 
Epileptic children, number in, 6937 (page 3&0 
col. 1). 
Name, 6937 (page 378, col. 1). 


EPILEPTICS : 
Accommodation for,6937 (page 380, col. 1) 7128. 
See also subheading Sane Epileptics. 
Authority for dealing with should be same ag 
for feeble-minded, 7138. 
Children, provision for, 6937 (page 379, col. 2). 
Labour colonies, additional, advocated, 
6937 (page 381, col.1). 
Number of epileptic children, 6937 (pages 
319, col. 2, 330, col. 1, 381, cols. 1 
and 2). 
Echools, provision, 6937 (page 381, col. 1). 
Number of children actually accom- 
modated and number requiring 
accommodation, 6937 (pages 380, 
col. 1, 381, cols. 1 and 2, 382, co!. 1). 
Insane epileptics, provision for, 6937 (page 
3£0,_col. 1). 
Number of, in United Kingdom, 6937 (pages 
Sa col. 35), Col..2). 
Operative treatment has not been successful, 
6937 (page 331, col. 2). 
Recovery or amelioration, possibility of, 6937 
(page 331, col. 2). 
Sane epileptics, provision for, 6937 (page 379, 
col, iby 
Homes for, 6937 (pages 379, col. 1, 380 col. 2). 
Labour colonies for : 
Additional, provision advocated, 6937 
(page 381, col. 2). 
Admission to Labour Colonies for the 
fecble-minded, advocated, 6970. 
Chalfont St. Peter, see that title. 
Number of, and number accommodated in 
homes, 6937 (pages 379, col. 2, 381, 
col, 2). 
Work, capacity for, 6972, 7131. 
Workhouses, unsuitable as places of deten- 
tion, 7136. 
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BEACH, Fiercuer, MB. F.R.C.P.—cont, 


FERRIER, Dr., evidence of, references to, 6939, 6983. 


France—Asiles de Ia Force, description of, 6937 
(page 330, cols. 1 and 2). 


GERMANY, Institutions for epileptics in, 6937 (pages 
379, 381, co’. 1). 


Guttp or Soctan Service, schools for epileptics 
provided by, 6937 (page 382, col. 1). 


HAMPSHIRE : 
Asylums, idiots, and imbeciles accommodated 
in, 6937 (page 377). 
Home for epileptics, 6937 (pages 379, col. 1). 
HARGREAVES, Miss, evidence of, references to, 6°66, 
6974. 


HEREDITY : 
Cause of feeble-mindedness, views of witness 
as to, 6937 (page 383, col. 2), 7041. 
Statistics as to, inadequacy of, 7041, 7043, 7082. 


HomEs 

Custodial Homes in connection with asylums, 
provision advocated, 6937 (page 378, col. 2). 
6947, 7079. 

Parents come off the rates when children are 
provided for in Homes, 6937 (page 378, 
col, 1) 7014. 

Women, feeble-minded, successful working of 
Homes for, 6937 (page 383, col. 1). 


Ipiots Act: 
Certification under : 
Admission to institutions of Metropo- 
politan Asylums Board, certificate for, 
6953. 
Feeble-minded, application to, views as to, 
7201. 
Working of, 6237 (page 378, col. 2). 
IpioTs AND IMBECILES : 

Accommodation provided, 6937 (pages 377, 
cols. 1 and 2, 378, cols. 1 and 2). 

Asylums, see that title. 

Cause of defect, distinct from cause of feeble- 
mindedness, 7041, 7043, '7082. 

Distinct treatment from feeble-minded advocated, 
7119, 7139. 

Middle-class and _ well-to-do, 
6937 (page 378), 7070. 
Cost of detention in an institution, 7073. 

Number of, estimates of, 6937 (pages 377, col. 1 
378, col. 1). 

Seurce of information as to, 7010. 

Work, capacity for, 6980. 


INEBRIATES, Habitual: ‘ 
Administration of estates, views as to, 6987. 
Detention, powers as to advocated, 6985. 
French system of Family Council advocated, 
6984. 


INFIRMARIES, Poor Law, number of epileptic 
children in, estimate of, 6937 (page 37%, col. 2). 


provision for, 


Institutions for the Feeble-minded : 
Cost of, economy in, question as to, 6952. 
Staff, number desirable, 6978, 6979, 6982. 
Work that can be carried on by inmates, 6958, 
6968. 
(See also titles Homes, Labour Colonies and 
Schools). 


Lasour Cotontes for the feeble-minded and epi- 

lep ics, provision advocated,6937 (pages 381, 
co!, 2, 383, col. 1), 6940, 6991, 7104. 

A<commodation—number of inmates advocated, 
7171. 

Age for admission, 6991. 

Classification—separation of improvable from 
unimprovable cases, 7174. 

Epileptics, inclusion in, views on this point, 6970. 

Land, acreage desirable, 7034, 7158, 7206. 


LANCASHIRE ASyLUMS Boarp, provision for sane 
epileptics proposed, 6937 (page 379, col, 1). 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE SOCIETY FOR PERMANENT 
CARE OF THE !EEBLE-MINDED, homes at Sandic- 
bridge, 6937 (page 383, co!. 2). 
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Lzeps, boarding-cut committee in, 6937 (page 382, 
col. 2). 


Leicester Boarp oF Guarprans, labour colony 
for insane epileptics, provision proposed, 6937 
(page 379, col. 1). 


Lincrietp, Surrey, school for epileptic children, 
6937 (page 382, col. 1). 


LonDon : 
After-care Societies, 6937 (page 383, col. 2). 
Epileptics : 
Children : 
Classes, special, attendance at, ‘6937 
(page 380, co!. 2). 
Number of epileptic children, 6937 
(page 380, col. 1). 
Schools, special, not provided by 
London. County Council, 6937 
(page 380, col 1). 
Labour colony for insane epileptics at 
Horton, 6937 (page 379, col. 1), 7206. 
Physically defective children, number of, 6937 
(page 382, col. 2). 
Schools. special, provision, 6937 (page 382, col. 2) 
Boys, elder, school for, 6931 (page 382, col. 2). 
Industrial training in, 7117. 
Moral Defectives, Boarding-school for, pro- 
posed, 6937 (page 382, col. 1). 
Physical defectives, school for, 6937 (page 
382). 


Lunacy. DEPARTMENT, advocated as authority for 
administration of estates of habitual drunkards, 
6988. 


Macuutt, near Liverpool, Home for epileptics at : 

Account, general, of, 6937 (pages 380, col. 2, 381, 
col. 1), 7029. 

Curriculum, 6937 (pages 380, 381). 

i Land, acreage of, 7027. 

Number of inmates, and charge for admission, 

f 6937 (page 380, col. 2), 7154. 

; Successful working of, 7136. 


| 


MAGISTRATES : 
Administration of estates of habitual drunkards, 
powers as to, 698/. 
Certification of case for detention, adjudication 
in, views as to, 6946, 6996, 7191. 


* MzatH Home or Comrort at Godalming, for sane 
epileptics, 6937 (pages 379, col. 1, 380, col. 2, 
381, col. 1, 382, col. 1). 
Curriculum, 6937 (page 381). 


MEDICAL PsycHoLogicaL AssocIaATION, resolution 
as to more effective use of provisions under 
Defective and Epileptic Children Act 1899, 7210. 


Merctsr, Dr., evidence of, references to, 6939, 6940, 
6982, 7041. 


« . METROPOLITAN Asytums Boarb, Institutions of: 

Boarding-homes for children attending special 
classes, 6937 (page 382, col. 2), 7121. 

Certificates for admission under Lunacy Act, 
6953. 

Charge, average, 6962. 

Cost of asylums, question as to economical 

management, 6952. 

Darenth Asylum and School, cee that title. 

Recovery of cases, 6962. 

Work carried on by inmates, value of, 6956. 


Mipianp Counties Asytum, Knowle: 
Accommodation—number of inmates—number 
of vacancies, 6937 (pages 377, col. 2, 378 
col. 2). 
i Name—use of term ‘‘ feeble-minded ” in, 6937 
2 (page 378, col. 1). 


MIDDLE AND UPPER CLASSES. 
Detention, views as to whether desirable, 6990. 
Idiots and imbeciles, pyovision for, and charges 
made, 6£37 (page 378, col. 1), 7070. 
MippLEsex County AsyLum, TootTine, annexe for 
_. imbeciles and idiots, 6937 (page 377, col. 2). 


BEACH, Frercuer, M.B., F.R.C.P.—cont. 


-Morat ImpzcrtEs, detention in labour colonies 
advocated, 6£37 (page 382, col. 1). 
Mucu Hapuam Scuootz, Herts., epileptic children 
in, 6937 (page 382, col. 1). 
Nationat Socrery FOR PROMOTING THE WELFARE 
- OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED : 
Conference with National Special Schools Union, 
resolution as to compulsory provision of 
special schools, 6937 (page 3 3, col. 1). 
Homes provided by, 6937 (page 383, col. 1). 
Statistics in course of collection by, 7087. 


NATIONAL SPECIAL ScHooLs Union, resolution as to 
compulsory provision of special schools, 6937 
(page 383). 

Nortuampton County AsyLum, annexe for idiots 
and imbeciles, 6937 (page 377, col. 2). 


N ORWAY, institution for feeble-minded in, 7062. ° 


‘NoriFicaTion by doctors of cases of feeble-minded- 
ness, views as to this suggestion, 7003. . 


PARENTS AND RELATIVES : 


Admission of children to Homes, frequently — 


result in parents coming off the rates, 6937 
(page 378, col. 1), 7014. 
Obligations of parents under Defective and 
Epileptic Children Act 1899, 7004. 
Visits to children in homes, question as to fre- 
quency of, 7019. 
PHYSICALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN, provision for, 
6937 (pages 332, cols. 1 and 2, 3838, col. 1). 
QuUALIFIcaTIoNs Of witness, 6935. 
RECOVERY OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED : 
Instances of, 6962. 
Proportion of recoveries, views as to, 7089. 
RoyvaL ALBERT AsyLum, Lancaster : 
Accommodation in—number of inmates and 


number of vacancies, 6937 (pages 377, col. 2, 
378, col. 2). 


Epileptic chilaren, number in, 6937 (page 380, | 


col. 1). 
Name—term feeble-minded in, 6937 (page 378, 
Cola): 


Royat CoLLEGE oF Puysictans, Report of Com- 


mittee appointed to consider questions © 


issued by the Royal Commission on the 
Feeble-minded, 6950, 6987, 6991, 7089. 

Secondary dementia, cases of, excluded from, 
7149. 


St. LuKeE’s 
6937 (page 379, col. 1). 
Sandlebridge Homes, number of children in, 6937 
(page 383, col. 2). 
ScHoots, ordinary elementary : 
_. Epileptic children, number capable of attending 
6937 (page 350, col. 1). 
Number of children attending, 6937 (page 380, 
col. 1, 382, col. 1). 


Scuoots, Poor Law, number of epileptic children 

in, 6937 (page 379, col. 2). 

ScHoots, SPECIAL: 

Act of Parliament as to provision of, see title, Acts 
Acts of Parliament, subheading Elementary 
Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) 
Act 1899. 

Accommodation—number of schools provided, 
and suggestions as to additional and com- 
pulsory provision, 6937 (pages 382, col. 2, 

383, co!-1) 7110; 7Z10-"° 

Age of attendance, to, 6937 (page 382, col. 2). 

- Curriculum—manual training preferable to book 
work, 6965. 

Number of children in, proportion of total 
number of defective and epileptic children, 
6937 (page 382, cols. 1 and 2). 

Personal knowledge of by witness, extent of, 
7120. 

Results of training in, and work that can be 
undertaken, by ex-pupils, 6937 (page 382, 
col. 2) 7111. 


Home for epileptic churchwomen 
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Starnruwaire, Westmorland, school for. epileptic 
children at, 6937 (page 382, co’. 1). 


Statistics : 


America : 
Feebie-minded, number provided for «as 
compared with number in England, 
: 7008. 
~~ Idiots and imbeciles, number of, and number 
provided for in institutions, 6937 
(page 378, co!. 1). 
Asylums, accommodation in, 6937 (pages 
Bids COs 2 3155 COs 1), 
Chalfont Labour Colozy. 
Accommodation in, 7129. 
Cost per head, 7167. 
Land, acreage, 7156. 
Staff, number of, 7179. 
Epileptics, number of, 6937 (pages 379, col. 2, 
380, col. 1, 381, cols. 1 and 2). 
Idiots and imbeciles, number of, 6937 (pages 377, 
* col. 1, 378, col. 1) 7010. 
- Schools, special, number established, and num- 
ber of children accommodated in, 6937 
{vage 382, col. 2). 


SWITERZLAND, institution for epileptics at Zurich 
6937 (page 381, col. 2). 


UpsuirE Bury, boys’ home at, 6237 (page 383, col. 1). 


West Hoveuron, boarding-out committee, 6937 
(page *382, col. 2). 


WEST ‘Sussex Asyium, annexe for idiots and im- 
beciles, 6937 (page 377, col. 2). 


- Western Counties ASYLUM—STARCROSS: 


Accommodation in, 6937 (pages 377, col. 2, 
378, col. 2). 
Admission by vote, 6937 (page 378, col. 2). 
Epileptic children, non-admission, 6937 (page 
380, col. 1). 
~Name—term “ feeble-minded” in, 6937 (page 
378, col. 1). 
Pauper patients in, 6937 (page 377, col. 2). 
Winwick Haut, LANCASHIRE, annexe for male 
idiots, 6934 (page 377, col. 2}. 


Work that can be undertaken by the feeble-minded, 
6974, 6978, 7111. 


WoRKHOUSES : 


Imbeci'e and Epileptic children in, 6937 (page 
“379, col. 2). 
Idiots, detention in, 6937 (page 378, col. 1}. 


BERESFORD, Edwyn H., M.R.C.8., L.R.C.P.— Super- 
intendent of Tooting Bec Aeylii (see Questions 
5395-5575). 


ASYLUMS : 
Aged and infirm—senile decay cases, better 
treated’ in’ asylums than in workhouses, 
5432, 5462, 5484. 
Discharged cases re‘urning to, 5427. 
Imbeciles, detention in county asylum, objec- 
tions to, 5438. 
Tooting Bec Asylum : 
ce Condition as to cleanliness of patients sent 
to from workhouses, 5433. 
Senile decay cases, economical method of 
treatment, 5463, 5484. 
Work that might be carried on by im- 
proved feeble-minded if transferred 
from Darenth, 5450, 5499. 
Avutuoriry for feeble-minded : 
Single authority for all classes and ages advo- 
cated, 5399, 5413, 5479. 
Betoun Labour Colony, class of case admitted to, 
5522. 
Causes of feeble-mindedness : 
Chief causes, views as to, 5529. 
Classification..in cases of two predisposing 
causes, 5559. 
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CERTIFICATION : 
Medical experts for, advocated, 5399. 
Senile decay cases certified and sent to asylums, 
5432, 5462. 


CHILDREN under Metropolitan Asylums Board : 
Age of admission, 5420. 


CLASSIFICATION, suggestions as to, 5399. 
Mongolian type, and cases of phthisis and 
tuberculosis should be isolated, 5511. 
Two predisposing causes, classification in cases 
of, 5559. 
Working patients should be spread about, 5500 


Comittee, Departmental, on Tramps and Vagrants, 
now sitting, 5517. 


County CouncILs, compulsory provision of defectives 
by, advocated, 5441. 


DEFINITION of feeble-mincedness : 
Substitution of term “* defectives ”’ for imbeciles, 
idiots and feeble-minded, advocated, 
5399, 5400. 
Habitual inebriates, inclusion under this 
term, views as to, 5446. 


DETENTION, permanent, necessity for, 5399, 5414, 
5539, 5544, 5563. 


Draenosis of feeble-mindedness : 
Age for, 5569. 
Difficulty of, views as to, 5571. 
Difference of opinion between School Authori- 
ties and Poor Law Authorities as to, 5573. 


E1cHHouz, Dr., Evidence of, on subject of heredity, 
ieference to, 5528, 5535, 5554. 


EPILEPTICS, sane, inclusion in Labour Colonies for 
mental defectives, views as to, 5507. 


HEREDITY AND FamiLy History : 
Chief cause of feeble- -mindedness— percentage 
of cases showing heredity, etc., 5530, 5540, 
5546, 
Difficulty in obtaining family history, 5536. 


IMBECILES : 
Abolition of term advocated, and provision 
for such cases in same institution as feeble- 
minded, 5399, 5400, 5438. 


INEBRIATES : 

Classification in cases showing insanity as well 
as alcoholism, 5559. 

Definition of habitual inebriates'as defectives, 
advccated, 5446. 

Percentage of feeble-minded, 5548.’ 

Work that can be carried on by in institutions, 
5464. 


Lasour CoLtony or other: institution -for *feeble- 
minded, suggestions as to, 5399, ° 
Accommodation, number of inmates advocated 
5399, 5477. 
Buildings, cottage type advceated, 5399, 5475. 
Class of case to be admitted, 5399, 5413, 5507, 
bd2d. 
Non-paupers, 5514. 
Vagrants and tramps, inclusion, objections 
to, 5518. 
Classification suggestions as to, 5399, 5500, 
5556. 
Epileptics, sane, inclusion in, advocated, 5£07. 
Staff : 
Superintendent should be a medical man, 
5399, 5417, 5421, 5457. 
Steward, work to be undertaken by, 5459. 


Lonpon, authority for care of the feeble-minded 
in, views as to, 5480. 

Luxacy, uncertified cases at large, question as to, 
£423, 

MippLe-CLass AND WELL-TO-DO  feeble-minded, 
private detention of, views as to, 5415. 

PaRENTS AND RELATIVES, withdrawal of children 
from institutions by, prohibition advocated, 
5399, 5418. 


Puysicat Drrects allied with mental defectiveners, 
53992, 
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PuystcaL ExERCcISES, importance of, 5399. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESS, 5395, 5425. 

Recovery of the feeble-minded, no cases of justify 
ing discharge, 5538, 5563. 

Scuoot AuTHORITIES, transfer of powers from, as 
to feeble-minded, advocated, 5479. 


Scnoots FOR FEEBLE-MINDED : 

Curriculum-—manual training advocated, fre- 
quent detrimental eftects of mental train- 
ing alleged, 5399, 5468. 

Family history, statistics as to obtained in, 
unreliability of, 5537. 

Transfer of cases from special schools to normal 
schools, in London, 5570. 


TUBERCULOSIS OR PHTHISIS: 
Factor in feeble-mindedness, 5533, 5549. 
Isolation of patients advocated, 5512. 


VacRants, detention in Labour Colony, views as 
to, 5518. 


Work that can be undertaken by feeble-minded, 
5450, 5538, 5563. 


WORKEHOUSES : 
Condition as to cleanliness of cases transferred 
from to asylums, 5433. 
Senile decay cases, transfer to asylums, 5432, 
5462. 


BERRY, Mrs. May Dickinson, Assistant Medical 
Officer to the London County Council (see Questions 
9323-9435). 

ArtEr-Carg, necessity for, and value of work of 
after-care committees, 9323 (page 542, col. 
2° and 543, col. 1), 9403. 

Avutuority for custodial homes, suggestions as to, 
9323 (pag? 543, col. 2). 

BoaRpDiIne-ScHoots, less desirable for children, 
than living at home and attending special 
schools, 9323 (page 543, col. 2), 9382. 


CERTIFICATION of the feeble-minded, form ad- 
vocated, 9323 (page 543, col. 2), 9378, 9380. 


CHARACTERISTICS of the feeble-minded, 9223 (page 
542, col. 1). 

CLASSIFICATION of the feeble-minded, according 
to possibilities of their future, 9323 (page 542, 
col. 1). 


DETENTION, necessity for, 9323 (page 543, cols. 1 
and 2), 9377. 
Number of children in London special schools 
for whom detention is desirable, 9323 
(page 543, cols. 1 and 2), 9373. 


Diacnosis of feeble-mindedness, age at which 


possible, 9323 (page 543, col. 2). 


GERMANY, special schools for backward children in, 
9323 (page 542, col. 2). 
HEREDITY AND F'Aaminy History : 
Cause of feeble-mindedness, extent to which 
operative as, 9323 (page 543, col. 2), 
9384. 
Statistics taken from cases in London 
special schools (9323, page 544, col. 1). 
9388. 
Detention for prevention 
necessity for, 9377. 
Difficulty of obtaining family history, 9323 
(page 543, col. 2). 


HomzEs, CustTopIaL, provision advocated, 9323 

(page 5438, col. 1), 9371. 

Age for transference of cases to, from special 
schools, 9323 (543, col. 2), 9389. 

Authority for, and inspection of, 9323 (page 
543, col. 2). 

Children of school age should not be treated in 
Homes, 9323 (page 543, col. 2), 9382. 

Classification of inmates’ advocated, 9323 (page 
543, col. 2). 

Number of children for whom treatment in 
oe be advisable 9323 (page 543, cols. 1 and 

). 


of propagation, 


BERRY, Mrs. May Dickinson—cont. 


~~ 


Homss CustToDIAL—coné. 


Women, feeble-minded, from maternity wards 
of workhouses, detention in homes ad- 
vocated, 9323 (page 543, col. 2), 9417. 


Kerr, Dr., evidence of, reference to, 9323 (page 542, 
col. 2, and 543 cols. 1 and 2). 


Lasour CoLontrss, provision advocated, 9323 (page 
543, col. 2). : 
Age at which case might be transferred to 
from special schools, 9389. 


LANGDON-Down, Dr., evidence of, reference to, 
9378. 


Lonpown, provision for defectives in : 

After-care Committees, question as to, 9403. 

Homes, custodial, suggestion as to, see title 
Homes, Custodial. 

Homes, residential, for moral defectives, 9323 
(pige 542, col. 1), 9343. 

Schools, special : 
Classification of children in, by witness, 


according to degree of defect, and 
probability of amelioration, 9323 (page — 


542, col. 1), 9328. 
Curriculum— increase in manual training 
for some cases advocated, 9323 (page 
542, col. 2), 9338, 9368, 9396. 
= Heredity and family history in connection 
ne with cases in: 


Records kept, 9323 (page 543, col. 2). 


Statistics as to, 9323 (pages 543, col. 
2, and 544, col. 1), 9388. 
Number of children examined by witness 
for decision as to admission, 9324. 
Number leaving annually for whom de- 
tention in a custodial home would 
be desirable, 9373. 

Results of training in, 9323 (page 542, col. 
2), 9328, 9340, 9351, 9364, 9371, 
9400. 


ak 
pat 


Source from which information as to 


is drawn, 9407. 
Technical schools for elder boys, 9341. 


Morat Ds=FrEcTIvES, residential homes for, 9323 
(page 542, col. 1), 9342. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING THE WEL- 
FARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, Home for 
feeble-minded women, established by, 9323 
(page 542, col. 1), 9411. 

Characteristics of inmates, extent of imbecility, 
etc., 9323 (page 542, col. 1), 9345. 

Children of inmates, 9424. 

Detention, compulsory, of such cases, advocated, 
9323 (page 543, col. 2). 

Difficulty in keeping cases in the Home, rarity of, 
9433. 

Extension of the system advocated, 9417, 9428. 

Number of inmates, 9415. 

Source from which inmates are drawn, 9418. 

Work that can be undertaken by inmates, 9451. 


PARENTS AND RELATIVES, advantage to defective 
children of living with, 9323 (page 543, col. 2), 
9382, 9390. 


QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 9323 (page 541), 9324. 


ScHOOLS, SPECIAL: 

Age of admission and detention, suggestions as 
to, 9323 (page 543, col. 1), 9389. 

Curriculum—suggestions as to, and as to division 
of children into two classes for teaching 
purposes, 9323 (page 542, col. 2). 

London, see that title. 

Results of training in, 9323 (page 543, col. 1). 
Statistics as to after-career of pupils should 

be collected, 9408. 


STATISTICS : 
Heredity and family history, statistics taken 
from cases in London special schoo’s, 
9323 (page 544, col. 1, 9388). 
Number of children examined by witness for 
admission to special schools, 9324. 
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BERRY, Mrs. May Dicxkinson—cont. 
STatTiIsT1cs—cont. 


Number of children in London special schools 
for whom custodial treatment is desirable, 
9323 (page 543, cols. 1 and 2). 
Results of training in, statistics as to, 9323 
(pages 542, col. 2, and 543, col. 1). 
Collection of statistics as to after-career of 
special schools pupils advocated, 9409. 
Women, feeble-minded : 
- Home for, see title National Association for 
\ Promotion of the Welfare of the Feeble- 
ame minded. 
Workhouse maternity wards, women in, de- 
tention in Homes advocated, 9323 (page 
543, col. 2), 9417, 9428. 
Work that can be carried on by ex-pupils of special 
schools, 9323 (page 543, col. 1), 9401. 


BLANDFORD, G. Fielding, M.D. F.R.CS, Ccn- 
sulting Physician in connecticn with private asylums 
(see Questions 9619-9718). 

Acts oF Partiament—Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891 : 

Bill of 1905 for amendment of, see title Bill 
of 1905. 

Section 116, subsection D, amendment to include 
moral imbeciles, morally insane, habitual 
inebriates, advocated, 9622 (page 560, col.2). 

ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES, suggesticn as to, 9622 
(page 560, col. 2). 

AvutuHority for dealing with moral imbeciles, morally 
insane and habitual inebriates, creation of new 
Board, advocated, 9622 (page 560, col. 2), 9637, 
9646, 9658, 9673, 9678, 9713. 

Bitz of 1905 for amendment of Lunacy Acts, altera- 
tion of wording and application to moral im- 
beciles ard morally insane, advocated, 9622 
(page 560, cols. 1 and 2), 9633, 9675, 9690, 9715. 

CaSEs of miscarriage of justice under present lunacy 
procedure, 9655. 

CERTIFICATION AND DETENTION of moral imbeciles, 
morally insane, and habitual inebriates, 
suggestion as to, 9622 (page 560, cols. 1 and 
2), 9623, 9683, 9695. 

Bill for, suggestion as to, see subheading Bill. 

Difficulty of certification owing to regula- 
tion about facts observed, and reluctance 
of medical officers to certify under present 
law, 9622 (page 559, cols. 1 and 2), 9687, 
9704, 9709. 

Renewable certificates advocated, 9707. 

CuassiricaTION of feeble-minded, according to 
characteristics, 9622 (page 559, col. 2). 

CriminaL Lunatics, extent of experience of witness 
as to, 9644. 

HeErRepity in relation to insanity and habitual 
inebriety, 9622 (page 560, col. 2), 9671. 

InEeBRIATES, HABITUAL: 

Authority advocated for, see title Authority. 

Cause of inebriety—insanity in relation to, 9671. 

Certification and detention, suggestions as to, 

‘ see title C rtification. 

Feeble-mindedness or insanity, symptoms of 
in, 9669. 

Secretary of State, authority of, as regards 
reformatories, 9679. 

Voluntary character of legislation for, effect of, 
9622 (page 560, col. 1). 

Lunacy Commissroners not advocated as authority 
. for moral imbeciles, morally insane or habitual 

drunkards, 9622 (page 560, col. 2), 9637, 9652, 

9673, 9682, 9713. 

Masters In Lunacy, Inquisitions by, with a jury, 
defects of this system and remedy suggested, 
9622 (page 560, col. 2), 9652, 9681. 

Morat Impecites AND Moratiy INSANE: 
Authority advocated for, sce title Authority. 
Certification and detention of, see 

Certification. 


title 


- Characteristics of, 9622 (pages 559, col. 2, 560, 


col. 1). 
Cases showing no other symptom of 
insanity, 9660. 
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QUALIFICATION of witness, 9621, 9642. 
Recervinc Homss, suggestions as to, 9622 (page 
561, col. 2), 9623, 9625. 
Authority for Homes, see title Authority. 
Certification for detention in, see title Certifica- 
tion. 
Scuoots, Sprcrat, after-care of pupils, necessity for 
and advantage of, 9696. 


BOND, Charles Hubert, D.Sc., M.D., Medical 
- Superintendent of the County of London 
Colony for Insane Epileptics (see Questions 
8124-8347). 


ArtTER-Care, Necessity for and absence of adequate 
provision for, 8126 (pages 466, col. 2, 467, 
col. 1 and 468, col. 1). 
Mild cases, danger of, owing to difficulty 
of detection, 8126 (page 470, col. 1). 
(See also title Detention). 


AGE in connection with mental defect—periods of 
life most susceptible, 8126 (page 466, cols. 1 and 2), 
AMERICA : 


New York—Craig Colony for epileptics, 8126 
(page 473, col. 1). 
Report as to heredity character of epilepsy, 
8345. ; 
Philadelphia, Registration of defectives in, 
8126 (page 471, col. 2), 8266. 
Asytums, Lunatic: 
Cost of maintenance, 8238, 8299. 
Discharge of cases sufiering from congenital 
defect, 8126 (page 466, col. 2). 
Weaving carried on in, 8306. 
(See also title London). 
AUTHORITY, most suitable for defectives, views as to : 
Central authority, question as to, 8243. 
County Councils advocated as, 8126 (page 469, 
col, 2), 8241. 

Single authority advocated for all grades of 
epilepsy and insanity, 8126 (page 468, col. 2, 
and 469, col. 2), 8240, 8248. 

Boarpine-ScxHoots for the feeble-minded, advantage 
of, 8126 (page 471, col. 1). 

Causes of Feeble-mindedness, 
et seq.) 

(See also title Heredity and Family History). 

CLASSIFICATION of mental defectives—difficulties 
arising from overlapping, 8126 (page 464, col. 2). 

County Councits, authority for all grades of 
insanity and epilepsy advocated, 8126 (page 469, 
col. 2), 8241. 

CRIMINAL F'EEBLE-MINDED, absence of any suitable 
place for detention and treatment of, 8126 
(page 469, cols. 1 and 2). 


DETENTION, in some cases permanent, necessity for, 
8126 (pages 466, col. 2, 467 cols. 1 and 2, 
471, col. 2), 8153, 8216, 8250. 
Age for, decision as to, 8156. 
Indirect heredity, bearing of, on this point, 
8288. 
Labour Colonies, see thaé tile. 
Test for, might be inability to earn a living or 
to be supported, 8250. 
(See also title Heredity and Family History). 
Draqnosis of Feeble-Mindedness : 
Edvcational standard, fallibility of, 8126 (page 
470, col. 1). 


(See also title Medical Examination of all School 
Children). 


ENVIRONMENT as a feactor in feeble-mindedness, 
8126 (page 467, col. 2). 


EPILEPTICS : 


Absence of suitable provision or adequate 
accommodation for, 8126 (page 468, 
cols. 1 and 2), 8198. 
Letter illustrating, $126 (page 468, col. 2). 
Labour Colonies, suggestion as to pro- 
vision of, see sub-heading Lahour 
Colonies. 


8126, (page 465, 
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EPILEPTics—cont. 

Age in relation to epilepsy, periods most suscep- 
tible, $126 (pages 466, col. 2 and 470, col. 1); 
8202. 

Asylums : 

London County Asylums, proportion of 
feeble-minded’ in, suffering from. epi- 
lepsy, 8126 (page 472, col. 2). 

Unsuitability of, for detention of epileptics, 
8126 (page 468, col. 1). 

Chalfont St. Giles, Labour Colony at: 
Adequacy of, to meet requirements of 

London, question as to, 8208. 

Age of manifestation of epilepsy in cases 
at, table showing, 8126 (page 470, 
col. 2). 

Detention : 

Labour Colonies for, see sub-heading Labour 
Colonies. 

Middle and Upper Classes, detention for pre- 
vention of propagation probably un- 
necessary, 8253. 

Ewell Labour Colony for Insane Epileptics : 
Accidents to patients, 8285. 

Age at which epilepsy has manifested 
itselfin cases at, 8126 (page 470, col. 1). 

Class of patient received in, 8176, 8178, 
8182,- 8191, 8312. 

Cost of maintenance, 8134, &233, 8312. 
As compared with an _ asylum, 8134, 

8236, 

a Date of opening, 8175, 8232. 

Land, acreage, 8322. 

Number of inmates, 8126 (page 468, col. 2). 

Private patients, payment by, 8179. 

Staff, number of, 8134. 

Work carried on by inmates, value’ of, 

8131, 8141, 8186, 8302, 8312. 
Women, work undertaken by, 8190. 

Heredity and Family History in connection 

with epilepsy : 

Indirect heredity and its effect on necessity 

for detention, 8288. 

Feeble-mindedness, hereditary connection 
with feeble-mincedness, 8126 (page 
468, col. 1), 8331. 

Insanity in connection with epilepsy, 8126 
(page 465, col. 1), 8331. 

Marriage of epileptics: 

Insanity in offspring, frequency of, 
8126 (page 465, col. 1). 


Number of marriages, 8126 (page 
“* 465, col.’ *2). 
Prohibition, suggestion as to, 8126 


(page 470, col. 2), 8253. 
Statistics. as to;. 8126 (page 468, col. 1, 
473, col. 2, axd page 474), 8159,:8331. 
Inebriety, connection with . epilepsy, 8126 
(page 467, col. 2). 
Labour Colonies, detention in advocated, 8126 


(page 472, col. 1), 8272. 
Kocommtoda eens ciben ofinmates desir- 
able, 8315. 


Class of case suitable for, 8126 (page 472, 
col. 1), 8192, 8200, 8202, 8272. 
Classification, necessity for, .8272, 8281. 
Staff, number necessary, 8135. 
Test. of necessity for detention, 8250. 
Work that might be undertaken by in- 
mates, with consequent reduction of 
cost of maintenance, 8130. 
Lunacy or mental defect, tendency as to, in 
epilepties, 8195. 
Number of epileptics, question as to, 8209. 
Work, capacity for, 8130. 
Foop, in connection with feeble-mindedness, 8126 
{page 467 col. 1). 
Fincrer-Printine and anthropometrical record of 
children advocated, 8126 kpage 471, col. 2), 8210. 
HEREDITY AND Famity History in connection with 
Mental Defect : 
Cause of feeble-mindedenss, extent to which 
heredity is operative as, 8126 (page 465, 
cols. 1 and 2), 8149, 


INDEX: 
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HEREDITY AND Famity History in connection 
with Mental Defect—cont. 


Collaterals, evidence as to, importance of, 
8226. 
Consanguineous marriages, 
Col EB): 
Detention for prevention of propagation, neces- 
sity for, 8126 (page 466, col. 2), 8153, 


8126 (pages 466, 


8158, 8216, 8251. 
Measures other than detention, question as 
‘to, 8218. 


Middle and _ well-to-do classes, question 
as to necessity for detention of, 8250. 

Difficulty of obtaining family history, 8126 
(pages 465, col. 1, and 475, col. 1). 

Epilepsy, heredity in connection es see title 
Epilepsy. 

Indirect heredity, 8288. 

Mild form of feeble-mindedness in parent may~ 
produce epilepsy or insanity in child, 
8126 (page 465, col. 2). 

Proportion of cases showing horses taint, 
8126 (page 466, col. 2), 8159. . 


ImMBECILE Children, absence of adequate provision 
for, and exclusion from special schools, 8126 
(pages 468, col. 1, and 471, col. 1). 


INEBRIETY, connection with feeble-mindedness and 
epilepsy, 8126 (pages 465, col. 2, and 467, col, 2). 


INFANTS, injudicious or, insufficient: feeding of 
effect. of, on brain ee 8126. (page 467, 
col. 1). 


Lasour CoLonizs, provide advocated, 3126 (pages 


468, col..2, 471, col..2, 472, col. 1). 
~ Accommodation—number of inmates advocated, 
8126 (page 472, col. 2), 8293, 8315... 
. Alternative types of SO Ters 8126» (page 472, 
col. 1). 
Boarding-schools, special, in proximity to, 
: advantages of, 8126 (page 473, col. 1). 
Buildings, villa type, advantages of, 8194, 8310, 
8316. 


Class of case that might be received in, 8126 
(pages 469, col. 1, 472. col. 1), 8148, 8192, 
8200. 

Classification, necessity for, 8143, 8194. 

Cost of maintenance, etc., estimate of, 8127, 

8144, 8309, 8313. 

As compared with an asylum, 8128, 8144, 
8298. 

Epileptics, Colonies for, see title Epileptics. 

Land, acreage of, 8126 (page 472, col. 2), 8316, 
8321. 

Railway Companies, arrangement with, as to, 

_. special reduced fares for. visitors, suggestion 
as to, 8126 (page 472, col. 2). ti 

Repayment of money spent on may be left over 
longer period than customary,’ 8126 (page 
473, col. 2). 

. Soil, altitude, aspect, etc.,: importance of, 8126 
(page 472, col. 2). 

Work that might be undertaken by inmates, 

8126 (page 473, col. 1), 8130. 


LONDON : 


Asylums, London County Council : 
Bexley Asylum, statistics as to cases show- 
ing congenital mental. defect, -8126 
(page 466, col. 2, and 467, col. 1). 
Epileptic feeble-minded, number in, 8126 
(page 472, col. 2). 
Authority, single, for mental. defectives, ad- 
vocated, 8126 (page 469, col. 2).. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, see that title. 
Receiving Homes: 
Advantages of, 8126 (page 471, col. 2). 
Finger - printing and © anthropometrical 
records of all cases in, advocated 
- 8126 (pge 471, col. 2. and 472. col. 1). 


LUNACY : 


’ Age of manifestation, periods most susceptible 
‘ 8126 (page 466, cols. 1 and 2). 
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Lunacy—cont. 


Heredity and family history in connection with, 
8126 (page 465, col. 1). 
Epilepsy, hereditary connection with, 8126 
(page 465, col. 1, page 473, col. 2 and 
page 474), 
Inebriety, connection with, 8126 (page 465, 
col, 2). 

Mepicat Examination of all children attending 
public elementary schools advocated, 8126 
(pages 470, col. 1, 471, col. 2, and 472, col. 1), 
8259, 8263. 

Summary of cases who might otherwise escape 
detection, 8126 (page 470, col. 2). 

METROPOLITAN AsyLuMS Boarp: 

Authority of, and provision made by, 8126 
(page 469, col. 1). 
Continuance advocated, 8242. 

MIDDLE AND WELL-TO-DO Cuasszs, feeble-minded 
and epileptic of, detention for prevention cf 
propagation, views as to, 8250. 

Mott, Dr., evidence of, references to, 8149, 8250. 

QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 8126 (page 464, cols. 

~*~ T'and 2), ‘8232, 8287. 

ReEcoveRY or Amelioration of the Feeble-minded, 
extent possible, 8126 (page 471, col. 1). 

REGISTRATION of elementary school children, 

suggestion as to, 8126 (page 471, col. 2), 
8211, 822), 8266. 

Adult cases beyond school age, inclusion of, 
views as to, 8224. 

Anthropometrical system, suggestion as to, 8213, 

Ruvrau Districts, effect of emigration of more 
vigorous inhabitants to towns, 8126 (page 466, 
col. 1). 

ScHoots, Ordinary Elementary : 

- Hygienic training in, probable effect of, 8220. 
Medical inspection of all children in, advocated, 
8126 (page 470, col. 1). 
Registration of children, see title Registration. 

SCHOOLS, SPECIAL: 

Imbeciles, exclusion from, 8126 (pages 468, 
col. 1, and 471, col. 1). 
Witness has no special knowledge of, 8287. 

STaTISTICs : 

Bexley Asylum, statistics as to, 8126 (pages 
466, col. 2, and 467, col. 1). 

Consanguineous marriages, extent to which 
productive of feeble-mindedness,. epilepsy 
and insanity, 8!26 (page 466, col. 1). 

Epilepsy : 

Age of manifestation, statistics as:to, 8126 
(pages 470, cols. 1 and 2, 471, col. 1), 
8202. 

Feeble-minded epileptics in London, County 
Council Asylums, 8126 (page 472, col. 
2). 

Heredity and family history, 8126 (page 
473, col. 2, and page 474), 8331. 

Inebriety and mental defect, proportion of cases 
showing connection, 8126 (page 465, col. 2). 

Lunatics, number of, as compared with feeble 
minded, question as to, 8152. 

Metropolitan Asylum Board, cases provided 
for in institutions of, in 1903, 8126 (pagc 
469, col. 1). 

Syphilis, connection with mental defect, statis: 
tics as to, 8126 (page 467, col. 2). 

Tuberculosis, connection with mental defect, 

- statistics as to, 8126 (page 466, col. 1). 

Total cases of miscellaneous insanity admitted 
into asylums of England and ‘Wales, and pro- 
portion showing congenital: defect, 8126 
(page 466, col. 2). 

Syrniuis, Connection with feeble-mindedness, in- 
sanity and epilepsy, 8126 (pages 466, col. 1, 
and 467, col. 2). 

Returns as to, suggestion as to, 8126 (page 
467, col. 2). 

TUBERCULOSIS, connection with mental defective- 
ness, 8126 (page 466, col. 1). - 


BRANTHWAITE, Robert Welsh, M.D., Home Office 


Inspector under the Inebriates Acts (see Questions 
408-800). : ~ 
ACTS OF PARLIAMENT relating to Inebriates, 411, 429, 
432, 434. 
Criminal Lunatics Acts, inebriates who become 
insane dealt with under, 495. 
Habitual Drunkards Act 1879, 411 : 

Class provided for under, 415. 

Retreats, detention in, provision as, to, 
415, 416, 484. 

(see also title Retreats ) 

Successful working of the Act, 525. 

Voluntary character of the Act, effect of, 
and suggestion that it should be made 
compulsory, 415, 427, 428, 472, 523, 
526. 

Inebriates Act 1898, 411, 434. 

Classes of people dealt with under, 435. 

Control of irreformable cases probably 
justified by, 451. 

Cost of working: 

ben Home Office, cost as concerns, 558. 

How defrayed, 637. 

Local authorities, power of, as to con- 
tributions, 457. 

Cruelty to children, cases at to dealt with 

under, 437, 634. 

Number of cases, 465. 

Definition of “habitual drunkard,’ 412, 

} 538. 

_ Extension of. to all persons habitually 

be abusing the use of drugs, advocated, 

414, 531, 574, 577. 
Imprisonment, powers as to under, 641 
646, 648. 
Paupers, provisions as to, 546, 
Reformatories authorised under, 443, (see 
also title Reformatories. ) 
Voluntary condition of section 2, effect of 
440, 441. 478. 

Juvenile Industrial Schools Act, age to which 
children are under supervision of managers 
under, 745. 

Licensing Act 1902, 411: 

Retreats for habitual drunkards, provision 
as to, 432. 

Sentence of six months instead of sureties, 
effect of, 441. 

Voluntary condition of, effect of, 472. 

Prevention of Cruelty to Children Acts 1894 

and 1904, powers as to detention of 
inebriates under, 411, 429. 

Class of people dealt with, 636. 

Expenses, payment of, deterrent efect of 
condition as to, 635. 

Extension advocated, 633. 

Number of persons dealt with under Act 
of 1904, 633. 

Repeal of Act of 1894, 430. 

Voluntary condition of, effect of, 473. 


foe 


ib. 


AsyLums, County, inebriates who become insane- 
sent to, 495. 


CLASSIFICATION of inebriates, importance of, and’ 
of complete separation of reformable from irre- 
formable cases, 446. 


ComBInaTion of Local Authorities for providing In- 
stitutions for Inebriates : 


Grouping of institutions advocated, 529. 
Instances of, 522. 
Increased practice of, advocated, 518. 
Number of habitual drunkards in a county, 
bearing of, on this question, 606. 


County aND Boroven Covuncits (see title Local 
Authorities). 


CRIMINAL INEBRIATES : 
Cruelty to children, prosecution for, 437, 634; 
Number of cases; 465, 633. 
Imprisonment, previously to. detention in a 
reformatory, 641, 646, 648. 
~ Inebriates Act 1898, regulations as to, under, 
435. 
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CRIMINAL INEBRIATES—conl. 


Reformatories, detention in, see title Reforma- 
tories, subheading, Criminal Inebriates. 
Reform possibilities as to, frequently greater 
than with police court inebriates, 444. 
Summary jurisdiction in cases of, effect of, 439. 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN : 
Inebriates Act 1898, prosecutions under, 437,634. 
Number of cases, 465. 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children Acts of 1894 
eS and 1904 (see title Acts of Parliament, 


= subheading Prevention of Cruelty, etc. ). 


Derinition of an inebriate, 413 : 
Extension to all persons habitually abusing 
the use of drugs, advocated, 414, 531, Wis: 
577. 
‘Habitual drunkard ” definition of: 
Magistrates’ difficulties with regard to, 538. 
Views of witness as to, 543, 578, 581. 


DETENTION, views as to, see title Irreformable 
Inebriates, subheading Detention continuous. 


DocuMENTs handed in, 800. 


Drues, abuse of, suggestion as to extension of 
Inebriates Act of 1898 to, 414, 531, 574, 577. 
FEEBLE-MINDED INEBRIATES : 
Number of, 567. 
Not certifiable as lunatics and could not be 
placed in an asylum, 569. 
See also title Irreformable Inebriates. 


FINES AND SHoRt SENTENCES : futility of, in dealing 
with habitual inebriates, 439, 440, 448, 566. 


ForEIGN AND CoLonraAL Laws as to compulsory 
detention of Inebriates, 463, 499, 767. 
Blue-book published in 1902, as to 464. 
Drugs, abuse of, detention fon 414, 531. 
Paupers, habitually inebriate, liable to com- 
mittal, 553. 

GUARDIANS OF THE Poor, Powers of as to contributing 
to and as to sending cases to, retreats, 459, 460, 
546. 

HEREDITY in relation to inebriety, 768. 

Homes Orricz, Inebriate Department : 
Contributions towards maintenance of certified 

reformatories, 706, 707. 
vost of, 557, 560, 686. 
Position held by witness in, 408, 555. 
Secretary of State, see that tile. 
Homes for Inebriates, see Retreats. 
IMPRISONMENT of inebriates: 


Futility of short sentences, 439, 440, 448, 566, 
Previously to detention in a reformatory, 
possibility of, 641, 646, 648, 
INFORMATION as to inebriates : 
Police information, 539, 600, 628. 
Sources of, open to witness, 603. 
Insanity, inebriates developing : 
Method of dealing with, 495. 
Number of cases, 625. 
IRELAND, reformatories for inebriates in, 616. 
IRREFORMABLE JNEBRIATES : 
Criminal class, such cases drift to when not 
under control, 754, 789. 
Detention, continuous, of irreformable feeble- 
minded inebriates advocated, 434, 451, 
474, 497, 574, 578, 581, 586, 727, 732, 


152 : 
Adequate provision for existent, if law 
be were sufficiently altered, 477. 


Asylum or similar institution proper place 
of detention, 569, 727. 
Cost, probable, 797. 
ke Expenditure justifiable, 451. 

_ Earlier control migKt have prevented these 
Fes cases from becoming inebriates, 738. 
: Licences, occasional, to give chance of 
. t, showing improvement, advocated, 476, 
pe fee 
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IRREFORMABLE [NEBRIATES—cont. 


Detention, continuous, ete.—cont. 
Number who ought to be detained, estimate 
of, 567, 710, 800. 
Detention in reformatories under present law, 
see Reformatories. 
Drink craving, question as to, 723. 
Feeble-minded people form majority of such 
cases, 448, 722, 736. 
' Conduct shows feeble-mindedness in other 
ways besides drink, 725, 729. 
Number of irreformable cases: 
As compared with reformable, 447, 567. 
Report of 1903, containing estimates of 
number who ought to be incarcerated, 
710, 800. 
Tmmorelity, tendency to, 770. 
Separation from reformable, importance of, 446. 
Transmission of vice to children, probability 
of, 768. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, powers and duties of, as 
regards Retreats, 419, 425. 


LANCASHIRE, Combination of local authorities, in 
stance of, 522. 


LancasHine ASYLUM REFORMATORY for Inebriates : 
Cost of land and buildings and cost per bed, 739. 

Departure from more economical model 
suggested by Secretary of State, 508. 

Number of cases actually accommodated, and 

number that could be accommodated, jus. 


Licensing AUTHORITY, powers of, as to Retreats, 
416. 
LocaL AUTHORITIES : 
Provision of institution for inebriates, powers 
as to, 443, 599. 
Combination for this purpose, see Comb- 
bination of local authorities. 
Expenditure, tendency to extravagance, 
505. 
Increased power of control by Secre- 
tary of State, advocated, 470, 471, 
503. 
Retreats, certified, powers as to: 
Contribution to maintenance, 443, 458. 
Licensing, 416. 


Lonpon County Councit Institution for Inebriates 
cost of maintenance, 706. 


MAGISTRATES : 

Attitude of, towards Police Court inebriates, 
440. 

Definition of “ Habitual Drunkard, ” difficulties 
as to, 538. 

Local authorities and magistrates, absence of 
co-ordination, 440. 

Summary committal to reformatories, powers 
as to, advocated, 441, 771. : 


PAUPERS—HABITUAL INEBRIATES : 
Detention in a retreat, powers of guardians 
as to, 546. 
Liability to committal advocated, 549, 


PoticeE CouRT INEBRIATES : 

Detention in reformatories, see title Reforma- 
tories sub-heading, Police Court Inebriates. 

Inebriates Act 1898 as to, 435. 
Number of convictions before coming under, 

791. 

Successful working of, 440. 

Summary procedure in cases of, regulations 
as to, 441. 


QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 557, 560, 686. 


QuartTEeR SxEsstons, Powers of sentencing to pro- 
longed detention in reformatories to be limited 
to, question as to, 774. 


Recovery of Inebriates, percentage of, 572, 584, 623. 


REFORMABLE Inebriates : 
Expenditure on, justifiable 450. 
Tdentification of, period usually required for, 734. 
Number of, as compared with irreformable 567. 
Period of detention advocated, 735. 
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REFORMATORIES for Inebriates, ete.—conf. 


BRANTHWAITE, Roserrt Weis, M.D.—cont. 


REFoRMATORIES for Inebriates, under Inebriates 


Act of 1898, 443. 

Accounts, annual statement rendered to Secre- 
tary of State, 709. 

Adequacy of provision for any case that might 
be sent, onus as to rests upon State reforma- 
tories 644, 652. 

Certified reformatories : 

* Account, general of, and of regulations as 
to establishment and maintenance, 
443. 

Accommodation, total amount of, 714. 

Cost of and Charges in, 684, 703, 704. 

Lady Henry Somerset Home, cost of main- 
tenance in, 706. 

Number of, 612. 

Number of cases detained in, 565. 
Comparison with numbers detained 

in State reformatories, 703 

Classification of Refcrmatories, 444, 657. 

Advantages of, as compared with classifica- 
tion of inmates in different parts of 
one institution, 446, 728. 

Classified list of reformatories, in Inspector’s 
Report of 1903, 788, 800. 

Committal to. 

Offences determining, 435. 
Procedure as to, 646. 

Cost : Matos 

Average, per bed, 796. 

Cheaper institutions as effective as more 
costly ones, 512. 

Control of expenditure, increased powers 
of Central authority as to, advocated 
470, 471, 503. é 

Maintenance in, cost of, 684, 704: 
How defrayed, 467, 637, 639, 706. 

Crim‘nal Inebriates in: 

Admission, regulations as to, 435, 437. 

Number of cases, 438. 

Period of detention, maximum term, 452. 

Re-committed, regulations as to, 489. 
Discharge from: 

Absolute freedom after, 453. 

Other than by expiry of sentence, 455. 
Re-committal, regulations as to, 469. 
Insanity, development in, number of cases, 626. 

Irreformable inebriates in 446 : 

Expenditure on, control advocated, 470, 471. 

License under supervision after discharge, 
with powers of re-committal, advocated, 
UA Nea] 59. 

Trreformable Inebriates, 446. 

Most suitable place for detention, 727. 

Permanent detention advocated, see title 
Trreformable Inebriates, subheading De- 
tention, continuou’, eic. 

Re-committal, number of offences necessary 
for, 454. 

Licences : 

During detention, form of, 761. 

Under supervision, after discharge, with 
powers of re-committal advocated, 741, 
759. 

Number of persons detained in reformatories, 
438, 561. 

Police Court {nebriates. detention in reforma- 
tories 435. 

Period of, maximum term, 452. 
Summary powers of magistrates as to, 
advocated, 441, 77]. 

Punishment , powers of, 664. 

Recoveries in, number of, 572, 584, 623. 

Reformable cases : 

Expenditure on justified, 450. . 

Identification of, period usually required 
for, 734. 

Number of, comparison with irreformable, 
567. 

Period of detention edvocated, 7235: 

State reformatories : 

Account, general, of, axd of system of 
maintenance, 443. 
Accommodation, amount provided, 711. 
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State reformatories—cont. 


Class of case received in, 444, 696. 
Cost of Maintenance, 684, 693, 697. 
Comparison with cost of maintenance 
in prison, 696. 
Number of reformatories, 612, 692. 
Number of inmates, 565, 659, 711. 


Retreats for Inebriates, under Habitual Drunkards 


Act 1879: 


Account, general, of regulations as to establish- 
ment and maintenance, 416. 

Acts of Parliament referring to, 415, 416, 429, 
432. 

Accommodation, amount provided, and estimate 
of numbers accommodated, 717, 719. 

Admission, regulations as to, 419, 536. 
Voluntary, only, 415, 419, 428, 766. 

Practically always under species of 
compulsion, 461. 

Suggestion that it should be made 
compulsory, 462, 483, 499, 767. 

Certified Retreats : 

Account, general, of regulations as to 
establishment and maintenance of, 
416. 

Classified list of, contained in Inspector’s 
Report of 1903, 788, 800. 

Class of people received in, probable de- 
terrent effect of possibility of transfer 
to a reformatory, 781. 

Discharge on licence, 488. 

Inspection of, by witness, 608, 620. 

Licensing authority, 416, 417, 776. 

Number of, 610. : 

Church of England Temperance Society Re- 

treats : : 

Number of cases sent to, 460. 

Rougher class not received in, 593. 

Cost of maintenance, and charges, 682, 698, 
Local Authorities, powers as to contribut- 

tions, 457, 459. 

Payments by patients, 423, 690. 

Secretary of State has no authority as to 
charges, 699. 

(See also subheading Free Adnission Non- 
existext). 

Discharge of patients, regulations as to, 425 
488. 

Feeble-minded (a t inebri:tes), proviion of 
similar instifut’ons tor, views as to whether 
des'rable, 162. 

Free admission non-existent— No provision 

for destitute persons, 457, 597. 

Thilanthropic bodies, contributions from, 
424, 428. 

. Persons detained under Inebriates Act 1898 
~ paid for out of public funds, 637. 

Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act 
1904, working of, affected by this, 635 

Guardians of the poor, powers of as to, 459. 

Information as to inebriates who are fit cases 
for admission, sources of, 766. 

Insanity, cases developing in, number of, 626. 

Licensing : 

Compulsory licensing of all retreats, ad- 
vocated, 418, 779. 

Present authority for, and suggestion as to 
transfer, 417, 776. 

Number of persons detained in, 427, 565, 719. 

Number of retreats under Habitual Drunkards 
Act 1879, 427. 

Occupations in, none compulsory, 663. 

Powers to enforce labour given to some 
Retreats, 669. 

eriod of detention in, 419. 

Punishment in, 674. 

Recoveries, percentage of, 584, 623. 

Salvation Army Retreats : 

Number of cases sent to, 460. 

Rougher class refused in, 593. 

State-maintained retreats, non-existent, 611. 
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BRANTHWAITE, Rosert Wetsn, M.D.—coné. - 
RetREAts for inebriates, ebc.—cont. 


Uncertified retreats, 418: ’ 

Compulsory licensing advocated, 418, 779. 

Number of, 777. 

Inspection, no powers as to, 478. 

Occupation if made compulsory, would 
probably deter people from entering, 
679. 

‘ Voluntary detention only, in, 481, 482. 





Roveuer Ciass or Non-CRIMINAL INEBRIATES : 


Church of England:and Salvation:Army retreats 
do not receive, 593. 

No provision for at: present, and views of witness 
as to possible methods of dealing with such 
cases, 597. 


ScoTLaND, reformatories for inebriates.in,; 613. 
SECRETARY OF STATE: 


Combinations of local authorities, powers as to, 
advocated, 518. 
Reformatories for inebriates, powers and duties 
as to, 443, 455, 470, 471, 647, 666, 
707. 
Control of expenditure, increased powers 
desirable, 470, 471, 503. 
Retreats for inebriates, powers and duties as to, 
416, 417, 425. “ 
Licensing power, transfer to suggested, 417, 
776. 


Sratistiogs, Returns and Estimates : 


Criminal inebriates, number of.in reformatories, 
438. 
Cruelty to children, number of cases dealt with, 
465, 633. BY 
Feeble-minded inebriates, number of, 567. 
Habitual drunkards, police estimates, 600, 628. 
Home Office, Inebriates Department, cost of, 
557, 560, 686. Meee 
Insanity, number of inebriates developing, 626. 
Irretormable inebriates : 
Cost of detaining all such cases in institu- 
- tions, estimate of, 797. 
Number of. 447, 567. 710, 800. 
Recoveries, percentage of, 572, 584, 623. 
Reformable inebriates, number of, 567. 
Reformatories for inebriates, statistics as to, 
“ertified : 
Accommodation, total in, 714. 
Number of, 612. 
Number of cases detained in, 703. 
Cost of maintenance, 684, 703, 706, 796. 
Lancashire Asylum Reformatory, statistics 
as to, 706, 739. 
Number of persons detained in, total, 438, 
561, 703. 
State Reformatories : 
Accommodation, 711. 
Cost of maintenance, 693, 697. 
Number of, 612, 692. 
Number of inmates, 565, 659, 711. 
Retreats, statistics as to: 
Accommodation, amount provided, 717. 
Church of England and Salvation Army 
Retreats, number of cases sent to, 460. 
Cost of maintenance and charges in, 682, 
698. 
Number of inmates, 427, 565, 719. 
Number of retreats, 427, 610, 777. 
Total number of inebriates detained in recognised 
institutions for inebriates, 561. 


VorUNTARY CHARACTER OF LEGISLATION as_ to 
Tnebriates, weakness resulting, 428, 429, 
440, 441 478, 487, 680, 681. 
Ovumpuision advocated, 415, 427, 428, 462, 472. 
483, 499, 523, 526, 767. 
WoMEN : ff 
Convictions, numbers of, previously to coming 
under Act of 1898, instances of, 791. 


Immoral classes, lapse into, when not under 
control, 755. 


INDEX: 


. BRANTHWAITE, Rozert Wetsn, M.D.—cont. . » *-1~ 


WoMEN—cont, f 
Number of inebriates, as compared with 
780. ; 
Occupations in reformatories and retreats, 660. 
Separate reformatories for provision of, varying 
i practice as tu, 657. t od 
YORKSHIRE, Combination of local authorities in, 522. 


men, 


BRAYN, R., Medical Superinteadent of Broadmoor 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum (see Questions 3103-3298). 


ABSENCE oF ANY InstrruTIoN absolutely suitable for 
detention of feeble-minded criminals, 3106 
(page 164), 3107, 3123, 3229, 3293. , 


America, Maximum sentences on criminal lunatics 
with power as to reduction in, 3159. 
ASYEUMS : Hi 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum : 
- Admissions in 1904, table showing, previous 
offences or attacks, 3275. : 

Causes of insanity in cases in, Table in 
Annual Report of 1903 as to, 3222. 

Class of. case received in, 3106 (page 164), 
3114, 3116, 3138. Fy 

Classification of “nmates, method adopted, 
3180, 3195.. 

Cost of maintenance in, 3199, «> 

Discharge from, 3259. wae 
Before expiry of sentence, never 

practised, 3262. #5) 
Conditional discharge, 3106 (page 165, 
col. 1). 3120. at 
Number of discharges, 3175. 

Discharged cases from asylums coming’ to, 
3237, 3257, 3273, 3278. 

Feeble-minded Criminals, see title Criminal 
Feeb'e-minded, owb-heading Detention 
in Asyiums. Ss 

Number of cases in. 

Convicts under definite sentence, number 
of; 8139; ' 

Total of cases received in, giving proportion 
of the feeble-minded, 3113. 

Period of detenuon—dangerous cases 
detained after expiry of sentence, 3260 

‘Recovery in: oe 
Method of dealing with cases.of, 3261. 
Number of cases recovered sufficiently 

for discharge, 3176. 

Return of cases to, after discharge, 3179, 
3267, 3279. 

Staff, number and cost of, 3199, 3258. 

Transfer of cases from, to Salvation Army 
Colony at Hadleigh, 3248. : 

Visitation, practice as to, 3171. 

County and Borough Asylums: 

Period of detention—rapid discharge in 
many cases, 3268. 

Return of discharged cases from, to: Broad- 
moor, 3237, 3267, 3273, 3278. 

Transfer of cases to, from Broadmoor, 3259, 


AuTHoRITY FoR FesBLe-MINDED CRIMINALS: 
Secretary of State advocated as, 3250. . 


CERTIFICATION OF LUNATICS: ; 
Difficulty of, owing to difficulty in diagnosis in 
distinguishing between feeble-minded 
and lunatics, 3106 (page 164, col. 1), 
3128, 3130. 
Delusions, importance 
question as to, 3264. 
Facts communicated by others may be given 
in the certificate, 3131. 


CasE referred to—Macnaghten’s case, would not 
cover the feeble-minded, 3295. | 


Country snp BoroucH CouncILs, not advocated, as 
authority for the feeble-minded, 3251. 
CRIMINAL FEEBLE-MINDED : 
Criminal. procedure as to, 3106 (page 164, col. 1). 
Assistance to judge and jury in decision as 
to feeble-mindedness, question as to 
possibility of, 3236. 


of, in diagonsis, 
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BRAYN, R.—cont. 
CriminaL Frrsie-MrnpEp—cont. 
Criminal procedure as to, ete.—cont. 


Kach case must be tried on its own merits, 
3234, 3235. 
Lunacy cases, procedure on linés of that 
‘ used in, advocated, 3062. 
- .. Inqui-ition in lunacy, examinations on 
model of, suggested, 3131, 3233. 
Question put by judge to jury as to whether 
accused knew the nature of the Act, 
would not sufficiently cover case of 
feeble-minded, 3291. 
Sentences should be inceterminate, 3106 
(page 165, col. 1) 3150. 
Small offences coming before justices in Petty 
; Sessions, 3240. 
‘Definition of: 
Difficulty as to, 3191, 3234. 
Sense in which used by witness, 3115, 3118. 
Detention in Asylums : 
’ © Absence of any institution absolutely suit- 
able, cases in Broadmoor illustrating, 
3106 (page 164), 3107, 3128, 3229, 3293. 
“\., Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 
Feeble-minded in : 
v4 Committal to Broadmoor, and ‘transfer 
to labour colony if found suitable, 
- advocated, 3248. 
Discharge from, 3106 (page 155, col. 
1), 3120, 3259, 3262. 
Extent to which Broadmoor would be 
relieved in event of institution of 
labour colonies, 3124, 3202, 3203. 
Number of feeble-minded in, 3106 (page 
165, col. 2), 3311, 3118. 
Offences committed by: 
Previous offences, 3271. 
«ga Table of 3106 (page 165), 3113, 
3142, 3148, 3217. 
Work carried on by feeble-minded in- 
mates, 3126, 3202. 
* Labour Colonies, ‘suggestion as to, see 
Labour Colonies, 
Period of detention should be indeterminate, 
3106 (page 165, col. 1) 3150. 
Detention by private persons or in private in- 
“stitutions, views as to, 3167. 
Diagnosis of Feeble-minded, difficulty of: 
Cases in Broadmoor illustrating, 3106 (page 
eo 164), 3107, 3128. 
-// — Inquisition in Lunacy, examination on 
rt model of, suggested, 3131, 3233. 
Vicious act, and act arising from mental 
=~ = deficiency, difficulty in discriminating. 
3228. 
Difficulties encountered by, in the outside world, 
3106 (page 165, col. 1). 
Labour colonies for, see Labour Colonies. 
eal Offences committed by, 3106 (page 165), 3113, 
3142, 3148, 3217, 3271. 
Arson and sexual offences, feeble-minded 
_ specially prone to, 3106 (page 165, col, 
2), 3172. 
Physical defect or deterioration frequently 
characteristic'of, 3106 (page 165, col. 1). 


“ Prisons, detention in, see Prisons. 
~ DETENTION, views as to, 3106 (page 165, col. 1), 3150. 


Discuarce of feeble-minded criminals or criminal 

lunatics : 

Asylurs, Borough and County, discharge from, 
3237, 3268, "3973, 3278. 

Broadmoor, see title Asylurs, subheading Broad- 
moor—discharge from. 

Prisons, unconditional discharge from, evils of, 
3106 (page 164, col. 2). 


FEEBLE-MINDED criminals : 
Herepiry in relation to feeble-mindedness : 
Racial decay, tendency to, in the feeble-minded, 
-3208. * 
Ipiots AND IMBECILES, detention of in Broadmoor 
BESLIG. 
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BRAYN, R.—cont. 


Lasour CoLONIES FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CRIMINALS, 
suggestions as to, 3106 (page 165, col. 1). 
Accommodation should be for about 1,000, 3189, 

3252. 

Appeal for discharge, right of, 3157, 3166. 

Authority for, Secretary of State advocated as, 
3250. 

Classification in, 3191, 3195, 3255. 

Cost of maintenance, 3198, 3254 

Decision as to cases suitable for detention in, 
3209, 3248. 

Direct committal to, without passing through 
an Asylum, possibility of, 3188. 

Discharge from, should be conditional, 3106 
(page 185, col. 1), 3166. 

Idiots not to be admitted to, 3256. 

Period of detention in, should be indeterminate, 
3106 (page 165, col. 1), 2150. 

Staff, number of, 3257. 

Transfer of cases from Broadmoor in event of 
foundation of, 3124, 3202. 

Prisons, Feeble-minded criminals in, 3106 (page 
164, col. 1). 

Decision as to ‘cases suitable for tranter to 
labour colonies, should be left to prison 
authorities, 3209. 

Discharge, unconditional, objections to, 3106 
(page 164, col. 2), 3209. _ 

Number of, 3206. 

Tendency of, feeble-minded to drift into prisons 
after discharge from Asylums, 3106 (page 
164), 3129. 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 3103. 


Satvation Army CoLony at Hadleigh, transfer of 
cases to, from Broadmoor, ee 


SECRETARY OF STATE: 
Authority for labour colonies for the feeble- 
minded, advocated as, 3250. 
Decision as to committal of. feeble-minded 
criminals to Broadmoor or to labour colonies, 
suggested, 3248. 


StaTisTics as to Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic 
Asylum : 

Admissions in 1904 table as to, 
previous offences, 3275. 

Causes of insanity, table in ponal Report, 
1903, as to 3222. 

Cost of maintenance in, 3199. 

Number, total of cases néoet yeh in, and number 
of feeble-minded, 3113. 

Offences committed by patients who were 
considered congenitally deficient, Table of, 
3106 (page 165). 3113, 3217. 

Recovery, number of cases, 3178. 

Return of cases to, after discharge, 3179. 


showing 


awn FEEBLE- -MINDED, necessity for special pro- 
tection, and views as to whether extension of 
present law is advisable, 3172. 


BROWN, R. Cunyngham, M.D., Deputy Medical officer 
of Parkhurst Convict Prison (see Questions 8964-9154). 


Acts oF PariiaAMENtT—Lunacy Act, 1889: 
Boarding-out allowed under, 9136, 9138. 


ASYLUMS : 

Accommodation—number of inmates desirable, 
Report of Lunacy Commissioners as to, 
9037. 

Discharge of unrecovered cases to the care of 
friends, 8966 (page 523, col. 2), 8984, 9112. 

Relief that would result to, by ‘adoption of 
Family Colony system in England, 9063. 


AUTHORITY : 
.Lunacy. Commissioners advocated as autho- 
rity for all pauper lunatics, 9866 (page 
524, col. 1). 
Out-door relief, authority for mental defectives 
receiving, see title Out-door Relief. 


Beicium, Boarding-out on the Family Colony 


system : 
~ Gheel Colony: : 
Account, general, of, 8966 (page 520, col. 1,, 
@ 
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BROWN, R. Cunyninam, M.D.—cont. 


BELGIUM, Boarding-out on the 
system—cont. 


Gheel Colony—cont. 


Asylum, Central, 9086, 9091. 

Class of case in, 9058. 

sffect on normal population of, presence 
of imbeciles and lunatics, 9072. 

Death rate, 8966 (page 523, col. 1). 

Proportion of lunatics or imbeciles suitable 
for family colonies, estimate by director 
of Gheel Colony, 9083. 

Sexes, mixing of, 9131. 

Tnfavourable opinion of system at Gheel 
formerly prevalent. 9143. 

Lierneux Colony : 
Account, general, of, 8966 (page 521, col. 1). 
Death-rate, 8966 (page 522, col. 1). 


Boarpine-out of Lunatics is legal in England, but 
system has never been adopted, 9136. 


(See also title Out-door Relief). 


Family | Colony 


BoARDING-OUT UNDER THE Famity CoLoNy SYSTEM: 


Account, general, of the system and of colonies 
visited by witness, 8966 (pages 519-522). 
8969. 

Belgium, see that title. 

Death rate, as compared with closed asylums, 
8966 (page 523, col. 1). 

England, adoption in, suggested, see title England. 

France, see that title. 

Germany, see that title. 

Holland, see that title. 

Recovery or amelioration of cases, 8966 (page 
523, cols. 1 and 2), 9068. 

Transfer of cases from care of friends, 9025. 


CoMMITTEE in 1878, boarding-out of lunatics recom- 
mended by, 9036. 


DETENTION of the feeble-minded in 
views as to, 8966 (page 524). 


institutions 


ENGLAND, BOARDING-OUT UNDER Famity CoLony 
System—introduction advocated: 


Advantages alleged, 8966 (pages 519, col. 1, 
523, col. 2, 524, col. 2), 8967, 8977, 9032, 
9063, 9090. 
ccheme outlined, 8966 (page 524, col. 2). 
Authority, central, advocated, 9013. 
Buildings ete., suggestions as to, 8966 (page 525, 
cols. 1 and 2). 
Asylums, central, necessity for, 9086. 
Class of case suitable for admission, 8966 (page 
524, col. 2), 9014, 9023, 9046, 9068, 
9149. 
Epileptics, profound idiots, and impro- 
vable imbeciles, not altogether suit- 
able, 8966 (page 524, col. 2), 9055. 
Inebriates unsuitable for, 9031. 
Suicidal tendencies, reason of, unsuitable, 
9052. 
Guardians : 
Effect on, of constant residence with an 
imbecile or lunatic person, 9072. 
Selection of, suggestions as to, 9014, 9016, 
9074. 
Inspection, efficient, necessity for, 9016. 
London, possibility or carrying out the system 
in, 9104. 
Non-pauper class, inclusion, 9106. 
Proportion of cases suitable for, 8966 (pages 
519, col. 1 and 525, col. 1), 
Towns, possibility of carrying out the system 
in, 9101. 
Transfer of people to a distance from their own 
homes, views as to, 9097. 


EvipEence of witness refers entirely to lunatics or 
insane (including idiot and imbeciles), 9043. 


France, boarding-out under family colony system in : 


Account, general, of, 8966 (page 520, cols. 1 and 2), 
9090. 
Death-rate, 8966 (page 523, col. 1). 


9061, 9082. _ 


BROWN, R. Conyncuam, M.D.—cont. 


FRANCE, boarding out under amily St system 
in—cont. 


Inebriates, 
9931. 

Transfer of people to distance from their own 
homes, 9098. 


GERMANY, boarding-out under mee colony system 
in: 


Account, general, of, 8966 (page 520, col. 1, and 
521, col. 2), 8972, 9090. 

Adoption of the system, reasons influencing, 
9967. 

Regulations (at Uchtspringe), 8966 (page 525, 
sol. 2). 

Sexes, mixing, no evil results from, 9133. 

Towns, system carried on in, 9102. 


admission to Aisnay-le-Chateau, 


HoL.anp, boarding-out under family colony system : 


Account, general, of, 8966 (page 519, col. 2). 
Adoption of the system, reasons influencing, 
9067. 4 


Lasour Cotonres, accommodation in, number of 
inmates desirable, 9036. 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 

Asylums, size of, recommendations as to, 9037. 

Boarding-out, attitude towards, 9143. 

Control over all pauper lunatics, whether in 
institutions or not, advocated, 8966 (page 
524, col. 1). 

Out-door relief, cases receiving, pass out of 
jurisdiction of, 8966 (page 523, col. 2), 8983, 
8994, 9113. 

Return, showing decline in number of patients 

_ boarded-out, 9136. 


Ovut-poor Reier of mental defectives, system of, 


in England : 
od Authority for—Guardians of the Poor, not 
Lunacy Commissioners, 8966 (page. 


523, col. 2), 8983, 8994, 9113, 9117. 
Manner in which these cases pass into care 
of Guardians, 8966 (page 523, col. 2), 
9112, 9121. 
Certification, position as to, 9112, 9121. 
Inspection and visitation, regulations as to, 8983. 
; - Investigation carried out by witness, 8966 
\ (page 523, col. 2). 
L | Mechanical restraint, regulations as to, 8996, 
8998. 
Neighbours of people taking patients, attitude 
of, 9145. 
Notification of cases to Guardians by Parochial} 
Medical Officer, 9014. : 
Number of pauper idiots or lunatics living with 
relations and others in 1903, 8966 (page 
523, col. 2), 8979, 8987, 9105. 
Objections to this system, 8966 (page 523, 
" col. 2, and page 524), 8982, 9005. 
a Reforms suggested by witness, 8966 (page 524, 
col. 1). 
s Reports, quarterly, by parochial] medical officer 
8996. 


hii Sums paid by Guardians to patients or their 
. guardians, 8966 (page 524, col. 1). 


QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 8966 (page 519, col. 1). 


ScoTLAND, boarding-out under family colony system : 


Account, general, of, 8966 (page 522, col. 1). 

Authorised system, 8991. 

Adoption of the system, circumstances influenc- — 
ing, 9067. 

Class of case, suitability of, 9058. 

Death-rate among patients, 8966 (page 523, 
col. 1). 

Juardians, widows as, 9021. 

Inspection, increased, suggestion as to, 8973. 

Number, total, of insane persons in receipt of 
relief in Scotland, proportion treated at 
home and proportion boarded out, 8966 
(page 522, col. 2), 8975. 

Sexes, mixing, evils resulting from, 9132, 9152. 
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BROWN, R. Cunyncuam, M.D.—cont. 
‘STATISTICS : 


Family colony system, death-rate of patients 
as compared with death-rate in closed 
asylums, 8966 (page 523, col. 1). 

Out-door relief, statistics as to, 8966 (pages 
423 and 524), 8979, 8987. 


Women, FEEBLE-MINDED: 


Detention, necessity for, 9014. 

Out-door relief or boarding-out specially un- 
suitable for, 8966 (page 523, col. 1, and 
page 524, col. 1). 


BURGWIN, Mrs. E. M. Superintendent of Special 
Schools under the London County Council, and 
formerly under the London School Board (see 
Questions 8364-8607). 


Act oF PaARLIAMENT—ELEMENTARY EpvcaTIoNn 
(DEFECTIVE AND EPILEPTIC CHILDREN) Act, 
1899 : 


Amendment unnecessary, 
compulsion, 8596. 
Boarding schools, compulsory provision of, clause 

as to advocated, 8408. 
Compulsory adoption advocated, 8364 (page 484, 
col. 1), 8375, 8485, 8596. 
Grant, increase advocated in event of, 8406. 

Epileptics, Act is inoperative as regards, 8364 
(page 484, col. 2). 

Imbeciles, exclusion from special schools under 
8364 (page 484, cols. 1 and 2), 8413, 8485, 
8517, 8536. 

' Powers of school authorities to contribute 
towards special schools and classes of other 
school authorities under certain conditions, 
8364 (page 484, col. 1). 


AFTER-CARE, NECESSITY FOR: 


London special schools, after-career of children, 
of, 8389, 8544. 
Demoralising influence frequently exercised by 
the feeble-minded, 8575. 
Tendency of feeble-minded to drift to criminal 
and, vagrant classes, 8571, 8579, 8595. 
* (See also title Detention.) 


AuLEN, Mr., evidence of, reference to, 8364 (page 482, 
cols. 1 and 2), 8531. 


ASYLUMS : 
Classification in, should be carried further, 8499. 
Discharge of recurrent cases from, 8593. 
Imbeciles, non-admittance after exclusion from 
special schools, 8413, 8507. 


Avurnoriry, Single, for all children of school age, 
advocated, 8364 (page 484, col. 1), 8508. 


BLIND FEEBLE-MINDED, institutions for, provision 
advocated, 8364 (page 483, col. 2). 


Boarp of EDUCATION: 

Attitude, general, towards special schools, 8599. 

Buildings for special schools, requirements as to, 
8602. 

Grant for special schools, inadequacy of, 8364 
(page 483, col. 2). 

Minute of February 2nd, 1900, was largely 
founded on recommendations of Committee 
on Defective and Epileptic Children 1898, 
8364 (page 482, col. 2). 


Boarpina out of feeble-minded children, objections 
to, 8567. 


BoaRpine ScHooLts oR HomMEs: 


Authority for, question as to, 8503. 

Classification in, importance of, 8364 (page 484, 
col. 1). 

Comparison with 
difference, 8499. 

Compulsory provision advocated, 8364 (page 
484, col. 1), 8408, 8562, 8598. 

Grants, larger than for day schools advocated, 


8409. 


except as regards 


idiot asylums—points of 
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BURGWIN, Mrs. E. M.—coné. 
BoarDiIn@ ScHOOLS oR HomEs—coné. 


Imbeciles, admission to, question as to, 8492. 

London, see that title. 

Parents, compulsion as to sending children, 
advocated, 8364 (page 484, col. 1), 8597. 


CERTIFICATION : 


Medical experts advocated for, 8364 (page 484, 
col. 2). 

Reluctance of doctors to certify cases as imbecile, 
8492. 


Cuaracteristics of feeble-minded children, 8364 
(page 483, col. 1). 


CLASSIFICATION of feeble-minded : 


Impossibility of providing special schools for 
various grades, 8442. 
Separation from imbeciles, 8433, 8442, 8485. 


CoMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES : 


Blind, deaf and dumb children, Royal Com- 
mission of 1889 on, 8364 (page 482, col. 1). 
Defective and epileptic children, Departmental 
Committee of 1898 on: 
Reference to, and Report of, 8364 (page 482, 
col, 2). 
Separation of feeble-minded from imbecile 
by, 8433, 8442, 8485. 
Poor Law Schools, Departmental Committee of 
1896 on, 8364 (page 482, col. 2). 


DocumENtT as to after-care of London Special 
Schools Children, handed in by witness, 8389. 


Day NurRsERIEzES, results obtained from, inferior to 
results obtained in Special Schools, 8470, 
8477. 


DETENTION, in some cases permanent, necessity for, 
8364 (pages 483, col. 2, and 484, col. 2), 
Decision as to cases requiring detention, autho- 
rity most suitable for, 8591. 
Number requiring, views as to, 8587. 


Diaenosis of Feeble-Mindedness : 
Age at which possible.to judge future capacity 
to be self-supporting, 8383. 
Difficulties of, and differences of medical opinion 
in, 8364 (page 484, col. 2), 8541. 


Errteptics, Residential Homes for, provision advo- 
cated, 8364 (page 484, col. 2). 


GERMANY, grade of defective received in Special 
Schools, 8541. 


GUARDIANS OF THE Poor, reluctance to take charge 
of imbeciles, 8413, 8507, 8514. 


Homus, CUSTODIAL: 

Advantage of, as compared with Special Schools, 
8488. 

Moral imbeciles, detention in advocated, 8364 
(page 484, col. 1). 

Number of children suitable for admission to, 
question as to, 8532. 

(See also Boarding Schools). 


IMBECILES : 
Absence of adequate accommodation for, and 

exclusion from Special Schools, 8364 
(page 484, cols. 1 and 2), 8413, 8485, 
8492, 8517, 8536, 8564. 

Asylums, refusal of admission to, 8413, 
8507. 

Form used forin London Special Schools, 
8364 (page 489). 

Number excluded from Special Schools, 
8364 (page 484, col. 1), 8530. 
Certification of children as, reluctance of doctors: 

as to, 8492. 
Classification—separation of imbeciles 
feeble-minded, 8433, 8442, 8485. 
Labour Colonies for, provision advocated, 

8364 (page 484, col. 2). 
Recovery or amelioration of, views of witness 
as to, 8364 (page 484, col. 2). 


Kerr, Dr., Evidence of, references to, 8526, 8528. 


from 
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BURGWIN, Mrs. E. M.—coné. 
Lasour CoLonrEes, provision advocated, 8364 
(page 484, col. 2). 
Age at which children might be transferred to 
from Special Schools, 8384, 8428. 
_’ Relief to-rates in respect of prisons and asylums 
would p-obably result, 8411. 


‘LAWRENCE, Miss, Evidence of, reference as to, 
e 8364 (page 482, cols. 1 and 2), 8528, 8531. 


‘Lonpon, provision for defectives in, under London 
: County Council : 
Authority, single, for all children of school age, 
advocated, 8364 (page 484, col. 1). 
Blind Feeble-Minded, institution, for, provision 
: advocated, 8364 (page 483, col. 2). 
Feeble-Minded Children : 
Homes for improvable cases, to be pro- 
vided, 8565. 
Schools, Special : 
Account, general, of institution of, 
8364 (page 482, cols. 1 and 2). 


4} Admission, procedure as to, 8364 
(page 482, col. 2, and page 
483, col. 1). 


vorms for admission, 8364 (pages 
485, 486, and 487). 
_ “After-career of pupils, 8389, 8544, 
8571. i 

Age of admission, 8364 (page 482, 
re Mile’ A Saaeesiape: 

Applications received for admission 
of children from other districts” 
8364. (page 484, col. 1). 

Board of Education, relation of autho- 
rities with (see title Board of 
Education). 

Class of case admitted, 8541. 

Classes, maximum number: in, 8364 
(page 483, col. 1). -~ 

Cost of, 8469, 8487. LE 

Curriculum, 8364. (page 483, col. 1), 

‘8365, 8423,°8427, 8551. 
Time-table, 8364 ‘(page 491, 
8425), ae 

Medical Examination of** children : 

Admission, examination for, form 
used for, &c., 8364 (page 482, 
col. 2; 483, col. 1,485 and 486). 

Report of medical officer,:.form 
of, 8364 (page 490). 

Number of children in: 

Increase in, 8528. 

Leaving annually, 8544, 8547. 

Number of schools, for all defectives, 
8364 (page 482, col. 2). 

Report of Senior Chief Inspector on 
special classes in 1895, 8364 
(page 482, col. 1), 

Results of training in, 8364 (page 483, 

col. 2). 

Classification of children accord- 
ing to, in 1903, 8526. 

Standard attained by majority, 
8439, 8472. 

Transfer of children to ordinary 
schools, 8364 (page 483, col. 1, 
and page 488), 8460. 

Work that can be undertaken by 
ex-pupils, proportion capable 
of earning a living, etc., 8364 
(page 483, col, 2), 8447, 8463, 
8551. 

Staff: characteristics essential in 
teachers, and method of selec- 
tion, 8364 (pages 483, col. 2). 

Technical Schools* for elder boys; 
8364 (page 483, col. *2), 8369, 
8371. | 2 

Home (Rastall Avenue), 8492. 
Closing contemplated, 8560. 
Payments by parents, 8493. 


z Typ 
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BURGWIN, Mrs. E. M.—cont. 


Lonpon, provision for defectives in, under London 
County Council—cont. 


Imbecile children, absence of adequate provision 
for, and exclusion from special schools, 
8364 (page 484, col. 1), 8413, 8492, 
8507, 8517, 8564. 
Form used for exclusion, 8364 (page 489). 
Number unprovided for in 1904, 8364, 
(page 484, col. 1). 


Mrrropouitan ASyLuMs Boarp, Boarding Homes — 
for imbeciles provided by, 8519. 


Mora IMBECILES : 
Custodial Homes, 
8364 (page 484, col. 1). 
Guardians, refusal to take charge of, 8415. 


detention in advocated, 


Mort, Dr., evidence of, reference to, 8593. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR CARE OF THE FEEBLE- 
MINDED, work of, 8520. 


PARENTS : 
Compulsion as to sending children to boarding 
schools advocated, 8364 (page 484, col. 1), 
8597. 
Imbecile children, refusal. by -guardians, on 
account of inability of parents to contribute 
- to support, 8514. 
Removal to other neighbourhoods, to avoid 
sending child to special schools, 8376. 


QUALIFICATION of witness, 8364 (page 482, col. 1). 


Recovery of the feeble-minded or imbecile, im- 
possibility of, 8364 (page 484, col.'2), 8593. 


REwiEvine OrFiceR, discouragement of parents by, 
from applying for admission of imbecile child 
to workhouse, 8420. 


Scuoors, ORDINARY ELEMENTARY : 
Unsuitable for instruction of feeble-minded _ 
children, 8448. 


Scuoors, Spectra, for feeble-minded children: 
Age for instruction in, 8365, 8381, 8383. 
Buildings, Requirements of Board of Education 

as to, 8603, 8606. | , : 
Class of case admitted, variations in, owing to 
~~ difference of medical opinion, 8541. 
Cost of, 8405. rite pt 
Curriculum, 8479. uci 
Function, chief, is as a “‘sorting-house* for 

decision as to future treatment of child, - 

8365. 
Grant, increase advocated, 8364 (page 483, col. 

: 2), 8365, 8404, 8406, 8410. 

“=<. Tmbeciles : 

: Exclusion from under Act of 1899, 8364 
(page 484, cols. 1 and 2), 8413, 8485, 

8517; <8546.) stn alae 
Number admitted to, question as to, 8436. 
London, see that title, subheading Feeble-minded 


Children. 
Loss of pupils by transfer of parents to other 
neighbourhoods, 8376- 


Results of training in, 8364 (page 483, col. 1). 
Age at which possible to gauge probabilty 
of child becoming self-supporting, 8383 
Proportion of successes, 8388, 8401. a 
Reduction of number who would ultimately 
require custodial care, 8490. - 
Transfer of cases to ordinary schools, 
os 8364 (page 483, col. 1), 8536.- : 
e of case most worth educating, 8365. 
Staff: necessity for separate teachers for each 
class, 8605. 
Transfer of children to ordinary schools, 8364 
(page 483, col. 1), 8536. 
Transfer of more hopeless cases from.to Labour 
Colonies advocated, 8383, 8428, 8590. 
-o\ Sratistics as to London Special Schools: 
After career of pupils, 8389. 
Number of pupils, 8528 
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BURGWIN, Mrs. E. M.—cont. 
STATISsTics as to London Special SS ROHI cone 


Imbeciles, exclusion from, statistics as to, 8364 
(page 484, col. 1), 8436. 

Results of training in, 8526. 

Technical school for elder boys, number of 
pupils in, 8369. 


Women, feeble-minded, tendency to drift to immoral 
classes—number in workhouse maternity wards, 
etc., 8572, 8579. 


CALDECOTT, Charles, M.B., L.R.C.P., Medical Super- 
i, intendent of Earlswood Asylum (see Questions 10321- 
10516)... 


ACTS OF amet wane : 


Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act 1899, class of case dealt with 
under, 10321 (page 596, cols. 1 and 2). 

Idiots Act 1886: 

Amendment of, and inclusion in, of certain 

clauses of the Lunacy Acts, views of 
witness as to this suggestion, 10412. 
Buildings, alteration, insertion of clause 
as to, 10417, 10430. 
Mechanical restraint, 10412, 10421, 
Punishment of persons _ ill-treating 
patients, 10416, 10427. 

Certification under, 10321 (page 595, col 
1), 10333, 10334. 

Distinction between idiot, imbecile, and 
mental de ective should be pointed 
out in the instructions of the Act, 
10321 (page 596, col. 2). 

Title of, change advocated, 10321 (page 596, 
col.-1), 10442, 10447. 

Lunacy Acts, certification of idiots under pre- 
viously to passing of Idiots Act, 10321 
(page 595, col. 1), 10331. 

AMERICA : 
& Care of the feeble-minded in, 10321 (page 595, 
col. 2). 

Definition of feeble-minded in, 10321 (page 596, 
col. 1). 

AsuBy, Dr., evidence of, reference to, 10449. 
ASYLUMs, Tick: 

Account historical, of provision of, 10321 
(page 594, col. 2, and page 595.) 

Advantage of separate asylums for idiots, 10337, 
10354, 

Boards of Management of Voluntary Institutions, 
non-representation on the Royal Commis- 
sion, 10321 (page 597, col. 2). 

Buildings, alterations in, 10£17, 10430. 

Class of patients received in, alleged change in 
and tendency to receive only improvable 
cases denied by witness, 10321 (page 597, 
cols. 1 and 2), 10322, 10328, 10337, 10407. 

County Councils, arrangement with as to recep- 
tion of idiots on payment, views as to 
possibility of, 10500, 10504. 

Earlswood, see tha title. 

Mechanical restraint, 10412, 10421. 

“Name, change of, statements in previous 
evidence as to, contradicted by witness, 
10321 (page 597, col. 2), 10322. 

Results of training in, 10321 (page 595, col. 2). 

Schools in, 10359. 

Secretary of State, regulations passed by, 10439. 


HorITy for congenitally mentally defective : 


Government Department, new, creation of, views 
as to, 10321 (page 596, col. 2, and 597, col. 1). 

Lunacy Commissioners advocated as, 10321 
(page 596, col. 2, and 597, col. 1). 

School Authorities not advocated as, 10321 
(page 596, col. 2, and 597, col. 1). 


Census Returns as to the number of the feeble- 
minded, 10467. 


Crrtirication under the Idiots Act, advantage of, 
10321 (paje 595, col. 1), 10333, 10334. 


Ciassirication. of defectives, extent to which 
desirable, 10324, 10334, 10345. 


CALDECOTT, CHARLES, M.B., R.C.P.—cont. 


ConFERENCE of Officiils: of Imbecile: Institutions, 
estimate by of numbers of feebl2-minded, 10482. 


County CouNCILS:... 


Authority for feeble-minded, not advozated 
as, 10321 (page 596, col. 2, and 597, col. 1). 

Contributions to idiot asylums, with right to send 
patients, views as to, 10500. 


DARENTH, class of case and training received. in, 
10360, 10363, 10371. 


DEFINITIONS : 


Congenitally mentally deficient persons, classes 
included in by witness, 10321 (page 594, 
col. 2). 

Idiot, as distinct from person of unsound mind, 
10334. 

Imbecile, definition of, as understood in the 
Idiots Act 1886, 10321 (p1ze 595, col. 1). 


Detention of congenitally mentally defective, 

necessity, for 10321 (page 596, cols. 1 and 2, 
and 597, col. 1), 10323, 10493. 

Higher grade imbeciles, detention of, more im- 
portant than of lower grade, 10450. 

Perzentage of feeble-minded children: who will 
require permanent detention, 10321 (page 
594, col. 2). 


EaRLswoop ASYLUM: 


Accommodation—amount at present unused 
owing to repairs of buildings, 10501. 

Number accommodated, see subheading 
Number of patients. 

Admission, methods of, 10321 (page 597, col. 2, 

page 599, col. 2), 10507. . 

Cases admitted from all over the world 
10321 (page 598, col. 1). 

Forms filled in—as to return made by parent 
at last census, 10467. 

’ After-life of patients (after discharge from the 
Asylum) 10321, (page 599, col. 1),. 
10355, 10488. 

Answers to forms as to, issued by witness, 
10378. 

Age of inmates, 10321 (page 597, col. 2), 10340, 

"10475. 

Applications for admission from persons incap- 
able of paying or only able to pay at a low 
rate, question as to, 10401. 

Authority for control and supervision, 10321 

(page 598, col. 1). 

Assistance received from Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, value of, 10511. 

Buildings : 

Freehold, 10321 (page 599, col. 2). 

Method adopted for housing, educating and 
employing the inmates, distinguishing 
between male and female, adults and 
children, 10321 (page 599, col..1 and 2). 

Certification of cases for detention in, 10321 
(page 595, col. 1), 10330. 

Class of case admitted : 

All ages, both sexes and all types, 10321 
(page 597, col. 2). 

Advantage of receiving all types, 10498. 

Change in class, and increasing tendency 
to admit only improvable cases, denied 
by witness, 10321 (pages 595, col. 1 
(note); 597, cols. 1 and 2), 10322, 10328, 
10407, 10497. 

Paupers or Board of Guardians’ cases 
ineligible, 10321 (page 599, col. 2), 
10402. 

Classification of patients in, 10321 (page 598, 
col. 2, and 599, cols. 1 and 2), 10324, 

Clothing, cost of, 10321 (page 690), 10394. 

Cost of, 10320 (page 599, col. 2). 

Average annual expenditure for last ten 
years, 10321 (page 600). 

Capital expenditure subsequently to original 
foundation, 10321 (page 599, col. 2). 
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CALDECOTT, Crartes, M.B., LR.C.P.—cont.' 


Eartswoop ASyLUM—contl.. , 4 Re 


Cost of—cont. 
How defrayed ¢ 
Contributions not received from any 


public authority, 10321 (page 599, 
col. 2), 10344. 
Payments by patients, sce subheading 
Payments. 
Work of inmates, extent to which 
cost is reduced by, 10321 (page 
600, col. 1). 
Statement of expenditure or maintenance 
account, with weekly cost per head 
for year ending December 31st 1904, 
10321 (page 601, col. 1). 
Training, cost of, 10384, 10388. 
County Council, payments by, in respect of 
cases sent, views as to possibility of, 10500. 
Date of foundation. 10321 (page 595, col. 1 and 
597, col. 2), 10328. 
Discharge or withdrawal, regulations as to, 
10321 (page 598, col. 1). 
Family history, extent to which recorded, 10321 
(page 599, col. 1). 
Feeling of inmates, with regard to Earlswood, 


10499. 
Income, average amount of, 10321 (page 599, 
col. 2). 
Source of, see subheading Cost—How de- 
frayed. 
‘Land : 


Acreage, 10321 (page 599, col. 1), 10510. 
Freehold, 10321 (page : 99, col. 2). 

Medical examination, periodical, of inmates, 
question as to, 10321 (page 599, col. 1). 

Mechanical restraint, 10412, 10422. ¢ 

Name, allegations as to change of, contradicted 
by witness, 10321 (page 597, col. 2), 10411, 
10497. 

Number of patients, 10321 (page 598, col. 1), 

10398. 

Admitted since foundation, 10321 (page 
598, col. 1. 

Annual average, 10321 (pages 598, col. 1 
and 600). 

Proportion of each class in each sex, 10321 
(page 598, col. 2). 

Proportion of idiots and imbeciles, 10321 
(page 597, col. 2). 

Objects for which founded, no modification in cr 
alteration of, 10321 (page 597, col. 2). 
Payments by patients or their relatives, 1032] 

(page 597, col. 2, 599, col. 2), 10384. 
Number of patients in each grade, 10403. 
Proportion of free patients, 10399, 10404. 

Paupers not received in, 10321 (page 599, col. 
2), 10402. 

Period of detention in, 10321 (pages 597, col, 
2, 598, col. 1), 10473, 10478. 

(see also subheading Age of Inmates.) 

Provisions, cost of, 10321 (page 600), 10393. 

Questions as to, issued by the Royal Commission, 
Replies, 10321 (page 597, col. 2). 

Results of training in, 10378, 10499. 

Staff, number of, 10321 (pages 598, col. 1 and 
599, col. 1). 

Statistical records of origin of mental defective- 
ness and of physical and mental develop- 
ment of inmates, 10321 (page 599, col. 1). 

Treatment, varying methods of, 10321 (page 
599, col. 1). 

Visits of parents, 10480. 

Work, capacity of inmates for, 10321 (page 

» 600, col. 1), 10349, 10385. 
Eastern Countins AsyLum, CoLcHEestTEr, founda- 

tion of, 10321 (page 595, col. 1). 


GUARDIANS OF THE Poor, Compulsory provision for 
idiot children, law as to, 10455. 
Herepiry and Family History: 
Cause of feeble-mindedness, extent to which 
heredity is operative as, 10472. 
Earlswood, records of family history, 10321 
(page 599, col. 1). 


CALDECOTT, Cuaruzs, M.B., LR.C.P.—cont 


Ip1oTs AND IMBECILES : 
Act of Parliament referring to, see title Acts of 

Parliament, subheading Idiots Act. 

Accommodation for: 

Account, historical of attempts to educate 
and train idiots, 10321 (page 594, cols. 
1 and 2, and page 595). 

Additional accommodation and provision 
for paupers and others at present 
unprovided for, advocated, 10443. 

Asylums, see that title. Ny 

Guardians of the Poor, compulsory pres 
vision, law as to, 10455. — “ 

Private care, unsuitability for, 1045v. 

After-life of, after discharge from institutions, 

10355 (see also title Earlswood Asylum, sub- 

heading After-life of patients). 

Certification under the Idiots Act, 10321 (page 

595, col. 1), 10333, 10334. 

Removal of imbeciles from their own homes, 

impossibility of, if uncertified, 10451. 

Training most desirable for, 10385. 
Work, age at which most capable of, 10342, 

10349. 


Instrrotions for permanent care of mental defectives 
‘ provision advocated, 10321 (page 596, col. 
2). 
Advantages of as compared with small homes 
or Labour colonies, 10321 (page 597, col. 1), 
10508. 
Class of case to be received in, 10499. 
Discharge from, suggestion as to, 10321 (page 
597, col. 1). 


Lasour Coionrss, disadvantages of, as compared — 
with other forms of institution, 10321 (page 597, 
col. 1), 10598. : 


Lonpon Sprcrat ScHoots, results of training in, 
10321 (page 596, col. 1). 


Lunacy Commissioners, authority of, with regard 
to idiots, 10321 (page 598, col. 1), 10363, — 

10431, 10511. © : . 
Separate accommodation for idiots advocated 

in reports from 1847 to 1873, 10338. 


Lunatics, removal of when not under proper care ; 
and control, power of relieving officer as to, 
10452. 


Miptanp Counties AsyLum, Know tz, class of case 
received in, 10321 (page 595, col. 1). 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE WELFARE OF THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED : 
Class of case provided for by, and result of 
training in Homes of, 10321 (page 595, col. 
2). , 
Limited scope of work does not justify special 
legislation, 10321 (page 596, col. 2). 


Rzxp, Dr., experiments by, in the case of idiots, 10321 
(page 594, col. 1 and 595, col. 1). 


REcovERY and amelioration of cases treated in idiot 
asylums, extent of, 10321 (page 595, col. 2). , 


- RELIEVING OFFICERS, powers of, as to lunatics and — 


idiots, 10452, 10455. 


Rovat ALBERT ASYLUM, LANCASTER : 
Class of case received in, 10321 (page 595, col. — 

1). A 
Guardians of the ‘poor, cases sent, and pay-— 
ments made by, 10505. 2 


ScHoois, ORDINARY ELEMENTARY, special classes in 
advocated, to which all children unable to profit 
by ordinary teaching should be sent, with a view 
to subsequent classification, 10321 (page. 596, 
col. 2). 

ScHOOLS, SPECIAL : 

Class of case admitted to, 10321 (page 596, cols. 
1 and 2). \ 
Results of training in, 10321 (page 596, col. 1). 

SECRETARY OF SrTaTE, authority of as to idiot 
asylums, 10439. pu 
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CALDECOTT, Cuartes, M.B., L.R.C.P.—cont. 


Statistics as to Earlswood asylum : 
Cost, statistics as to, 10321 (page 599, col. 
4 and page 600), 10388. 
Income, average annual, 10321 (page 599, 
col. 2). 
Number of patients, 
10481. 
Proportion of present number of in- 
mates in each class and of each 
sex, 10321 (page 598, col. 2). 
Payments by patients : 
Amount of, 10384. 
Number of patients of each grade, 
10403. 
Results of training, and proportion of in- 
mates capable of self-support, 10378. 
Staff, number of, 10321 (page 598, col. 1). 


WESTERN CounTIEs AsyLuM, Starcross, class of case 
received in, 10321 (page 595, col. 1). 


10321 (page 600), 


WoRKHOUSES, cases discharged from Earlswood 
entering, 10488. 


COOKE, E. Marriott, M.B., Commissioner in Lunacy 
(see Questions 6271-6502.) 


Acts. oF Paritiament—Lounacy: Acts 1890 and 
1891: 
Definition of lunatic in, 6368. 
»» Detention of feeble-minded or borderland cases, 
difficulty of under, 6446. . 
Section 116, Sub-section D., amendment of to 
include feeble-minded advocated, 6385. 
Section 276, as to appointment of asylum 
* officers, 6377. 
Greater elasticity advocated, 6380. 


AFTER-CaRE, necessity for, owing to tendency of 
feeble-minded to drift to criminal and 
vagrant classes, 6271. 

Dangers may be increased by training in special 
schools, 6272. 


ASYLUMS : 
‘Accommodation; inadequacy of, resulting in too 
-* early discharge of cases, which return to 
_ asylums or prisons, 6443, 6458. 
Aged and infirm—senile decay cases in, 6361. 
Cost of maintenance: 
Chronic and imbecile cases less expensive 
than curable cases, 6405. 
Economy of administration, 6407, 6417. 
- Idiot Asylums, inadequacy of provision for, 
6389, 6396. 
Local Authority (Somersetshire) alleged 
discouragement by Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, 6375, 6473. 
Idiots in Lunatic Asylums: 
Payments in respect of, by Poor Law 
Guardians, 6394. 
Separate blocks for, 6389. 
Officers, provision, regulations as to under 
Lunacy Act, 6377, 6380. 
- Tooting Bec—aged and infirm in, 6427. 
Cost of maintenance, 6424, 6434. 


AUTHORITY MOST DESIRABLE FOR CARE OF THE 
VWEEBLE-MINDED, views as to: 


County Councils as Local Authorities for pro- 
~. vision of labour colonies, homes, etc., 
6272, 6281, 6496. 
Gominibtecs of Management, suggestion as 
to, 6280, 6289, 6298. 
Dual authority for feeble-minded and lunatics, 
ro objection to, 6369. 
- Government Department, new, not advocated, 
6306. 
Local Government Board as Central Authority, 
6272, 6305, 6365. 
School authorities as Central Authority, views 
as to, 6496. 
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COOKE, E, Marrior1—cont, 
CERTIFICATION : 


Feeble-minded, certification for detention, views 
as to, 6272, 6279, 6288, 6443, 6446. 
Lunatics, certification of : 
Difficulty of, owing to difficulty of diagnosis, 
6222, 6323. 
Distinction between certificate for deten- 
tion in a workhouse, and for detention 
in an asylum, 6328. 


Comprnations of authorities for making provision 
for mental defectives, 6403. 


County Councits, advocated as authority for pro- 
vision of labour colonies and homes, 6227, 
6281, 6496. 
Committees of Management, suggestions as tos 
6280, 6289, 6298. 


CricHton-BRowNE, Sir James, evidence of, references 
to, 6206, 6385, 6431, 6443. 


CRIMINAL FEEBLE-MINDED: 


Asylums : 


Admission to, reluctance of authorities as 
to, 6350. ' 

Discharge from, 6354. 
Relapse into crime, 6360. 

Authority for, Home Office advocated as, 6278, 
6305, 6307. 

Certification of, difficulty as to, resulting in 
discharge, and reversion to prison, 6443. 
Each case must be judged on its own 
merits, 6346, 6348. 

Labour colonies, admission to, view as to, 6271, 

6702, 6343. 


DETENTION, necessity for, views as to, 6271, 6486, 
6497. 
Permanent, in some cases, 6279. 


Diaanosis, difficulty of, and views as to decisive 
test of certifiability, 6323 


Forrign ASYLUMS, cost of, as compared with English, 
6409. 


Foreign Lasovur CoLonisgs, experience of witness 
as to, 6411. 


Grrmany—Labour Colony (Alt Scherbitz) near Leip- 
sic, 6411. 


GUARDIANS: 


Asylums, contributions to, in respect of idiot 
children in, 6294. . 
Labour Colonies : 
Cases to be sent by Guardians, in event of 
provision of labovr colonies, 6272, 
6280, 6289, 6488, 6493. 
Visitation, suggestion as to. 


Home FoR DEFECTIVE AND ImBEcILE CHILDREN, 
proposed provision in Somersetshire, see tit/e 
School or Asylum. 


JNFIRMARIES, chronic and incurable cases, cost of 
maintenance is less than that of curable cases, 
6406. 


JUSTICES OF THE PHACE, authority of, as to detention 
in Labour Colonies, possible difficulty as to, 6272. 


Labour Cotontszs for detention of the feeble-minded, 
provision advocated, 6271. 
Admission, procedure as to, 6272, 6280, 6488. 
Observation, detention for, 6489. 
School Board Officer, collection of cases 
through, views as to, 6492, 6495. 
Age of admission, 6294. 
Certificate for admission, 6272. 
Revision, periodical, advocated, 6297. 
Class of case to be admitted, 6272, 6283, 6309, 
6326, 6329, 6488. 
Criminals, exclusion, 6271, 6303, 6343. 
Committee of management, 6281, 6289, 6298. 
Cost of, estimate of, 6410, 6413. 
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COOKE, E. Marriortr—cont. 


LANCASHIRE ASYLUMS: 


Deficiency in number ana delay in provision of, 
6465, 6466, 6467. 

Discharge of cases from, question as to, 6458. 

Separate buildings for dements and imbeciles, 
6408. 


Locat AUTHORITIES: 


Compulsory provision for mental defectives, 
powers of Local Government Board as to, 
6461. 

Economy of administration by, views as to, 6440. 

(See also title County Council and Guardians.) 


Locat GoveRNMENT Boarp, advocated as Central 
Authority for the feeble-minded, 6272, 6306, 
6365. 


Lonpon County CouNcIL: 
Asylums, delay in provision of, 6467, 6470. 
Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS : 


Authority for feeble-minded, not advocated as, 
6365. 


Compulsory powers over Local Authorities, 6461. 

Discouragement of Local Authorities by, alleged, 
6375, 6473. 

Economy of administration in Lunacy Duepart- 
ment, views as to, 6417. 


Lunatics, certification of, see title Certification. 


MAGISTRATES, decision by as to certification for 
detention, difficulties of, 6272, 6279. 


METROPOLITAN AsyLuMS Boarp, Asylum at Tooting 
Bec: 
Aged and infirm—senile decay cases, 6361. 
Cost of maintenance, 6424, 6434. 


QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 6271. 


Scuoot AUTHORITIES as central authority for the 
feeble-minded, views as to, 6496. 


ScHooL or Asytum for feeble-minded children, 
provision proposed in Somersetslire, alleged 
difficulties created by Lunacy Commissioners, 
6375, 6473, 6477. 


ScHOOLS, SPECIAL, transfer of unrecovered cases to 
Labour Colonies at end of training, advocated, 
6272, 6331. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, home for defective and epileptic 
children, provision proposed, 6375, 6473, €477. 


Sratistics: Number of feeble-minded in a county, 
estimate of, 6292. . 


Woman, as medical superintendent of home for 
defectives, appointment proposed, 6477. 


Women, FEEBLE-MINDED, detention of, special neces- 
sity for, 6272, 6334, 6499. 


Workhouse maternity wards, women in, 6271, 
6500. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, number of feeble-minded in 
estimate of, 6293. 


W ORKHOUSES : 2 


-\ged and infirm—senile decay cases might be 
transferred to from asylums, 6361. 
Transfer of certain cases of feeble-minded to 
Tabour Colonies, advocated, 6272, 
6331. 
Retenticn of cetfain numker in workhouses, 
6285, 6319. 
Uncertified lunatics in, 6323, 


CORNER, Harry, M.D., Lecturer on Mental Diseases 


at the N orth-East London Post-Graduate College ; 
formerly Medical Superintendent of Earlswood Asylum, 
also Assistant Physician and Lecturer on mental diseases 
at Bethlehem Royal Hospital for Lunatics (see Questions 
9719-9841). 























AcTs OF PARLIAMENT : 
Idiots Act, 1886: 
Amendment of, and inclusion in of certain 
sections of the Lunacy Acts advocated, 
9720 (pages 565, col. 2, and 566), 9731, 
9737, 9822. 
Htatement of facts in certificates under, 
views as to, 9720 (page 565, col. 2), 

9817. 
Punishment for ill-treatment or neglect of 
idiots, no provisions as to, 9813. 


Lunacy Acts: 


Incorporation of certain sections in the 
Idiots Act advocated, see subheading 
Idiots Act. 

Punishment for ill-treatment and neglect, 
section as to, 9813. 

Section 116, sub-section D, extension to the 
feeble-minded, views as to, 9720 (page 
566, col. 1), 9840. 7 


AFTER-CARE, necessity for, owing to tendency of 
feeble-minded to lapse into crime, 9720 (page 
564, col. 2), 9761, 9835. 


AGE in relation to mental defect, 9720 (page 564 
col. 2), 9809. 


Asyutums, Idiot: 


Class of defective suitable for detention in, 
9720 (pages 564, col. 1; 565, col. 2). 
Separate annexes advocated for higher 
grade imbeciles, 9720 (page 564, col. 1), 
9736. 
Feeble-minded children, detention in, objec- 
tions to, 9733. : 
Earlswood, see that title. 
Female imbeciles, prohibition from wordy on 
male side, ‘advocated, 9720 (page 566, 
col. 1), 9818. 
Lunacy Commissioners, powers of as to, increase 
advocated, 9720 (page 565, col. 2 and-page 
566), 9732, 9738, 9822, 9833. 
Name, change of to training institutions for the. 
feeble-minded, tendency as to, 9720 (page 
564, col. 1). 


Autuority for the feeble-minded, suggestions as t2, 
9720 (page 565, cols. 1 and 2), 9752, 9798. 


BLANDFORD, Dr., evidence of, reference to, 9721. 


Boarpina-Scuoots for the feeble-minded, sugges- 
tions as to, 9720 (page 565, col. 1), 9724. 


Cuentrrcerion of feeble-minded : 


Children, certification for attendance at special 
schools, simple form advocated, 9720 (page, 
565, col. 2). ‘ 

Compulsory or permanent detention, certifica-_ 
tion, etc., views as to whether possible, 
9720 (page 565, col. 2), 9721, 9724, 9765, 
9767. 

Idiots’ Act, certificates under, statement of 
facts in, 9720 (page 565, col. 2), 9817. ; 


CHARACTERISTICS, insane or criminal, more definite 
the nearer the case approaches the normal, 
9720 (page 564, col. 1), 9798, 9835. 


Cruassirication of the feeble-minded and other 
mental defectives, 9720 (page 563, cols. 1 and 2; 
and page 564, cols. 1 and 2). 


DerFinition of ‘“‘ feeble-minded,”’ limitation of; 
new term advocated, 9720 (page 564, cri. 1), 
9757. 
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CORNER, Harry, M.D.—cont. 


DETENTION, in some cases permanent, views as to, 
9720 (page 565, col. 2), 9721 9724, 9767. 


Eartswoop AsyLum: 

Class of case received in, feeble-minded ad- 
mitted owing to absence of more suitable 
provision, 9733. 

Experience of witness as to, 9732. 

Female patients working on male side, 9820. 

Work done by inmates, value of, 9720 (page 
565, col. 1). 


Famity Cotony System, adoption of, in England, 
views as to, 9776. 


GUARDIANS OF THE Poor, obligations of as to recep- 
tion of idiots and imbeciles, 9745. 


HEREDITY : 
Cause of feeble-mindedness, extent to which 
operative as, 9720 (page 565, col. 2). 
Marriages of feeble-minded, prohibition of, 
views as to, 9759. 


\DIOTS AND IMBECILES : 
Accommodation for, views as to whether in- 
adequate, 9720 (page 564, col. 1), ¥739. 
Asylums, see that title. 
Criminal tendencies, less strong than in the 
feeble-minded, 9798. 


INEBRIATES : 
Hereditary connection between alcoholism and 
feeble-mindedness, 9720 (page 565, col. 2). 


Lazsour Cotontes for tha feeble-minded, provision 
advocated, 9720 (page 565, col. 1), 9781. 
Cost of maintenance in, 9720 (page 565, col. 1). 
Imbeciles, detention in, not advocated, 9736. 
Vagrants, detention in, views as to, 9765. 
Work that could be done by inmates, and extent 
to which colony might be self-support- 
ing, 9720 (paye 565, col. 1). 
Instance of a self-supporting farm colony 
for boys, 9787, 9825. 


Lunacy ComMISSIONERS : 
Authority for idiots and imbeciles’ advocated— 
not for feeble-minded, 9720 (pages 564, 
col. 1; 565, cols. 1 and 2), 9752. 
Increased powers as to idiot asylums advocated, 
9720 (page 564, col. 1, page 565, col. 2, 
and page 566), 9737, 9822, 9833. 


Morat DeEFEcrivEs, characteristics of, 9720 (page 
564, col. 2). 


QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 9720. 


* Recervine Homes for cases of incipient insanity, 


advantage of, 9722 (page 566), 9768. 


ReEcoveRY OR AMELIORATION of the feeble-minded, 
extent possible, 9720 (page 565, col. 2), 9726, 


9759, 9825. 

REGISTRATION OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED advocated, 
9761. 

Satvation Army CoLonizes, not self-supporting, 
9762, 9793. 


ScHoots, SPECIAL: 
Age for instruction in, extension advocated, 


9720 (page 565, col. 1), 9724. 
Boarding-schools, suggestion as to, 9720 (page 
565, col. 1), 9724. 


STATISTICS : 
Farm schools for boys, expenses and profits, 


9788. 
Vagrants, proportion of feeble-minded among, 


VAGRANTS, FEEBLE-MINDED : 
Detention in labour colonies, views as to, 9765. 


Number of, 9762. 
Report of these cases by workhouse authorities, 


views as to, 9770. 
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CRICHTON-BROWNE, Sir James, 


MD., LL.D. 
F.B.S., Lord Chancellor’s Visitor in Lunacy (see 
Questions 6981-6270). 


Acts oF PARLIAMENT: 


Lunacy Acts 1890, 1891: 

Idiots, provision for, powers as to under, 
6079, 6265. 

Section 116, Sub-section D, Amendment 
of to include feeble-minded, views as 
to this proposal, 5983 (page 334, col 1), 
6129, 6192. 

Section 241, provision for paupers im- 
beciles and idiots, might be made 
under, 5983 (page 331, col 2). 

Women, protection of, under, 6143. 


ADMINISTRATION oF Esratres of feeble-minded, 
Regulations as to, 5983 (page 333, col. 2). 
Lunacy Act, Section 116, Sub-section D., 
amendment of to include feeble-minded, 
advocated, and suggestion as to mall 
property cases, 5983 (p “ge 334, col. 1), 6192. 
(See also title In Yuisition in Lunacy). 


ArTER-CaRg, necessity for—tendency of feeble- 
minded to drift to criminal or vagrant 
classes, 5933 pages 328, col. 2, 333, col. 
1, 335, col. 1), 6227. 


America, Epilepsy in, proportion of cases beginning 
in early life, 5983 (page 330, col. 2). 


ASYLUMS : 


Discharge of unrecovered cases from 5983 (page 
331, col. 1, 335 col3. 1 and, 2). 
Epileptics, provision for in, 5983 (page 331, 
col, 2.) 
Idiot Asylums : 
Accommodation, inadequacy of, and diffi- 
culties of admission, 5983 (page 331, 
cols, 1 and 2), 6074, 6262, 6265. 
Discharge, unrecovered, from 5983, (page 
331, col. 1). 
Elected (free) cases, temporary detention 
of, 5983 (page 331, col. 1), 6259. 
Suitable places for detention of imbeciles and 
idiots, 5983 (pages 331, col. 1). 
Lunatic asylums, Idots in: 
Accommodation for, views as to adequacy 
of, 5983 (page 331, col. 1), 6074. 
Separate blocks for, 6079, 6268. 
Metropolitan District Asylums, idiots in, 5983 
(page 331, col. 2). 
Number of mental defectives in, estimate of, 
5983 (page 327, col. 2). 


AUTHORITY. MOST SUITABLE FOR CARE OF [THE FEEBLE- 
MINDED, VIEWS AS TO: 


Government Department, Special, creation ad- 
vocated, 5983 (page 333, col. 2), 6088, 
6099, 6133. 
Central Board and local administration, 
6250. 
Overlapping, views as to possibility of, 6255. 
Lunacy Commissioners would be efficient but 
are already overweighted, 5983 (page 333, 
col. 2), 6100, 6133. 
Single authority dealing with all phases of 
mental disease, views as to this suggestion, 
6256. 


BoarDine out of Feeble-minded children, views as 
to, 6127. 


Boarping ScHoots cr Homes, for defective and 
epileptic children, provision advocated, 
5983 (page 333, col. 1), 6084. 
Classification advocated—division of imbecilos 
from feeble-minded, 6085. 
Number advocated, 6095. 


Brix before Parliament for amending Subsection D. 
of Section 116 of Lunacy Act 1891, 6194. 


Casz, legal, referred to—Wyndham’s Case, 5990. 
5D2 
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CAUSES OF FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS, detailed consider- 
» ation of, 5983 (page 328 et seg.), 6232. 
Ante-natal causes, 5983 (page 330, col. 1). 
At time of birth, 5983 (page 330, col. 2), 6238. 
Post-natal, 5983 (page 330, col. 9). 
Investigation advocated, 5983 (page 827 col. 1). 
Recovery, class of case, according to cause 
most hopeful for, 6242. 
Retreat in some causes, advance in others, 5983 
(page 328, co’. 2, and page 329, col. 1). 
(See also title Heredity and Family History). 


CENSUS: 


Number of lunatics, return of 1901 as to, 5983 © 


(page 327, col. 2). 

Occupiers’ Schedule, change ir wording, greater 
accuracy in returns resulting, 5983 (page 
327, col. 2). 

Source from which statistics put in by witness 
are partly taken, 6224. 

Unreliability of, 5983 (gages 327, col. 2, 328, 
col. 1), 6226. 


CERTIFICATION $ 


Diffculty as to, owing to difficulty of Te, 
5983 (pages 334, col. 2, 335, cols. 1 and 2), 
5984. 

Distinction between certifiable and uncerti- 
fiable cases depends rather on degree of 
insanity than on necessity for care and 
treatment, 6040. 

Existing law as to, extension of to the feeble- 

| minded, views as to whether desirable, 

5983 (page 336, col. 1), 6001. 

Form of certificate advocated, 5988, 5990, 6128. 

Justices of the Peace, capacity for dealing with 
cases of, 6057. 

Magistrates, special, should e. appointed to 
deal with children’s cases; 6091. 

Observation Homes, detention in previously 
to certification, advocated, 5985, 6051. 

Procedure advocated, 6117. 

Refusal of necessary judicial authority for 
detention and number of certified lunatics 
still at large, 5983 (page 334, col. 2). 

Uncertified. lunatics at large, 5983 (page 335, 
col. 1), 6036. 

Wording of: certifieates, improvement in, in 
recent years, 5983. (page 334, col. 2). 


CHaLFront. Cotony for epileptics, 5983 (gages 328, 
col. 1, 332, col. 2). 


CHORLTON AND MANCHESTER GUARDIANS, provision 
for epileptics made by, 5983 (page 332 col. 2). 


CLASSIFICATION of the feeble-minded, and. distinction 
from idiots and imbeciles, 5983 (pages 328, -col. 
1, 332, col. 2), 6015, 6227... 


ComMIssions referred to: 


New South Wales Commission, 5983 (page 330, 
col. 1). 

Royal Lunacy Commission for Scotland 1857, 
5983 (page 329, col. 1). 


County Councits, Powers of as to provision of 
idiot asylums, 6079. 
Compulsory powers advocated, 6081. 
Inadeauately used, 6265. 


( ounty Court JupGEs,.decision by, as.to children 
suitable for detention, advocated, 5983 (pages 
333, col. 1, 334, col. 1). 


CRIMINAL FEEBLE-MINDED : 


Certification before conviction, impossibility. of, 
5991. 
Criminal procedure as to, 6175. 


“INDEX: 


—cont. 
CRIMINAL FEEBLE-M{INDED—cont. 
Criminal Procedure, <s to—cunt. 


“Guilty but insane,” verdict’ of, extension 
of to “guilty but feeble-minded,” 
advocated, 3995, 6073, 6179. 

Jury to be dispensed with, case to be 
decided by Judge in Lunacy, sugges- 
tion, 5990. 

Medical examination of man found guilty, 
power of judge as to, before. passing 
sentence, advocated, 6176. 

Sertence, indeterminate, views as to, and 
as to probable attitude of the public 
towards, 6181, 6186. 

Detention, difficulty as to and necessity for, 

5986, 6000, 6002, 6181. 

(see also subheading Labour Colonies.) 

' Diagnosis, difficulty of, 6189. 
Labour colonies for detention of, advocated, 
5983 (page 333, col. 1), 5988, 5995, 6098, 
6182. 

Authority for, views as to, 6183. 

Certificate for, periodical revision, ad 
-vocated, 6185... 

Inspection and reports, suggestion as to, 
6184. 

‘Non-penal treatment advocated, 5983 
(page 333, col. 2)5 6182. ; 

Observation omen institution advocated, 5988, 

5993. 

Prisons, detention in. . 

Borstal, system at, 5983 (page 333, col. 2), 

_, , 6098. 

Detention at end of sentence, impossibility 
of, under present law, 5986. 

Local prisons, feeble-minded in : 

Number of, 5994. 
Recommittal, cases of, 5992. 
Objection to prisons as places of detention 
for the feeble-minded, 5988... > 
Tendencies. of the feeble-minded are frequently 
criminal, 5983 (pages 328, col, 2,333, col. 1, 
335, col. 2), 6227. 


ORIMINAL LUNATICS : 
Broadmoor, uncertified lunatics in; 6038. 
Certification and detention,” possibility of, as 
socially dangerous, 5983 (page 335. col. 1), 
6001. 
Diagnosis of -Criminal. Lunacy, difficulty of, 
6062. 
Absence of any other symptoms pesiglbee 
of moral insanity, instance of, 6069. 
Women, child-murder by, 6065. 


DEFINITIONS ; 

Feeble-minded, difficulty of definition, and 
suggestion as to by witness, 6006. 

Importance of a distinct definition | for idiot, 
imhecile, and feeble-minded, 6015. 

“ Tdiot ; 

Sir J. Crichton Browne’s definition, 6007. 
Dr. Mercier’ 8 definition, 6010. 

Tmbecile, Dr. Mercier’s definition, 6013.» 


Lunatic, suggestion as to substitution of some 
other term, possibly “‘ defective,” 6006, — 


. 6101, 6257. 

Mercier, Dr., definition by, 600. 
Moral defectives, definition of, 6014. 
Moral Imbeciles, 6007. 

Morally insane, 6007 © 


DETENTION of the feeble-minded, views as to desir- 


ability of, and. cRCrPTTT suggeste!, 5983 — 


» oo pages 333, col. 1, 324, col.1), 6108, 6244. 
eset law as to is adequate, extension of 
~ powers not advocated, 5983 (page 336, col. 1.) 
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CRICHTON BROWNE, Sir JAmus, M.D. LL.D. 


S.—cont. 
Detention of the feeble-minded, ete.—cont. 


Prevention of Propagation, detention for, 
see litle Heredity and Family History, 
subheading Detention. 

Public knowledge of necessity for, views as to, 
6112. 


' DIAGNOSIS OF FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS: 


Age at which possible, 6230. 

Difficulty of, 5983 (pages 334; col, 2.and, 335, cols. 
1 and 2). 

Points to be observed in, 5983 ( page 332; col. 2, 
and page 333, col. 1). 

School teachers, reports by to medical officer on 
children requiring special training, ad- 
vocated, 5983 (page 333, col. 1). 


Drvce Hasir in parent, resulting in feeble-mindedness 
in child, witness knows no instance of, 5983 
(page 330, col. 1). 


DunDEE, Number of mental defectives in, 5983 
(page 328, col, 1). 


teense. effect of, 5983 (page 328, col. 2). 


Cases resulting from environment and circum- 
stances more remediable than cases of 
congenital defect, 6242. © 

EPILEptics, provision for, general suggestions as to, 
5983 (page 331, col. 1, and page 332). 
- Age of ~manifestation,. proportion of cases 
beginning in early years, 5983 (page 330, 
ie col. 2). 
- Boarding-schools, suggestion as to, 5983. (page 
332, col. 1). 

Classification, 5983 (page 331). 

- Labour colonies for, advantages: of, 5983 (pages 
328, col. 1, and 332, col. 2). 


Number of epileptics, estimate of, and returns as 
to, 5983 (pages 328 col. 1, 332 col. 2). 
Sane epileptics, provision for; 5983 (page 332, 
col. 2). 
Fiscuer, Master, evidence of, reference to, 6201. 


German Hosprrats, wards for treatment of cases of 
mental. Aisenee, in. early dais 5983. (page, 335, 
‘col. 2). 


reas 


GLAsaow : 


Feoblettntitied in, number of, 6237. 
Hospitals, wards for treatment of insanity in 
cits early stages, 5983.(page 335.col., 2). 


GUARDIANS, appointment of, for the feeble-minded, 

with powers of Committee of the Person, ad- 

vocated, 5983 (pages 333, cols. 1 and 2, 334 col,1), 
6117, 6139, 6246. 


Herepiry anp Famity History in relation to 
; feeble-mindedness : 


Birth-rate in marriages of the feelrle-minded, 
5983 (page 329, col. 2). 
Chief cause of feeble-mindedness is heredity, 
5983 (page 329, col. 1,), 6131, 6232. ° 
Percentage of cases due to this cause, 6240. 
Consanguine marriages, 5983 (page 329, col. 1.). 
Detention for prevention of propagayicn views 
as to, 5983 (pages 329 col. 1, 333), 5988, 
6090, 6107... 
Inquisition in lunacy coal be, an effectual 
barrier to marriage, 5983 (page 334, 
_ col. 1), 6141. 
Feeble-mindedness is. more transmissible than 
insanity, 5983. (page 329, col. 1,), 6108, 6132. 
Inebriates,, children _ of, tendency to feeble- 
_ mindedness, . 5983 :(page 339, col. 1). 

Insanity is a larger hereditary cause of feeble- 
mindedness than . feeble-mindedness _ itself 
5983 (page 329, col. 2). 


CRICHTON-BROWNE,. Sir James M.D... LIU.D., 


F.R S.—cont. 


Herepity AND Famity History in rélation to 
feeble-miadedness—cent. 


Nervous disease and general physical and mental 
condition of parents, effect of on children, 
5983 (page 330, col. 1). 

Well-to-do people, and upper classes generally, 
position as to, 5983 (page 329, col. 2), 6233. 


Homes for Fesble-mindel Childrea, sce éitle Board- 
ing-Schools or Homes, 


Homes for observation, suggestions as to, 5938, 5993.. 


Hospitats for observation and treatment of mental 
disturbance in its early stages, advocated, 5983 
(page 335, col. 2). 


Ip1Iots AND IMBECILES : 


Adequacy and suitability of present provision 
for, views as to, 5983 (page 331, col. 1), 6074. 

Asylums, see that title. 

Authority for—Lunacy Commissioners as, 6258. 
Transfer of powers advocated, 6258. . 
Certified, but still at large, number probably 

smill, 5984. 

Classification—typ2s caused by luxury and 
types caused by poverty, 5983 (p1ge 329, 
col, 1). 

Definition of and distinction between idiot, 
imbecile, and feeble-m'nded, 6005, 6007, 
6015. 

Educability of idiots, witness does not believe in 
6079. 

Inquisition in lunacy—suggestion that jury 
should be dispensed with, 5990, 6168. 
Labour colonies, detention of imbeciles. in, 

advocated, 6083. 

Paupers, provision for, 59&3 (page 331, col. 1). 

Sex in relation to—male more frequent than 
female idiots, 5983 (page 230, col. 2). 

Workhouses, detention in, objection to, 5983 
(pige 331. col. 2). 


INEBRIATES : 


Certification of dipsataswiees difficulty of, 5983: 
(page 336, col. 1). 

Children of, proportion of feeble-minded among, 
5983 (page 330, col. 1). 

Definition of dipsomaniac, 6007.» 

Private care, most successful results obtained 
from, 6154, 6159, 6163. 

Recovery of, possibility of, 5983 (page 336, col. 1). 

Retreats; objections: ‘to, asylums -preferable as 
places of detention, 5983 (page 336, col. 1), 
6147, 6161. 


INFANTS : 
Heredity and Family History, see that title. 
Injudicious and insufficient feeding may cause 
feeble-mindedness, 5983.(page 330, col. 2), 
6238, 6239. 


InquisitIons ‘In, Lunacy : 

Application to feeble-minded advocated, and 
substitution of word ‘‘ mental defect ’’ for 
lunacy, 5983 (page 333 col. 2; and page 334, 
col. 1), 5990, 6141. 

Juries, dispensing with, wdv6cated, 5990, 6168, 
6213. 

Procedure in, account of, 6171. 


JosTICES oF THE PEACE: 
Capacity for dealing-with lunacy questions, views 
as to, 6057. 
Certification of feeble- minded, power as to, 
‘advocated, 6117. 


Lapour Cotoxtns for feeble-minded, suggestions as 
...to provision of,. 5983 (page 333, col, 1), 
6096. 
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CRICHTON-BROWNE, Sir James, M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.—cont. 


LaBour CoLoniss, Erc.—cont. 


Discharge from, authority for, 6136. 

Imbeciles, detention in advocated, 6083. 

Inspection, Governmental, advocated, 6135. 

(see also title Criminal Feeble-minded, sub- 
heading Labour Colonies.) 


Locat AUTHORITIES : 


Powers to provide for sane epileptics advocated, 
5983 (page 332, col. 2). 
(see also title County Councils.) 


LONDON: 


Epileptic children, proportion fit to profit by 
teaching in ordinary schools, 5983 (page 
328, col. 1). 

Feeble-minded children, number of: 

Estimate of, 5983 (page 328, col. 1). 
Report of Dr. Kerr on number in Elemen- 
tary schools, 5983 (page 328, col. 1). 

Marriages of first cousin*, number of in London, 

5983 (page 329, col. 1). 


asad 


Lunacy DEPARTMENT: 


Commissioners in Lunacy’ 
Authority for feeble-minded, not advocatea 
as, 5983 (page 333, col. 2). 
Cverlapping authority, danger or, in event 
of creation of a new authority for 
feeble-minded, views as to, 6255. 
Reports cf Lunacy Commissioners, as to 
numbers of the feeble-minded, 5983 
(pages 327, col. 2 ; 328, col. 2). 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitor in Lunacy, duties of, 
5982. 


LUNATICS : 


Certified and at large owing to withholding of 
judicial authority for their detention, cases 
of, 5983 (page 334, cols. 1 and 2). 

Increase in Lunacy, views as to, 6107. 

Morally insane, cases of, having no other symp- 
toms of insanity, 6069. 


MaqcuHuLt Home ror Epiveptics, near Liverpool, 
5983 (page 332, col. 2). 


MaaIstRAteEs, special, for adjudication as to cases 
suitable for detention and certification, ap- 
pointment advocated, 598 (page 333, cols. 
1 and 2), 6091, 6117. 


MANCHESTER, Inspection of children by Miss Dendy. 
and Dr. Ashby, statistics collected, 5983 (page 
328, col. 1). 


Meratu Home ror Epiteptics, at Godalming, 5983, 
(page 332, col. 2), 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BoARD: 
Asylums, idiots in, 5983 (page 331 cov. 2). 
Homes, children in, classification of, 6021, 6024. 
Schools : 
Darenth, classification of children in, 602). 
Rochester House, Ealing : 
Class of case received in, 6029. 
Training in, and suggestion that it 
, Should form a model for other 
schools, 5983 (page 353, col. 1}, 
6087. 


MipDLE CLASS AND WELL-TO-DO FEEBLE-MINDED : 

Epileptics, sane, of this class, provision for 
advocated, 5983 (page 332, col. 2). 

Hereditary feeble-mindedness, position as to 
5983 (page 329, col. 1), 6233. 

Idiots, provision for, 5983 (nage 331, col. 1). 

Inquisition in Lunacy, alebanstnis with uri. 
advocated in cases of, 5990, 6168, 6213. 

Notification, views as to this suggestion, 6104, 

Unceertified cases, socially dangerous, difficulty 
of dealing with, 5985. 


CRICHTON-BROWNE, Sm James, M.D., LL.D. 


R.S.—cont. 


Mora DEFECTIVES : 

Class of feeble-minded to which they usually 
belong, 5983 (page 328, col. 1). 

Definition of, 6014. 

Detention o*, necessity, for, and difficulties as 
to, 5983 (page 333, cols. 1 and 2), 5985. 

Children should be dealt with in special courts 
and verdict of “ guilty, but insane,” should 
not apply, 6073. 


Mora IMBECcILES, definition of, 6007. 


Moratty INSANE: 


Absence of other symptons of ‘nsanity, cases of, 


€06°. 
Definition, 6007. 


Nevrotic CHILDREN, showing arrested mental 


development in adolescence, 5983 (page 328, — 


col. 2). 


Nox-Paurrer Cuass, idiots and imbeciles of, pro- 
vision for, 5983 (page 331, col. 1). 


NOTIFICATION, by medical men, of all cases of feeble- 
mindedness coming under their observation, 
views as to, 6104. 


PARENTS AND RELATIVES: 


Removal of child from, is unnecessary, when 
well cared for, 6245. 

Withdrawal of children from special care by, 
when capable of earning money, 6245. 


PROPERTY OF FEEBLE-MINDED, see titles Adminis- 
tration of Estates ard Inquisition in Lucacy. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESS, 5981, 5983 (page 327, 
col. 1), 6193. 


QuEsTiIons suggested by Dr. Donkin to be fut to 
all experts in luracy, answers to, 5983 (page 
334, cols. 1 and 2) 5984. 


Recovery, class of cases according to causes 
most hopeful for, 6242. 


REFERENCE to the Commission, comments on, 
5983 (page 327, col.1). 


Rocuester Hovss, Ealing, see tetle Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, subheading Schools. 


ScHooLs, SPECIAL: 

Compulsory provision advocated, 5983 (page 
333, col. 1), 6096. 

Curriculum, suggestions as to, and as to im- 
portance of manual training, 5983, (page 
333, col. 1), 6258. 

Meals, provisicn when necessary, importance 
of, 5983 (page 331, col. 1). 

Number of children requiring special instruction, 
5983 (pages 328, col. 1, 333, col. 1). 

Transfer to observation hemes at end of training 
advocated, 5985. 


ScorLanpD : treatment of inebriates in, 6164. 


STATISTICS : 

Basis of statistics given by witness, Census 
and Reports of Lunacy Commissioners, 
6224. 

Children, number of, requiring traininz in 
special schools, 5983 (pages 328, col. 1; 
333, ‘col. 2). 

Epileptics : 

Number of, estimates of, and return as to 
number cf, deaths due to epilepsy, 5983 
(pages 328, col. 1, 332; col. 2). 

Proportion of cases beginning in early life, 
5983 (page 330, col. 2). 

Heredity, percentage of cases of feeble-minded- 
ness, due to, 6240. 
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CRICHTON BROWNE, Sir James,M.D.,L.L.D.,F.R.S. DENDY, Miss Mary—cont. 


—cont, 
Sratistics—cont. 


Increase i1 number of feeble-minded, idiots, 
and imbeciles, difficulty in arriving at any 
conclusion as to, 5983 (page 328, col, 2). 
Lunacy Commissioners Reports : 
Feeble-minded not sufficiently distinguished 
from lunatics in, for purposes of statis- 
tics 5983 (page 328, col. 2). 

Number of lunatics, idiots, and imbeciles, 
Report of 1901 as to, 5983 (page 327, 
col, i). 

Total number of feeble-minded and proportion 
certified, estimate of, 5983 (page 327, col. 2). 


TUBERCULOSIS, extent of connec'ion with, feeble- 
mindedness, 5983 (page 32¥, col. 2.) 


TuxeE, Sir John Batty, evidence of, reference to, 
6201. 


WomeEN feeble-minded, detenti2n of, importance of, 
5983 (page 333, col. 1), 6090. 
Royal Lunacy Commission for Scotland 1857, 
Report of, on number of feeble-minded 
women whose children showed mental 
defect, and recommendations as _ to 
segregation, 5983 (page 329, col. 1.) 
Workhouse Maternity Wards, number of women 
in, and suggestion as to their detention, 
5983 (page 329, col. 1), 6116. 


WorkKHOUSES, objection to detention of idiots in, 
and numbers detained, 5983 (page 331, col, 2), 
6077. 


York, number of feeble-minded in, 5983 (page 328 
cols. 1 and 2), 6237, 


DENDY, Miss Mary, a Member of the Manchester 
Education Committee, and Honorary Secretary of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Association for the Per- 
manent Care of the Feeble-Minded, (see Questions 
801-1158). 


Acts oF PARLIAMENT : 


Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act 1899, amendment and com- 
pulsory adoption of, advocated, 817, 893. 

Lunacy Acts: 

Asylums compelled to admit cases un ter, 
913. 

Defective administration of, 913. 


AfrEeR-CARE: 


Difficulty of tracing after-life of feeble-minded 
children discharged from special schools, 
¢32, 937, 1109, 1110. 

Guardians <f the poor are sole authority for 
aiding such cases above age of sixteen) 
1082, 1146. 

Suffirings and dangers of life after leaving 
school or institution, 815, 828, 840, 1108. 

(see also title Institutions for Pcrmanent De- 
tention.) 


AMERICA? 


Definition of Feeble-mimaed in, 801. 
Magistrates : 
“ Children’s”? magistrates, 974. 
Powers of, in dealing with the feeble-minded, 
975. 
Women, feeble-minded, powers as to dealing 
with, in Indiana, 861. 


ASYLUMS : ; 
Accommodation in, deficiency of, and consequent 
difficulty of admission to, 902, 903, 912, 913. 
Lancaster, asyl: m at, 1145. 
Unimprovable idiots no lenger received at, 
1146. 
Training in, excellent character of, 872. 


AsyLums—cont. 


Manchester, no asylum in, 1145, 
Combination of guardians for p‘ovi ion of 
an asylum has been cvon.em lated, 
1149, 
Name changed to Training Schools for tho 
Feeble-Minded, 870. 
Refusal to take unimprovable idiots or imbec‘les 
as inmates, 825, 869, 873, 878, 902, 
912, 965, 987, 983. 
Compulsory powers as to admission exist 
under present law, 913. 


Autuority for care of the feeble-minded, sug- 
gestions as to (County Councils rather than 
Boards of Guardians) 886, 901, 1039, 1068. 


Berxiatan Labour Colony, report on, 958. 


BIRMINGHAM : 


After-li’e of fee le-minded, r_cords of, 1109, 
1115. 

Guardians of the poor, difficulties with as to 
care of imbecile and idiot children, 965. 
Homes for adults, discharges from, number of, 

1142, 


BuInD AND Dg children, schools for : 


Cost of maintenance per head, 824. 
Relatives, Contributions from, 848. 


Buinp FEEBLE-MINDED, Institution for, advocated, 
862. 


Burnp Peopte, children of, rarely feeble-minded, 991. 


Boarp or Epucatidn, certification of special board- 
ing schools by, advocated, 818, 819, 820. 


Boarpina out of feeble-minded people, varying 
opinions as to, 10865. 


Boarpine ScuHoors, special for feeble-minded child- 

ren: 

Advantazes of as compared with day-schools, 
818, 822. 

Age of admission to, and period of detention in, 
advocated, 853. 

Authority for should be school authority, 818, 
819, 820, 1004. 

Certification by both Home Offic: and Board of 
Education, advocated, 818, 819, 820. 
Compulsion as to provision of, and as to sending 

children to, advocated, 894. 
Cost of, moderate, if great simplicity is practised, 
859, 1130. 


Lancashire and Cheshire So-iety for the Perma- 
nent Care of the Feeble-minded, schools 
established by, see Sandlebridge. 

Manual training and out-of-doors life in, advan- 
tages of, 853, 979. 

Parents, contributions by, advocated, 1001. 

Permanent detention of the feeble-minded, 
suggestions as to, see éiztle Institutions 
for Permanent Deten ion. 

Physical improvement in, 858. 

Rural situation for, advocated, 997. 

Sandlebridge, see that title. 

Supervi:ion, constant, necessity for, and est’- 
mate of number of attendants required, 
979, 980, 1086. 


Boys: 


Defective and f2eble-minded. 
Dangerous character of, as compared with 
girls, question as to, £15. 
Employment of after leaving school, dan- 
gers.and difficulties of, 815. 
Number of. 
As compared with girls, 814. 
In Manchester district, 1016. 
Idiot Boys, Asylum accommodation for, de- 
ficiency in, 9038, 913, 1146. 
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Census Returns as to the feeble-min ed, 1012, 
1018, 1022, 1027, 1028. 
Inadequacy of, 1015, 1019, 107:. 


CERTIFICATION OF the feeble-minded. 


Desirability of, 882, 882. ; 
Magisterial Decision, views as to, 973. 


Modified form of certificate, renewable every . 


three years, suggestion as to, 837, 927, 
1041. 


Medical men, certification by, see title “Medical | 


Men. 

Women in maternity wards of workhouses, 
modified form of certificate, suggestion as 
to, 888, 889, 890. 

(see a’so title Diagnosis.) 


CHARACTERISTICS, chief of the feeb'e-minded, 840, 
854. 
CHARITABLE ENTERPRISE: 


Continuance of, under supervision and with 
inspection, views as to, 115é. 

Costly methods of, 1144. 

Unable to ceal adequately with the care of 
the feeble-minded, 861. 


CuESHIRE County CounciL, EDUCATION COMMITTEE : 
Agreement with the Lancashire end Cheshire 


Society for the Permanent Oare of the — 


feeble-minded, 896, 971, 999, 1080. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DEFECTIVES, as improvable and 
unimprovable, imbecile and feeble-minded, ad- 
vocated, 830. 


CoMMITTEE on Physical Deterioration 1904: 


Detention of the feeble-minded, and its effect 


on race deterioration, consideration of by, 
859. 


County CounciL AND Town Councrs: 


Authority for care of feeble-minded and epi- 
leptics, suggestion as to, 886, 1039. 

Idiots, provision made for by, witness no 
knowledge of, 1081. 


CRETINS, hereditary character of disease questionable, 
836. 


CRIMINALS : 


Feeble-minded easily lapse into criminal classes 
after discharge from institutions, 815, 816, 
840, 855, 935. 

Medical examination of all criminals with a view 


to vermanent detention as feeble minded, 
advocated, 1096. 


Dear-Moutts: 
Children of congential deaf-mutes frequently 
feeble-minded, 911, 991 ' 


Feeble-minded deaf-mutes, institution for, ad- 
vocated, 862. 


DEFINITION of “ Feeble-minded ” : 
Commissioners in Lunacy, definition by, 890. 
Difficulty of, 891. 
Distinction from imbeciles, 984, 


English definition used by witness, not American, 
801. 


DETENTION, PERMANENT of the Feeb‘e-mrinded, see 
title Institutions fcr Permanent Detention. 
Diagnosis or Fuesie-MinpEpngss : 
Adult cases, suitable. for permanent detention 
diagnosis of, 853, 1096. ; 
Age at which identification is possible, 978, 1061 
Capacity to earn a living : 
Difficulties of diagnosis increased by, 828. 
Not a test of fitness for freedom, 908. 
Early placing in a day se ool, and transfer to 
boarding school, with frequent re-examina- 
tions, advocated, 908, 
Method advocated, 1060, 


INDEX : 


DENDY, Miss Mary—rone. 


Dracnosis or FrnBpLte-MINDEDNESS—conf, 


Response is the best guide in, 1061. 

Magistrate, decision by, question as to advis- 
ability of, 973. 

Medical men, highly and specially skilled 
required for, 879, 890, 891, 984, 1060, 
1071, 1096. ; 

Drink in relation to Feeb!le-mindedness, see title 
Inebriates. 


EPILEPTICS : 


Absence of proper provision for, 
from asylums, etc., 861, 902. 
Compulsory powers as to provision exist 
under present law, 913. 
Instances: of rejects; 988. ~~ 
Authority for—suggestion as to (County Council 
rather than Board of Guardians) 886, 
Asylum or Colony for at Laugho, in course of 
building, 906, 1149. 
Boarding schools in course of building by 
Manchester school authority, 952. 
Children of, frequently feeble-minded, 991. 
Labour Colony at Ursberg, 953. 
Number of in Manchester, 863. 
Special provision necessary—cannot be treated 
with feeble-minded, 861. 
Supervision, closer, required by, than by feeble- 
minded, 981. . 
Workhouses, detention in: 
Admission, difficulties of, 902. 
Disadvantage of, and suggestion for ‘aboli- 
- tion of, 884, 905. 


exclusion 


Essex, proportion of mentally defective people in, 
813, 970. 


ForzIgn Lasour CoLontss : 


Belgian, report on, 958. 
Witness has no personal knowledge of, 953. 


.. GERMany, special schools for defectives in, 830. 


Grrts, defective and feeble-minded: _ 


Extent of defectiveness, comparison with boys 
as to, 822. 

Number of : 
As compared with boys, 814, 
Manchester district, 1016. 

Training in boys’ work, 822. 


GUARDIANS OF THE Poor: 
Admission of defective and epileptic children, 
difficulties raised by as to, 902, 912, 
965. 
Compulsory powers as to admission exist 
in present lunacy laws, 913. 
Out-door relief of feeble-minded paupers, aboli- 
tion, advocated, and permanent detention 
of such eases, 841, 992. 


S 


Sole authority for provision for the feeble 
minded after age of sixteen, 1082, 1146, 
Transfer of powers as to feeble minded to 
County and Town Councils and Education 
Authority, advocated, 886, 901, 1039, 1068, 


HEREDITY AND Faminy History in relation to 
feeble-mindedness, 815, 835, 836, 837, 838, 
839, 841, 859, 863, 988, 1069, 

Abnormal faculties in parents tend to defective 
qualities in children, 991. 

Chief cause of feeble-mindedness, 838, 

Deaf mutes, congenital, children of, frequently, 
feeble-mince], 911. 

Drink in relation: tofeeble-mindedness, 838, 
839, 988, 989. 

Marriage of the feeble-minded : 
Capacity to earn a living increases pro- 

bability of marriage, 1064, 1066. 

Statutory restraint advocated, 1050, 

Well-to-do classes, position of as to, 961. 


Homs Orrice, certification of special boardirg 
schools by, advocated, 818, 819, 820. 
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Homes ror THE FerpyE-MINDED : 
Adults : 
Difficulties of detention in, probably de- 
creasing with growing experience, 1142. 
Personal experience of witness as to, 1141. 
Private homes for, views as to, 1153, 1157. 
Women, homes for, see title Women. 

Boarding schools, see that title. 

Charitable institutiors,continuance, under super- 
vision and with inspection, views as to, 
1156. 

Children, uncertified homes for (private enter- 

prise) : 
Charges in, often prohibitive for people of 
moderate means, 1037. 
Continuance of under supervision and 
with inspection, views as to, 1153, 1157. 
Ill-usage in, instance of, 868. 
Inspection not at present compulsory, 881. 
Number of, 880. 
Labour Colonies, suggestions as to, see title 
Labour Colonies. 
Liverpool, Miss Grayson’s Home, almost self- 
supporting, 1130. 

Permanent detention in, suggestion as to, see 

title Institutions for Permanent Detention. 

Sandlebridge, see that title. 

IDIOTS : 

Absence of proper provision for, 825, 903, 965. 

Refusal to take unimprovable idiots in 
asylums, see title Asylums subheading, 
Refusal to take, eto. 

Returns showing, 825, 827. 

County Councils, provision for by, witness has 
no knowledge of, 1081. 

Relieving officer, duties of in relation to, 913, 
920, 924. 

IMB ECILE CHILDREN : 

Absence of proper provision for, 825, 903, 988. 

Refusal of admission to asylums, see fitle 
Asylums. subheading Refusal. 
Returns as to, 825, 827. 

Authority for dealing with should be school 
authority, 901. 

Boarding schools, spec’al compulsion as to 
sending to, view as to, 900. 

Certification for admission to idiot asylums, of 
children rejected from special schools, 
question as to, 904. 

Definition of, distinction from feeble-minded, 
984. 

iilegitimate children, proportion of, 105. 

Relieving officer, duty of in relation to, 913, 920, 
924. fe 

Supervision, amount required, 986. 

INDUSTRIAL. SCHOOLS AND REFORMATORIES : 


Cost of, 942. 
Feeble-minded children not received in, 819 


INEBRIATES : 


Small apparent connection between drink and 
feeble-mindedness, 838, 839. 989. 
Teetotal parerts with defective children, 
instance of, 988. 
INFORMATION as to feeble-minded children, difficulty 
of obtaining, 924. 


inspEction of children by Mixs Dendy in 1896, 801. 


After-career of children discovered to be 
abnormal, difficulty in tracing, 932, 937. 


Institutions for Permanent Detention of the 
Feeble-minded, suggestions as to: 


Advantage of, general observations as to, 818, 
822, 828, 837, 840, 853, 858, 947, 995, 1096. 

Age at which cases might be considered suitable 
for, 1040. 

All criminal and all feeble-minded pauper adults, 
and. all feeble-minded children included, 
1107. 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR PERMANENT DETENTION—cont. ' 


Authority for—should be County or Town 
council, 1039. 
Certification, triennial. 837, 1041. 
Cost of: 
Estimate of, 852, 955, 1078, 1090. 
Economic saving probable, owing to relief 
of rates in respect of prisons and 
workhouses, 852, 858, 861, 1028, 1047. 
Decision as to cases suitable for, 853, 1040, 
1060, 1096. 
Magistrates, decision by, question as to 
desirability of, 973. 
Labour Colonies for—see title Labour Goloni‘s. 
Middle-class and well-to-do people, method of 
dealing with under this scheme, 1029. 
Number to be detained, estimates of, 849, 1009. 
Best method of arriving at, 1024, 1026, 1028. 
Private and philanthropic institutions might 
still continue, under supervision, 1156. 
Inspection, governmental, advocated, 1044, 1156. 
IsLE oF WIGHT, proportion of mentally defective in, 
813, 970. 
LaBour COLONIES : 
‘Epileptics, advantages of, detention in; 887. 
Foreign, 953. 
Permanent detention of feeble-minded, colonies 
for, Suggestion as to, 818, 842, 853, 
861, 955. 
Control and punishment in, 1047. 
Cost of : 
Estimate of, 852, 955, 1078, 1090. 
How to be defrayed—out of rates or 
out of National Exchequer, 1038. 
Farm life in, advantages of, 853, 1091. 
Food in, 960. 
Inspection, governmental, advocated, 1044. 
Middle-class and well-to-do people, regula- 
tions for, 1029. 
*jumber of people to be accommodated, 
best method of estimating, 1024, 1026, 
1028. 
Staff, for supervision and teaching, 957, 
1086. 


LANCASHIRE AND OHESHIRE SOCIETY FOR TUE 
PERMANENT CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED : 


Account, general, of organisation and work 
of, 822, 

Agreements with school authorities, 971. 
Cheshire County Council, 822, 999, 1080 
Salford and Bolton school authorities, 10C0Q. 

Attitude of Manchester public authorities to- 
wards, 945. 

Members of, formerly connected with Manchester 
Education Authority, 972. 

School established at Sandlebridge, see Sandle- 
bridge. 

Lana@uo, asylum for epileptics in course of building 
at, 1149. 

LIVERPOOL: 

Miss Grayson’s Sons, 1130. 
Lonpon: 
Home for women established by the National 
Association for the welfare of the feeble- 
minded, 889, 1067 
Schools, special, for feeble-minded children; 
Inspection of by a Manchester deputation, 
802. 

Number of in 1896, 801. 

Return of children to ordinary schools after 
training, etc., 1115. 

MAGISTRATES, decision by as to cases suitable 
for permanent detention, question as _ to 
desirability of, 973. 

MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT: 

Asylum for idiots, non-existent ; usual method of 
dealing with such cases, 1145. 

Attitude of public authorities towards Sandle- 

' bridge, and as to provision for defective 
and epileptic children generally, 945, 971. 
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MANCHESTER AND DisTRicT—cont aero 
Inspection of school children by witness, 803, 811. 
After-career of children discovered to be 
abnormal, difficulty in tracing, 932, 
937. 
School, Poor Law with special department for 
feeble-minded, 977, 1151. 
Sehools, special, for blind and deaf children, 
contributions to by relatives, 848. 
Schools, special, for defective and feeble-minded 
children, under’ Manchester school 
Authorities ; 
Account, general, of establishment of, 
808, 817, 822, 952, 971. 
Admission on probation in, 1116. 
After-life of children (after 16), 936, 937, 1108. 
All children in definitely feeble-minded, with 
one exception, 1114, 1117. 
Contributions to, by parents, 1004. . 
| #°** Number cf and accommodation in, 810, 1113. 
: In course of building, 952. 
Recovery, only one possible case in, 1064. 
Return of children to ordinary schools 
after training, not practised in Man- 
chester, 1115. é' 
tatistics as to Manchester: 
Adults, feeble-minded, number of, 849. 
Mhildren, defective and feeble-minded, num- 
ber of, 801, 814, 1111, 1112, 
As compared with number of normal 
children, 805, 811, 813. 
Under care of authorities, 807, 837, 976. 
Epileptic feeble-minded, large number of, 
i 863. 
: ao Reliability of statistics, 1072. 
* Sehool children, number of, 803. 
Schools, special, 810, 952, 1113. 
Total number of feeble-minded or imbecile 
persons in, estimate of, 1009. 
Comparison with Oensus Returns for 
1901, 1012. 
_4ANCHESTER GUARDIANS OF THE POOR: 
Difficulties of, as to care of imbecile and idiot 
children, 902, 965. 
Combination for purpose of providing 
an asylum has been contemplated, 1149. 
Method of dealing with such cases, 1145. 
School at Swinton with special department for 
feeble-minded children, 977, 1151. 
MancuHESTER ScHOOL AUTHORITIES : 
Contributions towards Sandlebridge Home, 1140. 
Schools, special, established by, see title Man- 
chester and District, subheading Schools, 
special for defective and feeble-minoed child- 
ren, under Manchester School Authority. 
Manuva Tratnine for feeble-minded and defective : 
Advaatages of, 823, 853. 
Extent possible, 979. 
MARRIAGE of the feeble-minded and defectives, -s¢e 
title Heredity and Family History. 
Mzpicat Men, highly and specially skilled for -ex- 
amination of the feeble miided, importance 
of, 879, 890, 891, 984, 1060, 1071, 1096... 
Medical officers of workhouses to report to, 1100. 
MEN, defective and feeble-minded, number of: 
As compared with women, 814. 
Manchester district, 1016. 
Mip>LE-Ciass AND WELL-TO-DO PEOPLE, defectives 
belonging to: 
Absence of proper provision for, 840, 842, 843. 
Hereditary .Feeble-mindedness, frequency in 
961, 
Homes, special, for children, with moderate 
charges, desirability of, 1037 
Labour colonies, powers. as to sending to, with 
payment, advocated, 1030. 
Notification, Compulsory, advocated, 843, 1030, 
1032, 1070. 
Number of, 843, 
As compared with pooter classes, 961. 
Precautions as to care of and segregation of 
children to be taken by parents, 1030. 
private institutions for, inspection advocated, 
1157. 
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MippLE CLAass AND WELL-TO-DO PEOPLE—cont. 
Schools for, advocated, 843. > ett 
Supervision of this class, difficulties of, 1097. 

Morat DEFECTIVES : 

~~ Characteristics of, 940. 

Definition of—distinction from criminal defec- 
‘tives, 938. 
Improvement of under proper conditions, 816. 

Number of, 816, 966, 967, 
Rural districts, probably more numerous 
in, 969, = lls ss 
Schools, separate, not advocated for, 816, 832. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE 
WELFARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED : 


Home for women in London, 889. 1067. 


Norway AND SwEDEN, decrease in drinking in, 
accompanied by increasing numbers of feeble- 
minded, 839. -: 

PARALYSED F'EEBLE-MINDED, no proper provision for, 

PARENTS AND RELATIVES : 

Affection existing between parents and defective 
_.children, .character of and reluctance to 

; .. part. with children, 896, 897, 921. 
Boarding Schools...» ; 

No compulsion as to sending children to, 
in places where day schools exist, 
319. 

Compulsion advocated, 820, 821, 826, 
894-=- 

Test case proposed, 896. 

Visits to children in, views as to, 998. 

Contributions towards support of children in 

special institutions ; 

Advocated by witness, 848, 863. 
Brothers and sisters to ~ contribute, 
864, 865, 866. ae? 
- Authority for; 1004. 
Very poor cases, payment generally possible 

in, 1001. 

Middle-class and well-to-do people, see that titie. 

Non-pauper class, 842, 848. 

Pauperisation of parents, arising from aid 

.. given to feeble-minded children : 
Abolition of, in event of compulsion, advo- 
cated; 826... ; 
Objections to, 1039. ~ 

Treatment of children in. their own homes, 
experience of witness as to, 802, 867, 868. 

Voluntary applications to have children placed 

under care,. increase in, in . Manchester, 
ce LEL: firing 


Pauprrs, Feeble-minded : ae 
Permanent detention of and abolition of out- 
door relief advocated, 841, 992. — 
jreatment of in workhouses, improvements 
suggested, 842. 


QUALIFICATIONS oF WitTNEss, 801. 
Recovery of the feeble-minded, impossibility of, 
: _ views of witness as to, 875, 929. 

Capacity to earn money is not a test cf re- 
covery, 815, 1063. =o : 
RELIEVING OFFICER, powers and duties of in relation 

to imbecile children, 913, 919, 924. T 
REFORMATORIES : ee 

Cost of maintenance in, 942. 

Moral defectives in, 833. ' 
Roman Catan... Refuge, Manchester district, 
number of abnormal children in, 811, . 
Rurav Districts, percentage of feeble-minded and 


moral defectives probably larger than in urban 
districts, 813, 969. 
SANDLEBRIDGE SCHOOL : at 
Account, general, of foundation and organisation _ 
of, 822, 971. A hd 
Age of admission and period of detention in, 853, 
857, 1086. 
Proposal to keep boys beyond age of 16, 
1136. 
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SANDLEBRIDGE ScHOOL— cont. 
Agreement with Cheshire County Council, Educa- 
tion Committee as to, 896. 971, 999, 1080. 
Attitude of Manchester public authorities to- 
wards, 945. 
Authorities sending children to, 1138. 
Cost of: 
Capital expenditure for fifty children, esti- 
mate of, 1076. 
Contributions received from parents and 
relatives and guardians of the poor and 
school authorities, 1001, 1131, 1140. 
Detailed Account of expenditure on various 
items, 1118. 
Land and Buildings, 1119. 
Per head, 824, 941, 1075, 1118. 
Profitable working of the farm anticipated, 
859. ; 
Epileptic children in, 861. 
Food in, 960, 1122. 
Guardians of the poor : 
Contributions from, 1131. 
Transfer to, of boys beyond age of 16, pro- 
posal by witness as to, 1135. 
Idiots and imbeciles, no powers to reeeive., 878. 
Results of training in, 822, 857. : 
Rural situation of, 996. 
Staff : 
Number of, 1126. 
Salaries, 1129. 
Visits from parents, 998. 


a 


ScHoot AUTHORITIES : 2) at’ 

Lancashire and Oheshire Society for the 
Permanent Care of .the Feeble-minded, 
School Anthorities working in conjunction 
with, 896, 971, 999, 1080, 1132, 1138. 

Manchester Education Committee, see that title, 

Medical Officer, appointment by, for examina- 
tion of children, advocated, 1060. 

Transfer of powers to (as to defective and, 
epileptic children) from Boards of Guardians 
advocated, 886, 901, 1039, 1068. 


“Scxuoots, InpustTRIAL, Cost of maintenance, 942. 


Scuoois, Specian, for Blind and Deaf Children, 
§24, 848. 
ScHoots, SprecrAL, for defective and feeble-minded 
children : 


Absence of any adequate provision in 1896, 801 

Age of admission, 853. 

Boarding schools, see that title. 

Classification into higher or lower grade, ad- 
vocated, 830. 

Compulsory provision of, advocated, 817. 

Deterioration of cases in, rarity of, 937. 

examination of children in, see title Medical 
Men. 

Manchester, see that title, subheading Schools. 

Parents, Payments by, 1001. 

Feturn of children to ordinary schools after 
special training, disadvantages of, 1115. 

Sandlebridge, see that title. 

Swinton Poor Law Schools, special classes in, 
977, 1151. 


ScorLanp, Boarding-out of feeble-minded and im- 
beciles in, 1085. 


SOMERSETSHIRE : 
Number of mentally defective people, probably 
large in, 813. 
Out-door relief to feeble-minded paupers in, 841. 


STATISTICS : ‘ 
Blind and deaf schools, cost of maintenance, 824. 
Census Returns as to the Feeble-minded, 1012, 

1018, 1022, 1027, 1028. 
Unreliability of, 1015, 1019, 1072. 
Epileptics, number in Manchester, 863. 
diots, number unprovided for, returns showing, 
825, 827. 
Inspection of school children by witness in 1896, 
statistics collected, 801. 
Manchester and district, see that title, subheading 
Statistics. 
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STATISTICS—cont, 
Male and female feebleeminded, numbers come 
pared, 814. 
Moral defectives, number of, 816, 966, 967. 
Reformatory and industrial schools, cost of, 942. 
Sandlebridge school, cost of, see title Sandle- 
bridge School, subheading Cost. 
Total of feeble-minded of all ages, in England, 
849, 1017. 
Total of feeble-minded children in England 
and Wales, 1020. 
Workhouses, number of insane feeble-minded 
and idiots in, return as to (1901), 1027. 
SUPERVISION constant, required by thefeeble-minded, 
979. 
Number of attendants required, 1086. 
SuRREY County CouNciIL, investigations by as to 
provision for idiots, 1081. 
““UNHELPABLE ComBINATIONS,” description of 
and suggestions for dealing with, 862. 
WoMEN, Fresie-MrInpED: 
Absence of proper protection for, 1058. 
America, powers as to dealing with, in Indiana, 
861. 
Authority for dealing with—County Council 
advocated, 1068. 
Homes for: 
Country homes advocated, 1068. 
Detention in, difficulty of decreasing with 
increased experience in management, 
1142. 
London Home for, 889. 
No other similar home within know- 
ledge of witness, 1067. 
Information as to, more easily obtained than 4s 
to men, 815. 
Number of: 
As compared with men, 814, 
In Manchester district, 1016. 
Workhouse maternity wards, women in: 
Certification, difficulty as to, and suggestion 
as to modified form of certificate, 888, 
889, 890. 
Examination for detection of feeble-minded 
ness, method advocated, 1098, 


Work, capa‘ity of feeble-minded for: 
Not a test of fitness. for discharge, 815. 
1063. 
Proportion capable of earning a living, 
1063. 
WOoORKHOUSES : 
Children, defective and epileptic, difficulties as to 
admission of, 902, 912, 965. Ww, 
Compulsory powers exist under present !a 
913. 
Epileptics, detention in, disadvantage of, 884, 
905. 
Feeble-minded, detention in: 
Disadvantages of, and abolition advocated, 
884. 
Number of insane feeble-minded and idiots 
in, in 1901, return as to, 1027. 
Idiots, detention in, in Lancashire, 1150. 


DOWNES, Arthur, M.D., Senior Medical Inspector 
for Poor Law purposes, to the Local Government Board, 
and one of the general Inspectors in charge of the Lon- 
don district (see Questions 1784-1981). 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT : 
Metropolitan Poor Act 1867. 
Feeble-minded, compulsory detention of, 
no provision for under, 1806. 
Pauper lunatics in Metropolitan Area, 
special provisions for under, 1786. 
Poor Law Act 1879, combination of unions 
authorised by, 1824. 
Poor Law Amendment Act 1888, admission 
to fever hospitals under does not pauperise, 
1918. 


Appian, Mr., evidence of, reference to, 1829. 
AsyLuMS, CouNTY, unnecessary costliness of, 1901. 
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AsyLums ProvipED BY THE METROPOLITAN ASY- 
LuMs BoaRD: 
Account, general, of institution of the Board. 
and of work undertaken, etc., 1787, 1788, 
Aged and infirm suffering chiefly from senile 
decay, transfer of from workhouses 
to asylums, 1795, 1796, 1911, 1923. 
Cheaper method of dealing with, difficul- 
ties as to, 1914. 
Belmont Asylum, 1793. 
Accommodation in, 1796. 
Class of case to be received in, 1793, 1795. 
Cost of, 1796. 
Caterham and Leavesden, 1788. 
Aged and infirm transferred from to Tcot- 
ing Bec, 1795. 
Cost of, 1901. 
Darenth Asylum : 
Account, general of, 1789, 1791, 1792. 
Class of case received in, 1791, 1793, 1795, 
1870. ; 
Demands for discharge, rarity of, 1931. 
Reorganisation of, 1793. 
Work carried on by inmates, 1793. 
Assistance in care of hopeless cases, by 
better class of patient, 1874. 
Discharge from, power as to, 1957. 
Distinction between inmates of, and inmates of 
County Asylums, 1909. 
Payment by relatives, power as to, 1905, 1918. 
Plans of buildings and estimates submitted to 
Local Government Board, 1942. 
Tooting Bec asylum, 1795. 
Accommodation, 1795. 
Class of case received in (aged and infirm), 
1795, 1911. 
vost of, 1796, 1902. 
Plans and estimates submitted to Local 
Government Board, 1942. 
Transfer of better class of case to Houses, 
proposal as to, 1921. 
Autaorittzs for care of the mentally defective, views 
of witness as to: 
Control by central authority advocated, 1822, 
«856. 
County Councils preferable to Poor Law Guard- 
ians, 1813, 1821, 1856, 1899. 
Grouping of counties advocated, 1821, 
1860, 1866. 
Inspectors, value of, as intermediaries between 
Central and Local Authorities, 1832. 
Uniformity to be promoted by conferences cf 
authorities, 1834. 
BELMONT Asylum, see title Asylums. 
POARDING SCHOOLS, see title Homes. 
CERTIFICATION of mental defectives : 
General covering certificate with subsequent 
classification, views as to, 1926. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, certification of 
cases dealt with by, 1799, 1889. 
(See also Children.) 
“HALFONT CoLoNnY FOR Eprueptics, 1811, 18°6, 1837. 
CHARITABLE Sources, aid of non-pauper class 
from, views as to, 1816. 
CHILDREN, dealt with by Metropolitan Asylums 
Board : 
* Admission of feeble-minded children, regulations 
as to, 1965. 
Boarding-out, absence of powers as to, 1265. 
Certification of, 1799, 1883, 1889, 1890. 
Diagnosis of mentally defective, 1895, 1976. 
Discovery of the feeble-minded, no organisaticn 
as to—cases always sent by Poor Law 
Guardians 1886. 
Homes, see that title. 
Idiots Act, no children dealt with under, 1801. 
Physically defective children, extent of provision 
for, 1809. 
Fchools established by Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, see title Schools. 
Transfer of children from one part cf county 
: to another, question as to, 1857. 
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CiapPron, Institution at, 1788, 179]. 
CLASSIFICATION of cases: 
Importance of, 1826. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, classification of 
cases by, 1798. 

COMBINATIONS OF COUNTY COUNCILS, suggestions as 
to, 1821, 1860, 1866. 

CoMBINATION OF UNIONS, powers as to, 1824. 

CoMMITTEE, Select, on Cottage Homes, 1899, recom- 
mendations of, extent to which carried out, 1923. 

County CouncrILts advocated as authority for the 
mentally defective, see title Authorities. 

Croypon UNION, power of combination granted to, 
1824. 

DarEntu Asylum and Scho ls, see titles Asylums pro- 
vided by Metropolitan Asylums Board and 
Schools instituted by Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. 

DETENTION, Views as to, 1875, 1878, 1930, 1932, 
(see also titles Homes and Labour Colonies.) 
DraGnosis Or FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS, 1895, 1947, 1976, 
Dovustze DerecrivEs, absenc> of provision for 

except through the Poor Law, 1827, 1855. 
EPILEPTICS : 
Age at which epilepsy becomes evident, 1852. 
Chalfont Labour Colony, 1811, 1836, 1837. 
Combinations of infirmities (including epilepsy) 
absence of provision for, except through 
Poor Law, 1827, 1855. 
Heredity and family history in relation to, 1853. 
Labour Colonies for, views of witness as to: 
Advantages of associating people suffering 
from one infirmity, 1848. 
Area to be covered by, 1846. 


Authority for—County Councils preferable 


to Poor Law Guardians, 1812, 
1813, 182], 1835. 
Central authority, control by advo- 
cated, 1822. 
Voluntary management, advantages of, 
1855. 
Cost of, question as to, 1835, 1850. 
How to be defrayed, 1839, 1848. 
Form of colony advocated, 1836. 
Number of cases to be provided for, 1846, 
1925. 
Work to be carried on by inmates, 1843. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, no provision yet 
made for epileptics by, 1810. 
Number of in England, 1846, 1925. 
Workhouses, epileptics in, see title Workhouses. 
EvipEncz of Witness not to be taken as representing 
views of Local Government Board, 1812. 
Forricn Instirutions for the Feeble-Minded, 
‘witness has no knowledge of, 1981. 
Gorr Farm, Accommodation at, 1793. 
GUARDIANS OF THE PooR: 
Combination, powers as to granted to Croydon, © 
1824. 


Epileptics, transfer to colonies or homes, power ~ . 


as to, 1812. 
Feeble-minded cases to be sent to institutions 
by, in event of provision for such cases, 
1866. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, cases sent to by 
guardians, 1883. 
Transfer of powers as to mental defectives, to 
County Councils, advocated, 1813, 1821, 
1899. 
(See also title Workhouses.) 
HampsteaD, Institution at, 1788, 1791. 
Herepity AND Faminy History: 
Epileptics, 1853. 
Feeble-minded, prevention of reproduction, 
views as to, 1878. 
Homes for feeble-minded children established by 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, 1801: 
Age of detention in, 1803. 
Certification of cases, diffeulty as to, 1947. 
Discharge from, power as to, 1957. 
Payments by relatives, power as to 1905, 1918- 
HomES OR OTHER INSTITUTIONS for detention of the 
fe-b’e minded, views as to, 1866, 1921, 1930. 
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Authorities for, see title Authorities. 

Compulsory deteution, difficulty as to, in cases 
of people able to earn a living, or possessing 
private means, 1875, 1932, 1962. 

Early detention, importance of, 1931. 

Labour Colonies, see that title. 

Hospirars, Fever (Metropolitan Asylum Board): 
Recovery of costs, power as to not excercised 

by guardians, 1819. 
Relief in does not pauperise, 1905, 1918. 

Institutions for detention of the feeble-minded, see 
tetles, Homes and Labour Colonies. 

Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS, powers of, with regard to 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, 1959. 

LABOUR COLONIES : 

Certificate, general for admission to, with sub- 
sequent classification, views as to, 1926. 
Classification, importance of, and suggestions 

as to, 1828. 
Epileptics, Labour Colonies for, sce t#*le Epileptics. 
Feeble-minded, colonies for, views of witness 
as to 
Authority for, 1940, 1944. 
Expenses of, suggestion as to means of 
defraying, 1933. 
Detention in, 1875, 1930. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT Boarp: 

Combination, powers of, granted by to, Croydon 
Union, 1824. 

Epileptics, admission to labour colonies, powers 
as to, 1812. 

Metropolitan Asylums Board: 
Institution by, 1787, 1801, 1805. 
Relations with, 1830, 1942. 

Powers to direct provision for the defective, 
1829. 

Non-PAUPER class of mental defectives in institu- 
tions, expenses of, how to be defrayed, 1813, 
1815, 1823. 

PARENTS AND RELATIVES OF MrntTAL DEFECTIVES. 
Contributions to maintenance, powers of Poor 

Law Authorities as to, 1905, 1918. 
Heredity see that title. 

QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 1784, 1812. 

RocHESTER Hovsz, EALING, accommodation at, 1793. 

ScHOOLs instituted by Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Darenth Schools. 

Account, general, of, 1788, 1792. 
Adults retained in, owing to lack of other 
accommodation, 1793. 
Age of admission to, 1894. 
Training of children in, 1793. 
Transfer of cases to Ealing and Gore Farm, 
1793. 
Ealing and Gore Farm, 1793. 
Hampstead and Clapton, 1788. 
Closed when Darenth schools were opened, 
1791. ° 
Payments by relatives, powers as to, 1905,1918. 
(Sez also title Homes for Feeble-Minded 
Children established by Metropolitan 
Asylums Board). 
STATISTICS : 
Darenth asylum, 1789. 
Epileptics, number of in England, 1846, 1925. 

Toottmna Buco, see title Asylums provided by Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. 

Women, feeble-minded : 

Detention of, in cases unable to provide for 
themselves, advocated, 1932. 

Workhouse Maternity Wards, number of women 
passing through, difficulty in ascertaining, 
1974, 

WoRKHOUSES : 

Aged and infirm, suffering chiefly from senile 
decay, transfer to asylums, 1795, 1796, 
1911, 1972. 

Epilepties in: 

Extra Metropolitan Unions, arrangement 
as to, 1824. 
Number of, 1811], 1841. 
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Extra Metropolitan Unions, imbeciles and de- 
fectives in, 1824. 
Fe»ble-minded in: 
Advantages of, as compared with treat- 
ment in asylums, views as to, 1970. 
Diagnosis of, person most qualified to 
make, 1976. 
Information as to, question as to best 
means of obtaining, 1973. 
Number of, difficulty in ascertaining, 1924, 
1973. 


EICHHOLZ, Dr. Alfred, M.D., one of His Majesty’s In- 
spectors of Schools under the Board of Education 
(see Questions 3611-3900). 


Acts oF PARLIAMENT: 


« Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) 
Act 1893, working of, 3809. 
Compulsory attendance, difficulty as to, 
3869, 3870. 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epi- 
leptic Children) Act, 1899 : 
Authorities who have taken advantage of, 
3614, page 206, col. 2, 3873. 
Certified schools only referred to in, not 
public elementary schools, 3614 (page 
207, col. 1). 
Compulsory adoption and amendment of 
the Act advocated, 3614 (page 207, col. 
1, and page 210, col. 2, 3808, 3869. 
Working of the Act, observations on, 3614 
(page 206, col. 2). 


AFTER-CARE OF FEEBLE-MINDED : 

Absence of adequate provisions for, 3614 (page 
206, col. 2), 3858. 

Committees for after-care, work of will be 
assisted by record books kept in special 
schools, 3614 (page 208, col. 1). 

Detention of those unfit for freedom, suggestions 
as to, see title Labour Colonies. 

Statistics showing satisfactory results of special 
training, 3614, (page 209, col. 2), 3697). 
Sufferings and dangers of adult life, 3614 (page 

206, col. 2). 

Work that can be taken, and wages that 
can be earned by ex-pupils of special 
schools, 3614 (page 210, col. 2). 


AMERICA : 


Deaf mute marriages, statistics as to, 
(page 205, col. 1). 

Family history of detectives, records kept in, 
3793. 


AsyLums For Lunatics, powers of Local Authori- 
ties as to provision of, views as to, 3880. 


3614 


, 
AUTHORITY most desirable for care of the feeble- 

minded, views as to: 

County Councils, Borough Councils, and Boards 
of Guardians, for adults 3614 (page 210, 
col. 2,) 3810, 3811, 3860. 

School authorities, for children, 3614 (page 210, 
col. 2,) 3810. 


BIRMINGHAM : 
Deaf-mute children of ordinary marriages, 
number of in, 3835. 
Schools, special, mid-day meal provided from 
voluntary sources, 3614 (page 207, col. 1). 
Buinp AND DEAF CHILDREN, special schools for, 
3809, 3870. 


Buiinp DEFECTIVES, SCHOOL FoR, 3614 (page 208, 
col. 1). 


BoarRD OF EDUCATION : 
Medical officers for examination of children for 
admission to special schools, authority as to, 
3614 (page 207, col. 2). 
Teachers in special schools, regulations as to, 
3614 (page 207, col. 2). 
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Boarptnc-Ovr of children to attend special classes, 
objections to, 3614 (page 206. col. 2). 
BoarRDING-ScHooLs OR HomzEs FOR FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN : 


Accommodation—number of children desirable 
in one school, 3614 (page 208, col. 2). 
Adults, feeble-minded, should never be em- 
ployed in, 3614 (page 209, col. 1). 
Age of admission, 3614, (page 208, col. 2). 
vas Buildings, site, playgrounds, etc., suggestions 
as to, 3614 (pages 208, col. 2 ard 209, col. 1). 
Country life, advantages of, 3614 (page 208, col. 2). 
Class of children to be admitted, 3614, page 208. 
Compulsory provision advocated, 3614 (page 
208, col. 2). 
Possible difficulties as to, 3869, 
Cost of provision and maintenance, estimate of, 
3614 (page 209, col 2). : 
Disadvantages of, for higher grade defectives, 
3614 (page 203, col. 2). 
Epileptics, institutions for, 3614 (page 208, col. 2). 
Medical officer should be attached and held 
responsible for all medical treatment, 
3614 (page 209, col. 1). 
Morally defective girls, school for at Balham, 
3614 (page 208, col. 1). 
Number established, and number of children 
accommodated in, 3614 (page 206, col. 2). 
Estimate of number of children to be 
accommodated in event of complete 
provision, 3614 (page 206, col. 2), 3664, 
3666. © 
Parents not pauperised by sending children to, 
3614 (page 207, col. 1). 
Separation of sexes in, advocated, 3614 (page 
208, col. 2). 
Staffing, difficulties as to, 3614 (page 209, col. 1). 
Ursberg Colony and School, see title Ursberg. 
BRADFORD : 
Epileptic children, provision for contemplated, 
3614 (page 208, col. 2). 
Joint institution for adults and children 
contemplated, 3811. 
Schools, special under Act of 1899, 3614 (page 
207, col. 2). 
BristToL, Special Schools at: 
Blind and deaf schools, 3873. 
Satisfactory results of training in, returns as to, 
3614 (page 210, col. 1). 
CANADA: Records of family history of defectives, 
kept in, 3793. 
CAUSES OF FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS, 3614 (page 205, 
col. 1), 3678, 3736. 
(See also titles Heredity, and Physical 
Degenerates. ) 


CrENSuS RETURNS 1901, as to number of the feeble- 
minded, 3614 (page 205, col. 1,) 3671. 
Tnaccuracy in, points to vagueness in nomen- 
clature and classification, 3614 (page 205, 
col. 1), 3672. 
CERTIFICATION of feeble-minded for admission to 
special schools, medical examination{for, 3614 
(page 207, col. 2). 


CERTIFICATION of feeble-minded for admission to 
a labour colony, suggestion as to, 3817. 


CHARACTERISTICS, moral and physical, of the feeble- 
ninded, 3614 (page 204, col. 2, page 205, cols. 1 
and 2, page 208, col. 1), 3728, 3731. 

CHARITABLE ENTERPRISF, importance of, 3872, 
3876. 

Commission, Roya, oN Crrmmnat Lunacy 1882: 


Characteristics of feeble-minded criminals, note 
by Dr. Guy on, 3614, (page 205, col. 1.) 


CoMMITTEES, INTER-DEPARTMENTAL: 


Employment of Children, Committee on, witness 
gave evidence before, 3614 (page 204, col. 1). 
Physical Deterioration Committee 1904, evidence 
of .witness. before, 3614 (page 204, col. 1,) 
‘. 3615, 3°34, 3647, 3649, 3674, 3730. 


EICHHOLZ, Dr. AtFRrED—cont. ae a 


Controu of feeble-minded is easily obtained, but 
continual re-assertion of discipline is necessary, 
3614 (page 204, col. 1). 


County Councits AND BorovuGH CouUNCILS : 


Authority for feeble-minded, suggestions as to, 
3614 (page 210, col’ 2), 3810. 

Schools, special, extent to which provision has 
been made by, 3614 (page 206, col. 2,) 3873, 


CRIMINAL FEEBLE-MINDED, characteristics of, note 
by Dr. Guy on, 3614 (page 205, col. 1). 


OrIpPLE CHILDREN, proportion. showing nerve- — 
taint, 3754. 


DARLINGTON, provision for feeb'e-minded and defec- 
tive children at, 3614 (page 206, col. 2). 


Derar-Moutss: 


Decline in number of, in London, 3843. 
Heredity and marriage in relation to deaf- 
mutism. 
Deaf-mute children of ordinary marriage 
number of, 3833. 
Deaf-mute and normal children of dena 
mute marriages, proportion of, 
3693, 3695, 3747, 3832. 
American statistics, 3614 (page 206, 
col. 1). 
Double Deaf-mute muirriages, 3747. 
Number of, and necessity for segregation, 3614 — 
(page 205, col. 1). 
Schools, special for, 3614 (page 208, col. 1). 
Teachableness of, frequently shows that they 
are not feeble-minded, 3748. 


DeEatH-RATE of children in bad areas, see title 
Mortality. 


DEFINITION OF FEEBLE-MINDED : 





} 


Sense in which word is used by witness, 3734, — 
3899. 


Vagueness of, as exemplified in Census returns, i 
of 1901, 3614 (page 205, col. 1). 


DETENTION OF FEEBLE-MINDED, suggestions as to, 
see titles Labour Colonies, and Boarding Schools, 
and title Heredity, sub-headiug Segregation. 


Diaanosis of feeble-mindedness, points to be 
observed in, and methods adopted by witness, 
3732. 


(See also title Characteristics, moral and 
physical, of the feeble-minded. 


DisTRrBuTIon of the feeble-minded—comparison of 
urban and rural districts, 3614 (page 205, col. 2). 


Dousiz DerEcrivEs, numb-r of, and necessity for 
Segregation, 3614 (page 205, col. 1). 
Schools for, 3614 (page 208, col. 1). 


ENVIRONMENT as a factor in feeble-mindedness, 
3614 (page 205, col. 2, page 206, col. 1, page 
203, col. 1), 3678, 3756. 
Establishment of special schools in bad areas 
inexpedient on this account, 3614 (page 
210, col. 1), 3822. 


EPILEPTICS : 
Bradford, institution proposed, 3614 (page 208, 
col. 2), 3811. 


Local authorities, no provision made by, with 
exception 'of Manchester Education Com- 
mittee, 3614 (page 209, col. 2). / 

Return, annual, as to, by school authorities, 
advocated, 3614 (page 210, col. 2). 

Schools, special, for : 

Compulsory attendance advocated, 3614, 
(page 210, col. 2). 
Number of existing institutions, 3614, 
(page 208, col. 2). 
Forrign Lasour CoLontss : 
Ursberg, see that title. 
GUARDIANS OF THE Poor: 

Authority for care of feeble-minded adults, sug- 

gestions as to, 3614 (page 210, col. 2,) 3810. 


Compulsion as to care of ineducable idiots and 
imbeciles advocated, 3853. 
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EICHHOLZ, Dr. ALFrep—cont. 


HErEpiry anp Famity History in relation to 
Feeble-mindedness : 
A America and Canada, records kept in, 3793. 
.  Birth-rate, low, and high rate of infant mortality 
indicate probable early racial extinction 
of the feeble-minded, 3614 (page 206, 
col. 1), 3690, 3747, 3804, 3849. 
Difficulty in tracing history of cases, question 
as to, as affecting this argument, 3846, 
3885. 
Brain disorders, stronger tendency to heredity 
than other disorders, very little evidence 
as to, 3751. 
Congenital and hereditary feeble-mindedness, 
distinction between, 3680. 
Cripple Qhildren, proportion showing nerve 
taint, 3754. 

Deaf-mutes, see that title. 

Diseases and defects other than mental de- 
ficiency in parent, frequently associated 
with feeble-mindedness in the child, 3614 
(page 203, col. 1), 3678, 3686. 

Evidence upon which the case for heredity rests 

. . 8614 (page 205, col. 2). , 

Healthy Birth, law of, and its bearing on this 
question, 3614 (page 206, col. 1), 3691. 

Influence of heredity is one of attenuation and 
not of intensification, 3614 (page 208, col. 1), 
3695, 3839, 3843. 

Insanity, percentage of cases showing heredity 

3753. pee 

London, difficulty of compiling records for 
owing to migratory character of the popula- 
tion, 3796. 

Marriage of the feeble-minded with the normal, 

witness has no information as to, 3747. 

_. (See also sub-heading Segregation). 

Medical officers of Idiot: Asylums, views as to, 
held by, 3745. 

Physical degenerates in slum areas, see that title. 

Racial ext ‘nction, probability of, see swb-heading 
Birth Rate. 

Records of family history of children kept by 

school teachers, 3779. 

Period of investigation required for such 
_. records, 3785, 3844. 

Segregation of the feeble-minded should be for 
social and industrial, .not for biological 
reasons, 3614 (page 205, col:'2), 3683, 3688, 
3744, 3752, 3803, 3807... 

Statistics as to: 

Percentage of cases showing a history of 
direct nerve taint, 3614 (page 205, 
ol. 2), 3681, 3688, 3693, 3737. 
Deaf-mutes, see that title. 
Hiurvepon, Special School at, 3614 (page 206, 
col. 2). 
Homes for defective children : 
Metropolitan. Asylum; Board, Homes provided 
‘by, 3614 (page 208, col. 1). 

(see also Boarding Schools.) 

Ipiors and Imbeciles.  .. + 
_ Compulsion as to provision for, and education 
é of all educable cases, advocated, 3851, 

3864, 3868, 3882. 
Ineducable cases coupulsion on guardians as 
_ to receiving, edvocated, 3853. 

Inepriates, Children of, frequently feeble-minded 
3614, (page 206), 3678, 3686. 

Inrant Morratiry, see title Mortality.. 

Institutions for feeble-minded : 

(see titles Boarding Schools, Homes, and Labour 
Colonics.) 

Lazour CoLoniEs: 

Admission of ex-pupils of special schools, 
procedure as to advocated, 3811, 3815, 
3860, 3915. 

Authority for, see title Authority for the 
Feeble-minded. ' 

Cost of provision and maintenance. 

Estimate of, 3614 (page 209, col. 2). 
Expenditure justifiable—burden. already on 

the rates for prisons, workhouses, etc., 
3614 (page 210, col. 2). 
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LAaBoUR CoLONIES—cont. 
Detention in, powers of advocated, 3614 (page 
210, col. 2). 
Number of feeble minded to be provided for, 
estimate of, 3614, page , 2658, 3666. 
Ursberg Labour Colony, sce that title. 


LEEDS: 
Blind and Deaf children, boarding-school for, 
3873. 
Feeble-minded children, special schools for, 
3614, page 


LEICESTER, special schools at : 
_ Male teachers in, 3614 (page 207, col. 2). 
Satisfactory results of training in, 3614 (page 
209, col. 2%. 
LINGFIELD, institute for epileptic children at, 3614, 
page ; 
LItTLETon, special school at, 3614, page 
LIVERPOOL, special schools at, 3614 (pages 203, col. 2, 
207, col. 1). 
Religious instruction in provided schools, ar- 
rangement as to, 3614, page 


Loca AUTHORITIES, see titles County Councils and 
Borough Councils, and Guardians of the Poor. 


Lonnox : 
Blind defectives, schools for, 3614, (page 208, 
col. 1). . 
_. Deaf Mutes in: 

Decrease in number of, 3843. 

Number of deaf-mute children of ordinary 
marriages, 3835. 

Schools for, 3614, (page 208, col. 1), 

Census 1901—Returns as to number of feeble- 
minded in, 3673. 

Family history of degenerates, difficulty in com- 
piling, owing to migratory character of the 
population, 3796. 

Morally defective girls, school for, 3614, (page 
208, col. 1). 

Physical Degenerates, visitation of, suggestions 

as to, 3633, 3652. 
° Medical officers, appointment of advocated, 
3649, 3651. 
Number of physically degenerate children, 
estimate of, 3616. 
Women visitors, appointment in school 
attendance department. advocated, 
3642, 3652. 

Records of family history kept by head teachers 
of schools, 2779, 3796. 

Schools, special, for feeble-minded and defective 

under Act of 1889, 3614 (page 205, 
col. 2, aad page 208). 
Admission, periods for presentation of new 
cases, 8314 (page 207, col. 2). 
Boys, elder, three schools provided for, 
3614 (page 208, col. 1). 
Teachers, male, 3614 (page 207, col. 2). 
Buildings, playgrounds, etc., description 
of, 3614 (page 207, col, 1). 
Environment, effect of, instances of, 3614, 
(page 208 col. 1, 209, co’. 2, 219, co. ). 
Maaual training in, 3614 (page 208, col, 1.) 
Mid-day meal provided from voluntary 
sources, 3614 (page 207, col. 1). 
Staffing of, 3614 (page 207, col. 2). 
Voluntary schocls, no special provision 
_..made, children retained in ordinary 
a schools, 3614 (page 207, col. 1). 
MANCHESTER : 

Epileptic children, home for,3614,(page 209, co!. 2). 

Mid-day meal in special schools provided from 
voluntary sources 3614, (page 207, col. 1). 

Manta TRAINING : 
Advantage of for feeble-minded children, 3852. 
London specials chools, training in, 3614, (page 


208, col. 1). 
MarReiaGE, in relation to Feebl:-mindedness (see 
title Heredity and Family History in 


relation to Feebl2-mindedne 5s). 
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METROPOLITAN AsYLUMS BoanD: 

Homes for defective children attending County 
Council day schools, 3614 (page 208, col. 1). 

Imbeciles under care of, kept outside London, 
3677. 

MIDDLE-CLASS AND WELL-TO-DO PEOPLE, number of 
feeble-minded, as compared with poorer classes, 
3757, 3765. 

MoRAL DEFECTIVES : 


Number of as compared with otber defectives, 
3614 (page 208, col. 2). 
School for girls, 3614 (page 208, col. 1). 


Morratity amongst children in bad areas, high rate 
of 3614 (page 206, col. 1), 3690, 3885, 3890. 


Mucn Hapuay, Herrts., institute for epileptic 
children, at, 3614, (page 208, col. 2). 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR WELFARE OF THE FEREBLE- 
MINDED, Letter to ‘‘ The Times,”’ 3689. 


OXFORDSHIRE, number of feeble-minded in, 3774. 


PARENTS AND RELATIVES of feeble-minded : 

Compulsion as to sending idiots and imbeciles to 
institution:, advocated, 3882. 

Diseases and defects other than mental deficiency, 
frequently associated with feeble-mindedness 
in children, 3614 (page 206, col. 1), 3678, 
3686. 

Heredity and family history, sce that title. : 

Pauperisation not entailed by sending children 

to special cchools, 3614 (page 207, col. 1). 
Physical degenerates in slum areas, see that title. 


PHYSICAL DEFECTS associated with feeble-mindedness: 


Condition, physical, of feeble-minded is always 
more depressed than that of the population 
from which they are immediately drawn, 
3614, page 

Height measurements as compared with worst of 
the merely degenerate population, 373C. 

Special defects enumerated, 3614 (page 205, 

cols. 1 ard 2) 3728. 

PHysIcaAL DEGENERATES in slum areas are chief 
source from which the feeble-minded are’ 
urawn, 3614 (pages 206, col.1; 211, col. 
1), 3615, 3657, 3683, 3691, 3757. 

Attention to this branch of the subject urged 
on the Commission, 3656. 

Number of physically degenerate children in 
London, estimate of, 3615. 


Suggestions as to remedial measures, 3614, page, 
211) 3615, 3633, 3655. 
Medical officers, appointment suggested, 
3648, 3649. 
Voluntary managers, suggestion as to, 3635 


QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 3611, 3614 (page 211.) 


s'acIAL Decay, feeble-mindedness a symptom of, 
3614 (page 206, col. 1), 3747, 3804. 


RECOVERY AND AMELIORATION of the feeble-minded, 
views of witness as to ¢xtent possible, 3614 
page 209), 3697, 3723. 


ROMAN CaTHOLICcs: 


Schools provided by, 3614 (page 206, sol. zy 
Ursberg Labour Colony, see that title. 
Rurat Districts : 
Number of feeble-minded in, as compared with 
towns, 3614 (page 205, col. 2), 3774. 
Physical degeneracy in, witnesg unable tc give 
evidence as to, 3776. 
Schools, special, probable difficulty as to pto- 
vision in, 3774, 3809, 
SANOLEBRIDGE SCHOOL: 
Contribution to, from Cheshire County Council, 
3614 (page 206, col. 2). 
Number of children accommodated in, 3614 
(page 208, col. 2). f 
Successful instance of voluntary enterprise aided 
by local authorities, 3876. 


EICHHOLZ, Dr. ALFRED—ccne. 


Scoot AUTHORITIES : 

Boarding-Schools for blind and deaf, number 
provided by, 3873. 

Educational powers for the feeble-minded should 
be vested in, 3614 (page 2.0, col. 2), 3810. 

Returns by, as to all afflicted educable children, 
including feeble-minded and epileptic 
children, compulsory provision advocated, 
3614 (page 210, col. 2). 

Voluntary managers for visitation of slum areas, 
necessity for, 3633. 


ScHoo.s, list of, with notes for guidance of witness in 

inspecting, question as to, 3889. 

SciooLis, HLEMENTARY ; 

Physical degenerates in : 
Number of, in London, estimate of, 3615. 
Suggestions as to education of, and estab- 

lishment of non-punitive schools of 
industrial school type, 3614 (page 211, 
col. 1), 3615, 3655. 
Transfer of cases to from special schools, 
. 3818. . 
Sonoois, InpustRiAL, objections to detention of 
feeble-minded in, 3614 (page 210 col 2), 


ScHoots, Sprciat, for the feeble-minded and de- 
fective : 
Absence of adequate provision, evils resulting 
3614 (page 206, col. 2), 3858. 
Accommodation—number of children desirable 
in one school, 3614 (page 207, col. 1). 
Admission : 
Age for, should be altered from seven to 
five, 3614 (page 207, col. 1 and page 
210, col. 2). , 
Rules as to, and as to medical examination 
and certification, 3614 (page 207, col. 2). 
Bad areas, establishment in undesirable, 3614 
(page 207, col. 1), 3822. 
Boarding Schools, see that title. 
Boys, elder, three schools for, in London, 3614 
(page 208, col. 1). 
Buildings, playgrounds, etc., 3614 (page 207, 
col. 1). 
ada paiaey attendance of all feeble-minded and 
epileptic children advocated, 3614 (page 
210, col. 2). ak 
Compulsory provision advocated, 3614 (page 
210, col. 2), 3809. 
Rural districts, possible difficulty as to in, 
3774, 3809. 
Cost of : 
Estimate of cost of making complete 
provision, 3614 (page 210, col. 2). 
Expenditure justifiable, transfer of burden 
from poor and other rates, 3614 (pages 
208, col. 2, and 210, col. 2). 
Maintenance, cost of, as compared with 
ordinary schools, 3614 (page 208, col. 2). 
Curriculum, 3614 (pages 208, col. 1.) 
‘ Manual training, importance of, 3614 
(page 211, col. 1), 3852. 
Double defectives, schools for, 3614 (page 208, 
col. 1) 
Epileptics, see thaé title. 
Local Authorities, extent to which provision has 
been made by, 3614 (page 206, col. 2), 3873. 
London, see that title. 
Medical examination and report, 3614 (pcece 
207, col. 2). 


' 
' 


Mid-day meal, provision by school authorities ie 


. advocated, 3614 (page 207, col. 1). 

Number of children already provided for, ard 
estimates of number requiring provision, 
3614 (page 211, col. 1), 3663. 

Physical exercises, 3614, (page 208, col. 1.) 

Record books kept by teachers, 3614 (page 208, 

cov. 1), 3779. 

Statistics taken from show small proportion 
of cases of hereditary feeble-minded- 
ness, 3681, 3690, 

Rejects from should go under the Poor Law, 
3853. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC, 


EICHHOLZ, Dr. AtrreD—cont. 


ScHoots SPEctTAt, 
defective—cont, 


Results of training, statistics as to, 3614 (page 
209, col. 2), 3668, 3697, 3725. 

Staff, number and training of, 3614 (page 207, 
col. 2). 

Transfer of children to ordinary elementary 
schools, 3614 (page 210, col. 1), 3818. 
Voluntary schools—no denominational special 
schools yet provided, defective children 
retained in ordinary schools, 3614, (page 207, 

col. 1.) 

Work that could be taken and wages that could 

be earned by an ex-pupil, 3614, (page 210, 
- col, 2.) 
StTaFFORDSHIRE, North, boarding-school for blind 

and deaf, 3873. 

STARNTHWAITE, Westmoreland, school for epileptic 

children at, 3614 (page 208, col. 2). 

STATISTICs : 

After-care of feeble-minded. 

Number who will require detention, after 
leaving special schools, estimate, 3667. 

Results of training in special schools, 
statistics showing 3614 (page 209, col. 
2), 3668, 3697, 3725, 3847. 

Heredity and family history, statistics as to: 
Cripple children, 3754. 

Deaf-mute, 3614 (page 206, col. 1), 3693, 
3695, 3747, 3832. 

Percentage of cases showing direct heredity, 
3614 (page £05, col. 2), 3681, 3688, 3693, 
3737. 

Records kept by head teachers in schools, 
3614 (page 203, col. 1), 3777. 

Homes provided by Metropolitan Asylum Board, 
number of children in, 3614 (page £08, 
col. 1). 

Moral defectives, number of, as 8 corapared with 
other cefectives, 3614 (page 3614, page 
208, col. 2). 

Mortality amongst children of class from which 
feeble-minded are drawn, 3690, 3890. 

Number of feeble-minded : 

Census returns 1901, 3614 (page 205, col. 1), 
3671.. 

Estimate of, 3614 (pages 205, col. 2; 208, 

4 col. 2, and 211, 1), 3658, 3758. 

Pauper children,proportion of defectives amongst, 
3614 (page 205, col. 2.) 

Physically degenerate children in London, 

- number of, estimate of, 3616, 3652. 

Schools, special : 

Cost of maintenance in, 3614, page 

Number provided, and children accom- 
modated in, 3614 (page 203, col. 2) 

-Women—feeble-minded in missions and work- 
houses, small percentage of mothers 
among, 3847. 


for the feeble-minded and 


Towns : 
Number of fSeble- minded in, as compared with 
country districts, 3614 (page 205, col. 1), 
» 3774. 
Physical degenerates in, see title Physical De- 
generation in Slum Areas. 


Urssera Lasour CoLony AND SCHOOL: 

Account, general, of organisation and working 
of the colony, 3614 (page 209, cols. 1 and 2 ) 

Class of patient received, 3614 (page 209, col 1), 

3720. 

Charges, 3718, 3720. 

Classification in, 3711. 

Contributions from patients, local authorities, 
etc., 3718. 

Cost of administration—Witness unable to say 
whether economical, 3831. 

Number of inmates, 3713. 

Period of detention in, 3614 (page 209, col. 1), 
3721. 

Rules, and photographs of buildings, 3825. 

Staff, number of, 3828. 

Voluntary, not compulsory, detention, 3708, 
3716. 
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EICHHOLZ, Dr. ALFRED—cont. 


Waass that can be earned by fecble-minded after 
training in special schools, 3614 (page 210, col. 2.) 


Women, feeble-minded, in missions and workhouses, 
small percentage of mothers among, 3847. 


Work that can be undertaken by feeble-minded 
after training in special schools, 3614 (page 210, 
col. 2.) 


Workuovsss, statistics not kept in—consequent 
difficulty in obtaining information, 3897. 


EVANS, Miss B. Walton, Inspector of Boarded-out 
Children for the Northern and Midland Counties, 
Local Government Board (see Questions 2713-2893). 


AcTS OF PARLIAMENT : 

Criminal Law Amendment Act 1885, extension 
of, as regards protection of feeble-minded 
women advocated, 2775. 

Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) 
Act 1893, provisions of as regards com- 
pulsion should be extended to the feeble- 
minded, 2878. 

Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic) 

Children Act 1899 : 

Boarding schools, compulsory provision 
advocated, 2870, 2874. 

Compulsory adoption advocated, 2715 (page 
147, col. 1), 2716. 

Idiots Act, 1886, certificate under, questions 
whether suitable as model for certificate for 
detention in a labour colony, 2724, 2735. 


AFTER-CARE OF FEEBLE-MINDED: 
Absence of adequate provision for, 2715 (page 
146, cols. 1 and 2), 2716 (page 147, col. 1), 
2867. 
Dangers of life increased by special training, 
which makes identification of feeble-minded- 
ness more difficult, 2715 (page 146, col. 2). 


ASYLUMS : 
Discharge of unrecovered cases from, question 
as to, 2837. 
Idiots, difficulty of admission, 2866. 
Refusal of admission to unimprovable 
idiots, 2829, 2865. 


Autuority for the feeble-minded, suggestions as to: 
Central authority for inspection, 2851. 
County Council as, 2719, 2721 2850. 
Women should be appointed on committees of 
management of institutions, 2715 (page 147, 
col. 2), 2882. 


Boarp oF EDUCATION : 
Special teaching for feeble-minded in rural 
districts, minute on, 2715 (page 146, col. 
1), 2810. 


Boarpina-our of feeble-minded children : 
_ Certification for, 2715 (page 145, col. 1), 2796. 
Boarding-out without certificace, instances 
of, 2803. 
Committees for, organisation and work of, 2792, 
2794, 2872. 
Choice of foster-mother, 2819. 
Difficulty experienced by foster-parents in 
training and teaching children, 2744. 
Family history of children not recorded, 2841. 
Improvement of children in the country, 2715 
(page 147, col. 2), 2757. 
Method of dealing with feeble-minded children 
discovered boarded-out, 2752, 2807. 
Mortality, rate of, as compared with other 
children, 2748. 
Number of feeble-minded among boarded-out 
children in-spected by paress, 2751, 
2778. 
Proportion to normal asi hee 2779, 2890. 
Objections to, instances of ill-treatment of 
. children, etc., 2715 (page 145, col. 2; page 
146; page 147). 
Other children usually in houses, 2745. 
Payment per week and allowance for clothing, 
2746. 
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EVANS, Miss B. WALTON -cond. 


BoaRDING OUT—cont. 
Special classes, boarding-out wet children ‘or 
attendance at, 2872, 2873. 
Transfer of children to Homes at a disvance from 
their own union, 2793. 
Visits to relations, rarity of, 2747. 
Boarpinc ScnHoors, Sprcray, for feeble-minded 
children : 


Certification, early, for detention in, with 


periodical review, advocated, 2763. 
Compulsory provision advocated, 2870. 


Parents should be compelled to send children to, 


‘under certain circumstances, 2874. 

Table giving list of schools, number of inmates, 
vacancies, and approximate date of next 
-vacancy, 2715 (page 148). 


Capacity TO HARN A LIvine is not a test of soundness 
of mind or fitness. for freedom, 2715 (page 146, 
col. 2), 2735, 2820. 


CERTIFICATION OF FEEBLE-MINDED FOR DETENTION 
In LaBour COLONIES, suggestions as to: 


Appeal, right of, views as to, 2769, 2864. 

Early certification with periodical review, advan- 
tages of, 2763. 

Magisterial decision as to, views as to, 2737. 

Marriage of certified persons should be 
prohibited, 2772. 

Medical certificate advocated, 2722. 

Parental assent not essential, 2863. 


CERTIFICATION OF IDIOTS,AND IMBECILES, occasion- 
ally depends on whether accommodation can 
be found for such cases, 2834. 


CHARITABLE ENTERPRISE : 


Continuance of views as to, 2720, 2852. 

Unable to deal adequately with the care of the 
feeble-minded, 2715 (page 146, col. 2), 
2868. 


CLASSIFICATION of feeble-minded children, varying 
practice of guardians as to, 2743.. - 


COMMITTEE ON PuHysicaAL DETERIORATION, 1904, 
Recommendation as to medical inspection of 
school children, 2715 (page 147, col. 1). 


County CouUNCILS: 


Adoptive powers advocated, 2725, 
Authority for feeble-minded, advocated as, 
2719, 2721, 2850. 
DETENTION, Views,as to, 2715. (page 146, col. 2; 147, 
col. 2), 2760, 2766, 2771, 2775. 
(See also title, Labour Colonies.) 


Diaenosis of the feeble-minded : 
Difficulty of, 2715 (page 146, col. 1), 2738, 2788. 
Facilitated if child has attended a special class 
or school, 2730. 
Medical certificate advocated, 2722. 
GUARDIANS ; 
Authority for the feeble- minded, unsuitable 
as, 2719. 
Classification of the feeble-minded, varying 
practice as to, 2743. 
Herepity anp Faminy Hisrory in relation to 
Feeble-mindedness : 
Instances of, 2715 (page 145, col. 1). 
Marriage, prevention, necessity for, and_conce- 
quent necessity for detention, 2715 (page 
147, col. 2), 2760, 2771. 
Workhouses, question as to records of, 2842. 


HOMES, SPECIAL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED : 


Absence of adequate provision, and consequent 
difficulty of admission, 2715 (page 146, 
col. 2), 2867. 

Cases discharged unrecovered from, witress 
no experience as to, 2836. 

Detention, increased powers as to advocated, 
“2715 (page 146, col. 2). 

Inspection by witness, 2715 (page 147, sol. 1). 
Saudlebridge, suggested as model for other 
colonies, 2715 (page 147, col. 2). 

Cost of maintenance, how defrayed, 2849, 


EVANS, Miss B. WaALToN—coné. whe 3 
Homes, SPECIAL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED—cont, 


Special Classes, homes in connection with, ad- 
vocated, 2717. 

Table giving list of homes, number of inmates, 
vacancies, and approximate date of next 
vacancy, 2715 (page 148). 

IpIoT CHILDREN : 

Asylums, difficulty of adinissian ‘fos and re- 
fusal of unimprovable cases, 2829, 2865, 
2866. 

Certification of, no difficulty experienced by 
witness as to, 2828. 

LazBour CoLonigs FOR FEEBLE- “BUROD BBs suggestions 
as to: 

Age of admission, 2715 (page 147) cols tor 

* Appeal, -right of, 2769, 2864.: pret 

Authority for, see trle authority. 

-. Certification for detention in, see title. weenie 
tion of Feeble-minded. scrests 

Cost : 
Contributions towards adveeateds 2715, 

(page 147, col. 2), 2719.. j 
Economic saving possible—burden already 
- on rates, for prisons or workhouses, 
2715 (page 147, col. 2). 

Detention, practically permanent, with peri- 
odical examination, advocated, 2766. 
Government inspection adyooateds 2715 (page 

147, col. 2). 

Sandlebridge colony advocated as a model, 
2715 (page 147, col. 2). 

S2parate institutions for children and adults 
advocated, 2847. 

Transfer of cases to distant part of country, 
objections to, 2859. 

Women, appointment of, on Committees of 
management, advocated, 2715 (page 147, 
col. 2), 2882. 


Work to be carried on by inmates, 2715 (page — 


147, col. 2). 

Loca GovERNMENT Boarp, objections: to board- 
ing-out of feeble-minded children, 2779. 
MAGISTERIAL decision as to cases (above age of 

sixteen) suitable, for detention in a labour 
colony, views as to, 2737. 
MareraGE in relation to Feeb‘e- mindedness, see titles, 
Heredity ard Family History. 
MIDDLE-CLASS AND WHLL-TO-DO fccble- minded. 
- detention of, advocated, 2769. 
PARENTS AND RELATIVES of feeble-minded: 
Boarding schools, special, compulsion as to 
sending children to, advocated, 2874. 
Experience of witness as to, extent of, 2881. 
Information as to, importance of obtaining. 
2715 (page 147, col. 1). 
Labour Colonies, contribution to cost of main- 
tenance in, advocated, 2715 (page 147, 
col. 2), 2719. 
Removal of children from bad homes, power 
as to advocated, 2715 (page 147, col. 2), 
2724, 2880. 
Transfer of child to a distance from its own 
home, advantages of, 2861. 
Withdrawal of child by parents when able to 
earn its own living, danger of, 2724, 2727. 


QUALIFICATIONS of, and work undertaken by witness, 
2713, 2714, 2715, 2778, 2836, 2881. 


Recovery of the feeble-minded, impossibility of, 
2715 (page 147, col. 2.). 


SANDLEBRIDGE SCHOOL: 


Cost of maintenance in, how defrayed, 2849. 
Model for other Schools or Colonies, suggested 
as, 2715 (page 147, col. 2). 


ScHOOL AUTHORITIES: - 
Adoptive powers advocated, 2725, 
Removal of children from bad homes for purp-se 
of sending them to special schools, power 
of, advocated, 2715 (page 147, col. 2), 2724, 
2880. > 
Scnoots, Systematical saddhioal inspection in all 
schools advocated, 2892. - 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. 


EVANS, Miss B. Wattron—cont. 


ScHOOLS—ORDINARY ELEMENTARY: 
Number of feeble-minded children in, 2715 
(page 147, cols. 1 and 2), 2784. 
Classification of cases, 2715 (page 147), 
2784. 
Proportion of boys and girls, 2891. 
Special classes for feeble-minded children in 
rural districts, Board of Education Minute 
on, 2715 (page 146, col. 1), 2810. 


Scuoots, Specia, for feeble-minded children : 


Absence of adequate provision, and suggestion | 


that provision should be compulsory, 2715 
(page 146, col. 1), 2716 (page 1477, col. 1). 
Boarding schools, see that title. 


Sex in relation to feeble-mindedness—Number of 
girls as compared with boys, 2715 (page 147, 
col, 2), 2891. 


STATISTICS : 
Homes and special schools for feeble-minded 
children, table of, 2715 (page 148). 
Number .of feeble-minded, amongst children 
inspected by witness, 2715 (page 147, 
col. 1), 2751, 2778. 
Proportion to normal children, 2779, 2888, 
2890. 
Ordinary elementary schools, number of feeble- 
minded in, 2715 (page 147, cols., and 2) 2891. 


_,WoMEN, appointment of on committees of manage- 
ment of labour colonies, advocated, 2715 (page 
» 147, col. 2), 2882. 


WomEN, FEEBLE-MINDED, special protection neces- 
sary : 
Detention advocated as only adequate form 
of, 2715 (paye 146, coi. 2), 2775. 
Offences against feeble-minded women 
should be severely punishable, 2776. 


WoRKHOUSES : 
Heredity and family history, question as to re- 
cords of, 2842. 
| Idiots and imbeciles detained in, owing to diffi- 
» culties as to other provision, 2829, 2832. 


FERRIER, David, F.R.S., F.R.C.P., one of the Com- 
mittee of the Rvyal College of Physicians appointed 
to consider Questions submitted by the Royal 
Commission on the Care and Control of the 

: Feeble-minded (see Questions 6877-6934). 


Acts oF PARLIAMENT: 
Lunacy Act, Section 116, application of to the 
feeble-minded, views as to, 6916. 


~ ‘ ADMINISTRATION oF Estates of feeble-minded under 
Section 116 of the Lunacy Act, views as to this 
suggestion, 6916. 


. ZAASYLUMS : 
Detention, powers of, increase advocated, 6896. 
Idiots, age of admission, earlier advocated, 6885. 
“AUTHORITY FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED— Lunacy Com- 
missioners not advocated as, for moral im- 
' beciles, 6913, 6918. 
CERTIFICATION for detention, necessity for care and 
.treatment is the chief reason for, 6887. 


EPILEPTICS : 
Insane and imbecile, provision for, 6889, 6891. 
-».-- Sane epileptics, Labour colonies for: 
Chalfont, successful working of, 6889. 
Cost of, how defrayed, 6890. 
Provision advocated, 6889, 6890. 


‘IneBriates, Habitual : 
Certification under Lunacy Laws, difficulty of, 
6895, 6896. 
Detention, powers as to advocated, 6893, 6897. 
Retreats, witness has no knowledge of results of 
treatment in, 6893. 


IpiorTs. ‘ 
Accommodation. provided for, madequacy of, 
except for the well-to-do, 6885, 6886. 
Age of admission to asylums, 6885. , 
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FERRIER, Dr., F.R.S., F.R O.P.—cont. 


Inesriates, Habitual, increased powers of control 
advocated, 6879. , 


Inquisition In Lunacy, Cost of, and objections to, 
6919. 


Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS, not advocated as authority 
for moral imbeciles or prodigal feeble-minded, 
6913, 6918. 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BoaRD, HomsEs FoR BoarD- 
ING-out feeble-minded children, witness has 
had no experience of, 6892. 

Morar Imprciizs: * 

Authority for dealing with—Lunacy Commis- 
sioners not advocated as, 6913. 
Cases showing no other mental defect, 6881. 
Certification, impossibility of under Lunacy 
Law, and views as to form of certificate 
desirable, 6911. 
Application for detention, French system of 
family council advocated, 6914. 
Classification, views as to, 6909. 
Definition of, 6881, 6910. 
Detention and control, powers as to advocated, 
6879, 6904, 6909. 

Moratiy INSANE: 

Certification of, difficulty of, owing to difficulty 
- of diagnosis, 6930. 
Detention, indeterminate, advocated, 6928. 


QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 6877, 6880, 6889. 


FISCHER, T. H., K.C., Master 


Questions 2894-3102). 


in Lunacy (see 


Acts OF PARLIAMENT: 


Fines and Recoveries Act 1853, reference to 
lunatic, idiot or person of unsound mind 
in, 2902. , 


Lunacy Acts 1890 and 18ylI. 

Account, general, of provisions as to ad- 
ministration of the estates of lunatics, 
2897 {page 155, col. 1). 

Amalgamation of the three bodies adminis- 
tering the Lunacy Law, clause as to, 
2933. 

Definition of lunatic, persons included in, 
2897 (page 155, cols. 1 and 2), 2900, 
3037. 

Alteration in wording of the Act, views 
as to, 2945. 

Feeble-minded, absence of provision for 
under the Acts, and views as to 
whether amendment for inclusion 
of this class is desirable, 2897 
(page 156, cols. 1. and 2), 2898, 
2912, 2930, 2436, 2962, 3044. 

Number of cases that would be added 
to jurisdiction of Lunacy .Com- 
missioners in event of, 2972. 

Pauper feeblaminded would not be 
included, 2923, 2938. 

Section 116, see ttle Administration of Es- 
tates of Lunatics. 

Marriage of lunatics, Acts referring to: 

Act of 1742, 3008. 

Act of 1811, 3009, 3056, 3061. 

Extension of prohibition to all luna- 
tics, views as to whether desir- 
able, 3070. 


ADMINISTRATION oF Estates of Lunatics, under 
Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891. 


Account, general, of provisions as te, 2897 
(page 155, cols. 1 and 2). 

Cases dealt with in Lunacy Department, usual'y 
wealthy ones, 3035. 

Contracts entered into by lunatics, law as to, 
2990, 2998. 

Control over funds, forms an indirect control 
over the person, 2897 (page 155, col. 1). 

-County Court Judge, powers of under the Act, 
3082, 
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FISCHER, T. H., K.C.—cont. 


ADMINISTRATION OF EsraTEs oF Lunatics under 
Lunacy Acts 1890 and 1891.—cont. 

Section 116: 

Account, general of, 2897 (page 155, cols. 1 
and 2). 
Method of putting the law in motion, 3071. 
Receivership cases, 2897 (page 155, col. 1) 
Discharge of receivers, cost of, 3036. 
Duties of receivers, 2996. 
Number of cases, 2897 (page 155, col. 
1), 3086. 
Property »only dealt with, no powers 
of detention of the person, 2897 
(page 155, col. 1), 3018, 3087. 
Small property cases dealt with under 
Sub-section FE, 2897 (page 155, 
col. 2), 2940, 3076. 
Appointment of receiver through County 
Court, views as to whether possible, 
3015. 
Amendment of the sub-section sng- 
gested, 2897 (page 156, col. 1). 
Cost of proceedings in, suggestion as 
to reduction: fees etc., already 
remitted in some cases, 2897 
(page 155, col. 2), 3080, 3095. 
Exhaustion of estate by expenses cf 
maintenance, etc., method of 
dealing with patient in event of, 
2923, 3050. 
Sub-section D: 
Amendment of to include feeble- 
minded, views as to whether 
desirable, 2897 (page 156, 
col. 1), 2898, 2912, 2930, 
2936, 2962. — 
Number of cases that would be 
brought under jurisdiction of 
Lunacy Commissioners by, 
2972. 
Class of case referred to in, 2897 (page 
155, col. 2), 2899, 2912, 2920, 
2950, 2960, 2979. 
Contracts, position of this class 
as to making, 2980, 2995. 
Squandering of property, in- 
stance of, 2983. 
Distinction from sub-section E., 3076. 
History of this sub-section, 2921. 

ASYLUMS : 

Paying patients, discharge of on exhaustion 
of property, 3091. 

Poor Law Asylums, discharge of small pro- 
perty cases from, questions as to, 304. 

Visitation of, rules as to, 2941. 

AUIHORITY FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED: 

Lunacy Department as at present constituted 
could not undertake the work, 2932. 

School authorities as, views as to, 2976. 

(See also title Acts of Parliament, subheading 
Lunacy Acis, 1880 and 1891 — Feeble- 
minded, ab ence of provision for.) 

Bits promoted in Parliament by Lord Chancellor, 
for transfer of work in the Lunacy Depart- 
ment, 2897 (page 154). 

Crrrirication for detention after the age of sixteen, 
views as to, 2976. 

- Contracts made by feeble-m'nded, law as to, 2987 

3001. 

Country Court Jupvars, administration of estates, 

powers as to, 3082. 

Receivers, appointment by, in small property 

cases, views as to whether desirable, 3015. 

LEFmiTion of Feeble-mi.ded, necessity for, 2897 
(page 155, col. 1). 

DeFiniTIoy >f Lunatics, see title Lunatics, 

EPiLEPTIcs, 

Custody of the person, views as to, 2897 
(page 155, col. é 156, col. 1), 2028, 
3020. 

Inquisition in Lunacy, probable demand for, 
views as to, 2962, 


FISCHER, T. H., K.C.—cont. 


EPpinePtics—cont. 
Work, advantages of, 2897 (page 155, col. 2). 


HEREDITY AND Famity History in relation to feeble- 
mindedness: prohibition of marriage, views as 
to, 3010, 3030. 


INEBRIATES, HABITUAL, not included in Sub-section 
D. of Section 116 of Lunacy Act, 1890, 3045. 


INQUISITION IN LUNACY : 


Account, general, of procedure as to, 2897 (page 
155, col. 1), 2954. 

Cost of, 3002. 

Custody of person, regulations as to in cases so 
found, 2897 (page 155, col. 1), 3013. 

Grounds for, 2954. ’ 

Marriage of persons so found, prohibited, 3008, 
3052, 3068. 

Number of cases of, 2897 (page 155, col. 1), 2955, 
3005. 

Object of, 3007 


JupGce In Lunacy, see title Lunacy Department. 


JupGus oF Court or APPEAL, custody of persons © 


and, estates of lunatics, powers as to, 2897 (page 
155, col. 1). 


LABOUR COLONY FOR THE F'EEBLE-MINDED : 


Amendment of Lunacy Acts would probably not 
be adequate for—new legislation advocated, 
2931. 

Head of, to be appointed guardian of the person 
to all feeble-minded under his control, view 
as to this suggestion, 3025. 

Marriage of person who have been detained in, 
prohibition of, views as to, 3030. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR, custody of persons and estates of 
lunatics, powers as to, 2897 (page 155, 
cols As 


Lunacy DEPARTMENT : 
- Commissioners, as at present constituted, not 
advocated as authority for the feeble- 


minded, 2932. 
Financial condition of, self-supporting: surplus 


earned by fees and percentages, 2897 


(page 156, col. 1), 3095. 
Suitors’ fund, 3098. 

Judge, High Court, to give whole of his time 
to Lunacy Department, appointment advo- 
cated, 2897 (page 156, col. 1). 

Judge in Lunacy : 

Account, general, of powers of, 2897 (page 
155, col. 1). 


Administration of Estates of Lunatics, see — 


that title. 
Petition for a supersedeas, procedure as to, 
3031. 
Masters in Lunacy: 
Account, general, of powers and duties of 
2897 (page 155, col. 1). 
Number of cases dealt with by, increase 
in work, etc., 2897 (page 156, 
col. 1). 
Authority for the feeble-minded not advo- 
cated as, as at present constituted, 
2932. — 
Examination of persons by, procedure as 
to, 2950. 
Official solicitor, duties of, 3075. 


LUNATICS : 

Administration of Estate, see that title. 

Certification of lunatics, reluctance of medical 
men as to, 3046. 

Congenital defect, procedure in dealing with 
cases of question as to, 2964, 2971. 

Contracts made by, law as to, 2980 2990, 2995, 

Ps er 

Control of the person, law as to, 2897 (page 155, 

col. 1), 3049. 
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FISCHER, T. H., K.C.—cont. FLEMING, BaLpwyn—cont. 


LuNATICS—cont. 


Cost of procedings in lunacy, 2897 (page 155, 
col, 2), 3080, 3095. 

Definition of, persons included in, 2897, (page 

155, cols. 1 and 2), 2900, 3037. 
Alteration in wording of Lunacy Act, views 
as to this suggestion, 2945. 

Discharge, petition for, 3031. 

Infantile disease, mental defect arising from 
question as to method of dealing with, 
2967. 

Inquisition in Lunacy, see that title. 

Marriage of, extent to which prohibited, 3008, 
3052, 3056, 3068. 

Public instead of private, proceedings in lunacy, 
advocated, 3019. 

Reception orders, 2897 (page 155, col. 2). 


MARRIAGE: . 
Feeble-minded, prohibition, views as to, 3010, 
3030. 
Lunatics, extent to which prohibited, 3008, 
3052, 3056, 3068. 
Masters IN Lunacy, see title Lunacy Department. 
PARENTS AND RELATIVES: 
Contribution to support of, and charge on pro- 
perty of lunatics, 2940. 
Reluctance to take lunacy proceedings, 2914, 
2960. 
PAUPER FEEBLE-MINDED, difficulty of making pro- 
vision for, 2924, 2974. 
New legislation would probably be required, 
2938. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESS, 2894. 
Visitation of the feeble-minded by Chancery 
Visitors, views as to whether desirab'‘e, 2941. 
Work, advantages of, for the feeble-minded, 2897 
(page 155, col. 2). 


AsyLuMs—cont. 


Congestion of, 2078 (page 116), 2183. 

Discharge from : 

Unrecovered cases, 2211. 
Visitors, powers of as to, 2212. 

Government grant of 4s. per head, see title 
Government Grant. 

Pauperisation of inmates, 2147. 

Paying Departments in certain asylums, 2148. 

Royal Albert Asylum, Lancaster, successful 
working of, 2243, 2246. 

AUTHORITY most suitable for case of the feeble- 
minded, views as to, 2078 (page 115, col. 
2), 2142, 2143, 2306. 

Central authority with power to call for statistics, 
to hold enquiries etc., value of, 2320. 

County Councils advocated as, 2143, 2271, 2310. 

Guardians not the most suitable authority, 
2078 (page 115, col. 2) 2081. 

BuiInD FEEBLE-MINDED. Special provision for, views 

as to, 2273. 

Boarpine Scnoots orn Homes for Feeble-minded 
Children, provision advocated, 2199, 

Compulsory detention in, caution necessary as 
to, 2130. 

Cost of, need not be unduly high except in 
homes for physical as well as mental de- 
fectives, 2200. 

Decision as to cases suitable for prolonged 
detention, views as to, 2306. 

Removal of children to a di-tance from parents, 
views as to, 2250. 


Census 1901, Returns as to feeble-minded, probably 
under-stated, 2294. 
CERTIFICATION of the feeble-minded : 


Uncertified cases, suitable for certification, 
2001: 
Jndesirability of certifying the merely feeble- 


FLEMING, Baldwyn, Inspector under the Local 
Government Board for the Hampshire, Wiltshire and 
Dorsetshire District, (See Questions 2075-2333). 


minded as insane, 2226. 
Varying standard in different unions, feeble- 
minded sometimes certified as insane, 2189, 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT : 


Bastardy Acts, powers of guardians under, 2111. 
Children’s Custody Act, amendment and exten- 
sion, views as to, 2198. 


CRIMINAL Law AMENDMENT ACT: 

Protection of feeble-minded women under. 
extension of provisions as to, advo- 
cated, 2088, 2098, 2122. 

Protection of feeble-minded men from 
corruption by able-minded women, 
provision for advocated, 2106. 

Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 

Children) Act, 1899, permissive character of, 

limits in its effect, 2259. 

Inebriate Act:, 1898, magisterial decision with 
appeal to Home Secretary under, 2307. 
Local Government Act 1888, transfer of grant 

for lunatics, from guardians to county 

councils under, 2165. 

Lunacy Acts 1890 and 1891: 

Guardians, powers of, under, 2123, 2204. 

Women, protection of in asylums, extensiun 
of provisions as to, advocated, 2096. 


AFTER-CARE? 

Absence of any adequate provision for, 2078 
(page 116, col. 1), 2199, 2269. 

Information as to ex-pupils of special schools, 
number capable of earning a living, etc. 
2243. 

Employment in institutions, question as to 
possibility of, 2246, 


ASYLUMS ; 
Accommodation, should be for not more 
than 1,000 inmates, 2160. 
Aged and infirm (cases of senile decay) trans- 
ferred to from workhouses, 2078 (page 115, 
Ss col. 2; page 116, col. 1). 


2206, 2278. 


CHARITABLE JnstITUTIONS for feeble-minded, con- 
tinuance of, with supervision and _ control 
advocated, 2319. 

Commission on Local Taxation, Report as to grant of 
4s. per head for lunatics, 2162, 2163, 2169, 2172. 


County COUNCILS: 
Authority for dealing with feeble-minded, ad- 
vocated as, 2143, 2271, 2310. 
Combination advocated for provision for defective 
and feeble-minded, 2271, 2321. 
CrIpPLes, Feeble-minded, special provision for, views 
as to, 2271. 
DraF Feeble-minded, special provision for, views 
as to, 2273. 
DeFiniTion of feeble-mindedness, suggestion as to 
committee of medical experts for, 2329. 


DEYENTION, views as to 2078 (page 115, cols. 1 and 
2), 2079, 2082, 2122, 2130, 2252, 2267, 2306, 
(see also title Institutions.) 

Diaqanosis of feeble-mindedness, difficulty of, 2285. 


DousLE DeErecTives, special institutions for, 
advocated, 2270. 


EPILEPTICs : 

Absence of adequate provision for, and suggestion 
as to special provision, 2199, 2277. 

Age of sane epileptics in workhouses, returns: 
showing growth of disease with years, 2188. 

Number of, 2197. 

Workhouses, Epileptics in: 
Returns as to, 2185, 2193. 
Sane epileptics better cared for in imbecile. 

wards, than in ordinary wards, 2275. 


GovERNMENT GRANT cf 4s. per head for lunatics in 
asylums, 2078 (page 116, col. 1), 2162, 2163, 
Extension of their grant to feeble-mirded, 
views as to, 2] 64. 
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FLEMING, Batpwyn—cont. 


GUARDIANS OF THE Poor: 
Adoptive powers  f, 2078 (yage 115. col. 1), 2125: 
Extension «f this power to feeble-minded 
children, views as to, 2130, 2238. 
Permissive, not compulsory, 2203. 
Authority for feeble-minded, guardians not 
advocated as, 2078 (page 115, col. 2) 2081, 
2143. 
Detention, powers cf, increase advocated, 2078 
(nage 115, col. 2), 2143, 2108, 2123, 2130, 
2137, 2198. 
Permissive, not compulsory, powers advo- 
cated, 2263. 
Discharge cf mental defectives from workhouses, 
powers as to, 2213. 
ixrant cf 4s. per head for each lunatic, restoration 
of, views as to desirability of, 2078 (page 116, 
S08. ib); 2V62: 
Readiness to aid the Commission with statistics, 
2292. 
HEREDITY anND Famity History, Statistics as to, 
not kept by Poor Law Officers, 2298. 
Advisability of compiling such statistics, views 
as to, 2301. 


Institutions, SpEciaL, for Imbeci'e and Feeble- 

minded, provi-ion edvocated, 2078 (page 
115, col. 2), 2145, 2158. 

Aged and isfirm, sepzrate institutions for, 
advocated, 2174. 

Appeal from committal, views as to, 2311, 2315. 

Authority for control of, see title Authority, 

Cost of: 
Estimate of, 2159, 2175. 
How to be defrayed, 2164, 2169. 

Decision a3 to eases suitable for permanent 
d tention, 2306. 

Di:charge from, by Home Secretary, 2318. 

JupiciaL AuTHoriry under Lunacy Act, not suitable 
as authority for permanent detention of feeble- 
minded, 2315. 

Lunacy ComMIssIOoNERS, Certification of cases 
of insanity detained in workhouses ag feeble- 
minded, 2225. 

MAGISTERIAL Dxctstron as to cases suitable for 
permanent detention, not advocated 2306, 
2313. 


MEDICAL RELIEF, pauperisation not entailed by, 
2154. 


Mipp1Le-CLass aND WELL-To-Do people, feeble- 
minded among, views as to detention of, 
2078 (page 115, col. 2), 2108, 2141. 
Women, protection of; 2081, 2108. 


Non-Pavper Class, feeble-minded of, provision for 
advocated, 2199, 2270. 


PaRENTS AND RELATIONS : 

Appeal against detention of child, powers of 
advocated, 2256. 

Attachment, existing between parents and feeble- 
minded children, 2130. 

Compulsory removal of feeble-minded children, 
caution necessary in any provisions as to, 
2130. 

Contribution towards maintenance of child in 
an institution, advocated, 2240, 

Cruelty, or bad bringing-up, adoptive powers 

of guardians in cases of, 2078 (page 115, 
col. 1), 2125. 

Extension of this power to adoption of 
feeble-minded children, views as to, 
2130, 2238. 

Pauperisation of parents through detention of 
child in an asylum, 2147. 

Withdrawal of children from institutions when 


capable of earning a living, 2083, 2137, 2244, 
2258. 


Poor Law Conrrrencs, Disgucsion as to statutory “' 


protection for feeble-miitded women, 2098, 


QUALIFICATIONS of, and work undertaken by witness, |. 


2075. 
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FLEMING, BaLpwyn— cont 


ScHoots, SPErcraL: 


Adoption of Elementary Education (Defective 
and Epileptic Children) Act should be made 
compulsory, 2259, 2261. 

Age of detention in, raising advocated, 2264. 

Boarding Schools or Homes, see title Boarding 

Schools or Homes. 


SECRETARY oF SrTatTx, powers as to discharge from 
special institutions advocated, 2318. 


Srar Cross Institution: 


Epileptics not received in, 2199. 
Successful working of, 2199, 2243, 2246. 


STATISTICS: 

Census 190], number of feeble-minded pro- 
bably understated, 2294. 

Method of, to be adopted by the Commission 
to obtain accurate statistics, suggestion 
‘as to, 2278, 2325. 

Over-statement of insanity statistics, owing 
to present standard of classification, 2230. 

Return as to feeble-minded, insane, and epilep- 
tics in receipt of relief, 2185. 


WILTSHIRE ASYLUM, congestion of, 2183. 


Women, feeble-minded : 
Inability to give evidence, effect of, 2092, 2115. 
Parents profiting by immorality of feeble- 
_ minded daughters, probability of, 2083, 
2244, 2258. 
Protection, special necessity for, and sugges- 
tions as to detention, 2078 (page 115, 
col. 1 and col. 2), 2079, 2252, 2267. 
Poor Law Conference, discussion as to, 
2098. ; 
‘Middle-class and well-to-do women, pro- 
tection for advocated, 2078 (page 115, 
col. 2), 2081, 2108. 
(see also sub-heading Workhouses, women 
in ) : 20. 


Statutory powers as to, extension of, views as 


to: : 
Crixinal Law Amendment Act, 2088, 2098, 
2122) 
Lunacy Laws, 2096. 
Workhouses, women in: 
Maternity wards, feeble-minded in: 
Age, question as to, 2121. 
Bastardy laws, amendment advocated, 
2111. 
Certification as insane undesirable, 
2226, 2232. 
Detention advocated, 2078 (page 115 
col. 1), 2082, 2122, 2131. . 
Early detection of probable cases 
would be possible if special schools 
were instituted, 2252. 
Statistics as to: 
Life of children, 2111, 
Number of cases, 2085. 
Proportion to insane, 2087, 
Sources available, 2300. 
Removal of offensive, but not of inoffen- 
sive cases, advocated, 2182, 
WORKHOUSES : 
; Aged and infirm (senile decay cases) transferred 
to asylums, 2078 (page 115, col. 2). 
Special institution for such cases advo- 
cated, 2078 (page 116, col. 1). 

Classification of, disadvantages of, owing to 
removal of inmates from friends and as- 
sociations, 2178, 2180. 

Combination of workhouses, utilisation of, for 
feeble-minded and senile decay cases, 
drawbacks. of, 2178, — 

Discharge from, power of guardians as to, 2213. 

Feeble-minded in: 

Age of detention, 2078 (page 115, col. 1), 
2084, 2125, 2198: 
Certification of : 
. »».Uneertified cases, suitable for certi- 
fication, 2221, 


2117. 
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FLEMING, Batpwyn—cont. 
WorKHOUSES—cont. 


» Certification of—cont. 


Varying standard in different unions, 
2189, 2206, 2278. 

Detention in, objections to, and sugges- 
tions as to transfer, 2078 (pages 
115, 116), 2199, 2181, 2183. 

7 Inoffensive cases. might remain, 2181. 
Pauperisation entailed, 2078 (page 116). 
Statistics as to: 

- Heredity and family history, no re- 
cords kept, 2298, 2301. 

Method to be adopted by the OCom- 
mission for obtaining. accurate 
statistics, suggestions, 2278, 2291, 
2325, 2329. 

Number of’ feeble-minded, return as 
to, 2185. 

Official, none specially appointed to 
draw up statistics, 2295. 

‘Women in, see title Women: 


FRY, The Right Hon. Sir Edward, formerly a Lord 
Justice of Appeal and Chairman of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions of Somersetshire (see Questions 
5576-5872). 

ACTS OF PARLIAMENT : 


Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 

Children) Act 1899, idiots and os 

~ not included in, 5643. 

Tnebriates ‘Acts: . 

Charitable enterprise under i of 1879, 
inadequacy of, 5716. 

Working of, views as to, and as to applica- 
tion of similar system to the feeble- 
minded, 5613, 5747. 

Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891: 

Absence of elasticity in, and desirability 
of new legislation for the feeble- 
minded, 5578 (page 311, col. 2) 5600, 
5616. 

Section 24; 

Certification of pauper feeble-minded 
children for detention in work- 
houses under, 5578 (page 311, 
col. 2). 

Section 26: 

Removal of pauper feeble-minded chil- 
dren from asylum to workhouse 
under, 5578 (page 312, col. 1). 

Section 241: 

Requirements as to asylums difficulties 
created by, 5578 (pages 311, col. 2), 
5708 

Section 276: 

Definition of ‘“ Asylum Accommo- 
dation” in, 5709. 


AFTER-CARE, necessity for ; tendency of feeble- 
minded to drift to criminal and vagrant classes, 
5578 (page 312, col. 2), 5659. 

AMERICA, definition of “* defectives ”. in, 5690. 

ASYLUMS: .-- 

Act of Parliament—Lunacy Acts 1890 and 1891, 
requirements as to, 5578 (page 311, cols. 
1 and 2), 5708. 

Accommodation of feeble-minded children in, 
inadequacy and unsuitability of, except in 
special institutions, 5578 (page 212, cols. 1 
and 2), 

Attendants, number of in proportion to patients, 
returns as-to, 5786. 

Discharge from, caution as to, advocated, 5813. 

Objections to detention of feeble-minded chil- 

--dren, idiots, and imbeciles, in lunatic 
asylums, and suggestion that separate 
blocks should be provided 5578 (page 312, 
cols, 1 and 2), 5701. 

Somersetshire, proposed provision in, of an 
asylum or school (see title School or Asylum 
for feeble-minded children), 

Statistics as to lunatics, idiots, and persons of 
unsound mind in Somersetshire Asylums, 
5579. 


FRY, Tue Ricut Hon. Str Epwarpd—cont. 


AUTHORITY, most desirable for care of the feeble- 

minded : 

Central Government authority advocated, 5600, 
5608, 5612, 5668, 5763. _ 

County Councils as local ‘authorities for pro- 
vision of institutions, advocated, 5602, 

- 5655, 5667, 5722, 5762. 
Single authority, views as to, 5702. 


Boarpina-Ovur of feeble-minded children, objec- 
tions to, 5578 (page 312, col. 1). 


Causes of feeble-mindedness, 5592. 
“See also title Heredity and Family History. 
CERTIFICATION for detention : 
“Collection of cases suitable for detention, method 
proposed, 5772. 
Difficulty of, owing to difficulty of diagnos's, 
pil ~ 5578 (page 311, col. 1), 5676, 5693. 
Provision-of suitable accommodation would 
decrease reluctance of doctors to certify, 
5705. 
Magisterial adjudication advocated, 5674. 
No detention without certification, views as to, 
5765. 
Revision, periodical, advocated, 5628, 5673. 
‘Teachers in special schools would be able to 
assist doctors in’ diagnos's, but should not 
be allowed to certify, 5767. 
Workhouses, certificates for detention in, 5578 
(pages 311, col. 2; 312, col. 1). 


CHARITABLE ENTERPRISE : 
Adequacy of, views as to, 5712, 5715. 
Continuance advocated, 5602, 5683, 5714, 5815. 
CLASSIFICATION : 
Children, classification of unnecessary in. their 
earlier years, 5578 (page 311, col. 1), 5632, 
5645, 5686, 5698. 


Separatio . of cases of congenital from cases of 
acquired insanity, views as to, 5735. 
CompBinaTions of authorities for dealing with the 
feeble-minded, views as to, 5602, 5608. 
County COUNCILS : 

Authority, local, for provision for the feeble- 
minded advocated, 5602, 5655, 5667, 
5722, 5762. *' 

Compulsory provision of schools under the Act. 
of 1899 advocated, 5667, 5722. 

CRIMINAL FEEBLE-MINDED : 

Criminal procedure as to : 

Police Court cases, consideration by magis- 
trates of mental condition of accused, 
questions as to, 5857. 

Power of judge to remit accused for medical 
examination, views as to, 5804. 

Sentence, indeterminate : 

Advocated, for certain cases, 5855. 

Judicial authority, powers of. undesir- 
able, suggestion. as to exercise of 
this power by the prison authority, 
5787, 5790, 5797, 5799, 5807. 

Verdict of “ guilty, but imbecile,” views 
as to, 5825, 5828, 5844, 5848, 5855. 

Detention, powers as to advocated, 6729. 

Cost of, should be, defrayed by county 
authorities, 5809. 

Diagnosis of, difficulty of 5794. 

Previous history of children trained in 
special classes, would assist diagnosis, 
5840. 

Discharge of, should be closely safeguarded 
5811. e. 
Partial responsibility, views of witness on this 

point, 5832, 5855. 

Special classes, ex-pupils of, lipse into crime, 

* 837. 
CriminaL Lunatics, criminal procedure as to, 5793. 

Acts of Parliament regulating, 5865. 

Police Court cases, consideration of state of 

, mind, by the magistrates, 5861. 

Circular of 26th November, 1889, issued by 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, 5865. 

Verdict of ‘guilty but insane,” 5824. 
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FRY, Tue Ricut Hon. Sim EpwArp—cont. 


CRIMINALS, habitual, whether sane or insane, per- 
manent detention, advocated, 5857. 


DEFINITIONS : 
“ Defectives’’ and “ imbeciles”’ frequently used 
as synonymous terms in this country, 5690. 
“ Beeble-minded,’ definition of, difficulty of, and 
necessity for, 5694. 
“Tnsanity,”’ definition in law, difficulty of, 
5827. 


DETENTION, necessity for, views as to, 5578 (rage 
312, cols. 1 and 2), 5619, 5729, 5630, 5666, 
5855. 
Act of Parliament would be required for, 5619. 
Tnebriates, 5746. 
Public attitude towards, views as to, 5626. 
Upper and middle-classes, position as to, 5587. 


EPILEPTios, sane, provision for, not made in Somer- 
setshire, 5596, 5610. 


GUARDIANS OF THE PooR: 
Powers of, as to pauper feeble-minded and 
certified children, 5578 (page 311, col. 2; 
312, col. 1). 
Payments in respect of children sent to 
homes, 5820, 5822. 
Transfer of powers from, advocated, 5654. 
Recommendation of children for certification for 
detention, advocated, 5627. 


Herepiry and family history in connection with 
feeble-mindedness. 
Cause, chief, of feeble-mindedness, views as to, 
5629. 
Detention for prevention of propagation, views 
as to, 5578 (page 312, cols. 1 and 2), 5630, 
5666, 5855. 

Middle and upper classes, views as to 
necessity for detention of, 5587. 
Lunatics, ranks of, recruited from the children 

of the feeble-minded, 5578 (page 312, col. 2). 


IpI0oTS AND IMBECILES : 
Asylums, detention in, objections to, (gage 
312, col. 1), 5702. 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act 1899, exclusion from, 5643. 
Number of in Somersetshire, return as to, 5578 
(page 311, col. 2). 


INEBRIATES : 
Detention, importance of, 5746. 
Reformatories, results of treatment in, 5745. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, provision 

advocated, 5722. 

Accommodation, views as to. 
For 1,000 or 2,000, 5759. 
Small institutions, advantages of, 5602, 

5701, 5758, 5760, 5815. 

Adults, separate provision for, question as to, 
5726. 

Charitable enterprise, continuance advocated, 
5602, 5683, 5714, 5815. 

Classification in—separation of adults from 
children, advocated, 5820. 

Cost of—how to be defrayed, 5779. 
Government grant-in-aid advocated, 5816. 
Payment in individual cases, advocated, 

5622, 5820. 

Inspection, necessity for, 5628, 5648, 5873. 

Removal of children to a distance from their 
parents, 5653. 

Staff—Number of attendants in proportion to 
patients, 5786. 


Lunacy CoMMIssIONERS’ REpPorts, as to objections 
to detention of idiot children in lunatic asylums 
and proposals for separate provision, 5578 
(page 593). ol 
LUNATICS : , 
Children, provision for, whder Poor Law Ad- 
ministration, 5578 (page 311, col. 2). 
Increase in number of, 5578 (page 312, col. 2), 
5781. 


FRY, Tue Ricut Hon. Sin EpwArp—cont. 


MAGISTRATES : ’ 
Adjudication as to certification, advocated, 5674. 
Trial of criminal feeble-minded, consideration of 

state of mind of accused, 5858, 5861. 
Circular of 26th November, 1889, from the 
Secretary of State as to, 5865. 


MIDDLE AND Upper CriassEs, feeble-minded of : 
Detention of, views as to, 5586, 5594, 5620, 5665. 
Inspection to secure proper segregation, 
views as to, 5777. 
Payment advocated in case of detention, 
5622. 
Marriages of, questions as to, 5587. 
Notification of cases, suggestion, as to, 5773. 
Number of, difficulty in estimating, 5584. 


NotIFICATION of cases by medical officers, views as to 
this suggestion, 5618, 5774. 


Ovutpoor Rewier of pauper feeble-minded children, 
provision for, and ob,ections to, 5578 (page 312, 
col. 1). 


PARENTS AND RELATIVES : 

Middle and upper classes, see that title. 

Pauperisation of parents in event of provision 
for feeble-minded child by Poor Law Autho- 
rities, 5656. 

Removal of children to a distance from, 5653. 

Withdrawal of children from institutions when 
capable of earning money, 5661. 


PRODIGAL FEEBLE-MINDED, certification of, as need- 
ing special care, views as to, 5648. 


QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 5576, 5577. 


RELIEVING OFFICERS, discovery of cases suitable for 
detention, duties as to proposed, 5772. 


RvugaL Districts, number of feeble-minded in, as 
compared with towns, 5590, 5739. 


Scpnoot or Asytum for feeble-minded chiidren, 
provision proposed in Somersetshire. 
Acts of Parliament (Lunacy Acts) difficulties 
caused by requirements of, 5577, 5578 (page 
311, cols. 1 and 2), 5617. 
Certification would be more frequent if such a 
school were provided, 5705. 
Charge for eighty children, estimate of, 5786. 
Cost of, and of maintenance in, estimate of, 5669, 
5783, 5786. , 
Counties, neighbouring, willing to join in the 
project, 5608. 
Guardians of the Poor, action as to, 5637. 
Staff : ss 
Attendants, number of, in proportion to 
children, 5786. 
Requirements of the Lunacy Act as to, 
5578 (page 311, col. 2). 
Woman Doctor, appointment of, as Super- 
intendent refused by Lunacy Com- 
missioners, 5578 (page 311, col. 2). 
Suspension of operations owing to appointment 
of the Commission, 5635. 
Voluntary Aid Contemplated for, 5602. 


ScHoots, SPECIAL, under the Elementary Education 
(Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. 
Certification for detention, diagnosis for is 
aided by information obtainable from 
schools, 5680. 
Cost per head, per annum, 5786. 
Somersetshire, none provided in, 5679. 


Scortanp, Criminal lunatics detained in ordinary 
asylums in, 5809. 


SOMERSETSHIRE : 
Epileptics, sane, absence of provision for, 5596. 
School or asylum, provision proposed, see title 
School or Asylum. 
Statistics as to number of idiots, imbeciles, and 
lunatics in, 5578 (page 311, col. 2), 5579, 
5590. ; 
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FRY, Tue Ricur Hon. Str Epwarp—cont. 


STAT:S TICs : 

Rural Districts, number of mental defectives 
in as compared with towns, 5739. 

Somersetshire, return as to idiots imbeciles and 
lunatics in, 5578 (pagz 311, col. 2), 5579, 
5590. 

Workhouses, number of idiots in, in England and 
Wales, in 1877, estimate of, 5578 (page 312, 
col. 1), 


Woman Doctor, appointment of to proposed school 
in Somersetshire, refused by Lunacy Com- 
missioners, 5578 (page 311, col. 2). 


WomEN, FEEBLE-MINDED, detention of, special 
necessity for, 5578 (page 312, col. 2). 
Workhouse Maternity Wards, women in, deten- 
tion advocated, 5578 (page 312, col. 2). 


-WoRKHOUSES : 
Children, feeble-minded and lunatic, detention 
in, provision for, 5578 (pages 311, col. 2, 
312, col. 1). 
Objections to, and suggestion as to transfer 
of children, 5578 (page 312, col. 1), 
5653. 
Statistics as to imbeciles, idiots and lunatics in, 
5578 (pages 311. col. 2, and 312, col. 1), 
5579. 


GRIFFITHS, G. B., M-R.C.S. (England), L.R.C.P. 
(London), Deputy Medical Officer and Deputy- 
Governor of His Majesty’s Prison, Holloway (see 
Questions 3546-3610). 


AcT oF ParLIAMENT—Inebriates Act 1898, transfer 
of cases from Holloway to Reformatories under, 
3604. 


ASYLUMS : 
Discharged asylum cases, number appearing 
subsequently in prisons, 3596. — 
Transfer of feeble-minded from prisons to, 3593. 
DEFINITION OF F'EEBLE-MINDED, as understood in 
prisons, 3569, 3587. 


DETENTION, views as to. 3549 (page 198) 3554, 35€0, 
(see also title Labour Colonies.) 


INEBRIATES : 
Labour colonies, admission to, advocated, 3578. 
Transfer from Holloway to  reformatories 
3604. 
Women, number of, in Holloway Prison, 3549 
(page 199). 
LaBour COLONIES FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CRIMINALS, 
suggestions as to, 3549 (page 198), 3550: 
Admission, procedure, proposed, 3549 (page ) 
Certification for admission, 3551, 3553. 
Cost: 
Estimate not made by witness, 3557. 
Economic saving possible—-burden alreacy 
on rates, in prisons and workhouses, 
3549 (page 198). 
Inebriates, inclusion, 3578. 
Medical and anthropometrical notes on all 
cases, advocated. 3549 (page 198). 
Period of detention advocated, 3549 (page 198), 
3554. 
Treatment in, shculd be non-penal, 3555. 
Women, period of detention advecated for, 
3549 (page 198). 


LuwNATIcs IN Prisons, see title Prisons. 


PRISONS: 
Weeble-minded criminals in: 
Discharge of : 
Before end of sentence, witness knows 
no instance of, 3563. 
Method of dealing with cases on dis- 
charge 2592. 
Report to police, 3595. 
Distinction drawn between weak-minded 
and feeble-minded in, 2569, 3587. 
Objections to prisons as places of detention 
for, 3549 (pages 198). 
Period of detention, 3560. 
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GRIFFITHS, G. B —cont. 


PRIsons—cont. 
Feeble-minded criminals in—cont. 


Short sentences for feeble-minded, futility 
of, 3549: (cages 198). 

Punishment, regulation; as to, 3566. 

Statistics as to, 3549 (page 199, 200), 
3575, 3589. 

Transfer to asylums at end of sentence 
3593. 

Women, statistics as to, 3549 (page 199, 202). 
Idiots in, would probably be certified, 3573. 
Inebriates : 

Transfer from Holloway to reformatories, 

3604. 
Women, number of in Holloway prison, 
3549 (page 199). 
Lunatics in : 
Certification of, and transfer toan asylum, 
3564. 

Number of, 3549 (page 202), 3575. 

Punishment never inflicted, 3567. 
Statistics, see that title: 


REFORMATORIES, Transfer of cases from Holloway 
prison to, 3604. 


SrTaTistics as to lunatics, weakminded and feeble- 

minded in prisors, 3549 (pages 199—202), 
3574, 3589. 

Unconvicted prisoners received during year 
1904-5, exhibiting grave mental defects 
ard reported as such, 3549 (page 200). 

Women, feeble-minded and inebriate, 3549 
(pages 199—202), 3599. 


Women, Feeble-minded criminal : 
Inebriates: - 
Habit resulting from feeble-mindedness, 
question as to, 3602. 
Number passing through Holloway, 3549 
(page 199), 3599. 
Information as to, difficulty of obtaining, 3582. 
Period of detention : 
Long detention during child-bearing period, 
advocated, 3549 (page 198). 
Observation, difficulty of, in short sen- 
tences, 3581. 
Suicides, attempted, number of, 3549 (page 
202). 
Une: Sel number _— passing 
Holloway, 3549 (page 202). 


through 


HARGREAVES, Miss Mary, Head Schoolmistress, 
Matron of the Rochester House Asylum (see 
Questions 5873-5980). 

AUTHORITIES advocated for provision of institutions 
for the feeble-minded, 5876 (page 323, col. 2). _ 

BOARDING-SCHOOLS, institution advocated, 5876 
(page 323, col. 2). 

DARENTH ASYLUM AND SCHOOL : 
Records of family history kept at, 5951. 
Staff—male nurses for imbeciles and idiots, 5968. 
Transfer of children to from Rochester House 

proposed, 5896, 5897, 5952. 


DETENTION, in some cases permanent, necessity for 
5876 (page 323, col. 1), 5885, 5905. 
HEREDITY AND Famity HIsToRy : 
Chief cause of feeble-mindedness, views as to, 
5949. 
Investigation of family history of Rochester 
House children, question as to, 5947. 
Records taken at Darenth, 5951. 
Homes, CUSTODIAL, provision advocated, 5876 (page 
323, col. 2). 
Lasour Cotontzs with schools attached, provision 


advocated, 5876 (page 323, col. 2). 
Special classes might be abolished in this event, 


5973. 
Non-PAUPER cases, provision for, advocated, 5876 
(page 323, col. 2). 


5G 
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HARGREAVES, Miss MAary—cont. 


PARENTS AND RELATIVES : 


Removal of children from their own homes, 
desirability of, and growing perception of this 
by parents, 5876 (page 323, col. 2). 

Withdrawal of children from institutions when 

_ capable of earning money, 5876 (page 323, 
col. 2), 5905. 
QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 5873. 
Rzoovery to the point of fitness for outside world, 
impossibility of, 5945. 
RocHestTeR Hovss, EALIne: 

Accommodation, 5876 (page 322, col. 1). 

Account, general, of inauguration and work of, 
5876 (page 322, cols. 1 and 2, and page 323). 

Age of inmates, and age of admission, 0889, 5930, 
5958. 

Certification of children, 5877. 

Class of case received, 5876 (page 322, col. 1), 

5877, 5881, 5909, 5935. 
Comparison with children dealt with in 

: special schools, 5964. 

Classification, system of, 5876 (page 322, col. 1). 

Cost of : 

Maintenance, 5876, (page 323, col. 1), 5906. 
Total cost, 5914. 

Curriculum, general treatment, etc., 5876 (page 

322, cols. 1 and 2, and page 323, col. 1). 

Book work standard attained by children 

in, 5954. 

Manval and industrial training, importance 
of, and of beginning at an early age, 

5876 (page 322, col. 2). 

/nterchange of patients with Darenth, 5972. 

Number. of inmates, and accommodation pro- 
vided, 5876 (page 322, col. 1), 5895, 5913. 

Recreations, 5876 (page 322, col.1, and page 
323, col. 1). 

Staff : 

Female attendants for male imbeciles, 5969. 
Number of, 5899, 5907. 

Reduction in, owing to capacity of 
inmates for work, and views as to 
possibility of further reduction, 
5876 (page 323, col. 1), 5898, 5907, 
5975. 

Transfer of inmates to Darenth, and closing of 
Rochester House proposed, 5895, 5897, 
5934, 5952. 

Work carried on by inmates, results of training, 

etc., 5876 (page 322, covs. 1 and 2, and 
page 323, col. 1), 5883, 5890, 5908, 5938, 
5954, 5975. 
Capacity to make such an institution self- 
supporting, views as to, 5900. 
Proportion of children becoming useful 
members of society, 5895, 5898. 


RoyaL ALBERT ASYLUM, LANCASTER: 
After-life of cases discharged from, 5944. 
Class of case received, 5942. 
Curriculum, 5961. 
Experience of witness as to, 5875, 5876 (page 
322, col. 1). 
ScHoots, SPECIAL: 
Abolition of special schools and classes under 
Act of 1899,. in event of formation of labour 
colonies and schools, possibility of, 5973. 
Age of admission, early, advocated, 5876 (page 
323, col. 2), 5930. 
Curriculum advocated, 5876 (page 322, cols. 
Vand 2), 5937. 


HARRISSON, Damer, F.R.C.S., Medical Officer of 
the Special Schools in Liverpool (see,Questions 
10670-10784). 


Aors oF. PartisMent—Elementary. Education 
(Blind and Deaf Children Act, 1893), extension 
of provision as to compulsory attendance to 
the feeble-minded, advocated, 10775. 

A¥FTER-CaRkE of cases discharged from labour colonies, 
suggestion as to, 10781. 


HARRISSON, Damer, F.R.C.8S.—cont. 


ASYLUMS : 
Compulsion as to reception of imbecile did idiot 
children in, views as to whether desirable, 
10699. 
Lancashire, see that title. 


Autuorirty for the feeble-minded : County Councils 
advocated as authority for labour colonies, 
10726. 
Guardians not advocated as, 10700. 


BoaRDING-ScHOOLS, provision advocated, _ 10673 
(page 617, col. 2), 10727. 


CavusE of feeble-mindedness, 10721. 
(See also title Heredity.) 


CERTIFICATION of the feeble-minded: 
Difficulty of, 10689. 
Elasticity advocated, 10698. 


CLassiFIcAaTIon of defectives by witness, 10689. 


County Councis, authority for labour colonies, 
advocated, 10726. 


Day-Nurserizs. as substitutes for special schools, 
views as to this suggestion, 10736. 


DETENTION, necessity for, views as to, 10673 (page 
617, col. 2, 10771).. 
Labour Colonies, see that title. 


Draenosis of feeble-mindedness, difficulty of, 10723. 


GUARDIANS OF THE Poor: 
Authority for feeble-minded, not advocated as, 
10700. 
Idiots and imbeciles, ee of in Liverpool, 
10691. 
HEREDITY AND Famity History in relation to 
feeble-mindedness : 
Marriage, prohibition, inadequacy of, 10673 
(page 617, col. 2). 
Sterilisation, see that title. 


IpioTts AND IMBECILES, see titles Lancashire and 

Liverpool. 

Lapour CoLonres, provision advocated, 10673 
(page 617, col. 2), 10698, 10773, 10781. 

Authority, County Councils advocated as, 
10726. 

Class of case to be admitted, 10673 (page 617, 
col. 2), 10711. 

Discharge from, conditions suggested, 10673 
(page 617, col. 2), 10781. 

Number of children from Liverpool special 
schools that would ultimately require such 
detention, 10673 (page 617, col. 2), 10674. 

Public attitude towards, 10768. 


LANCASHIRE : 
Idiots and Imbeciles, provision for in, 10763. 
Rainhill (county asylum) reception in, 
10692, 10763. 
Winwick Asylum, reception in, 10692, 
10695, 10763. 
Liverpool, see that title. 


LIVERPOOL : 
Idiots and Imbeciles : 
Guardians, reluctance to take these cases, 
not experienced at Liverpool, 10691. 
Private homes, cases discovered in, 10682. 
(See also subheading Schools, Special.) 


4 


ScHoots, Special: 
_ Age of admission to, 10673 (page 617, cole. 
1 and 2). 
Admission of cases at five years: grant 
not demanded from education 
authority, 10681. 
Class of child received in, 10676. 
* Date of opening and number of schools, 
10673 (page 617, col. 1). 
Imbeciles and idiots (hopeless cases) ex- 
clusion from, 10673 (page 617, col. 
2), 10679, 10686. f 
After life of, question as to, 10704. 
Age at which rejected, 10703. 
Number so excluded, 10686. 
Number retained, 10756. 
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HARRISSON, Damer, F.R.C.S.—coné. 
ScHoo ts, Special—cont. 


Number of children at opening and number 
at present date, statements as to, 
10673 (pages 617 and 618). 

Results of training in, percentage who 
might become wage-earners, etce., 
10673 (page 617, col. 2, and pages 618 
and 619), 10674, 10742, 10745. 

_ Morat DEFECTIVEs. 

Detention, permanent in Boarding-Schools and 
Labour Colonies advocated, 10673 (page 
617, col. 2). 

Mental defect almost invariably present, 10760. 


PARENTS AND RELATIVES: 
Compulsion as to sending children to an institu- 
tion, views as to necessity for, 10767, 10775. 
Withdrawal. of cases when capable of earning 
money, views as to, 10770. 
ScHoo.s, SPECIAL : 
Class of case in, 10717, 10724, 10753. 
Curriculum, Book work less desirable than 
‘manual training, 10749. 
Diagnosis of feeble-mindedness, value of special 
schools for, 10724, 10733. 
Liverpool, see that title. 
Results of training in, 10742. 
Staff, highly trained, required for, 10737. 
STERILISATION : | 
 Advisability of, views as to, 10673 (page 617, 
~~ ¢ol.' 2), 10772. 
Instance of, 10673 (page 617, col. 2), 10712, 10729. 


_ Women, detention of, special necessity for, 10673 
(page 617, col. 2). 


HELBY, J. T., a member of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. (See Questions, 5138-5394.) 


AcTs OF PARLIAMENT: 

Infectious Diseases Act, applicable to the 
feeble-minced as rezards notifcation, views 
as to whether desirable, 5174. 

ASYLUMs instituted by Metropolitan Asylums Board : 
' Aged and infirm, seni'e decay, cases sent to by 
Guardians, 5293, 5296. 
Effect of, on cost of maintenance, 5193. 

Belmont Asylum, class of case received in, 
5258. 

Caterham and Leavesden, class of patient re- 
ceived in, 5258. 

Darenth Asylum : 

Class of case received in, 5140. 

Cost of, 6200. 

Discharge from, 5164, 5167. 

Labour Colony, see title, Labour Colony at 
‘Darenth. 

Number of inmates, 5214. 

Schools, see Schools at Darenth. 

Work carried on by inmates, 5183. 

Discharged cases from asylums, return of, or 
appearance in prisons, 5164. 

Gore Farm: 

‘Acreage of, and amount of accommodation, 
5391. 
Adaptability for a Labour Colony, 5178, 
§222, 5232, 5387, 5392. 
Tuberculosis Institution, idea as to aban- 
doned, 5386. 
Tooting Bec Asylum, class of case received in, 
5258, 5293, £296. 
Effect of.or cost of mei-tenance, 5193. 
AUT_ORITY, MOST DESIRABLE FOR CARE OF THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED, views as to: 

County Councils advocated as County Authori- 
ties, 5143 (page 295, col. 2), 5181. 

Single Central Authority advocated for all 
classes—lunatics, idiots, imbeciles and 
feeble-minded, 5143 (page 295, col. 1 and 
page 296, col. 1), 5160, 5191, 5329, 5339. 

Metropolitan Asylums Board as 
Authority, views as to, 5143 (page 
295, col. 2), 5178, 5272, 5337. 
Additional expenditure that would be 
‘required ‘of the: Board, 5370. 
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HELBY, J. T.—cont. 


Briteian Lasour CoLony, Cost of, and value of 
buildings erected by inmates, 5283. 

BrEetmMont ASYLum, 5258. 

CATERHAM AND LEAVESDEN AsyLUMs, 5258. 

CAUSES OF FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS, views as to, 5306. 

CERTIFICATION : 

Admission to institutions of MetropolitanAsylums 
Board, certification for, 5327, 5352, 5362. 

Compulsory or permanent detention, suggestion 
as to certification for, 5143 (page 295), 
5338, 5348, 5151. 

Senile decay cases, certificates in workhouses 
and transfer to asylums, objections to this 
practice, 5293, 5338, 5345. 

CHILDREN UNDER CARE OF METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 

Boarp : 

Admission is always through Guardians of the 
Poor, 5353. 

Certification, practice as to, 6327, 5352, 5362. 

Homes, see that tit’e. 

Schools, see that title. 

CLass OF CaSE dealt with by Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, 5319. 

CLASSIFICATION : 

Practice of Metropolitan Asylums Board as to, 
5258. ° 

Probationary period, advantages of for purposes 

of, 5158. 

Separation of improvable from unimprovable 
cases, importance of, 5260. 

CRIMINAL FEEBLE-MINDED, detent on in separate 
blocks advocated in event of transfer from 
prison to asylum, 5194. 

DaRENTH, see titles Asylums, 
Schools at’ Darenth. 

DETENTION, COMPULSORY, AND PossisLty PERMA- 

NEN‘, of feeble-minded, imbeciles and idiots- 
powers as to, advocated, 5143 (page 295, 
col. 1, and page 296, col. 1), 5148, 5299, 
5325, 5329, 5368. 

Dangers of life for the feeble-minded, 5299. 

Metropolitan Asylums Board has no compulsory 
powers at present, 5326. 


DIAGNOSIS OF FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS : 
Differences in medical opinion as to, 5152, 5341. 
Distinction between feeble-minded and im- 
beciles, 5320, 5 65. 
Probationary period, advantage of for purposes 
of, 5157. 
EPILEPTICS : 
Inclusion in a Labour Colony, under authority 
of Metropolitan Asylums Board advocated, 
5264. 
Workhouses, detention in. at present, viewsas to 
5267. 
EviIpENCE of witness, extent to which representative 
of views of Metropolitan A»ylums Board, 5262. 
Forz1Gn Lasour COLONIES, question as to experience 
of witness as to, 5278. 
Gore Farm, see trtle Asylums. 
HEREDITY, and family history in connection with 
feeble-mindedness : j 
Cause of feeble-mindedness, heredity as, views o 
witness as to, 5306. 
Detention for prevention of. reproduction, im- 
portance of, 5143 (page 295, col. 2), 5168, 
5299, 5323. 


Homers FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN, instituted 
by Metropolitan Asylums Board : 
Certification of children not practised, 5327, 
5365, 5369. 
Costly method alleged; children would be 
better dealt with at Darenth, 5143 (page 
. 296, col. 1), 5154. 
IMBECILES AND IpIoTS, provision for and detention 
of, advocated (5143, page 295, col. 1),5329. 
LaBour CoLony AT DARENTH, instituted by Metro- 
politan Asylums Board : 
Capacity for receiving all Metropolitan feeble- 
minded with slight addition to ‘buildings, 
5178, 5232. 


Labour Colony and 
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HELBY, J. T.—cont. 
LABOUR COLONIES AT DARENTH—C 921. 

Epileptics in, 5265. 
Model for labour colony, 

e (page 295, col. 2). 
Number of inmates, 5214. 
Staff, 5205. 
Work carried on at, 5211, 5213. 


LABOUR COLONIES FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, sug- 
gestions as to provision of, 5143 (page 295, 
Gol. 2) 

Accommodation—number of inmates advocated, 
5202. 5236, 5310. 

Admission, to, procedure suggested, 5143 (page 
295 col. 1). 

Buildings, type advocated, 5143 (page 295, col. 
2), 5207, 5219. 

Class of case to be received in, 5217. 

Classification : 

Improvable, separation from unimprovable 
advocated, 5143 (page 225, col. 2). 
Sexes, retention in one building, but in 

separate blocks, 5143 (page 296, col. 1, 
5318). 

Working patients, proportion of, retention 
in institution for helpless cases, 5143 
(page 296, col. 1). 

Cost, estimate of, 5143 (page 296, col. 1), 5202, 

F228, 5370. 

Expense already borne by the State in form 
of prisons, asylums, ete., 5304. 

Work of inmates might considerably de- 

crease cost, 5183, 5199. 
Buildings, gradual erection by inmates, 
suggestion as to, 5280. 

Darenth and Gore Farm adaptability for this 
purpose, 5143 (page 295, col. 2), 5178, 5222, 
5232, 5387, 5392. 

Discharge from, regulations proposed, 5143 
(page 295, col. 2) 5162. 

Distance from parents and relations, advan- 
tages of, 5387. 

Epileptics, sane, inclusion 5264. 

Number to be provided for, estimate of, 5291, 
5370. 

Staff : 

Cost of in salaries and maintenance, esti- 
mate of, 5241. 

Head of institution—non-medical man with 
medical assistant advocated, 5315. 
Number required, 5143 (page 296, col, 1), 

5204, 5228. 
Work that could be carried on by inmates, 5143 
(page 296, col. 1), 5183, 5211. 
LonDon : 
Authority for mental defectives in—Metro- 
politan Asylums Board advocated as, 
5143 (page 295, col. 2), 5178, 5272, 
5337. 


suggesticn, 5143 


required of the Board, 5370. 
Number of feeble-minded and imbeciles in, 
estimate of, 5370, 5375. 
Darenth schools, proportion in, 5260. 


Mippiz-CLass and WELL-TO-DO FEEBLE-MINDED, 
provision for, and detention of advocated, 
5143 (page 295, col. 1), 5337. 
Payment by this class of patient advocated, 
5143 (page 295, col. 1), 5146. 


NotiFicaTIon oF Caszs, regulation as to proposed 
5143 (page 295, col. 2), 5169. 
PARENTS AND RELATIVES : 

Pauperisation of parents by sending children to 
Metropolitan Asylums Board—probable 
effect of removal of this disqualification, 
5377. 

Removal of patients to a distance frcm, advan- 

-4 tages of, 5387. 

Withdrawal of children bywhen capable of earn- 

ing money, possibility of, 5324. 
QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 5138, 5141, 5262: 


Satyation Army Cotony at Fadleigh, wcrking of 
5275. 


Additional expenditure that would be 


INDEX : 


HELBY, J. T.—cont. 


Scuoors, ordinary elementary, feeble-mindéd chil- 
dren in, 5259. 
SCHOOLS, SPECIAL AND SPECIAL CLASSES in connection 
with ordinary elementary schools. 
Curriculum, comments on, and suggestions as to 
more manual training, 5143 (page 
296, col. 1), 5250, 5252, 5322. 
Age at which manual training might begin, 
5254. 
Darenth, training at, compared with, 5242, 
5322, 5385. 
Staff—class of teacher advocated, 5322. 
ScHoots at DarEntH under Metropolitan Asylums 
Board : 
Cost of dealing with children in, less than in 
homes, 5155. 
Curriculum, 5242, 5322, 5385. 
Proportion of time given to rental 
manual work, 5245. ; 
Number of inmates, 5214, 5260. 
Results of training not sufficient to make free- 
dom desirable, 5143 (page 296, col. 1). 
Staff, training, 5243. 
STATISTICS : 
Darenth, number of ismates, 5214, 5260. 
London, number of feeble-minded «nd imbeciles 
in, estimate of, 5370, 5375. - 
Tooting Bec Asylum, return as to admission of 
cases over seventy years of age, 5296. 
Work, profitable, number of patients capable of, 
§213. : 
Tooting Bec Asylum, sce tetle Asylums. 
TUBERCULOSIS in connection with feeble-mindedness 
question as to, 5308. 
WorkHOUSES, senile decay cases in transferred te 
asylums, objections to, 5293, 5296. 


JEFFERIES, Miss, see TOWNSEND, Miss. 
JENNER-FUST, H., General Inspector to the Local 


Government Board for the Counties of Lancaste1 
and Westmoreland. (See Questions 2525-2712) 
ACTS OF PARLIAMENT : 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act 1889, compulsory adoption 
advocated, 2530 (page 139, col. 2), 2574. 
ie Inebriates Act 1898, 2689. 
Lancashire Asylum Board Act 1891, 2530 (page 
138, col. 1). 
Lunacy Acts 1890 and 1891: 
Certificate for detention of lunatics in ~ 
workhouses under, 2617. 
Combination of county councils possible — 
under, 2674. 
oo Discharge of unrecovered lunatics from 


and 


asylums under, 2548. 
“Expense of Maintenance”? defined in, 
2566. Note. 


AFTER-CARE OF FEEBLE-MINDED, absence of pro- — 
vison for, 2530 (page 139), 2539, 2606, 2611, | 
2652. 

American Instirutions for the feeble-minded, 
witness suggested as an authority on, 2711. 

ASYLUMS : 
Chorlton and Manchester Joint (Asylum) Com- ~ 

mittee, see that title. 
Discharge of unrecovered, lunatics from, 2543, 
2546, 2550, 2561, 2636. 


Lancastir Royal Albert Asylum (for idiots), 4 


account of, 2530 (page 138, col. 1). ; 

Lancashire Asylum Board, see that title. 

Name might be changed to County Homes, 2634, 

p 2658. 

Number of, in Lancashire, inadequacy of, and 
consequent congestion in, 2530 (page 138, 
col. 1), 2652. 

AurHority for care of feeble-minded and defectives, 

suggestions as to single authority elected by 
County and Borough Councils, 2530 (page 
139, col. 2), 2573, 2581, 2588, 2591. 

Children under sixteen not to be under this 
authority, 2574. 

Central authority, suggestions as to, 2691. 

Inspecting authority, 2603, 2633, 2635, 2676. 
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JENNER-FUST, H.—coné. 


Boarprna-ourt in Homes near Special Schools, pro- 
vision for, 2530 (page 139, col. 2), 2531, 2532, 
2533. 

CERTIFICATION : 


Feeble-minded, certification for detention in an 
institution, 2611, 2624, 2629. 
Renewable certificate, 2612, 2616,- 2619. 
Lunatics, 2536. 
Form of certificate, 2625, 2702. 
Workhouses, certification of lunatics in: 
Re-certification of cases cransferred 
from an asylum not required, 
2636. 
Same certificate, practically, as for an 
asylum, 2639. 


CHARITABLE ENTERPRISE, provision for 
minded by, 2689, 2690, 2695. 
Continuance of, views as to, 2695. 


feeble- 


CoMBINATION, powers of local authoriiies as to, 
2586, 2683. 
(see also titles County Councils and Guardians). 


GHORLTON AND MAaAncHESTER JOINT 
COMMITTEE : 


Asylum for epileptics, provided by, 2530 (page 
138, col. 2), 2600, 2650. 


County CovuNcIts: 


Combination of: 

Act of Parliament, special, not required for 
2674. 

Instances of, 2671. 
Rarity of, 2687. 

Authority to be elected by for the care of the 
feeble-minded, suggestion as to, see title 
Authority. 


CGuMBERLAND County Councit, scheme for removal 
of all imbeciles and epileptics from workhouses, 
under consideration, 2530 (page 138, col. 1). 


DEFINITION of feeble-minded and of 
2623. 


DETENTION, views aS to, 2512, 2616, 2619, (see also 
title Institutions.) 


Draenosis of feeble-minded, difficulty of, 2629. 


EPILEPTICs : 

Asylum for, provided by Chorlton and Man- 
chester Joint Asylum Committee, 2530 
(page 138, col. 2), 2600, 2650. 

Authority for, suggestions as to, 2530 (page 139), 
2573, 2577. 

Classification as sane and insane, 2534. 

Combination of Unions for provision for, advo- 

cated, 2530 (page 139, col. 1). 
Labour colony, treatment in, advantages of, 
2530 (page 139, col. 2). 
Number that could be housed in one institu- 
tion, 2600. 

Private institution for, near Liverpool, 2530 
(page 138, col. 2). 

Schools, special for, 2530 (page 139, col. 2). 

Workhouses, detention in, 2530 (page 139, col. 1). 
Separation of sane epileptics from im- 

beciles, instances of, 2530 (page 
138, col. 2). 
Objected to by sane epileptics, 2530 
(page 138, col. 2), 2567, 2571. 
Statistics as to, 2582, 2583, 2585. 
Foreign Institutions for feeble-minded : 

Groups of buildings, with classification of in- 
mates, system of, 2597, 2710. 

Witness suggested as an authority on, 2711. 


GovERNMENT Grant of 4/- for lunatics in Asylums, 
2685. 
GUARDIANS OF THE Poor: 
Authority for feeble-minded, unsuitable as, 
2530 (page 139, col. 2). 
Combinations : 
Chorlton and Manchester, see that title. 
= Lancashire Unions other than Chorlton 
" and Manchester, 2530 (page 138, col. 2), 
2587. 


(AsYLuM) 


lunatiegs, 


JENNER-FUST, H.—coné. 


GUARDIANS OF THE PooR—coné. 
Combination3s—cont. 


Reluctance to use powers as to, 2530 (page 
139, col. 2), 2683. 
Grant of 4s. for cases transferred to Asylums, 
2685. 
North Western Poor Law Conference 1903, re 
commendation as to, 2530 (page 139, col. 1), 
2558, 2564. 


Homgs, special for feeble-minded children : 
Boarding-out in homes near special schools, 
provision for, 2530 (page 139, col. 2), 2531, 
2532, 2533. 
Uncertified Home, Knotty Ash House, near 
Liverpool, 2531. 


Iprots, Care of, provision for in Lancashire, 2530 
(page 138, col. 1), 2647. 


ImpzciuEs, detention in workhouses, 2530 (page 138, 
col. 1), 2650. 


INSTITUTIONS, special for feeble-minded advocated, 
2530 (page 139, cul. 1), 2558, 2564, 2641. 
Accommodation—up to 2,000 advocated, 202. 
Authority for, see title Authority. 
Certification for detention : 
Examination of feeble-minded at age of 
sixteen, 2611. 
Renewable certificate advocated, 
2616, 2619. 
Class of people to be received, 2530 (page 139, 
col. 1), 2599, 2620. 
Classification of cases, 2567. 
Cost of maintenance in, estimate of, 2530 (page 
139, col. 1), 2558, 2564. 
Definition of ‘‘ Expense of Maintenance,” 
2566. Note. 
Groups of buildings advocated, 2597. 
Nam? sug zested—County Homes, not asylums, 


2612, 


2634, 2658. 
Number of people to be dealt with, estimate of, 
2581. 


Transfer of patients’ to great distance from 
friends and associations, avoidance ad- 
vocated, 2595. 


LANCASHIRE ASYLUM BOARD: 
Account of, and of work undertaken by, 2530 
(pages 138, 139), 2643, 2656. 
Finance, powers as to, 2661. 
Scheme for separate accommodation for epilep- 
tics and imbeciles, 2530 (page 139, col. 1) 
2699. 
LIVERPOOL : 
Epileptic, provision for, 2530 (page 128, cols. 1 
and 2). 


Guardians, combination proposed, 2530 (page 
139, col. 1). 


LocaL AUTHORITIES : 


Combination, powers of rarely used, 2586, 2683. 
(see also titles County Councils and 
Guardians.) 


Locat GovERNMENT Boarp, position of, in event 
of institution of an authority for the feeble- 
minded, 2604. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR, powers of, as regards lunacy, 
2632, 2681. 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 


Inspecting authority, in event of institution of 
a special authority for the feeble-minded, 
suggestion as to. 2603, 2633, 2635, 2676. 

Lancashire Asylum Board scheme for separate 
accommodation of epileptics and imbeciles, 
attitude towards, 2699. 

Powers of, 2676. 


LUNATICS : 
Asylums, see that title. 
Certification, see that title. 
Workhouses, lunatics in, see title Workh uses. 
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MANCHESTER : 
Chorlton and Manchester Joint (Asylum) Com- 
mittee, see that title. 
Epileptics, provision for, 2530 (page 138, col. 2), 
2.00, 2650. 
MIDDLE-CLASS AND WELL-TO-DO-FEEBLE-MINDED, 
inspection and treatment of, difficulties as 
to, 2620. 
NationaL ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTION OF THE 


WELFARE OF THE. FEEBLE-MINDED, home near 
Liverpool, provided by, 2530 (page 139, col. 1). 


Poor Law Conrerence, North Western, in 1903, 
Report of, on provision of institutions for harm- 
less chronic lunatics, 2530 (page 139, col. 1), 
2558, 2564. 


PRESTON GUARDIANS, provision for male imbeciles 
and epileptics, 2530 (page 138, col. 1). 


QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 2525. 


Scnoot AuTHorRItTy, feeble-minded children under 
sixteen to be under care of, 2574. 


SOHOOLS: 


Poo: law schools, special classes in, 2530 (page 
139, -col. 1). 
Special Schools : 
Absence of adequate provision, 2539 
Act of Parliament providing for, 2530 (page 
139, col. 2). 
Compulsory adoption advocated, 2574. 
Lancashire district schools in, 2530 (page 
139, col. 1). 


SECRETARY OF STATE, powers of, as to provision of 
asylums, 2692, 2693. 


Sratistics as to epileptics and imbeciles in work- 
houses, 2582, 2583. 
Children, 2585. 


WoREHOUSES : 

Detention of imbeciles and epileptics in, 
objections to, 2530 (page 139, col. 1). 
Inoffensive feeble-minded might remain, 

2579. 
Epileptics in, see Epileptics. 
Lunatics in: 
Certification of, 2636. 
Uncertified lunatics and idiots, course 
followed by inspector in cases of, 
2537. 
Discharged unrecovered from asylums, 
coming to Workhouses, 2543, 2561. 
Statistics as to, 2582, 2583, 2585. 


KERR, James, M.D., Medical: Officer (Education) to 
the London County Council (see Questions 7768- 
8006). 


Acts OF PARLIAMENT: 

Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Chil- 
dren) Act 1893, provision made under, 
7768 (page 433, col. 1).° 

Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 

Children) Act: 1899 

Boarding Schools, absence of compulsion 
as to sending children: to, 7768 (page 
435, col. 2). 

Certification, provisions as to, 7768 (page 
436, col 1). 

Compulsory adoption advocated, 7934. 

Definition of ‘‘ feeble-minded ’> in, 7768 
(page 433, col. 1), 7813. 


Size of schools, limitation as to, amend- ~ 


= Ie ee ment suggested, 7941. 
Industrial Schools. Act, no provision for mental 
defectives in, 7768 (page 437, col. 1). 


AFTER-CARE, necessity for owing to tendency of 
feeble-minded to drift to criminal and 
vagrant classes, ‘7768 (pages 435, 436), 
7902. 

Committees, After-care, work of, 7929. 
Difficulty of tracing after-career of special 
school childrer, "7768 (page 442, col. 1). 


KERR, James, M.A.—coné. 


AFTER-CARE, €.¢.—cont. | 
Finger-printing of all special school children 
advocated, 7768 (page 436, col. 1), 7905. 
Number of cases followed up by witness, 7977. 
Number of feeble-minded requiring, 7852. 
(see also title Detention.) : 


AMERICA, artificial sterilisation in, questions as to, 
7873 


AvuTHORITY Most DESIRABLE FOR THE FEEBLE- 

MINDED, views as to:: 

Centra] Authority for Inspection, etc., advo- 
cated 7914, "7919. 

County Councils advocated as, 7768 (pages 436, 
col. 2, and 439, col. 2), 7911, 7968. 

Detention after age of 16, authority for, 
7768 (page 436, col. 2), 7911, 7925. 

Single authority for all classes of mental defec- 
tives, advantages of, 7911, 7966. 


BLinD AND DEAF CHILDREN: 
Provision for, 7768 (page 433, col. 1). 
Rare occurrence of this wie a 7768 
(page 4384, col. 1). 


BoARDING-SCHOOLS or Homes for ‘Feeble- minded 

Children : 

Compulsory attendance, views as. is 7939, 
8000. . ‘ 

Compulsory provision, views as to, 7935, 8000. 

Grants, increased, as an encouragement to 
provision, views as to, 7941. 

Number of children for whom accommodation 
would be required, 7921. 

Size, limitation as to, difficulties of, 7941 


Cavuszs of Feeble-mindedness, 7768 (page 436, col. 1). 
(see also title Heredity.and Family History.) 


CertiFicaTion of Feeble-minded children, action of 
magistrates as to, 7768 (page 436, col. 1). 


CHARACTERISTICS, moral and physical, of the feeble- — 
minded, 7768 (page 435, col. 1). = 


CHARITABLE ENTERPRISE, continuance of, views as 
to, 7916. ; 


CLASSIFICATION of the feeble? minded o medical 
officers of London County Council, 7768 (page 
434, cols. 1 and 2), 7970. 


CoMMISSION ROYAL, ON THE BLIND AND Dear, 1886, 
recommendations of, 7768 (page 438, col. 1, — 
_ and page 439, col. 2). 


CONFERENCE of London County Council, Londegl 
School Board, and Metropolitan Asylums Board 
in 1902. Statement and memorandum, 7768, 
(pages 488, ef seq.), 7909. 


County CouNcILs : 
Authority for the feeble-minded, advocated, 
7768 (pages 436, col. 2, and 439, col. 2), 

7911, 7968. 
Clinical institutions for study of exceptional 
cases of mental defectiveness, powers to 
maintain advocated, 7768 (page 434, col. 2). 


CRIMINAL tendencies of the feeble-minded, 7768 
(page 435, col. 2). 


CRIMINALS, Juvenile, advantages of special courts 
for, 7768 (page 436, col. 1). 


DEFINITIONS : 

Feeble-minded, definition in Elementary Educa- — 
tion (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 
1899,.7768 (page 433, col. 1), 7813. 

-Tmbeciles : 

- Lunacy Acts, definition in, 7965. 
Standard of imbecility advocated, 7768 
(page 439, col. 2), 7833. 


DETENTION, in some cases permanent, necessity for, 
7768 (pages 433, col. 2, 435, cols. 1 and 2, 
436, cols. 1 and 2), 7866, 7881, 7929. 
Ability to earn money does not obviate this 
necessity, 7768 (page 435, col. 1). 
Age for decision as to, 7768 (page 435, col. 1), 
7810, 7846, 7850, 7924. 
Cases cited ‘as suitable for custodial treatment, 
7768 (pages 442, 443, 444), 7946, 8006. 
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KERR, Jamezs, M.A.—cont. 
DETENTION in some cases permanent—cont. 


Labour coionies advocated, 7918. 

Moral defectives, detention advocated, 7768 
(page 436, col. 1). 

Number requiring detention, 7797, 7852. 


Diaenosis of feeble-mindedness : 
Age for decision as to necessity for detention, 
see title Detention, subheading Age. 
Classification, see that title. 
Period required for observation, 7843. 


EPILEPTICs : 
.» » Absence of adequate provision for, 7768 (page 
436, col. 2). 
Classification, 7768 (page 436, col. 2). 
Heredity as a factor in epilepsy, 7768 (page 436, 
Col 2. 
Mental defect usually accompanies epilepsy, 
7768 (page 436, col. 2). 
Schools, special : 
Necessity. for, 7768 (page 436, col. 2), 7991. 
Results of training in, 7993. 


E1cuno1z, §., evidence of, and views of on heredity, 
7859, 7923. 


FINGER-PRINTING of all ‘special school children 
advocated, 7768 (page 435, col. 2), 7905. 


GUARDIANS OF THE Poor: 
Imbecile children, powers as to provision for, 
7768 (page 433, col. 2). 
_ Reluctance to use these powers, 7943, 8007. 
Transfer of authority as to mental defectives 
from, advocated, 7913. 


HEREDITY AND Famity History : 
Cause of feeble-mindedness, extent to which 
heredity is operative as, 7768 (page 436, 
col. 1), 7856. 


Detention for prevention of propagation, neces- . 


sity for, 7768 (page 436, col. 1), 7866. 
Difficulty of obtaining family history, 7863. 
London County Council, special classes. Family 

History Form, for admission to, 7768 (page 

434, col. 1). 

Sterilisation, artificial suggestion as to, 7768 

(page 436, col. 1), 7867, 7954. 


Homzs : 
Custodial Homes, provision advocated, 7810. 
Age for detention, 7924. 
Compulsion on parents as to sending 
children to, non-existent, 7768 (page 
435, col. 2). 
Residential Homes, small, provision advocated, 
7768 (page 435, col. 1). (see also title 
Boarding Schools). 
Hospitaus for study of exceptional cases of mental 
defect advocated, 7768 (page 434, col. 2). 


IMBECILES : 
Absence of adequate provision for, and sug- 
- gestions as to legislation for, 7768 
(pages 432, 433, 435, 439), 7813, 7958. 


Authority for provision, suggestion as to, - 


7768 (page 439, col. 2), 7958. 

Conference of London County Council, 
London School Board, and Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, statement and me- 
morandum on, 7768 (page 438, et seq.), 
7909. 

Guardians, limited use of powers, and 
refusal to take cases without payment, 
7768 (page 439, cols. 1 and 2), 7827, 


8007. 

Schools, special, exclusion from, 77€8, 
(payes 433, col. 1, 434, col. 2, and 435, 
col. 1). 


Torderland cases, admission 0°, 7972. 
Definition under Lunacy Laws, 7965. 
Diagnosis of, standard of imbecility advocated, 
7768 (page 439, col. 2), 7833, 7943. 
“(See also title London, subheading Imbeciles.) 


INEBRIATES : : 
Connection between’ alcoholism and feeble- 


‘mindedness, 7768 (page 436, col. 1). 
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Lazsour Cotoniss, provision for permanent detention 
of the feeble-minded, advocated, 7918. 


LAWRENCE, Miss, Evidence of, references to, 7769, 
7808. 


Lonpon, Provision for defectives, under London 
County Council : 


BuinD and Dear Children, Schools for : 
Admission to, procedure as to, 7768 (page 
434, col. 1). 
Number of children passed for admission 
in 1904, 7768 (page 435, col. 1). 
Number of scholars, 7768 (page 433, col. 2). 


BLIND FEEBLE-MINDED : 

Homes, residential for, proposal as to, in 
London School Board Special Schools 
Sub-committee’s Report of 1903, 7768 
(page 437, col. 1). 

Schools for, number of, 7768 (page 433, col. 
2). 

Deaf defectives : 

Homes, residential, proposal as to in London 
School Board, Special Schools Sub- 
committee’s, report of 1903, 7768 (page 
437, col. 1). 

Schools for, number of, 7768 (page 433, 
col. 2). 

Epileptics, absence of provision for, 7768 (pages 

433, col. 2, and 436, col. 2). 

Feeble-minded children : 

Classification as result of medical examina- 
tion in 1903, 7768 (page 441, col. 1), 
7831. 

Homes, custodial : 

Girls’ Home, 7768 (page 433, col. 2). 
Provision advocated for elder children, 
7768 (page 436, col. 1). 
Cases cited as suitable for detention 
in, 7768 (pages 442, 443, and 
444). 
Report of London School Board 
Special Schools Sub-committee 
on, 7768 (page 437, col. 1). 
Reception or classifying Homes, or 
Observation Schools, absence of, 
and proposals as to provision in 
London School Board Report of 
1903, 7768 (page 433, col. 2, 434, 
col. 2, 437, col. 2). 

Number submitted for medical examination, 
number accepted, rejected, and left 
schools, in 1904, return as to, 7768 
(page 435, col. 1), 7797. 

Schools, special : 

Admission, procedure as to, and as to- 
collection of cases, 7773, 7884. 


Medical examination; see that 
subheading. 

Selection, more careful, advocated, 
7843. 


Age at: which children frequently leave 
special schools, 7949. 

Borderland cases in, method of dealing 
with, suggestion as to, 7839. 
Number, of children in, 7768 (pages 

433, col. 2, and 435, col. 1), 


7792. 
Total number scheduled in 1(04, 
3 7769. 
Results of training in, 7845, 7977, 
7993, 8004: 


Classification of children in 1903 
according to their probable 
capacity for earning money, 
7768 (page 441, cols. 1 and 2). 

Note from the Head-mistress of 
Bath Street, special schools 
as to, 7768 (page 442, col. 1). 

Proportion of cases capable of 
contributing to their own 
support, and considered suc- 
cessful, 7763 (page 435, cols, 
1 and 2), 7984. 
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Lonpon, ete.—cont. ¥ 
Imbe:iles : 
Conference of London County Council, 
London School Board, and Metro- 
politan Asylums Board in 1902, 
statement and memorandum on 
7768 (page 438, et seq.). 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, provisions 
of, 7768 (pages 439, cols. 1 and 2; 
440, col. 1, and 441, col. 1), '7826, 
7829, 7959, 8009. 
Number in London, 7892. 
Schools, special : 
Exclusion from 7768 (pages 435, col. 1, 
439, col. 1), 7823. 
Inclusion of some 
7972. 
Medical examination for admission to special 
schools, 7768 (page 434, col. 1), 7772, 
7793, 7884. 
Increasing tendency to have all school 
children medically examined, 7999. 
Number of children examined, rejected, and 
accepted in 1904, 7768 (page 435, col. 
1), 7884. 
Severer examination and 
advocated, 7996. 
Moral imbeciles, provision for, 7768 (page 437, 
col. 2), 7813. 
Report of London School Board special 
Schools Sub-Committee on, in 1903, 
7768 (page 437, col. 1). 
Physical defectives, schools for, 7768 (page 433, 
* col. 2). 
MAGISTRATES, refusal to uphold certificate for special 
instruction, 7768 (page 436, col. 1). 


METROPOLITAN ASyLUMS BoaRD, provision for 
imbeciles and lunatics, 7768 (pages 439, cols. 1 
and 2, 440, col. 1, 441, col. 1), 7826, 7829, 7959, 
8009. 

PARENTS : 

Boarding-schools, no obligation as to sending 
children. to, if attending special day-schools 
or classes, 7768 (page 435, col. 2), 7939. 

Pauperisation of, by reception of child in an 
asylum, 8007. 

Refusal of proper medical treatment to children, 
powers to deal with such cases advocated, 
7768 (page 436, col. 2). 


PuysicaL DEFECTIVES, exclusion from special classes 
advocated in bad cases, 7768 (page 434, col. 1). 


QUALIFICATION of witnesses, 7768, 7988. 


Scuoots, SPEcIAL: 

Age for detention in, 7768 (page 435, col. 1); 
Extension up to 21 inexpedient, 7808. 

Compulsory provision advocated, 7934. 

Imbeciles excluded from, 7768 (pages 433, col. 1, 
and 2; 434, col. 2, and 435.) 

London, see that title. 

Manual and technical training, importance of as 
compared with book work, 7768 (page 435, 
col. 2.) 

Physical detects for which children are excluded 
from, 7768 (page 434, col. 1). 

Results of training in, 7845, 7977, 7993, 8004. 

STATISTICS : 

Imbecile children excluded from special schools, 
number of, 7768 (pages 435, col. 1; 439, cols. 
1 and 2), 7823, 7829. 

Number of children requiring custodial treat- 
ment, estimate of, 7768 (page 435, col. 1), 
T7977. 

Schools, special, London : 

Classification of children as result of 
medical examination in 1903, 7768 (page 
441, col. 1), 7831. 

Medical examination in 1904, number of 
children accepted, fejected, etc., 7768 
(page 435, col. 1), 7884. 

Number of children able to live, requiring 
after-care, and requiring custody, table 
showing, 7768 (page 435). 


imbeciles in, 


classification, 


KERR, Jamss, M.A.—coné. 
STATISTICS—cont. 
Schools, special, London—cont. 


Number of schools, 7768 (page 433, col. 2). 

Proportion of cases capable of contributing 
to their own support and considered suc- 
cessful, 7768 (page 435, cols. 1 and 2), 


7984. 
Total number of children scheduled in 
1904, 7769. i 
STERILISATION, views as to, 7768 (page 436, col. 1), 
7867, 7°54. 


TUBERCULOSIS, connection with feeble-mindedness, 
7768 (page 436, col. 1). 

Women, feeble-minded, detention of, special neces- 
sity for, 7768 (page 441, col. 2). 


LANGDON-DOWN, R. L., M.B., M.8.C.P., one of the 
Medical Consulting Staff of the National Association 
for Promoting the Welfare of the Feeble-minded, 
and a licensee of Normansfield, a home registered 
under the Idiots Act (see Questions 9245-9322). 


AcTS OF PARLIAMENT: 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act, 1899, Compulsory adoption 
advocated, 9245 (page 538, col. 1). 
Idiots Act, 1886: 
Certification under, 9245 (pages 537, col. 2, 
538, col. 1), 9268, 
Extension of, for provision of asylums by 
Local Authorities advocatei, 9294. 
Lunacy Act, Section 116, extension to all classes 
of mental defectives advocated, 9310, 9315. 


AFTER-CARE, absence of provision for (after age of 
sixteen), 9245 (page 538, col. 1). 


ALLBUTT, D., Evidence of, reference to, 9266. 


AMERICA : 
Classification, practice as to in, 9245 (page 537, 
col. 2). 
Labour Colonies, building and farm operations 
undertaken by inmates, 9322. = 
Marriages of feeble-minded, prohibition, question 
as to, 9312, 9316. 


Asytums, Iprot: 
Accommodation, inadequacy of, 9290. 
Provision by Local Authorities, suggestion as to, 
9294. 


Avtuoriry for provision of Labour Colonies, County 
Councils advocated as, 9274. 


CERTIFICATION : omg 
General certificate for all classes of mental de- 
fectives, advocated, 9269, 9296. 
Idiots Act, certification under, 9245 (page 537, 
col. 2, and page 538, col. 1), 9268. 
Marriage, disability for, implied by certifica- 
tion for detention, 9245 (page 538, col. 2). 
Renewable certificate, suggestion as to, 9259. 
CHARACTERISTICS, physical, of the feeble-minded, 
9245 (page 537, col. 1). 
CHARITABLE InstrtuTIONS for imbeciles, small num- 
ber of, 9299. 
CLASSIFICATION of mental defectives, 9245 (page 537. 
cols. 1 and 2), 9296. 
County CouncILs, provision of Labour Colonies by 
advocated, 9274. | 
CRIMINAL FEEBLE-MINDED : 
Diagnosis of feeble-mindedness, difficulty of, and 
suggestion as to registration, 9247. 
Marriage, prohibition advocated, 9245 (page 538, 
col, 2). 
“DEFINITION of feeble-minded, vagueness of, 9245 
(page 537, col. 2). 
DETENTION, necessity for, views as to, 9245 (page 538, 
col. 2). 
Decision as to cases suitable for, difficulty of, and 
suggestion as to, 9249. 
Extent to which segregation would reduce num- 
bers of the feeble-minded, 9260. 
Test of fitness for freedom might be willingness 
and fitness for work, and power of self-control, 
9245 (page 537, col. 2). 
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Diaenosis of feeble-mindedness, difficulty of, 9245 
(page 537, col. 2), 9246. * 


ENVIRONMENT, apparent cases of foeblé-mindedness 
caused by, 9263, 9267. 


EPILEPTICS : 
Insane, separation from other mental defectives 
unnecessary, 9245 (page 537, col. 1). 
Marriage of, views as to, 9316. 
Sane epileptics, treatment of, views as to, 9245 
(page 537, col. 1). 
Labour Colonies, admission to, views as to, 
9245 (page 538, col. 1). 


FEEDING, injudicious or insufficient, may produce 
apparent feeble-mindedness, 9263. 


HEREDITY sND Famity History: 

Cause of feeble-mindedness, extent to which 
operative as, 9245 (page 538, col. 2). 

Collection of family histories made by witness 
and by his father, 931%. 

Detention for prevention of propagation, views 
as to, 9245 (page 538, col. 2), 9269, 

Marriage of the feeble-minded, prohibition, views 
as to, 9245 (page 538, col. 2), 9312, 9316. 

Sterilisation, artificial, objections to, 9262. 


Homss, Residential, for feeble-minded children, ad- 
vocated, 9245 (page 538, col. 1). 
IproTs : 
Accommodation for, inadequacy of, and sugges- 
tions as to further provision, 9287, 9294, 
9299. 
Definition of, 9245 (page 537, col. 2). 
Normansfield, Home for at, 9285, 9322. 
IMBECILES : 
Definition of, and vagueness of distinction be- 
tween imbeciles, idiots, and feeble-minded, 
9245 (page 537, col. 2). 
Transfer from asylums to Labour Colonies, views 
as to, 9245 (page 538, cols. 1 and 2). 


Lasour Co.Lontss, provision advocated, 9245 (page 
538, col. 1). 

Buildings, suggestions as to, 9245 (page 538, cols. 
1 and 2). 

Ch ldren, admission advocated, 9245 (page 538, 
cols. 1 and 2). 

Class of case to be admitted, 9245 (page 538, cols. 
1 and 2). 

Classification of inmates, separation of sexes, 
etc., 9245 (page 538, col. 1). 

County Councils, provision by, 9274. 

Training, manual, importance of, 9245 (page 
538, col. 2). 

Work that could be carried on by inmates, with 
consequent reduction of cost of main- 
tenance, 9245 (pages 538, col. 2, and 539, 
col. 1), 9322. 

Mippite Crass AND WELL-TO-DO FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Administration of estates, 9245 (page 538, col. 

19% 
Family council, suggestion as to, 9302. 

Marriages of, less frequent than among poorer 
classes, 9282. 

Notification of cases by medical men, views as 
to, 9302. 

Number of, as compared with poorer classes, 
9279. 

Private institutions for, continuance of, views 
as to, 9245 (page 538, col. 2). 

Morat DEFECTIVES : 

Labour colonies, detention in, but in separate 
departments, advocated, 9245 (page 538, 
cols. 1 and 2). 

Notification of cases by medical men, views as 
to, 930%. 

NorMANSFIELD Home for feeble-minded, 9285, 9322. 
Norirrcation of cases of feeble-mindedness, in 
middle and upper classes, views as to, 9302. 


RECOVERY AND AMELIORATION of the feeble-minded, 
extent possible, 9245 (page 538, col. 2). 

Registration of feeble-minded school children, 
views as to, 9250. 
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ScHoots, SPECIAL: 
Age for admission, early, advocated, 9275. 
Compulsory provision advocated, 9245 (page 
538, col. 1). 
Prolonged training in, inadvisable for cases 
only suitable for detention, 9277. 


STERILISATION, VIEWS AS TO, 9262. 


Work that may be undertaken by feeble-minded in 
institutions, 9322. 


WorkuHovses, work that may be carried on by 
feeble-minded in, 9322. 


LAWRENCE, The Hon. MAUDE, Chief Woman In- 
spector under the Board of Education, and former- 
ly Chairman of Special Schools under the London 
School Board (see Questions 7631-7767). 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT : 
Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) 
Act 1893: 
London, provision of schools under, 7632 
(page 419, cols. 1 and 2 and page 420, 
col. 1). 
Method of teaching, decision as to, left to 
authorities, 7632 (page 420, col. 1). 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act 1899: 
Compulsory adoption advocated, 7632 (page 
420, col. 1), 7745. 
Inoperative as regards epileptics, 7632 (page 
420, col. 1). 
London, special schools, provision under 
7632 (page 420, cols. 1 and 2). 
Metropolitan Poor Act 1867, provision for idiots 
and imbeciles under, 7632 (page 420, col. 2). 


AFTER-CARE : 
Importance of, 7632 (page 422, col. 1). 
Number of cases followed by witness, 7640. 
Scholarships for blind, deaf, and cripples, over 
age of sixteen, 7632 (page, 422, col. 1). 


ALLEN, Mr., evidence of references to, 7632 (page 
421, col. 1), 7723, 7751. 


BLIND AND DEAF CHILDREN : 
London, provision for in, see title London. 
Number of, decrease in, 7632, (page 418, col. 2). 
Schools, special, increase in efficiency of teachers, 
7632 (page 418). 


BoaRp oF EpvucATIon: 
Schools, special, provision of, 7632 (page 418, 
col. 2, and 420, cols. 1 and 2), 7744. 
Technical Education Board, Scholarships pro- 
vided by, 7632 (page 422, col. 1). 


BoaRrpinc-ScHoo.s, special, provision in rural district 
necessity for, 7747. 


CHARITABLE ENTERPRISE for care of the feeble. 
minded, continuance advocated, 7666. 


CoMMITTEE ON DEFECTIVE AND EPILEPTIC CHILDREN 
1898, 7632 (page 420, col. 1). 


County Councits: Combination for provision of 
schools, suggestion as to, 7745. 


CRIPPLES : 
Cripple Children’s Training and Dinner Society 
work of, 7632 (page 421, col. 1). 
London, see that title, subheading Physical De- 
fectives. 


DETENTION, necessity for, views as to, 7632 (page 

422, cols. 1 and 2,) 7691. : 

Age for decision as to necessity for, 7695. 

Importance of provision for permanent detention 
as compared with further training for im- 
beciles, 7679. 

Manual and technical training advocated for 
cases for permanent detention, 7763. 

Number of feeble-minded requiring permanent 
detention, 7732. 


DIAGNOSIS OF FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS age for decision 
as to possibility of recovery, 7695. 


Pe 
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EPILEPTICS : 
Elementary Education (Defective ‘and: Epileptic 
Children) Act 1899, is inoperative as regards 
this class, 7632 (page 420, col. 1). 


Witness has nothing to add to evidence of Mr. 


as Allen on this point, 7632 (page 421, col. 1). 


GUARDIANS OF THE Poor, method of dealing with idiots 
‘and’ imbeciles, '7632 (page 420, col. 2).: 


Homes, Cusrop1s., for the feeble-minded : 
London, see that title, subheading Feeble-minded. 
Unsuitability of for detention of feeble-minded 
between ages of 16 and 21, poe 


IMBECLLus : 
- Absence of adequate provision i3e and sug- 
__ gestions as to provision, 7632 (page 420, 
col. 2), '7750. 

Expenditure on less desirable than provision 
for permanent detention of. the feeble- 
minded, 7679. 

Definition of. uncerta: nty as to, 7632 (page 420, 
col. 2). 


Kerr, Dr. statement of, reference to, 7767. 


, wer 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE SOCIETY FOR PERMANENT 
. CABE OF THE F'EEBLE-MINDED, Conditions as to 
admission .to institution, 7632 (page 422, col. 

2). 


LIVERPOOL Epucation’ AvtTuoriry, school for 
physical defectives, 7632 (page 421, col. 1). 


LocaL GovERNMENT Boarp, extension of period 
of instruction for. feeble-minded children sanc- 
tioned by, 7632 (page 422, col. 2), 7690. 


LonpDon, Provision for defectives in, under London 

County Council : 

Blind and Deaf children : 
. Number of, decrease in, returns showing, 
7632 (page 418). 

Scholarships for, after age of sixteen, 7632 
(page 422, col. 1). 

Schools, Special : 

Account, historical, of provision of 

7632 (page 419, cols. 1 and 2). 

Accommodation : 

Existing and projected accommoda- 
tion tables showing, 7632 
pigces 423,424, 428). 

Roll and accommodation, ; com- 
parative. statement of, for 
last eleven years, 7632 (page 
428). 

Age of children in, table showing, 

7632 (page 429). 

Boarding-schools, 7632 (page 420). 

Cost ofand amount of grants, 7632 
(page 419), 7736. 

Method of instruction in, 7632 (page 

420, col. 1). 

Number of schools and average number 
of children attending in 1893 and 

1904, '7632 (page 419). 

Technical training. schools for elder 

boys and gicls, 7632, (page 420). 

Feeble-minded children : 

Boarding-homes for children attending 
special schools, established by Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, 7632 (page 
421, col. 2, and page 422), 7660. 

Similar. homes not provided by the 

£ School Board, 7662. 

Homes: 

Custodial, 7632: (page 421, col..2). 
Residential, 7632 (page 421, col. 2), 7654. 

Number of : 

Leaving special schools annually, ques- 

tion as to, 7729 

Method that might be adopted by the 

Commission in order to ascertain, 

7667. 

Requiring accommodation at present 

date, 7723. 
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Lonpon—cont. 


Feeble-minded children—cont. 
Number of—cont. 
Returns 4s‘ to, 7632 iti 418). 
Total number scheduled in 1893, 
1903, and 1904, 7632 ‘pages 
417, col. 2,418, pot #38). 7716. 
Schools, special : 

- Account, historical, of. Ss of, 
7632 (pages 417, e “oe ). 

_Accommodation : 

Comparison of arrangements for 
teaching in 1893 and 1903, 
7632 (page 422). °° ~* 

Comparative statement of accom- 
modation and roll for last 
eleven years, 7632 (page 428). 

_ Existing accommodation and ex- 
isting roll, summary giving, 
7632: (page. 428), 7720. 

Existing and‘ projected accom- 
modation, tables showing, 
1632 (pages 425, 426, 428). 

Age of Children in: —. 

Extension up to tiadleysbe years, 
question as to powers of, 7708. 
Table showing, 7632 (page 429). 

Cost of, and amount of grant, 7632 

_ (page 419, cols. 1 and 2), 7737. — 
Number of children in—Total number 

scheduled in 1893,.1903, and 1904. 

7632 (pages 417, col. 2, and 418, 

and 428), 7716. 

Results of training in, proportion of 
children, capable of earning a 
living, 7632 (page 422, col. 2), 
7634, 7643, 7676, 7685. 

Size of classes and number of. teachers, 
7739. 

Staff, increased zeal and efficiency of, 
7632 (page 418).  — 

Training schools for elder children, 

a - 7632 (page 421, col. 2), 7756. 

Physical Defectives : 

Number of, 7632 (pages 418, 421). 

Schools : 

Account, historical, ef provision of, 7632 
(page 421, col. 1). 
Accommodation : ; 
Existing and NiSjented a accommo- 
t ete f dation, table showing, 7632 
(pages 427, 428). 
Rolls and. accommodation, com- 
parative statement of, for last 
eleven years, 7632 (page 428). 
Age of children in, table showing, 7632 
(page 429). 
Improvement in children after ad- 
mission, 7632 (page 418, col. 1), 
7733. 
Number of schools, 7632 (vage 420). 

Scholarships for, after age of sixteen, 7632 

(page 422, col. 1). 


Merropotiran ASy~uMS BoarD: 


Boarding homes for feeble-minded children 
attending special schools, 7632 (page 421, 
col. 2, and page 422), 7660, 7662. 

Idiots and imbeciles, powers as to provision for, 
under Metropolitan Poor Act 1867, 7632 
(page 420, col. 2). 


PARENTS AND. RELATIVES ; 


Attitude as to sending children to special schools, 


7632 (page 418). 
pianos by feeble-minded children, 7692. 


Guevisestee or WitTNEss, 7631, 7632 (page 417, 
cols, 1 and 2). 


fi 


RECOVERY oR AMELIORATION of feeble-minded, 
extent possible, 7632 (page 422, col. Bs 7634, 
7643, 7674, 7685. 
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REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL ScHOOLS SysTEM, 
. adoption of certain features of in the case of the 
feeble-minded, advocated, 7666. 


Bhibors: ORDINARY ELEMENTARY, defective children 
in, 1632 (page 418, col. 1). 


“ScHooxs, ares Law, fotitean inde children in, 
extension of period of training sanctioned, 7632 
A page:422,. col. 2), 7690. 
. ScHoots, Sprcrar, for the feeble-minded : 
‘ss. Age. of instruction in, extension up to twenty- 
one years. advocated, 7632.(page 422, 
col. 2), 7690, 7761. 
Class of’ case suitable for prolonged train- 
- ing, 7762. 
Compulsion as to attendance after sixteen, 
statutory powers would be required, 
7713. 
Manual and technical training advocated 
: - during later period, 7702. 
ene _ Compu ulsory provision advocated, 7632 (page 
eae , col. 1), 7745. 
Cost of training in, justified as relief of rates in 
respect of prisons and asylums, 7632 (page 


419, col. 1). 
London, see that title. 
STATISTICs : ; 


Blind and deaf children, provision for, in London, 
tables showing, 7632 (pages 419, 423, 424, 
428, 429). 

Feeble-minded children, provision for in London: 

Accommodation in special schools: 
Existing and projected accommoda- 
tion, 7632 (pages 425,426, 428). 
Increase in, table showing, 7632 (page 
420). 
' Rolls’ and accommodation, tables as 
to, 7632 (pages 428 and 429), 7720. 
Cost of schools, 7632 (page 419, cols. 1 and 
Sopanibor' of ‘children : i 
Scheduled’ by London School Board 
in 1893 and 1903 and by London 
os = County Council in 1904, 7632 
(page 417, col. 2, and pages 418 
and 428), 7716. 
A Total number at present. date, 7723. 

a a defectives, provision for in London: 

; A . Existing. and projected accommodation, 
7632 (pages 427 and 428). 

‘Number scheduled in 1893 and 1903 (page 
417, col. 2, and page 418). 


Work that can be undertaken by ex-pupils of special 
schools, and the proportion that may become 
self-supporting, 7632 (page 422, col. 2), 7643, 
7676, 7685. 


LEGGE, James Granville, Inspector of Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools in. Great Britain. (See Ques- 
tions 1159-1316.) 


Acts oF PARLIAMENT : 


es - Criminal Lunatics, Acts referring to, 1207. 
Elementary Education Acts affecting industrial 
schools and reformatories, 1171, 1174. 
Act of 1899, offences sent to reformatories 
under, 1163. 
Acts of 1900, 1902, and 1903, effect of 
1174, 1185, 1186. 
Industrial Schools Acts, 1168, 1169. 
Amending acts, 1170. 
Amalgamation of Reformatories and In- 
dustrial Schools Acts, suggestion has 
been made as to, 1189. 
Powers under, not exercised so fully by 
new authorities as by old School 
Boards, 1186. 
Reformatory Schools Act 1866, 1166, 
Amending Acts, 1167. 
Youthful Offenders Act 1901, 1167, 1170. 
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., AFTER-CARE OF CHILDREN leaving solorrastorn and 
; industrial schools, 1196: .;,... 


Information as to life of children, 1229, 
Poor Law, many cases of feeble-minded revert 
to, 1267 a." 


America, Probation Officers System in State of 


, Massachusetts, 1189, 1202. 


AvuTuorirty for dealing with the feeble-minded. 

Combination of Central’ Board, local authorities, 
and voluntary associations, advantage of, 
1200, 4246;,1249; 1258, ..jsivock oA 

Hepa Commissioners and Board of Education 
advocated, as, 1203, 1207. 

, One inspecting authority for dealing with all 
mental defectives from lunatics downwards, 
advocated, 1283. - 


BE.eivm, labour colony for vagrants. 


Cost per head, 1208. 
English Colony, probable cost of working 
compared, with, 1253. 
Dietary, table not ‘printed, 1254. 


Boarp or Epucation, advocated as authority. 
for feeble-minded' children, 1200, 1204, 1207, 
TAS tatone 


Boarpine@ ScuHoors (Residential Homes), special, for 
defective. and, feeble-minded ; 


Cases suitable for admiss‘on, 1201. 


Certified, auxiliary homes: in connection with 
industrial schools, number. of, 1181. 

Inspection by Home. Office as regards children 
transferred from reformatory and industrial 
schools, suggestion as to, 1204. 

Moral defectives, special homes for, advocated, 
1199, 1213. 

Number of children, in a school desirable, 1201, 

1290, 1294. 

Period of detention and supervision, -indeter- 
minate, advocated, 1202, 1271. 


CERTIFICATION OF FEEBLE-MINDED AND DEFECTIVE 
for detention in Labour Colonies or Board- 
ing Schools, s ggestions as to : 


Magisterial adjudication, 1224, 1242, 1278. 
Medical evidence to be called, 1281. 
Special Sessions in Rural Districts advocated, 
1242. 
CommitTE£E on. Physical Deterioration 1904, witness 
a member of, 1162. 


Courts oF AssIzE, powers of to commit children to 
industrial schools, 1170. 


Custop1aL Homss, advantages of, 1214, 


CRIMINAL LUNATICS, authority for, Home Office should 
continue as, with supervision by Lunacy Com- 
missioners, 1207. ° 


Dernpy, Miss, Evidence of, referexce to, 1227, 1237. 


DETENTION, views .as to, 1202, 1271, 1311 (see also 
title Labour Colonies). 


EPiILeptics, discharge of, from reformatories and 
industrial schools, 1190, 1210. 
Labour. Colonies for such cases,.establishment 
suggested, 1198, 1199. 


GLasGow, reformatories and industrial schools, under 
Juvenile Delinquency Board, 1182. 


GUARDIANS OF THE Poor, transfer of powers from, as 
to defective children, advocated, 1204. 


HEREDITY AND Famity History, in relation to 
feeble-mindedness : 
Information .promised, 1228, 1235, 1308. 
Segregation for prevention. of re-production, 
method suggested, 1311. 


Home OFFfIcz, powers and duties of with regard to 
reformatories and, industrial schools, 1164. 
Grant to industrial schools, 1177. 
Plans for new buildings, 1255. 
' Slowness to regard them as educational institu- 
tions, 1207, 
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Homss, see tétle Boarding Schools, 


IMPRISONMENT, prior to admission to reformatory 
Schools, abolition of, 1167. 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS : 
Account of origin and objects of, 1168, 
Acts of Parliament, see that title. 
Age of admission to. instead of to reformatories, 
1167. 
Age to which children can be kept at, and period 
of subsequent supervision, 1170. 


ar Period of detention advocated by witness, 


1272. 
Authorities for administration of. 
Home Office, see that title. 
Local authorities, powers of as to contribu- 


iiss tions to, and as tosending children 


to, 1170, 1171, 1174, 1182. 
Extension of powers of school authori- 
ties, 1171, 1174. 
Voluntary management, instance of, 1182. 
Buildings, additional. 
Minimum requirements only demanded in 
most cases, 1255. 
Plans for, submitted to Home Office, 1255. 
Class of case admitted to, 1163, 1170, 1179, 1180. 
" Qlassification of, 1175, 1189. 


Cost of maintenance, 1177, 1250. 
How defrayed, 1177. 
ee Parents’ contributions, 1187. 


Voluntary subscriptions, 1177, 1178. 
Courts of assize, powers of to commit children 
to, 1170. 


id Day industrial schools, 1173, 1176, 1181, 1182. 


Distinction from reformatory schools, 1163. 
Small as regards training, 1175. 
Educational standard, raising of, 1189, 1191. 
Feeble-minded and defective children in 
. Admission of, rare, and only for special 
reasons, 1210, 1303. 
t After-life of such children, 1196, 1222, 1267. 
; Discharge of, 1190, 1210, 1291. 
Ask Medical examination and certitication 
for, 1193. 
Offences with which such cases were 
originally charged, 1195. 
Increased efforts on behalf of feeble- 
minded have dccreaced the number of 
such cases, 1186. 
Number still remaining, 1197, 1211, 1260, 
1312. 
Transfer to special schools, or to special 


nee classes in ordinary schools advocated, 


1262. 
Improvements suggested, 1189. 
Number of inmates, 1172, 1173, 1183, 1184, 
1186, 1197, 1211, 1260, 1312. 
Number of schools in 1904, 1181. 
Parents of children in, see Parents. 
Religious distinctions in, 1176. 
Truant schools, see that title. 


INEBRIATES : 


Children of inebriates frequently feeble-minded, 
1228, 1235, 1308. 

Teetotal parents with dcfective children, 

expericnce of wi‘ness on this point, 1237, 


Lasour Cotontzs, for epileptics, advocated, 1198, 
1199, 1200. 


LaBouR COLONIES FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED AND 
DEFECTIVE, provision advocated, 1198. 
Authority for, suggestion as to, 1240, 1246, 
1249, 1258. 

Classification, advocated, 1199. 

Cost of. 
Estimate of, 1208, 1251. 
How to be defrayed, 1245. 

Detention in for indeterminate period, views 
as to, 1311. 

Financial responsibility of managers, question as 
to, 1247. 

Number of people in, advocated, 1208. 

Profitable employment of inmates as farm 
labourers, possibility of, 1208. 


LEGGE, James GRANVILLE—<oné, 


LIVERPOOL: 


Feeble-minded and defective children, removal 
from objectionable parents, method adopted, 
1191, 1215, 1271, 1306. 

Industrials school playground shared with school 
for defectives, 1300. 


LocaLAUTHorITIEs, powers of as to industrial schools, 
1170, 1171, 1174, 1182. 


Lonpov, influence of in social matters, 1200. 


Lonpon County Councit (Epucation CoMMITTEE). 
Zeal of in undertaking direct management of 
public undertakings, 1200. 


Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS, advocated as Authority 
for dealing with feeble-minded adults, 1205, 
1207. 


MaGIsTRATES, decision by as to cases of feeble- 
minded suitable for detention in a boarding 
sc! ool or home, advocated, 1202; 1224, 
1278. 
Sessions, special in rural districts, advocated, 
1242. 


Morat DEFECTIVES, special homes for, advocated, 
1199, 1213. 


PARENTS : . 


Character of parents of children of the industrial _ 


school and reformatory class, results of in- 
vestigation as to, 1180. 

Consent of parents not necessary, for disposal 
of children by managers of industrial and 
reformatory schools, 1167, 1170. 

Defective and Feeble-minded children, removal 
from undesirable parents, Liverpool method, 
1191, 1215, 1271, 1306. 

Drinking parents, proportion of cases among 
children of industrial school class, 1228, 
1235, 1308. 

Fines for failure to procure school attendance 
of children, increase of, good effect of, 1186. 

Payments to industrial and reformatory schools, 
1187. 

Payments to special schools advocated, 1275. 


ReFORMATORY SCHOOLS : 


Account of establishment of, and objects of, 
1163, 1165. 
Acts of Parliament referring to, see title Acts of 
Parliament. 
After-life of children, 1222. 
Age for discharge from, 1167. 
Period of detention advocated by witness, 
1272. 
Ag icultural work undertaken by boys, 1209. 
Authorities for administration of, 1164, 1174, 
1182. 
G.ass of case admitted to, 1163, 1179, 1180. 
Classification of, 1175, 1189. 
Cost of, 1177, 1250. 
How defrayed, 1177 
Voluntary subscription, 1177, 1178. 
Distinction from industrial schools, 1163. 
Small as regards buildings, training, ete, 
1175. 
Educational standard, raising of, 1189, 1191. 
Feeble-minded and defective children in: 
Admissions, rare, and only for special 
reasons, 1210, 1303. 
Discharge of such cases, 1190: 
After-life of children so discharged, 
1196. 
Medical examination and certification 
for, 1193. 
Offences for which originally charged, 
1195. 
Statistics as to, 1190, 1210, 1291. 
Extent of fecble-mindedness, 1269. 
Number still remaining, 1197, 1211, 1260, 
1312. 
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ReFoRMATORY SCHOOLS. 


Feeble-minded and defective children in—conte 
Transfer to Special schools, or to special 
classes in ordinary schools, ad- 
vocated, 1262. 
Conditional discharge by Secretary vu. 
State necessary for, 1219. 
pees pent prior to admission to, abolition of, 
167. 
Improvements in system suggested, 1189. 
Number of inmates, 1175, 1184, 1197, 1211, 
1260, 1312. 
Ideal number, 1287. 
Number of schools in 1902, 1181. 
Parents of children in, see title Parents. 
Period of detention in, 1167. 
Advocated by witness, 1272. 
Religious distinctions in, 1176. 


Roman CaruHoric Reformatory Schools, number of 
defective or feeble-minded children in, 1197, 
1312. 


ScuHoot AUTHORITIES : 


Feeble-minded children, authority for dealing 
with suggestion as to, 1204, 1207. 
Reformatories and industrial schools, powers as 
to, 1171, 1177, 1182 
Educational standard, raising of, 1189, 1191. 
Not yet so fully used as by old authorities, 
1186, 


Scnoots—Ordinary 

children in: 

Classes, special for, advantages of, 1201, 1262, 
1297. 

Classification of feeble-minded in, not advocated, 
1302. 

Playgrounds, sharing with normal children, 
question as to, 1299. 


ScHoots, SpEcraL, for feeble-minded and defective 
children : 


Day schools, feeble-minded 


Admission, cases suitable for, 1201. 

Authority for, advocated, 1200, 1204, 1207, 1213. 

Boarding schools, see that title. 

Cost of, how to be defrayed in any extension of 
this system, views as to, 1245. 

Financial responsibility of managers, question 
as to, 1247. 


Number of children in, advocated, 1201, 1294. 
Transfer of chi'dren to, from Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools, 1219, 1262. 


ScHOOLS, INDUSTRIAL, see Industrial Schools. 
ScHoots, REFORMATORY, see Reformatory Schools. 
ScHoots, TRUANT, see title Truant Schools. 


ScoT.anD, industrial and reformatory schools in, 1168: 
Administration by Secretary of Scotland, pro- 
posed, 1164 
Consolidation with English schools in 1866, 1169. 
Cost of, how defrayed, 1177. 
Glasgow Juvenile Delinquency Board, 1182. 


SscRETARY OF STATE, reformatories and industrial 
schools administered by, 1164. 
(See also Home Office.) 


SraTisTIcs as to reformatory and industrial schools. 
Cost per head, 1250. 
Feeble-minded children in: 
Discharges, number of, 1190, 1210, 1291. 
Number of defective children still remaining, 
1197, 1211, 1260, 1312. 
Number of inmates in 1902, 1183. 
Number of schools, 1181. 
Parents of children in : 
Character of, tabulated result of inves- 
tigations as to, 1180. 
Contributions from, 1178. 


TRUANT SCHOOLS : 
Account of foundation of, 1173. 
Authorities for, 1182. 
Class admitted to, 1175. 
Number of inmates, decrease in, 1184. 
Number of schoc!s, 1181. 
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LOCKE, E. W., Superintendent of the Western Govaties 


Idiot Asylum Starcross (see Questions 10965-11021). 


Asytums for Idiots, class of case received in, 10966 
(page 632, col. 2). 

CHARITABLE ENTERPRISE: 
Continuance of, views as to, 10992. 
Economy of management, views 5 to, 10989. 


DEFINITION of feeble-minded, idiot, imbecile, and 
mental defective, vagueness of; suggestion 
as to one definition for all congenitally mental 
defectives, 10966 (page 632, col. 2). 

DETENTION, necessity for, 10983, 11017 

Instrrutions for feeble-minded children, on line of 
the Western Counties Asylum, advocated, 
11011. 

LocaL GovERNMENT Boarp, authority as to Western 
Counties Asylum, extent of, 10966 (page 633, 
col. 2). 

Lunacy ComMISSIONERS, authority for Western 
Counties Asylum, extent of, 10966 (page 633, 
col. 2.) 

PaRENTS, pauperisation entailed by sending child- 
ren to an asylum, 10966 (page 632, col. 1). 

QUALIFICATIONS OF WitTNESS, 10965. 

Scnoots, SPECIAL: 

Age for instruction in, raising advocated. 10966, 
(page 633, rol. 1). 
Class of child best suited for treatment in; 
11010. 
Imbeciles in, 10966 (page 632, col. 2). 
Results of training in, 11006. 
TourNER, J. C., Evidence of, reference to, 11019. 
WESTERN CounTIES ASYLUM, STARCROSS: 


Accommodation : 
Extension to meet all demands, possibility 


of, 11003. 

Inadequate at present for all applications, 
11004. 

Number accommodated, see subheading 


Number of Inmates. 


Account, general, of, 10966. 

‘ Admission, method of, 10966 (page 632, col. 1, 
and. 633, col. 1), 10988. 

After-life of cases discharged from, 10966 (page 
634, col. 1), 11014. 

| Age of patients, 10966 (page 633, col. 2), 10972. 

' Authority for supervision and control. 10966 
(page 633, col. 2). 

; Buildings: Freehold, 10966 (page 635, col. 1). 

f : Certification of cases, regulation as to, 10966 

ot (page 632, col. 2, and page 633, col. 1), 10995. 

Charitable assistance, question as to, 11012. 

Class of case admitted, 10966 (page 632, col. 1, 

and 633, cols. 1 and 2), 10995, 11008. 

Number of cases refused as unfit for training, 
10969. 

Special classes, cases received from, 11006. 

Classification in, 10966 (page 633, col. 2, and 

page 634). 

Cost of: 

Average annual expenditure, 10966 (page 
635, col. 1). 
Economy of administration, 10989. 

How defrayed, see subheading Income. 
Original cost and subsequent capital ex- 
penditure, 10966 (page 634, col. 2). 

Staff, cost of (10966, page 635, col. 2). 
Total cost up to date, 10966 (page 635, 
col. 1). 
County Council (as school authority) negotia- 
tions with asylum authorities as to 
education and training of defective chil- 
dren, 10966 (page 632, cols. 1 and 2 
and page 63%, col. 1), 10996. 
Date of foundation, 10966 (page 632, col. 1 
and 633, col. 1). 

Discharge od withdrawal, regulations as to, 
10966 (page 633, col. 2), 11014. 

District from which inmates are drawn, 10966 
(page 633, col. 1), 19970. 

Family history of cases questions asked on 
admission, 10966 (pay< 634, col. 1). 
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LOCKE, E. W.—cont. 


_ Guardians; payments receive l..from;.and, cases .3).09 


sent in by, 10956(page 632, cols. 1 and 2), 


10990. 
Income : 
Annual average, 10966 (page 635, col. 1), 
10987. 
% Sources of, 10966 (page 635, col. 1), 10985, 
> 10990. 


Contrib: tions from public authorities, 
none received, 10966 (page 635, 
col. 1). 

Guardians, payments made by,, 10966 
(page 632, cols. 1 and 2), 10990. 

Payments by patients and. relatives, 
10966 (page 632, col. 1, page 635), 
10985, 11004. 

Work done by inmates, 10966 . (pages 
632, col. 2, 634, col. 2, and 435, 
col. 1), 10975. 

Medical Examination, periodical, question as 
to, 10966 (page 634, col. 1).-° 
Methods of training, educating and employing 
immates, distinguishing between male and 
female, adults and children, -10966 page 
634, col. 1). 
Name of, 10966 (page 633, col. 1). 
Number of inmates, 10966 (pages 632; col. 1; 
633, . col. 2, 634, col. 1,635, col. 2), 
10969, 10971. 
Objects for which founded, 10966..(page 633, 
col.. 1). 
Modification by rejection of lowest grade 
idiots, 10966 (page 632, col. 1, and 

es page- 633, col. 1). 

Pauper patients received, 10°66. (pages 632 

cols.. 1. and. 2). 

? Payments by patients or relatives, 10966 (page 

632, col. 1 and 635), 10985, 11004. 
Period of detention, 10966: (page 633, col. 2), 
11001. 
:; Questions issued by the Royal Commission, 
replies to, 10966, page 633, col.. 1} 

Results of training in,-work that.can ‘be under- 
taken by inmates after discharge, 11016. 

Staff, number and cost of, 10966:(page 633, col. 2). 

, Statistical records of origin. and. development 

of mental defectiveness of each inmate, 
10966 (page 634, col. 1). 
Treatment, methods of, 10966 ae 634, col. 1); 
Training and education, nature of, 10966 (page 
632, col. 2, and 634, cols. 1 and 2). 
Economical vaiue of technical training 
for defectives, views as to,’ 10977. 
Work carried on by inmates, 10966 (pages 632, 
col. 2, 634, col., 2, and .635, col 1). 
Value of, 10975 
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MANN, T. Duncombe, Clerk to the Metropolit:n 
Asylums Bozard (see Questiors 4977-5137). 


Account, GENERAL, OF POWERS AND DUTIES oF 
the Metrorolitan Asylums B ard, 4975 (; age 
280,-col. 1), 


Act or PartiaAMENT. Metropolitan Poor Act 1867, 
constitution of Metropolitan Asylums Board 
ander, 4978 (page 280, col. 1) 


ASYLUMS PROVIDED BY METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BoaRD: 


Account, general, of. 4978 (paye 280. col. 1) 

Admission to, procedure as to, 4978 (page 282), 
5010, 5069, 5098. 

Belmont Asylum, accommodation proposed, 
and class of patient to be received, 4978 
(page 281, col, 1 and*283, col. 1), 

Buildings, plans, etc., extent of authority of 
Local Government Board as to, 5094. 

Caterham and Leavesden, 4978 (paye 280, col. 2) 

Class of patients received, 5056. 

Cost of, and of m intenance in, 4978 (page 284, 

_ col, 2), 4690, 5109, 5130. 
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MANN, T. DuncomBE—cont. 


Boarp—con‘ 


Darenth 

Account, general of inauguration, etc. 

: 4978 (paye 280; col. 2). 
Be Class of cases received in, 4978 (page 283, 

vol. 1). 

Cost, 5045, 5087. 

Labour Colony i in connection with, sce title 
Labour Colony at Darenth. 

Staff, 4978 (page 283 col.-1.) 

Discharges from, as cured, ra:ity of, 4978 page 
282, col. 2). 

Ealing (Rochester House), dlositag of, and trans- 
fer of cases to Darenth proposed, 4978 
(page 281, col. 1). 

Hampstead, tempora“y asylum at, 4978 (page 
280, col. 2). 

Not asylums in the technical sense, 5060. 

Staff, number of, proportion to cee 4978 
(page 284, col. 1). 


AsyLuMS, PRroyipED ,, BY... METROPOLITAN, ASYLUMS 


Statistics : 
bs Causes of insanity in patients admitted 
ie in 1904, tatle showing, 4978 (page 
285). 


Bra We ar Source from. which information is 


drawn, 5005. 

Form of mental disorder in the admissions 
recoveries and deaths of the year 1904, 

By and of inmates on ‘3lst- December, 

1904, 4978 (pages 286, 287). 

; Normal accommodation and number of 

patients in on March 25th, 1905 table 

giving, 4978 (page 281). 

es Oc upation or station of patients prior 

to admission, table as to, for 1904, 
4978 (pages 288, 289). 
Tooting Bec: 

‘Account, general, of inauguration, ac- 
commodation, etc., int (page 281, 

ee coll): 2. 
z All imbe ile persons be to the Board 
by Guardians, received at, 4978 

"si htincoed (page 282, col. 1). 

; Cost, 5081, 5090. 

Receiving Home for children attached 
to, 4978 (yajze 281, col. 1, and page 
283, col. 1). 

AUTHORITY MOST DESIRABLE FOR) THE FEEBLE- 

MINDED, views,as to: 
Lunacy Commissioners as, views a3 to, 5067. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, as auth rity for 
‘all. imbeciles, idiots, and feeble-minded, 
views as to, 5051. 
Single authority advocated, 5066. 


BoaRDING-ouT of feeble-minded not practised by 
Metropolitan Asylums Board; 5055. 


CERTIFICATION of cases under care of Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, regulations as to, 4978 (raze 
282), 5010, 5069, 5098. 


CHILDREN umler care of Keres Asylums 

Board : 

Admission, regulations as to, 4978 (page 282, 

_. gol, 2). 2 

Adoptive powers of Board, extent of, 4986. 

Age of detention, 4978 (page 282, cols. 1 and 2, 

and page 284, col. 1), 4979. 

Certification of, 4978 (page 282, col. 1), 5058. 

Class cf case received, 4978 (page 282, Ses 2). 

Discharge of, 5039, 5043. 

Division into two classes, those in pee and 
those in homes, 5057. 

Homes, sce that title. 

Number of, 4978 (page 281, col. 2). 

Results of training, 4978 (page 283, col. 2). 

Schools, see that title. 

Crass of patients dealt with by the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, 4978 (page 280, col. 1), 4979. 
CLASSIFICATION OF CasES, practice as to, 4978 (page 

283, col. 1). 
Separation of the sexes, views of witness as to, 
4978 (page 283, col. 1), 5023. 


Po ogres 


ROYAL COMMISSION 


MANN, T. DuncomBe—coné....5: - ih pete MOe,y 


CoMMITTEES : 
_ Defective and reer Children, Committee of 
~ 1898 on, recommendations as to provision 
~ for_ ‘feeble- minded children, 4978 (page 281, 
col. 2). . 

“Poor Law Schools Committes 1896, Recommen- 
dations of as to provision for a detention of 
che feeble-minced 4978: (page 281, col. 1, and 
vage 284, co’. 2), 5000. 


Cost oF INSTITUTIONS. OF vdieo ASYLUMS 
Boarp,,. sce titles Asy\ums, Homes, Schools, sub- 
heading Cost. « ‘ 


“DARENTH sce eis Asyli ms, Labéte Colony and 
Schocls, instituted by be epuitan epee 
Poard, 

__. DETENTION, powers as to: 

Age limit, 4978 (page 282, col. 2, and page 284. 
col. 1), 5016, 5121. 
Compulsory, and in some cases permanent 
detention, desirability of, 4978 (page 284, 
cols. 1 and 2), 5068, 5122, 5126. 
Act of Parliament: would be necessary, 4979, 
4989, 5017. 
Extent. of power of Local Feo Board 
as. to, 4680, 5122. 

DisORDSIS of feeble- mindedness, difficulty of, and 
differences in. medical opinion as to, 4978. (page 
283, col. 2), 5064, 5098. 

Discuarce of cases, practice of Metropolitan Asylums 
Board as to, 4978 (page 282, col, 2\, 5014, 5025. 

GUARDIANS, BoaRDS OF: 

Erste ated powers of, 4986. 
Powers as to care of feeble-minded ‘after age ol 
sixteen, 4978 (page 284, col. 1). 

HAMPSTEAD AND CLAPTON, Nl at, 4978 (page 
280, col. 2). 

HEREDITY AND Famity History: 

‘Difficulty in obtaining family histories ; records 
kept by medical officer at Children’s Homes, 
4978 (page 283, col. 2), 5078. 


. Homes under Metropolitan Asylums Board, for feeble- 
minded children : 
Account, general, of organisation and work of, 
4978 (page 283, col. 2). 
- Classification, difficulties as to, 4578 (page. 283, 
col. 2). 
Cost of, and cf maintenan’e in. 4978 (page 284, 
col. 2), 5023,.5088, 5109. 5129. 
Discharge from, 4978 (page 282, col. 2). 
Family history of cases, difficulty of obtaining, 
4978 (page 283, col. 2), 5078. 
Results of training in, 5027. 
Staff : 
Number of, 4978 (page 284, col. 1). 
Difficulty in selecting suitable officers, 4978 
(page 283, col, 2). 
Statistics a8 to: 
Number of homes, and number of inmates, 
4978 (page 281, col. 2, and page 282). 
Number of staff, 4978 (page 284, col. 1). 
Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners, 5061. 
Work carried on in, 4978 (page 283, col. 2, and 
page 234, col. 2). 
IMBECILES AND Iprots, provision for by Metropolitan 
Asylums Board advocated, 5051. 
Lasour Cotony at DARENTH instituted by Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, 4978 (page 283, 
col. 1), 5014. 
Cost of, 5019, 5088, 5107. 
’ Work carried on by inmates, 4978 (page 283, 
col. 1), 5020. 
Table showing work carried on, and number 
occupied, 4978 (pages 289, 290). 
Laspour CoLoNy FOR FEEBLE-MINDED, probable cost 
of, 4996, 5045, 5087, 5088, 5107, 5116. 


Locant GOVERNMENT Boarp: 
Authority of, extent of, as regards Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, 5059, 5094, 5124. 
Institution of Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
and powers granted to the Board by, 4978 


(page 280, col. 1). 
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MANN, T. DuncompE—cont, . . co 
Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS : : 
- Authority for the feeble- ER views as. to, 
5067. ; 
\ Authority of, as regards Metropolitan Asylums 
_ . Board, .5058,.,5060; 5069, 5093.: 
Certifoa tan of idiot children, 4978 (page 282, 
col. 1). ‘ , 
‘PARENTS AND RELATIVES OF FEEBLE-MINDED : 
Age up to which parents’ wishes should be con- 
sidered in detention of children; 4983. 
Withdrawal of children by, when capable of 
earning money, possibility of, 4978 
(page 282), 5014, 5025. 
- Number of cases withdrawn from Homes of 
_ Metropolitan Asylums Board, 5095. 


Rocuzster House, Earrna, see title Schools insti- 
tutel by Metropolitan Asylums Poard, sub- 
heading Ealing. 


» SCHOOLS instituted by Metropolitan Asylums Board : 
Account, general, of inauguration, etc., 4978 
‘ (page 280, col. 2). 
Cost of, and of maintenance in, 4978 (page 284, 
col, 2), 5109, 5134, 
Curriculum, 5022. 
sDarenth 
Aceount, general, of inauguyation, 
4978 (page 280, col. 2). 
Accommodation, 4978 (page 280, col. 2). 
Buildings, etc., description of, 4978 (page 283, 
¢a.tL); 
Class of case received in, 4978 (page 283, 
col. 1). 
Probationary — wards 
(page 283, col. 1). 
Results of training in, 4978 (page 283, col. 2). 
Staff, 4978 (page 283, col. 1). 
Work carried on, and number employed, 
table showing, 4978 (page 289). 
Ealing (Rochester House). 
Account, general, of inauguration, 
4978 (page 281, col. 1). 
Work carried on by inmates and satisfactory 
results of training, 4978 (page 283, col. 2). 
Hampstead and C'apton, 4978 (page 280, 
col. 2). 
Results of training in, 5065. 
Statistics as to—table giving normal sinodae 
tion and number of inmates, March’ 25th, 
1905, 4978 (page 281). 


_ STATISTICS AS TO THE Mutrropromitan ASYLUMS 
BOARD: 

Admissions, number of children, 5044. 

Asylums, see that title. 

Causes of insanity, returns as to, 4978 (page 285). 
Sources of information as to, 5005. 

Classification, proportion of improvable and 
unimprovable, 4978 (page 284, col. 1.) 

Cost of maintenance : - 

Extracts from Report of 1803 as to, 5109. 
Total cost of maintenance per annum of 
imbeciles and defective children. 5131. 

Discharges, number of, 5043. 

Form of mental disorder in the admissions, re- 
coveries and deaths, for the year 1904, and 
of inmates on 3list December, 1904, 4978 
(pages 286 and 287). 

Homes for children, see tit’e homes, etc. 

Institutions provided by the Board, table giving 
normal accommodation and number of 
patients under treatment, March 2th, 1905, 
4978 (page 281). 

Occupation or station of patients previously to 
admission, table showing, 4978 (pages. 288, 
289). 

Schools, see that title, 

Staff, number of, 4978 (page 284, col. 1.) 

Total number of patients dealt with by Metro- 
politan Asylum Board, admitted, discharged, 
died, and remaining, return as to, 4978 
(page 284, col. 2.) 

Withdrawal of children from homes by parents, 

- number of instances of, 5095. 


etc., 


4978 


attached to, 


etc., 
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MASON, Miss Marian Harriet, Senior Inspector of 
Boarding-out (see Questions 1982-2074). 


AFTER-CARE of boarded-out children, abscnce of 
prcvision for, 1988, 2020. 

AMERICA: Massachusetts School for the feeble- 
minded, boarding out not practi ed in, 1985 (page 
110, col. 2). 

AuTHoRITY, for, care of tie feeble-minded and 

epileptic, views as to, 1985 (page 109, 
col. 2). 

County Councils advocated, 1982 (page 109, col. 
2), 2026. 

Boarpine Homags, see title Homes. 

BoaRgpina-Ovur of feeble-minded children 
After-life of children boarded out, 1988: 

Adoption by foster-parents, disadvantages 

of, 2020. 

Age at which usually sent to service, 2022. 
Blind children, none boarded out, 2058. 
Cripple children, 2050. 

Disadvantages of, views as to, 1985 (paae 107, 

col. 1, and page 110), 1994. 
Instances cited, 1985 (pages 107, 108, 109, 
110). 
Isolated instance of satisfactory treat- 
ment, 1985 (page 108. col. 2). 

Epileptics, see that title. 

Facilities for, inadequate for number of children 
required to be boarded out, 2053. 

Girls, boarding-out of, peculiarly dangerous, 
1985 (page 110, col. 1), 1995. 

Number of children boarded out, 2069. 
Proportion of feeble-minded, 2070. 

Payment to foster-parents, inadequate as an 
inducement, 2054. 

Special schools or classes, boarding-out of 
children to attend, disadvantages of, 1985 
(page 107, col. 1), 1998, 2003. 

Summer boarding-out, objections to, 1985 (page 
109, col. 2). 

BOARDING-OuT COMMITTEES, number of, 2053. 

CERTIFICATION and diagios's facilitated by early 
detention in Poor Law schools, 2058. 

CHARITABLE ENTERPRISE, inadequate for properly 
dealing with feeble-minded, 1985 (page 109, 
col. 2). 


CoMBINATIONS OF Unions, for provision for defective 
and epilept c, views as to, 1985 (page 109, col. 2). 

County Councits advocated as authority for the 
feeble-minded and epileptic, 1982 (page 109, 
col. 2), 2026. 

DeTEnTION, Views as to, 1985 (page 108, col. 1), 
2010, 2028, 2057, 2062. 

EPILEPTICs : 

Absence of adequate provision for, 2019. 
Boarding-out : 
Control by Local Government Board, extent 
of, 2045. 
Disadvantages of, 1985 (page 109, col. 1.), 
2019, 2041. 
Number of cases boarded out, 1985 (page 
109, col. 1), 2043. 
Homes, special for, advocated, 1985 (page 109, 
col. 2). 
GiRts’ FRIENDLY Society, value of work done by, 
2065. 
GUARDIANS OF THE PooR: 
Combination for provision for the defective 
and epileptic, views as to, 1985 (page 109, 
col. 2). 

Less suitable than county councils, as authority 
for the feeble-minded, 1985 (page 109, 
col. 2), 2026. 

HEREDILY in relation to feeble-mindedness, and 
importance of segregating the feeble-minded, 
1985 (page 108, col. 1), 2028, 

Homers for Feeble-minded : 

Inspection of, 2014. 

St. Mary’s Homes Painswigk, success of, 1985 
(page 108, col. 1), 2012, 2017, 2062. 

Special homes or institutions advocated, 1895 

(page 108, col. 1, page 111, col. 1). 

Permanent detention in advocated, 19 
(page 108, col. 1), 2010, 2057, 2062. 
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MASON, Miss MaRIAN HARRIET—conl, 
Homes for Feeble-minded—cont. 


Special schools or classes, homes for children 
attending, advocated, 1985 (page 108, col. 1). 

Summer homes for children instead of present 
system of boarding-out, advocated, 1985 
(page 109, col. 2). 


LaBovur Cotoniss for the feebleeminded, advantages 
of 1985 (page 108, col. 1). 


LocaL GOVERNMENT BoarD: 
Boarding-out of defective children discouraged 
by, 1985 (page 106, col. 2), 1986. 
Inspection of certified but not of uncertified 
homes, 2014. 


Lonpon, Boarding-out not practised in, 1997. 
METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR BEFRIENDING 
Youna SERVANTS: 
Information as to after-life of feeble-minded 
girls, obtained from, 1990, 1992. 
Value of work done by, 2065. 


QUALIFICATIONS of, and work undertaken by witness, 
1982, 1986, 1987, 2012, 2069. 


ScHoo.s, special, and special classes, boarding-ou, 
of children for attendance at, disadvantages of, 
1985 (page 106, col. 2, page 107, col. 1), 1998, 2003, 

StaTIstTics as to boarding-out : 

Children, number boarded out, 2069. 
Proportion of feeble-minded, 2070, 
Committees for boarding-out, number of, 2053. 

WomeEv, Feeble-minded : 

Boarding-out of girls, peculiarly dangerous, 
1985 (page 110, col. 1), 1995. 

Maternity wards of workhouses, cases in, 
detention of, advocated, 1985 (page 108, 
col. 1), 2028, 2057. 

Protection of, necessity for, 1985 (page 108, 


col. 1). 

Extension of statutory powers as to, views 
as to, 2035. 

Inspection, occasional, question as to 


value of, 2065. 


MERCIER, Charles A. MB. F.R.C.P., F.RCS., 
one of the Committee of the Royal College of 


Physicians appointed to consider questions sub- 


mitted by the Royal Commission on the Care and » 


Control of the Feeble-minded (see 
6603-6876) 


ACTS oF PARLIAMENT: 
Idiots Act 1886—terms “idiot” and “im- 
beciles”’ both used in, 6688. 
Inebriates Act 1898, petty offenders sent to 
reformatories under, 6825. 
Lunacy Acts 1890 and 1891: 
\ Amendment to include feeble-minded is 
less desirable than a new Act, 
6684. 
Popular prejudice against Lunacy Laws, 
6701. 
Lefinition of Lunatic in, 6690- 
Section 116: 
Application to the feeble-minded and 
Ss baat alteration in wording advocated, 
6667, 6672, 6815. 
Term “idiot” occurs in the Act, term 
“‘imbecile ’’ does not, 6688. 


~ DMINISTRATION OF Estates OF FEEBLE-MINDED, 
powers as to, advocated, 6653. 

Lunacy Act, Section 116—application to 
feeble-minded, and alteration in wording 
advocated, 6667, 6672, 6815. 

Master or Judge in Chancery, proceedings 
before, advocated, rather than before Judge 
in Lunacy, 6816. 


Asytums, Criminal feeble-minded or lunatics, pre- 
mature discharge from and relapse into 
crime, 6697, 6743, 6834. 
Restriction of powers of discharge, views as to 
this suggestion, 6836. 


Questions 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. 


MERCIER, Crartes A., M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S.—cont. 


AsYLumMs, Idiot, accommodation in, 6822, 6846. 


Autsority for dealing with the Feeble-minded : 
Lunacy Commissioners not advocated as, 6703, 
6812, 6848, 6876. 
New authority constituted ad hoc, suggestions 
as to, 6705, 
Single authority for all mental defectives, views 
as to this suggestion, 6737, 6813. 


CAUSES OF FrEBLEe-MINDEDNESS, views as to, 6604, 
(page 363), 6609, 6646, 6657, 6665. 
Ante-natal causes, 6604 (page 363, cols. 1 and 
2, and page 364), 6718. 
Correction subsequently to birth by proper 
care, feeding, etc., views as to pos- 
sibility of, 6721. 
Proportion of cases due to, 6719. 
Post-natal Causes, 6604 (page 364, col. 2). 
(See also title Heredity and Family History). 


CERTIFICATION 3 


Cases of mentally unsound, socially dangerous, 
uncertified. and at large, 6604 (page 365, 
sol. 1). 

Detention, certification for: 

Form of certificate advocated : 
Conduct as basis of, 6680. 
Observation of facts by certifier, views 
as to, 686C — 
Magistrate acting on Medical certificate 
advocated as authority for, 6858. 
Assistance of Medical Assessor, views 
as to this suggestion, 6872. 
Refusal of Judicial authority for detention 
after certification, 6604 (page 365, 
col. 1), 6680. | 

Difficulty of, and reluctance of medical officers 
so certify, 6604 (page 365, col. 1), 6677, 
6680. 

Morally insane, certification of, 6808. 

Facts communicated by others and facts 
observed by certifier, alteration of law 
as to, not advocated, 6862. 


CHARACTERISTICS, moral and intellectual of the 
feeble-minded, 6643. 

CommMItTEE of the Royal College of Physicians, see 
title Royal College of Physicians. 

County Covncits, combination for provision of 
asylums, views as to this suggestion, 6847. 


CRIMINAL FEEBLE-MINDED AND CRIMINAL LUNATICS : 


Asylums, discharge, premature, from, and sub- 
sequent lapse into crime, or return to 
asylums, 6697, 6743, 6834. 

Criminal procedure as to, 6827. 

Petty cases, question as to, 6829. 

Detention, importance of, 6744. 

Diagnosis of feeble-mindedness of, 6634, 6831. 
Length of time required for observation, 

6636. 


DEFINITIONS : 


Tmbecile, 6769. 

wunatic, definition in Lunacy Act, 6690. 

Moral imbecile, 6692. 

One general term for all mental defectives 
with subsequent classification, views as 
to this suggestion, 6737, 6813. 

Royal College of Physicians, definitions by, 
6687, 6766, 6772. 


DETENTION, necessity for, views as to, 6625, 6630. 
6675, 6682, 6744, 6850, 6870. 
Costliness of detention, 6604 (page 364, col. 2), 
6864. 
Popular opinion on this point, 6701. 
Undue detention, no case of, within last 50 
years, 6701. 
DraGnosis for certification : 
Age at which feeble- mindedness may manifest 
itself, 6726. 
Difficulty of, 6634, 6831. 
Period so ye for observation, 6636, 671v. 
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MERCIER, Cuartes A., M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S.—cont- 


Ercunouz, Dr., statistics collected by, comments 

on, 6604 (page 364, col. 1). 

HEREDITY AND Famity History in connection with 
feeble-mindedness, 6604 (poges 363, 364). 

Cause, chief of feeble-mindedness, proof of 
heredity as, is lacking, 6604 (page 363, 
col. 2), 6605, 6609, 6626, 6661. 

Causes other than heredity leading to feeble- 
mindedness, see title Causes. 

Characteristics in parents other than feeble- 
mindedness which may result in feeble- 
minded children, 6604 (page 363, cols. 1 
and 2). 

De‘inition of “hereditary influence,’? absence 
of any common agreement as to, 6604 
(page 364, col. 1). 

Healthy birth, law of, 6628. 

Oetention for prevention of re-production 
advocated, but not on grounds of heredity, 
6625, 6630. 

Racial extinction of the feeble-minded, comments 
on Dr. Hichholz’s statistics on this point, 
6604 (page 364, col. 1). 

Statistics as to, unreliability of, 6604 (page 364, 

col. 1), 6605. 
Comparison with statistics as regards the 
sane is necessary and has never 
been attempted, 6606. 
Actuaries of great Insurance Agencies 
might be able to supply such 
statistics, 6608. 

Sterilisation, artificial, for prevention of re- 
production, views as to, 6604 (page 364, 
col. 2), 6624, 6630, 6656, 6864. 

IpioTs : 

Accommodation provided for, inadequacy of, 
except for well-to-do classes, 6822, 6848. 
Combination of counties for special pro- 

vision, is preferable to providing 
separate blocks in lunatic asylums, 
_ 6847. 
Causes of idiocy, 6604. 
Definition by Royal College of Physicians, 6687. 
IMBECILES : 

Accommodation for, inadequacy of, 6824. 

Cause of imbecility, 6604. 

Definition, 6769. 

Royal College of Physicians, definition by, 
6687. 
INEBRIATES, habitual, control of, law as to, 6825. 
INFANTS : 

Feeding, injudicious or insufficient, may pro- 
duce feeble-mindedness, 6604 (page 364, 
col. 2), 6611, 6731. 

Heredity and family history, see that title. 

Mortality among the feeble-minded, comments 
on Dr. Eichholz’s statistics as to, 6604 
(page 364, col. 1), 

Institutions for detention of the feeble-minded, 
views as to: 

Accommodation in each, should be for a small 
number, 6853. 

Certification for detention in, see title Certifica- 
tion, subheading Detention. 

Class of institution, views as to, 6856. 

Costliness of system of permanent detention, 
views as to, 6604 (page 364, col. 2), 6864. 

Lasour CoLonres, witness has no experience of, 
and has not fully considered this form of in- 

stitution, 6844, 6857, 6865. 

Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 

Authority for the feeble-minded, not eincated 
as, 6703, 6812, 6848, 6876. 

Statistics in Reports of, circumstances affecting 
the value of, 6604 (page 364, col. 1), 6605. 

LUNATIC : 

Definition in Lunacy Act, 6690. 

Objections by the public to the term 
“lunacy,” and views as to its aboli- 
tion, 6701, 6737. 

Number of lunatics declared under the lunacy 
law, and no case of undue detention 
during last 50 years, 6701. 
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MAGISTRATES : 
Certification for detention, adjudication by, in 
cases of, advocated, 6858. 
Medical assessors, assistance by, unnecesary 
6872. 
Number of magistrates required, 6874. 
Morally insane, method of dealing with, 6808. 
MIDDLE-CLASS AND WELL-TO-DO PEOPLE : 
Control or detention of, views as to, 6875. 
Number of feeble-minded, 6613. 
Morat DEFECTIVES OR IMBECILES : 
Cases showing no other sympton of mental 
defect, 6776. 
Certification—alteration of the law as to facts 
observed, not advocated, 6862. 
Definition, 6692. 
Detention and control, views as to, 6694. 
Diagnosis, 67¥5. 
Recovery, apparent, of children sent to witness 
for observation, 6632. 
Moratiy INSANE: 
Cases showing no other symptom of mental 
defect, 6792, 6809. 
Certification—alteration of the lew as to facts 
observed, not advocated, 6862. 
Definition, 6695. 
Number of, and absence of proper power of 
dealing with them, 6695, 6804. 
Offences most frequently committed, 6695. 
Prisons and asylums, detention in, 6808. 


MortaLity-RatTs among feeble-minded, 6604 (page 
364, col. 1). 

NationaL ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING THE WEL- 
FARE OF THE F'EEBLE-MINDED, Homes for women 
established by, witness has not visited, 6724. 

PrRopiGAL FEEBLE-MINDED : 

Administration of estates, see that title. 
Cases cited, 6680, 6745. 
Control of, necessity for, 6680, 6745. 
Mental defects accompanying prodigality, views 
as to, 6758. 
Number of, 6761. 
QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 6603, 6603a. 
Quzstions submitted by Dr. Donkin and answers 
thereto, 6604 (page 365, col. 1), 6676. 
Class of cases referred. to by Dr. Donkin in 
these questions, 6676. 

Recovery of the feeble-minded, views of witness as 
to extent possible and class of cases most 
hopeful for, 6631, 6649, 6721, 6728, 6734. 

RoyauL CoLLeGEe. oF PHYSICIANS : 

Committee appointed to consider questions 
submitted by the Royal Commission for the 
Care of the Feeble-minded, Report and 
recommendations of, 6650, 6680, 6764, 
6815, 6825, 6846. 

Definition of different classes of mental defectives 
by, 6766. 

Scnoots, special, provision of, with adequate ac- 
commodation for all mentally defective children, 
advocated, 6652. 

STATISTICS : 

Lunacy. Commissioners’ Tables, 6604 (page 364, 
col. 1), 6605. 

Number of lunatics under Lunacy Law, and no 
cases of undue detention during last 50 
years, 6701. 

STERILISATION, VIEWS AS TO, 6694 (page 364, col. 2) 

6624, 6630, 6556, 6864. 
Women, feeble-minded, detention advocated, 6625. 


MuIT, F. W., M.D., L.R.C.S., F.R.S., Pathologist and 
Director of the Pathological Laboratory of 
the London County Council Asylums, and 
Physician to Charing Cross -Hospital (sce 
Questions 8015-8123; and 8348-8363.) 

AFTER-CaRE, Necessity for, owing to tendency of 
feeble-minded to drift to criminal ard 
vagrant classes, 8015 (pages 454, col. 2; 

¢ 455, col. 1). 

' Continuation of social education suggestcd, 
8015 (page 456, col. 1). 
(See also title Detention.) 
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AMERICA : 
Child-Study, Department of Board of Edu- 
cation for, 8015 (page 456, col. 1.), 8350. 
ASYLUMS : 
Aged and infirm—senile decay cases, might be 
more suitably treated in workhouses. 
8015 (page 455, col. 2), 8045. 
Children : 
Absence of accommodation for children 
under five years of age—case cited, 
8015, (pages 455, col. 2, 459, col. 1). 
Separate villas, or entirely separate in- 
stitutions for, advocated, 8015 (page 


455, col. 2). 
Classification of casés, necessity for, 8015 (page 
455, col. 1). 


‘Colney Hatch see that title. 
Discharge of unrecovered or partially recovered 
cases from 8015 (page 455, cols. 1 and 
2), 8040, 8078, 8348. 
Family history of patient, better know- 
ledge of, might make this less fre- 
quent, 8097. 


New legislation would be necessary to | 


prevent this, 8099, 8120. 
Report, special to Lunacy Commissioners 


before discharge, suggestions as to, 8100, - 


8119. 
London, see that title. 


Autuority for Mental Defectives: 
Lunacy Commissioners advocated as, 
8036. 
Single authority for all mental defectives, 
advocated, 8031, 8035, 8086, 8116. 


Causes of mental defect, 8015 (pages 452, 453, 
454), 
(See also title Heredity and Family History.) 


8031, 


Cotney Hatoa AsyLum: 
Boys, epileptic, imbecile, and insane in: 
Separation from adult lunatics, necessity 
for, and proposal as to, 8015 (page 
455, col. 1), 8361. 
Statistics as to, compiled by witness, 8015 
(page 454, col. 2). 
Heredity, statistics as to, 8348. 
Cases in, described in detail, 8015 (pages 458, 
459). 
Discharge of unrecovered cases from, statistics 
as to; 8015 (page 455, cols. 1 and 2), 8040. 
Work, capacity of inmates for, 8102. 


CLASSIFICATION of mental defectives in institutions, 
necessity for, 8015 (page 455, col. 1), 8361. 


CoMMITTEE, DEPARTMENTAL, ON PaysicaL DETERIO- 
RATION ¢ 
Aged and infirm—senile decay cases in asylums, 
evidence as to, 8015 (page 455, col. 2). 
Hereditary influence of syphilis and alcoholism, 
8015 (page 453, col. 1). 


DETENTION, necessity for, and class of case suitable 
for, 8015 (page 454, col. 2), 8071. 

Dracnosis oF mental defect, appointment of psycho- 
logical expert for, advocated, 8015 (pages 
455, col. 2, and 456, col. 1). 

ENVIRONMENT in relation to feeble-mindedness, 

8015 (pages 454, col. 2). 

EPILEPTICs : 


Accommodation for non-pauper lacs absence 
of, and suggestion as to, 8015 (page 


456, col. 2). 
Letter illustrating, 8015 (page 460, col. 2). 
Asylums : 
Discharge of cases from, 8015 (page 455, 
col. 1, 8040). 


Number of cases in London County Council 
asylums, 8015 (pages 452, col. 1; 454, 
col, 1). 


j Causes of epilepsy, hereditary influence, ete. 
5 - 8015 (pages 452, col. 1 ;-453, cols. 1 and 2, 


i, and 454, cols, 1 and 2; 8348, 


————— 
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MOTT, F. W., M.D., F.B.C.P.,: F.R.8:—cont. 
Epinerrrcs—cont, ; 


Labour Colonies for, provision advocated, 8015 
(page 456, col. 2), 8022, 8024. 
Medical examination of all school childzen 
would assist discovery of cases of, 8056. 
_ Mental degradation accompanying epilepsy, 
8015 (pages 452, col. 1; 453, col. 2, and 
454, col. 1), 8016. 


Herepiry anp Faminy History: in connection 
with Mental Defectiveness : 

Cause of mental defect, extent to which 
heredity is operative as, 8015 (wage 453, 
col. 2), 8348. 

Detention for prevention of propagation, neces- 
sity for, 8015 (page 454, col. 2; and page 
455, col. 1). 

Discharge of unrecovered cases from asylums, 
might be less frequent if family histories 
were better known, 8097. 

Epilepsy and insanity, proportion of feeble- 
minded showing family history of, 8015 
(page 453, col. 2). 

Inebriates, hereditary influence of, 8015 (page 

453, cols. 1 and 2). 
Difficulty in obtaining family history, 8105. 

Maternal influence is stronger than paternal 
and stronger over male than female offspring, 
8348. 

Statistics as to—results of examination at 
Colney Hatch, 8348. 

Sterilisation, objections to, 8015 (page 456, 
col. 2), 

Syphilis, connection with mental defectiveness, 
8015 (page 452, col. 1), 8348. 

Tuberculosis, connection with feeble-mindedness, 
8015 (page 454, col. 1). 


HlomEs: 


Receiving or Observation Homes, advantages 
of, 8113. 


IMBECILES AND IpIoTs: 

Accommodation for, inadequacy of, and its 
effect on admission to and discharge from 
asylums, 8015 (page 455, cols. 1 and 2), 
8040. 

Labour Colonies, unsuitable as places of de- 
tention for, 8027. 

Number of : 

In rural districts as compared with towns, 
8015 (page 454, col. 1). 
Increase in proportion to lunatics, 8015 
(page 454, col. 1). 
Work that can be carried on by, 8027. 


(NEBRIATES : 
Connection between alcoholism and mental 
defectiveness, 8015 (page 453, cols. 1 and 2), 

8105. 


Lasour Cotontes for the feeble-minded, provision 

advocated, 8015 (page 455, col. 2, and 456, 
col, 2), 8021. 

Accommodation—number of inmates desirable, 
8093. 

Age of admission, 8033. 

Buildings— Villas of an inexpensive character 
advocated, 8015 (page 456, col. 2). 

Children—Separate blocks or annexes 
8034. 

- Class of cases to be admitted to, 8022, 8027. 

Land—low-lying with clay soil should be avoided, 
8015 (page 456, col. 2). 

Work that might be carried on by inmates, 8102. 


‘LonNDON: 


Asylums, London County. Council : 

Aged and infirm in, statistics as to, 8015 
(page 457). 

Buildings, plans for villas for young male 
patients, 8015 (page 455, col. 1), 8362. 

Colney Hatch Asylum, see that title. 

Discharge of unrecovered or recurrent 

BOUL cases, Statistics as to, 8015 (page 455, 
col. 2, and pages 457 and 458). 
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MOTT, F. W., M.D., F.B.C.P., F.R.S.—cont. 
LonpoNn—cont. 
Asylums, London County Counditl2ead, 


Number of congenital defectives in pro- 
bably understated, 8015 (page 454, 
col. 1), 8108. 

Authorities for mental defectives in, absence 
of uniformity resulting from plurality, 
8015 (page 455, col. 2). 

Homes for receiving or observation, provision 
proposed, 8015 (page 455, col. 2), 8113. 
Increase in acquired lunacy, decrease in con- 

genital deficiency, views as to, 8349. 

Registration of all defectives, advocated, 8015 
(page 455, col. 2). 

Schools, special, appointment of psychological 
expert for examination of children in, ad- 
vocated, 8015 (pages 455, col. 2, and 456, 
col. 1), 8354, 8360. 


Lunacy Commissioners, authority for all mental 
defectives, advocated, 8031, 8036. 


LUNATICS : 
Congenital defect probably more frequent than 
acknowledged, 8015 (page 454, col. 1). 
Labour Colonies, admission of mild cases to, 
advocated, 8028. 
Workhouses, treatment in, 8050. 


MepicaL Examination and anthropometrical sur- 
vey of all school children advocated, 8015 
(page 455, col. 1), 8051. 
Middle and well-to-do classes, non- “inclusion, 
8073. 


Merropouitan ASyLuMS Boarp, Institution of : 
Class of case received, 8109. 
Refusal of case as too young, 8015 (page 455, 
col. 2). 


MIDDLE-CLASS AND WELL-TO-DO PEOPLE, registration 
and compulsory medical examination of children 
of, unnecessary, 8073. 


Non-PauPer Cuass, Feeble-minded and epileptics 
of, provision for necessary, 8015 (page 
456, col. 2). 
Letter illustrating, 8015 (page 460, col. 2). 


PsycHoLocicaL Expert, employment of, for ex- 
amination of children advocated, 8015 (page 455, 
col. 2 and 456, col. 1), 8350, 8358. 


QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 8015 (page 452, col. 1), 
8037. 


REGISTRATION AND ANTHROPOMETRIC RECORDS, 
suggestion as to, 8015 (page 455, col. 2, and 456, 
col. 1), 8060, 8073, 8352. 


Rurat Districts, Number of mental defectives 
in, 8015 (page 454, col. 1). 


ScHoots, Ordinary Elementary : 
Medical examination of all children in, advo- 
cated, 8015 (page 455, col. 1), 8051. 
Over-pressure in, 8358. 
Psychological expert, appointment of for 
examination of children, advocated, 8015 
(page 455, col. 2, and 456), 8350, 8358. 


STATISTICs : 
Asylums, London County Council: 

Aged and infirm in, statistics as to, 801 
(page 457). 

Colney Hatch Asylum, statistics taken 
from, 8015 (page 454, col. 2 and 455 
col. 1), 8348. 

Discharges and re-admissions, tables show- 
ing, 8015 (pages 457, 458). 

Epilepsy, proportion of inmates suffering 
hee 8015 (pages 452, col. 1, and 454, 
col. 


Number ‘4 congenital defectives ir, pro- 
bably understated, 8015 (page 454, 
col 1), 8108. J 
Heredity, statistics as to, 8015 (gage 453, col. 2), 
8348. 
Imbeciles, increase in proportion to lunatics, 
statistics from Hereford County and City 
Asylum as to, 8015 (page 454, col. 1), 
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STATISTICS— cont. 
Lunatics : 
Congenital defect in, number of cases prob- 
ably understated, 8015 (page 454, col. 1). 
Increase in acquired lunacy, decrease in 
congenital deficiency, views as to, 8349. 
STERILISATION, VIEWS AS TO, 8015 (page 456, col. .) 
Sypuiis, Connection with mental defect : 
Cause, extent to which operative as, 8015 (pages 
452 and 453). 
Committee on Physical Deterioration, evidence 
and recommendations as to, 8015 (pages 
452, col. 1, 453, col. 1). 
Statistics—investigation of cases in Colney 
P Hatch, 8348, 


Towns, Slum areas in, mental degenerates springing 
from, 8015 (page 454, col. 2). 
-TupERcuLosis, Connection with mental defect, 
8015 (page 454, col. 1). 
Statistics—investigation of cases in Colney 
Hatch, 8348. 
Women, FEEBLE-MINDED, detention advocated, 8015 
(page 454, col. 2). 
WoRKHOUSES : 
Aged and infirm—senile decay cases may be 
suitably treated in, 8015 (page 455, col. 2), 
8045. 
Lunatics, treatment in, 8050. 


PIERCE, Bedford, M.D., F.R.C.P., Medical Superin- 


tendent of the Retreat, York, and formerly 
Casualty Physician at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London (see Questions 10577-10669). 


Acts oF PARLIAMENT: 


Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
» (Children Act, 1899, Compulsory adoption, 
advocated 10577 (page 610, cols. 1 and 2). 
Idiots Act, 1°26: 
Certificat:s under, application to the feeble- 
minded, views as to, 10628. 
Witness has no knowledge of working of, 
10627. 


Arrer-CarE, necessity for—tendency of feeble- 
minded to drift to criminal and vagrant classes, 
10577 (page 610, cols. 1 and 2). 


Asytums, discharge of cases of recurrent insanity 
from, 10577 (page 613, col. 2), 10601. 


AutHority for the Feeble-Minded, views as to, 
10577 (page 614, col. 1.) 
Single authority for all mental defectives, advo- 
cated, 10649. 


Boarpine-Scuoots (Industrial training-schools), 
advocated for feeble-minded children, 10577 
(page 614, col. 1), 10614. 


Causes of mental defectiveness, 10577 (page 611, 
col. 1.) 


Certirication of feeble-minded for detention, 
views as to: 


Difficulty of, 10592, 10624. - 

Form of certificate advocated, 10577 (page 614, 
col. 1, 10617, 10628, 10645. 

Lunacy Certificate, adaptation to case of the 
feeble-minded, and alteration of clause as 
to ‘facts observed,’? views as to, 10617, 
10630, 10645. 

Danger of unlawful detention is less in cases 
of feeble-mindedness than in cases of 
lunacy, 10645, 10664, 10667. 

Medical Certificate, advocated, 10577 (page 614, 
col.-1), 

One general certificate for all forms of mental 
defect less desirable than two certificates, 
10647. 

County Councit, authority ‘for the feeble-minded, 
views as to, 10577 (page 614, col. 1). 
Drarness, feeble-mindedness resulting from, cura- 
ility of with proper treatment, 10577 (page 
613. col. 1). 
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DezrrinitIon of feeble-mindedness as understood by 
witness, 10596. ! 


DETENTION, necessity for, general observations as to, 
10577 (page 613, col. 1), 10610, 10655. 


DIAGNOSIS : 


Feeble-mindedness, age at which possible to 
decide as to extent of, 10639, 10652. 


HEREDITY AND Famity History: 


Cause of mental defect, extent to which opera- 
tive in, 10577 (page 611, col. 2). 
Case illustrating—family history through 
five generations, 10577 (page 611, 
col. 2, and page 612). 
Detention for prevention of propagation, views 
as to, 10577 (page 613, col. 2). 


Marriage, prohibition of, views as to, 10577 


(page 613, col. 2, and 614), 10642. 
Sterilisation, views as to, 10663. 
Women in workhouse maternity wards, family 
history of, 10577 (page 611, col. 1). 
HomMEs: 


Industrial Homes or Boarding Schools, see title 
Boarding-Schools. 
Women from Maternity Wards of Workhouses, 
detention in, 10658. ; 
IpIoTs : 


Absence of adequate provision for, views as to, 
10635. 
Schools, special, exclusion from, 10651. 
INEBRIATES : 
Hereditary connection between alcoholism and 
mental defect, 10577 (page 613, col. 1). 


Lapour CoLonies, provision advocated, 10577 
(pages 613, col. 1, and 614, col. 1), 10616. 


Age of admission, views as to, 10577 (page 613, — 


col. 1). 

Authority for, views as to, 10577 (page 614, 
col. 1). 

Class of case to be admitted, 10577 (page 613, 
cols. 1 and 2). 


Lunacy CERTIFICATE, application to the feeble- 
minded, views as to, see title Certification of 
the Feeble-Minded. : 


QuaiFicaTions of Witness, 10578. 


Recovery AND AMELIORATION of the feeble- 
~ minded, extent possible with special training, 
10640. 


BoyvaLt Apert Asytum, Lancaster, arrangement 
with York, as to reception of imbeciles and 
idiots, 10581. 

ScHooLs, SPECIAL: 

Age advocated for instruction in, 10577 (page 
613, col. 1), 10639. 

Compulsory provision, advocated, 10577 (page 
610, col. 1, 613, col. 2), 10612. 

Idiots, exclusion from, advocated, 10651. 


STERILISATION, VIEWS AS TO, 10663. 


Women, FEEBLE-MINDED, in maternity wards of 
workhouses: detention of, views as to, 10577 
(page 611, col. 1), 10585, 10653, 10658. 


Worxnovsss, feeble-minded and imbeciles in, 
10577 (page 610, col. 2), 10585. 
Women, see that title. 


YorK: 
Idiots and imbeciles, extent of provision for, 
10581. 
Retreat, The, Hospital for the Insane, 10578, 
- 10633. 


ScHoots, special, absence of provision of, and 
education of defective children in ordinary 
schools, 10577 (pages 610, col. 1, and 613, 
col. 1). 

Women in workhouse maternity wards, 10577 
(page 611, col. 1), 10585, 10653. 
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POOLEY, Henry Fletcher, Assistant Secretary to 
the Board of Education (see Ques:ions 193-407). 
Acts OF PARLIAMENT: 
_ Education Acts, no power of detention in 
custodial homes under, 318. 
Elementary Education Act 1870, bye-laws as 
to attendance at school under, 200. 
Elementary Education Act 1876, obligations 
imposed on parents by, 198. 
Elementary Education Act 1902: 
Authorities under, 206. 
Extension of powers under, to all improve- 
able imbeciles, advocated, 255, 256. 
Elementary Education Amendment Act 1903: 
Contains the special law relating to defec- 
tive and epileptic children, so far 
as concerns administration of the 
Board of Education, 223. 
Homes, certification of, possible under, 306. 
Number of children, and number of build- 
ings and institutions for defective 
and epileptic children under, 233, 
Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) 
Act, 1893: 
‘Circumstances which led to the passing of, 
204, 218. 
Conditions as to certification of schools 
to apply to defective and epileptic 
children under Act of 1899, 234. 
Provision for defective children first made 
under, 201. 
Successful working of, 333. 
Summary of provisions, 205. 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act, 1899: 
Adequacy of, provided adoption were made 
compulsory, 342. 
Age to which feeble-minded are considered 
children for the purposes of the 
Act, 238. 
Authorities under, 224. 
Authorities who have adopted the Act, 220, 
243. 
‘Boarding out, powers as to, practically 
unused, 247. 
Combination of Local Authorities, powers 
of Education Board as to under, 344. 
Contains the special law relating to defective 
and epileptic children, so far as con- 
cerns the Board of Education, 223. 
Extension of the Act to all improveable 
imbeciles, suggestion as to, see title 
School Authorities, subheading, exten- 
sion of powers. 
Founded on Elementary Education (Blind 
and Deaf Children) Act 1893, 205. 
Parents, obligations of under, 229, 399. 
No obligation to send children to homes, 
or boarding schools, 327, 331, 399. 
Physical defectives, question as to inclusion 
of, 278. ; 
Successful working of, 251, 342. 
(see also title Schools, Sp>cial, subheading, 
Defective and Epileptic Children etc.). 
{ndustrial Schools Act, Custodial Homes under, 
244, 296. 
Detention of children, no powers as to, 
318. 
AFTER-CARE of children trained in special schools, 
questions as to, 271, 274, 321. 
Asytums FoR Iprors, children in, question as to, 
powers of educational authorities as to, 284. 
AutHoriry for dealing with feeble-minded child- 
ren, tendency of legislation as to, 270, 273. 
But referred to—Elementary Education Bill 1896, 
pe Ae 
Burnp AND DEAF CHILDREN : 
Act of Parliament referring to, see title Acts of 
Parliament, subheading Elementary Educa- 
tion (Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 1893. 
Provision of institutions for under Act of 1893, 
question as to, and as to steps taken in 
cases of inadequate provision, 334. 
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POOLEY, Henry FLetcHer—cont. 
Buinp AND Dear CHILDREN—cont. 


Return as to number of, required from local 
authorities soon after passing of Act of 
1893, 341. 
Schools, see that title. 
Boarp or Epvucarion, powers and duties of : 


Asyiums for idiots, no official connection with, 
284. 

Blind and deaf children, powers in relation to, 
205, 210, 334. 

Bye laws of local school authorities, powers as 
to, 198. 

Certification of defective children, extent of 
control of, 360. 

Certification of schools for defective and epileptic 
children, 230, 232, 233. 

Combinations of school authorities, powers as 
to, 344, 348. 

Grants to special certified schools : 
Blind and deaf children, 216. 
Defective and epileptic children, 240, 


Homes : 
Custodial homes, power to detain children 
in, question as to, 318. 
Epileptic Children homes for, enqniries 
made by the Board as to, 308. 
Returns and reports as to defective and epileptic 
children, questions as to, 272, 303, 340, 373. 


BoAaRDING-OUT OF CHILDREN : 


Blind and deaf children, 205. 

Defective children, objections to boarding-out 
of, 247, 343. 

Epileptic children, boarding-out of, not author- 
ised by Act of 1899, 230, 231. 


Boarpine ScHoors for defective and epileptic 
children : 


Cost of, no returns as to, 291. 
Number of, 242, 292. 
Parents, position of in relation to, 327, 399. 


CERTIFICATION of defective children, 226, 355 : 


Form of Certificate, 278, 356. 
Local school authorities, attitude of, as to, 358. 


Cuatront Sr. Preter, authorities of, negotiations 
with as to homes for epileptics, 304. 


CoMBINATIONS OF SCHOOL AUTHORITIES, powers of 
Board of Education as to, 344, 348, 354. 


CoMMISSION AND CoMMITTEES referred to: ° 


Blind, Deaf, and Dumb Children, Royal Gom-: 
mission of 1889 on, 204, 220. 
Defective and Epileptic Children, Committee of 
1898 on, 218. 
Number of defective children of the ele-. 
mentary school class, estimate of, 247. 
Reference to, 219. 
Report of, 218, 257, 258, 385, 386. 
Witness a member of, 194. 
Poor Law Schools Committee 1896, Report of,. 
221s 


Custop14L Homes, Scheme for, 244, 296. 
Extension of the system, advantages of, 351, 352,. 


Documents handed in by witness, 407. 


EPILePeTIC CHILDREN : 


Age to which considered children for purposes 
of Elementary Education Act, 238. 

Authorities for dealing with, trend of legislation 
to transier power from Poor Law Guardians 
to Board of Education, 270, 273. 

Boarding out, not authorised by Act of: 
1899, 230, 231. 

Definition of, for purposes of Elementary Educa- 
tion (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 
225. 

Homes for, negotiations with Chalfont St. Peter 
authorities as to, and views of witness as to 
desirability of such homes, 304. 

Schools, see that title. 
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POOLEY, Henry FLETCHER—con? 
GUARDIANS OF THE POOR: 


Contribution towards expenses of certified 
Schools, 236. 
Number of defective children under care of, 300. 
Position of with regard to care of defective 
children, 261. 
Transfer of powers to school authorities : 
Tendency of Legislation, as to, 270 
273. 
View of witness that complete transfer 
is desirable, 368. 


Homes, see Custodial Houses, 


ImpeciLe Children discharged from special schools 
for defective and epileptic children : 


Number of, possible source of information as 
to, 300. 

Subsequent care or education of, no provision 
for, 301, 303, 328. 


LONDON: 
Number of feeble-minded children of elementary 
school classes, estmate of, 247. 
Successful working of Elementary Education 
(Defective and Epileptic Children) Act 1899, 
in,~2ols 


Lonpon ScHoout BoarD: 

Classes, special, for defective and epileptic 
children, 220. 

Custodial Homes, scheme for, see title Custodial 
Homes. 

Plea for special provision for epileptic children, 
220. 

Report of Special Schools Sub-committee (1903) 
QA7, 249, 254. 

Statistics as to special certified schools for 
defective and epileptic children, 242, 377. 


MetRopotiTtan AsyLums Boarp: Care of defective 
children, transfer of powers to school authorities 
advocated, 368. 


Mippie-Ciass and well-to-do people, defective 
children of, 393: 


Method of dealing with, and question whether 
they should be brought under School 
Authorities, 389. 

Number of, witness unable to give evidence as 
to, 398. 


Parents of defective children: Obligations of, as 
to education and training, 198, 205, 229, 
399. 

Boarding schools no obligation to send children 
to, 327, 331. 

Contributions towards expenses, and powers 
as to selection of schools, 213, 235. 

Middle-class and well-to-do people, see that title. 

Not pauperised by sending children to special 
schools under Act. of 1899, 258. 

Powers to proceed against -parents, under 
Education Acts, 320. 

Reluctance to part with children, question as 
to, 328. 


QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 193. 


Scroon AUTHORITIES: 


Age of children under control of, 238, 274. 

Suggestion that it should be limited to 
children under 16, 276. 

Asylum authorities also in cage of County and 
Borough Councils, 365. 

Blind and deaf children, provisions for, 205, 
(see abso title Schools). 

Board of Education, see that title. 

Certification of defective children, attitude of 
local authorities as to, 358. 

Combination of, powers of Board of Education 
as to, and views of witness as to advantage 
of, 344, 343, 354. 


POOLEY, Henry FietcHEeR—cont. 


Sonoou AUTHORITIES—cont. 


Defective and epileptic children, authorities for 
Cost of providing for children, 232, 234. 
Duty of providing for children, occasion 

on which it arises, 231. 

Committee, Departmental of 1898, Report 
of on position of school authorities 
with regard to, 258. 

Control over expenses, 232, 234. 

Limitation of liability of authorities of 
special schools to receive such children, 
237. 

Number of school authorities who have 
adopted the Act of 1899, 220, 243. 
Returns as to numbers of defective children 

question as to, 340. 
Education Act 1902, authorities under, 206. 
Extension of powers, to include all improvable 
imbeciles under 16, advocated, 255, 256, 
258, 273, 288, 298, 310, 362, 379, 403. 

Cost of, estimate of, 282, 295. 

Middle-class and well-to-do children, views 
of witness as to inclusion of, in event 
of, 391. 

Hopeless cases not to be included, 383. 

Overlapping of charges by Governmental 
Departments would not be entailed, 
381. , 

Reformatories and industrial schools, child- 
ren in, not to be included, 406. 

Tendency of recent legislation in this 
direction, 270, 273. 

London School Board see that title, 

Other authorities under which children might 
be placed, question as to, 260. 

Testing of children, to ascertain whether feeble- 
minded, duties as to, 315. 


scHoots, Elementary, aided. by Parliamentary 
Grants, 201. 


ScHOOLS, Special : 


Blind and deaf children, schools for under 
Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf 
Children) Act 1893, 201. 

Age of detention in, 214. 

Certification, regulations as to, 211. 

Cost of, how defrayed, 210, 213, 216, 235. 

Enforcemment of the Act, method of, 210, 

Provision and enlargement of buildings, 
powers and duties as to, 208. 

Religious instruction in, 212. 

Selection of schools, 213, 235. 

Statistics as to number of schools, accommo- 

dation, and number of children, 217. 

(See also title Acts of Parliament, sub-heading 

Elementary Education (Blind and deaf 

Children) Act, 1893. 

Defective and epileptic children, schools for, 
under Elementary Education (De- 
fective ard Epileptic Children) Act 
1899, and Elementary Education 
Amendment Act 1903, 218, 223. 

Adoption of the Act: 
Permissive, 224. 
Number of authorities who have 
adopted the Act, 220, 243. 
After-life of childr.n tra‘ned in, 271, 274, 
321. 
Age of detention, 238, 274. 
Authorities under the Act, 224, 
Certification and examination of children, 
226, 278, 355, 358. 
Penalty for non-compliance with 
regulations as to examination of 
children, 226. ; 
Periodical examination, 232. 
Tests not applied on leaving, 374. 
Certification of schools, 230, 232, 233. 

No voluntary day schools certified, 242. 
Classification of children, possibility of, 268 
Conveyance and guides, provision of, 234. 
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POOLEY, Henry Fietcner—cont. 
Scxooxs, Special—cont. 

Defective and Epileptic Children, Schools for, 

under Act of 1899—coné. 

Yost of maintenance, 242, 290. 
Comparison with cost of ordinary 

elementary schools, 324. 
How defrayed, 236, 240, 242. 

Definition of a defective or epileptic child 
for purposes of the Act, 225. 

Guardians, powers of as to, 236. 

Imbecile children excluded from such 

schools : 
Number so excluded, possible source 
of information as to, 300. 
Subsequent career of, 301, 303, 328. 

Liability of school authority to reccive 
these children, limitation of, 237. 

Number of children in a class and in a 
school and number of buildings in a 
school, regulations as to, 232, 233, 264, 

267. 

Parents, obligations and privileges of —229, 
235. Not pauperised under the Act of 
1899, 258. 

Plea for such schools, before their founda- 
tion, 220. 

Physical defectives, question whether they 
should come under the Act, 279. 

Relief system of maintenance practically 
growing up under the system, 289. 

Religious instruction in, 239. 

Results of training in these schools, question 
as to returns showing, 372. 

Statistics as to number of schools and 
institutions, attendance, expenditure, 
subscriptions and grants, 241, 242. 

(See also title Acts of Parliament, sub-head- 
ing Elementary Education, Defective 
and Epileptic Children Act 1899.) 

STATISTICS : 
’ Board of Education, questions as to returns 

and repocts, 272, 303, 340, 373. 

Guardians, Poor Law, number of defective 
children under the care of, 300. 

Imbecil2 children discharged from speciai 
schools, 300. : 

London, number of feeble-minded children, 
estimate of, 247. 

Schools, special, statistics as to, 242, 377. 

Nunber of montally defective children, 
estimates of, 247, 250, 300. 

Returns as to feeble-minded not required by 
Board of Education, from Local Authori- 
-ties, 341. 

Schools, spacial statistics as to : 

Blind and deaf children, 247. 

Defective and epileptic children, 241, 242, 
230. 

Wirnesse£s before the Commission, suggestion as to, 


251. 


RHODES, John Milson, M.D., Chairman of the Chorlton 
and Manchester Asylums Board ; Chairman of the 
Central Poor Law Committee ; Member of the David 
Lewis Manchester Epileptic Colony Committee, etc . 
etc. (see Questions 9436-9618). 

Aas in relation to insanity, statistics as to, 9436 (page 
548, cols. 1 and 2). 


AMERICA ? 


Asylums : 
Plans for, 9617. Ah 
State provision, and abolition of Poor Law 


provision, 9436 (page 549, cols. 1 and 2). 
* Cottaze,” definition of, 9436 (paze 550, col. 1). 
Detention of feeble-minded, epileptics and insane, 
laws as to in certain States, 9436 (page 550, 
col. 2, and page 551, cols. 1 and 2). 
ileptics : 
Brispe most subject to epilepsy, statistics taken 
from Craig Colony, 9601. 
Craig Colony, cost of maintenance, number 
of villas, of patients and of employees, 


9436 (page 552). 


RHODES, Joun Mizson, M.D.—cont. 


AMERICA—Cont. 

Epilepties—cont. 

Marriage of, prohibited in States of Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania, 9436 ( age 
550, col. 2). 

Increase, apparent, in lunacy, report of Mas- 
sachusetts State Board on, 9435 (page 549, 
col. 1). 

Inebriates, treatment of, in State of Massachu- 
setts, 9436 (page 549, col. 2). 

Labour Colonies : 

Cost, average, Report of United States 
Bureau of Education on, 9605. 

Types of buildings, 9436 (page 550, col. 1: 
9507. 

Marriage of epile; tics or feeble-minded, prohibi. 
tion of in States of Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania, 9436 (page 550, col. 2). 

New York Commitment Notice, 9617, 


A YLUMS: 
Aged and infirm—senile decay cases— increasing 
tendeacy to sen to, 9436 (page 548, col. 2). 
Buildings, type of; disadvantages of great block 
asy.ums and corridor asylums, 9436 (page 
549, col. 2), 9615. 
Chronic asylums, disadvantages of, Report on, 
9436 (page 552, col. 2, pages 553 and 554), 
9500. 


Colony system, see title Labour Colonies. 
Cost of, as compared with Labour Colonies, 9436 
(page 550, col. 1), 9508. 
King’s Seat Asylum, Aberdeen, cost of, 9517, 
9535, 9544. 
Langio, see that title. 
Number of patients in, in 1894 and 1904, 9436 
(page 547). 
AvutuHoritrss for dealing with the feeble-minded : 
Central Government Authority for control, im- 
portance of, 9485. 
County Councils’ advocated as, for provision of 
institutions, 9480, 9487. 5 


BLACKBURN and Botton, Returns showing numbe* of 
lunatics in workhouses, and number in asylums, 
9436 (page 549, col. 1). 


Census RETURNS as to number of feeble-minded, 
unreliability, extent of, 9545. 


CHARITABLE AND VOLUNTARY INSTITUTIONS, Con- 
tinuance of, views as to, 9476, 9480. 


CHESHIRE, Combination with Lancashire for provi- 
sion for sane epileptics, under consideration. 


9460. 


CHORLTON AND MANCHESTER GUARDIANS, provision 
for epileptics, see title Langho Asylum or Labour 
Colony for Epileptics. 


CLASSIFICATION, importance of, type of and institution 
offering greatest facilities for, 9486 (pages 549, 
col. 2; 550, col. 1; 551, col 2). 


Comprnation of Local Authorities for provision for 
sane epileptics and feeble-minded, advocated. 
9436 (page 551, col. 2), 9458, 9493. 
North Western Poor Law Conference, recome 
mendations as to, 9436 (page 554, col. 1). 


CONFERENCE, North Western Poor Law, recommen- 
dations as to provision for harmless chronic 
lunatics, imbeciles, epileptics and feeble-minded, 
9436 (page 554, col. 1), 9437. 

County CovuNcILs, provision of institutions for the 

feeble-minded and epileptics, advocated, 
9480, 9487. 

Inability to spend money on sane epileptics 
under existing law, 9438, 

(see also title Combination of Local Authorities). 


CROYDON, Labour Colony for sane epileptics, provi- 
sion proposed, 9463. 


DETENTION, necessity for, views as to, 9557, 9562, 
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EPILEPTICs : 

Absence of adequate provision for sane epileptics, 

and suggestions as to provision, 9436 
(page 549, col. 1), 9438, 9452, 9458, 9579. 
County Councils cannot spend money on 
sane epileptics under existing law, 9438. 

(See also subheading Labour Colonies.) 

Age with regard to epilepsy—periods most sub- 
ject, 9601. 

Death, average age at, 9436 (page 550, col. 2), 
9604. 

Grant to guardians in respect of pauper epilep- 
tics, unfairness of present position as to, 
9436 (page 549, col. 1). 

Hereditary character of epilepsy, 9436 (page 550, 
cols. 1 and 2). 

Labour Colonies for : 

" ~ 7Advantages of, 9436 (page 551, col. 2), 9560. 
Cost of, estimate of, 9436 (pages 551, col. 2, 
and 552, col. 1). 
Langho, see that title. 
Local authorities providing, or about to pro- 
vide, 9436 (page 549, col. 1), 9463. 

Marriage, prohibition, American 1aw as to, 9436 
(page 550, col. 2). 

Number of, 9436 (page 550, col. 1). 

Children, proportion of, in school population, 
9604. 

Proportion per 1,000, 9455, 9553, 9568, 9570. 

Sane epileptics, proportion of, 9574. 

Schools for epileptic children, provision ad- 
vocated, 9603. 

’ Workhouses, unsuitability of, for detention of 
sane epileptics, 9436 (page 549, col. 1), 9458. 
FRANCE: 

Increase, apparent, in number of lunatics, 
Report on, 9436 (page 548, col. 2). 

Institutions, provision of, for the feeble-minded, 
law as to, 9436 (page 549, col. 2). 

' Grant of 4s. to Guardians in respect of cases sent to 
asylums, unfairness of present system, 94386 
(page 549, col. 1). 

HEREDITY : 

Detention for prevention of pr-pagation, neces- 
sity for, 9557, 9562. 

Marriage of feeble-minded and epileptics, pro- 
hibition, views as to, 9436 (page 550, col. 2), 
9557. 

INEBRIATES : 

Amendment of laws dealing with, advocated, 
9436 (page 549, col. 2), 9557, 9562. 

American laws, 9486 (paze 549, col. 2). 

Kine’s Norton, Labour Colony for sane epileptics, 

provision proposed, 9463. 

InstirutTions for the feeble-minded : 

Classification in, importance of, 9436 (pages 549, 
col. 2; 550, col. 1 ; 551, col. 2), 9483. 

Visits from relations and friends, 9476, 

Ls _urR Conontes, provision advocated, 9559, 9563. 

Advantages of, as compared with chronic 
asylums 9436 (pages 549, col. 2; 550, col. 1; 
. 551, col. 2; 552, col. 1 and 2, and 553, 

col, 2). 

Age at which children should be admitted, 9473- 

Authorities for provision,. suggestions as to, 
9480, 9487. 

(See also title Combination of Local Authorities). 


Buildings, type advocated, 9436 (page 550, col. 


1), 9507, 9617. 
LaBOUR COLONIES, provision advocated—cont. 


Cost of, estimates of, and comparison with cost 
of asylums, 9436 (page 550, col. 1), 9508, 
9610. 

Epileptics, Colonies for, see title Epileptics, sub- 
heading Labour Colonies. 

Land, acreage required, 9497, 9506. 

Visits from or to friends, 9576. 


_ JisNCASHIRE ASYLUMS: 
' Langho, see that title. 
Winwick, disadvantages of this form of asylum, 
_ Report on 9436 (page 552, col. 1, and pages 
553 and 554). 
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LANCASHIRE ASyLUMS BoaRD: 
Minutes of, are not submitted to County Council, 
9490, 9494. 
Model for Local Authorities for provision for 
the feeble-minded, suggestion as to, 9494. 


Lane@uo Asylum or Labour Colony for sane epileptics: 
Accomm: dation—number of inmates, 9443, 9509, 
9592, 9600. 
Arrangements with other unions as to receiving 
patients, 9443. 
Buildings, plans of, 9444. 
Class of case received in, 9441, 9445, 9502. 
Cost of: 
Building, 9509, 95°0. 
Site, cost of, 9521, 9525. 
Statement as to, 9600. 
Total Cost, 9519, 9527, 959C, 9600. 
Maintenance, 9449, 9608. 


Lonpon AsyLums, cost of, 9436 (page 550, col. 1). 


Lunatics, increase, apparent, in number of, circum- 
stances explaining, 9436 (pages 547 and 548). 


PARENTS AND RELATIVES, rights of as to visiting and 
receiving visits from inmates of institutions, 
9476. 


Pusiications dealing with the care of defec ives, 
list recommended, 9436 (page 552, col. 2). 


QUALIFICATIONS or witness, 9436 (page 547, col. 1), 
3567. 


RECOVERIES, percentage of, Glasgow lunacy statistics 
as to, 9436 (page 548, col. 1). 


RicuMonD, labour colony for sane epileptics, pro- 
posed, 9463. 


SCOTLAND : 

Aberdeen King’s Seat Asylum, cost of, 9536, 
9544, 

Increase, apparent, in lunacy, Report of Com- 
missioners on, in 1897, 9436 (page 548, col. 2). 

Pauper lunatics, accommodation of, law as to, 
9436 (page 549, col. 1). 

Statistics, lunacy, 9436 (page 548, col. 1). 


STATISTICS : 
Age in relation to insanity, statistics as to, 
9436 (page 548, col. 1). 
Aged and infirm, number of in asylums, 9436 
(page 548, col. 2). 
American Institution : 
Cost, average, Report of United States 
Bureau of Education on, 9605. 
(raig Colony for epileptics, statistics as 
to, 9436 (page 552, col. 1). 


Asylums, cost of, 9436 ( age 550, col. i ard 
553, col. 1), 9536. 
Blackburn and Bolton Unions, poputiation, 


proportion of lunatics in workhouses and 
proportion in asylums, 9436 (page 549, col. 1). 
Epileptics, statistics as to: 
Age most subject to epilepsy, 9601. 
Children, percentage of school population, 
9604. 
Proportion per 1,000, 9455, 9553, 9568. 
Sane and insane, relative proportion of 
9574, 9581. 
Increase in lunacy, statistics as to, 9436 (pages 
547 and 548). 
Labour colonies, cost of, as compared witn 
asylums, 9436 (page 550, col. 1). 
Lancashire asylums, cost of, 9436 (page 553 
col. 1). 


Langho Asylum or Labour Colony : 

-\ccommodation in, 9443, 9509, 96592, 
9600. 

Cost of, see title Langho Asylum, ete., 
subheading Cost. 

Method that might be adopted by the Com- 
mission to ascertain number of the feeble- 
minded, views as to, 9545. 

Scotch Lunacy Statistics, 9436 (page 5/8, col. 1). 

Workhouses, lunatics in, number of cases and 
number of attendants, return as to, 9436 
(page 549 col. 1). 
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Women, detention of, special necessity for, 9560. 


WORKHOUSES : 
Objections to present provision for mental 
cases in, 9436 (page 549, col. 1). 
North Western Poor Law Conference 
Report on, 9436 (page 554, col. 1). 
Prohibition of detention of lunatics in, 
after 1905, suggestion as to, 9436 
(page 549, col. 2). 
se aioe as to number of mental defectives 


In 1804 and 1904, 9436 (page 547). 
Number of cases and number of attendants, 
returns as to, 9436 (page 549, col. 1). 


YorxksHirRE, West Riding, labour colony for epi- 
leptics projected, 9463. 


ROTHERHAM, Dry. A., ‘M.A... M.B., B.Sc., Medical 
Superintendent of the Darenth Asylums and 
Schools of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and 
Senior Medical Assistant of the Horton Asylum of 
the London County Council (see Questions 8738- 
8828). 


ASYLUMS: 
Cost of maintenance in, 8804, 8823. 
Discharge of unrecovered cases from, frequency 
of, 8751. 


CERTIFICATION OF defectives and epileptics for 
detention, suggestion as to, 8738 (page 509, 
col. 1), 8743. 

DARENTH AsyLuM AND SCHOOLS : 

Adult certified patients in, 8815. 

Buildings, character of, 8812. 

Certification of cases : 

Children, 8759, 8768. 
Number left uncertified, 8762. 
Idiots Act, no cases certified under, 8771. 

Class of case in, 8775. 

Discharge from : 

Guardians, powers of fithors too freely 
used by, 8817. 

Return of cases to Darenth showing deteri- 
oration, 8821. 

Heredity and family history, statistics as to, 
compiled from cases in Darenth, 8728 
(page 510, col. 1), 8784. 

Idiots Act, provisions of, not applicable to, 8770. 

Inspection by Lunacy Commissioners and by 
Local Government Board, 8763. 

Land, acreage of, 8792. 

Recovery or amelioration of cases, extent 
possible, 8773. 

Work done by inmates, value of, 8778. 


Detention of defectives and epileptics, advocated, 
8738 (page 509, col. 1). 
(see also title Labour Colonies.) 


EpImLertics, detention advocated, 8738 (page 509, 
col. 1), 8799. 


GUARDIANS OF THE Poor, powers as to discharge of 
cases from asylums too freely used, 8751, 8817. 


HEREDITY AND Famity History : 
Difficulty of obtaining Ia history, 8738 
(page 510, col. 1). 
Statistics showing influence of, 8738 (page 510, 
col. 1), 8784. 


LaBouR COLONIES, provision advocated, 8738 (page 

509, col. 1), 8739. 

Accommodation, number of inmates ei ecncd) 

8738 (page 509, col. 1), 8793. 

Admission, procedure advocated, 8743. 

Age for admission, 8741. 

Buildings, character, size, etc., 8738 (page 509, 
col. 1), 8795, 8810. 

Certification for detention in, 8738 (page 509, 
col. 1), 8743. 

Class of cases to be admitted, 8740, 8799. 

Classification, suggestions as to, 8738 (page 509, 
col. 2), 8794. 
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Cost of, estimate of, 8801: 
Asylums, comparison with, 8804. 
Extent to which value of work done in, 
would approach cost of maintenance, 
8799. 
Discharge from, precautions as to, advocated, 
8738 (page 509, col. 1), 8751. 
Land, acreage desirable, 8787. 
Physical drill, importance of, 8738 (page 509, 
col. 2). 
Training of inmates in manual work, 8738 (page 
509, col. 2). 
LEAVESDEN ASYLUM, cost of maintenance in, 8823. 
MAGISTERIAL ADJUDICATION as to certification for 
detention, suggestion as to, 8745. 
NoriricaTion of cases of feeble-mindedness, sug- 
gestion as to, 8743, 8747. 
PARENTS, withdrawal of children from instituticns 
when capable of earning money, 8738 (page 509, 
col. 2). 


QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 8738 (page 509, col. 1). 


RECOVERY OR AMELIORATION of feeble-minded, 
extent possible, 8773, 8778. 


STATISTICS § 
Asylugis, cost of maintenance in, 8807, 8825. 
Heredity and Family History, statistics as to, 
taken f:cm Darenth, 8738 (page 510, cl. 
1), 878s. ei 


SAVAGE, G. H., M.D., one of the Committee of the 
Royal College of Physicians appointed to consider 
questions submitted by the Royal Commission on 
the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded. 
(See Questions 6503-6602). 

Acts OF PARLIAMENT: 

Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 

Children) Act, 1899: 

Inadequacy of powers of control under, 
and neglect of local authorities of 
powers of provision under, 6505 (page 
358, col. 1). 

Idiots Act, 1886, provisions for control of idiots 
and imbeciles under, adequacy of, 6505 
(page 357, col. 2; 358, col. 1). 

Lunacy Acts: 

Administration of estates under, see title 
Administration of Estates. 

Amendment as to care of the feeble-minded, 
views as to and as to necessity for new 
legislation, 6505 (page 358, cols. 1 and 
2), 6506, 6508, 6579. 

Epileptics, insane, provision for, 6505 
(page 357, col. 2, and page 368, col. 1.) 

ADMINISTRATION OF Estates of the feeble-minded 

6505 (page 358, cols. 1 and 2). 

Lunacy Act, Section 116, Sub-section D., ex- 
tension of to the feeble-minded, views as 
to, 6505 (page 358, cols. 1 and 2), 6509. 

Court of Justice preferable to Court of Lunacy 
for these cases, 6505 (page 358, col. 2), 6581. 

French system of Family Council, suggestion 
as to, 6521. 

Partial control might still be left in hands 
of the feeble-minded in certain cases, 
6505 (page 358, col. 1). 

Asyuums, discharge from should not follow imme- 
diately on recovery, 6509. 

Asyiums, Idiot, inadequacy of provision, 6505 (page 
aby col. % ; 359).cot. 1), 

AUTHORITY FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, Lunacy Com- 
missioners preferable to Local Government 
Board, 6580. 

CERTIFICATION : 

Acts of Parliament—Lunacy Acts, extension 
to feeble-minded, less desirable than new 
legislation, 6579. 

Detention, certification for : 

Procedure advocated, in cases of children, 
6523. 
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SAVAGE G. H., M.D.—cont. 
CERTIFICATION—vont. ; 
Detention, certificaticn for—cont 


Refusal of judicial authority for detention, 
after certification, 6509. 
' Revision of certificate, 6519, 6522. 
Difficulty of, 6506, 6509, 6513, 6533, 6538, 
6555. 


Crassrrication of Feeble-minded, 6505 (page 259, 
col. 1). 


Committrer of Royal College of Physicians, see 
title Royal College of Physicians. 


CricHton-BrowneE, Sir James, Evidence of, refer- 
ence to, 6594. 


DEFINITIONS : 

Defective persons, definition. of and class gs 
included i in, 6505 (page 357, col. 2). 

“Tunatic” distinction from ‘‘ person cf un- 
sound mind,” 6547. 

Mercier, Dr., definitions by, 6573. 

Royal College of Physicians, definitions by, of 
idiot, imbecile, defectives, and moral 
defectives, 6505 (page 357; col. 2), 6525,6573. 


DETENTION, necessity for, and suggestion as to new 
legislation for, 6505 (pagé 358, col. 1 


and 2), 6507, 6514, 6518, 6578. 
French system of Family Council, suggestion ¢s 
to, 6521. 
EPILEPTICS : 


Classification of, 6505 (page 357, col, 1). 

Insane epileptics, provision. for, 6505 (page 
357, col.1). 

Sane, control over, unnecessary ; suggestion as 
to Labour Colony for poorer classes, 6505 
(page 358, col. 1). 

IDIOTS : 

Act of Parliament—Idiots Act 1886, provisions 
for control under, 6505 {page 357, col. 2). 

Accommodation provided for, inadequacy of 
except for the well-to-do, 6505 (pages 358, 
col. 1 and 359, col. 1). 

Definition, by Royal College of Physicians 
6505 (page 357, col. 1), 6525, 6573. 


IMBECILE : 
Act of Parliament—lIdiots Act 1886, provision 
for control under, 6505 (page 258, col 1). 
Accommodation provided for, inadequacy of, 
6505 (page 358, col. 1 ; 359, col. 1). 
Definition by Royal College of Physicians, 6505 
(page 357, col. 2), 6525, 6573. 


INEBRIATES, HABITUAL: 

Accommodation. for, deficiency in, for poorer 
classes and for criminal inebriates, 6505 
(page 358, col. 2; 359, col. 1). 

Administration of estates, powers as to, advo- 
cated, 6505 (page 358, col. 2). 

Detention (control of the person) powers of, 
advocated, 6505 (page 358, col. 2). 

Feeble-mindedness of, 6591. 

Retreats for, preferable to private care, 6594. 

Suffering caused by, 6590. 


LocaL AUTHORITIHS neglect of powers as to pro- 
vision of schools, 65°5 (page 358, col, 1). 

LocaL GOVERNMENT Boarp, authority for the 
feeble-minded, views as to, 6580. 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS, authority for the feeble- 
minded, views as to, 6580. 


Lunatic, definition of, as distinct from a person of 
unsound mind, 6547. 


MAGISTRATES, refusal to sign order for detention 
after certification, 6509. 


MIDDLE AND UPPER CLASS FEEBLE-MINDED, control 
or detention of, views as fo; 6514, 6521, 6586. 
Mora. IMBECILES : 
Accommodation for, pee and unsuita- 
bility of, 6505 (page 358, col.1 ; 359, col.1). 
Definition of, by Royal UVollege of. Physicians, 
6505, (page 357, col.2), 6558. 
Cases illustrating, 6559. 


(NDEX : 


SAVAGE, G. H., M.Di~cont.-* + rb Stde Ee 


Mora ImBEeciLes—cont... - " 

Detention and control of, Ispiaintiona as, se ad- 

--yoeated, 6505 (page 358, cols, 1 and 2). 

Number of cases now at large who should be 
certifiable, 6516. 

Proportion of crime probee le ‘yesulting 

from, 6584, 6588. 

Offences: committed by, 6588. 


MorRALLY INSANE: 
Cases showing no other sign of ene defect, 
6563. 

Majority. of cases show. such & si 8, 6568. 

Certification of, difficulty as to under present 
law, 6505 (page 358, col. 2), 6509. 

Definition, 6505 (page 357, col, 2). 

Detention (control of the person) powers of, 
advocated, 6505 (pages 358, col. 2 and 
359, col. 1). 


PRODIGAL FEEBLE-MINDED : 

Administration of Estates, see that title. 

Cases cited, 6502. 

Definition of, class included in, 6529. —§ ~ °* 

Mental defects accompanying prodigality, gee 
tion as to, 6554. 

Suggestions made by Royal College of Physi: 
cians as to treatment of, 6505 (page 358, 
‘cols. 1 and 2). 


QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESSES, 6503 (wage 358), 
6529, 6572. Ces % 


QUESTIONS submitted by Dr. Donkin, 6506. 


REFERENCE TO THE COMMISSION, 
6505 (page 357, col. 1). 


RoyaL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS : 

Committee appointed to consider qucstions 
submitted by the Royal:Commission op 
the Care and Control] of the Feeble-minded. 
Report of, 6505 (pages 357, 358), 6525, 6558, 

Definitions of Idiot, Imbecile, Defective, Moral 
‘Defectivés, etc., 6505 (page 357, col. 2), 
6525, 6573. 


ScHOOLS, SPECIAL, inadequate provision” of, 6505 
(page 358, col. 1). 


Sratistics—number of. moral inibeollss now at 
large who should ‘be wept estimate of, 
6516. 

WITNESSES suggested to the Royat’ Goiniatabion by 
the ne College of Physicians, 6505 (page 357, 
col. 1). 


comments on, 
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SCOTT, James, Medical Officer of Brixton Prison (see 
Questions 4860-4976) : 


Acts oF PARLIAMENT ;: 


Education Acts, working of, as shown in number 
‘of feeble-minded criminals, . views | as. to, 
4863. 

Inebriates Act 1898, procedure under, applicability 
to the feeble-minded, views as to, 4862, 
4873, 4890, 4960. 

Lunacy Acts’ (Scotland), Seige prison 
under, 4965. |. ry was 


AUTHORITY FOR F'EEBLE-MINDED CRIMINALS, State 
control advocated, with assistance from local 
authorities, and voluntary effort, 4871, 4875. 


Case—MacNaohten’s, Ruling in, not: applicable to! 
the feeble-minded, 4862... 
Tendency of medical men to ae - thomselves 
by this case, 4923. fs 


CERTIFICATION OF FEEBLE -MINDED Cammy: Us: 

Difficulty.as to, owing to absence of 'f gross signs 
of insanity, 4862, 4968. ‘ 

Form of.certificate advocated,’ 4968.” 

Reluctance of authorities to certify, owing to 
... absence of proper provision for, such 
_ cases, 4862, 4913, 4918, 4936, 4944, 
YInstance of niagistrate over-ruling “medical 

certificate, 4949. 
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COTT, Jamps—cont. © >) 


CRIMINAL FEEBLE-MINDED : 

distin |S Certification, see that title, me 

sy. Criminal ‘procedure, suggestions as to, 4862, 
4873, 4889, 4960. 

Characteristics of, 4862, 4909, 4920, 4972. 

= Detention, necessity for, 4862, 4953, 4972, 4975. 


’ . Indeterminate sentence | adyocated, 4862, - 


4871, 4900. 
ie Education. Acts, operation of, has. not diminished 
~~? “number of, 4863. phi P pi 


_ Increase, apparent, in number of, owing to in- 


* behaviour, 4971. 
Labour Colonies, s see that title. 


~ Prisons, unsuitable as places of detention, 4862, 


4914, 4962. 


“ Work, capacity for, with constant supervision, . 


ie 4908. 
‘ * “Workhouse infirmaries, discharge from, 4862, 
Crminat Lunatics : 
Certification of, in prisons, 4910, 4965. 


Objections” to prison; as places of detention for, 


4962. 


DETENTION, views as to, 4862, 4870, 4900, 4953, 


HEREDITY AND Famity HIStory IN RELATION TO 
ver S-tooe® CRIMINAL FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS, 4866. 
Detention for prevention of reproduction, im- 
cbs Ss ~-“nortance of, 4862, 4870, 4953. 
Sterilisation, views as to, 4862. 
“House oF DETENTION : 


’Number ‘of feeble-minded ae lunatics in, 4913.. 
Observation cases kept in hap in previge! 
bur an §o wards, 4964. : ‘ 


2 J/ABovR- COLONIES FOR eel -MINDED ee 
* -“ ~~~. suggestion as to, 4862: 
ieehaget ey for, should be the State, with assist- 


; ~ ance from local authorities and voluntary- - 


_ effort, 4871, 4875. 
“Certificate for detention in':! “-*’ 
Form advocated, 4968. 
© Renewable, advocated,” 4862. 
Cost of maintenance in, would probably be less 
than in prisons, 4906.» ° 


S 
wire 2 SS 


Discharge, precautions as to,’ advocated, 4862, — 


rene — © 4955. 
x “Treatment in, 4901. 


Work ‘that might be undertaken by inmates 


4903. 
“MAGISTRATES : ROD 
-* = Gommittil of feeble-minded criminals to worke 
‘thouse infirmaries, 4862, 4930. 
Power to certify, 3942. 
Reluctance to certify, 4862, 4936. 
Instance of a magistrate over-ruling a 
. .medical. certificate, 4949. 
MaRRIAGE in relation to Feeble-mindedness, 922 title 
Heredity and Family Hoey: 
Pardoks? 
_ Criminal lunatics in, certification of, 4910. 
Kis ~- “Seotch procedure, 4965. 
Feeble-minded criminals in, 4914. 
Objections to, 4862, 4962. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESS, 4860, 4862, 4907. 
’Sonbors, Spectat, ror FrexBLe-MINDED : 
Compulsory -provision, advocated, 4862. 
Nature of training advocated—necessity for 
a new system, 4879. 


Special classes in ordinary schools, might be © 


* -» -gufficient, 4886. 


. Scottanp—Lunacy Acts, certification i in b prison under, 3 


4965. : 
_, Secretary oF Srars, powers as to enna lunatics 
discharged from labour colonies, advocated, 


4957. 

SreasaTIon, Vrsw3 4s TO 4862. 

Tue, Sir John Batty, Evidence. of, references to, 
4916, 4921, 4944. %: 

Women, FEEBLE-MINDED, special eriiation needed, 
4974, one 

WoRKHOUSE INFIRMARIES, criminal feeble-minded 
sent to, discharged from as not insane, 4930. 
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SHADWELL, Lionel Lancelot, Commissioner in 
Lunacy. (See Questions 1488-1783.) 

Acts OF PARLIAMENT referring to Lunatics, 1490: 

Army Act, 1881, and anending Acts, 149% 
(page 87, col. 1). : 

Criminal Lunatics Act 1884, 1490 (page, 86 col. 2). 

Criminal Lunatic Asylums Act 1860, 1490 
(page 86, cols. 1 and 2). 

Idiots Act, 1886, 1490 (page 86, col. 2), 1576, 1593, 
1716. 

Lancashire County (Lunatic Asylums and othcr 
Powers) Act 1891, 1490 (page 81, col. 2). 

Local Government Act 1888, 1490 (page 84, 
col. 2, page 85, col. 2; page 87 col. 1). 

Lunacy Acts 1890 and 1891, 1490,1577, 1619, 1755. 
Application to the feeble-minded, question 

whether suitable for, 4701,-1710, 1755. 
Extension of Subsection E, of Section 116, 
views as to whether desirable, 1623. 

Metropolitan Poor Act 1867, 1490 (page 82, 
col. 2). 

Naval Enlistment Act 1884, 1490 ‘(page 87, 
col. 1). 

ADMINISTRATION OF Estates of Lunatics, see title 
Lunatics, sub-heading Administration. 

ADMIRALTY, Control of Naval Hospital for lunatics, 
149u (page 87, col. 1). Pig Pe seas a 

ASYLUMS: ween 
Idiot Asylums : ae ae 

Change of name, comments on previous 
evidence as to, 1767... , 

Combinations of Local Authorities for views 
as to, 1692. 

Lawful detention in, ywnder Lunacy Act 
1890, Subsection C, 1623. 

Metropolitan Districts Asylums, see that title. 

Period, usual, of detention in, 1582. 

Unimproveable idiots, attitude of author- 
ities as to receiving, 1765. 

Lunatic Asylums : 

Buildings and plans, law as ‘ 1490 (page 
81, col. 2), 1702. 

Chaasificstion of, views as to, 1681,1692, 1694. 

Combination of Local Authorities for pro- 
vision of, power of, 1490 (page 85, col. 
2), 1678, 1692. 

Cost of Maintenance : 

Economy of present system, 1701. 
How defrayed, 1490 (page 81, col. 2). 

Criminal Lunatic; in, 1490 (page 86, cols. 1 
and 2). 

Detention in, power; as to, 1490, (page 81, 
col. 1), 1549. | 

Lischarge from, 1490 (page 84, col. 2). 
Unrecover.d ca e% possibility of, and 

numbers so discharged, 1635, 1637, 
1652. . 

Feeb'e-minded a'leg d, in, difficulty as to 
certifica ion ,1545. 

Land, Purchase for, 1490 (page 81, col. 2.) 

Metropolitan District Asylwms, see that title. 

Reception Orders, 1490 (page 82, col, 2, 
page 83, col. 1, pige 84, col. 1, 1516, 
15385, 1569. 

Secretary of State, powers as to, 1490 (page 
81, col. 2, and page 82). 

Statistics kept in, and information as to 
heredity and family history, question 
as to, 1640. 

Transfer to Asylums of patients who would 
be happier in workhouses, 1495, 1584, 
1674, 1688, 1771. 

Visitation, law as to, 1490 (page 85, col. 1). 
Visits of friends and relatives encouraged 
by Lunacy Commissioners, 1692. 

Work done by inmates, 1688. 

Aurnoritz for care of the feeble-minded, views 

as to, 1597, 1603, 1763, 1775. 

BoaRDING OUT OF pauper lunatics, statutory pro- 

visions as to, 1499 (page 84, col, 1.) 

CERTIFICATION of the feeb!e-minded : 

Difficulties as to, 1543. 

Provision of suitable place.of detention 
would decrease this difficulty, 1547, 


Form of certificate, 1548. 
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SHADWELL, Lionzt LanceLot—coné. 


CERTIFICATION OF LUNATICS, see title Lunatics, sub" 
reading C rtification. 

ComBINATIONS of Local Authorities for provision 
of institutions, 1678, 1692, 1696, 1747. 


CriminaL Lunatics : 
Acts of Parliament referring to, 1490, (page 86, 
cols. 1 and 2). 
Asylums, detention in, 1480 (page 86, cols. 1 & 2). 
Definition cf, 1490 (page 86, col. 2). 
Expenses of, how defrayed, 1490 (page 86, col. 2). 
DEFINITION OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, question 
whether certificate for lunat cs could include, 
1539. 
DeEnpy, Miss, evid.nce of, reference to, 1767. 
DETENTION, views as to, 1542, 1550, 1556, 1559, 
1663, 1749, 1755. 
DocumeEnts handed in—Certificate forms, 1535, 1568, 
1573. 
EpPILeptics, detention in workhouses, 1731. 
GUARDIANS OF THE Poor: 
Grants to in respect of pauper idiots and luna- 
tics, 1490 (page 85 col. 2, page 86, col. 1), 
1494, 
Property of lunatics, powers as to, 1490 (page 
86, col. 1), 1626. 
Visitation of pauper lunatics of their union 
confined in any institution, powers as to, 
1490 (page 85, col. 2) 
HEREDITY AND Famity History in relation to in- 
sanity : 
Consideration of this question by Lunacy Com- 
missioners, question as to, 1639, 
Segregation of the feeble-minded, with a view 
to prevention of reproduction, question as to 
1663 
Home Orricz, see title Secretary of State. 
HomEs oR orHER InstrruTions for the feeble- 
minded, views as to: 
Certification cf feeble-minded, difficulty as to 
would be decreased in event of provision 
of, 1547. 
Deteation in: 
Modified form of, views as to, 1550, 1556. 
Permanent detention with inspection and 
periodical examination, views as to, 
1749, 1755. 
Powers of Authorities to detain for 24 hours 
n cases of voluntary entrance into 
homes, 1559. 
Labour Colonies, views as to, 1597, 1603. 
Homes, LicrnseD For Lunatics, see title Licensed 
Houses. 
Homes UNLICENSED, see title Unlicensed Houses, 
Hospitats, Lunatics in: 
Acts of Parliament referring to—Lunacy Acts 
1890 and 1891, 1490 (page 82, col. 1; page 84, 
tols. 1 and 2; page 86, cols. 1 and 2). 
Criminal lunatics, authorities not obliged to re- 
ceive, 1490 (paye 86, col. 2). 
Diet of pauper patients, law as to, 1490 (page 
84, col. 1). 
Discharge of pauper patients 1490 (page 84, col. 2). 
Idiots, admission to, 1490 (page 86, cols. 1 and 2). 
Manager not bound to admit such cases, 


1715 
Naval and Military Hospitals, 1490 (page 87, 
col..1). 
Recovery, discharge of patients on. 1490 (page 
84, col. 2). 


Visitation, law as to, 1490 (page 85, col. 1), 1553. 
Voluntary boarders in, 1490 (page 85, col. 1). 


IDIOTS AND IMBECILES: 


Act of Parliament referring to—Idiots Act 
1886, 1490 (page 86. col. 2), 1576, 1596, 1716. 

Absence of any provision for, except under 
Idiots’ Act, 1611. 

After life of—after discharge frcm idiot asylums, 
1582. 

Asylums, see that title. 

Authority for—extent of powers of Lunacy Com- 
Irissioners, 1572. 


INDEX ; 


SHADWELL, Lionet LancELot—cont. 


Ipiots AND ImBECILES—cont. 


Certification of for admission to an institution 
1490 (page 86, col. 2, page 87: col. 1). 
1572, 1590, 1712. 
Cost of, 1616. 
Form of certificate, 1573. 
Definition of, in Act of 1886, does not include 
lunatics, 1490 (page 87, col. 1), 1576. 
Middle class and well-to-do people, institution 
for, 1605, 1614, 1619. 
Non-pauper class, (artisans and clerks, people 
of small incomes) absence of adequate pro- 
vision for, 1717, 1737. 


Pauper idiots, grant for maintenance, allowed © 


to guardians 1490 (page 87, col. 1). 

Property of idiots under detention, management 
of, 1619. 

Workhouses, detention in, 1490 (page 82, col. 
2), 1668, 1778, 1779. 


InQuisiT1Ion in Lunacy, provisions as to in Lunacy 
Act 1890, 1490 (page 82, col. 2). 
Cost of proceedings in, 1617. 
JUSTICES, powers and duties of : 
Criminal lunatics, powers as to, 1490 (page 86, 
col. 2). 


Expense of pauper lunatics, powers as to, 1450 


(page 85, col. 2). 
Property of lunatics and feeble- minded persons, 
1626. 
Extension of power as to, views as to, 1630. 
Reception orders and petitions, 1490 (page 82, 
col. 2), 1517. 


Lazpour Coronizs for the feeble-minded, authority 
desirable for, views as to, 1597, 1603. 


LANCASHIRE AsyLuM BOARD, constitution and 
duties of, 1490 (page 81, col. 2). 


LicENSED HovsES: 

Acts of Parliament referring to, 1490 (page 8&2, 
col. 1; page 86, col. 2). 

Authority for licensing, 1490 (page 82, col. 1). 
Diet in, 1490 (page 84, col. 1). 
Discharge from, 1490 (page 84, col. 2). 
Idiots, reception in, 1490 (page 86, col. 2). 
Metropolitan Licensed Houses, see that title. 
Visitation of, 1490 (page 85, -col. 1). 1533. 
Voluntary boarders in, 1490 (aye 84, col. 2), 


Locat AUTHORITIES : 
Asylums, provision, powers and duties as to: 
Act of Parliament referring to, 1490 (page 
81, col. 2, page 85, col. 2). 
Borrowing powers, 1490 (page 81, col. 2). 


= 1707. 


Combination for this purpose, powers as to, 
1678, 1692, 1696, 1747. 

Discharge of imbeciles from workhouses, Pa 
as to, 1779. 

Idiots, no powers as to provision for, except as 
regards asylums, 1715, 1716. 

Payment to guardians in respect of lunatics, 
1490 (page 85, col. 2). 

Secretary of State, powers of control, 1697. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT BoarD : 
Boarding out of pauper patients, powers as to, 
1490 (page 84, col. 1). 
Borrowing powers of local authorities, powers 
of control, 1707. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR : 
Chancery Visitors’ reports forwarded to, 1490 
- (page 85, col. 1). 
Gratuitous detention of lunatics, powers in cases 
of, 1490 (page 86, col. 1). 
Licensed houses, power to revoke licence, 1490: 
(page 82, col. 1). 2 
Pauper lunatics, npcee Man orders, 1420” (rage 
83, col. 2). 
Private patients, reception orders and petitions 
1490 (page 82, col. 2). fe 
Property of lunatics, powers as to, 1490 (page 
86, col. 1). 
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SHADWELL, Lionen LANCELOT—cont. 
LUNATICS—coné. 


HADWELL, Lionzet LANcELOT—coné, 
Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS : 


Aged chronic lunatics, cheaper institutions for 
advocated by, 1684. 

Asylums : 

Expenditure on, views as to, 1702. 
Plans and agreements, 1490 (page 82, col. 1). 

Conference with Home Office on subject of 
economy, 1704. 

Criminal] lunatics, powers as to, 1490 (page 86, 
col, 1). 

Feeble-minded, care of : 

Authority for, Lunacy Commissioners not 
advocated as, 1597, 1603, 1763, 1775. 

Certification of alleged feeble-minded as 
lunatics, difficulties as to, 1545. 

Gratuitous detention of lunatics, powers in 
cases of, 1490 (paje 86, col. 1). 

Heredity and family history in relation to 
insanity, question as to consideration by, 
1639. ' 

Hospitals and licensed houses for reception 
of lunatics, powers as to, 1490 (paye 82, col. 
1), 1533. 

Idiots and Imbeciles, powers as to: 

Act of Parliament granting, 1490 (page 86, 
col. 2), 1596. 

Asylums, separate, advocated, by Commis- 
sioners, 1692. 

Comparison with power as to lunatics, 1572. 

Middle-class and. well-to-do imbeciles, in- 
stitutions for, supervised by Lunacy 
Commissioners, 1605. 

Non-pauper class, provision for, Cor-mis- 
sioners have no compulsory powers as 
to, 1743. 

Inquisition in lunacy, powers in cases found by, 
1490 (page 82, col. 2). 

Mechanical means of bodily restraint, rules as to, 
1490 (page 86, col. 1). 

Naval and military lunatic hospitals, visitation 
of, 1490 (paje 87, col. 1). 

Property of lunatics, powers as to, 1490 (page 86, 
gol. 1). 

Reception Orders and Certificates, powers as to, 
1490, (page 83, col. 2, page 84, col. 1), 1570. 

Unlicensed houses, powers as to, 1507, 1511. 

Visitation, law as to, 1490 (page 85, cols. 1 and 2, 
page 87, col. 1), 1491. 

Workhouses, detention of lunatics in: 
Inspection, powers of Commissioners as to, 

1491. 
Views of Commissioners as to, 1668. 


LUNATICS : 


Acts of Parliament referring to, 9:e Acts of 
Parliament. 

Administration of estates, low as to, 1490 

(page 85, col. 2), 1619, 1621, 1629. 
Extension of sub-section E of section 
116 of Lunacy Act, 1890, views as to 
1224. 

Aged lunatics: 

Certification of, not usual in cases of simple 
senile imbecility, 1541. 
Cheaper institutions for, desirability of, 1684. 

Asylums, see that title. 

Certification of, 1490 (pages 82, 83, and 84, col. 

1, and 85 col. 1), 1517, 1521, 1526, 
1543, 1568. 

Amendment of certificates, 1490 (page 84, 
col. 1). 

Form of certificate, 1525. 

Death of persons detained under recepticn 
orders, notice to coroners, 1490 (page 84, 
col 1). 

Definition of, in Lunacy Acts 1890 and 1891, 
1490 (page 81, col. 1, and page 87, col. 1), 
1577. 

Discharge of patients from detention under 

reception orders, 1490 (page 84, col. 2) 
Private patients, power of persons paying 
for to demand discharge of, 1490 
(page 84, col. 2), 1652. 
Examination, periodical. law as to, 1755. 


Gratuitous detention of, 1490 (page 86, col. 1). 
Hospitals, see that title. 
Inquisition in Lunacy, 1490 (page 82, col. 2). 
Cost of, 1617. 
Mechanical restraint, 1490 (page 86, col. 1). 
Number of, under care of Lunacy Commissioners, 
1634. ; 
Places for detention of, under Lunacy Acts, 
1490 (page 81, col. 1). 
Pauper Lunatics ; 
Certification of, 1517, 1526. 
Cost of maintenance, how defrayed, 1490 
(page 85, col. 2.) 
Partial payment of, does not affect 
classification as pauper. 1562. 
Definition, 1562. 
Discharge of, law as to, 1490 (page 84, col. 2). 
Reception orders, 1490 (page 82, col. 2, 
page 83, col. 2), 1516, 1517, 1526, 1529. 
(See also title Workhouses, sub-heading Lunatics 
in). 
pave, Patients (Paying Patients) : 
Certificates and reception orders, 1490 
(page 82, col. 2, and page 84, col. 1), 
1517, 1521. 
Special care taken in certification 
1524, 
Discharge of, 1490 (page 84, col. 2), 1652. 
Examination by a Judicial Authority, 
right as to, 1490 (page 84, col. 1), 1530. 
Reception Orders : 
Act of Parliament referring to, 1490 (page 
82, col. 2), 1516. 
Amendment of, 1490 (page 84, col. 1). 
Duration of, and laws as to received, 140 
(page 84, col. 1), 1569. 
Form of, 1535. 
Urgency Orders, 1490 (page 83, col. 1). 
Single patients, reception of : 
Act of Parliament referring to, 1490 (page 
82, col. 2, page 86, col. 1.) 
Certificate, form of, 1568. 
Discharge of patient on recovery, 1490 
(page 84, col 2). 
License not required for, 1505. 
& Reception order required, 1506 
t Visitation, law as to, 1490 (page 85, col. 2). 
Visitation of lunatics, 1490 (page 85, col. 2). 
Wandering Lunatics, summary reception crder, 
1490 (page $3, col. 2). 
Workhcuses, lunatics in, see title, Workhouse. 


MAGISTRATES, powers of, as to reception orders for 


lunatics, 1517, 1527. 


METROPOLITAN District ASYLUMS: 


Acts of Parliament referring to, 1490 (nage 82, 
col. 2, and page 85, cols. 1 and 2), 

Aged imbeciles in, 1499, 1503. 

Authority for—Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
1490, (page 82, col 2). 

Classed as workhouses, 1490 (page 85, col. 1), 


1501. 
Grant of 4s. not given for lunatics in, 1502. 


Visitation of, law as to, 1490 (page 85, col. 2). 


Metropoutiran Licensed Houses, 1490 (page 82, 


rs Mad 9 
Visitation of, 1490 (page 85, col. 1). 1533, 


MippLE CLAss AND WELL-TO-DO PEOPLE: 


Feeble-minded, costliness of present mode of 
dealing with, and question as to cheaper 
method, 1628. 

Idiots and imbeciles, Institutions for, 1605. 
Cost of getting patients into, 1614. 
Property of patients, administration of, 

1619. 


Nava Sattors, lunatic, laws as to, 1490 (page 86, 


col. 2, page 87, col. 1). 
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Non-PAUPER lunatics, summary reception orders, 
1490 (page 83, col. 2). 


PARENTS AND RELATIVES of Lunatics: 


Disfranchisement of father of a lunatic receiving 
pauper relief, 1564. 

Gratuitous detention of lunatics by, 1490 (page 
86, col. 1), 1508. 

Pauper lunatic boarding-out with relation, 
1490 (page 84, col, 2). 


Pauper Luwartos, see title Lunatics, subheading 
Pauper Lunatics. 


PRISONS, persons becoming insane in, transfer to 
asylums, 1490 (page 83, col. 1). 


RELIEVING OFFICERS, powers and duties of as to— 
Notification of cases of lunacy to magistrate, 
1517. 
Property of lunatics, 1626. 


SECRETARY OF STATE, power of: 


Asylums, power as to, and as to provisions 
for lunatics generally 1490 (page 81 col. 2, 
page 82 and page 86, col. 1), 1697, 1699, 
1702. 

Criminal lunatics, power as to, 1490 (page 86, 
col. 1 and 2). 

Idiots of non-pauper class, no power to compel 
provision for, 1744. 

Licensed Houses and hospitals, powers as to, 
1490, (page 82, col. 1). 

Soldiers and sailors, lunatic, powers as to, 149( 
(page 87, col. 1). 

Visits, special, power as to, 1490 (page 85, col. 2). 


SotprEeRS, Lunatic, law as to, 1490 (page 86, col. 2, © 


page 87, col. 1). 


STATISTICS : 

Asylums, statistics kept in question as to, 
1640. 

Certified lunatics, under care of Lunacy Yom- 
missioners, 1634 

Discharged unrecovered. from asylums, return 
as to, 1637. 

Middle class and well-to-dc people, number of 


institutions for, and number of inmates, 
1607. 


UNLICENSED HOUSES: 


Certifiable insane persons, detention of in, is 
illegal, 1510. 
Uncertifiable persons, detention in, 1507, 1513. 


War Orricz, Military lunatic asylums under con- 
trol of, 1490 (page 87, col. 1). 


‘W DRKHOUSES : 
Epieptics, detention in, 1731. 
Idiots and Imbeciles, detention in, 1490 (page 
32, col. 2), 1668, 1778, 1779. 
Lunatics in : 
Acts of Parliament referring to, 1490 
(page 84. col. 1, and page 85, cols. 1 
and 2): 
Class of patients more suitable for treat- 
ment in workhouses than in asylums, 
1493, 1497, 1584, 1671, 1688, 1771. 
Discharge of, 1490 (page 85, col. 1). 
Grant for, not the same as for lunatics in~ 
asylums, 1494. 
Orders for detention, 1490 (page 85, col. 1), 
Permanent detention, cases of, 1490 (page 
85, col. 1), 1493. 
Temporary detention before certification 
or before going to an asylum, 1552. 
Visitation, law as to, 1490 (page 85, col. 2), 
1491. 


WoMEN, feeble-minded, certification of to ensure 
protection, question as to possibility of, 1542, 


SHERLOCK, Edward H., B.Sc., M.Ps, etc., Medical 


Officer of Belmont Asylum, Surrey (see Questions 8829- 
8963). 


AoTs oF PARLIAMENT 


Elementary Education (Defective and #pileptic 
Children) Act 1899, powers of London 
County Council and of Metropolitan Asylums 
Board under, 8830 (page 513, col. 2). 

Idiots Act 1886: 

Certification for detention, provisions as to, 
8830 (page 513, col. 1). 

Extension of, desirability of, witness prefers 
to give no opinion as to, 8948. 

Guardians of the Poor, power as to provision — 
for idiots and imbeciles under, 8830 
(page 513, cols. 1 and 2), 8864, 8938, — 
8941. | 

Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891: 

Certification under, cumbrous procedure of : — 
Act disregarded by Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, 8945. 
Workhouses, detention in, provision as to, 
8830 (page 512, col. 2). 

Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, powers of Metro- 
politan Asylums Board under, 8830 (page 
513, col. 1). : 

Pauper Inmates Discharge and Regulation Act, 
1871, powers of guardians as to detenticn 

* under, 8830 (page 512, col. 2). 

Poor Law Act, 1899, powers of detention and 
discharge under, increase advocated, 8830 
(page 512, col. 2), 8831. 

Poor Law Amendment Act 1867, provisions 
as to detention of mental defectives in 
workhouses, 8530 (page 512, cols. 1 and 2). ~ 


ASYLUMS : . : 
Cost of maintenance in, 8830 (page 514, col. 1), 
8858, 8868, 8906, 8915. 
Discharge from : 
Increased powers as to dischaige and — 
detention advocated, 8830 (page 
512, col. 1), 8831. 
Special Board for decision as to dis- 
charges, suggestion as to, 5836. 
Lapse of discharged cases into prisons, or 
return to asylums, 8957. 
Work undertaken by patients in lunatic asylums, 
§921. 


Autsoritres for dealing with the feeble-minded, 
views as to: 
» Central Government Department of Public 
Health, suggestion as to, 8830 (page 513, 
col. 2), 8846, 8883. 
County Councils, 8845, 8847. 
Intermediate Sanitary Authority between 
Central and School Authority, 8856. 
Local Governmert Board, as authority for 
institutions for detention of the feeble- 
minded, 8830 (page 513, col. 2). 
Private and charitable institutions, authority 
for, 8842. 


Causss of feeble-mindedness, 8830 (page 514, col. 
1). (Seealso title Heredity and Family History.) 


CERTIFICATION for detention : 

All cases of feeble-minded in asylums and 
workhouses, certification advocated, 8836. 

Board, special, certification by advocated, 8836, 
8863. 

General and simple form of certificate, appli- 
cable to all cases advocated, 8830 (page 
513, col. 2), 8901, 8927. 

Magisterial adjudication advocated, 8863. 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS : 
Authority for inspection and control, 8843. 
Cost of as compared with public institutions, 
3860. 


County Councits as authority for the feeble-minded, 
views as to, 8845, 5847. 

CroonaL Frersie-Minpep, discharge from asylums 
and lapse into crime, 8957. 


CrimmnaL Lunavics, detention in convict prisons 
adv cated, 8929. 
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DETENTION, necessity for, and suggestions as to 
increased powers of, 8830 (page 512, col. 1), 
8831, 8874, 8877, 8900. 
Middle-class and well-to-do, detention unncces- 
sary when under proper care and super- 
vision, 8960. 


Number of persons for whom detention is 
desirable, 8935. 


EPILEPTICs, sane, detention of, views as to, 8902. 


GRANTS from Government to private institutions, 
‘views as to, 8848. 


Grama of the poor, stadntbry powers of, for 
dealing with defectives, 8830 (pages 512 and 
513), 8938. 


HeREepity anp Famity History: 


Detention for prevention of propagation, neces- 
sity for, 8900. 

Difficulty of obtaining. family history, 8830 
(page 514, col. 1). 

Statistics taken from cases at Darenth, 8830 
(page 514, col. 1). 


Hospirats, Powers of Guardians to send cases to. 
under Idiots Act, $830: (page ‘513, cols. 1 and 2), 


Ip1oTs AND IMBECILES : 


“Accommodation, statutory provision for, and 
* inadequacy of, 8830 (page 513, cols. 1 and 2). 


ANEBRIATES, control of, increased powers advocated, 
| $830 (page 513, col. 2).- 

Detention of habitual inebriates in labour 
colonies advocated, $930.*:-~. 


Institutions for the Feeble-Minded : 
Parents and relatives and outside influence 
generally, effect.of- on amount. of work 
that.can be exacted from inmates, 8868. 


Labour Colonies, gee that title. 
Private Institutions, 8842, 8848. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, Certification by for deten- 
tion, views as to, $864. 


Labour Cotontss for the detention of the feeble- 
minded, provision advocated, 8830 (page 
513, col, 2), 8857, 8874, 8875, 8877. 
: Aceommodation—number.of inmates desirable, 
8830 (page 514, col. 1), 8894, 8895. 
Authority for, Local Government Board Mavs 
» eatedias, 8830 (page 513, col. 2). 
“Board of Specialists to draw up regulations for 
certification, =. admission and discharge, 
8830 (page 514, col. 1). 
Buildings, costly, unnecessary, 8883, 8891. 
Class to be admitted, 8885, 8902, 8930. 
Cost of, estimate of, 8830 (page 514, col. 1), 
8858, 8891, 8906. 
- Reduction; owing to capacity of inmates 
: »to work, see subheading Work. — 
Discipline and punishments, suggestion as to, 
- 8830 (page 514, col. 1). 3 
Epileptics, Sane : 
~ - *Admission advocated, 8902. 
~~ Colony composed entirely of might be 
almost self-supporting, 8910. 
Inebriates, habitual,, detention in, advocated, 
8930. Bevel 
2° Land, acreage desirable, 8894, 
Luxuries unnecessary in, 8877. . 
Number. of » persons for whom detention is 
desirable, 8935. 
Payment by inmates. able to. afford it, advo- 
»- ., cated, 8830 (page 513, col. 2). 
Staff : 
te .co Superintendent.should be a medical man, 
and responsible to a Board of Special- 
ists, 8830 (page 514, col. 1). 
Teachers, suggestion as to, 8830 (page 513, 
col. 2). 
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Trades Unions, interference of, with scheme for 
self-supporting colonies, prevention ad- 
vocated, 8830 (page 514, col. 1). 

Vagrants and tramps, detention in advocated, 
8931. 

Women, feeble-minded, detention advocated, 
8933. 

Work that could be carried on by inmates, 
and extent to which institution might 
be made self-supporting, 8830 (page 
513, col. 2 and 514, col. 1), 8858,. 8868, 
8885, 8899, 8902. 

Proportion of inmates capable of work; 
estimate of, 8919. 


LicenseD Hovsss for defectives, powers of Guardians 
as to, under Idiots Act 1886, 8830 (page 513, 
cols. 1 and 2). 


LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD : 


Authority for institutions for the feeble-minded, 
advocated as, 8830 (page 513, col. 2). 
Powers of Metropolitan Board under, 8830 (page 

513, col. 1). 


LONDON 3 


Asylums, overlapping authorities, 8949. 
Number of feeble-minded children in, for whom 
special treatment is required, estimate 
of, 8853. 
Schools, special, provision under Act of 1899, 
8830 (page 513, col. 2). 
Number of schools provided, number of 
children accommodated, and av«rage 
attendance, 8830 (page 513, col, 2). 


Lunacy Commissioners, table adopted as a basis 
of statistics, maternal psychical impressions not. 
given in, 8830 (page 514, col. 1). 


Lunatics, uncertified and at large, instances of, 
8955. 


MAGISTRATES, certification by, of cases for detention 
advocated, 8864. 


MzarropoLitan ASyLUMS BoARD: 


Acts of Parliament and Local Government 
Board. Orders, powers under, 8830 (paje 513, 
Cole ay 

Authority, overlapping that of London County 
Council, 8949. 

Belmont Asylum, cost of building, 8882, 

Certification, practice as to, 8945. 

Class, of case. dealt with by, 8830 (page 513,. 
cols. 1 and 2), 8838. 

Cost of buildings and of maintenance, 8830 
(page 514, col. 1), 8858, 8868, 8882. 

Darenth Asylum : 
Land, acreage of, 8894 
Uncertified pauper idiots in, 8942. 

Discharge from, powers as to, suggestion as to 
increased, powers of detention and dis- 
charge; 8830 (page 513, col. 1), 8831. 

Statistics as to cases, table on which based, 
maternal psychical impressions not given 
in, 8830 (page 514, col. 1). 

Tooting Bec Asylum, land, acreage of, 8894. 


PARENTS AND RELATIVES; 


Interference by, with control of institutions, 
effect of, or amount of work done by patients, 
8869. : 

Pauperisation not to be entailed by detention of 
feet.le-minded relatives in institutions, 8830 
(page 513, col. 2). 

Withdrawal of cases from’ institutions when 
capakle of earning a living, 8874. 
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MIDDLE-CLass AND WELL-TO-DO feeble-minded; 
detention unnecessary in cases under proper 
care and supervision, 8960. 


Moratiy Insane, treatment of and place of detention 
for, should be different from that for feeble- 
minded, 8928. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESS, 8829, 8862. 


Recovery AnD AmELIoRATION of feeble-minded, 
extent possible, 8888. 
( eé also title Labour Colonies, subheading Work.) 


Roturrnam, Dr.; evidence of, references to, 8863, 
8894, 


Scuoons, Spuctan: 


Age of admission, early, advocated, but exact 
age must be settled by Local Commissioner, 
8855. 

London, see that title. 


STATISTICS : 


Heredity and family history, statistics as to 
cases at Darenth, 8830 (page 514, col. 1). 
Number of persons for whom detention in a 
labour colony is desirable, estimate of, 

8935. 


TRADES Unions, interference by, with schemes to 
make institutions for feeble-minded self-sup- 
porting, prevention advocated, 8830 (page 
514, col. 1). 7 


VAGRANTS: 


Labour colonies, detention in, advocated, 8931. 
Workhouses, discharge of feeble-minded va- 
grants from, 8839. 


Women, feeble-minded, detention in labour colonies 
advocated, 8933. 


Work that can be undertaken by the feeble-minded, 
8923. 
(See also title Labour Colonies; subheading Work.) 


WorkuHovuszs, detention in and discharge from, 
existing powers as to, and suggestion as to in- 
crease, 8830 (page 512, col. 2), 8831, 8836. 


SHUTTLEWORTH, G. E, BA, MD. M.R.C.S., 
Medical Expert (1901-5) Rochester House Institution 
for Improvable Imbeciles, Metropolitan Asylums Board ; 
Consulting Medical Officer, National Association for 
the Welfare of the Feeble-minded, etc., ete.(see Questions 
9842-99938), 


ACTS OF ParLiaMeEnt : 


Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act, 1899: 
Boarding-schools, clause as to compulsion 
of parents, insertion advocated, 9842 
(page 573, col..2). 
Compulsory adoption advocated, 9842 (page 
573, col. 2), 9878. 
Distinction between imbecile and feeble- 
minded made in, 9842 (page 571 col. 2). 
Number of authorities who have adopted 
the Act, and extent of accommodaticn 
provided, 9842 (page 573, col. 2). 
Idiots Act, 1886: 
Amendment of, and inclusion of certain 
sections of Lunacy Act, views as to; 
9848. 
Darenth and similar institutions, Act is not 
applicable to, $842 (page 572, col. ib 
Increased number of cases of congenital 
defect certified under, 9857. 
Statement of facts in certificates under, 
views as to, 9843. 
Lunacy Acts 1890 and 1891: */ 


Local Authorities, powers of as to provision * 


of institutions, 9842 (page 572, 
cof. 1), 9974. : 


SHUTTLEWORTH, G. E., B.A., M.D., M.R.C.S.—cont. 


Acts oF PARLIAMENT—cont. 
Lunacy Acts, 1890, 1891—coné. 


Local Authorities—cont. 
Compulsion as to provision advocated, 
9977. 
Punishment for ill-treatment and neglect, 
section as to, 9848, TCHS 


AFTER-CARE, necessity for, 9842 (page 574, col. 1). 


AMERICA : 


Account, general, of provision for imbeciles, 
idiots and feeble-minded in, 9842 (page 572, 
cols. 1 and 2). Lz: 

Definition of feeble-minded in, 9842 (page 571; 
col. 2), 9894. | 

Marriage of epileptics, imbeciles and feeble- 
minded, prohibition in certain States, 9842 
(page 573, col. 1). 

ie Sterilisation of unimprovable idiots and im- 
beciles advocated in certain States, 9842 
(pages 573, col. 1, and 574, col. 1). 


sone 
ASYLUMS : “i 


Idiot Asylums : 
County Councils, powers of as to provision, 
9842 (page 572, col. 1), 9974. 
Compulsory provision advocated, 9977. 


Lunacy Commissioners, increase of powers — 


as to, views as to this suggestion, 9848, 
Number of idiots and imbeciles provided for 
in, 9842 (page 572, col. 1). 
Memorandum submitted by representatives 
of Asylums in 1884, for amendment of 
the Lunacy Law, 9842 (page 571, col. 1), 
9906. ; 
Lunatic Asylums, number of idiots provided for 
in, 9842 (page 572, col. 1). 


AurTHority for the feeble-minded ¢ 


Gentral Government authority, advocated, 9842 
(page 574, col. 1), 9854, 9953. 

Gounty Councils advocated as Local Authorities 
for provision of institutions, 9842 (page 574, 
col. 1). ; 


_ BELGIUM, provision for defectives in; 9842 (page 573, 
col. 1). 


Boarpine-ScHoots, provision of, and compulsion of 
parents as to sending children to, advocated, 
9842 (page 578, col. 2). 


Census RErurns as to numbers of imbeciles and 

feeble-minded, 9842 (page 572, col. 1), 9910. 

Unreliability of as regards the feeble-minded, 
9911. 


CERTIFICATION : 
Idiots Act, certification under, 9842 (pages 571 
and 572). 
Statement of facts, question as to, 9843. 
Simple form, without specification of mental 
defect, desirable for feeble-minded children, 
9842 (page 574, col. 1), 9844, 9857, 9858, 9902. 


GuitpHOoD Socimty, Report in 1905 on the mental 
and physical condition of school children, 9842 


* (page 573, col. 2). 


QoMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES : 
Blind, Deaf and Dumb Ghildren, Royal Uom- 
mission of 1889 on; Report of; 9842 (page 
573, col. 1). 
Defective and Epileptic Ghildreny Departmental 
Gomumittee of 1896 on : 
ed Number of children requiring special educa- 
ii tion, estimate of, 9842 (pages 575, col. 2), 


es fees 


ie een 9919. 


ac Report of, 9842 (page 572; col. 1 and 573, 
col. 


" Corner, Dr., evidence of, reference to; 9843, 9848, 


9970. yee e cr ee 
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County CouNcILs : 


Asylums for idiots and imbeciles, power as to 
provision of, 9842 (page 572, col. 1), 
9974. 
Compulsory provision advocated, 9977. 
Authority for provision for feeble-minded, 
advocated, 9842 (page 574, col. 1). 


Day-Nourszriss. substitution for special schools, 
views as to this suggestion, 9588. 


DEFINITION of feeble-minded, importance of and of 
separation from imbeciles and idiots, 9842 
(pages 571, col. 2; 573, col. 1, and 574, col. 1), 
9860, 9892. 


DENMARK, provision for defectives in, 9842 (page 
573, col. 1, and 574, col. 1). 


DETENTION, necessity for, 9842 (page 574, col. 1). 


Draqnosis of feeble-mindedness, specially skilled 
medical men required for, 9842 (page 573, col. 2). 


FEEDING, injudicious, feeble-mindedness caused 
by, probable curability of, 9890, 9902. 


FRANCE, provision for defectives in, 9842 (page 
573, col. 1). 


GERMANY, provision for the feeble-minded in, 9842, 
(page 573, col. 1). 


HEREDITY : 


Prevention of propagation, views as to necessity 
for, 9842 (page 574, col. 1). 


Sterilisation, views as to, in America, 9842 (pages 
572, col. 1, and 574, col. 1). 


HOLLAND, provision for defectives in, 9842 (page 
573, col. 1). 


IpioTs: 


Accommodation for—number of institutions 
and number accommodated, 9842 (page 
572, col. 1), 9968. 

Act of Parliament referring to, see title Acts of 
Parliament, subheading Idiots Act. 

Asylums, see that title. 


IMBECILES : 


Accommodation for, inadequacy of, number 
provided for, &c., 9842 (page 572, col. 1), 
9968. | 

Definition of, 9842 (pages 571, col.2; 573, col. 2, 
and 574, col. 1). 

Number of, estimate of, 9842 (page 572, col. 1). 


Iraty, provision for defectives in, 9842 (page 573, 
col... 1), 


Lasour CoLoNigs, provision, views as to, 9842 
{page 572, col. 1; 574, col. 1), 9892, 9981. 


LonpDon: 


Authorities for defectives, plurality of, 9865. 
Schools, special : 

Imbecile children in, 9869. 

Results of training in, 9881. 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 


Authority for feeble-minded, not advocated 
as, 9953. 

Compulsory powers over Local Authorities as 
to provision for idiots and imbeciles, views 
as to whether desirable, 9982. 

Private institutions for the feeble-minded, 
question as to powers in relation to, 9951. 


MIDDLE AND Upper Crass Fresie-MINDED : 


Detention unnecessary, if suitable care is pro- 
vided by relatives, 9842 (page 574, cols. 
1 and 2), 9922, 9957. 

Notification of cases by medical men inexpe- 
dient, 9963. : 
Private institutions for, see title Private Institu- 

tions. 
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Morat Drrectives, detention in asylums advocated 
9842 (page 573, col. 2). 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE WELFARE OF THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED, homes conducted by, are 
licensed, 9991. 


Norway, provision for defectives in, 9842 (page 
573, col. 1). 


Notirication by Medical Officer, of cases of feeble- 
mindedness, 9963. 


PARENTS : 
Compulsion as to sending children to Boarding 
Schools, advocated, 9842 (page 573, col. 2). 
Payments by, in respect of children in institu- 
tions, advocated, 9842 (page 574, col. 1). 


Private Instrrutions for the Feeble-Minded: 

Accommodation for defective children of the 
middle and upper classes, 9922. 

Adults, institutions for, witness has no know- 
ledge of, 9989. 

Age to which children are usuaily detained in, 
9927, 9952. 

Information as to numbers, etc., source of sug- 
gested, 9928, 9943, 9948. 

Inspection not practised, 9924, 9953, 

Return of cases to their own homes, 9957. 

Uncertificated cases only received in, 9926, 9987. 


QUALIFICATION of witness, 9842 (page 571, col. 1). 


RECOVERY OR AMELIORATION, extent possible, 9881, 
9890, 9893. 


RURAL DISTRICTS : 
Boarding schools, provision in advocated, 9842 
(page 573, col. 2). 
Investigation of physical and mental condition 
of children, necessity for, 9842 (page 573, 
col. 2). 


SCHOOLS, SPECIAL : 

Accommodation provided, and number of 
children requiring accommodation, 9842 
(page 573, col. 2). 

Class of defection suitable for training in, 9842 
(page 573, col. 2). 

Results of training in, 9880, 9891. 

Sorting out and classification of cases, opportu- 
nities for in, 9842 (page 573, col. 2; 574, 
col. 1), 9978. 


STATISTICS : 

Census Returns as to number of imbeciles and 
feeble-minded, 9842 (page 572, col. 1), 9910. 

Idiots and imbeciles, number of, and number 
for whom accommodation is provided in 
institutions, 9842 (page 572, col. 1). 

Schools, special, number of children accom- 
modated in, and number requiring accom-- 
modation, 9842 (page 573,col. 2), 9919, 9965. 


SrERILISATION of unimprovable idiots and imbeciles. 
advocated in certain States in America, 9842 
(pages 573, col. 1, and 574, col. 1). 


SurREY County CouNcIL, provision of boarding 


schools for defectives, under consideration by,. 
9842 (page 573 col. 2). 

SWEDEN, provision for defectives in, 9842 (page 
573, col. 1). 


SwiITZERLAND, provision for defectives in, 9842 
(page 573, col. 1). 


SMALLEY, Herbert, M.D., Medical Inspector at the 


Home Office on the Prison Commission (sce Questions. 
3299-3545). 
AcTs OF PARLIAMENT: 
Inebriates Act 1898. 
Authorities for carrying out provisions of, 
3410, 346]. 
Delay in carrying out provision of, 3462. 
Decrease in misconduct in prison since 
passing of, 3387. 
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SMALLEY, Hzersert, M.D.—cont. 


Aots or PARLIAMENT—Ccont. 
Inebriates Act 1898—cont. 
Extension of, and commital to reforma- 
tories of cases of recurrent drunken 
outbreaks, views as to, 3483. 
Prison Act, 1898, Regulations as to mentally 
defective prisoners under, 3302 (page 172, 
col. 1). 


ArTER-CARE OF FEEBLE-MINDED: 
Absence of adequate provision for feeble-minded 
criminals, 3302 (page 177), 3303, 3518. 
Dangers of life increased by special training 
wh ch make detection difficult, 3439. 
Suggestion as to registration and detention, 
3302 (page 177). 


ASYLUMS : 
Discharge of unrecovered lunatics from, 3334,3352 


Bot, 
Restriction of powers as to, views as to, 
3355, 3476. 
Prisoners, reluctance of authorities to receive, 
3520. 


AutHority for care of the feeble-minded, views as 
to: 


Criminal feeble-minded : 
Crown should be the authority for, 3406, 3463. 
Home Office the inspecting authority, 3411. 
Non-criminal feeble-minded ; 
County and borough councils should be the 
authority for, 3406, 3407, 3462. 
Education authority should deal with 
children, 3412. 
}; Home Office the inspecting authority, 3411. 


CRIMINAL FEEBLE-MINDED : 


Authority for, see that title. 

Certification as insane, impossibility of, and 
consequent impossibility of detention at 
end of sentence, 3538. 

Danger to community proved by frequent con- 
victions. 3302 (page 176, col, 2). 

Diagnosis of feeble-mindedness, difficulty of, 
3302 (page 176, col. 1), 3438. 

Karly detention might have checked criminal 
career, 3302 (page 177, col. 1). 

Easily influenced for good or evil, 3302 (page 176, 
cols. 1 and 2). 

Guilty but insane, cases of, 3529. 

Habitual criminals, tendency to become, 3302 
(page 176, col. 2). 

Labour. Colonies, suggestion as to, see title 
Labour Colonies. 

Minor cases, dealing with, views as to, 3537. 

Offences, 3302 (pages 175 and 176). 

Potentiality for crime of a serious character, 
3302 (page 176, col. 1). 

(see also title Prisons). 


DEFINITION of feeble-mindedness, varying opinions 
as to, 3368. 


DETENTION, views as to, 3360. 3428 (see also title 
Labour Colonies. 


Diagnosis of feeble-mindedness, difficulty of, 3302 
(page 176, col. 1). 
Special training increases difficulty of, 3438. 
DISCHARGED PRISONERS’ Arp Soctuty, aid givea by, 


to feeble-minded criminals di.charged from 
Parkhurst, 3302 (page 173, col. 2). 


PILEPTICS, admission of to labour colonies for the 
feeble-minded, views as to, 3471. 


FEEBLE-MInDED INEBRIATES, see title Inebriates. 


sEREDITY AND Famity History in connection with 
criminal feeble-mindedness, 3302 (page 177, 
col 2), 3542. 


SMALLEY, Hersert, M D.—cont. € 


Home OFFICE: 


Authority of, as to Labour Colony for feeble- 
minded criminals, suggestion as to, 3302 
(page 177, col. 2), 3412, 3431. 

Existing power of Secretary of State as to the 
feeble-minded, 3302 (page 173, co!s. 1 and 2). 


INEBRIATES, FEEBLE-MINDED: 


Drunkenness usually the result of feeble-minded- 
ness, 3376. 

Farly detention, value of as a preventive, 
measure, 3334. 
Imprisonment of, objections to, and futility of 

short sentences, 3302 (page 177), 3373, 3381, 
3383, 3391, 
Re formatories, detention in, suggestion as to, 
3478. 
State inebriate reformatories, utility and 
function of, 3465. 
Women in Inebriate Homes, number of in pro- 
portion te men, 3302 (page 176, col. 1). 
Successful treatment of, instance of, 3388. 


LaBour CoLoNizes FOR DETENTION OF FEEBLE- 
MinpDED CRIMINALS, suggestions as to, 3302 
(page 177, col. z), 3359. 

Authority for, see title Authority. 

Cases to Fe sent to, 3302 (page 177, col. 2), 
3359, 3419, 3423, 3445, 3464. 

Accommodation in each colony should not be 
for more than 1,000, 3475. 

Centres for, throughout the country, 3422. 

Certification for detention in, should be by 
medical men and a magistrate, 3429. 

Cost of : 
Largely a transfer of expenditure—burden 

already on the rates in prison and work- 
houses, 3401. 

To be borne by the State, 3465. 

Discharge from on licence, suggestion as to, 
3360. 

Epileptics, sane, inclusion in, 3471. 

Period of detention advocated, 3360, 3428. 

Separate colonies for criminal and non-criminal 
feeble-minded, advocated, 3408. 

Work that might be carried on by inmates, 3434. 
Supervision, amount required, 3433. 


PaRKHURST Prison, see title Prisons, convict 
(Parkhurst) feeble-minded in. 


PRISONS, EITHER LOCAL OR CONVICT, mental defec- 
tives in: 

Act of Parliament referring to--Prisons Act 
1898, 3302 (page 172). 

Asylums, cases discharged from, coming to 
pricons, 3334, 3359. ; 

Cases that might still be sent to priscn, in event 
of provision of colonies for ‘he feeble-minded, 
3302 (page 177, co’, 2). 

Certification of cases in: 

Advocated by witness, 3302 (page 177, 
COL 2). 

Diagnosis ge left ent*rely to medical officers, 
3369. 

Persons discovered insane in prison, not 
always certified, owing to absence of 
adequate provision for such cases, 
3518. 

Educational history of prisoners, difficulty in 
ascertaining, and views as to value of in 
certification, 3438. 

Guilty, but insane, cases of, 3529. 

Increase of mental defect by imprisonment, 
possibility of, 3302 (page 177, co!. 1), 3502, 
3516. 

Improved methods of deeling with, suggestions 
as to, 3302. (page 177, co!. 2), 

Objections detailed, to methods of dealing with 
feeble-minded, so far as they affect those 
who come to prison (page 177, col. 1). 

. Recommitted, regulations as to, 3302 (page 173, 

col. 1). 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETO. 


SMALLEY, Herperr, M.D.—cont. 


Prison, Convict (Parkuurst), Frrsie-MixpEp 
IN’ , 
fe procedure as to, 3302 (page 172, 
col. 2). 
All weak-minded male convicts concentrated at 
Parkhurst, 3302 (page 172, col. 2). 
Discharge on licence, procedure as to, 3302 
‘page 173, col. 2). 
Report previously to discharge, 
(page 173, col. 2, and page 179). 
' Refusal of licence, reason to be given for, 
? 3302 (page 173, col. 2). 
’ Finger-printing, practice as to, 3448. 
copay which sentenced, 3302 (page 176), 
ihe 
Offences in prison, rarity of, 3498. 

‘ Regulations as to, 3302 (page 172 col. 2). 

» Reports, 3302 (pages 173, col. 2, and 179). 

. Satisfactory working of, but an absolutely 
separate establishment would be preferable, 
3302 (pages 173, col. 1), 3340, 3416. 

Statistics, as to numbers, offences, previous con- 
victions, and proportion of male and female 
offenders, 3302 (pages 176, co]. 2, and 177). 

_ Transfer from one prison to another, question as 
to information as to condition of mind, 
3505. 

Treatment of, 3340: 
Regulations and standing orders as to, 
3302 (pages 172, col. 2, 174, col. 2). 
Visitation, rules as to, 3500. 
Work carried on by prisoners, 3302 (page 173, 
col. 2), 3432. 
.; . Supervision, amount required, 3432. 
Prisons, Loca, Feeble-minded in: 


'< Absence of other provision, is frequently reason 
for committal to prison, 3302 (page 177, 
© ‘3303, 3518. 
Age of prisoners, 3302 (page 175, co’. 1). 
Cases unable to express wish for freedom, or 
to see friends, 3491. 
Certification for detention as a pauper lunatic, 
power es to, rarely used, 3329. 
- Classification impossible owing to shortness of 
sentence, 3417. 
~ Diagnosis cf feeble-minded in, difficulty of, 
EE 9 owing to shortness of sentence, 2427. 
: Discharge from, regulations as to, 3302 (page 173, 
col. 1), ai 
Report to police, 3302 (page 173, col. 2, and 
page 178), 3326, 3364, 3443. 
Early care of these cases might have prevented 
criminal development, 3302) (page. 177; 
col. 1), 3303. 
Finger-printing not practised, 3448. 
Guilty by insane, cases of, 3529. 
Idiots, method of dealing with 3484, 
Discharge, 3488. 
Offences committed in prison, variety of, 3497, 
Offences for which sentenced, 3302 (page 175). 
Return as to, 3302 (page 175). 
Short senterce offences chiefly, 2508. 
Usually the outcome of mental deficiency, 
, 3302. 
Previous convictions, 3302 (page 176). 
Punishment, rules as to, 3302 (paye 174, col. 1), 
3492. 
Regulations, 3302 (page 173, col. 2). 
Sex of inmates, proportion of male and 
female prisoners, 3302 (pages 175 and 176), 

a 3346, 3446, 3457, 3459. ; 

Statistics : 

is) Criminai record of feeble-minded prisoner, 

% recommitted to a local prison during six 

- » months ended 30th September 1904, 

. who had been reported to police on 
~sscharge on a previous sentence as 
mentally deficient, 3302 (page 180), 
2305, 3527: 

Return as to feeble-minded in local prisons, 
1903-4, giving numbers, sex, age, 
vffences, and previous convictions 
3302 (page 175), 3456, 


3302’ 
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SMALLEY, Hrrzert, M.D.—cont. 
Prisons, Looat, Feeble-minded in—cont. 


Statisties—cont. 


Return for six months from Ist December, 
1904, promised, 3302 (page 176, col. 1), 
3457, 3544. 
Return for three months from 1st December, 
19C4, showing percentage of feeble- 
minded in prison, 3459, 3514. 
Transfer from one prison to another, 
question as to information as to condition 
of mind, 3505. 
Treatment in, 3301 (page 172, col. 1), 3342, 3343. 
Visitation, special, by justices and inspectors 
not practiced, 3500. 
Work carried on by prisoners, separately, but 
under supervision, 3490. 
Prisoners’ Arp Socizry, help rendered by, to dis- 
charged. feeble-minded convicts, 3302 (page 173, 
col,. 2). 
REFORMATORIES FOR [NEBRIATES, 3465, 3478. 


ScHoots, Spectra, for fecble-minded children, com- 
pulsory provision advocated, 3302, (page 177, 
col. 2), 23350. 


SECRETARY OF STATE, see Home Office. 


Srx in relation to mental deficiency, proportion of 
males and females, 3302 (pages 175, 176), 3346, 
3446, 3457, 3459. 


STATISTICS, see titles Prisons, Convict; and Prisons, 
Local, sub-headings Statistics. 


SuIcipES, ATTEMPTED : 


Imprisonment for short terms, futility of, 3395. 
Number of cases dealt with in London, 3392. 


WoMEN : 
Inebriate : 
Advantages of treatment under Inebriate 
Act, 3388. 
Number of, as compared with men, 3302 
(page 176, col. 1). 
Prisons, feeble-minded in, number of, as com- 
pared with number of men, 3302, 
(page 175 and 176, col. 1), 3346, 3446, 
8457, 3459. 
Recidivists, 3348. 
Suicides, attempted, number dealt with in 
London, 3398. - 
Wor«kHovsES, feeble-minded convicts discharged 
from prison, regulation as to, 3302 (page 178, 
col. 2. iat 


STANLEY, The Hon. Maude; a Member of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, and Chairman of the Home 
for Feeble-minded, Girls. (See Questions, 7212- 
7279). 

America, Separation of improvable- from unimprov- 
able cases advocated in Reports from, 7269. 
Detention, desirability of, 7274. 
EPILepTic CHILDREN, not received’in Metropolitan 
Asylums Board’s Homes, 7243. : 
GUARDIANS OF THE Poor, children sent to Homes of 
Metropolitan Asylums Board by, 7255. 
Inadequate use of this power, views as to, 7236. 
Harereaves, Miss, Evidence of, reference to, 7262. 
Homes for feeble-minded children, views of witness 
as to provision of: 
Accommodation in—small homes preferable 
to large institutions, 7229. 
Classification—separation of improvable from 
unimprovable cases, undesirable, 7267. 
Labour Colonies, homes for children within the 
boundary, but entirely distinct from adults, 
views as to, 7233. 
Matron of higher class is preferable to a foster- 
mother, 7235. 
Town or country, situation in, relative advan- 
tages of, 7252. 
Work carried on by inmates should make such 
homes almost self-supporting, 7262, 
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STANLEY, Tur Hon. MaupE—cont. 
HOMES ESTABLISHED BY MerTROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 

Boarp, for feeble-minded children : 

Admissions : 
All cases sent are admitted, 7279. 
Guardians, admission through, 7236, 7255. 
Selection by London County Council 

Medical Officer, 7239. 

Age of detention in, 7221, 7272. 

Brentwood, number of inmates, 7271. 

Dangerous cases, difficulty of keeping in small 
homes, 7250. 

Epileptic children not admitted, 7242. 

Highwood schools, transfer of girls to, and work 
carried on at, 7223, 7226, 7245. 

Lloyd House, see that title. 

Number of children in, 7232. 

Rochester House, similar institutions to, might 
be self-supporting, 7261. 

Special schools attended by children, 7254, 7257, 
7266. 

Lasour Cotonies, Homes for children within the 
boundary, but entirely distinct from adults, 
views as to, 7233. 

Lioyp Hovusz, Home for feeble-minded girls: 
Account, general, of, 7217. 

Age of detention in, 7221, 7272. 
Discharges from, numbers of, and reasons for, 
7220, 7249. 
Medical officer, 7218. 
Number of inmates, 7217, 7220. 
Recovery and amelioration of cases in, extent of, 
1219; [221 1202. 208 4A: 
Schools, special, attended by children, 7254, 
12D 
Training given in, and work carried on by in- 
mates, 7218, 7259. 
Transfer of cases to other homes, 7222, 7249, 
ORR. 
QUALIFICATION of witness, 7212. 
RECOVERY OR AMELIORATION, possibility of, views of 
witness as to, 7219, 7221, 7244. 
Companionship, importance of, 7270. 
Capability as servants in institutions, but total 
unfitness for outside world, 7222, 7228. 


ScHoous, SPECIAL: 
Attendance at, of children from homes of Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, 7254, 7257, 7266. 
Value of training received in, 7258. 
STATISTICS : 
London, number of defective children of school 
age in, witness has no knowledge of, 7277. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board Homes, Number 
of inmates and number of discharges, 7217, 
7220, 7232. 


TATHAM, John, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S., Superinten. 
dent of Statistics at the General Register 
Office (see Questions 4738a-4859.) 

Crnsus Returns as to insane and feeble-minded : 
Account of attempts made since 1871 to secure 
returns, 4738a (page 268), 4741. 
Substitution of word ‘‘ feeble-minded ”? for 
** Tdiot,”? effect of, 4738a (page 268, 
272), 4743, 4747, 4772, 4846. 
Irish schedule, this alteration not made 
in, 4858. 
Age in relation to insanity, returns as to, 4738a 
(page 269), 4803. 
Variations in ages showing greatest fre- 
quency of lunacy, 4857. 
Asylum Returns 4738a (page 270). 
Accuracy and value of, 4740, 4744. 
Increase innumber of insane, 4738a (pages 
269, 270, 271). 
Causes of, 4738a (pages 269, 270, 271), 
4750. 


Private Asylums, number of insane in, 4738a 
(pages 270). 
Decline in proportion of, 4738a (pages 
270). i 
Blind feeble-minded, returns as to, in 1901, 4815. 
Certified lunatics, returns as to, method of deal- 
ing with and probable accuracy of, 4839. 


TATHAM, Joun, M.A., M.D.—cont 


Crnsus REruRNS as to insare and feeble-minded— 
cont, 


Children, feeble-minded, number of, summary 
tables, 1901 showing, 4738a, (page 269), 
4805. 
Increased returns resulting from substitu- 
tion of term ‘‘feeble-minded”’ for 
“idiot,” 4738, (page 268, 269), 
London, number in, 4813, 4821. 

Classification, extent of, 4852. ; 

Combinations of infirmities, 4815. 

Deaf and Dumb defectives, 4817. 

Extract from Report 1901, 4738a (page 268). 

Hospitals, registered, number of lunatics in, 
4738a (page 270). 

Increase in number of lunatics returned, causes 
of, 4738a, (pages 268, 269, 270, 271, 272,) 
4750. 

London, number of feeble-minded in, 4813, 4818, 
4821. 

Lunacy Commissioners’ Return 1901,Comparison 
with census returns 1901, 4755, 4761. 

Marriage of congenital feeble-minded, ine 
stances cf, 4828. 

Number enumerated as insane, proportion 
per million living, and proportion of males 
and females, 4738a (page 271). 

Occupiers Schedule : 

Instructions in schedule, 4738a, 4764. 
Unreliability of these returns, 4740, 4746. 

Out-door relief, number of mental defectives 
receiving, 4738a (page 270). 

Rural districts, as distinguished from urban, 

4792. 
Institutions, number of cases in, may be 
obtained from Institution Tables, 4799, 
Proportion of feeble-minded not shown in, 
4796. 

Single private patients, table as to, 4738a 
(page 270). 

Social station, no returns dealing with, 4791. 

Special enumerators, appointment of, as a 
means of obtaining reliable returns, views 
as to this suggestion, 4784, 4830. 

Total number of feeble-minded ‘summary 
tables 1901) 4803. 

Unreliability of these Returns, and unfitness of 
present Census machinery for dealin 
with this subject, 4740, 4744, 4753, 4782, 
4813, 4829, 4855. 

Workhouses, number of insane in, Returns as to 

4738a (page 270, col. 2). 
Decline in numbers of, 4738a, 4751. 


County Covuncits, reliable Returns as to feeble- 
minded may possibly be obtained from, in the 
future, 4783, 4789. 


DEFINITION of feeble-minded : 


Distinction from idiot, 4848. 
‘*Unsound mind,” term suggested, for purpose 
of returns, 4790. 


GUARDIANS OF THE Poor, accuracy of Returns made 
by, witness has no means of judging, 4745. 


Lunacy Commissioners, Report of, on number of in- 
sane, comparison with census returns, 47384 
(pages 270, 271,) 4755. | 


Prisons, lunatics in, question whether included in 
Lunacy Commissioner’s. Reports, 4758. 


QuaLiFicaTions of witness, 4739. 


STATISTICS : 
~ Census Returns, see that title. 
London, number of feeble-minded 1n, 4813, 4817, 
4821. 
Lunacy Commissioner’s Reports, 4738a (pages 
270, 271,) 4755. 
Reliable returns as to the feeble-minded, views 
as to method of obtaining, 4782. 
Worxknuovses, Number of ins7ne in. 
Return as to, 4738a (page 270, co’. 2). 
Dectine in number of, 4738a, 4751. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. 


TOWNSEND, Miss P. D. and Miss JEFFERIES, repre- 
senting the National Association for Promoting 
the Welfare of the Feebe-minded (see Questions 
3901-4298.) 

AOTS OF PARLIAMENT : 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885 inadequate 
for protection of feeble-minded women, 
4248. 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic) 
Children Act 1899 : 
Adequacy of, provided adoption were made 
compulsory, 3914. 
Combinations of Local Authorities, powers 

ie under, 3921. 

Number of schools established undér, 3903 
page 224, col. 2). 

Idiots Act, 1884, applicability to feeble-minded 
—number o* such cases dealt with under, 
3003 (page 230, col. 1), 3954. 

Lunacy Act, 1890—Section 24, application of 
to cases of feeble-minded women in work- 
house maternity wards, views as to, 4254. 


AFTER-CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED : 
Committees, After-Care : 

Account, general, of organisation and work 
of, 3903 (page 224, col. 2). 

Guildhall Conference i904, resolution as to 
establishment of Committees in con- 
nection with special schools, 3903 (page 
229, col. 2). 

Principle of after-care only recently con- 
sidered, 3981. 

Registration and reports, system advocated, 
4125. 

Dangers of life may be increased through special 
. training, 3903 (page 230, col. 2). 
Reformatory and Industrial School cases, return 
as to after-life of, 3903 (wage 233, col. 1). 


Results of training in special schools, see tiéle 
Work that can be carried on and wages that 
can beearned. 


AMERICA : 
Care of Feeble-minded in, 3903, (page 224, col. 1), 
3963. 
Definition of Feeble minded, 3903 (page 224, col. 
ye 
Detention of feeble-minded, no power as to at 
present, 3903 (page 224, col. 1). 


ASYLUMS: 


County Councils, extent of authority as to, 4277. 
Detention of unimprovable feeble-minded in, 
inadyisable, 3903 (page 230, col.1). 


AUTHORITY FOR THE FrEBLE-MInNDED, suggestions 
as tO z 


County Councils advocated as for adults, and also 
for children as being the Education Auth- 
ority, 3903 (pages 225, col. 2 ; 231, col. 1), 
3913, 3927, 4175, 4276. 

Government Department for children in event 
of formation of a new authority, advocated, 
4283. ° 

Women should be members of Committees, 4285. 


BoarpDInG-ouT of feel.le-minded children in families 
authorised, but inadvisable, 3903 (page 224, 
col. 2).. 3922. : 


BOARDING HOMES FOR CHILDREN ATTENDING SPECIAL 
CLASSES : 


Metropolitan Asylums Board Homes, 
(page 225, col. 1), 3925. 

Provision advocated, 3903 (page 224, col. 2), 
3923, 4101, 4161. 


BOARDING-SCHOOLS, Special, for feeble-minded child- 
dren : 


3905, 


Committees of management—Outside members, 
especially ladies, advocated, 3930. 


Grant for, increase advocated, 3903 (page 231, 
col. 1), 4091. 
Number established, and number of children 
accommodated, 3903 (page 224, col. 2), 
3918. 
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TOWNSEND, Miss P. D. anp Miss JEFFERIES—cont. 


Boarpine ScHoors, Special, for feeble-minded 


children—cont. 


Number of—coné. 


Increased number, necessity for, 4101. 
Removal of children by parents, when capable 
of carning money, danger of, 4264. 


CERTIFICATION OF FEEBLE-MINDED for permanent 
detention, views as to, 4120, 4137, 4121. 


Renewable Certificates advocated, 4193, 4196. 

Women in maternity wards of workhouses, 
authority for certifying, and nature of 
certificates advocated, 4253, 4262. 


CHARITABLE ENTERPRISE in connection with the 
feeble-minded : 

Continuance of, views as to, 3927, 3943. 

Economy and efficiency of management, 4210. 

Government grant in aid of, views as to whether 
expedient, 4212. 

Guardians to defray costs of maintenance of 
women and children in Voluntary Homes, 
resolution as to passed by National Poor 
Law Conference 3903 (page 229, col. 1), 
4077. 

Homes supported by, account of, 3903 (pages 
225, col. 1, and pages 226-233). 

Inability to cope adequately with the work, 
4095, 4227. 

Public attitude towards, 4078. 


CLASSIFICATION of feeble-minded : 


As hopeless, stationary and improvable, giving 
proportion of each class, 3903 (page 230), 
3949. 

Poor Law Conference, Resolution as to, 3903 
(page 229, col. 1). 

Importance of, 4076. 


CowsBinations or ScHoot AuTHoRITIES for making 
provision for feeble-minded children, advocated, 
3903 (pages 225, col. 2, and 231, col. 1), 3915. 


COMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES : 


Blind and deaf children, Royal Commission of 
1889 on, feeble-minded included by in 
class requiring exceptional mode of educa- 
tion, 3903 (page 221, col. 1). 

Defective and epileptic children, Committee of 

1898 on: 

Age for discrimination between normal and 
abnormal for educational purposes, 
sugvestion as to, 3974. 

Number of defective and epileptic children, 
estimate of, 3903 (page 2924, col. 1). 

Committee formed in 1892 under auspices of 
Charity Organisation Society, British Medi- 
cal Association and other bodies—Inspection 
and report on school children by, 3903 
(page 224, col. 1). 

Poor Law Schools Committee 1892, 3903 (page 
225, col. 1}. 

CONFERENCES, Poor Law, Resolutions and Reports, 

3903 (pages 229, 233, col. 2), 4375. 

CoNVALESCENT Homes, in connection with Labour 

Colonies, desirable but not absolutely necessary, 

4189. 


CoPpENHAGEN, Special homes for feeble-minded 
work carried on in, 3903 (page 280, col. 2). 


County COUNCILS: 
Asylums, extent of authority as to, 4271. 
Authority for the feeble-minded, advocated as, 
3903 (pages 225, col. 2, 231, col. 1), 
3913, 4175, 4276. 
Combinations for provision of Labour 
colonies, advocated, 4174, 4176. 
Women, appointment of, on Committees 
of Management, advoca ed, 3903 (page 
225, col. 2). 


DEFINITION OF FEEBLE-MINDED, sense in which 
understood by National Association for Pro- 
moting the Welfare of the Feeble-minded, 3903 


(page 223). 
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DETENTION, Views as to, 3903, (page 229, col. 2; 230 
col. 2; and 232 col. 1). 4020, 4036, 4103, 4120. 
4137, 4147, 4191. 4250, 4262. (se also titl, 
Labour Colonies and title Homes, subheading, 
Detention). 

DovusBLE DEFEcTIVES—only one special school pro- 
vided for, 3903 (page 224, col. 2). 

Eastern Counties Poor Law ASSOCIATION: 


Homes and classification of the feeble-minded, 
scheme for, 3903 (page 225, col. 1). 


ErcHuotuz, Dr., evidence of as to results of training 
in special schools, reference to, 3951, 4122. 


EPILEPTICS : 
Boarding-school for, number of children accom- 
modated in, 3903 (page 224, col. 2). 
Homes for : 
Inspection and supervision, importance of, 
3903 (page 231, col. 1), 4285. 
Poor Law Conference, Eastern District, 
resolution as to, 3903 (page 233. col. 2.) 


GERMANY, care of the feeble-minded in, 3903 (page 
224, col. 1), 3958. 
GRANTS, GOVERNMENT : 
Boarding-schools, increased grant for, 
cated, 3903 (page 231, col. 1), 4091. 
Charitable enterprise, assistance by, views as 
to whether desirable, 4212. ‘ 
Guardians, grant to,in respect of feeble-minded,. 
suggestion as to, 3903 (page 225, col. 1). 


advo- 


GUARDIANS OF THE Poor, position of, as to care of 
the feeble-minded, 3903 (page 225). 
Authcrity for the feeble-minded, not advocated 
as, 390% ((page 225, col. 2), 4074. 
Government grant to, in respect of feeble-minded 
advocated, 3903 (page 225, col. 1). 

Homes, special, provided by National Society 
for Promoting Welfare of the Feeble- 
minded, cases sent to, by guardians, 
4007. 

Grant made by guardians to these homes, 
4058, 4064, 4067, 4219, 4220. 
Voluntary Homes and Institutions, support of 
feeble-minded women and children in, 
powers as to, advocated, 3903 (page 229, 

col. 1), 4077. 

Women in maternity wards of workhouses, 
detention pending transfer to homes 
advocated, 3903 (page 231, col. 1). 

Powers as to, should not rest with guardians, 
4261. 


HEREDITY in’ connection with feeble-mindedness. 
Children of feeble-minded women in Maternity 
wards of workhouses, majority of show 
no signs of feeble-mindedness, 3903 (page 

225, col. 2; 232, col. 1), 4004, 4030. 


HoMES FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED : 
Accommodation for small number of inmates 
preferable, 3904, 
‘ Account of various homes for the feeble-minded, 
selected as dealing with various classes, 
3903 (page 231, col. 2). 
Boarding-homes for children attending special 
classes, see that title. 
Boarding Sc*ools, see that title. 
Charitable enterprise, homes supported by, 


account of, 3903 (page 225 col.1; pages 
226-233). 

Classification of cases in, importance of, 3903 
(page ), 3906. 


Compulsory provision by. county authorities, 
advocated, 3903 (page 231, col. 1). 
Conferences, resolutions as to passed at, 3903, 
(page 229, col. 1; and page 238). 
4 Cost of maintenance in charitable institutions 
varies according #o circumstances, 
3903 (page 225, col, 2). 
Table illustrating cost of establishing and 
maintaining Homes, 3903 (page 228). 
Date of inauguration, 3903 (page 225, col. 2), 
3969. 
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TOWNSEND, Miss P. D. anp Miss JEFFERIES—cont, 

Homes FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED—cont. 
Detention in, powers of. 

Conference, Poor Law, resolutions as to, 
3203 (page 229, col. 1; 233, col. 2), 
4036, 4075, 4081. 
Permanent detention, views of witnesses, 
on this point, 3903 (rage 230, col, 1; 
232, col, 1), 4120, 4137. 
Temporary detention, suggestion as 
3903 (page 231, col. 1). 
Early detention in Homes. advantages of, 3903 
(page 225, col. 2; page 229, col. 1). 
Guardians of the poor, position of, as to, 3903 
(page 225, col. 1). 
Support of feeble-minded women and 
children in, powers as to, advocated, 
3903 (page 229, col. 1), 4077. 
Hopeless cases should not be cealt with in 
Vcluntary Homes, 3903 (page 230, col. 1). 
Inspection and supervision essential, 3903 
(page 231, col. 1). 
List of homes, with statistics, 3908 (pages 226, 
227). 
Medical officers for supervision, appointment 
advocated, 3908 (page 231, col 1). 
Metropolitan Asylums Board : 
iy Adult feeble-minded, home for, establish- 
4 ment proposed, 3903 (page 225, 
col. 1). 
Children’s boarding homes, see title Board- 
ing Homes. 

National Association for Promotion of the wel- 
fare of the Feeble-minded, homes estab- 
lished. by, see ¢itle National Association for 
Promoting, etc. 

Payments weekly, for maintenance in volun- 
tary homes, 3903 (page 225, col. 2). 

Private homes,compulsory inspection advocated, 
3903 (page 231, col. 1). 

Rural districts : 

Cost of maintaining in, 4216. 
Provision inadequate in, 3903 (page 225, 
col. 1). 

Staff, training, suggestion as to, 3903 (page 231; 
col. 1). 

Women, homes for, 3903 (page 225, col. 2; page 

230, col. 2 ; 231, col. 2). 

Guardians, power tc defray cost oi main- 
tenance advccated, 3603 (pag 229, 
col. 1). 

Magdalen homes, returns for, 3903 (page 
232, col. 2). 
Proportion of feeble-minded in, 4073. 

National Association for Promoting the 
welfare of the Feeble-minded, Home 
for women from maternity wards, see 
title National Association for Promo- 
ting, etc. Subheading Women. 

Work carried on in, 3903 (page 230, col. 1; 231, 
col. 1). 

IpIoTs AND IMBECILES: 

Compulsory powers of detention, question as 
to, 4265. 

Home for, resolution of Poor Law Conference. 
for Eastern District 1902, as to, 3903 (page 
233 ; col. 2). 

Provision for, under 
(page 230, col. 1). 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS: 

Result of work in, witnesses unable to express 
an opinion on, 3945, . 

Statistics obtained from, 3903 (page 233, col. 
1). 

INEBRIATE REFORMATORIES, result of work in, wit- 

ness unable to express an opinion on, 3944. 

Lasour CoLontrEs, suggestions fcr provision of, 
3903 (page 225, col. 2; 231, col. 1), 4162, 


to. 


Idiots Act, 1886, 3905 


4174. 
Accommodation should not be for very large 
number, 3911, 4268. 


Authority for county council advocated, as 
3903 (page 225, col. 2). 
Women should be appointed on committees, 
3903 (paye 225, col. 2 ; 231, col. 1.) 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. 


TOWNSEND, Miss P. D. anp Miss JEFFERIES—coné. 
Lasour CoLonires—cont. 


Conference, Guildhall 1904, resolution as to, 
3903 (page 229, col. 2). 
Cost of, estimate of, 4179, 4197. 
Country districts, formation in, advantage of, 
3993. 
Detention in, powers as to, and period advocated, 
3903, (page 229, col. 2), 4191. 
Discharge from on licence, 4194. 
Exchange of patients, sometimes desirable, 
4047, 4185. , 
_ Inspection, importance of, 4285. 
Supervision of inmates, importance of, and 
costliness of, 4184, 4272. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE SOCIETY FOR PERMANENT 
CARE OF THE I‘EEBLE-MINDED, Homes established 
by, 3903 (page 225, col. 2; and page 226). 


LetcrestER, Special classes for feeble-minded, first 
started in, 3903 (page 224, col. 1), 3967. 


Locat GovERNMENT Board: 


Certification of ‘homes for  feeble-minded, 
previously to Act of 1899, 4231. 


Children, feeble-minded, not dealt with by, 


4080. 

Women from workhouse maternity wards, delaz 
in obtaining admission,owing to necessityfor 
obtaining sanction of the Board, 3903 (page 

231), 4008, 4118. 


LONDON: 


Classes, special, date of inauguration, 3903. 

Deaf defectives and physical defectives, schools 
for, (page 224, col. 2), 3903. 

National Association for Promoting the Welfare 
of the Feeble-minded, see that title. 

Number of epileptic and defective children in, 

2903 (page 224, col. 2), 4135. 
Estimate by Committee of 1898, 3903 
(page 224, col. 2). 

Schools, special, number in, 3903 (page 224, 

col. 2). 


MAGISTERIAL DECISION, as to certification of feeble- . 


minded women in maternity wards of work- 
houses for detention, view as to, 4253, 4261. 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD: 


Adult feeble-minded paupers, home for, estab- 
lishment proposed, 3903 (page 225, col. 1. 
Children, feeble-minded, boarding-houses for 
3903 (page 225, co!..1). 
Cost of maintenance, 2401, 3925. 


METROPOLITAN Poor Law Scuoots, feeble-minded 
childien in, regulations as to, 3903 (page 225, 
col. 1). 


MIpDLE CLASS AND WELL-TO-DO FEEBLE-MINDED, 
Compulsory removal of, views as to whether 
desirable, 4265. 


Mora DEFECTIVES : 


Absence of suitable provision for, 3903 (page 224, 
col. 2). 

Detention advocated, 3903 (pages 229, col, 2, 
230, cols. 1 and 2), 4120, 4137, 4191. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING THE 
WELFARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, Homes 
established by : 


Account general, of work of this Society, 3903 
(pages 223, 229). 
Detailed account of the various homes, 3903 
(pages 231, 232). 
After-care Committees, eacouragement by, 3903 
(page 224, col. 2). 
Applications to, are in excess of accommodation 
—no new homes have been established for 
some years, 4067, 4070. 
- iYumber of applications during last seven 
years, and analysis for years 1899-1904, 
« 3903 (page 229), 4070. 
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TOWNSEND, Miss P. D. And Miss JEFFERIES—cont. 


NatTIonaAL ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING THE WEL- 


FARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, etc.,—coné. 


Boys’ Homes : 
Cost of maintenance, 3903 (page 228), 4083, 
4216, 4218. 
How defrayed, 4084. 

Detention in, views as to, 4036. 

Transfer of hopeless cases to the guardians, 
after a certain age, 4034, 

Upshire Bury, Home at: 

Account, detailed, of, 3903 (page 231, 
col. 2). 
Results of training in, capacity of boys 
to earn a living, etc., 3903, page 
230, col. 1), 3987. 
Cert.fication of inmates (medical opinion rather 

than certificate), 4236. 

Certificaton of Homes by Local Government 

Board previously to Act of 1899, 4231. 

Class of case received in, 4234. 
Conferences, Resolutions passed at, 3903 (page 

229, col. 1). 

Cost of establishing and maintaining, tables of, 

3903 (page 228), 4082, 4083, 4201. 

Girls’ Homes : 

Account, detailed, of Alexander House, 
Hammersmith, 3903 (page 231, col. 2). 

Age of girls in, 4047. 

Certification as feeble-minded, 4048. 

Cost of maintenance in, 3903 (page 231, col. 

2), 4059, 4063, 4087. 
Comparison with workhouse a3 to, 4067. 

: How defrayed, 4055, 4058, 4064, 4068 

Detention in. 

Difficulty as to, rarely experienced, 
except through intervention of 
relatives, 4037. 

Permanent detection of such cases, 
views as to, 4036. 

Exchange of patients sometimes advisable, 
4047, 4185. 

Number of homes, 3903 (page 225, col. 2), 
4031. 

Results of training in, statistics as to, 3903 
(page 231, col. 1), 4039, 4044, 4288. 

Transfer of girls to normal homes has not 
been successful, 4049. 

Work or occupations in the homes (page 

231, col. 2), 4050. 

Preferable to outside work, 4046. 

Profit on, 4055. 

Hendon home for children, closed for lack of 

funds, 3903 (ages 225, col. 2, 252, col. 1). 

Number of homes supported by the Association, 

3903 (page 225, col. 2). 

Statistics as to homes, table of, 3903 (page 226). 

Women, feeble-minded, from maternity wards of 
workhouses, and their children, Home 
for: 

Account, general, of, 3903 (page 231, col. 2), 
4004. 

Admission, procedure as to, and delay 
caused by necessity of obtaining con- 
sent of Local Government Board, 
4008, 4012, 4118. 

Applications have not been excessive, 4108. 

Children : 

Defective intelligence, no sign of, in 
majority of cases, 3903 (page 225, 
col. 2), 4004, 4030. 

Future method of dealing with, ques- 
tion as to, 4023. 

Detention in : 

Difficulty as to, rarely experienced, 
4013, 4017. 

Powers as to detention desirable, . 
views as to, 3903 (pages 230, 
col. 2, 232, col. 1), 4020, 4138, 
4250. 

Extent of imbecility in these cases, 4242. 

Payment made by guardians in respect of 
4013. 


> 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING THE WEL- 
FARE OF THE FREBLE-MINDED,—cont. 


Women, feeble-minded, ete.—conik. 


Provincial homes ot this kind advocated, 
4116. 

Table of Statistics as to, 3903 (page 226). 

Transfer of homes to the country, desirable- 
-——no funds for at present, 3903 (page 
232, co’. 1), 4023, 4115. 


Norwicu BoarD oF GuAaRDIANS, scheme for Home for 
feeble-minded, under discussion, 3903 (page 225, 
col. 1). : 


PARENTS AND RELATIVES OF THE FP EEBLE-MINDED : 


Affection of feeble-minded parents for their 
children has to be created, 4025. 

Compulsory detention of children of non-pauper 
class, views of witness as to, 4265. 

Removal of cases from Homes by, unsettling in- 
fluence, ete., 4019, 4037, 4264. 


Pauper Fe ble-minded, care of, see titles Guardians 
of the Poor, and Workhouses. 


PuysicaL DEFECTIVES: 


Method of dealing with, should be different from 
that for mental defectives, 3903 (page 230, 
col. 1). 

Special schools for in London, 3903 (page 224, 
col. 2). 


RECOVERY OF FEEBLE-MINDED, extent to which 
possible, 3977. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS: 


Results of work in, witness unable to express an 
opinion on, 3945. 
Statistics as to, 3903 (page 233, col. 1). 
Kura Disrricts, special schools, provision in, 
probable difficulty as to, 3921, 4092. 


ScHOOL AUTHORITIES: 


Authority for feeble-minded children, advocated 
as, 3913, 4175. 
Women, appointment of, on committees 
advocated, 3930. 

Combination for provision of special schools 
and homes, advocated, 3903 (page 225, col. 
2, 231, col. 1). 

Compulsory provision of homes and schools for 
defective children, advocated, 3903 (page 
231, col. 1), 3984. 

Extent of pre ent provision under the Act of 
1899, 3903 (page 224, col. 2). 


ScHOOLs, Merrorotitan Poor Law, Feeble-minded 
children in, regulations as to, 3903 (page 225, 
col. 1). 


Scnoozs, Sprott, for feeble-minded children ; 


Age for admission—early age advocated, 3903 
(pages 225, col. 2; 229. col. 1), 3950, 3972. 
Boarding-out arrangements in connection with, 
3903 (page 224, col. 2). 
(see also Boarding Homes). 
Compulsory provision advocated, 3903 (page 231, 
col. 1), 3934. 
Conferences, Resolutions as to necessityfor special 
schools, passed at, 3903 (page 229), 4080. 
Cost of maintenance in, 4099. 
Date of opening of first special classes, 3967. 
Double Defectives, on'y one schoo! provided for 
(page 224, col. 2). 
Mixing of feeble-minded with normal children, 
inexpediency of, 3903 (page 233, col. 1). - 
Number of Schools e:tabiished, 3903. 
Results of training in, percentage of cases able 
ae to earn a living, etc., 3903 (page 231, 
4 col. 2, page 232), 3952, 3982, 4122, 4288, 
Comment on evidence of Dr. Eichholz on 
this point, 3951, 422. 
Staff, training, importancé of, 3903 (page 231, 
col. 1). 


ScHooits, SPECIAL, FOR PHYSICALLY DEFECTIVE 
CHILDREN, number of, 3903 (page 224, col, 2). 


INDEX ; 


TOWNSEND, Miss P. D. anp Miss JEFFERIES—eont. 
STATISTICS : 


America, care of feeble-minded in, statistics as: 
to, 3903 (page 224, co’. 1), 3963. 


Boarding-schools for feeble-minded children— 
Number of existing schools, and number of 
children accommodated, 3918. 


Germany, care of feeble-minded in, statistics as- 
to, 3903 (page 224, col. 1), 3958. 

Homes for the feeble-minded : 

Cost of, Statistics as to, 3903 (page 228), 
4082, 4201. 

Normal inmates, feeble-minded in homes- 
with, 3903 (page 230, col. 1; page 233). 

Table of Statistics as to, 3903 (pages 226, 
227). 

London, number of feeble-minded children in, 
and number of special schools provided, 
3903 (page 224, col. 2), 4135. 

Magdalen Homes, 3903 (page 232, col. 2), 4073. 

Metropolitan Asylums Board Homes, number of, 
and number of children accommodated, 
3903 (page 225, col. 1). 

National Association for Promoting the Welfare 

of the Feeble-minded ;: 

Applications to, number of, and analysis of,. 
3903 (page 229), 4070. 

Tables of statistics as to homes, 3903. 
(pages 226, 228), 

Number of epileptic and defective children of 
elementary school class, estimate of, 3903: 
(page 224, cols. 1 and 2). 

Schools, special : 

Number of, 3903 (page 224, col. 2). 
Results of training in, 3903 (page 231, col. 2: 
page 232), 3951, 4122. 


STOCKHOLM, special homes and classes for the feeble- 
minded in, 3903 (page 230, col. 2). 


UrsuireE Bury, home for boys at, see title National! 
Society for Promoting the Welfare of the Feeble- 
minded, subheading Boys’ Homes. 


Women, appointment of, on Committees of Manage- 
ment of labour colonies or schools for the feeble- 
minded, importance of, 3903 (pages 225, col. 2, 
231, col. 1), 3930, 4285. 


WOMEN, FEEBLE-MINDED : 
Detention of, views as to, 3903 (page 230, col. 2), 
4154, 
(see also subheading Workhouse maternity, 
wards). 
Homes, sce that title, subheading Women. 
Protection, special need for, 3903 (page 230, 
col. 2). 
Extension of statutory powers 
necessity for, 4249. 
Workhouse maternity wards, women in : 
Age, average of, 4247. 
Children of : 
Affection of the mother for, has to be : 
created, 4025. 
Mental defect, majority show no sign 
of, 3903 (pages 225, col. 2; 232, col. 
1), 4004, 4030. 
Detention of, views as to whether desirable 
3903 (page 230, col. 2; and 231 
co’. 1), 4103, 4120, 4147, 4250. 
Concealment right result in event of 
- law as tocompulsory detention, 3903 
(page 230. co!. 2), 4138. 
Certification for detention, procedure 
advocated, 4253. 

Extent of imbecility, 4242. 

Home for, see ttle National Association for 
Promotion of the Welfare of the Feeble- 
minded, subheading Women. 

Number in, no reliible return as to, 4105. 

Workhouses not a suitable place for detention 
of feeble-mindedwomen; possibility of evil 

influence of able-minded paupers, 3903 

(page 225, col. 1). 
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Work that can be carried on and WaGzs that can be 

earned by feeble-minded, 3903 (page 230, 
col. 1): 

Somparison with normal persons, 4286. 

Greater variety might be attempted, 3903 (page 
230, co!. 1). 

Situations, suitable, difficulty of finding, 3903 
(page 230, col. 1). 

Statistics as to, 3903 (page 228), 3952, 3982, 
4127, 


WORKHOUSES : 


Children, feeble-minded, in : 

Country workhouses, absence of any special 
provision for, 3903 (page 225, col. 1). 

Inclusion of in any scheme for provision for 
defective children in any district, 3903 
(page| 231, col, 1). 

Metropolitan Poor Law schools—children 
must be treated separately from normal 
children, and may be placed under 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, 3903 
(page 225, col. 1). 

Detention of adult feeble-minded in workhouses, 
views as to, 3903 (page 225), 4074. 

Women, see that title. 

Improvement in conditions might be attained 

at small cost, 3903 (page 225, col. 1). 


TREADWELIT, 0. F. N.,; Medical officer of His Majesty’s 
Prison at Parkhurst (see Questions 4299-4443). 


Asytums, feeble-minded discharged from, subsequent 
appearance in prison, 4338. 


AutTHoRiIty ior control of Labour Colonies for 
feeble-minded criminals, views asto, 4314, 
4324. | 


CERTIFICATION : 


Criminal lunatics, uncertified, inParkhurst Prison, 
would be certified when time came for 
discharge, 4435. 

Feeble-minded in Industrial schools, certification 
for detention in an institution, advocated. 


4380. 
DEFINITION OF FEEBLE-MINDED : 


Sense in which understood at Parkhurst, 4415. 
Vagueness of, difficulty caused by, 4422. 


EPILEPrTics, number of, in Parkhurst Prison, 4442, 


CriminaL Fensie-MInDED : 


Characteristics of, moral and physical, 4301 
(pages 246, cols. 1 and 2). 
Palate formations, 4301 (page 251, col. 1). 
Convicts not classed as such are frequently 
feeble-minded and require special treatment, 
4301 (page 246, col. 2). 
Criminal instincts are characteristic.of majority 
of feeble-minded, 4410. 
Danger to society proved by repeated convictions, 
4301 (page 246, col. 2, page 249.) 
Detention : 
Early detertion might have checked 
criminal career, 4301 (page 246, col. 2), 
4376. 
Labour colonies, provision of, 
Labour Colonies. 
Parkhurst convict prison, see that title. 
Permanent detention, necessity for in many 
cases, 4301 (page 246, col. 2), 4380, 
4384. 
Inebriates, habitual, number of among, 4302. 
Number of, in prisons, proportion to total number 
of convicts in prisons, 4364. 
Parkhurst prison, number in, 
Parkhurst Convict Prison. 
Proportion who could be dealt with outside 
prisons is small, 4301 (page 246, col. 2). 
Physical well-being, importance of, 4301 (page 
246, col. 2). 
Suicide, attempted, number of cases, 4307. 
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TREADWELL, O. F. N.—cont. _ 


DrreEntion, (see title Criminal Fe :ble-minded, sub- 
heading, Detention ; and title, Labour Colonies). 


HEREDITY AND Famity MHrsrory in relation to. 
feeble-mindedness : 


Parkhurst Prison, feeble-minded criminals in 
proportion married and average number 
of children, 4301 (page 249). 

Percentage of feeble-minded criminals who 
marry is probably small, 4301 (page 249). 

InpustRiaL Scuoon Casss, Certification of feeble- 
minded for detention at end of school career, 
advocated, 4380. 


INEBRIATES, HABITUAL: 
Number of, among feeble-minded criminals, 


4302. 
Short sentences of imprisonment, question as 
to, 4306. 


Lasour Cotonres FoR Feesir-Minpep CRIMINALS 
suggestions as to, 4301 (page 246, col. 2), 
4309, 4381. 

Appeal to Secretary of State for discharge, right 
of, 4389. 

Authority for, the State preferable to local 
authorities, 4314, 4324. 

Classification in, 4310, 4351, 4407. 

Cost of maintenance. how to be defrayed: 
Partly by the Crown, partly by local 

authorities, 4321. 
Proportior of inmates who might contribute 
through their labour, 4390. 
Decision as to case suitable for admission to, 
procedure suggested, 4319, 4380, 4386, 
4388. 

Parkhurst prison would serve as a model for, 
4342, 4350. 

Period of detention in, long period preferable, 
for some cases permanent, 4301, page 246, 
col. 2, 4318, 4386. 

Transfer of cases from prisons, number suit 
able, 4310. 

Parkhurst Prison, 4301 (page 246, col. 2, and 
page 247.) 

Work that could b2 undertaken by lunatics, 
5392. 


MARRIAGE OF FEEBLE-MINDED CRIMINALS see title 
Heredity and Family History. 


PaRKHURST Convict Prison : 


Criminal Lunatics in, 4428: 
Certified cases, method of dealing with, 4433. 
Detention at Parkhurst owing to lack of 
accommodation at Broadmoor, 4441. 
Uncertified cases of potential insanity, 
4429, 
: Epileptics in, proportion of weak-minded and 
insane among, 4442. 
Feeble-minded criminals in: 
Account, general, of organisation, 
regulations, 4301 (page 246). 
All feeble-minded convicts now detained 
in Parkhurst, 4360. 
Asylums, cases discharged from, coming 
to Parkhurst, 4338. 
Behaviour of prisoners, 4355. 
Cases in, detailed account of, giving career, 
physical characteristics, etc., 4301 
(pages 249, 250), 4412. 
Criminal career commenced under the 
age of twenty, table of cases, 
4301 (page 248), 4368, 4351, 4385. 
Palate formation, comparison of, 4310 
(page 251, col. 1). 
Class of case received, 4301 (pages 246, 
247), 4337, 4366. 
Method of collecting cases, 
(page 246, col. 1, page 247). 
Classification of 100 weak-minded convicts: 
in, table showing, 4301 (page 247). 
Classified as feeble-minded when received 
from prisons, but not requiring special 
treatment, 4418. 
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TREADWELL, O. F. N.—coné, 
PARKHURST CoNnvicT PRisoN—cont. 
Fcble-minded criminals in—coné, 
Definition of feeble-minded as understood 
at Parkhurst, 4415. 
Diet, 4301 (page 246, col. 1), 4345. 
Discharge on. licence: 
Procedure as to, 4333, 4440. 
Relapse into crime, probability of, 
4301 (page 245, co!. 2), 4334. 
Inebriates, proportion of, 4301 (page 247), 
4302 


am | 


Marriage, condition of inmates as to, and 
average number of children, table 
showing, 4301 (page 289). 

Method of dealing with, on expiry of 
sentence, table showing number who 
ought to be detained, number who 
might be sent to Labour Colonies, and 
number who might be discharged to 
friends, 4301 (page 247). 

Moral defectives, number of, 4412. 

Number of, returns as to, 4301 (page 247 

and 249). 

Proportion to total number of convicts 
in prisons, 4364. 

Increase in, 4330. 

Period of detention in, 4367. 

Previous convictions, 4301 (pages 249), 
4335, 4369, 4427. 

Punishments, 4301 (pages 246, co!. 2), 4344, 
4351. 

Staff, highly-trained, 4357. 

Treatment in, 4301 (page 246, col. 1 and 2), 
4342, 4348, 4351, 4356, 4390. 

Work undertaken by, inmates 4301 

(page 246, col. 1), 4348, 4407. 
Proportion who could contribute to 
support of an institution, 4392. 


Number of convicts received for observation of, 


state of mind, 4301 (page 249). 
ary prisoners not classed as feeble-minded 
who are practically so, and would be 
better with special treatment, 4301, 
(page 246, col. 2), 4359, 4418. 
Palate formation, 4801 page 251). 


Prisons, Convict, Feeble-minded in: 


Slight cases, still detained in, probability of, 4420. , 


Lunatics who should be in asylums, detained in 
prison as feeble-minded, 4329. 

Parkhurst Convict Prison, see that title. 

Portland Prison, work done in, small margin 
of profit, 4404. 

Qualifications of witness, 4299, 4305, 4308. 


SecrETARY oF Strats, Authority of as to discharge 
from Labour colonies, suggested, 4389. 
Statistics, as to Parkhurst Prison: 
Hpileptics in, number of and proportion of weak- 
minded and insane, 4442. 
Feeble-mirded Criminals in: 
Classification of 100 convicts table showing, 
4301 (page 247). 
Criminal career commenced under age of 
twenty, table of, 4301, (page 248), 
4381. 
Marriage, condition as to, and average num- 
ver of children, 4301 (page 249). 
Method of dealing with on expiry of sentence, 
table showing proportion fit for deten- 
tion, for discharge to labour colonies, 
and for discharge to friends, 4301 
(page 247). 
Number of : 
On 31st March 1902, 1903, and 1904, 
4301 (page 247), 4230. 
Proportion to total number of convicts 
in prisons, 4364. 
Palate Formations, statistics as to, 4301 
(page 249). f 
Previous Convictions, 4301 (page 
Ordinary convicts who would be better classed 
as feeble-minded, and treated as such, 4301 
(page 246, col. 2), 4359. 


Suicipr Attempted, question as to cases of, 4307. 


TREDGOLD, A. F., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Phys cian to the 


Littleton Home for Defective Children, formerly 
London County Council Research Scholar in 
Insanity and Neuropathology and Clinical Assistant 
to the Northumberland County Asylum, &e. (See 
Questions 7280-7535). 

Aots OF PARLIAMENT: 

Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 

Children) Act 1899: 
Amendment and compulsory ddoption ade 
vocated, 7281 (page 400, co!. 1), 7505. 

Epileptics, sane, adequacy of provisions for, 
7281 (page 401, col. 1). 

Idiots Act 1886, certification of the feeble-minded 
under, views as to, 7281 (page 400, col. 1), 
7387, 7504. 

Lunacy Acts, certification of the feeble-minded 
under, views as to, 7281 (page 400, col. 1), 
7387. 

AFrrEerR-Care Associations, work of, 7281 (page 400, 
co!. 1), 7394. 

America, definition of feeble-minded in, 7281 (page 
399, col. 1), 

ASYLUMS : 

Expenses of, as compared with hospitals, 7438, 

Idiot asylums : 

Accommodation, inadequacy of, and ten- 
dency towards exclusion of unimprov- 
able cases, 7281 (page 399, col. 2), 7377, 
7386. 

Costliness of, and suggestions as to cheaper 
provision for idiots, 7281 (page 399, 
col. 2), 7381. 

Land, acreage considered desirable, 7533. 

Lunatic Asylums : 

Aged and infirm—senile decay cases, 
cheaper provision for, advocated, 7402, 
7429. 

Criminal feeble-minded in, 7496. 

Idiots and imbeciles, detention in, 7281 (page 
399, col. 2), 7381, 7386. 

AUTHORITY FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, suggestions 

as to: 

Commission, permanent, on similar lines to 

Lunacy Commission advocated, 7281 (page 
401, col. 1), 7298, 7327, 7359, 7401, 7500. 

Guardians, transfer of powers from, advocated, 
7404. 

Single authority, views as to, 7400, 7460. 

BLIND FEEBLE-MINDED, absence of proper provision 
for, 7281 (page 401, col. 1). 

BoarpinG Homes, for voluntary detention, pro- 
vision by Local Authorities advocated, 7281 
(page 400, col. 2). 

Boarpine ScHooLs, SPECIAL: 

Advantages of as compared with day schools 
and suggestion as to compulsory detention 
in, 7281 (page 400, col. 1), 7408, 7511, 7512. 

Causes OF FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS, 7281 (pages 396, 

397, 398), 7299, 7322, 7474. 

(See also title Heredity and Family History.) 

CERTIFICATION for detention : 

Idiots Acts and Lunacy Acts, cases certifiable 
under, 7281 (page 400, co!. 1), 7387, 7504. 

New Form would be required for cases not 
certifiable under Idiots and Lunacy Acts 
7398, 7504. | 

Permanent Commission, appointment for, ad- 
vocated, 7327, 7358. 

CLASSIFICATION of Feeble-Minded, views as to, 7281 
(page 397, col. 2, 399, cols. 1 and 2), 7406, 7443. 

_ComMiTTEx, Departmental, on Defective and Epi- 
leptic Children 1898, estimates of number of 
defectives, 7293. 

CoNsSUMPTION in relation to feeble-mindedness and 
epilepsy, 7281 (pages 396, 397, 398, col. 1, 401, 
col. 2), 7322, 7475. 

CRIMINAL FEEBLE-MINDED : 

Asylums, transfer to, from prisons, 7496, 

Number of, witness unable to estimate, 7281 
(page 398, col. 2). 

Tendency of feeble-minded to drift to criminal 
and vagrant classes, 7281 (page 398, col. 2), 
7343. 
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DaRENTH, Imbeciles in, 7454. 


DEAF Frresie-MinpeEpD, absence of proper pro- 
vision for, 7281 (page 401, co’. 1). 


DEFINITIONS : 
Feeble-minded, 7281 (page 399, col. 1). 
Mercier, Dr., definitions by, 7448. 
Royal College of Physicians, definitions by, 
7342. 
Imbeciles, 7281 (page 399, col. 1), 7448. 
Idiots, 7281 (page 399, col. 1). 


DETENTION of the Feeble-minded, views as to, 7281 
(pages 400, 401), 7294, 7343. 

Public attitude towards, 7281 (pages 400, col. 2, 
401, col. 2), 7337. 

Test of fitness for freedom might be ability to 
keep the laws, and to earn a living or be 
supported by friends, 7281 (page 400, 
col. 2), 7337, 7449. 


Diacnosis oF FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS, age at which 
possible, 7449. 


Eartswoop Asytum, difficulty of admission to, 
7378. 


ErcaHouz, Dr., Evidence of, references to, 7299, 
7307, 7313, 7318. 


ENVIRONMENT as a cause of mental defectiveness, 
' 7281 (pages 397, 398, 401, col. 2), 7320. 


EPILEPTICS : 

Connection between epilepsy and feeble-minded- 
ness, 7281 (pages 398, col 1, 400, col. 2), 7285. 

Insane Epileptics : 

Provision for, should be similar to non. 
epileptic feeble-minded, but with 
separate accommodation, 7281 (page 
401, col. 1). 

Sane Epileptics, adequacy of provision for 
under Elementary Education (Defective 
and Epileptic Children) Act 1899, 7281 
(page 401, col. 1). 


Guarpians of the Poor, transfer from of Authority 
as to the Feeble-minded, advocated, 7404. 


HEREDITY AND F'amity Hisrory: 

birth rate in marriages of the  feeble- 
minded, 7281 (page 399, col. 1). 

Cause of feeble-mindedness, heredity as, views 

of witness as to, 7281 (pages 396, 
397, 398) 7299, 7345, 7474. 
Tables of statistics, 7281 (pages 396, 397, 
399), 7282, 7364, 7486. 
Basis of, 7366. 

Death-rate in families tainted with feeble- 
mindedness, 7281 (pages 398, cols. 1 and 2, 
399, col. 1), 7491. 

Detention for prevention of propagation, diffi- 
culties of; public must be educated in 
the responsibilities of marriage, 7281 (pages 
400, col. 2, 401, col. 2), 7410. 

Form used by Dr. Tredgold in collecting family 
histories, 7309. 

Healthy Birth, law of, 7349. 

Importance of, and difficulty of obtaining 
family history, 7281 (pages 396, col. 2, 
400, col. 2), 7294. 

Marriages of Feeble-minded (on both sides), 
witness knows no instance of normal off- 
spring, 7345, 7416. 

Racial extinction, probable, of the feeble- 
minded, views as to, 7313. 

Sane persons, family history of in respect of 
mental defect, absence of statistics and 
views as to probable extent of taint, 
7281 (page 397, col. 2). 

Schools, special, Records collected in, 7294, 7307. 


Home at Littleton for defective children, 7517. 


Hospira.s, expenses of, as compared with asylums, 
7438. ; 

Hycrene, training in, suggestions as to: 
House-to-house visitation for, 7485, 7514, 7522. 
Schools, teaching in, advocated, 7281 (page 401, 

col. 2), 7410, 7482, 7514, 7522. 
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Ipiots : 


Asylums, see that title. . 

Authority for, views as to, 7281 (page 401, 
col. 1), 7500. 

Definition of, 7281 (page 399, col. 1). 

Epilepsy, proportion of idiots suffering from, 
7281 (page 401, col. 1). 

Insanity, liability to, extent of, and its probable 
reduction by special training, 7281 (page 
398). 


IMBECILES : 


Accommodation for, inadequacy of, and sugges- 
tion as to cheaper provision, 7377, 7381. 

Authority for, views as to, 7281 (page 401), 
7500. 

Definition of, 7281 (page 399, col. 1), 7448. 

Epilepsy, proportions of imbeciles suffering from, 
7281 (page 401, col. 1). 

Insanity, liability to, and its probable reduction 
by special training, 7281 (page 398, col. 2). 

Labour colonies, provision for advocated, 7281 
(page 399, col. 2). 


INEBRIATES : 


Connection between acloholism, feeble-minded- 
ness, and epilepsy, 7281 (pages 396, 397, 
398, 401), 7322, 7325, 7475, 7480. 


Lasour Cotontres for feeble-minded and imbeciles, 
provision advocated, 7281 (pages 399, col. 2, 
400, col. 2), 7339. 
Land, acreage required, 7518, 7533. 
Voluntary detention, labour colonies for, pro- 
vision advocated, 7281 (page 400, col: 2). 


LocaL AUTHORITIES, provision of labour colonies for 
voluntary detention, advocated, 7281 (page 400). 


Lorp CHANCELLOR, Reports of Permanent Commission 
for the Feeble-minded to be made to, suggestion 
as to, 7328. 


Lunacy Commission : 
Demands of, excessive, question as to, 7329. 
Reports of, basis of, and disagreement with 
statistics compiled by witness, 7285. 
Retention of authority for lunatics advocated, 
7464. 
Ursuitable as authority for feeble-minded, 7281, 
(page 401, col. 1). 
LuNatTICs : 
Development of insanity in the feeble-mirced. 
7281 (page 398, col. 2), 7399. 
Hereditary connection between insanity and 
feeble-mindedness, 7281 (pages 396, 398), 
7288. 
Maaistrates, possible difficulties with, as to certi- 
fication of children for detention, 7389. 
Mercter, Dr., definition of feeble-minded by, 7448. 


Mippie-CLtass AND WELL-TO-DO FEEBLE-MINDED, 
number of, as compared with poorer classes, 
T3162, tooas 1320. 

MoraL DEFECTIVES, cases having no other symp- 
toms of mental defect, 7360, 7422. 

NorTHUMBERLAND County ASYLUM, criminal feeble- 
minded in, 7497. 

PaLaTE ForMATION, question as to, 7356. 

PAUPER F'EEBLE-MINDED : 

Discrimination from able-minded paupers, and. 
distinct treatment, advocated, 7403. 
Number of, 7281 (page 398, col. 2). 

PuysicAL DEFECTS accompanying feeble-mindednegs, 
7352. 

QUALIFICATION OF WITNESS, 7280, 7281 (page 395 
col. 1, ‘75382 

RECOVERY OR AMELIORATION of the feenle-minded 
extent possible, 7281 (page 400, col. 1), 7407. 

REFERENCE TO THE Commission, Terms of, 7457, 
7495. 

Roya CoLLeGEe oF PHYSICIANS, definition of feeble- 
minded by, 7342. 
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RuraL Districts, number of feeble-minded in, as 
compared with towns, 7320. 


Scxoorts, ORDINARY ELEMENTARY : 


Discharge of merely dvll children from, as feeble~ 
minded, possibility of, 7303. 

Hygienic principles, training of children in, 
advocated, 7281 (page 401, col. 2), 7410, 
7482, 7514, 7522. 


ScHooLs, SPEOIAL 


Age of admission and period of training in: 

Earlier age for admission, advocated, 7281 
(page 400, col. 1), ‘7407. 

Extension of period of training advocated, 
7281 (page 40°, col. 1). 

Compulsory provision advocated, 7281 (page 
400, 7505. 

Family history, records of, collection in, 7294, 
7307. 

Number of children provided for, and number 
requiring provision, 7281 (page 400, col. 1), 
7293. 

SocroLogicaAL RELATIONSHIP of mental defect, 7281 

(page 398, col. 2). 


STATISTICS : 


Asylums, London County Council, number of 
idiots and imneciles in, 7281 (page 399, 
col. 2). 

Births, number of, in 150 families showing taint 
of feeble-mindedness, 7281 (page 399, col 
1), 7286. 

Case-books, statistics 
character of, 7286. 

Causes of feeble-mindedness, tables summarising, 

7281 (pages 396, 397), 7282, 7364, 7486. 
Basis of, 7366, 7476. 

Death-rate among the feeble-mirded, statistics 
as to, 7281 (page 399, col. 1), 7491. 

Epilepsy, proportion of cases of teeble-minded, 
idiots, and imbeciles suffering from, 7281 
(page 401, co!. 1). 

Lunacy Commissioners’ Reports, basis of, and 
disagreement with statistics compiled by 
witness, 7285. 

Method that might be adopted by the Commis- 
sion to ascertain numbers of the feeble- 
minded, views as to, 7525. 

Schools, special, number of children provided for 
in, and number requiring provision, 7281 
‘page 400, col. 1), 7293. 


Towns, number of feeble-minded in, as compared 
with the country, 7319. 


TUBERCULOSIS, see title Consumption. 


based on, misleading 


TROUP, CHARLES EDWARD, C.B., Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State in the Home Office (See 
Questions 1317-1487.) 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT : 


Criminal Law Amendment Act 1885, protection 
of feeble-minded women under, 1398, 
1400. 
Extension of, views as to whether desirable, 
1401, 1433. 
Criminal Lunatics Acts: 
Detention as pauper lunatic under, 1338. 
Verdict under Act of 1800, 1320. 
Criminal Lunatic Asylums Act 1860, Broadmoor 
established under, 1331. 
Lunacy Act 1890, protection of feeble-minded 
women under, 1399, 1412. 
Extension of, question es to advisability of, 
1412, 1433. 
Trial of Lunatics Act 1883, verdict under, 1320. 


ASYLUMS: 
Broadmoor Criminal Luitatic Asylum : 


Class of case received in, 1325, 1331, 1349, | 


1351, 1458, 1472. 
Feeble-minded, few cases of, 1389. 
Classification of inmates, methods adopted, 
1376. 
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TROUP, CHarLes Epwarp, C.B.—coné, 
ASYLUMS—cont, 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum—cont. 
Committal to of persons subsequently found 
sane, question as to, 1382. 
Cost of maintenance : 
Compared with County Asylums, 1377. 
How defrayed, 1334, 1485. 
Discharge from, see title Discharge. 
Experience cf witness as to, 1381. 
Number of inmates, 1331, 1390. 
Recovery, cases of, 1582. 
Return of inmates to. after discharge. 1380, 
1386. ; * 
Treatment in, non-psenal, 1275, 1378. 
County and Borough Asylums, detention of 
criminal lunatics in : 
Class of case, 1325, 1332. 
Cost of, how defrayed, 1335, 1485. 
Feeble-minded Criminals in, see title 
Criminal Feeble-minded, subheading 
Detention in Asylums. 
Number of inmates, 1332. 
Reluctance of authorities to retain such 
cases when no longer certifiable as 
insane, 1339. 
Discharge from, see title Discharge. 
Period of detention in. 
Advantage of a long period, 1324, 1342 
1393. ; 
Permanent detention, power as to, 1476. 
Private asylums, criminal lunatics in, after 
discharge, 1335. 


Case referred to—Macnaghten’s case, 1319, 1322, 
1345, 1458. 


CLASSIFICATION of criminal lunatics, 
1476, 


CRIMINAL FEEBLE-MINDED : 
Criminal procedure as to, 1322, 1422. 
Detention in asylums or prisons, 1325, 1333, 
1340, 1349, 1462. 

Absence of any institution absolutely 
suitable for such cases, 1353. 
Discharge of, at end of sentence, 1423. 

Number in Broadmoor, 1390. 
Parkhurst Convict Prison, special treatment 
in, 1341, 1351, 1426. 
Number ot, 1396, 1435. 
Permanent or longer period of control than at 
present, with a view to segregation, 
views as to, 1341, 1342, 1358, 1391- 
1393. 
Kind of institution advocated, 1365. 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE (as to criminal lunatics) : 
Account of, 1318, 1462. 

Decision as to insanity should be left with the 
jury, not with a body of experts, 1346, 1441, 
1458, 1462. 

Minor Offences, method of dealing with, 1327. 

Derention, (sce title Criminal Feeble-minded, sub- 

heading Detention.) 

DISCHARGE OF Criminal lunatics from institutions, 

regulations as to, 1332, 1336. 

Conditional discharge, 1325, 1336, 1369. 

Detention at end of sentence as pauper lunatics, 
1332, 1336, 1338, 1486. 

No obligation to discharge though no longer 
certifiable as insane, 1338. 

Documents handed in by witness, 1342. 

Homer Orrice, see Secretary of State. 

Hesprrats, criminal lunatics in, after discharge 
from asylums, 13365. 

Lagour CoLontgs, transfer to of persons becoming 
insane or feeble-minded during imprisonment, 
views as to, 1431. 

MacistRates, procedure in dealing with criminal 

lunatics, 1327, 1469. 

Circular issued by Secretary of State in 1889, . 
1327. 

Extension of power, question as to, 1472. 

Prison CoMMISSIONERS, duties of, and statistics 
kept by, 1446. 


1328, 1459, 
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PRIsons: 
Development of insanity in: 
Rarity of, 1429. 
Release of such cases, question as to, 14380. 
Removal of such cases to an asylum, 1459, 
1476. 
Medical examination of inmates, 1426. 
Parkhurst Convict Prison : 
Feeble-minded, special treatment in, 1341 
Tso 1s 
Medical examination of inmates, 1426. 
Statistics and Reports, regulations as to, 1444. 
PROPERTY, private, of criminal lunatics, availability 
of, for defraying cost of maintenance, 1335. 
‘(QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 1317, 1381. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, powers and duties of, as to— 
Criminal lunatics, 1325, 1329, 1332, 1336, 1337, 
1338, 1341, 1369, 1423, 1440, 1459, 1476. 
Yeeble-minded, 1357, 1361, 1365, 1397, 1436. 
Prisons, 1444, 1446. 
STATISTICS : 
Criminal lunatics, 1444. 
Feeble-minded Crimihals, 1390, 1396, 1435, 


WoMEN : 
Criminal lunatics : 
Infanticide, cases of, question as to dis- 
_ charge of, and return to husband, 
1372. 2 
Feeble-minded women, protection of, statutory 
provision for, 1398. 
Extension of, views as to whether desirable, 
1401, 1433. 


TUKE, Sir John Batty, M.P., M.D., F.R.C.P., (Ed.) 
F.R.S.E. (see Questions, 4566-4738.) 


Acts oF ParriAMENT—Lunacy Acts 1890 anp 1891: 


Amendment of, to facilitate certification of the 
feeble-minded, advocated, 4678, 4689. 
Compulsory use of forms, no provisions as to, 

4633. 
Certification of lunatics, provisions as to, 4569. 
Age or disease, cases of mental infirmity 
caused by (Sec. 116) 4569, 4617, 4666. 
Applicable to the feeble-minded in event of 
establishment of institutions other than 
asylums for their detention, 4629, 4706, 
4708. 
Essentials of the certificate under Form 8 
of the 2nd Schedule, 4569, 4630, 4669. 
Facts under personal observation, provisions 
as to, 4569, 4584, 4586, 4623, 4630. 
Form of certificate, consideration of, in 
detail, 4570. 
Repeal of Form 13 by schedule of the Act 
of 1891, 4660. 
Workhouses, certification for detention in 
(Sec. 24., Form 10 of 2nd Schedule) 
4569, 4615, 4659. 
Definition of lunatic in, comments on, 4569, 4684. 
Alteration in wording advocated, 4620, 4696- 
Examination by Judicial authority (See. 8 (1)), 
objections to this section, 4569, 4648, 4650, 
4651. 
Reception orders, provisions as to, 4569, 4607. 
Section 339 giving statutory operation to the 
forms appended in the schedule, 4633. 


ASYLUMS : , 
Aged and infirm feeble-minded in: 
Number of, question as to possible source of 
information as to, 4733. 
Scotland, cases in, 4731. 
Transfer to special institutions where they 
could be more cheaply dealt with, 
advocated, 4737. 
Discharge of cases from, 4725, 4726. 
Objections to detention of feeble-minded in, and 
reluctance of authorities as to their recep- 
tion, 4674, 4676, 4707. 
Avtuoriry for control of Labour Colonies for 
the feeble-minded, suggestions to, £702. 
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CERTIFICATION : 
Epileptics, 4589. 
Feeb!e-minded, certification of : 

Adaptability of present method of certifica- 
tion of lunatics to, views as to, 4629, 
4706, 4708. 

At end of special school training for further 
detention, views as to one general certi- 
ficate for, 4697. 

Criminal feeble-minded, cases of, quoted, 

and views as to whether certi- 
fiable, 4591, 4685, 4668. 

History of crimes and offences and 
neglect should be sufficient to 
determine certification, 4584. 

Extent to which practised, and suggestion 
as to alteration of law as to, 4673, 4677, 
4689. 

Magisterial decision as to certification for 
detention, views as to, 4704. 

ecessity for, sometimes greater than in 
cases of lunacy, 4569, 4671. 

Reluctance of medical men to certify, 4676. 
Actions for damages are a chief cause 

of, 4709. 

Suggestions for remedying this, 4706, 

4718. 
Lunatics, certification of : 

Acts of Parliament referring to, see title Acts 
of Parliament—Lunacy Acts 1890 and 
1891. 

Alteration in wording of definition advo- 
cated, 4620, 4696. 

Private patients : 

Examination by a judicial authority, 
views of witness as to, 4569, 4648, 
4650, 4651. 

Tn a hired house or in a doctor’s house 
must be certified, 4644. 

Living at home and not needing 
asylum treatment, certification 
unnecessary, 4569, 4582, 4635, 
4644. 

Reception order need not necessarily follow 
on, 4637. 

ComMITTBE, SELECT, ON THE Lunacy Laws (1877) : 
Recommendations as to evidence in Certification 

of Lunatics, 4625. 

CRIMINAL F'EEBLE-MINDED, cases quoted,and views of 
witness a3 to their certifiability, 4584, 4591, 
4685, 4668. 

DEFINITION of Lunatic in Lunacy Acts, 4569 ,4684 ; 
Alteration in wording advocated, 4620, 4696, 

DETENTION, views as to, 4569, 4697, 4724. 

Z Labour Colonies.) 

Erizprios, Certifiability of, in cases where a period 

of insanity follows the fits, 4589. 

Homus, licensed, certification of the feeble-minded 
for detention in, views as to, 4700. 


IMBECILES AND IpIoTS, certifiability of, 4598. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR THE H'EEBLE-MINDED : 


Aged and infirm, transfer to, advocated, 4737. 


Labour Colonies, see that title. 
Provision of, would decrease reluctance of 
medical men as to certification, 4706. 


(See also 


LABOUR COLONIES FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED + 


Asylum cases, transfer to, views as to, 4729 

Number of cases that might be sent, esti- 
mate of, 4750. 

Authority for, suggestion as to Lunacy Com- 
missioners, 4702. 

Certification for detention in, special schedule 
for suggestions as to, 4569. 

Letention, must be permanent in some cases, 
4724, 

Ex-pupils of special schools, examination on 
discharge, for detention in, advocated, 
4697. 
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TUKE, Sin Jonn Barry. M.P., M.D., F.R.C.P. (Ed.), 
E.R.S.E.—cone. 
Lunacy ComMMISSIONERS : 


Authority for feeble-minded, 
whether desirable as, 4702. 
Certification of linaties, authority as to, 4627. 


views as to 


LUNATICS : 
Acts of Parliament, referring to, see title Acts. — 
Certification of, see title Certification of 
Parliament, sub-heading Lunatics. 
Definition of, 4569, 4684. 
Alteration in wording advocated, 4620. 
4696. 
Rec: ption Orders, 4569, 4607, 4613. 4662. 
MAGISTERIAL Ducrston as to certification of feeble- 
minded for detention, views as to, 4704. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESS, 4566, 4569, 4644., 


RECEPTION OrpERS for lunatics. provision of 
Lunacy Acts as to, 4569, 4607, 4613, 4662. 
ScoOTLAND : 
Asylums. 


Aged and infirm feeble-minded in, 4731. 
Discharge of cases unrecovered from, 4726. 
Examination and certification of lunatics in, 
4607, 4609, 4613, 4628, 4655. 
Actions for damages against medical men 
for malicious certification, 4717. 
Experience of witness as to lunacy, almost 
entirely confined to, 4644. 


Women FEEBLE-MINDED, necessity for special 
protection, and consequently for certification, 
4569, 4671. 


TURNER, J. C., Superintendent of the Eastern Counties 
Asylum (see Questions 10785-10964). 


Acts oF PARLIAMENT; 


Idiots Act. 
Amendment of, and application to the feeble- 
minded, views as to, 10962. 
Successful working of, 10958. 
Lunacy Acts, application of, to institutions for 
imbeciles and idiots, views as to this 
suggestion, 10958. 


ASYLUMS : 


Classification in, necessity for, and for separation 
of congenital cases from lunatics and 
insane, 10953. 

Eastern Counties Asylum, see that title. 

Schools and workshops for better class of cases 
in, advocated, 10829. 

Staff, average number of, 10885. 


CERTIFICATION OF FE EEBLE-MINDED, 
Idiots Act for, advocated, 10962. 


AUTHORITY MOST DESIRABLE FOR THE FEHEBLE 
MINDED, Views as to: 
County Councils, extent of authority, 10817, 
10825, 10868, 10870, 10943. 
Lunacy Commissioners, 10870, 10937. 
Unification of authorities advocated, 10952, 


CHARITABLE ENTERPRISE, continuance of, with. 
assistance from grants and payments, views as 
to this suggestion, 10813, 10823, 10945. 


County COUNCILS: 


Authority for the feeble-minded, extent advo- 
cated, 10817, 10825, 10868, 10870, 10943. 
Connection with asylum authorities as regards 
special classes, question as to, 10867. 
Idiots, power as to provision for, 10914. 
Compulsory use of, advocated, 10916. 


DETENTION, necessity for, views as to, 10868, 10905. 
Eartswoop Asytum, class of case received in, 10846. 


EAsteRN Counties ASYLUM, Colghester : 
Accommodation, see subheading Number of 
inmates. 
Admission, method of, 10787 (page 623, col. 1); 
10788, 10840. 
Number of cases that may be admitted 
by election, 10800. 


adaptation cf 
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TURNER, J. C.—¢oni. 
Eastern Countizes Asytum, Colchester—cont, 


After-life of patients (after discharge), forms. 
as to sent out and replies received, 10787 
(page 624, col. 1), 10836, 10895, 10902. 

Age of inmates, 10787 (page 623, col. 2), 10879. 

Authority for control and supervision, 10787 
(page 623, col. 2). 

Buildings : 

Cost of, 10787 (page 624, col. 2). 
Freehold, 10787 (page 624, col. 2). 
Class of cases received, 10787 (page 623, col. 1; 
and 624, col. 1), 10816, 10825, 10847. 
Combination of defect, cases of, 10888. 
Idiots, 10824, 10826, 10915. 
Special Schools and homes for feeble-minded, 
cases received from, 10847. 
Classification of cases in, 10787 (page 624, col. 1),. 
10816, 10880. 
Congenital defectives, separation from 
insane and lunatics, 10954, 10959, 
Sexes, separation, 10894. 

Conference between “Essex County Asylum 
Committee and Eastern Counties Asylum 
Authorities as to reception of idiots from 
Brentwood, 10824. 

Gost of : 

Average annual expenditure, and average 
annual cost per head, and weekly cost 
per head, statements as to, 10787 
(page 625, col. 1), 10938. 

Economical administration, 10807, 10822. 

How defrayed (cost of maintenance), 10787 — 

(page 624, col. 2): 

Private contributions, 10790, 10797. 

Probable effect on of provision for 
pauper cases by County Council 
10819 

Public authorities, no contributions 
received from except from Boards 
of Guardians, 10787 (page 624, 
col. 2), 10789. 

Summary of amounts received from 
each source, 10806. 

Work of inmates, extent to which 
cost is reduced by, 10787 (page 624, 
col. 2). 

Original cost and subsequent capital ex- 
penditure, 10787 (page 624, col. 2). 

Provisions, cost of, 10787 (page 625), 10933. 

Date of foundation, 10787 (page 623, col. 1), 
10935. 

Deaths, annual average in, 10887. 

Discharge, re-election, and withdrawal, regula- 
tions as to, 10787 (page 623, col. 2), 10837, 
10899, 10918. 

District from which inmates are drawn, 10787 
(page 623, col. 1). 

Family history of patients, no records kept, 
10787 (page 624, col. 1). 

Grant to, from County Council, views of witness 
as to this suggestion, 10825. 

Guardians. Boards of, contributions received 

from in consideration of cases ad- 
mitted, 10787 (page 624, col. 2), 10789. 

Amount of payment, estimate of, 10791, 
10806. 

Accommodation, amount reserved for these 

cases, 10796, 10798. 
Number of cases requiring accommoda- 
dation estimate of, 10809. 

Clothing, charge for, 10805. 

Extension of this system, views as to, 10813. 

Ipswich Guardians’ Committee has no rela- 
tion with asylum authority, 10850. 

Income : 

Annual average, 10787 (page 624, col. 2). 

Source of, see subheading Cost—How de- 
frayed. 

Land: 

Acreage, 10831. 

Freehold, 10787 (page 624, col. 2). 

Medical examination, periodical of inmates, 
question as to, 10787 (page 624, col, 1). 
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Easvern Counties Asytum, Colchester—cont. 


Methods adopted for housing, educating and 
employing inmates, distinguishing between 
males and females, adults and children, 
10787 (page 624, col. 2). 

Name, addition of word “ feeble-minded”’ to, 
10787 (page 623, col. 1). 

Number of inmates, 10787 (page 623, col. 2) and 

% page 625), 10792. 
see also subheading Paupers. 

Objects for which founded, no change or modi- 
fication, 10787 (page 623, col. 1). 

Paupers, ineligible for election, can only be 

received on payment by guardians, 
10787 (page 624, col. 2), 10788. 
Number. received, and number in Eastern 
Counties probably requiring accom- 
modation, 10792, 10798, 10809, 10909. 

Payment received from patients, 10802, 10842, 
Number of paying patients, 10799. 

i Period of detention in, 10787 (page 623, cols. 
1 and 2), 10833, 10837, 10917. 

Questions as to, issued by the Royal Commisson, 
Replies to, 10787 (page 623, col. 1). 

Results of training in, 10787 (page 623, col. 1, and 
624 col. 2), 10825, 10836, 10864. 

Schools and workshops : 

Cost of the Peckover schools, 10787 (page 
624, col. 2). 
tesults of training in, 10825, 10864. 
Staff : 
Salaries, 10859. 
Training and qualifications of, 10852, 
10858. 
‘Seaside Home (Crossby House) in connection 
with, 10936. 
Cost of, 10787 (page 624, col. 2). 

Staff : 

Number of, 10787, (page 624. cof. 1), 10884. 
School Staff, 10852, 10858. 

Training in, 10825, 10864. 

Treatment and control, methods of, 10787 (page 
624, col. 1). 

Work carried on by inmates, 10882, 10920. 
Proportion of cases unable to do any work, 

10889. 
Women patients helping with more helpless 
cases, 10892. 


GUARDIANS, BoaRps oF, Contributions in respect 
of cases sent to asylums, see title Eastern Counties 
Asylum, subheading Guardians. 


Harrisson, Dr., Evidence of, reference to, 10857, 
10862. 


HEREDITY AND Faminty HISTORY: 


Marriage of Mental Defectives : 
Eastern Counties Asylum, marriage of cases 
discharged from, 10836, 10871. 
Children of these marriages, question 
as to, 10873. 
Prevention desirable, 10905 


TIp1ots AND IMBECILES: 


Absence of adequate accommodation for, 10911. 

Authority for provision for, County Council 
advocated as, 10825. 

Lunacy Act, application of certain clauses to, 
views of witness as to this suggestion, 10958. 

Number of at last census, and estimate of 
proportion of Poor Law cases, 10810. 


Tprots Act: | 


Amendment for certification of the feeble- 
minded, views as to, 10962. 
Successful working of, 10958. 


INSTITUTIONS : 


Asylums, see that title. 

Charitable enterprise, see that title. 

Labour Colonies, see that title. 

Staff, training end status of, views as to, 10852 
Ipswicu, Home for feeble-minded girls at, 10850. 


{| Lapour Coronres, cost of, probably greater than 
. that of other types of institution, 10830, 10921. 
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TURNER, J. C.—cont. 


Lunacy Acts, application of certain clauses into 
institutions for idiots and imbeciles, views as 
to their suggestion, 10958. 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 


Authority for feeble-minded, advocated, 10870, 
10937. 

Eastern Counties Asylum, authority as to, 
10787 (page 623, col. 2). 


ScHoots, Sprcrat, for the Feeble-minded : 
Connection between school authorities and 
asylums authorities, question as to, 10867. 
Curriculum, most desirable, views as to, 10862, 
10908. 
Imbeciles ir, 10868. 


TURNER, Miss Rose, I.R.C,.P., L.R.C.S., Medical 
Attendant at some of the Homes under the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board (see Questions 8608-8737). 

AFTER-CARE COMMITTEE ; 
Formation of, for cases discharged from labour 

colonies, advocated, 8611 (page 505, col. 1). 

Value of work done by, 8642. 

AMERICA, Births in, regulations as to records to be 
kept by doctors and midwives, 8611 (page 503, 
col. 2). 

ASYLuMS, discharge of cases from, 
subsequent lapse into crime, 8685. 

AvTHORITY most desirable for the feeble-minded, 
views as to, 8666. 

Causss of feeble-mindedness. detailed consideration 
of, 8611 (pages 501, 502, and 503). 

CERTIFICATION of the feeble-minded, necessity for, 
8611 (page 503, col. 2, and 504, col. 1). 


CHARACTERISTICS, morai and physical, of the feeble- 
minded, 8611 (page 504, cols. 1 and 2). 


CLASSIFICATION of all congenital mental defectives 
as improvable and unimprovable advocated, 
8611 (page 504, col. 2), 8648. 


CRIMINAL FEEBLE-MINDED : 
Juvenile offenders : 

Medical examination of all juvenile offenders 
advocated, 8611 (page 504, col. 2), 

Prisons, detention in and subsequent dis- 
charge from, evils of, 8611 (page 502). 
8686. 

Reformatories, unsuitability of as places of 
detention for, 8611 (page 502, and page 
503, col. 1). 

Remand Homes, Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, statistics as to cases in, 8611 
(page 502, col. 2), 8728. 

CRIMINAL TENDENCIES of the feeble-minded, and 
general relation between feeble-mindedness and 
stime, 8611 (pages 502, cols. 1 and 2, and 503, 
col. 1). 

DeEAF-MutTEs, statistics at to: 

Feeble-minded, proportion of, 8611 (page 503, 
col. 1). 

Hereditary connection with feeble-mindedness, 
8611 (page 503, col. 1). 

DETENTION, necessity for, 8611 (page 503, 

and 2). 

Labour colonies, see that title. 

Number of children requiring detention, 8628. 


and their 


cols. 1 


Dracnosis of nervous disorders, and mental defect, 
age at which possible, 8611 (page 504, col. 1), 
8672, 8711. 

Epiepsy, hereditary connection with feeble-minded- 
ness, 8611 (pages 501 and 502). 


Herepiry AND Famity History. 

Consanguineous marriages in relation to feeble- 
mindedness, 8611 (page 501, col. 2). 

Criminal feeble-minded juvenile offenders, 
statistics as to family history, 8611 (page 502, 
col. 2). 

Deaf-mutism, hereditary connection with feeble 
mindedness, 8611 (page 503, col. 1). 

Detention for prevention of propagatioa 
necessity for, 8611 (page 503, col. 2). 
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TURNER, Miss Ross, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.8.—eont. 
HEREDITY AND Famity HistoRy—cont. 
Difficulty of obtaining family histories, 8683. 
Statistics at to, collected by witness, 8611 (page 
E01), 8647, 8682, 8717. 
Normal children, no similar statistics as 
to collected, 8717. 
Homes for feeble-minded children, under Metro- 
politan Asylums Board : 
Account, general, of, 8606, 8611 (page 500, col. 1), 
Admission, procedure as to, photograph taken 
and children examined physically and 
mentally, 8611 (page 501, col. 1). 
After career of children (after discharge), 8611 
(page 500, col. 2). 
Record kept by witness, 8638. 
Return of children to their own homes, 
deterioration resulting, 8611 (page 500, 
col. 2, and 502, col. 2), 8638, 8646. 
(See also subheading Results of Training. ) 
Homes for Feeble-minded Childrev, under Metro- 
politan Asylums Board—cont. 
Age of admission, 8611 (page 500, col. 1), 8626, 
8695. 
Brentwood, colony for girls at, 8611 (page 500, 
col. 2). 
Family history of cases, 8611 (pages 501 and 
502). 
Number of children in and proportion of boys 
and girls, 8611 (page 500, col. 1). 
Recreations and training in, 8611 (page 500, cols. 
1 and 2). 
Remand Homes for juvenile offenders, 8611 
(nage 502, col. 2). 
Backward children in, 8611 (page 502, col. 
2}, 8625, 8639. 
Class of child in, 8613, 8706. 
Classification of children by witness, 8611 
(page 502, col. 2), 8623. 
Family histories of cases, statistics as to, 
8611 (page 502, col. 2), 8613. 
Number of children in, 8611 (page 503, 
col. 1). 
Proportion of mental defectives, 8611 
(page 502, col. 2), 8624. 
Offences with which charged, tables as to, 
drawn up by witness, 8611 (page 503, 
col. 1), 8728. 
Recovery and amelioration of cases in Lloyd 
House, extent of 8655, 8725. 
Results of training in, work that can be under- 
taken by inmates, etc., 8611 (page 500, col. 
2), 8653, 8695. 
Schools and classes, special, attendance at, 8611 
(page 500, col. 1), 8635. 
Staff, 8611 (page 500, col. 1), 
‘Training in manual work, 8611 (page 500, col. 2). 
IpioTs : 
Asylums, detention in, in separate annexes 
ydvocated, 8611 (page 504, col. 2). 
Classification—vagueness of dividing line be- 


tween imbeciles and idiots, 8611 (page - 


504, col. 2), 8649. 

Impescites, classification—vagueness of dividing 
line between imbeciles, idiots and feeble-minded, 
8611 (page 504, col. 2), 8649. 

Immoratiry, hereditary connection with feeble- 
mindedness, 8611 (page 501, col. 2, and page 
502) 8682. 

INEBRIETY, connection with feeble-mindedness, 8611 
(page 501, col. 1, 502 and 503, col. 2) 8682. 
Lapour CoLontns, provision advocated, 8611 (page 

504, col. 2), 8651, 8663. 

Authority most desirable for provision of, 
views as to, 8611 (page 505, col. 1), 8666. 
Buildings, groups of, and number of inmates to 

be accommodated in each, 8611 (page 

504, col. 2). 

Children in, separate annéxe and kindergarten 

for, advocated, 8664. 

Advantages of training in Homes as com- 
pared with training in special schools, 
8700. 

Age of admission—early age advocated, 
8611 (page 504, cols. 1 and 2), 8678, 
8693, 8695, 8702, 8712. 


TURNER, Miss Ross, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S.—cont. 


LaBour CoLontzs, ete.—cont 

Children in, ete.—cont. 
Manual and physical training, importance 
of, 8611 (page 505, col. 1). 
Notification and certification of cases 
suitable, 8676. 
Number that would probably require 
permanent detention, 8628. 
Class of case to be received in, 8611 (page 504, 
col. 2), 8651, 8663. 
Classification of cases in, 8611 (page 504, col. 
2). 
Examination, periodical, of inmates, and dis- 
charge of cases sufficiently improved, 
8611 (page 505, col. 1). 
Lunacy, hereditary connection with feeble-minded- 
ness, 8611 (pages 501, col. 1, and 502, col. 1). 
Mepicat Lyspecrion, continual, of feeble-minded 
children, advantages of, 8643. 
Mippie-CLass AND WELL-TO-DO PEOPLE, proportion 
of feeble-minded among, 8722. 
Morat Impecites, detention in labour colonies, 
with separate accommodation, advocated, 8611 
(page 504, col. 2). 
Neurotic MANIFESTATION, hereditary connection 
with feeble-mindedness, 8611 (pages 501, col. 
1, and 502). 
NortigicaTion, compulsory, of cases of mental de- 
fect, advocated, 8611 (page 504, col. 2), 8670. 
PARENTS AND RELATIVES: ‘ 
Coming off the rates where children are ad- 
mitted to homes, question as to, 8706. 
Return of children to their own homes, deterior- 
ation resulting, 8611 (page 500, col. 2, 502, 
col. 2), 8638, 8646. 

Withdrawal of children from institution when 
capable of earning money, 8646. 

PHTHISIS : 

Hereditary connection with feeble-mindedness, 
8611 (pages 501, col. 1, and 502, col. 2). 
Notification and other remedial measures ad- 

vocated, 8611 (page 503, col. 2), 8682. 

PuysicaL CHARACTERISTICS of the feeble-minded,. 
8611 (pages 503, col. 1, and 504, col. 1). 

QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 8608, 8706, 8709. 

RECOVERY OR AMELIORATION, extent possible, and 
work that can be undertaken by the Feeble- 
minded after training, 8611 (pages 500, col. 2 and 
504, col. 1), 8653, 8658, 8695, 8714. 

REFORMATORIES, unsuitability of, as place for de- 
tention of feeble-minded juvenile offenders, 
8611 (page 502, col. 2). 

Rurau Disrricrs, number of feeble-minded in, as 
compared with towns, 8726. 

SCHOOLS : 

Labour colonies, schools in, see title Labour 
Colonies, subheading Children. 

Special schools, advantages of training in, 
less than of training in homes, 8700. 
SMOKING, excessive, connection with feeble-minded- 

ness, 8611 (page 503, col. 2). 

STATISTICS : 

Deaf-mutism, statistics as to, 8611 (page 503, 
col. 1). 

Heredity and family history in connection 
with feeble-mindedness, statistics as to, 
8611 (pages 501 and 502), 8682, 8717. 

Homes for children under Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, statistics as to, 8611 (pages 500, 
col. 1; 501, cols. 1 and 2; and 502, cols. land 


Number of children requiring permanent de- 
tention, 8628. 
Suicipn, family histories of, among the feeble- 
minded, 8611 (pages 501 and 502). 
Sypuinis, hereditary connection with feeble-minded- 
ness, 8611 (page 501, col. 2). 
Truant ScHoots, children in Remand homes, who 
had formerly been sent to, 8611 (page 
503, col. 1), 8619. 
Imbecile children, 8621. 
Work that can be undertaken by the Feeble-minded,. 
see title Recovery or Amelioration. 
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VENABLES-VERNON, Sir W.., Bailiff of Jersey (see 
Questions 10200-10320). ; 
Acts oF PaRLiamEnt bearing upon the control of the 
person and administration of estates in 
Jersey, 10200 (page 589, col. 1). 
Act of 1862 regulating duties of curators, 10200 
(page 588, col. 1). 
English Lunacy Acts, re-enactment in Jersey, 
10228. 
Section relating to administration of estates 
unnecessary in Jersey, owing to system 
of ‘‘ Curatelle,” 10233. 
Notification of cases, Act referring to, 10235, 
10240. 
Principle upon which laws relating to admir- 
istration of estates are based is radically 
different from English Law, 10202. 
AsyLums and other Institutions : 
Account, general, of provision made in Jersey for 
care of feeble-minded adults and children, 
10228. 
Authority for inspection and control, 10302, 
10303. 

Private Asylums, 10228, 10274, 10307. 
BoaRDING-ovT, practice as to in Jersey, 10281. 
Boys’ Homgs, 10228. 

Expenses of, how defrayed, 10257. 

Commission, Royat, of Inquiry into Civil, Municipal 

and Ecclesiastical Laws of Jersey, 1861, 10200 

(page 587, col. 1), 10206, 10228. 

CoMMITTEE, PERMANENT, with powers of visitation, 
10228, 10231, 10235, 10240, 10242, 10307. 
Appeal from decisions of, 10244. 
Children, defective, powers as to and method of 
dealing with, 10249, 10254. 
Contracts, law as to in cases of procuration or 

curatelle, 10317, 10318. 

‘** CURATELLE,” system of, for administration of 
estates and control of the person : 

Account, general, of procedure as to, 10200 

(page 587, cols. 1 and 2), 10208, 10263, 
10288. 
Acts of Parliament regulating, 10200 (page 588, 
col. 1, page 589, cols. 1 and 2). 
Appeal, right of, 10244, 10274. 
Application of this system in England, views as 
to whether practicable, 10298. 
Inebriates, unsuitable for, 10300. 
Case referred to—Privy Council ex parte Charles 
Nicolle, on appeal from the Royal 
‘ Court of Jersey (L. R. Appeal Cases, 
vol. 5, 1879, 1880, p. 350), 10200, 
(page 589, col. 2,) 10201, 10202. 
Rarity of cases of grievance, 10206. 
Certificate as to sanity may be submitted to the 
Court by Counsel of the alleged. feeble- 
minded person, 10268. 
Class of cases which may be dealt with in this 
way, 10200 (page 587, cols. 1 and 2, 
and page 589, col. 2), 10201, 10221, 
10246, 10260. 
Rich and poor, law equally applicable to, 
10275, 10289, 10297. 
Procedure in dealing with poorer 
classes and class selected as 
curateurs, 10288. 

Control and restraint, nature of under, 10272. 

Cost of proceedings, 10218. 

Escape from detention, police would assist in 

cases of, 10274, 10319. 
Forms used in procedure as to appointment 
aay of curateur : 
es Information from police to public prosecutor, 
form of, 10200 (page 588, col. 2). 
Further instances of information from 
het police to public prosecutor, 10200 (page 
588, col. 2). 

Preliminary order by the Royal Court and 
representative from the public pro- 
secutor at the relation of informant, 
10200 (page 588, col. 1). 

Forms used in procedure as to appointments of 
curateurs : 

Summons to defendant, 10200 (page 588, 
col. 2). 

Summons to notable (Principal or Recog- 
nitor), 10200 (page 588, col. 2). 
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VENABLES-VERNON, Sir W.—cont. 
‘‘ CURATELLE,”. system of, etc. —cont. 

Forms used, iu procedure as to appointments of 

curateurs—cont 

Instance of Order of Royal Court rejecting 
after inquisition ; application for inter- 
diction of defendant, 10200 (page 589, 
col. 1). 

Instance of Royal Court decreeing inter- 
diction, 10200 (page 589, col. 1). 

Summons to next of kin, friends, or neigh- 
bours of interdicted person to elect a 
curator, 10200 (page 589, col. 1). 

Letters of curatelle, 10200 (page 589, col. 1). 

French system of family council, comparison 
with, 10225, 

Initiation of proceedings, 10200 (page 587, ccls. 
1 and 2), 10208. 

Length of time probably occupied in taking a 
case, 10214. 

Marriage of persons under curatelle interdicted 
in cases of insanity, 10262. 

Medical evidence unobtainable unless a medical 
man can be secured as principal, 10200 (page 
587, col. 2), 10263. 

Number of cases, average per month, 10204. 

Payment of curateurs not practised—office is 
essentially gratuitous, 10291. 

Period for which a man is bound to discharge the 
duties of curateur, 10253. 

Point at which proceedings would be initiated 
(question whether left until estate was dis- 
sipated), 10222. 

Popularity of and successful working of this 
system, 10206, 10223, 10283. 

Principaux, selection of and duties of, 10200 
(page 587, cols. 1 and 2), 10208, 10211, 
10263. 

Rejection, after inquisition, of application for 

interdiction of defendant : 

Order of Royal Court for instance of, 10200 
(page 589, col. 1). 

Payment of expenses by ratepayers, 10220. 

Solicitor, appointment of, as representing the 
relations discouraged by the Court, 10286. 

DETENTION, powers as to in Jersey, 10200 (page 587, 
col. 2), 10242, 10245, 10254, 10272, 10277. 

Maintenance of children in detention, obligation 

of parents as to, 10255. 
Frencu EFamity Councit System, comparison with 

system of cwratelle, 10224. 

GuarpiAns to feeble-minded children : 

Appointment of, 10250. 

Hospirat, General, at St. Heliers, penstonnaires in, 
10200 (page 587, col. 2). 
Control and restraint powers of, 10277. 
INEBRIATES, English, law of “ cwratelle” unsuitable 

for application to, 10300. 

MARRIAGE OF FEEBLE-MINDED, restraint on depends 

on degree of defect, 10261. 

ORPHANAGE at Grouville, 10228. 
Expenses of, how defrayed, 10257. 
Norir1cation, Compulsory, of cases of mental defect, 
law as to, 10228, 10230, 10235. 

Age at which notification should be made, 10247. 

All classes included in the law, 10241. 

Attitude of the public towards, 10237. 

NumBer of feeble-minded in Jersey, witness will 

obtain information as to, 10258. 

PROCUREUR, appointment of, procedure as to, 10200 

(page 587, col. 2), 10312. 

TUTEUR, appointment of as guardian both of estate 

and person of an infant, procedure as to, 10200 


(page 587, col. 1). 


WILLIAMS, A. H., Secretary and House Governor of the 
Midland Counties Asylum, Knowle (see Questions 10517- 
10576). 

AcT OF PARLIAMENT : 
Idiots Act 1886, witness agrees with views ex- 
pressed by Dr. Caldecott as to, 10521. 
Asytums, Lunatic : 
Cost of maintenance per head as compared with 
probable cost of Labour Colonies, 1055s. 
Midland Counties Asylum, see thu title. 
CaLpEcort, DRr., evidence of, reference to, 10.21. 
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WILLIAMS, A.-H.--cont. 


L.aBour Coxontgs, cost of, estimate of, 10252, 10558. 
Work done by inmates, effect of on cost of 
maintenance, 10562. 
MipLanp Countizus AsyLuM, KNOWLE: 
Admission, methods of, 10520 (page 607, col. 1). 
After-career of cases, no arrangement made for 
tracing, 10539. 
Age ef inmates, 10520 (page 607, col. 2). 
Authority for supervision and control, 10520 
(page 607, col. 1). 
Buildings : 
Cost of, 10548. 
Freehold, 10520 (page 608, col. 1). 
Class of case admitted, 10520 (page 607, col. 2). 
Classification of inmates, 10520 (page 607, col. 2). 
Clothing, canvas not used, 10534. 
Cost of, 10520 (page 608, col. 1). 
Average annual expenditure, 10520 (page 
608, col. 1), 10570. 
Average weekly expenditure, 10520 (page 
608, col. 2), 10542. 
Buildings, cost of, 10548. 
Capital expenditure subsequently to original 
foundation, 10520 (page 608, col. 1). 
How defrayed, 10520 (page 608, col. 1). 
Contributions not received from any 
public authority, 10520 (page 608, 
col. 1). 
Guardians ot the Poor, payments 
in respect of Poor Law cases, 
10535. 
Patients and relatives, payments by, 
10520 (page 608, col. 1). 
Work of inmates, extent to which cost 
of maintenance is reduced by, 10520 
(page 608, col. 1). 
Date of foundation, 10520 (page 607, col. 1). 
Discharge or withdrawal, regulations as to, 
10520 (page 607, col. 2). 
Destitute or unsuitable cases, method of 
dealing with, 10536. 
Family history, records of, 10520 (page 
608, col. 1). 
Income, annual average, 10520 (page 608, col. 1). 
(See also sub-subheading Cost of--How defrayed). 
Land, freehold, 10520 (page 608, col. 1). 
Mechanical restraint, question as to, 10526. 
Medical superintendence, extent of, 10522. 
Name, 10520 (page 607, col. 1). 
Number of inmates, 10520 (page 607, col. 2, and 
608, col. 2), 10540. 
Proportion of each class and each sex, 10520 
(page 607, col. 2). 
Ybjects for which the institution was founded, 
no modification in, 10520 (page 607, col. 1). 
Paupers admitted, and payments made by Poor 
Law unions in respect of, 10535. 
Payments by friends and relations, 10520 (page 
608, col. 1). 
Period of detention in, 10520 (page 607, col. 2). 
Provisions : 
Cost of, 10520 (page 608, col. 2), 10542. 
Inexpensive dietary, 10574. 
Questions as to, issued by the Royal Commission, 
replies to, 10520 (page 607, col. 1). 
Staff, number of, 10520 (page 607, col. 2). 
Statistical records of origin and development of 
mental defect in each case, 10520 (page 
608, col. 1). 
Treatment, control and education of inmates, 
method of, 10520 (page 608, col. 1). 
QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESS, and extent of ex- 


perience in lunacy and imbecility, 10517, 10518, © 


10524. 

Statistics as to Midland Counties Asylum : 
Cost, 10520 (page 608, col. 1 and 2), 10548. 
Income, annual average, 10520 (page 608, col. 1). 
Number of inmates, 10520 (page 607, col. 2, and 

608, col. 2). “/ 
Proportion of each class and each sex, 
10520 (page 607, col. 2). 
Payments made by Guardians in respect of Poor 
Law cases, 105365. 
Staff, number of, 10520 (page 607, col. 2). 
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WILSON, J. H. Parker, F.R.C.S,, Medical Officer of 


Pentonville Prison (see Questions 4444-4565). 
Acts oF PARLIAMENT : 
Inebriates Act 1898, working of, 4503, 4507, 4529. 
Licensing Act 1902, working of, 4518. 
Brtetan Labour Colony, voluntary detention in, 
4544, 
CRIMINAL FrEBLE-MINDED : 
Detention : 
Early detention would probably check 
criminal career, 4446, (page 256, col. 1). 
Labour colonies for, suggestion as to, see title 
Labour Colonies. 
Pentonville Prison, see that title. 
Heredity and family history, 4446 (pages 256- 
258), 4486. 
Inebriates, see that title. 
Suicide, attempted, cases of, 4540. 
Tendency of all feeble-minded to lapse into 
criminal classes, 4446, (page 256, col. 1). 


DEFINITION of feeble-minded, sense in which under- 
stood at Pentonville, 4549. 


DISCHARGED Prisoners Arp Socrety, all juvenile 
prisoners at Pentonville handed over to on dis- 
charge, 4459. 


HeEREpITY AND Famity History in connection with 
criminal feeble-mindedness, cases showing, 4446. 
(pages 256-258), 4486. 


INEBRIATES, HABITUAL: 
Method of dealing with, advocated, 4507, 
Detention, practically permanert, advo- 
cated, 4509. 
Pentonville Prison, number in, in one year, and 
proportion to number of other prisoners, 
4501, 4522. 
Feeble-minded, proportion of, 4499, 4532. 
Number of convictions annually in each 
case, question as to, 4523. 
LaBouR COLONIES FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CRIMINALS : 
Accommodation—number of inmates desirable, 
4552. 
Classification, importance of, 4552. 
Suicide attempted, cases of, should be detained 
in, 4544. 
Transfer of cases from Pentonville—number 
suitable, 4550, 4557. 


PENTONVILLE PRISON, Feeble-minded, in : 
Certification of cases on discharge, 4559. 
Class of case received, 4451. 
Discharge, procedure as to, 4459, 4463, 4467, 
4472, 4559. 
Juvenile oftenders, 4446 (page 256, col. 1). 
Age of, 4471. 
Classification not practised, 4485. 
Discharge of, after-care, etc., 4459, 4467, 
4472. 
Education of this class : 
School for, 4497. 
Standard of education, 4446 (page 256, 
col. 1), 4477. 
Number of cases and number of previous 
offences, 4446 (page 256, col. 1,) 4470. 
Reported to the Home Office, 4497. 
Sentences, length of, 4492. 
Number of cases, 4446 (pages 258, 256), 4447, 
4455, 4470, 4548. 
Previous convictions, instances of, showing strong 
criminal tendency, 4446 (page 256, col. 2). 
Suicides, attempted, number of cases and 
method of treatment, 4535. 
Transfer to a Labour colony, number per annum 
suitable for, estimates of, 4550, 4557. 
Treatment of, special regulations, 4474. 


Quatirications oF Witness, 4444, 4446 (page 255). 


Sratistics as to Pentonville Prison: 

Juvenile offenders : 
Education, Standard of, 4477. 
Number of cases admitted and number of 

previous offences, 4470. 

Number of teeble-minded in, and proportion to 
total number of prisoners, 4446 (pages 255, 
256), 4447, 4455, 4548. 
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